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Single Coples Eight Cents. 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 
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‘TILE GALAXY" fa sbonl na near perfection 


as anythin, "— y 
— palo can be."— Daily Hegister, New Ta 


HOW IS YOUR HEALTH ? 
it gend, pas reliving teht į IT not, yom shone BUTLER HEALTH LIFT. 


d) the Laws or Lire AND ilarra 


MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS | 


“Gems of Strauss.” 


ihe SCIENCE OP HEALTH, LEWIS G. JANES, Manacen. anae n Gem” of the Long having n gomark- THE GALAXY 
e » na 0 rouse’ best muse; 
c T ES 


promoting the best Inferesia af the individual.) Park Hank Building, 214 Broadway. 


LI] 
fe Nullen, and the Hacc. ‘Trim Sennen O Musical Treasure,” 


of medical wchool Tateat collétiion, uf Chotaiel Vocal un Pl suit a (85 boas American Hela No family 
Herni la Independent medical schools or ALSO, st collection tholeest Vocal an ann o without it. fLgivos more good 
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‘Toe terere r gaura for January contains | ous energy."—1f. D. Novza, M. D., Professor In 
matters (ateresting and Important ton | readers. Bellevue Modica) College. 
Ladies «bould read “What My Coraeta Coat Me: Apparatus for private nao of the moet perfect 
Karly M. will interosl both sexes; Holl-| conxiraction, and st the most reasonable prices. 
day Diabet, lint to Select and How to Cook, a| Refer to Rey, O. B. Frothingham, Rey. Dr, 
timely article, looking to loxurions and healthint Bartol, D. B. Rogers, and mauy others. 


THE GALAXY 


Tho Best and most Ably Edited Ainerican Mag 
azine. 


THE GALAXY 


ae 
Piano Forte Gems,”’ - 
Ne wr T! mo Music, Nocturnes, Dance Mnelc, 
c. 


Price of any of tho above. + or, 
Gilt, $4. 7 $2.5): or, In Fall 
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Any ono of the abore sent, post-pnid, for ao- 
tall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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$5.80; regular price $6. With “Littcll’s Liring 
Age,” 1. regular price, $18. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


New England Thought! 


JOURNAL OF PROGRESS AND NEFORM, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


OF BOSTON, MASS., 


Now in its Ecavenra Year, givee 2 cordial recog- 
nition to al) the progressive movements of (he 
age, and wiih Jte attention mainly upon 
POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, 


ART AND NEWS, 


haa free and coblased columna for thelr elucida- 
Mon. $34 lo Boston subscribers; £3.00 to mail 
subscribers. Send for specimen copies. 

CHAS. W. SLACK & SON, Publishers. 


HARLAN P. IIYDE. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


AND 
Negotiator of Mortgages. 


95 $2 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Are You Going to New York ? 


If ao, and you wish to atop where you can 
FEEL AT HOME, mod gor GOOD FOOD 
` MM — — | his Minister, HEALTHFULLY PREPARED sod PLENTY 
REAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! Miaceutany.—Miaa Alcott In Rome; Flogging py 77, 


" And Fi ng; Compuleory Decoratlon ; After the 
tice wayusa, 481 BROADWAT, N. Y, | Fire; AAT agian Expadition; The German | © o tothe Hygienic Institute, 
Nos. 13 & 15 Laight Street. 
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THE INDEX FOR 1873. 57 rs. nc and 3 A UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


standard it upholds. 


I addition to its general objects, the practical 
object to which THE INDEX will ba henceforth 
epeclally devoted ja tha ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for tho 
purpose of securing the mora complete and con- 
alalon! secularization of the political and educa- 
tional inatituilons of the United States, Tho 
Church must giye placeta the Republle in the 
affections of the people. The last vestiges of 
ecclesiastical control mast be wiped out of the 
Constitations and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Constitution. Toaceomplish this ob- 
Ject, tho Liberals must mako a united demand, 
aud presenten anbroken (ront, and the chief prac- 
tical alm of THE INDEX will be henceforth to 
organleo a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Lot overy one who bolloves in thla moyo- 
ment give it direct ald by helping to incroase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The pablication of a valuable leading papor or 
essay of a thonghiful charactor, In each laaue, 
will continue to be one of the most marked fus- 
tures of THE INDEX, 


Regular oditorial contributions will continue 
to be furnished by the well-known emisont wri- 
tors who have already done so much to giya tu 
THE INDEX iu prosent high position. Mr. 
Conway and Mr, Vorexy have kindly conaented 
lo furnish evory weck altornately a Loxpon 
Larran containing mattora of general Intercat to 
radica) readers. 


Published by tho Index Aasoclatlon at No. 143, 
St. Clair Bireot, Toledo, Ohlo, with Branch 
Ofico at No, 86, Dey Street, Now York City. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. A now Litsnanr Darastugstembractng book 
notices and reviews by writers of tha frat excol- 
lence, will be specially accoptable to the readers 
of TUE INDEX, and supply & want which has 
been kecnly felt. Rov, Tmoxas Vickzxs, of 
Clocinuatl, and Rev. Epwaap C. Towns, of 
Now Haven, will write regularly for thla depart- 
mont; and thelr namos are a sufficient guarantes 
that it wiil be characterized by scholarship and 
ability. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS; 
0, B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Nowport, RL 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bodford, Mass. 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
W. U. BPENCER, Havorhill, Maes: 
Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plalo, Maas. 
F.W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 
M. D, CONWAY, England. 


Every lasue uf THE INDEX will aleo contain 
& Boalon leiter from Mr. Siomer I. Monse, late 
editor of the Rapioan, WO Evaxina Norms 
will ba found one of tho most attractive features 
of tho paper. Other Interestin correspondence, 
communications, oxtracis [row valuable books 
and periodicals, and miscellaneous ariiclos, will 
also be published; and such Jmprovomonte will 
be mado from timo to timo as clreumelances shall 
render possible. 


THE INDEX begins its fourth volume under the 
most flattoring anspices. Steadily working for 
the religious emancipation and noblest culture 
of bumanity at large, and more immediately of 
the American people, it has recolyed from the 
Mberal public a most generous support. The 
capital stock of the Inder Association has been 
subscribed nearly to ibe (ull amonnt of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, The oircniation of 
tha paper has more than donbled within the past 
year, Infuentlal friends have givon thelr means 
and their co-oporation to lia cause. Many of tho 
best writers both of America and England are 
sonatant contribafora to its columns, The poo- 
ple welcome its words, grow dally more luter- 
ested in Ita idera, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movement It repre- 
sents. From all paris of the country a contin- 
wal atroam of letters pours in from the old and 
the young, from the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the liliterate, from men and from 
women alika, expressing (ho warmoet aympathy 


and the profoundest Intorest in tbo work it ts 
doing. 


NEW Youu OFT. 


The New York Office of iho Index Association 
has boch romoyed to No, 90, Dey Bireot, ground 
floor, and is casy of sccose to any ono in New 
York or tts suburbs, Mr. E. F. Disaxonmz, à 
young gentleman of libera] education, radical 
con\ictloos, and excellent bualnesa ability, will 
have charge of the office, whero all the publica- 
Mons of the Association will bo kopt constantly 
on alo, subscriptions amd adverli»emonts re 


col vod, and all other bualnoas promptly attended 
to. 


TEMNS. 


The prico of THB INDEX ls Threo Doi- 
lars a year, payablo in advance; and at the same 
rate for shorier periode. All remiitances of 
money must be at the sendor's risk, unless for- 
warded by cheque,rogiatered letter, or pow! offica 
money order. 


AGENTS, 

With all thia oncouragoment to persevere In 
the great cause which (hus appeals io the best 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year will possess increased moans 
of tafluence. It ts doubled in size, and must 
soon be more than doubled In power, It will 
address itself more earnestly than ever to men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the beat ife and thought of the age, and 
to impart it even to the indifferent, the supersti- 
Hons, and the enslaved, It alresdy wields a 


Local Agonts for THR INDEX aro wauted In 
every city and town throughout the country. 
Tho most liberal terms are offered. Beud fur cir- 
tülars at once, 


Tho names, with address ln full, must be sont 
at {be same time, accompanied with the money 
in each case. No orders will be Alled If these 
conditions are aot compiled with. 

Addrose Ink INDEX, 

Daiwa , ToLsD0, Omio., 


Other way. 
INDEX ASSOCLATION rely on the good will 
and active co-opers:ton of all frionds of Tue 


TEB INDH=. 


LEADING WRITERS 


or 


THE INDEZ, 


O. B. FROTHINUHAM, 


T. W: HIGGINBON, 


W. J. POTTER, 


W. u. SPENCER, 


F. W. NEWMAN, 


CHAB. VOYSEY, 


A. W. STEVENS, 


Y. E. ABBOT, 


E The PHOTOGRAPH of sny ONE of tho 
above named porsona will be mailed post-paid to 
any KEW eubscriber who shall remit $8.00 for 
one year's subscription to Tua INDRI, 


E37 To any one who ehall swa a liat of names 
of from one to eight NEW subacribors aud $3.00 
for each, a corresponding nomber of Photographs 
shall be mailed post-paid, to be given to theso 
aubscribers; and ihe same numbor of Photo- 
graphs shall also bo mailed, post-paid, as ro 
miam to the sender himeol!, 


ES- To any one who shall send $2.00 for threo 
years’ subecription to Tus Inpxx In advance, 4 
full sel of the Photograplis shall be mailed post- 
pald. 


rue Avtograph of cach of tho above Amer- 
loan writors will in al) casos aocompany (lo cor 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be sont with the Photograph of tho English 
writers. 


E^ Thoss Phoiographa ara well executed, are 
mót on salo anywhere, aud can bo obtained In no 


Inpzx. 


A orders for Photographs and rewilttan- 
ces of money shoald bo addressed to 


THE INDEX, 


Duawsas 3$ Torwpo, Onto, 


In offering thom ss premlume, the 


INDEX TRACTS, 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
ABBOT, contains the "Fifty Affirmations ', 
and “Modorn Principles," Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Specias," 
anys, in a letter to the Editor not originally in- 
tended for publication, but subsequently au- 
thorized to be usod:—"l have now read 
„Truths tor the Times,’ and admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every werd." New Edition, RICE 
10 cente; 13 coples, $1.00. 


No. 2.—Wear of the Living God, by 0. B, 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes tho debasing char 
actor cf the popular notions of God, aud pry 
sents conceptions of him that are worthy ol Lu 
nineteonth century. New Kdilion, PICA; 
cents; 12 coples, 50 cents. 


No. $.—Leeture on the Bible, by the lier. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, of England, is au over- 
whelming demonstration of the lmperfecuuns 
and errors of the Bible, both in the vid and tw 
New Testaments. New Addition. PHICE--10 
cenia; 1$ copite, $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christiam Propagandiam, by F, 
E. ABBO1,1s an exposure of the weakness, 
cuatiiness, und ineélliclency of tbe Bystem uf 
Foreign Missions. Mui of Figures, Facts, and 
Interesting Ezriracis. FICK -W ceni»; hi 
copios, $1.00, 


Nu. b, God in the Consutution," by 
Koy. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposed ‘Phevlogical Amendment w the Unl- 
ted States Coustitutlon. Fiel -i conte; 12 
coples, $1.00. 


No. d. he Sabbath,” vy PANKER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Habbatarian super- 
atilion, New Kdilion. PHICK—10 conta; i3 
copler, $1.00. 


Nu. 7,—*Compulsory Kdncalion,” vy . 
E. AUBUT, maintains the right of every child 
lo be edncated, and the duty of the Stale te 
ensure IL an education, PHICÉ- b cenis; 13 
coples, W cunts. 


No. 8—Whe Present Meaven, by 0. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, trostu of a subject that In- 
leresta everybody. New Kdilion. PRICE-5 
centa; 12 copler, BO cents. 


No. v. -The Christian Amendmoat, by?. 
E. ABDOT, showa tho dangerous charsclof of 
tho attempt to Intorpolate tbe Evangellcxi 
Christian Crecd in the U. 8. Constitution. 
PRICE—5 cents; 19 copies, 50 cenis. 


No. 10, The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F.E. ABBOT. Third Ten Thoi- 
esnd. Sent for free distribulion £o any one 
who teili distributa it, in packages of from b to 
100 coples. 


No. 11.—Tho God of Sctomec, by F, E. AB. 
BUT, atiempls to show the real Influence of 
modern science upon tho Ides of God. PRICK 
—10 conta; 13 coples, 81.00. 


No. 18. le Romanen Heal Christi. 
anity? Two Emaye by FRANCIS W. NEW. 
MAN and F. k. ABBOT, PRICE—10 cents: 
13 copies, $1.00. 


No, 13,-Om the Vision of Heaven, br 
Prof. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Iloaven. PRICE— 
B cen; 1$ copies, 50 conia. 

Addroas, THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Totapo, Onto, 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report In pamphlet form, of the Anxust 
Martua of tho Fage III AnsOCLATION for 
1873, can bo oblalged br applying to the Becre- 
tary, Wa. J. Porrzu, Naw Denroan, Mass, It 
containa casays by John W. Chadwick, on "Lin- 
gerr AMD TUE Councu im Amantca;” by C. D. B. 
Mills, on the question, “Dosa RNTIIdo REF- 
RESENT A PERMANENT Smwrhcwr or THE Ho- 
MAN MIND, on 18 IT A PRZIAMABLS  BSUFREZETI 
TIONT" and by 0, B. Frothingham, on "Tus Re 
Ligion or HUMANITY;" together with tbe Re- 
port of tho Executive Committee, and addroet 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Aloolt, 
Lucretia Mott, Celia. Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alazander Loos, and olhers, Price, 85 cents; In 
packages of fee or more, & centa each. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Beeretary- 


Che Inder. 


rili»ed world ls now passing, bnt which it v 
Tii understands la oven more momentous in itself and 5 
m transition of the Roman Em- 
HE INDEX aime to 
blo in at least 


featares, and offers an opportanf discussi 
2 e which find no fitting place f other papers. 


po 
ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 


The hour for action has arrived. The 
causo of freedom calls upon us to combine 
our strength, our zeal, our efforts, These aro 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1, We demand that churches und other ecole- 
uisstical property shall no longer be exempted 
from Just taxation. 

2 We demand that the employment of chap- 
Inine in Congress, in State Legislatures, in the 
navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and 
all other institutions supported by public money, 
mhall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public appropriations 
for sectarian educational nnd charitable institu- 
tons shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now 
sustained by the government shall be abolished ; 
and especially that the use of the Bible In the 
publie achools, whether oatenslbly as a text-book 
or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall 
de prohibited. 

b. We demand that the appointment, by the 
President of the United States or by the Govern- 
om of the various States, of all religious festivals 
and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the 
courts and in all other departments of the gov- 
ernment shall be abolished, and that elmple 
affirmation uuder the pains and penalties of per- 
jury shall be established In its stead. 

7, We demand that all laws directly or indi- 
rectly enforcing the obeervance of Sunday as the 
Habbath shall be repealed. 

& Wo demand that al! laws looking to the en- 
forcement of Christian" morality shall be abro- 
gated, and that all laws shall be conformed to 
tho requirements of natural morality, equal 
rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitu- 
tutlons of the United States and of the several 
Blutes, but also in the practical administration of 
the same, no privilege or advantage shall be con- 
ceded to Christianity or any other special relig- 

fon; that our entire political system shall be 
founded and administered on a purely secular 
beia; and that whatever changes shall prove 
necessary to this end shall be consistently, un- 
Mnchiugly, and promptly made. 


Let us boldly and with high purpose moet 


the duty of the hour. I submit to you the 
following 


aoc OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 

It is our profound conviction that 
. of republican institutions Is imperiled, 
oe of civilization impeded, and the 
he mored rights of man infringed, by the least 
mee of the Btate in matters of religion; 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Eight Cents. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YORK, JANUARY 4, 1873. 


Whereas, Certaln grave Inconsistencies with 
the general spirit of the United States Conatitu- 
tion still mark the practical administration of 
our political system, threatening the perpetuity 
of religious Uberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the en- 
tlre land: 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby 
associate ourselves together under the following 


ARTICLEB UF AGREEMENT. T 


ART. l.—The namo of this Associntion shall 
be THE LIBERAL LEAGUE OF è 

Art. 2.—The objects of the Liberal League 
shall be to secure practical compliance with the 
‘Demands of Liberalism” throughout the coun- 
try, and especially in 

Also, aa Boon ns five hundred such Liberal 
Leagues shall have been formed in different 
places, to send two delegates to n National Con- 
vention of Liberal Leagues, to be hereafter 
called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals 


H 


ot the country in securing the needed refornis. 


ART. 3.—The means employed in working for 
these objects shall be regular local meetings, free 
discussions, lectures, addresses, conventions, the 
platform and the press in general, and all such 
other means as are peaceable, orderly, and right. 

ART, 4.—Such measures shall be adopted for 
raising funds for the League as shall be pre- 
scribed In the By-Laws by a two-thirds voto of 
the members, 

ART. 6.—Any person may become a member 
of the League by subseribing his or her name to 
these Articles of Agreement. 

ART. 6.—The officers of the League shall be n 
President, a Vice President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of three 
members; and their duties Bhall be those com- 
monly pertaining to these offices. Tho President 
and Secretary shall be ex officio delegates to the 
National Convention of Liberal Leagues, when 
called together. 

ART. 7.— These Articles of Agreement may 
be amended by a three-fourths vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting, provided 
due notice of the proposed nmendments shall 
have been sent to every member at least two 


weeks previous to such meeting, 

Liberals! I pledge to you my undivided 
sympathies and most vigorous co-operation, 
both in Tun Inpex and out of it, in this 
work of local and nationnl organization. 
Let us begin at once to lay the foundations 
of a great national party of freedom, which 
shall demand the entire secularization of our 
municipal, state, and national government. 
Send to mo promptly the list of officers of 
evory Liberal League that may be formed, 
and a standing list of all such Leagues shall 
be kept in Tux Inpex. Rouse, then, to the 
great work of freeing America from the 
uaurpations of the Church! Make this con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean sacred to human 
liberty! Prove that you are worthy de- 
acendants of those whose wisdom and pa- 
triotism gave us a Constitution untainted 
with superstition! Shake off your slumbers, 
and break the chains to whicb you have too 
long tamely submitted! 

FRANCOIS E. ABBOT. 


Toxepo, Ohio, Jan, 1, 1878. 


Wuorz No. 158. 


"Union is Strength." 


BEAD TO TE FINST INDRPENDERT SOCIETY OF TOLEDO 
Dro, A. 1879. y 3 


BY FEANCIS E. ABBOT. 


To-day, as you all remember, Is the two hun- 
dred and fifty-second anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. Recent in- 
vestigations have convinced many of our best 
living historical authorities that the true date of 
this ever-memorable event was the twenty-first, 
and not the twenty-second day of December. 
But this ls what has been long celebrated as 
„Forefathers“ Day," and it makes little differ- 
ence, except to an antiquarian, which date la the 
correct one. The event Itself is one that will be 
gratefully remembered so long as America re- 
tains a heart of love and honor for those who 
lald the foundations of her as yet unmeasured 
greatness I know the faults of the Pilgrim 
Fathers: they were stern, fanstical, intolerant; 
they persecuted the Quakers and the Baptists, 
they destroyed the witches, they burned with 
Loly and deadly wrath against all who dared to 
dispute thelr dark religion, or their right to gov- 
ern this country In its name. But none the less 
were they men and women of massive mould, of 
grand and rarest virtues, of a spirit so fearless 
and conscientious and devoted that to-day we 
owe to them the very best traits of our national 
character. The superstitions of the Pilgrims 
have partially (and only partially) perished; but 
the tough fibre of thelr moral constitution makes 
to-day the chief element of America’s true 
glory. Let us not judge those genuine heroes by 
standards fitted only to modern life. The sub- 
lime quality of thelr character makes me proud, 
"Infidel" as I am if judged by thelr tests of 
"faith," to own myself as their descendant, and 
to fancy that I feel the stirring of the old Purl- 
tan blood In my veins. 

A few years ago, I was called to preach one 
Sunday to the First Church of Plymouth, the 
earlleat church planted by the Puritans on Amer- 
ican soll. In the course of human progress it 
has become a Unitarian society, On that occa- 
sion I delivered my most radical discourse, & 
plain comparison of Christianity with Free Re- 
ligion,,and did not hesltate to utter the ex- 
tremest views I held on that subject. Could I be 
otberwise than deeply Impressed, to stand thus 
under the very shadow of Burial Hill, and in 
the venerable pulpit of the Puritans themselves 


served? No, verily! 
bended the full scope and breadth of the word, 
they nevertheless dedicated America to religious 
frecdom. Little as they perceived that Christ- 
Janity, to which also they dedicated America In 
the same breath, was a natural foe to religious 
freedom, they yet bequeathed to their descend- 
anta & love of liberty, & fidelity to conviction, & 
principle of duty and loyalty to the truth, which 
need but to be educated to make America the 
freest aud noblest land that the world is ever 
likely to see. And eo, when I stood on Ply- 
mouth Rock, I am not ashamed to confess that 
the tears rushed to my eyes, a the ejaculation 
involuntarily surged up in my heart God 
keep me faithful to the Pllgrime' cause !"' 

Yes, Amerioa ls dedicated to freedom still. 


iit didi 8 


"a gouls—an epoch of long trans- 
that sball try men’s 80 ^ e whieh cannot 
è without the throes that mark the death o 
— ancient faith as 1 6. re — 
ingly retirea before the r Dus 
love of power dies hard—dies only on com ul- 


"hristian. Church, whieh in the childhood 
ee race waaa beneficent ruler, bas become 
to-day its great nud powerful oppressor ; and 
whoever dreams that It sball peaeenbly and 
meekly place the crown on the head of its greater 
suceessor, Liberly, 
history and the nature of man. 

mtention. 
conflict. Tshould rejoice to believe that the old 
could into the new as the darkness of night 
melta into the radiance of day. But what power 
have our wishes to mould the fact? Tome It is 
clear as noonday that the opposing forces of pee 
and retrogression must meet face to face, 

and decide the world's destiny by the stern arbi- 
trament of war. Not, perhaps, the war of 
swords; 1 most i hope that frightful 
scourge muy be avoided. ut at legst the warof 
politicnl strife; that Is too plainly"inevitable to 
leave room even for hope that it can be abunned, 


Believing, then, in freedom with n compre- 
hension of ils demands and Ita nature that was 
impowible in tlie day of the Pilgrims, T claim 
still to carry on the great cause of the Fore- 
fathers to a grander lesue than they ever con- 
ceived, To this complacent American people I 
must not flinch to declare, —" You are not free! 
You are a NATION OF SLAVES?! I must not 
falter in the high duty of summoning them to 
break their chains. Angry and bitter as may be 
the response, I must stand at my pos deliver 
my message, nnd meet the beue, whether it be 
ridicule or wrath, a sneer of indifference, n shout 
of derision, or n storm of fury. But 1 would 
most earnestly disclaim the conceit of *'Jender- 
ship." The sentinel is not the general, Slaves 
have lenders, but freemen never. Liberty de- 

utes her leadership to no man, and suffers her 
followers to have servants only, In all sim- 
plieity and sincerity I would be content to de- 
clare what I see, and shun the miserable struggle 
for pre-eminence to seek the clearest ees, 
for gervice. I repeat, therefore, n» the word 
whicli is most unpalytable but moet necessary to 
be said, that the American people are a nation of 
slaves, But the hour for liberty has urrived, 
and the supreme duty of the hour is to on- 
GANIZE. 

"Ameriea not free! 
slaves! Itis falso !" 


No fetter ia so terrible or so degrading ns the 
fetter that ia unfelt—the fetter that so benumbs 
the limbs us to make them insensible of its own 
pressure. Tho slavery against which the will 
rebels, yielding only to ^w rper physical force, is 
bad enough ; but what shall be said of the slavery 
that captures the will Itself, cheats the soul. into 
a belief In its own freedom, and so converts man 
into a machine to perform unconsciously ends he 
does not even conceive? Brietly defined, alavery 
ia submission to some other authority than that 
of right rengon. There is slavery to despots, 
slavery to masters, slavery to pune opinion, 
slavery to falsehood, slavery to fear, alavery to 
pasion, slavery toa million of tyrants all eagerly 
competing for control over manklud. But the 
only einn is self-government by the Individ- 
ual in accordance with the natural laws of ren- 
son and right. This is freedom indeed; all else 
is slavery, open or disguise. 

Judged by this, the onl 
American people are not free, but a nation of 
slaves. l'reemen indeed there are among them, 
and not afew, But the great majority profess, 
at least, allegiance to an authority that is other 
than that of natural reason and right. Nor is 
the profession unreal on the part of a controlling 
number. It is true that outward slavery is abol- 
ished. It la true that few men are deprived, as 
all women are, of fundamental aud precious 
rights. But over five millions of the American 
people above the age of sixteen years, of both 
sexes, are unable to read and write; are they not 
slaves to ignorance, one of the mightiest and 
worst of ull tyrants? Many times five millions 
of Americans refuse stolidly to take any part In 
the great reforraatory movements of the age, 
preferring to Immerse themselves in thelr pri- 
vate interests; nro they not slaves to selfishness, 
a tyrant cunning and insidious above all others? 
And the whole American people, with compar- 
ntivel rare exceptions, submit to the control of 
the Christian Church, which makes them pay 
A pe ^ from fifty to one hundred millions of 
dollars in its own support—an sum sufficient, if 
expended rationally, to relieve all the miseries of 
pauperism and eradicate the seeds of crimo; are 
not the whole people, then, slaves to a supersti- 
tion which suc Pp Pip wealth and defeats the 
beet happiness of the nation? Free, forsooth |l 


í do not love 


Amerlen a nation of 


true standard, the 


I take no delight in the Clash of 


„rien has as yet learned ouly the alphabet of 
ras ea Not unt). ignorance and selfishness 
und superstition, indiflerenee to reason und right, 
and supine acquiescence in the eontrol of unrea- 
son aud wrong, shall have been overcome, will 
America enter upon the truly free and happy 
um what are you going to ila about it?" some 
may exclaim, "What means are adequate to 
break the power of a slavery 80 subtile and deep- 
rooted? How is it poesible to free America ? 

Doubtless, time, or rather the slow action of 
natural causes, will do the work at last. Nature 
is sound at the core, and provides by her lay of 
gradual evolution for the rectifientiou of existing 
evils, But man is n free intelligence, and. lias 
the power indefinitely lo hasten the arrival of 
relief, His active efforts, guided by his reason 
and conscience, suffice to ameliorate his own 
condition; and it devolves upon those who are 
freo themselves to put forth their best efforts in 
helping to free their less favored brethren. There 
is no human duty so lofty and e as that 
of breaking the entanglements o purely private 
interests, pleasures, and ambitions, and taking 
up with brave anc unselfish hearta the task of 
bettering the world we live In. Ease, indolence, 
pre-oceupation, npathy, n d unwarthy 
motives, combine to hinder the work, and to 
cheat the uabarey world out of the services 
which are its Fight. But, depend upon It, no 
noble nature ever yet rose into existence that did 
not feel, recognize, and obey the bigh summons 
to | entify himself with bis race, and labor for 
the common good. IIe, nt lenat, will never 
shrink from the toll of effort, or skulk out of the 
great battle for a truer, holier, and more widely 
extended freedom. 

„Ves,“ you may reply, “but what can one 
man's or one woman's efforts avail against so 
vast a slavery as you depiet? What can we do 
but eit down in despair before a tnsk that is 
wr impossible?“ 

I admit, as I must, that one individual's effort 
is very feeble, if Isolated nnd unseconded. It 
may accomplish something, but not ver much. 
Bul 1 do not urge isolated effort. The very 
thing I seek is combination of effort. Without 
organization, little ean be done; but tho very 
thing I seek is organization. Let us organize, 
and the burden too heavy for one will become 
easy for many. 

Alt is of no use," perhaps you answer in your 
own minds; “of all people, liberals are the hard- 
est to organize. You caunot get them to organ- 
ize. They are solitary and independent, inapt to 
work together, and therefore weak. Unless you 
ean do what nobody else has been able to do, 
you will talk to tho winds, and have your labor 
or your pains," 

1 certainly do not flatter mysclf that 1 can do 
what others cannot; nor have I any ambition to 
attempt it. But I see causes why the liberals 
have been hitherto unorgani and weak, 
which are daily losing thelr power. 


First of all ta the indefinifencaa of conviction 
concerning the nature of the work to be done. 
Men will not organize for n mere abstraction; 
they must aee sonte definite, practical, and - 
ticable thing to be done, —some important object 
to be achleved,—before they will unite. This is 
the reason Why so many attempts nt organizn- 
2 bie e It - idle to oi Ize about an 
abstract principle; there must be a precise end 
which needs to be accomplished, whieh can nnd 
ought to be aceomplished. The reason why s0 
many liberal societies fail is because, anlike the 
Church, they have nothing definite TO DO. 
The Church promises to save the souls of ita 
members, and to aave the souls of the uncon- 
verted; nnd all its machinery is directed to this 
one practical object, Iut hitherto libernl hei- 
etles have had no practical object. corresponding 
to this. They have met once or twice on Run- 
day, while their prence has done all the work 
proposed by simply reading his sermon or canny. 
The people meanwhile have nothing to do but 
listen and think. Presently they become tired 
of tils; they grow familiar with the preacher's 
thought, and their Interest dies out, Herein lies 
the secret of many a failure. Liberal local noci- 
eties, lacking the — — of saving souls in the 
next world, and meet ng only to hear or deus, 
must inevitably die. They bave no root of con- 
tinuance. They do no work, while the preacher 
Is left to do it all. Therefore, I say, they ought 
to dle; and when they do die, the loe to the 
world is small, But when liberal societies are 
formed for the express purpose of working, not 
by proxy, but in person; when they combine for 
the express pu of benefiting the world that 
now is and of expending time, money, and 
zeal in the effort to Improve and help the com- 
munity around them. iu any nnd every poesible 
way, the will thrive, and multiply, aud wax 
strong. The preacher or speaker will then be 
only an adviser or helper, not a poor packhorse 
to do the work of a hundred or five hundred, and 
thus to let the society Hatter itself that they have 
done their duty to mankind by merely sustaining 
à weekly Sunday meeting. A liberal local soci- 
« has no business to exist for any reason but to 
take hold of local work, to devise and;put In op- 
eration plans for the improvement of the’ little 
world about them and the great world outside, 


and thus to make themselves a centre and foun- 
tain-hend of beneficent social reform, Will a 
dozen earnest and resolute liberals with this pur- 
pose, ond they will succe without the help of 
any speaker, Leave n society of n thousand 
without it, and it will dwindle aud die, though it 
has the pervices of the Lext liberul orator in the 
land. It has been the lack of a definite concep- 
tion of some Y dese hing to be done, the lack 
of n. fixed and unselfish and powerful purpose to 
do it, which has caused the collapse of so many 
liberal organizations, and will cause the collapse 
of so many more, 

Now I believe that the liberals of this eouniry, 
who have had nothing definite to organize for, 
are no worte, no more selfish, that the Christians 
whose societies flourish all ubout tbem, When 
they find a common work to do, they will do it 
with zeal, devotlon, aud suceess, When they 
attain a conviction and n pu concerning tbe 
work to be done, they will organize qui ckly 
enough, 1 urge organization now because I hu- 
lieve that, within a few years this conviction 
and pu have been tilently maturing in 
thousands of liberal minds; and that it is al- 
ready struggling to express Itself in organization. 
If Lam mistaken, my appeal in premature and 
will neet with no response. F shall be content, 
and shall wait Lll the liberals grow keener-eyed 
than they will thereby prove emselves to be, 
My own conviction matured, definite, and 
strong; and I believe it will ultimately be shared 
by every man and woman in the land who loves 
liberty, who believes that liberty is the prime 
condition of human fepe and virtue, and 
who is willing to take hold with n will and work 
for the highest welfare of the community, 
Whether the liberals organize or not in accord- 
ance with the plan now submitted, I am sure 
that sooner or luter they will be forced to 1- 
ize upon some plan similar toit, ‘Therefore 1 do 
not hesitate to run all risks in proposing it now. 


“But what is the convielion and purpose to 
which you refer? What common belief and 
aim can you find even in the germ, I the minds 
of all our liberals so widel separnled in opinion 
on so many important subjects! 

My answer may be à negative one to all who 
see nothing positive in the idea of liberty, The 
conviction | refer to is this: that, lasa 
theological system, ('HRISTIANITY 15 SUPERSTI- 
TION, and, regarded as an organized Institution, 
CHRISTIANITY is BLAVERY. The purpose Ire- 
fer to is this: that, whether regarded ns n theul- 
ogy or n church, CHRISTIANITY BHALL WHOLLY 
CEABE TO EXERCISE INFLUENCE IN_POLITICAL 
wATTERS, Although the national Constitution 
ia strictly eceular aud non-Christian, there are 
many things in the practical adminletratiou of 
the government which violate its spirit, and eon- 
stitute a virtual recognition of Christianity as 
the national religion. These violations are very 
dangerous; they are on the increase; py 
and more give Christianity n practical hold upon 
the government; they directly tend qonteengtoen 
the influence of Christianity over the people, and 
io fortify it both as n theolug, and a church; 
and they are therefore Justly viewed with. grow- 
ing indignation by the Wherals, Not unreason- 

bly are they looked upon as paving the way to 
n idable effort to carry the Christian 
Amendment to the Constitution ; and the liberala 
are beginning torce that they must extinguish 
the conflagration in its commencement. lw- 
lieve all this myself, with more intense convic- 
tion every day; and therefore I appeal frankly 
to the people lo begin Now to lay (he founda- 
tions of à great National Party of Freedom. 
is not a moment too soon. Tf the liberals are 
wise, they will see the fucts as they are, and art 
accordingly. Not with hostility, bitterness, defi- 
auce, or anger, but rather with love to all men 
and high faith in tlie beneficence of consistently 
republican. institutions, do J urge them most 
earnestly to begin the work nt once. 

x 2p dci — 


In one of the elties of Central Illinois, a rather 
noted lnwyer, Col. R. J. Ingersoll, lately deliv- 
ered n lecture, the character of which may be in- 
ferred from its opening sentence: “An honest 
God is the noblest work of man." A number of 
weak-minded pornoo are now trying to de- 
vise bome method of preventing Col. Ingersoll’ 

ractising law, on the ground that he ia unfit to 

lo so, because his theological views differ from 
theirs. It is not claimed that his lecture was nt 
all immoral ; its infidelity la the one charge. 
There is nothing to prevent the busy bodies afore- 
said from refusing to courage his mervices; and 
there is nothing, and will be nothing, to prevent 
other people from engaging lila services, if they 
choose to do so. “ It is setting a high value on 
our opinions,” shrewdly says Montaigne, “to 
roast people on account of them.“ Tt is setting 
à high value on themi to try to persecute people 
iu any way on account of them. -A e. 

— 

That was a good, though rather a severe pun, 
which was made by a student In one of our the- 
ological eeminaries (and he was not one of the 
2 of the eines either), when be asked: 

Why in Prof. — thegreatest, revivallst of the 
. ana on an “giving it up" said; '* Because 

e close of every sermon there ‘Great 
Awakening.’ = as 


THE INDEx. 


OUR PLATFORS. 


[In order that our readers may appreciate the 
growing tendency of the Evangelical churelies to 
combine their forces and concentrate their power, 
and in order that the liberal eloment muy com- 
probend the necessity of tenfold vigllanec: in 
defence of a religious liberty whieh could not fail 
lo be most seriously threatened by such a vast. 
Evangelical combination, wo copy the following 
Joug articles from the New York Union Advocate, 
a paper powerfully supported and ably edited by 
“(ergymen of various Evangelieal Denoniitin- 
lions” In the sole interest of this dangerous 
shemo, The busis of unlon, bo it remembered, 
js the Evangelical creed. Wheu will the liberals 
understand that they must yet contend as never 
before In defence of simple Freedom ?—En.] 


We have been requested by a genilenian well 
kuown in the coniniercial world, to vive such a 
condensed statement of the principles and object 
of the Union Advocete that n business man 
could understand our drift ata glanee. 

In complianco with this we would my that wo 
are Lee te the reconstruction of the Evan- 

urch. 
Eren Church, made up of all our orthodox believ- 
ers, is now devold of system, and cut up into 
several unconnected and rival denominations, 

With the peculine views of these denominn- 
tious, or their various methods of operation, we 
have nothing todo. We believe that they are 
faithful in preaching the Gospel, and in managing 
the trusts committed to thelr charge, and are 
doing the best that can bo dune under the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

The difficulty lies in the want of organization. 

Fach sect has a complete and independent 
array of Institutlons and officers, and is striving 
for the oecupation of the whole country. Work- 
ing without concert, they are crowding here, and 
n tful there, rushing all together Into desir- 

openlugs, and leaving other inportant sce- 
tions entirely overlooked. At the recent open- 
ing ofthe Brooklyn Tabernacle Lay College, Mr. 
William E. Dodge stated that “ he was eng 1 
in building a railroad 500 miles long, through a 
new country, with a village every ten miles, 
every one of which would want A minister,’ 
When that rallrond is 9 ocensional 
points will be over-stocked with ministers, and 
vast reaches will havo none at all. Were the 
railroad. itself conducted on this principle, the 
superintendents and vgrious division agents 
operating at random over the whole line each 
for himself, the corporation would go into bank- 
-— in a month. 
nthe cities nlo, this want of organization 
results in a confusion equally disastrous. Here 
in New York, cach Beet, having the whole island 
in charge, is pushing its sanctuaries into the 
choicest positions to secure the wealthiest patron- 
age, As a consequence, in the richer sectious 
they have built churehes so thiekly that their or- 
rang jor euch other, whileiu the poorer quarters, 
twenty times as populous, multitudes are left in 
n heathendom dark na the jungles of Indin. 
, Auoblerelsssof men do notlive than the Cliris- 
tian capitalists of New York ; they have poured 
out their money like water for the enuse of relig- 
Án. What are the results? A forest of brown- 
Kone spirea In the upper part of the eity, and 
over one hundred thousand persons in the year 
1550 pent to gur different prisons almeshiouses, and 
reformatory inslitutions, from the lower parts of 
the city, ‘The sectarian system, making these 
ehurehes rivals of each other on the same ground, 
compels them to hasten up their edifices bur- 
dened with debt, and to compete with each other 
Mierwarda for attractive Preachers and artistic 
minie; thus their pews become so expensive that 
only thy rich can afford to altend, or as one of 
Our religious papors lately expressed it, ‘it has 
ea question whether any man will n Jess 
Nome than $5,000 a year, can goto lien ven from 
ies ork, pre-suppoeingr that one must io there 
teh aur ehurches" And thia is the state of 
ius in à. city, nineteen twentieths of whose 
people are poor, and who have around them 
‘eventy-four hundred drinking saloons Auring 
them on to ruin, 

Further than this, the system interferes with 

M —— the ih e *. —.— non 

) may he ay to their differences, anc 
lever cordially they may treat endi ier, 
i — hold the existeneo of theso various 
lela MiAtions ns proof that the Gospel is still in 

Vibe vam dae no qwar Interpretation of the 

"mn. M. Ü A- 

* religion ilor s ground they neg 
"his evil becomes. aggravated ns We approach 
(he heathen World, especially the cullivuted nnd 
1 natlony of the Enst, Tho noted Hindu 
A we ND Chunder Sen. afer hia late tour 
8 Jritlan, drew a mortifying pict- 
glish sects, ench holding vut to 

y and wesuriny him that it alone 
title of Christian. “Jf I 

"m — ay 3 asil lie,“ T could 
ly ^ “oO many different. things, that 
lo not know whieh of l these sects to take up 


with!” Ina word, we are beginning to under- 

stand from painful experience, the meaning of 

the Saviour's parting prayer for his ple : 

E nd they all may be one, that the world may 
re, 

The next question Is as to the remedy. This js 
ua plain as the disease. We advanced no novel 
theory, discovered fn our own day, but a simple 
return to the evclesiustical plan’ laid down by 
the Apostles, and carried out in the New Testa- 
ment churches. ‘This plan is as follows =— 

„l. That, on the essential facts of the Way of 
Salvation, all Christiana ahould be firmly, indi- 


visibly, and uncompromisingly One. These fac 
are stated in Scripture with, t — 
aud in regard to them we have no di nent. 


2. That on all points of minor jm: ce, not 
so declsi vely settled In Holy Writ, cach Christian 
must be free to Judge necordlug to his light, or, as 
Bt. Paul expresses ſt, be fully persunded in his 
own mind.“ 

On these two principles tho early churches 
organized un follows :— 

n each locality, all believers batni united upon 
fundamentals formed one body and were known 
as the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of 
Corinth, the Church of Ephesus, ete. Not a sl- 
itary iustance is mentioned of there heing more 
than one Chureh in any one cily. But among 
these early Christians, there were just as many 
disputes upon secondary matters as among our- 
selves, and these disputes were of the same nature 
as those which have divided us. Accordingly, 
our primitive ancestors were allowed to form 4 
any place as many different societies or co - 
gations us they pleased, which congregations 
were left to arange their worship and order and 
iniuistry, as éuited themselves, The reault was, 
enlire iberty for the Society, subordinate to 
the united interests of the whole. 

‘The arrangemont was ly that u 
which the American Republic is formed, Sepa- 
rate Stutes, Counties, and Cities, each attend 
lo its own affairs, making its own laws and elect- 
ing its own officers; nnd a general government 
attending to matters of inter-communication, the 
1 of mutual rights, aud the lan- 
ship of common property; an arrangement 
which has made the Uni States at once the 
freest and strongest commonwealth on the globe. 


What would be the effect of such n system in 
tbe Church? Beginning at the foundation, we 
see that it would elevate each individual Christ- 
ian society from a denominational outpost, to 
the dignity of an independent so(ality. No con- 
ference ut Babylon would then threaten tho peace 
ofa congregation in Williamsburgh, for practising 
open communion, No convention in lllinois 
would go into court to oust n people in Chicago 
from tlie edifice LM built, for omitting offen- 
sive words from a Baptismal service, No assem- 
bly in Venusylvania would condemn a soclety iu 
Philadelphia for ainging “ Rock of Ages. lie 
seaudal and disgrace of such prosecutions would 
cease, for each body of bellevers would be free, 

On the other hand, the Society, having its re- 
spousibilities shifted from its denomination to its 
neigliborhood, would realize its immediate call 
for the evangelization of its vicinity. 1t would 
theu have no excuse to leave n centre of populn- 
tion for a sparse but fashionable suburb; nor 
would its contributiona be drafted away from the 

r around its own doors, tostart rival churches 
n distant villages already supplied with the 
Gospel. 

The te ach of the city woun gn as occa- 
sion required, for pn of united prayer, gen- 
eral 2 —— ow etal 1 reform ; could institute 
proper judicatorles for the trial and discipline of 
lininoral members; and would district its terri- 
tory into parishes, iu each one of which the resi- 
dent soviet; should work as its permanent homo, 
be accountable for every soul within its limits, 
and be free from intrusion and interference. 

The General or National Assembly would ex- 
ercise such powers as might be delegated to it by 
the popular will, and disbume the funds coni- 
mitted to it for frontier and mission work ns 
should best advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
A constitution could rendily be framed which 
would preserve the rights of each enciety, aud 
yet secure the advantages of mutual co-opera- 
tion. Our apportionments being systematized 
in this way, one dollar would effect more than 
three dollars do now, and from the inereased 
guin of publie confidence, three dollars would be 
given where one is now received, 

Under this general organization, the American 
Bible Soclety, the American Tract Society, and 
the American bunday School Union, having 
their «ffieers periodically elected by the whole 
Church, aud thelr operations and disbursements 
subject to the official scrutiny of the Church's 
representatives, would have their claim upon the 

public patronage, and thelr sphere of usefulness 
mmicasirably extended, and there would be 
added to them another department, long aud 
sorely need nn American Church Missionary 
Society, which, doing uway with a dozen secta- 
rinu institutions of n similar namo, would ne- 
complish the work of home and foreign evan- 
eelization three times as well at ouc-third the 
expense. 

n n word, therefore, we advocate a system of 
organization which has the Holy Bible for its 


, ious despotism. 


3 


Hundreds of our lendi clergymen 

sands of our most intelligent —.— of. M nra 
ties and names, are already Ying for ita eon- 

and to the merchants and mechnn- 
the farmers of our land, to all who nre 
interested in — Nate = the Christian Church, 

‘effectual aud economical. expend. 
iture of Christian funds, we would appeal "ar 


——— — 
UNITY IN ESSENTIALS, 


Then es tho Now York Union Advocate.) 

v fact, that Christians ought to be unite: 
now almost universally admitted the Chae 
hardly needs further arguinent in this direction : 
e it har ree is guidance in 

g that union. Thero is a ve celebrates 
maxim, which expresses the fustruction of 
Seripture, and the principle. of the Protestant 
world upon the polit: “U nity in essentials, Iib- 
TL in non-essentinls, everything." 
This maxim condenses the teachings of Divine 
Providence in ecclesiastical history. D 

e 


marked the discussions of the early discipl 
The Apostle Paul expostulated wit, them. Sor 
their harshness, for their unkind judgmenta of 
each other. He taught them to respect their 
neighbor's opinion, to make allowance even for 
his mistakes, to love him in spite of his eccen- 
tricitics; in a word, the lesson of the rimitive 
Chureh Was that sublime thirteenth chapter of 
Firat Corinthinna—thnt heavenly vindication of 
Ciariry, Charity for the sinner, charity for 
the heretic, charity for every son and daughter 
of e 

en, in the long career of Popery, the second 
clause became gradually undereterd, In the 
Middle Ages the Church groaned under a relig- 

A forced uniformity upon eve 

article of belief, und Y form of worship, fet. 
tered its vitality and checked its inward life. In 
their desire for union, Christians sllowed all Als- 
sent to be stamped oul; they allowed one bishop 
to be supreme upon earth, and to hold the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, After a trial of, a 
thousand years all that this arrangement could 
show as a result, was religion changed into 
priesteraft, and devotion built up into cathedrals, 
Standing at last over this desolation of piety and 
intellect, we learned that the inherent freedoin 
of the Christian man must be reserved, that 
the disciple should be amenable to only one 
Spiritual Lord, bis Master in heaven—that there 
must he liberty in non-cssentials, This was the 
Reformation. 

And now another leaf in our task has been 
lurned, aud we nre studying the page upon 
which is written, Unity in Éssentiats, Three 
words only: but how mueh toil and prayer 
must be exercised ere we ean master them ? 

Their point is, thatentranced a3 we may be by 
the heavenlinem of charity, determined as we 
may be to stand by the prinviple of liberty, there 
sre, after all, revelations of truth which must 
be the corner-stone of our union. There are 
"essentials" which must he maintained at all 
hazards We all know what they are, The 
doctrines of the Trinity, the uuiversal de. pravity 
of man, the sacrificial offering of the Bavior'& 
blood ns the sole utonement for our «ind, nnd the 
necessity of faith ere the benefits of that atone- 
mentcan be applied to the sinner, These nre 
inutters about which in the Church there can- 
not be liberty, They are just ns true as God's 
Word. It is God's command that we believe 
them. heir authority is not human, it is Di- 
vine. They are not interpretations of Seripture— 
they are Ecripture; and writen so plainly that 
the wayfaring nian, though à fool, need not err 
therein. Any tampering with these truths, any 
coquettiny with those who disavow them, is play- 
ing fast and loose with religion itself. These 
truths are linked together like the lobes of the 
heart, and s blow at any of (hem is n wound in 
the vitals, We may lcarn (his now, or we may 
go through ages of bitter expericnee in doing it; 
but learn it we must before the (blessed days of 
unity ean come—first pure, then peaceable, 
God will not allow us to unite on any basis 
which would endauger the integrity of his re- 
vealed truth. The sinner must be convinced of 
his own rebellious and hefl-deserving state by 
nature, and he must fly to the Suvior as liis onl 
refuge—he must rely upon that Savior as an Al- 
mi ty support, and he must look to the Holy 
Spirit for his comfort and guidance, 

It is useless to soften down or take the edge 
from off these “musts.” Here they are, on the 
guide-board to heaven, and, it is cruelty to the 
iuquiring soul to hint that he may trifle with 
then, The days of the Athanasian Creed are 
over. We have no right to put ln our Confea- 
sions of Faith damuatory clauses forotliers. The 
final judgment is in the hands of (inl alone; but 
that does not affect the essentiulity of these 
great Christian doctrines: without these there 
would be no Cliristianity at all. 


There is danger upon this point. Many nre so 
ect upon Christian union, that they would yield 
up all articles of belief to accomplish it. iey 


ake Scripture a nose of wax that could 

Meg etn any w. : that we might profer. They 

. would include Unitarians, who den that there 
was any atonement, and Unive ta, who say 
that It saves the faithful and the faithless alike; 


they would allow diversity ns to the nielty, a 


hrist and the iration of the Bible. 
— — na that would be worse than our — 


aytam of division, It Is better to go to 
jenated and strangers to each other, than to 
get on o path that may not lead to heaven 


nt all. 

nion Advocate will work and plead for 
N of Christlan believers; but it 
means to stand fast by the faith once delivered 
to the ealnta, While Y will uphold liberty fu Its 
proper sphere, and k for charity an uni- 
vereal application, it intends none the less to 
Jabor for a union founded alone upon the funda- 
mental and indisputable facts of Holy Writ. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND RELIGION. 


[From tho Boston Investigator.) 
The first article of the Amendments to the 
Constitution reads as follows :— 


SART, I. Congress shall make nolaw ting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of or of the prees; or the right of the 

e peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for A redress of grievances.’ 

The tenth article of the Amendments reads ns 
follows :— 


HART, 10. The powers not delegated to the 
United States the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people." 

are it is In plain 1 ii 

shall make no law respecting an 
establiahiment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof." 

"The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the Btates, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the EP. 

The Constitution prohibits Congress from es- 
tablishing a religion, but does not prohibit the 
States from doing so. Therefore utider the re- 

served rights of the Statea, there is no provision 
in the Coustitution prohibiting States from es- 
tablishing a religion, 

In 7 Commentaries on the Constitution 
ja the following: 

"It was under a solemn consciousness of the 
dangers from ecclesiastical ambition, the bigotry 
of spiritual pride, and the intoleranco of sects, 
—— exemp| Cer n our R In well aa for- 

annals, that it was deemed advisable to ex- 
clude from the National Government all er 
to act upon the subject. The situation, of 
the different States equally proclaimed the policy 
aa well as the necessity of such an exclusion. In 
some of the States unn ans constituted the 
predominant sect; in o v Con tional- 
i in others, Quakers; and In others, again, 
there was a close numerical rival among con- 
tending sects. It was m e e that there 
should not arise perpetual jealousy on the subject 
of ecclesiastical ascendency, if the National Gov- 
ernment was left free to create a religious estab- 
lishment. But this alone would ‘have been an 
Tupac security if it had been followed up by 
a declaration of the right of the free exercise of 
religion, and a probibition of all religious tests. 
Thus the whole power over the subject of relig- 
lon la left to the State Governinents, to be acted 
u necording to thelr own sense of justice and 

e State Constitutions ; and the Catholic and 
the Protestant, the Calvinist aud the Armin- 
Inn, the Jew and the Infidel, may sit down at the 
common table of the National Councils without 
ny, inquiaition into their faith or mode of wor- 


See Story on the Constitution,” 
— 17881 ry ‘onstitution,” vol, 2, 


"The only ground on whieh restrictions on 
Bunday amusements can be defended must be 
that they are religiously wrong; a notion of leg- 
islation which can never be too earnestly pro- 
tested agalust. ‘Deorum injuria, Diis vure.’ 
It remains to be proved that society or any of its 
officers hold a commission from On High to 
avenge any supposed offence to Omnipotence 
which ts not also a wrong to our fellow creatures, 
The notion that itis one man's duty that another 
N de pes was the foundation of all the 

persecutions ever trated, nnd 

admitted, would fully justify them, Though tne 
feeling which breaks out In repeated attempts to 
stop railway tareng on Bunday, In the resiat- 
ance M opening 2 and tho like, 
elity of the old persecu! tlie 

state of mind indlested by It 18 fundi Ee 
the aame. Itis a determination not to tolerate 
pem in — 5 N 7 is po miti by their relig- 
because not permitted b perse ; 
religion,” John Stuart afin. V te Dersecutora 


“Thera, now," cried little Bessie 
day, & drawer in 9 


g 
v Erandpe has gone to heaven without his &pec- 


TEHE INDEX. 


[For Tux bosz] 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


best method of dealing with the heterodox. 
Among other things he sald io ve his exact 
words): To scold and anathematize sce] ticism 


|) supremely silly.” ‘Moat of us are no 
the Bclenti e and metaphysical arguments." 
But shortly after (his wise man had sat down, 
there got up n sarcastic alat rand made 
{mmense fun for the elder brethren, chiefly by 
ringing the changes upon the question whether 
n bear swimming out to sen would become n 
whale. It was very evident that this joke was a 
great comfort to tho ignorance and superstition 
assembled, 


Dr. CHAPIN ed at Mr. Greeley’s funeral 
thas; We thank thee to-day for t blessed 
revelation of Christ which has made God known, 
and which has lighted up the uncertainty of Na- 
ture with the assurance of a Divine love, We 
thank thee, O God, that our Redeemer liveth.” 
By ‘Redeemer’ Dr. Chapin seems to mean the 
young Jew who mistakenly su that God 
‘Almighty wanted a hand to help him out with 
his care of the creation, But be must know bet- 
ter than this, pastor as he la of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity.” He must understand 
that all that we truly know of Divinity points to 
Infinite Paternity, such as needa no helping out 
In any way whatever, And he 18 a very sorry 
bellever 1f he really sees uncertainty in the 
gestions of Nature, the rising life of which in 
spring, nnd the glories of which in summer and 
autumn, bave ever been among the most power- 
ful occasions to the human mind to have ho 
ful and worshipful thoughts of Deity. In fact 
Nature has done infinitely more for man than 
tho "Christ"! of any of the sects has done, They 
may call it n revelation which has made God 
known, but In truth it has made known more 
devil than deity, and paved an Infernal part to- 
wards the heart and life of man far more than a 
heavenly. The anathema has been tbe head- 
light of the Christian engine, and Christianity 
has been more ready to curse and damn than to 
bless and comfort man. Just a few days ago an 
Orthodox church member related to me how his 
sister, on Hoge, e child, and being assured b; 
her minister t the child was robably lost, 
made a vow never to give bi to another 
child, with more than a chance of ite going 
to hell, and kept her vow, going s mourner 
thro life for her dead and damned offspring. 
The globe has never seen more Infernal supersd- 
tion than that administered by this ‘gospel! 
minister. The “uncertainty of Naturo”! It 
cannot be that Dr. Chapin docs not know better, 
aa for as belief at least la concerned. For of 
knowledge, in the strict sensa, we can none of us 
pretend to that. But of faith and hope and 
gem imngination,—these have been very lit- 
tle promot by Christ,“ nnd have been very 
much promoted by the light of Nature 
elally if we add to the light of external Nature, 
na we may, that of natural revelation In the 
human soul, 


Dr. HORACE BUSHNELL stande mldw 
tween the old Orthodoxy and the new 9 — 
6f Connecticut. In 1849, he was tried for heresy 
because of views 8 In a work on God 
in Christ." The well known Dr. Hawes was the 
chief promoter of the persecution, but it came to 
nothing; and now Dr. Bushnell stands, as Dr. 
Hawes stood then, at the hend of the pulpit of 
Qonerogationaliam ln Conneeticut, and'the moet 
thorough radicalism has come In. everywhere to 
take the place once held uted Bushnell- 
jam. Not only this, but In his last volume of ser- 
mons, recently ublished, Dr. Bushnell gets up- 
on thorough radical ground when he comes out 
upon the highest point to which his thought has 
carried him. Thus, by bringing together some 
clear radicalisms, out of one of these sermons, 
we make this confession of purely humanitarian 
falth: “The thing thut we most want ls a divine 
light in souls, insuch power as to light up faces. 
T b ponpe is nothing now, unless it Is reincar- 
nated and kept incarnate, The real sermons are 
the grait pure feelings, the generoaltles of holy 
sacrifice, Genuine good living is the gospel." 
This plainly makes character, goodness shown 
by a good "n the real and genuine thing, tho 
true Gospel, t finds divine truth 1n the great 
pure feelings of man'a heart, and not in any 
creed whatever. If bellefs are good at all, in 
this view, Iths not in themselves, but In the sup- 
port they lend to these feelings. To have the 
practical fi ls the essential thing. One 
man will have them, along withjbelief in God 
of some kind; another will have them without 
any such belief. I for my part a number 
of beliefs of this kind 4. help tofthese feel. 
try i. x know men who have the feellngs as 
as any one I have ev 
without beliefs of this Kind at all Pure, brave, 
tender goodness of heart made them noble infi- 


in the 


dels and athelsts, because the god and the faith 


held up to them were meaver than dirt and 


more hateful than any devil. Right and Truth 


and Kindness are names of their hi 


est, and 
they nre ns names as any other, 2 thing 
ls to have those great pure feell this Dr. 
Bushnell confeases, And ho l8 cular to aa 
that there ls no good in any story of some! 
past haviug had these feelings. That di 
for * but the se of it un — E 
onl ne some! — 

RO B is — news to aou how that these 
feelings are now in human breasts. It is good 
news that they come in our own minds, and 
work themselves out in our lives, It is 
news that they come in other minds, are 
worked out |n other lives. The world was never 
Bo full cf the good news of these feelings aa now, 
Men of different nations, and of different re 
fons, havethem as never before, and seem 

to go on ha’ them far beyond an 
ever seen; ally if, as seems certain, the 
miserable diabollam and Jesusism and holy bible- 
ism and church-iam of Orthodox Christianity. 
prove too near dead to do any more harm. 


Ayan 17 N M — 1 md 
brought out Tyn a very and inter- 
way, in respect of his interest In t 
and his beliefs, or want of beliefs. Thus 
said; “From ellmbing we drifted off to books and 
literature, provee f in America. I found my 
companion singularly well Informed In our Uter- 
rei and especially enthusiastio about Ral 
Waldo Emerson, whom he nounced 
some energy by far the grea mind in our liter- 
ary anna Such an admiration, coming from 
a professor of physical science, eounded a little 


surprising. It been ampi, a aene how- 
ever, hy later utterances of mia , which have 
made plain to us that, along with his study of 
material forces, he has always maintained & 
lively and sympathetic interest in the subtler re- 
finements of imaginative or metaphysical 
thought, and that side by alde with his scientific 
formule has 5 lain, half hidden, a spring 
of fresh poetic f Ing and appreciation w 

has, in an unovident way, permeated and 
adorned all his severer labors.” 


In the following ge we get a capital view 
of the relative tions in our day of believer 
and eclentist. e writer says: "I was led to re- 
mark on the, to me, illogical and self-destructive 
blindness of the mntorlalists who would end our 
existence here, and deny cw life of the apirit 
beyond that of the body. ‘But why eo?’ was the 
awkward — og so from the lipe of the Jnexora- 
ble philosopher beside me. us put to m 
trumps, and unfurnished for the moment wi 
any axiomatic or other devices of dialectic war- 
fare, I made what lame shift I could to extem- 
porize some form of argument which might 
seem to touch hard- pan, and fell back upon the 
old nssertlon of the inalienable beauty und 
worth of spiritual existence, the comparative or 
absolute {inferiority of matter, ete., ete, But 
again,'Why so eald my sturdy nent—why 
might not matter be In Its essence aa divine, 
and in its duration just us eternal, as spirit? 
Here agaln my stock of axioms and first princl- 
ye made a melancholy return of non est inven- 

ua, Of course there waa no use in going back to 
the fundamental principles of the Ch n or 
indeed any other accepted system, for I was 
dealing with an iconoclast from whose armor of 
itivism such arguments would have glanced 
neffectual, Whatever ground t be gained 
must be won in sheer logical and philosophic 
tussle, without the intervention of any form of 
traditional faith or theory. And so from point 
to polnt I was beaten by my shrewd master of 
fence, till I was forced to alt still In discontented 
silence, not at all sure that I had any good 
grounds to give forthe conviction, still 
well rooted In my conatitution, that I, aa 
stand here, am in reality som more 
in er 2 n com n carbon, nl- 
rogen an osphates, and 11 o subsist when 
these shall have been? elton e their primary 
state. After gloomily musing over my discom- 
fiture fora half-hour, rather indignant at hav- 
Ing had to bear the whole onus of a 
problem heavy enough for stouter shoulders 
than mine, I turned'on him with an appeal for 
fairness. ‘Aftor all,“ I said, ‘Professor, you have 
put the whole burden on me, and left it for me 
o prove that a man’s soul has any value or ex- 
latence beyond, or apart from, hie molecules. 
Frankly now, what do you think about It your- 
self, or don't you think at all? Do or do 
you not, give any welght to tho tnevita ten- 
deucy In human nature to speculate or dream of, 
and long for, nnd therefore to infer nnd belleve 
In, an existence of the soul Independent of that 
of the body? Ah! that, he said, was & very 
diflerent way to put it, and so interrogated he 
must allow that he, In common with all 
thoughtful men, felt the impulse to the epecula- 
tions, dreams, and even te in question 
it was at the Inference an ef that he feit 
inclined to call a halt. 

„All the tendeneles I spoke of he willingly ad- 
mitted as normal nnd appropriate in Nature, but 
that they afford any proper basis for scientific 
argument and conclusion he must firmly deny. 


— - 
«Ani here, iù continuing his remarks, ho gave 


seemed to me the moat clear 
what hon aT traton of the faith and plan of 


and s on Seed positivist which 1 
er nee 15 thorough Nature, existence, the 
have ever mid he jiko the keyboard of the 
unie . What came before the bass I don't 


my 
statements or argu 
ut forward. 
two ni 110 this discussion would havo 
The two per ory readily if each bad used his 
of the metes and bounds of 
f. Tyndall may disclaim study 
„e but known facta ns much as he 
either in his own name orin that of 
Deuce: yet the fact is that he and all bis broth 
ing about, as eager RA 
bista are Jet fo find ‘things which are 
and not one of 
keys alread, 
na he how to extend 
and touch new points of assured 
It is true that they want to make 
get thelr fingers on real facts; but 
they are us Tea mystic to feel for the 
red nd 3 and * mag- 
of their whole ness 
nlfeent ge of ioe forward of imagination, 
od is already known, 
There i} indeed 


knowledge. 
ont, and to 


Q5 school oa scientias, io m 
which do not come eir way 
hod bot vr things is not allowed; but Dar- 


d Huxley are not of this school. 
Lege ato has made such a use of 


Dr. Gladstone says O hi 
d ibly seconded by his 
ingenuity of his mind was i y Rated 


before he succeeded. 
[^ 2 him and of his master: “When 
men work with the creative genius of à Davy, 
and the intuitive spirit of investigation. and the 
wealth of ideas of n Faraday, suportat and 
4 things must come (o pass." Prof. B. also 
mm: "He who understunds how to put a prope 
ate questions to Nature generally knows how to 
extract the answers by simple means." What 
fythls but that the imagination, or the aceking 
faculty, plays the chief pest in great science ? 
The “creative genius" which can make before- 
hand on Image of how things are, the “intuitive 
mpirit of investigation and wealth of ideas" 
which enable the sclentist to give a good gom 
fons to know where to put his finger to ud a 
fact,—these are tho glories of sclence. The 
actual handling of facts when found is a much 
wmaller matter, and one which takes no seien- 
title genius to do well, So, then, it Is clear that 
the best part of science is good guessing, wise use 
of imagination, and thut great sclentista ure such 
hy —.— an inspiration In this direetion. 
Exactly so is it in the field of religion, only 
here we must mainly real content with guessing, 
except that we have ample means for becoming 
pretty sure that we guess correcily, to nb least 
mme considerable extent. Sir Wm, Thomson 
rays of Faraday, with reference to certain mag- 
netic phenomena, the mathematics of which he 
waa ignorant of, Faraday, without mathemat- 
eined the result of the mathematical 
investigation; and, what has roved of infinite 
value to the mathematicians themselves, he has 
riven them an articulate language In w ich to 
expre their resulta,” It is Just this way of 
divination that good sense in religion is devel- 
oped. The prop et who is truly such has this 
wer of divining where he does not know, It 
fabe tocall the result knowledge, for this It 
never b and never can be, But it may become 
a matler of extreme and solid confidence, never- 
theles; and ns such le ns worthy of respect ns 
the incorsant guessing of science, In fact, eo 
— is it for aina lua pw rest, he 
e or thoug’ and to form a 0 
thoughita or a faith, — enay is it to show (hat 
the human mind acta well and wortbily in 
"anding upon such a fulth, that we may very 
rly be more sure a great deal of our rellg- 
anticipations and confidences and convic- 
loon than of any which the scientist uses ns 
Provisional means of gelting at facta; and with 
D success of the scientists in their guess- 
ei we may have the utmost hope that our 
il ous previsions, foresceing, and foretelling, 
bed grove in somo main things even more guo- 
verity ; When we shall get ao far ns ta be able to 
ey them. But meanwhile we must admit 
and edo not yet see, and cannot yet know} 
1 the scientists must admit that we may justly 
ew and foretell, and ought to study ability 
RS this, to the utmost of the grentest and 
et powers of the harman soul. 


——ũ—ę—b — — 


Hell ls more bearable than nothingness.— Festus, 


THE TLN DHX. 


gratefulty recoboed, Please vend [marked copies. 


honor to be a national disciple of King Jesus. 
RRE X 


Mount ZION, May 18. 1 
— Cincinnati Gazette ( May 21, 1872). 


No BgLF-SALVATION,—However sincere our 


yers, 
righteousness and Jehovah's 
ce must found our title to eternal felicity,— 


hearts, blameless our lives, or fe 
not these, but Jesus’ 8 


jy Republic ( Phil.) 


BRIMSTONR CORNER.—Rev. Mr. Murray has 
on the 


been preaching powerful sermons latel 
“Justice of God's Punishment of the Wicked,” 
etc. His church is getting its own name 
back again, “Brimstone Corner." It is a 


name, and means the best of names, the love of 

May he not fear to warn alimers to flee 

come, an old on 
] ( ay 


Chris 
from the wrath to 
eternal life |— Zion's 


duty of every Baptist to do all he can legiti- 

AM ioi 3 5 m other er oi 
eave their unser 

and anite le the Bap iptural organizations, 

. It ls wrong In a Baptist to make the im- 

ression, by word or deed, that other . 


ons are ge churebes.— Plat 
“High Church Baptists of ‘Kentucky cale 


A Diving LIdMHTHOUSRE.— Their [men's] frail 
bark, wave-toesed and tem «As — i 
Ing upon the black rocks of eternal night, when 


Christ the Watcher lighted with the flames of 
divine justice bis own heart, that the sight 


of this astly beacon might seare them 
back to eafety, and that by this awful Light they 
might see to trim their and point their prow 
toward heaven. And so the purple life-atream 
of Christ's beneficence flowed on hi It broke in 
bloody foam on the Mount of Crucifixion, and 
darkened the heavens with its bloody TRy.— 
Rev. C. D, N. Campbell, Sermon on C ith ful 
nesa to Chriat.” 


A Nice Catrecnitem.—Right before us lie somo 
1 and answers which Rev. Charles 
we printed with his tract entitled “Have we 
resented Orthodoxy?” They are taken 
‘A Short Catechism for Young Children,“ 
by John Brown, published In Philadelphia. Mr. 
Lowe states that In the year 1864 this Catechism 
was used and committed to memory by every 
pupll, adult and infant, in the Sunday-school 
connected with a prominent Orthodox Congregn- 
tional church in Eastern Massachusetts, whose 
tor was a graduate from Andover, e fol- 
owing is a part of this cheerin 
Christian nurture for juvenlle minds :— 
Q. Does your wicked heart make all your 
thoughts, words, and actions alnful? 
A. Ves: I do nothing but ain. 
Q Is your life very short, frail, and uncertain ? 
. Yea: perhapal may die the next moment. 
a Q. What will become of you if you die In your 
sins? 
A. I must go to hell with the wicked ? 
Q How mnny kinda of sin are there? 
. 0. 
Q. at are these two kinds? 
A. Original and actual, 
Q. What is original sin? 
A. It is that sin In which I was 


born. 

Q. Doth original ein wholly defile you, and Is 
it sufficient to send you to hell, though you had 
no other ain? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What nro you, then, by nature? 

Á. I am an enomy to God, a child of Satan, 
and an heir of hell. 

Q. Cannot your good thoughts, words, or ac- 
tions recover you by the covenant of works? 

A. No: everything I do 18 sinful, 

Q. Can God pardon your sin without n satis- 
fuction to his justice? 

A. No: he will by no means clear the guilty. 

Q: Why could none but Christ satisfy your 


i 
41 Becauso noue but he could bear infinito 
th. 
*. Tow long will the wicked continue In hell, 
ste 


Misre! 
from 


conceived and 


he saints in heaven? 
. Forever and éver. 
What will the wioked forever do in hell? 
1 They will roar, curee, and blaspheme God. 
Q. What will the righteous forever do in 
heaven? 
A. They wil ten the glory and sing the 
raises of 1 
á Q. What is the prayer of the wicked In God's 
account? 
A. Itis an abomination to the Lord. Christ- 


ian Register. 


The Sanctuary of Superstition. 


N. B.—Bri&f and pithy estracts for (Ma column will be 


Kina Jrsvus.—In the love of truth, L have the 


BAPTISTS THE ONLY CHURCH.—A. It is the 


manual of 
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————————O 
Will friendly editors please copy the article 
on our first page entitled "Organize" ? 


——À—— P9 ——-- — 

We regret to sny that, probably by delays in 

the ocean mail, our "London Letter" for this 
week has failed to arrive. 


. — —— 
Rend the new advertisement of TUR INDEX 
for 1873," "A Unique Premium," and many 
other new advertisements in this Issue. 
— — 


Many thousand extra copies of Tne INDEX 
are printed this week, A large number will be 
mailed to the secular aud. religious press ull over 
the country; and such editors as will send us 
marked copies of any notice they may be so 


kind as to make will confer n great favor. 
— = 


Professor Tyndall has this noble passage lu his 
just published Forma of Water [page 180]: In 
science, opinion ought to content us only so long 
as positive proof is unattainable. The love of 
repose must not prevent us from seeking this 
proof. There is no sterner conscience than the 
seientifie conscicuce, and it demands In every 
possible case tlie substitution for private convic- 
tion of demonstratio which shall be conclusive 
to all.” "Thisisa solid nnd most weighty truth, 
which is too npt to be forgotten by tho devotees 
of a narrow individuallam. 

— — MM 

We have been repeatedly urged to republish in 
Tue INDEX the philosophical articles we wrote 
several years ago for the North American Re- 
view, as the editions of the Aevicw contalniug 
them have been all exhausted. If we ever get 
time to do it, it is our intention to reprint these 
articles in permanent form, with corrections and 
additions; but, although they are too long and 
abstruse for republication in full in THE INDEX, 
we begin with this Issue a series of cight extracts 
from them, embracing such portions as may pos- 
sibly interest our more thoughtful readers, 

— 

The advertisement headed THE INDEX for 
1873" is 89 complete as it could be made at the 
time of writing. But we wish to state that 
plans of great interest to our readers nre on foot 
which are nearly matured and will beannounced 
us soon us possible. No one, we believe, will 
regret having subseribed to the paper, or haying 
iuduced his friends to subscribe. Our efforts to 
provide a journal worthy of the cause it advo- 
cates have been untiring; and, thanks to the 
many friends who have given us their generous 
ald, we believe they will be found not to have 
fuiled. 


- —— -- 

We appeal to all those of our subscribers who 
believe in organization according to the plan 
sketched on our fimt page, to take hold of the 
work with energy in their respective localities. 
Ler A LIBERAL LEAGUE BE FORMED IN EVERY 
TOWN WHERE THERE ARE A DOZEN RESOLUTE 
WADICATS. In order to facilitate: the work, we 
will send twenty copies óf the present issue of 
Tun INDEX, postpaid, for one dollar, to any 
one who will order them, They will he found 
useful, we hope, iu carrying out the plan, Let 
there be a powerful nnd simultaneous effort 
made now to accomplish the great task of frec- 
ing America from ecclesiastical usurpation. 


When, in 1519, Cortes ordered Juan de Escal- 
ante to burn the fleet which had brought him 
and hia little army to the shores of Mexico, and 
thereby put an end to indecision, backwardness, 
and the spiritof faction among his followers, he 
played the part of a. great commander, and laid 
the foundation of that wonderful Conquest 
which must always remain one of the most ro- 
mantic chapters of either ancient or modern 
history. At such a time, seeming rashness was 
the very soul of wisdom. 

To-day the genlus of religious freedom com- 
mands her little legion of resolute followers, 
meditating the conquest in her name of an em- 
pire vaster than that of the Montezumas—no lesn, 
in short, than this great American republic—to 
emulate the courage of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, She bids them take n step which ents off 
all retreat, and commits them unreservedly to a 
career Which, whatever lies between, must end 
in a victory never to be stained with pitying or 
regretful tears. 

Religious radicalism, too long “‘sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought," must now prove 
that studious contemplation does not unstring 
the sinews or palsy the arm of action, The de- 
bate has been long enough confined to parlors; 
it must now emerge into the great world of hu- 
man affairs, Truc, the subtile Influence of spec- 
ulation, dissolving the spell of theological creeds 
which had been woven by speculation itself, has 
been felt even in legislation and political eventa. 
The emancipation of thought has already re- 
sulted in amelioration of the Statutes, and the 
day of “Bluo Laws" bas gone by, The Units- 
Tian reaction against Orthodoxy which shook 
New England fifty years ago, the Transcenden- 
talist movement which later convicted Unitari- 
anism of being itself diluted Orthodoxy, and the 
selentific philosophy of religion which now 
secks to remove the doginatic taint lingering 
even in Transcendentalism itself, have quick- 
ened thought to so great an extent that the pub- 
lic mind is reconciled to many practical changes 
in customs and institutions which could not en- 
dure the scrutinizing eye of intelligence. But 
while the cause of progress has seemed #0 pros- 
perous and triumphant, observers who look be- 
neath the surface have been steadily considering 
less evident signs of the times, knowing that 
every eurrent must have it& counter-current, 
often indeed. of greater power. They have no- 
tied the drawing together of the sects, the 
growing disregard of minor differences, the con- 
solidation of ecclesiastical forees, the increased 
emphasis of common doctrines, the evident re- 
action against the spirit of change; they have 
remembered the tenacity with which ecelesinati- 
cisin always clings to its privileges, and have 
seen the lowering clouds of inevitable resistance 
to further innovation; they have heard the first 
drops of the shower in the demands, thus far 
little heeded, for the reconstruction of the United 
States Constitution on a Christian plan. All 
this, and much more of the eame kind, speaks 
volumes to those who believe that human nature 
is to-day what it always was, and that the Christ- 
ian gospel contains still the seeds of intolerance 
toany extent, These men and women are the 
Beers of the age, discerning the future in the 
past and the present. They recognize the 
great practical task of religious radicalism, 
and would fain rouse it from dreams to deeds, 
They summon it to set the seal of action on its 
thought, and thereby to prove that this is indeed 
the truth that shall bless mankind, 

But meditation is ense, aud action is labor aud 
vonfliet. Even more than conservatism itself, 
certain sorts of radicalism dread work and de- 
precate agitation. Yet the only alternative of 
agitation is stagnation, Unless radicaliam is but 
another name for active toil in the betterment 
of aoclety, it is worse than its opposite; for 
Christian conservalism, even of the narrowest 
type, yearns with the “love of souls," and is not 
ashamed to agitate. There is no excuse for rad- 
ienlism, If it shirks the neecssary application of 
its own fundamental teaching. 

Does not ra/ienlism summon men to bo freo? 
Assuredly, yes! Is it, then, content with the 


world? Has it no rebuke for the great violations 
of freedom still tolerated and submitted to hy 
the American people? Out upon it, if it 6 Ke 
lles ita nature! It is fit only to be spewed out 
of the mouth by inen to whom radicalism inn 
great, serious conviction, aud not a play upon 
words. 

Look, you who declare that America is "free 
enough,” at these glaring infringements of all 
liberty and justice. 

1. The Christian Church of the United States, 
by the statistics of the last census, owtfa prop- 
erty to the value of 5354, 420,581. Yet all this 
enormous wealth pays not one cent to the mp- 
port of the government which protects it as it 
protects all other property. It in totally un- 
taxed, Single churches, like Trinity Church in 
New York, may own millions in their own 
right; yet they are untaxed, Tho burden of 
taxatſon, thus lifted from the shoulders of 
wealthy corporations, is laid on the shoulders of 
the community at large; ond tho poor inan who 
can with difficulty scrape together enough 
money to buy bread for his family must pay his 
share of it, must pay not ouly his own taxes, 
but the taxes shirked by the Christian Church. 
He may not believe in Christianity, as often he 
does not; he may believe ita doctrines are delu- 
sions nnd its practice an outrage. But none the 
lese is he forced to pay its taxes, and submit to 
its control. And this le American liberty! And 
America is "free enough" ! 

2, The support of chaplains or Christian clergy- 
men in Congress and in State Legislatures, in the 
army and navy and the militia, in asylume and 
prisons and houses of correction and homes for 
disabled soldiers, must be paid out of revenues 
collected from the whole people,—from: Christians 
and “ Infidels,” from deists, panthcists, atheists, 
sceptics, rationalists, and free thinkers of all 
degrees, as well as from devout believers in the 
gospel, This, too, is American freedom ! 


3. Appropriations of public money, raised from 
the whole people, are In most of the States habi- 
tually made in some form or other in the inter- 
est of Christianity, In New York State alonc, 
millions have been approprixted to Christian 
institutions within n few years, mostly Catholic, 
but many also Protestant. By what right is 
your money thus cunningly taken from you hy 
the Church? Politicians are bought, and the 
people are sold, hy the Catholic and. Protestant 
churches of America, And America is "free 
enough " ! 

4. Religious services nre required. aud sus- 
tained by the government in many different 
ways. The courts are opened with prayers, paid 
for by the job. Every regiment, every vessel of 
war, is the parish of some clergyman salaried hy 
the government; nnd wherever & national or 
State institution of any magnitude is cstab- 
lished, there ia the Inevitable minister of Christ, 
preaching the Christian gospel. Nay, In almost 
every public school the teachers must every day 
discharge the cleri¢al function, and read a por- 
tion of the Bible as au act of religious worship. 
Aud America is "free enough"! 


5. The Prosident of the United States, and the 
Governors of most of the States, publicly pro- 
elaim religious fasts and festivals in their official 
capacity. President Lincoln was the first to 
appoint n National Thanksgiving; aud Presi- 
dent Grant has continued the iliegal practice. 
Nay, President Grant bas deliberately made the 
“Christianization” of the Indians a part of the 
settled. policy of the administration, and thus 
turned the Federal gov;rnment into a Mission- 
ury Bociety. 

6. Official oaths are neeessary in order to 
qualify for offlce; and in many States the testi- 
mony of an atheist is rejected hy the courts, al- 
though hi4 character for veracity may be unim- 
peachable. In Penusylvanla this disability is 
carried so far that an “infidel” society has been 
within a few years declared hy Judge Shane 
wood Incapable of receiving a bequcet. Yet 
America Is “free enough!!! 

7, Laws everywhero are in force diseriminat- 
Ing between Sunday and the rest ef the week, 
sometimes avowedly and sometimes covertly on 
Christian grounds; und penalties are imposed 


— 


for violations of the “sanctity” of the Sabbath. 
Even iu Massachusetts, within a very few 
le nnd well-bchaved citizen 
waa fined for (raining n vine lu his own house on 
sunday. Public libraries are kept shut by the 
law, against the wishes and wants of a large 

on of the inhabitants; and in a thousand 
ways the obeervance of tho Bunday-Sabbath is 
forced upon the entire people. But America is 


months, a peaceab 


" freo enough” t 


s, Many laws of various kinds, penal and other- 
wise, are based upon!“ Christian” conceptions of 
1 moral- 

ity. Usury laws, iu especial, which sometimes 

work great detriment to the business interests of 
whole communities, are in fact based upon the 

Bible conception that it is a crime to take Inter- 

eat for money loaned; although the common 
"^ sonseof mankind rejects the notion in fact, Laws 

against profanity, against blasphemy, and so 
forth, still stand on the statute-books to dis- 


morals, a4 distinguished from un 


grace tho State that tolerates them. 


In all these and many other ways, the Church 
has contrived to establish itself practically as a 
governmental institution; and in some of the 
states, ns New York and Pennsylvania, Christ- 
janity has been judicially declared “ part of the 
common law." To the radicalism which pro- 
femen to belleve that Church and State ought 
never to be united, yet professcs to believe also 
that America is “free enough," what shall be 


sail but that is a mockery and a sham ? 


Now we do not hesitate to affirm that radical- 
ism has n great public duty to discharge in eman- 
cipating America from this political control of 
Christianity. We would scrupulously respect 


the private religious belief of every man, even 


while we think it superstitious, and, if he desir- 


ed to listen, would endeavor to make its charac- 
ler clear to him. The right of Christian congre- 
gations to a«semble, and to conduct their worship 
unmolested, we should be the first to defend. 
Iut the assumption of the Church to direct the 
administration of the government, and to control 
the public funds and the public schools in its 
own luterest, we denounce as an Intolerable out- 
rage and usurpation, demanding immediate re- 
form, It is an assumption full of the most real 
and imminent danger to our political and educa- 
tional institutions; and the longer it is submit- 
led to, the more dangerous it becomes. It 18 
time to meet this assumption with an overwhelm- 
ing rehuke at the hands of the American people; 
and radicalism Hes under a solema obligation to 
rouse thesluggish public to ad minister this rebuke. 
Nothing will enaure the perpetuity of the Union 
lut the great principle of the absolute separation 
of Chüreh and State; and now is the time to 
avert this principle with an emphasis and start- 
ling foree never heard before. 

Therefore to you, radicals of America, we make 
a most serious and earnest appeal (o organize at 
once for the discharge of this high duty. You 
cannot organize too soon or too effectively. Next 
February the “ National Association to secure a 
Religious Amendment to the United Btates Con- 
Mitution" will hold its annual Convention in the 
city of New York. That movement is a vital 
one, because it grows out of the logical and prac- 
tical necewities of the Christian Church. Feeble 
asit seema to-day, itisstrony with all the strength 
of ideas shared in common by all sects and 
denominations, Under the stress of eventa, those 
ideas must spread, till in some shape or other 
they are adopted hy a great party. How shall 
we meet chem? Simply by opposing the mis- 
thievoua change contemplated? No! Let us 
meet them by a bold and resolute determination 
lostrike out of the government so much recog- 
nition of Christinnity as it now contains. Carry 
the war Into Africa! Organize yourselves for 
the peaceful work of educating this nation In the 
frst principles of religious liberty, and thelr more 
‘ouxtstent application. Bec to It that the States 
‘onform their reapective Constitutions to the 
Fran Constitution of the United?States. Make 
V. inposible for reviving medirevalism to put 
Out the light of the nineteenth century. 

One wort more. Lot us go into this great work 
" ith ^ spirit worthy of it, Cherish no partisan 
"mes to the men and women who compose 

Christian Church, Remember, it ts not they, 
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but the system that ensla ves them and would 
fain enslave us, that is the foe. Let the noblest 
spirit of devotion to freedom, to Justice, to equal 
rights, to universal love and good will, not fur 
ourselves alone, but for ALL, animate and dignify 


our action, If in this spirit we organize and 


work for liberty, the common cause of all human- 


ity; our children and children’s children shall 


thank us with grateful hearts, as those that have 


done well, and not ill, to their fellow-men. 


Burn, then, your ships behind you, forget your 
mutual jealousies, and press forward to the great 
victory of universal emancipation! In the ser- 


vice of this cause let all liberala be of one mind, 
one heart, one will, and make St their high sim 


to deliver to posterity the priceless heritage of n 


land sacred to the grandest and fullest freedom 
yet known on earth! 


MORE PETITIONS. 


the United States Constitution have been re- 
ceived :— 

From Mr. T. K. Peck, Hanover, Connecticut, 
one hundred and twenty-seven names (collected 
in the towns of Canterbury, Scotland, and 


Sprague); from Mr. E. Newel Hamilton, Or- 


ange, Indiana, ten; from Mr. William Jensen, 
Cawker City, Kansas, sixty-five; from Mra. 
Nancy H.J. Blaisdell, Wellesley, Massacliuselts, 
two; from Mr, N. Little, Newbury, Maseachu- 
setis, twenty-nine; from Mr. John L. Whiting, 
Boston, Massachusctis, forty-four; single names 
from different places, three. 

This raises the total number of names gent direct. 
ly to THE INDEX Office to Thirty-Four Thousand, 
Six Hundred and Sixty-Nine (34,0669). The eu- 
tire list will now be soon forwarded to Wash- 
ington, to be presented in Congress; aud all 
those who are still collecting algnatures should 
send In their lists at once. 

—  — MÀ 
A LETTER FROM MAX MUELLEK. 


Our readers will be muell Interested lu tbe fol- 
lowing letter from Professor Max Müller, of Ox- 
ford, England, which we publish by permission 
of the distinguished writer :— 

Park's END, Oxronn, Oct. 12, 1872. 

Dear Sir,—I have just returned from Qer- 
mauy, where I spent the whole of the summer, 
lecturing on Bauskrit aud Comparative Philot- 
ogy in the newly founded University of Strass- 
burg. I found your letter of Aug. 5 waiüng for 
me here, and I hasten to answer it as well as I 
can, under great pressure of work which has ac- 
cumulated during my long absence from Oxford. 

That the want of a Journal entirely devoted to 
Religion in the widest sense of the word should 
be felt Iin America,—that such a journal should 
haye been started and powerfully supported by 
the best minds of your country,—is a good sign 
of the times. There is no such journal in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, though the number 
of so-called religious or tbeological periodicals is, 
ns you know, very large. 

That religion is a function of the mind, and to 
be studied as such both In its subjective condi- 
tions nnd In its historical development, like Ian- 
guage, like art, like philosophy, Is a conception 
admitted na yet by very few even among those 
who are ready to examine s new truth, when it 
is placed before them. Even by those who have 
ceased to look upon religion as simply something 
contained In books, religion is generally looked 
upon as something strange, as a gilt eicher 
granted or denled to man, according to the timc 
In which he ls born or the country in which ho 
lives,—as something outside the pale of our Tiu- 
manity, and in the production of which man lins 
no concern, no active share. And yet the high- 
est Interests of his soul are supposed to depend 
upon religion, aud he is made responsible for it in 
this life and in the life to come. 

These views held with regard to religion re- 
mind one of the views held, not very long ago, with 
regard to Ianguoge. Language, too, was consid- 
ered asa gift bestowed on man from without, 
as something far beyond the powers of human 
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Since our last acknowledgment, the follow- 
ing additional lista of names to the remoustrance 
against the proposed Christlan Amendment of 


workmauship, as more or leas perfect lu differ- 
ent countries and at different periods of the 
world’s history, and to be used by each man 
born into this world, without a murmur and 
without reflection. The Helonce of Language 
has driven away such views forever. We know 
that man would not be man without language, 
that language is uot au instrument placed [nto his 
hands, and more or less perfeetly played by dif- 
ferent races, but that It belongs to man ns much 
aa his fl vo senses; that it is the natural and Iney- 
itable manifestation of the human mind, while 
Creating a world of thought out of the world of 
sense; and that, in Its different forms, it is the 
work of man, or, more truly, the work of mau- 
kind, We no longer call the Chinese language 
imperfect, much less do we laugh nt itor oon- 
demn it: on the contrary, we learn to admire the 
wonderful art by which all the wants of the ra- 
tonal mind, In its striving for utterance, nre sgt- 
isfled there Iu the simplest, it may scem childish, 
yet most ingenious way. 


Again, in a truly sclentific study of tho history 
of architecture, we have long ceased to admire 
Grecian temples or Italian palaces only. We 
study rude stone monuments; we try to find. out 
the true purposes of cromlechs and dolmen ; we 
explore caves, half natural, half artificial; and 
we begin to understand that the wandering no- 
mad of the desort may have lived na happlly in 
his tent as a king In bis palace. 


We must try to learn the same lewons from a 
truly eclentific study of the history of religion. 
We must try to understand that the human soul 
in its religious aspirations mny find comfort even 
if prostrate before a fetish, and build itself a Tab- 
ernacle even in the desert of Buddhist Nibilism. 
There is a divine wledom in the history of man- 
kind, which seems foolishuess to mat so long 
only as he reads Its pages through the spectacles 
of lils own conceita. Lot us but read these pages 
again with our own eyes, and with a firm faith 
in that Wisdom and Love which encircles, per- 
vades, and upholds the whole world, und the 
spirit of Invidlous comparison which, outaide the 
pale of one's own religion, sees nothing but false 
religion, idolatry, and deviiry, will be driven out 
by the new spirit which reigns In the Compara- 
tive study of all religions, nud seca or tries to see 
good In everything. . . , 

To-day I send a short article of mine which 
appeared in 1870, and which is perhaps not 
known to your readers, It is called "A Chapter 
of Accidents In Comparative Theology," and 
was meant chiefly to inculcate caution in the 
treatment of aucient religions. 

Believe me, Denr Bir, 
Yours sincerely, 
Max MUELLER, 
— —ͤ—— — 
CREEDLESSNESN AND BRAINLENENESN. 


The idea does not seem to be a wholly new one, 
thal men may do some independent thinking, 
and yet uot all thtuk just alike. Rut this easy 
lesson In liberty is still too dificult for a great 
many wortby people, aud they persist In treating 
it us if it were as hard to fathom as Mr. B. P. 
Andrews’ “Science of Univerwology," or the 
“Secret of Hegel." 

Take for instance our good friends of the New 
York Independent, who treat the Free Religious 
Association more generously, on the whole, than 
do the Unitarian or Universalist newspapers. 
Yet over this first elementary principle of its 
existence they puzzle and shake their henda, asif 
it were the forty-eeveuth proposition of Euclid. 
Nothing cau convince them that meu can be col- 
lectively creedless, nud yet not be individually 
brainless. 

Thus in criticising the lato Free Religious Con- 
ventions iu Philadelphia aud Brooklyn, the edit- 
orlal paragraphist of the Independent shakes 
his head over Mr. Frothingham’s first and safest 
announcement. l'or the hundredth time, the 
Prealdent of the Free Religious Association ex- 
plained that the organization ns such had no 
creed and no views, being made up of men of all 
opinions, who were willing to unite In the pursuit 
of truth, This might seem, at least, an intelligi- 
ble position; but to this editor it Is “sheer non- 


8 
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sense," “People who have no creed,—that in to 
say, no opinions on religious subjects and scarcely 
‘any views at all,’—do not exist; andif they do, 
they are of no account." And another writer in 
another column, writing yet more carelessly or 
hastily (80 hastily, at any rate, as to declare that 
there is no dictionary meaning of the word re- 
ligion” which does not imply “a bond," whereas 
Cicero merely derives the word from rclegcre, 
“to rend over," and Andrews! Latin Dictionary 
necepts the derivation), echoes thestrain: "Men 
whose only boast it is that, they have no convic- 
tions, that they are certain of nothing, that 
there is no truth in earth or heaven to which 
they will promise to adhere over-night, do not 
seem to us to haye the stuff in them out of which 
heroes are made." 

No matter about the herolam. I trust the 
members of the Free Religious Association have 
notsunk so low as to claim or disclaim that qual- 
Ity—to boast or belittle their sacrifices. The 
balance of moral courage between those who nd- 
here to the popular theology and those who re- 
nounce |t, must be struck by somebody else. 
But who are these men who are thus described 
by the Independent? Is it Mr. Frothingham 
who has "no opinions on religious subjects,” or 
Mr. Abbot who boasts that he has no convio- 
tlous“ ? It is as if some bewildered bystander 
came to these hard-worn soldiers in the midst of 
battle, with the amoke and the gunpowder on 
their foreheads, and sald to them: My dear 
fellows! you are mistaken. You are not 
fighting. Quite the contrary. Allow me to ee- 


cort you to a recruiting office, and enlist you Into - 


the army !" 

Tt Is easy to understand why selence is now 
making such inroads upon theology, when we 
thus perceive such a difference between the 
methods of tlie two departments. In n scientific 
body, It is well enough understood that creedless- 
ness Is one thing and braluleasness quite another. 
Tt ls the being bound, as an organization, by a 
creed, that would seem the brainless symptom In 
science. That which appears to even the liberal 
Independent so incredible in religion is the very 
method that prevails In every scientific assocla- 
tion and makes it stroug. The American Asso- 
elation for the Advancement;of Science, and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, ore as 
absolutely creedless as the Free Religious Associ- 
ation. Their president may be one'year as Dar- 
winian as Professor Gray, and the next year as 
anti-Darwinian as Professor Agassiz. In either 
ease, the president may ssy for his association 
what Mr. Frothingham said for his, that it has no 
creed and no opinions, That ls, the opinions be- 
long to the individual members, uot to the organ- 
ization. ‘These strong scientific thinkers need no 
other bond than the love of science; Just as the 
members of the Free Religious Association unite 
only to promote the Interest» of pure religion, to 
encourage the scientific study of theology, and 
to increase fellowship In tho splrit“ ns the Boci- 
éty’a constitution says. That this is creedless- 
ness, we maintain; that it is brninlessness, we 
deny with all the brains which nre allotted to our 
share, 


If there is moro resolute individual thinking 
anywhere on earth than can be found within the 
Association's limits it would bean Interesting 
spectacle, We do not even agree in the defini- 
tion or derivation of the word "religion," just as 
it was remarked at a scientific meeting in Eng- 
land, that no two members gave the same defi- 
nition of the word''sceienco." We assume that 
every one must havo his or her individual opin- 
iou or credo. What we repudiate is the impera- 
tive mood of the verli —which is crede, the orig- 
inal spelling of the word creed. 


We stand with the men of selence who nre 
now setting the example of freedom to the men 
of religion, Aud as we have the support of their 
method, on the one side, su poetry sustains us on 
— posing r says our own Whillier, in 
painting the ide riod of his ‘ r 
Fans pe his "Pennsylvania 


For thero was freedom in that weakening time 
Of tender soula; to differ was not crimo; 
he varylug bells made np the perfect chime," 


T. W. It. 
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NOT TO DESTROY BUT TO CONNERYE. 


The spirit In which we do s deed is somolimes 
even more Important than the deed itsolf. 
Often n bad or an injudicious manner and tone 
of speaking or acting will destroy the good 
effects of n timely and necessary mensuro, and 
divert it from the end most desirable. Out of 
the full heart comes the earnest word; but If 
the heart be not suffused with tho purest spirit 
and fired with the loftiest motive, the word will 
have a sharp and harsh sound and grate so din- 
greeably on the sensitive soul and ear, that the 
one will be repelled and the other closed to its 
appeal. Especially is it important, therefore, 
that those who have deeds to do and words to 
speak which are aimed at removing prejudices, 
dispelling superstition, and enlightening igno- 
ranee, should act and speak in tho gentlest, 
wisest, most magnanimous spirit and tone, with 
ns little hurt to innocent and unprepared minds 
as possible. We would not counsel the withhold- 
ing of any truth, the staying of any timely 
vigorous word, the suppressing of nny full- 
grown necessary measure, the quenching of sny 
accumulated ardent purpose—not at all; but we 
hold ít to be the religious duty of all who speak 
and act before the public, with a view to Its 
instruction and education, ita advancement 
and elevation into freer, grander, truer modes 
of thinking and being, to spare no pains and 
omit no opportunity to convince the world that 
their motives are unselfish, their Intentions 
kind, and thelr alms the most beneficent and 
all-conserving, Only by so doing will they 
really further and not hinder, prosper and not 
spoll, that to which they put their hands and for 
which they poise their tongues. 

It isa matter of no surprise to us that so many 
of the Christian public regard with indignation 
and horror the attitude and assertions of Free 
Religious writers and spenkere; not that we do 
not think that forthe most part these writers and 
apeakere proceed to their work 1n u singularly ex- 
cellent and commendable way, but because this 
same Christian public are 30 unprepared, by all 
their previous education, to understand how any 
one can renounce Christianity without renounc- 
Ing all that 1s truly good und desirable. Christians 
habitually and invariably identify Christianity 
with religion. In their view, Christianity is not 
a religion but It is religion itself; and toattnek or 
impeach or criticise Christianity, therefore, is 
to attack and impeach and critielse religion. 
When we remember how sacred this word, 
religion, js to the heart of man, and always has 
been; how associated it is with all that man has 
held most venerable and holy ; how intertwined 
with his dearest memories, his fondest hopes, his 
noblest Joys, his purest aspirations; how swathed 
and upborne his whole life has been with ite pre- 
cious consolations and divine nesurances,—wu 
cannot wonder that Christians, who for eighteen 
centuries have used Christianity and religion aa 
equivalent and interchangeable terms, should 
be startled and shocked at hearing this faith 
dented the pre-eminence they have so long 
unhesitatingly yielded to it, and at being com- 
pefled to listen while the previous question is 
moved upon Its claims, its merits, and its prerog- 
atives. Indeed, we should bo very much disap- 
pointed If they were not startled and shocked, 
and summoned, by all this modern advance of 
thought, to defend with their utmost energy 
that which they hold to be &o true and precious, 
If men would give up their most sacred convic- 
tions without a struggle, if they would see that 
which they regard as religion ussaulted and car- 
ried with storm of question and denial without 
vigorously trying to defend It, we should believe 
less than we do in their capacity to reverence 
what in the end will be proved to be really truest 
and best. 

We do not shrink to confess, then, that it la 
the noodful and Inevitable task of Free Relig- 
lonists to convinco Christians, as well by man- 
ner and tone of utterance and action as by argu- 
ment, that Free Rellgion aims not to destroy but 
to conserve religion; that the whole movement 
to supersede Christianity by Natural Religion 
has for ite foremoet aim to foster, ndvance, and 
assure all the highest and deepest religious inter- 


esta of man; that the movement lo sceularize 
the government, and rid it of all ecclesiastical 
influence and control, means not the desecration 
nor the overthrow of any altar to which the 
heart of man brings sincere and faithful wor- 
ship, but on the contrary to lead the wholo 
people, in the spirit of the largest liberty and in 
the light of the purest Intelligence, to discrim- 
inate between the formal and the essential, tho 
instituted and the spontaneous, the special and 
the universal In faith and worship, and to found 
religion not on law and statute, but on the free, 
glad, natural homage of the human heart, We 
heartily believe that this is what Free Religion 
aims and is able to accomplish, and that it can 
be proved to have just this and no lesa worthy 
intention and capacity. It nims to make ali 
men free—free not to impose upon one another 
religious beliefs and forms, but each to enjoy his 
own, It would have no national altar or ' 
church, no national creed of thelam or nthelsm ;, 
but it Isbors for such a broad and wise education 
of every man, as will lead him to serve and rev- 
erence the highest ideal of whicb his individual 
nature is capable of conceiving. A. W. B. 
— — —-— —— — 


THE RIGHT POINT. 


At the Installation of Rey, George Hepworth, 
last month, ns pastor of ati ‘‘unsectarian church," 
that ls, a church that Is sectarian only towards 
Romanista on the one side and Rationalists ou 
the other, Mr, Hepworth, in response to an in- 
quiry, gave an account of the mental process 
that led him out of Unitarianiam, and stated the 
considerations that prevailed with him to take 
his last step. Early fallure to bring others to 
his opinlona" (we quote the report of the New 
York Tribune) "Icd him to study and think and 
he came to the conclusion that It was better to 
teach men what to believe than what not tu he- 
lieve, He seemed to be working out of sympa- 
thy with everybody, and dolug them no appre- 
clable good,” 

This is precisely what every young miuister 
feels before he is beartily committed to his work, 
—before he understands the conditions of il. 
He thinks ho has made a mistake, has got iuto 
the wrong sect, has chosen the wrong profession, 
has misdirected his talents. He complains of 
being lonely, of being out of syinpathy with peo- 
ple, of doing no appreciable good. We presume 
that every earnest man goes through (he eame 
experience. He i» lonely; he ia out of sympa- 
thy with people, What then? Is that a sigu 
that ho ts on the wrong track or on the right 
one? 

Assumlug that the majority nre right, it is s 
sign that ho is on the wrong one. Assuming 
that the majority are wrong, It is a sign that he 
is on the right ono. 

In the first ense there is butone course to take: 
he muat go with the majority, wherever that is. 
In Protestant countries It will be with the“ Evan- 
gelleale ;" In Catholic countries it will be with the 
Romanists, On this principle uo new departures 
would ever have taken place. There never 
would have been a Protestantism; there would 
never have been n Iomanism'; thero would 
never have been a Christianity. In the latter 
caso there is but one course to take: ho must 
stay where ho is, accept his loneliness, take a 
certain absence of sympathy as an Indication 
that he is doing his duty, aud learn to look very 
far below the surfaco for evidence of the effect of 
his labors. The first position is the more com- 
fortablo; tho second is the more heroic, Each 
has its dangers; on one side the danger is of fatal 
acyulescence, on the other of fatal presumption. 
The man who ora ves sympathy must beware 
lest he sink coneelence aud lose independence, 
lest he cease to study ond think, lest he mistake 
sympathy for evidence of Influence when it may 
be evidence of inefficiency. Tue man who 
stands alone must beware lest he mistake pre- 
tentiousness for prophecy nud arroganes for 
inspiration. 

“One with God is n majority," said Frederick 
Douglas; and a very splendid saying it waa. 
But how shall the “one” know that he is with 
God or God with him? Is isolation from one’s 
fellow erentures equivalent to commerce with 
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" the isolation proceed from stub- 
Ot m or ente w, or perverseness, or un- 
reasonableness, or conceit? The man in a mi- 
nority is sorely tempted to claim the invisible 
infinite as being on his side. He must have com- 
munion somewhere; he must be in sympathy 
with aomebody. All alone none cau endure to 
bo; all alone none pretends to be, save the mad- 
1 in sympathy with the meu of one's own 
E as never been u sign of greatness, for 
it betokens n mind that lives on a level with the 
average mind, Tho slucero have never large 
following. The great teacher has few disciples : 
not that every teachor who has few disciples is 
great, Littleness keeps people away as well as 
greatness. But grentness keeps people away. 
In London, Martineau and Maurice spoke to 
scores and hundreds, while Spurgeon and New- 
man address thousands, Emerson has but a 
handful of disciples. Parker, as a religious re- 
former, was less in sympathy with the multitude 
than eomo of his friends think. His great popu- 
larity was due to the earnest part he took In the 
antldavery movoment, which lifted thousands to 
agreat elevation of thought and feeling. 


The popularity of a teacher is not in the best 
quarters considered a good sign. It is regarded 
ax an Indication that ho is going down rather 
than rising. If TIIE INDEX wero to be suddenly 
overwhelmed with new subscribers; if subscrip~ 
tions to stock were to come pouring in, a thou- 
mnd dollars nt a timo, so that capitalists were 
eager to put money into ij—we should gay, 
“What is Mr. Abbot about? Ts he lowering his 
mandard? Is he abandoning his principles? Ia 
he pandering to the popular taste?" The diffi- 
culty of making fricnds for the paper proves that 
the paper is doing a needed work, It ia working 
out of sympathy with the majority; 1t is trying 
to change publie opinion,—nlways n slow, labori- 
ous, and thankless task. 


Thot it has nny power to do it ls owing en- 
lirely, not to its being alone, but to its being 
io sympathy with something impersonal but 
mightier than the groups of personalities called 
churches, eects, denominations. It Is In sympa- 
thy with ideas, that are near enough to be visi- 
ble, and tangible enough to be seized, It is at 
one with the Intent mind of the generation, 
with the Intelligence that has not yet found ex- 
pmésion in ereeda, and that to the multitude 
sems negative nnd destructivo. It is in tho air, 
tut condensed, and is therefore regarded as 
yague, mystical, unrenl. It is the truth of the 
future, the revelation unrevenled, the apocalypse 
unopened. To those who have vision of It, 
itis the most real of real things. To those who 
have no vision of it, it Is nothing nnd less than 
nothing. To the mass of people he who has the 
vision seems to stand alone in a wilderness. 
They pity him. Ho is simply standing in an 
invisible company of disembodied persons, the 
undeveloped spirits of men, so to speak. Ho 
has caught the advancing forms of the coming 
generation; he hears their solid tread, marks 
their firm direction, reads the motto on their 
banner, understands the menning of their mur- 
muring speech; and he communicates what 
they communicate to him, This was the case 
with Luther, with Channing, with Parker. 
This ls the ease with Emerson, So far from be- 
mg without sympathy, the so-called leaders of 
thought have the widest and purest of all sym- 
pathy,—sympathy with the interior feelings, 
purposes, tendencies of menj—sympathy with 
the strong drift of things. To leave this for the 
fellowship of any body of dogmatists Ia & retreat 
Indeed. You may spare your pity for the soll- 
tary teachers, and sava the whole of it for theso 
comfortable Christians who have gono back to 
the flesh pots, having mado the discovery that 
Faypt was after all the Promised Land. They 
will tell people what to believe; namely, what 
they believo already on the authority of tradi- 
tion, They will leave to others the duty of telling 

em what not to believe; namely, those very 

things. 0. B. F, 

———— ——:Lç. 


In the last ‘ 
the logic of rica the "logle of events" ta 


THE INDEX. 


THE BELATION OP FREE RELIGION TO 
SOCIAL NMEFORNMS. 
I. 

The “new chemistry" teaches us that weight is 
tho measure of all things, and that our only test 
of certainty in the analysis of unknown sub- 
stances ls the fact that none of the weight of the 
original material is lost, but all is reproduced in 
the new compound. But weight is only another 
word for the comparative relation of substances 
to each other and to the masa of the earth; and 
therefore in this, we have no absolute stand- 
ard, but only a comparative ono, The true 
measure of all things is harmony, or the accor- 
dance of one thing with another or with the 
great whole. 

There is nn analogy between this scientific 
method and the practical test which the common 
sense of mankind applies to every religion. There 
is no absolute standard by which we may deter- 
mine whether this religion is true and that Is falso. 
Every sect has sought to establish one, but with 
as little success as England and France tried to 
use the measure of the royal hand or foot as a 
universa! guide. The only test is the power of a 
religion to meet the wants of human nature and 
help forward the work of humanity. 

Now that the great movement which we call 
by the name of Free Religion is passing from a 
critical and negative stage to a poaltive and croa- 
tive one, It must prepare to abide this severe teat 
by which all religions nre eventually tried. Its 
weight must be tested; we must know Its rela- 
tion to the great mass of human life, and must 
measure its power In comparison with that of 
other spiritual and mental forces. 

It must show that in its recombination of the 
original elements of human nature nothing has 
been loet, and that the freedom of movement 
given to every atom has only called out latent 
energies and developed new power of good. 

In other worda, Free Religion must be tested 
by its power to arouse, Inspire, and develop 
the faculties of the human soul, and lead them 
in a direction which shall permanently benefit 
humanity. 

If It be not so, however attractive may be Its 
freedom, however refreshing its hopefulness and 
serenity, however dignified and commanding 
Its independénce and self-respect, however ten- 
der and loving Its welcome of truth from every 
quarter, and its sympathy with every form of 
faith, it will not permanently satisfy us. 

If in our recognition of law we have lost some- 
thing of faith and trust which a blind acceptance 
of Providence would give us,—if in our cosmo- 
politan liberality we sacrifice that spirit of loy- 
alty and devotion which makes the superstitious 
crusader or bigoted fanatic noble In our eyes, Ic 
In. honoring all days alike, we have ceased even 
to feel a Sabbath calm and a holy peace steal 
over our souls,—iu short, if we have let go any- 
thing which really belongs to the Integrity of 
human nature and the highest spiritual welfare, 
then our equation ls imperfect and we must go 
back and find out what has escaped from our cru- 
cible, and why our synthesis does not correspond 
to our analysis. 

Buch is the problem which Is offered to those 
who have given up the fixed formulas of Church 
doctrine and creed, and who nre seeking new 
values in the results of the mental forces acting 
in perfect freedom. That we or any body of men 
have solved this problem, it would be folly to as- 
seri; but it is a question constantly forced upon 
ux Is there not something of jay or hope or use 
to be gained by quiet resting in the old forms 
which we are losing by setting our saila for the 
broad ocean, and following the pole-star of truth 
wherever It leads us? 

Mr. Emerson long ago expressed this natural 
feeling very beautifully In his poem of The 
Problem,” and we all of us feel tempted to nak 
the same question :— 

“Why should the vest on him allaro 
That I could not on mo enduro!" 
But of this we are sure that, ns no atom of mat- 
ter Is ever lost, but, though it may escape the 
chemlat's balance, Is safe somewhere in the unl- 
verse, 80— 
No accont of the Holy Ghost 
Tho heedloss world has over lost,” 
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If wehnve by some mistake in our methods or 
carelessuces in their application failed to preserve 
all that is of spiritual value, it is not lost, and the 
want will be revealed by the sharp testa which 
life is constantly applying; sò that wo shall be 
warned of our error, and ablo to renew aud cor- 
rect our processes, 

With this view T shall try to consider some of 
the social problems of the day as aolved by the 
methods and in the spirit of Free Religion, 


E. D. G, 
—————— 
— 


EVENING NOTES. 


DEAK Mx. Annor :—Acceptin your proposal 
that E sond you weekly a co ed Or 5o bt eor- 
respondeuce," I beg you tolet medo itin my 
own way, I offer you, then, these ““ Evening 
Notes" on random topiea, which Ishall jot down 
and send you without much after-tinkering. Let 
this rne in mind by any of your readers who 
may perchance be disposed to call me to account, 
They will be written to myself more than to the 
pub! A and I may be among the first, when I seo 
them in type by daylight, to smile at their folly, 

or shake my head over more serious faults. Lel 
them for the little good somebody may twist 
out of them, and believe me, yours truly, 


B. H. Morse. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, us report reaches 
better than he lectures. His lestur on Tom 
Hood, which [ heard, certainly left plenty of 
room for improvement. But his prayers are dis- 
eribed as superior to lecture or sermon, And 
this I can belleve, for he impresses you by man- 
ner, voice, and cast of thought, ns one whose 
whole life is LA quier that all the world may be- 
come very good, and that & ily. The hcrole 
sentiment may also claim him as n champion. 
He does not pray for sugar-plums to cat on the 
way. Hels willing torough it, it need be, accept- 
ing any amount of hardship, To beseech the 
A mighty for sorrows, afflictions, adversities, of 
every kind, if thereby we may be lifted to nobler 
and truer living, —must not a ouu like that 
strike the Divine ear oddly? 'Auking for gifts that 
come by tho way of adversity is no common oc- 
eurrenee, The ordinary "Thanksgiving ls for 
sunshine or gentle rain, not for clouds and tem- 
"i for peace and plenty, not war and famine, 

ell, it takes n grent faith to sce the good that 
ls in everything, and one ia not always eure about 
it then. Vet 1 havo sometimes wondered why 
our governors do not eum up the entire yenr, the 
evil with the good, thanking the wise Providence 


for all, and not nlone for the supposed best part. 
MacMahon could shoulder Geran and relieve 


Napoleon of responsibility. But can we so stand 
between this world’s Ul- fortune and Delty? Iam 
not sure that we dispose of the matter when wo 
say there is no ill-fortune; the difference bein 
simply, shorter or longer, easier or more diffic 
means. I incline to believe in the reality of some 
misfortunes; that although we survive and es- 
cape them, stil] they were evils which no Prov- 
idence could foresee or hinder. The good of ill 
lles in our seeing that it ta ill. And wo turn it to 
necount because we ourselves are the God of In- 
finite resource. It would be ill Indeed could we 
make no me of —— has bee X eae - it 
was prov y 4 Superintending being 
for cee hence I incline to doubt if there boa 
Delty who knows of these occurrences before they 
happen. Is there an all-seeing eye that dis- 
cerned our fire before citizens of Boston did? An 
eye, forsooth, that saw the great Boston con- 

agration before even the globe Itself waa fash- 
loned,—eo that, when the alarm sounded, this 
Deity knew, as we did uot, that the flames would 
spread to the wharvesand down to the Post Office, 
laying lu ruinsa fifth part of the city? Tecan but 
think that the world's experlence from tlie begin- 
ning negatives every such supposition, God is 
the Intelligont miri, immanent in us, on which 
we rely though all else fail ; our abiding resource, 
our greater self offering us cheer and counsellin 
us to greater knowledge, stricter integrity, an 
wiser methods. 

THE LECTURE SEASON Is less attractive each 
succeeding winter, Time was when the Parker 
Fraternity offered a rare and. bountiful feast for 
the price of a ticket. They flourished ; competition 
sprang up, and things began to cheapen. Now 
we have more courses than I can count, and 


not half-n-dozen m. among inem a 
tity su os qu I must own, thoug 
Chat ! dee by the pen lecta mainly this winter. 


This teet may not absolutely be n safe one, but 
etlll subjects are signs which a wise mnn will not 
Had any one else, not so favorabl 
known as Col. naon, taken the cheap-sound- 
ing su „What I cs avout tena I 
d have laughed to m; „an „„I guess 
rary much i doses und let him Say his 
say," as the Woman's Journal would express i 
thout going to hear him. In which case 
should of course have made a mistake. E 
“u WENDELL PHILLIPS on Froude” was s tak- 
Ingsubject. But I desee of Irish history. They 
a to "facts." Froude is "impartial," gives 
England her due of censure; but somehow the 


— — M ER, i 


THE INDEZ. 
—— ——— —Í | 
A — ta | books that Pre-uppoe any apecial training in 


story comes oul as au Englishman on pie 

omils another: Una! 
says, Froude states one faot ooa S ME 
of Ire- 
The 


no vhidieation of England. 


ted to wish. it would. 


icture. 

jon thiuk the truo histor, 

land's woes will get written yet n whilo. 
s 


Let England henl the breach, by makin: 


just to-day. 


forgiveness nnd recone jation that will tomor- 


row follow. 


CiragMING WAS Breto Mame ee of 
— — M coded; wish that times there 
' Tho 
one way or ep Eee Te lao bet bed thi 


49." I enjoyed the wa 


told. 


ey. 
he AUT ne and bo. an A Argonaut.” 


following co! 


t [ and some of the worst had been 
bert oy fn the best families of the Jand.” I 


wish many people might hnve the pleasure of 


hearing this lecture. 


I HAVE RECEIVED a little pamphlet nbout Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley who arrived in Boston yester- 
ilay to lecture about liks discovery of Livingstone. 
What Is all this noise about Stauley, I wonder ? 
One would think that his discovery Wan of greater 
importance than Livingstone's Rays this ndver- 
tisement: There can be no doubt that his 
reception In hia own land, whose flag he carried 
in behalf of American generosit "—(it jan't 
patriotic, but I query, in spite oí 7 
whether, when young Bennett anid to young 
Stanley, "can you find Livingstone ?" and he 
answered, ' yes, and Bennett raid, go," there 
was not at least an equal looking forw to the 
fate of the Jerald and that of the African dis- 
coverer)—'' Into the very heart of Houthern Afri- 
ca, will be no lees enthusiastio, no less a tri- 
umphant ovation, than was extended to him 
nbrond." Well, I don't know. There was merit 
in Bennett's saying "go," aud in Stanley's 
going. But thls parade, this going and dolng u 
pure, "^ generous" act, and then coming home to 
exhibit yourself, and court n '' triumphant ova- 
tion," turning disinterested herolam Into n for- 
tune,—I say I don't know. "Tis the custom of 
the time, and one scldom honored in the breach, 
and my pon may wholly be at fault. It is 
good to hear that Livingstone bi alive, has had 
succor extended to him, and is now likely to pros- 
per. Btanley brings us the news. Lat us forgive 
all that requires forgiveness; and say, '' Bir, you 
have dono nobly. Accept our thanks.” 


“THE wont moves,” writes Mr. Beecher in 
an editorial 1 have just been reading. Indeed It 
does, for he reports n ease of Free Wem 
(though he does not himself so namo It) which 
has just broken out in New York Cit , around 
and sbout Mr. George H. Hepworth. [lepworth 
has been installed as an Orthodox minister. '''lo 
the eouncll wero invited churches and ministers 
of all the prinelpal Evangelical denominationa,— 
E Methodist, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, 
Preaby rlan, and Congregational.” The whole 
article is right well worth your space, but I will 
quote ouly sufficient to cover my point, and send 
you the rest, which ls a deseriptlon of Mr. Beech- 
er's own terrific installation-experience, for some 
unfilled corner, sometime. 


Dr. MeCosh, President of Princeton College, 
N. J., and for soundness in Calyinistic faith, as 
delivered to the Eeoteh, not to be questioned; Dr. 
Ormiston, & fit representative of the polld and 
substantial merits of the Dutch Reformed; Rev. 
Dr. and Professor Martin, of the University 
of New York; Rev, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of 
the venerable Ep l Church; Rev. Dr. Foes 
of the Methodist, nnd Rov, Dr. Armitage of the 
Baptist, faith; together with Rey. Dr. R. E. Storrs 
and Rev. Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn; Dr. CIIM, 
Dr. Ray Palmer—these were some of the mem- 
bers of thls remarkable council. 


“ Ministers of various ein have long been 
accustomed to mect together on tho common 
ground of benevolence, but this was n eouncil 
called to examine the fitness of a candidate to 
assume tye pastorial charge of an Evangelical 
church. r. Hepworth certainly docs not acvept 
Cnolvini«m as Dr. MeCoah does; nor ehurehi-wor- 
chip services ns. Mr, Tyng does; nor the onlin- 
ances ns the Baptists do; nor church government 
and order as Dr. Ormiston and the Presbyterinns 


„Now, had Mr, Hepworth been ns enrtiest for 
systematic theology ns Turretin, It would have 
been a remarkable phenomenon to have such a 
various Couucil approve his views, But, Mr. 
Hepworth is not agyateimnatletlicologlan.. Neither 
by nature nor by grace does he run In that di- 
rection. This was his strength. To n few cardi- 
nnl facts and doctrines—the sinfulness of man, 
the veel and reality of a change of heart by 
Divine power, the Divinity of Christ, and. the 
Atonement for ain by his death, the rewards amd 
penalties of a future lifo—he gaye his meent A 
rigorous examination on any one of these doc- 
trines, from. the standpoint of any of the sects 
3 ymn not only have oyerlhrown 

candidate. b ps "eri "Ree D 
D iE vase i" ut have set the whole Council 


ll be sald? ‘That this is no! 

Miho eT 7 Heligion ? or one thing 
seriously affects the coneluslon : b Beecher 
intimates that this drawing together of “many 
men of many minds" was in pome gnomes 
Inspired by a ‘sense of comnion danger," w etry 
if true, makes of course n difference. Mo, aftern l, 
the outlook is not eo promising, for it may prove 
that N tenn r : 
y eligious variolold. Jd 
VE lay Evening, Dec, 15, 1872. 
———— 
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Din ENTsTEMUNG ver Binkl, Von EMIL 
Zirrzs, cv. Stadtpfarrer in Karlsruhe. Zweite 
unvcrdnderic Auflage. (Tun ONIGIN OF THE 
Bice. By EMIL Zrrven, Prot. Minister in 
Karlsruhe. Second unaltered edition.) Karls- 
ruhe, 1873. 12mo. pp. vil, 236, 

There is, perhaps, no'greater need in English 


literature nt the present moment than that of 


7 . aud at the Kame time thoroughly &cien- 
c works In nid of a rational study of the Bible. 
Almost every other department of selentile 
reeenreh has nirendy been made more or less At- 
cemible to the general reading publie; but iu 
thia one direction, of the highest possible impor- 
tance, absolutely nothing has been doue. 10 
consequence ia that, while popular information 
concerning the present ate of kuowledge on 
other subjects is continually increasing, (hore is, 
even among otherwise well-read people, still the 
densest ignorance of everythilng (hat is necessary 
to n correct understanding of the origin, compo- 
sition, contents, nnd. ehafneter of the Mebrew 
and Christian erlpturcs. "the kind of enlight- 
enment whieh has thus far been offered to the 
people on these topics hne, ns u woneral thing, 
hot been more than suffielent to open thelr eyes 
to the fact that the Bible ia not in reality what 
any of the churelics assume nud proelalm It to 
be. Further than this, the positive information 
given may be estimate! at zero; nid this for the 
simple reason that the men, both in this country 
nnd in England, whose special culture renders 
them competent to speak and write ou Biblical 
literature, have been content to leave popular 
instruction in this branch to be supplied hy imen 
altogether innocent of any thorough and nevu- 
rate nequaintance with it. 

At the first glance this statenieut may enm 
unjust, and (o need. no further refutation than à 
siwple reference lo such books ns De Wette's 
“Introduction to the Old Testament,“ edited hy 
Theodore Parker, the same wuthor'a "Entrodue- 
tion to the New ‘Pestament,” translated by Fred- 
erick Frothingham, the works of Dr. Davidson, 
Coleuso, and others of like character, Rut, 
whatever else may be snid of this ches of books, 
it ennnot be raid that they are popular in their 
form. The Jearned apparatus, which takes up 
so Jane n space in De. Wette "Introductions" 
at onen indieates that (hey ure addressed to (he 
weholar. The works of Davideon, besides being 
in à mensure open to the saine objection, nre al- 
together too elaborate for the general reader ; 
and If Colenso were to continue to treat all the 
writings of the Old Testament and the New 
with the diseuralvences which characterizes his 
work on the Pentateuch, It would almost. be 
doubtful whether “even the world itself coukl 
contain the books that should be written.” 
What is most needed is not other literary nids 
for the profesional student (although ther: is 
need enough of those), but direct instruction of 
the Her — l'o this end, works of a character 
«quite different from any that we now possess are 
Wweeesstry— not exhaustive treatises which are 
sure to exhaust the ordinary reader's patienec 
before he hos got half way through them; not 


cing over only n ense of 


order lo get the pen benefit of their contents; 
not mere compendiums of larger, more expen- 
slve, and more difficult works, nor mere compil- 
ations of the investigations of others, without 
critical sifting of the material or independent 
udgment as to the Lenalality of the remills, - ini 
rief origina! expositions, at once careful, com- 
anc 11 thoroughly trustworthy in. statement, 

rnlshing the facts that have been ascertained 
and are no inner ve to question, conecien- 
tiously noting what alll belongs to the domain of 
hypothesis, nnd giving it only for what it is 
worth; worke that shall bo attractive in style 
without detriment to the gravity of the subject, 
and that shall combine a certain epic flow and 
fullness of narration with a wise ceonomy In the 
handling of detalls, 

The production of worka such as the foregoing 
gives a hint of is, of course, attended with dif- 
culties. There is no feyer-de-main about it— 
they “cannot be shaken out of one's sleeve,” aa 
the Germans But German scholars nre (he 
men who have not only shown that the diffleul- 
ties are not insuperable, but have nleo ehown, hy 
descending from their academical heights to in- 
struct the general publie, that they have the 
universal dissemination of sound Biblical kuowl- 
edge at heart. Books like Hausrath's (7cachiehte 
der dt e ment liehen Literatur (History of Old 
Testament Literature), Langhans’ — SJicilige 
Schrift (‘The Holy Scripture), Nóldeeke'a Alter- 
famentliche Literatur (Old. ‘Testament Litera- 
ture), and that indicated at the head of this no- 
lice, are all illustrations in point, They are all 
intended for popular information, nud all of re- 
markable, though not equal, excellence. Irn- 
fessor Nöldeckels is decidedly the moat original 
in Ita matter and the most brilliant In execution. 
The latest of them, however—that of Pfarrer 
Ziitel—has great merit of its own. It really 

ives n. binl's eye view of the whole subject of 

tiblical Literature, from the vantage-ground of 
modern criticlam. Asa work which appeals di- 
rectly, in simplo and beautiful language, to the 
common understanding of the (German) people, 
it will not be enally surpassed. Bome ides of the 
scope of it may bé formed from a general survey 
of its contents, It is divided Into seven sections 
or chapters, which treat of the following subjects: 
1. The Bible, or the Sacred Writings of the Old 
and New Testamenta; 2. The Thora, or the Pen- 
tatench ; 3. The Prophets; 4. The Hagiographa; 
5. The Apostle Paul and hin Letters; 6. The 
Revelation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
seven Catholic Epistles; 7. The Gospels. 

The eblef defect of the book da the inequality of 
its handling of the topice. If all the parte were 
as well done as those which treat of the Fenta- 
teuch, of Paul, of the Apocalypse, and of the 
Gospels, there would be but little more to be dr- 
sired, In the dozen pages (203—214). devoted la 
the discuseiog of the general questions connected 
with the genes of the Goapels, the author fur- 
nishes n brilliant Wustration of the style in 
which all euch books ought to be written. 
Few persona who have not made a apecial 
siudy of the apostolic nnd post-apostolie age 
could rend these pages, few as (hey nre, 
without gaining a clearer and more vivid iden 
than they already possess of the circumstances 
out of whieh the gospel narratives grew and by 
which they were moulded. The pages that are 
least satisfactory of oll are (howe which relate to 
“ihe Messiah." The author utterly fails (o give 
any adequate representation of the origin. and 
development of the Messianic idea. This in a 

reat defect, which ought, In future editions, ta 
e remedied ‘The keetion on the l'ropliets 
would also benr revision aud rome enlargement 
Then, Iin a few places, there is n little more m 
what borders upon speeltically Orthodox unction 
than is, perhapa, necessary or wholesome in a 
book which is so thoroughly radical. T. v. 


BürriMiUR PELTON; on, "Tug Biaxin oF LIFE. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. J. . Osgood & 
Co, Boston: Drown & Faunce, Toledo, 
There wre hardly any books yet made in Amer- 

iva that uw perfeet art and perfect inst so 

truly as those of Hawthorne slo, He ix in telling 
the story of the human beart all (at Emeron ts 
in thinking the thoughts of the free human 
mind, with perhaps more elonrness of vision and 

n yet finer gift of expression. Tat Ivast give 

Hawthorne the first place in American letters 

thus far, and eny to ail studious aud thoughtful 

people, “With all your reading read Haw- 
thorne,! Kuch penetration of the sereta of 
human nature, such parables of man's expe 
rience, buch communion of the feeling heart 
and thinking mind with outwant reene? 
and such imagination of the way that Is before 
us, nre rarely found in human seriptuces. The 
ueniet Letter? and the “Marble Paun" are n 
rent deal more suggestive: of divine wislom 
fhan that much vaunted theological document, 
of unknown. authorship and dubious eharucter, 
the Fourth Gospal, if only sensible and feeling 
people will once seo the inspiration of Huw- 

Lore, as they vainly try to see that of the tir- 

titious John. The man who was with us nol 

long since was to Puritanism what tie John of 
idealizing imagination is to the prosaic history 
of Jevus-n poet and thinker full of sweetness 


TEE INDEX- 


aven the least valuable of Haw- 
— light. ing, the “Note Books,” are not only 
thori history than the doubtful transcripts of 
xml traditions called Gospels, but if we could 
9 surround them. with nn atmosphere of wor- 
shi like that i which people look at the New 
D Pent, we could readily And more spiritual 
incident and thought in them than in all the 
— simplicity and superstition whieh are 
offered mà as the gole history, of God on carth— 
tlie four Gospel, — diyi 
Tn truth, Hawthorne lu full o! pu ound divin- 
ity, clear and deep du jon and imaging forth 
A rpiritual things, Which deserve zealous study, 
Hels expecially wonderful in his knowledge of 
the development of man from animal Intelli- 
ritual, from mere instinct to pure 
t conselence, from the low love of pleas- 
ure to lofty experience of beatitude. Ile does 
for our moral growth what Darwin does for our 
spiritusi— shows how struggle and suffering lcad 
us up from the earthy to the heavenly. Aud the 


ing of God to man, as if in very flesh, than in 
all which Christian theology has ever guessed 
or feigned! of incarnation, 

But Septimius was too much drawn away by 
his one-sided thinking, and conyerted from an 
interested actor Into a eold and disconnected 
spectator of all mankind's warm and spnipa- 

etic life. He had killed, on the outskirts of 
Concord fight, a young British officer, and out 
of the fate thus woven eame s visitation which 
we will let the reader look up in the book, as we 
wish to criticise without "spoiling the story." A 
woman dowered secretly with misfortune 
becomes n leading figure of the keene, as in 
nenrly all Hawthorne's stories, and there comes 
in alko n Doctor Jabez Porisoaken, who makes 
spiders his familiars, and who hints at the dust 
and musty thing which seeking mere knowl- 
edge, apirt from human sympathies, may 
become. The unbappy woman of the tale, 
with ber youtb and her hidden sorrows, refleets 
n goat deal of Hawtborne’s keen"perception, as 
when she says: “I think man is more favored 
than the angels, and made capable of higher 
heroism, greater virtue, and of a more excolleut 
spirit than they, because we have such a mys- 
tery of grief and terror around us; whereas 
they, being in a certainty of God's light, seeing 
his goodness and hia purposes more perfect! 
than we, cannot be &o ve na often poor wes 
man, and weaker woman, has the opportunity 
10 be, and sometimes makes use of it. God gave 
the whole world to man, and if he is left alone 
with it, it will make a clod of hin at last; bu 
to remedy that, God gave mana grave, and i 
redeems all, while lt seems to destroy all, and 
makes an immortal spirit of him in the end.” 


Such philosophy of mortal destiny and 
immortal life makes the current conceit of life 
and immortality brought to light by a physical 
esenpe from the graye seem the cheap Iinitation 
of a universal savage notion which It really 
is, Not a tribe of man but has hada belief in 
escape of the ghost from the grave, to a realm 
of other-world life, It ia in thought ouly, not 
in any crude tradition, that the real path of man 
on earth and through the God's Aere has been 
justly traced. The common faith degrades 
religion to the level of corpse life, of flesh con- 
taining God on carth, of flesh saved ani 
restored,—wholly misalug tho trac lesson of 
male perfect in spirit through the suffering of 
tho flesh and delivered ly the grave itself into a 
higher state of existence. 

So Septimius, iu his reaction against a most 
carthy faith, gets into a most earthy pursult of 
knowledge, with vast Imagination of a kingdoin 
of heaven to be secured this side the grave by it, 
preelsely as Jesus, in his unenlightened enthusi- 
nam, imagined n realm of miracle nbout to 
descend on him on earth, and make him a 
world-dcliverer competent to supernatural baf- 
fling of the grave, and re-conquest from the 
grave of the hapless dend. And as Jesus got. 
nothing for his pains but to feel the hand of 
Providence breaking every bone of his mortal“ 
condition, and Jnuncbing bim ruthlessly off the 
shore of dust and ashes and tears and blood upon 
the sea of untried and unknown existence, 80 
did Septimius seo at last the product of all his 
toil fall, as n gloss shivered agalnst the stones, 
and learn that beyond the grave, not. on thla 
side of it, ia the true gon] of man’s deepest inter- 
eut and purest longing. He had hered, he 
thouglit a flower, and completed his elixir of 
life, only to find that what he had deemed 
n beautiful flower was a semblance only, and 
was In fact n baneful growth out of the soil of n 
grave, u deadly poison. But woman far more 
than man suffers in the catastrophe of the story, 
as in that of human life; and in conclusion we 
may quote what the chief sufferer Raye, when 
she is helping out the dream of Septimius about 
regenerating the world lu living forever bere ou 
earth, She is laying out her imaginary meert- 
anic task, and saya: “Iwill go among women, 
and observe. and converse with them, from the 
princess to the peasant girl; and will find out 
what is the matter, that woman gets so large a 
share of human misery laid on her weak should- 
er, IL will we why it is that, whether she be u 
royal princess, she has to be sacrifiecd to matters 
of state, or a cottage girl, still soinehow the thing 
not fit for her is done; and whether thore is or 
no some deadly curse on woman, 80 thint she has 
nothing to do, «nd nothing to enjoy, but only to 
be wronged by man, and still to love ulm, and 
despise herelf for it,—to bo shaky in her 
revenges. And then If, after all this investiga- 
tion, it turns out—as I suspee(—that woman is 
not capable of being — that there is some- 
thing inherent in hersel that makes It hopeless 
to struggle for her redemption, then what shall 
Ido? Nay, I know not, unless to reach to the 
sisterhood thut they all kill their amale ehitd- 
ren ns fast ns they are born, aud then let the 

enerations of men manage as they ean! 
Vomau, so feeble and crazy in body, fair enough 
sometimes, but full of in rmitics ; not strong, 
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nY F. E. Anuor. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE IDEA OF SPACE. 


TRON AM ARTICLE ON TUE '" PHILONOPUT OF SPACE ANI TIME, 
iN THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JULY, A. — 


Tt was stated ns the first distinction between 
Space and Extension that, while the latter is a 
simple notion, the former is the indisoluble syn- 
thesis of three distiuct elements. Now all these 
constituent elements of the idea of Rpace are 
negative notions. It ia erroneous to suppose that 
a negative notion la the negation of all thought, 
and conveys absolutely no knowledge; the con- 
trary is easily demonstrable, If, wever, as 
will be proved, we know Spare only by negative 
characteristics, this simple consideration will 
sufficiently explain why we can never represent 
it, elther as finite or infinite, by the sensuous 
pte fret of the t 

rst of the three notions is that of r 
tivity. Matter is contained in Space, — 
contains matter. Extended matter is the only 
pes of perception and of the sensuous imagini- 
ation; but the existence of fj is the neces- 
sary condition of the possibility of Extension. 
In otber words, matter could not bo continuous 
If Space (lid not exist; yet ia not given un 
an object of positive coguition by any faculty, 
Every act of the pure Intellect is the futuition of 
n relation between terms; and the proposltion— 
„Matter Is contained lu R being the 
formula of the receptivity of , the terms of 
this relation nre Matter and Space, and the rela- 
tion itself is that of inclusion. Now lu nli 
Instances in which the relation of Inclusion is 
pese coguized, Use two terms are alike in 

ind, as when we say that the piteher contains 
the water, or the apple contains its seeda; here 
both terina are extended matter, But in the 
above formula the two terms are unlike in kind, 
nnd the second is simply a negation of the first. 
It is true that the formula i» not precisely futer- 
table Into ‘ Matter Is contained In Not-mat- 
er,"—for time, mind, ete., equally come under 
the category Not-matter, which shows that the 
terms Space and Not-matter are not strictly eon- 
vertible, As to its receptivity, Space may be 
defined—“that which is not matter, but which 
rendlera matter possible’; or, more briefly —"the 
er^] M of — oea n, "the 
absence of matter plus possibility." But 
these definitions do more than simply define 
Space as one term in the formula, “ Matter is 
contained In Space”; for they also atate the rela- 
tion between tho terma, So far forth as a single 
term only, analysis can reach no result beyond 
this, that Space or absolute vaculty is the nega- 
tion of matter; we cannot go further nud say 
that this not-matter, as distinguished from other 
not- matters, ls the necessary condition of Exten- 
sion, without stating the relation between this 
term and the other term, matter, This very fact 
proves the absolute necessity which characterizes 
the psychological relation between Space and 
Matter; neither term can be thought independ- 
ently of tho other, and the correlation is there- 
fore unconditioned nnd indisoluble. Moreover, 
the receptivity of Space la cogtiized, not by the 
Bensuous Imagination, but by the faculty of pure 
jutellectlon, or the non-sensuous reason. Space 
cannot be Imagined as containing, but only 
Extension as contained. When imagination 
nietures Iixtension, reason postulates an under- 
ying and including Space; annihilate Exten- 
sion, and imagination fs paralyzed. Space does 
not exist at all to the sensuous Imagination, 
which js conversant only with that which exists 
in pace. But reason severis that, while Space 
contains and underlies Extension, it is not the 
Extension contained; beyond which she is Alent. 
The receptivity of Space, therefore, as an idea 
of the reason, ls simply the negation of matter; 
and this ls the primary and Intuitional element 
of the triple synthesis, on which the other two 
depend as logical necessities. 

ihe second of the three notions is that of 
unity. All division of Space futo parts is arbi- 
trary aud seeming only. Extension, so far as 

receivable and conceivable, is indefinitely divis- 
ole and separable; Space must be Indivisible. 
For suppose it divided into parts, the parts must 
either separated or not et ted. If they 
are not separated, Spnce is still continuous, and 
the division ia illusory, like that of the earth’s 
surface by Jels and meridians, which serve 
for convenience of reckoning, but Indicate no 
actual ilion. But if they are separated, they 
must elther be separated by matter or by vacu- 
ity ; whereas Space on the one hand is peur 
powa by matter, and on the other hand is itself, 
n the absence of matter, vacuity. Conse- 

uently Space muat be divided from itself b: 
4 „or, In other words, is not divided at all. 
Hance we sec it Involves n logical contradiction 
not to predicate unity of Space. Now human 
intelligence can form both an ! native con- 


tion of woman. The expositions, hints 
au Paton on this subject, which ate scat- 
tered 


w ascent from the material, and of 
Ot man struggle with shrouded fate, tho illu- 
mination of external Nature is marvellous in 
the writings Of Hawthome, The Impression 
wade by a new world on the Puritan mind 
comes ripeand perfect from the mind of Haw- 
thorne, fruits of a dong tradition of obser- 
yation and reflection, such as we pluck only 
once in an historical period. 

And to those who otherwise know Haw- 
thorne, the last work of his pen, the unfinished 
story of Septimius Felton’s search for the elixir 
of immortallty, will show the master at his best, 
unfinished and imperfect os the work is. Sep- 
timius là the unsettled young mind, suffering the 
penalty of a bringing up it the dim religious 
no-light. of tradition. His pastor says to him 
in the usual fashion of pious fraud, without 
which Orthodoxy could not live a day: “Study 
for the aj bind your thoughts to it; 

; ask a be f and you will soon find you 
bave it. Doubts muy occasionally press in; 
and it bs with every clergyman. ut your 
prevailing mood will be faith.” 

This bread-and-butter lines it iy both 
luo early and too late for Septimius to accept. 
Hels not yet à minister, with many necessities 
aml restraints, and he bas already given a rein 
to free und bold thought. So he answers: "It 
ls seamed to me that it is not the prevailing 
mol, the most common one, that ig to be 
tnl. This à habit, formality, the shal- 
low covering which we close over what is real, 
aud seldom suffer to be blown aside, But it Iw 
the snakelike doubt that thrusts out Its 
lead, which given us n glimpse of reality. 
Surely such momenta are à hundred times n» 
real 2 the "x quiet momenta of faith, or what 
you call auch. — . 

The minister's reply is truo to fact, when he 
sayy; "To & youth of your frame of character, 
of your ability, I will say, and your requisition 
for something profound in the grounds of your 
belief, it in not unusual to mect thi» trou ble.“ 

Aud from this we go forward in the story of 
Septimius along the path of a mind. taught to 
feel that new questious in the soul are snaki- 
like, He take: the common rond of intellectual 
revolt. ugainst the wearing of spiritual goggles, 
and refuses to look into spiritual things at all. 
Me miks the question : "May it not be possible 
to have too profound a sense of the marvellous 
contrivance and adaptation of this material 
world to require or believe in anything spirit- 
val?" Then one of the Orthodox fictions suggests 
lohim that our chief trouble is that, since the 
fall of man, we do not live long enough, Refice- 
tion on this turned all his natural instinct. of 
immortality Into a hope of attalning a deathless 
lie here. The sense of an undying principle, 
Which justly interpreted causes us to look 

wan), was made significant by him of pos- 
sible continued existence on earth. Then hap- 
puing on an old tradition of this sino twist of 
the mind, in a document so undecipherable and 
dark and difficult as to answer very well to sup- 
ply the plane of a Bible to bia new credulity, 
erin believed and built his life on the 

tation. 

Al fimi there is a chance that a healthy 
human love, with more divinity in it than in 
hel. speculation, orthodox or heterodox, will 
acip the groping youth; and there is a flue 
touch in what Hawthorne says of the malden's 
influence; “She reconciled him, In some secret 
Way, to life m it was, to Imperfeetlon, to decay ; 
Without any help from her Intellect, but through 
ue influence of her character, she seemed, not 

ve, but to smooth oway, problems that 


troubled him; mere! 

by simplicity, 1 Merano with nerves prone to every pain; alling, full of | ception and a rational idea of unity, radically 
him; she softened the stoniness that was gath- | little weaknesses more contemptible than | diverse iu their characteristics because the pe 
ering about hia heart,” great ones!“ E. C. T. ducts of radically diverse mental faculties. Pos- 


— 


If Adam is accountable for “consequential dam- 
ages," he will have a rough time of it.—Jnecatigator. 


itive unity la the attribute of a com , bounded 
whole, limited In the very fact o its complete- 
ness, which can be conceived and grasped as one 


ae Bee are I ge 
an in atthe female 
Platform baa yet given us, and more of the com- 
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po 
magination; it necessarily involves, on 
22 band, complexity of parts, nnd, on tas 
other, flnitude or limitation ; it is the unity o 
matter which we perceive by the vq e con- 
ceive by the sensuous imagination. egative 
unity is the negation of plurality and complex- 
ity of , and ls strictly synonymous th 
simplicity or indivisibility ; it involves necessa- 
rily neither finitude nor infinitude, 2 
nor illimitatlon, and la perfectly compatible bins 
either; it cannot be pictured or gras) y - 
sensuous imagination, and is a purely ration 
idea; it is the unity wilt isp by mind, 
nnd le in fact only e condensation of the prop- 
osition, ‘There are no Ad 8 
i i 2, ean represen 
itive from or Erteilen Which is unavoidably ing aide we a incr tale ray 
conceived, as 8 limited nggregate of parta; LE ari m ree dor Mese mra oka 
cone Ra, Parle e nity | Seara Abbot Sveni, eden. | O ften read i o pefen or heat 
- ute of indivis 4 ` 
of Space as simpy diction between tho et "vw — Qua aden to gh m Dh A of sone Peels: pe e RR. nigh 
und the infinity of Space. r x . — pA i af 3 : og 
anize one; and I always wish I could tell 
In regard to the unity of Space but two prop- | These iym fie were taken by the best artists org. i : I 
uear thee respective homes. Mr, Frothing- those pepe that it is the ensiest thing in the 


ositions are possible, namely :— e pe 

1 la many: ham’ tive was taken and the cards printed ‘wor : E 

2 Space is not many , f. €. one, by Barony, DOW the most famous artist New -— proe eget v la seqe d — aud 
ork. Mr. Abbot's negative was taken, and his iari b pea Sr ih e parion: 

make 


a list of your subjects, and appoint that 
“some one!’ the peeo: of your club. Then be- 
gin at the top of the column, question number 
one, discuss that in the frankest, kindest, freest 
manner possible. Do it after your own fashion, 
and not try to duplicate Boston‘or New York, or 
even THE INDEX, though THE INDEX will servo 
Im asa good dictionary to look into quite often, 

n this way you will establish a Radical Club of 
your own kind, that will be the best grown-up 
school you can enter, whose good and educating 
influence will console your whole lives ever after. 

Louise B. HOTCHKISS, 
BosToN, Dec. 12, 1572. 
— . — 


NAMES AND PERSONS. 


BOSTON, Dec., 21, 1873. 


to report, that I heard so many wise, , witty 
and happy things over these shoulders, that f 
wanted very mueh to take out my note book 
and catalogue them all, and go home and write 
a "Radical Chat Book," to teach the world how 
to talk, and what to talk about. But of course 
I did not dare to do such a thing, or look the 
least bit like a reporter; for I had noticed a | 
show of hands adyerse to reporting, when the 
question was taken and finally carried in fayor. 

It is marvellous how much at ease, how grace- 
ful and happy and comfortable Intelligent men 
and women are when they meet together for 
a social time like this,—how little trouble the 
feet have to tind a place, or the hands a becom- 
ing attitude, or the face a sweet and inte 


Communications. 
————————— 
—Corr. ndanta must run tho risk of (ypograpMeol 

v, The utmost cars will ba taken to cold (Aem ; but hara- 
aftar no space will be spared to Brraia. 

N. B.—Ilagibty written articles stand a very poor chanca of 
y Abllcation. 

N. B.—Artteles yor this departmant should be SHORT, and 
roritten only on ona sida of the ν. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH PREMIUMS. 


The propositions are contradictory and 
mutually exclusive, Now the a" a - 
ing the plurality or divisibility of Space, 
has just been shown to involve in its very 
statement & logical absurdity; and ls there- 
fore set asido, But the removal of one con- 
tradictory necessitates the positing of the other; 
the second proposition, erefore, Which, al- 
though utter conceivable by the sensuous 
imagination, is not a contradiction in itself, 1s 
necessarily established. Tho negative unity of 
the reason, Which ls seen to be the e of 
plurality, is the second notion of the triple syn- 
hesis. 

The third notion ls that of infinity. Exten- 
sion, being only a quali of matter, however 
vastly extended, must still extended in Space, 
and is consequently limited by the Bpace be ond 
itself. Extension, being included, is acto 
límited by the including Space. AU limitation 
of Space, however, is urely arbi , and non- 
inclusive of that wbich is to be Included, For 
sup) it limited, it must be limited elther by 
matter or by vaculty; but Space is pre- supposed 
by matter, and is itself, in the absence of matter, 
vacuity: co uently MS must be limited 
Space, or, ju other words, ia not Limited at 

but is uniformly continuous, Hence we see i 
involves a logical contradiction and absurdity to 
predicate finitude of Space. But here again it 
muat be noticed that the infinity of Space is not 
the Infinity of the sensuous imagination, which 
ia merely the indefinite expansion of Extension. 
Tue putative infinity of the imagination is 
simply the absence of limitation, whereas the 
cognized infinity of the reason Is the impos- 
sibility of limitation. The imagination wearies 
itself in. fruitless essays to represent an infinite 
oxtension, and gives over Its attempt from sheer 
exhaustion; set a boundary In thought, and 
ponded on by reason, which asserts Space atill 
»eyond, tlie Yuled philons of imagination flutter 
hopelessly onward, until, like Noah’s dove, she 
flies back in awe to her abandoned home. The 
imagination cannot compass infinity; Dut the 
reason can. 

In regard to the limitation of Space but two 
propositions are pare namely: 

1. Space Is limited. 

2. Space is unlimited. 

Theso propositions are contradictory and mu- 
tually exclusive. Now the 8 the 
limitation of Space, has just 1n shown to 
involve a manitest absurdity, nnd is therefore 
pot aside. Tut this necoxitates the positing of 
the second, which, although utterly inconcely- 
able by the sensuous imagination, is not contra- 
dietory ln itself. The infinity of the reason, 
therefore, which is seen to be simply the abso- 
lute negation of limitation, i» the third notion of 
the triple synthesis. 

We have thus completed the psychological 
analysis of the iden of Space ns it exists iu the 
human mind. The conclusiveness of the argu- 
menta which demonstrate the unity and infinity 
of Space can only be impugned by impugning 
the validity of the reductio ad absurdum. e 

neral result may be summed upas follows. We 

now Space only by negative characteristics, 
nnd these are cognized, not by the sensuous 
imagination, but by the non-sensuous reason. 
Our idea of it is a triple synthesis, the constitu- 
ent elements of which are three negative notlona 
—receptivity, unity, and infinity; the first ia tho 
negation of matter, the second the negntion of 
divisibility, and the third the negation of limit- 
ation. To some one of these three, every other 
ible predicate of 8 may be reduced; 
ence the analysis is exhaustive. For instance, 
to the receptivity of Space may be referred ite 
penetrability, incorporeity, incorruptibllity, &o,; 
to ita unity may be referred Its simplicity, uni- 
formity, &e.; and to its infinity may be referred 
its immutability, immobility, Xe. We have not 
Included necessity in the synthesis, inasmuch as 
it attaclfes to the idea of Space ns the logical 
condition of the possibility of Extension, and 
to eaoh of tho three notions as the conatituent 
elements of this necessary idea; but it is not a 
distinot element in the syntheals, 


as well as all the were ted, by 
Mr. W. H. Sherman, of Milwaukee, whom 
a better artist cannot be found hu America. 
Mr, Sherman la the inventor of the “Vermilion 
Bath," which so fixes the lines of the picture 
that the sun will never cause them to fade, as or- 
dinary photographs will. We have the word of 
Mr. ma that each of these pictures shall be 
. piece of work, so far as hls art can go. 
e carda are of the size suitable for the album. 
The above gentlemen have also kindly cou- 
sented to write thelr autograph algnatures, either 
on the ge — sd ps a sarete alip of 
r, to accompany ap 
Po Piceo who would like to seo TRE INDEX circu- 
lated more widely ean do themselves a pleasure 
aud ua a service by sending as new sub- 
scribers aa possible, In — with the terms 
of the advertisement of the Index Association. 
ABA K, BUTTS, 


[In addition to the above, Meærs, Newman 
and Voysey havo kindly forwarded from Eng- 
land negative plates from which thelr photo- 
graphs also can be printed. The Board of 
Directors of the Index Association have agreed 
to adopt the plan devised by Mr. Butts, and to 
offer all these photographs as premiums for sub- 
scription to THE INDEX, aa explained on another 
page.—Ep.] 


DEAR EDITOR :— 

Thave received warm congratulations, from 
distant parts, on certain pieces in THe INDEX 
signed with my initnla. So far as the essays 
have fallen under my eye, I have not wondered 
they should, in my correspondence, seem to en- 
title me to such credit. But 1 feel, in my si- 
lence, a8 if I were having the benefit of stolen 
foods like thoso who in the great Boston fire 
nugget off such quantities of shoes and dry 


If your contributor should encounter &r- 
cles of mine, he or she may fear unjust accu. 
sationa for ventilating unsound or heretical 
views: are we not all heretics to each other? 
Iknow not what can be done in the premises. 
Both may have the solace that neither of us la 
soeking tho guilty alias of en thief, or making a 
false plen of alibi; nnd we must also be gure that 
pann identity is no changeling. There can 
no doubt at last about the real Dromio. The 
consequences, good or ill, of our own thought and 
speech and action will come back to us. What- 
ever criticism the old Bible may meet, Ihave 
heard of no intldel or atheist to question the 
sharp text Be sure your ain will Jind you out. 
Aud, if our character be writ on our thumb-nail, 
it is in every stroke of our pen. Tho universe ls 
Argus, full of eyes. Whether we print or not, 
we shall all be rexil. 
Cordially yours, C. A. B. 
[We have felt the nwkwaniness of having two 
contributors with tho same initials, but could not 
seo oxuctly how to prevent coufusion without 
taking undue liberties with the signatures. If 
the names were subscribed In full, or (in case mod- 
esty forbade this) n nom de plume wore adopted, 
all embarrassment would be obviated. We sus- 
pect, however, that no one who knew either 
^C, A, B." would mistuko the stylo for that of 
the other. Our honored Boston correspondent 
certainly puts himself into every stroke of the 
pen.—Ep.] 
— — — 
Down among the mountalus of Maine lives à 
rough spreman of a farmer, well-to-do as It goes 
his neighbors, but seldom scen at church. 
A new minister came into the place, and, in call- 
ing among the people, happened one ilay to 
reach Uncle Luther's just at dinner-time. He 
was Invited to come in, and when dinner was 
on the table, to “hitch up his chair,” When 
they wero all seated, Uncle Luther nudged him 
under the table and says, ‘Now touch her off; 
parson.” Had he been about the world Ices, be 
would hardly have taken that for au invitation 
to say grace. 


A RADICAL “GOOD TIME." 


The Second Radical Club held its first Anni- 
versary last Monday evening. 

The cheerful rooms of the New England Wo- 
man'e Club were thrown open for the occasion; 
and, as I entered, such a flood of brilliant light, 
such a warm glow from open grates, such dell- 
cious odor of pure Java, such cheerful voices 
and x happy aoe And inte faces and 

re faces, all combin my senses, that 
for a moment I thought Feadlcallain must have 
gone crazy to have stopped Ita hard digging after 
roota and hidden things, and thug turned Itself 
into a e holiday. But, before the evening 
closed, I felt convinced it had done just tho 
wisest and most sensible thing a Radical Club 
could do. 

The first business of the evening was the read- 
lug of a report from tho business committee by 
Mr. Hinckley, president of the Club. This report 
stated that this second child is not In the least 
antagonistic to Its older Boston brother, as has 
been rumored; it is different in character and 
scope, but the same in final purpose. The cl- 
pg subjecta treated by the Club the * 

ave been, " Ideal and Historical Christiani " 
“Immortality,” “God aa Artist,” Woman Nur. 
frage," and the "Labor Reform," The Commit- 
tee regret that the Club has not had suffi- 
cient funds to employ able students upon scien- 
tific questions to present essays, and advise the 
Club another year to enter upon the realm of 
science as thoroughly as it has this year upon 
theology and reform, 

The whole number of members belonging was 
2 to be elghty-three, and the amount of 
suh riptlona recelyed, two hundred dollars. 

They think the Club made a mistake In pro- 
hiblting reporta of ite doings for the pross last year, 
and recommend that reporting be allowed in 
the future.“ This brought up n discussion of the 
podi system, which was heartily entered 
into by Mrs, Dall, John Wetherbee, nnd others. 
The final business of the meeting was the elect- 
ing of a board of officers for the ensuing year; 
after which the members broke up all formalit; 
and did the vay unradieal thing (some will sa: j 
of partaking of an excellent collation in the 
evening. As I passed around among the grou 
that were laughing and chatting over thelr 
coffee cups, plates of ice cream, and cake, I 
oi ust 2 Me Gs Beo yont ye might 

A ow would a when 
let loose like common mortale; an I have 
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A gentleman was surprised, during the late 
frosty weather, tu sec his little daughter bring 
home from the Sunday-School a grave treatise 
ou “Backeliding.” “My child," suid be, “this 
ia too old for you, you can't make anything of 
jt" “I know it papa; I thought it would teach 
me how to slide backwards,’ ~ . 


w 
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TEA PARTIES. A Great Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 
BY GAIL IIAMILTON. 
ung man who hns been 
Lag Te clare going city chim. — 
aif a church gue. gays this 
hristian man has epokon 
Am abo: hia soul. What does he THE 


hich syery young man is 
comed, There aro ministers Who every) Tue Magic Closet is IO inch 
Banday ara honesty drain EYRE square, and Q feet 10 inches high. 
4 word spoken was intended 
for thosa 10 all uM Aia 

d al titutlona of} 1t le simplo in i 

er pla Every nvenue to the mochanleal parla are ‘uliely bid, an) — 
n of bhcnven was na wide 


to them as tho clergy and the 
No gna any 

tell them how to me à 
— Moy better than they can tell 
The Bible is his source of 


could open it. 


themselves, 


re churches in thut city, 
P5 Youn Men's Christian Asso- 


TIIE INDEX. 


MAGIC EARTH CLOSET. 


ly whero It Is needed 


In (he house without offeaco, 


any room 
en not in uso Itis a handsome 


information, and a New Testamont can bo 
bought anywhere for twenty-five cents. 


his 2 be = *. 10 
ebarch, and ont the sermon through on a 
In tho broad als lo. The mialater 
for him very; but when he was 
to his cell, and asked Jf he 
prayer, he asserted and insisr 
the minister had not prayed for 


Am 


the 


x 
E 


al. " He nover said * Poor Pomp 
The gowl cler 

of Pompey's incredulity, and in 
Aernoon he prayed with renewed 
real fervor, for Poor Pomp” 


gee 


LEH 


ton, 
Young men in this age and country 
bars no more reason to charge neglect 
upon church members for not speaking 
Vo them about —＋ sien h rer 
0 neglect upon his pastor. 
their grievance ls that the deacons do not 
hale Poma, They lave not been 
invited to tea, Ido not say that the el. 
dera shall not, for Christ and the church, 
lavita them to tea, aud talk about their 
mal. If they have no power to reason, 
chen bave no original thought, If they 
lavo no conviction and no prisel nia, per- 
haps (bere is nothing left but to work 
pon thelr emotion. If re Pomp la 
helped by the mention of hia name to 
feebly op to God, it 1s a small 
8 A 174 amall—to gr him, 
"y o young man is ego 
Unic, selfconcsited, aud as yet very abal- 
who brings this forward ns any rea- 
wu why be has not Joined tho church. 
That isa question fur himself to Jeclde. 
Faber it is his duty or it is not. Boclety 
famisbes him with every opportunity of 
colightenment on the subject. No man 
bas epoken to him about his soul? But 
spoken to nny man about his? 
Tie church member has no more reapon- 
LIII man's soul than the 
for the 4 A 
a» deer church-member'y, 
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at Philsdolpbia Presa ia very culogis- 
2 of me, A. UP» at 

h as ail along ondeav- 
2 a OR ón — e and nol 
10 dr the [4 ren—that it will 
Paty or General Grant to abuso and dis- 
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— of our time, atand 


tnd gl the expense 
Vie bent "painat 
td throne meo man in Amer 
Wellies, the apogi of some leaders and 
of others, Charles 
— in his rigid 
ican! 
the term,” i 


gyman was ln- 


$ ad 
to Pompey's great edification a 


the mutations of our £. 


Instead of censuring the neglect of the ——$o—— 
churches, I censure the sm of tbe 
2 r PRICES 
to them al eir souls, bu x 
that no one had takem notice of thelr 
personality. No one bad flattered 
hee by a them us Mr. | Pine, Plain 616 00 
Raith aod Mr, Brown. They would not Chestamt, BUk Walnut, Trim'd. 20 00 
join the church until they had beon Invi- | Binek Walnut, . . fes as 25 00 
led w ten do Ornamente. 
Many years ago a half-witted negro, 
called Pompey, was to be hung for hav. Deacriptiva Lumphlets Frac. 
murdered his master. Tho Sunday 


MR —— 
THE WAKEFIELD 


EARTH CLOSET OO, 


88 Doy Street, New York. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Cultured Free Thought, 


The Index Association, 


With offices at 142 St. Clair Strost, TOLEDO, O., 
and 86 Dey Strect, NEW YORK CITY, hae been 
organized with & Capita] Stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUBAND DOLLARS, for the purposo 
of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


Y E INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Ra- 
tional Religion. 

It 1s tho object of TOE INDEX to give pnbilc 
utterance te the boldest, most culiivatod, and 
Dost matured thonght of the ago on al! religious 
qnostions. THE IND&X In edited by FRAN- 
OIS E. ABBOT, aesleted by ABRAM W. STE. 
VENS with tha following llat of Editorial Con- 

iributors:— 


©. B. PROTIIINGHAM, Now York ou 


ow , Mass. 

K EA LOWELL, Boston, Manr. 
» SPENCER, Haverhill, Musa. 
Maus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Hey. GILAS. VOYSEY, London, England. 

Pe ch ae NEWMAN, Weston saper Mare, 
ngland. 

v, M. D. CONWAY, London, England, 


ABA K. BUTTS Is Advertleing Agent for tho 
Index Association, All lettera to him on bopl- 
neea matiors, relative to tho paper, abould be 
dete t ue Ixpmx, Drawer 58, Toledo, 


Every Liberar should subscribe for THE IN- 
DEX, av the best popular exponont of Religious 
Livorallem. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking 
church-member should subscribo for it, ae the 
clearest, moat candid, and most acini, expos 
itor of the differences between Vreo Thonght 
and Zvangellcal Christianity, nud as tho beet 


means o! ng well Informed of the argo- 
PAR which tho Charch wil) have to moot in the 
ure, 


Almost every number contains &di^conrso or 
loading article which alono I» worth the price of 
one year's subscription. 


Bend $5.00 for omo year, or 76 conte fur three 


months on trial. 
Addrosa TUE INDEX, 
Dre wor 88, Toledo, Ohio. 


OBACCO-—By saving that which would be 
lost In amoke, ono may nre tbe readin 
of tbe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a yoar at 
and thus learn what calling in life ho may be 
Dost Mtred for. Young men ehuuldtry it. S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


me BOOK CANVASSERS.—A NEW m 

of running a book. Can sel! thonsanda 

week, Address, MURRAY HILL PUBLIBIH- 
NG CO., 19V Enat Sth at, NM. Y, Olty, 


cart 
Bolng‘entirely inodorons, |t may bo need in 


tii 


— 


HERALD OF HEALTH|THE WAKEFIELD 


FOR 1873. 


(Three Numbers of 1872 Free to New 
Su ibers.) 


READ WHATA488AID RY TUE PRESS. 
"Phe N. Y. Evening Post anya: “W - 
MATE eoeimeutd thle journal Without qualifies, 


“Tt contains," saya tho Sclentifc A. 
"moru sensible articles than pete) mme el 


m injury. 
itis automaticio ite action, and deposita tho | that comes te our sanctum." 


. with nothing about it to W ice A SPLENDID OH ROMO, 


WORTH $10.00, 


Given freo to overy wabecribar. It te an original 
picture of 


A BEAUTIFUL GIRL, 


30 09 | Deantiful in form and face, on a mission of Jove 


to tha cottage of a family. She stands with 
bor supplies of good things 1 — at tho door, 
clad in à handsome costuma, with a face expres- 
vive of the et qualities the heart poososscs, 
the perfect pfeturo of health and beauty. Thin 
chromo fa handsomely colored 


IN TEN COLORS, 
ann 
WILL PLEASE AND DELIGHT 
all who possoss it. 


Every Home Should Have One, 


It will give daily pleasure, and be a constant 
lesson of good to every ono who looks on It. 

Bend your subscription fer next 705 ^i oncs, 
And thus obtain fhe picture to exhibit to others 
when you are forming a club, and three numbers 
of Mrd free. 

Tho January number contains a remarkable 
paper on tho 


CONDUCT OF LIFE, 


written $46 years boforo Christ by Ieocratos, and 
well worthy tho attention of every liberal thinker, 

The Fobruary number will contain a well writ- 
ton article entitled, 


The Physiology and Hygiene of 
Marriage. 


The March number will contain an Essay cn- 
ted, 


bo Mothers Mark their Children ! 


It fe tho alm of tho publishers to make their 
Journal thoroughly useful and fil itwith the pro- 
dactlone of sound writers. 

In ahort, tho Herald for ons year contains mat- 
ter enough to mako sicht or ton dollar-aod-a-half 
books, end yot it je scnt witha picture worth $10 
for tbe amali price of $3.00, 


‘The li&zALD for 1873 will bo 


RICH AND ROYAL 


With the very boat mattor from tho best writors 
aud each aber will be worth the full sabserlp- 
tion price— 


$2.00 a Year 


(12 centa extra for lage on premlam). 
Wo will send tho HERALD oF lugar, with 

ite aplendid Chromo, and any $1.50 magazino, or 
per, with thelr promiume, t-pald, for 

Fas eed ahh gt rd 

u , or the 

560, ad Now York Naser Tribuna, for $3.00. 

Agents wantod. Liberal commissions givon- 


Addrons 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight 8t, New York, 


- | black morocco 


EARTH CLOSET. 


Ono of tho greatest blesai 
age in tho discovery of e 


THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM, 


and In connection therewith a Practical mothod 


of using tho »ame in Earth Closets aod Com 
modes. 


The Wakefield Patent 


Is one of tho ]atest inventions, and has many 
advantages over all others. 


Tho simple act of closing the lid brings (be 
earth forward, and drops it directly tn the con- 
tro of the poll; thus Insuring tho absolute cer- 
tainty of covering al) the excremenis. Thin la 
Important, ` 


Ono hundred of ibewo Closet are 
now in use in Central Park, Now 
York, 


Bend for Doacripiivo Pamphlet, 


Prices from............... v» .25 to 840. 


THE 


Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
OFFICE and WAREROOMS, 


as Dey Street, N, Y. 


Back Numbers of The Index f 


FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


alblo to furnish 
pot 82 a completa 


a cop! 
containing the most valuable Lherto 
pablinhod. Thesa will bo malled to any addross 


Twenty-Ave Conta a Dozen! 


Persons orderin les of particnlar date 
wil be wupplied" if possible. Ju ie hoped that 
friends interested in the Fros Religions moro- 
ment will send In their orders st once, as much 
good can be done in this way at small coat. 


address THE INDEX, 


Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio, 


The serios of “INDEX TRACTS" (No, 1 
to No, 10) will be sent postpald on recelpt of 
H Include *"Trutha for the 


iy cente. These Inc 
Timos" (of which Mr. Charles , author 
of “The Urlyin of Bpeeics," aas: have now 
read ‘Tratha for the Times,“ and I admire them 
from my inmost heart; amd I 


1o almost 
ible," by Rev. 


every word);" “Lecture on the 

Charles Voyaoy i “Christian andiam," 

F, EK. Abbot; "God in the Consiltatlon,” by Rev. 
radford; The Sabbath,” by er 


nt Heaven," v. 
B. erii; “Tho, Chrlatian Amendment,“ 
by F. E. Abbot. Th 
te over two hundred pages of 1822 
E matter, Address THE INDEX, 
rawor 38, Toledo, Ohio, 


Tum RXAMIN RE. -A limite] number of 
Noe. 1, L, 4, and 6 will be scat postpald— 


tho four numbers for sixty cente, Nos. 1, 3, and 
5 for 40 conte. Nos. 1 and 2for 30 cents, No.1 
for 10 conta. What remain of full sets are re- 


. Zion'a Hi 


for nalo rema. 


THE RADICAL, 

A few odd volumes, bound in cloth, for sale at 
two dollars (33) per vol, Sent post paid. 
Address BYDNEY u. MORSE, 

95 Bromfield Hr., Boston, Mass. 
— — —ſ ͤ.ſãää— 
OUND INDEX FOR 1871.—Complete 
Bano Tux lypux for 1871, neatly bound whb 
ecke and marbled covers, will 
be malled to any nddrees on receipt of $2.00 and 
72 cents postage, or sent by express if et 


1 1s not prepaid by the purebaser. 
kante Re be torniahed. 


— — ͤ—t— 
HE RICHEST MEN IN AMERIOA 


are no more than those earn 
thelr own T and x o read the P. NOLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL, gpbllehed at $3 a year by B. 
RW ELLA, PO Broofway, N. T. 


i TED INDEX. 
v ISDE —— 
— k... — 

Gop in THE CONSTITUTION. GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL. THE BABCOCK 


Tu the Editor of tbe Commercial: 
Works which should be found [n every Li- Abeolutly the best prot» ctlon sgainsi Fire. 


Can any ono read tho report of the 
meeting y page three of tho Commercial uid be found In every LL 
- ofa 1 ad 
bran vie etract, and Improve. Coplea will SRE, 


— —— 
DAVID d. FRANCIS, 
DEALER IX 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
17 Astor Place, and 14) Bth Al., New York. 
Priced catalognes of books ln Stock, laney 


f February 1, wltbout concluding that 
the — who apoke in favor of the 


movement must be in very earnest ? And | be sent by return post, on recelpt of price. SIMPLE, Rom gp to time, will be forwarded free lo 107 
, : ens of Character, as 

ibis being so, &bould they not be very | New PuvewoNowr: or, Signs 2 — — iy 

cerinin by something more than the pres | mantjosted throagh Tompera ips" ]fuman Face SHLE-ACTING.|The Journal of Speculative Pri. 


sent knowledge extant as to God, his 
son Jeaus Christ, that they are talking of 
persona with whom they have some 
degree of acquaintance Y How have those 
men become acquainted with God und 
his son Jesus Christ * la itin any other 
mapner than from reading accounts of 
tbose persona im the Bible * In that book 
it is plainly eluted and such statement is ns 
trie un any other iu it, thal "No man has 
ever seen God.” And if no man lias ever 
seen God, and no nian for eighteen. hun: 
dred and forty years has ever scen liis son 
Jesus Christ, why should those hundreds 
of nien whose names Ngure in that report 
want to have either of these persons. pul 
into the Constitution? What isthe object 
of doing this? Mr. Milligun said simply 
that this whole movement was not to juin 
"Church and State, but to secure the 
recognition of Qod and his son fexus 
Christ |n the National Constitution." 
Now who is n big enough fool to belleve 
that hiv is all Mr. Milligan wants? He 
knows how it is lsof, nnd yet he tries 
io bamboozle Use publie with auch n 
statanent us this Pat this recognition 
in the Constitution, and where will it and 
how appear? Asn sixteenth amendment 
or how? IH us a sixteenth amendment, it 
will be different from nil other amend. 
ments in ite having no effect, result, or 
action, aa Mr. Milligan says plninly It is 
not to have, All he wants in to have it 
there, amd being there it la r denl letter! 
Very aly, Mr. Milligan, but not very Con- 
vincing. Ax the gracelul nud. rhetorical 
Snapp, M. C, would say: "You can't 
come it over a pensive public in that 
cheap T Amendments to the Nutionnl 
Constitution Lave 10 have n meaning, aud 
an effect, wid a result or some importance, 
uud nre not pot there ax sinple objectless 
nonsenaa, 

Now, suppose you pat your God-and- 
Jesua Christ amendment. into writing. 
Your friend, Mr. Mayo, required ME 
Abbot, of Toledo, to pnt bis protest into 
writing, and it Is but the correct thing ta 
require you to put your amendment into 
"mr or will you allow me? [f «o, how 
Will this do? 

“Resolved, By ihe Senate and [Mouse of 
Representatives in Congress of the Uni- 
Jed States assembled, that from and after 
the passage of this, the sixteenth amend. 
meat to the Constitution of the United 
States, and ity adoption by two-thirds of 
the Btate Legislatures of the several Uni- 
ted States, God and his son Jesus Chriat 
Bhall bo recognized in the Constitution of 
the United Bites, Provided, always, 
that this recognition gha)l not have any 
effect or result. whatever, either of 
nizing or causing a junction of Church MANUS pugue of the ({reatoat aluo." 
and Stato in any of these United Stales n A Natuaht Tenth z . 
to say extent, or of working an change | dant " ur women," — Liberat Chris- 
whatever to tho present condi of re. "An tutores 
ligious freedom extant and obtaining In | course recommended Sanoat fali To be hema 
these United States, but simply, and not | al. —Seecher's Christian Union. 
otherwise, the object one reu | Tndivisible Price, by mall, $1.00. Agenta wanted. 
of this amendment is to introduce a rec- 


ino," with more than One Thousand Tilus- 
Tauss. By S. H. Warum Price $5.00. 


ur Vir Puracian.—A Ready Preacriber 

"a ilyyzlente Adviser. With Referenco to the 
Nature, Causon, Prevention, and realment of 
Divesses, Avcidents, and Camialiles of every 
kial. With a wd n Index. 
By Jort Sexw, M. D, flinstrated with peus 
3x) Kneravings, One large volume, intende 
for use la the Family. 


Mow To Reap Cuanacren. A New Illustrated 
Maudbook of Phrenology and Phyvloenomy, 
for Studenta and Examiners, with a Uhart for 
recording the sizes of the Organs of the Braln 
in the Dellnentlon of Character, with apwards 
of 170 Engravings, lateat and best asiin, 
ys. 


Tux PanzxTA' Quing; or Human Development 
through inherited Tendaenelge, By Mre, Mas- 
TEn PaXDLETOX. Second Edition revised and 
enlarged. One vol. aso, Price 81,20. 


CoNevITUTION or Man: Considered In relation 
to Kxlernal Objecis, By Gxoues Compe. The 
only anthorized American Exiitton. With 
Twenty Buzravinzs, $1.75. 


Tue Hvorg«c Hano Boox; a Practical Gnide 
for the Sick-Hoom, Alphabotically acranged 
with Appendis. By It. T. Tuar. Une vol. 
12m0, MW pp. Muslin, $4.00. 

"How to Warrz," “How vo Targ,” “How m 

£.” and “flow to do Wasluess," a Hand- 

Tudispensable fr Hio uo. Improvement. 
in ons vol. $3225. 


Warrock ; or, the Right Relations of the Sexes. 
Dinelusiog the Law» of Conjogal Sulection, 
and showine who may and whe may not Marry. 
A Guido for both Bezes. $1.5). 


Ogatony—Sacanp AND Seooran ; or, the oxtem- 
»oraneoóus Speaker. fucladiaz a Chairman’ 
Julde for conducting Public Meotlng accord 

Ing ro l'arlisunentaey forme. — $1.50. 


Manana oF [xraxov, Physiological and 
Moral Treatment. hy AnoREw Comaxn, M. D. 
With Notes. $1.52. 


icon og Saura Wirciicnavt ; “The Plan- 
chelle Mystory;” and "Modern Spiriiaallam,” 
with De. Doddridge's ** Dresm," la. ome vol. 
Price, $1 UU. 


Asors VasiES Thc People's Pictorial Edl- 
Won. Beautifully WMoatrated with nearly Sixty 
1 fogs. Chath, st, beveled beards. Unly 


Tue our Wonn rv rug flou nace. A Now 
Pockat Dictionary and Reference Book, Em- 
bracing 5 ont ‘Technical Terme, Abbre- 
viutions, Fore Phrases, Weiting for the 
Prors, Puuetuatlon, Proof [TA nnd other 
Valnable information, 73 cents, 

Inclose amount inè Bogletered Letter, orin a 
P. U. Order, for one or for all of the above, and 
addross 8. K, Wiz», Publisher, No. 889 broad- 
way, Now York. Agents wanted, 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A Code of Directions for escaping the Priim a 
Curse, Edited by M.L, Holbroo » Da, Bd ior 
of Tus itxnacn or Haut, 

“This Treatise la one of sterling excellenco, 
and ehonld he very widely clreulaiod pot only 


among wives bur husbands ar woll."—TAe 
Index, 


Used by tho Fire Departments of the principat 
lites of tho Uplon. 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 Broadway, New York. 


OvergTwelve londred Actual Fires put ont 
with i. 


mem — 
pb 


Terme of Subecription, 


Tay dollars per volume; single number, s0 
cents. J 
Vola, I. and II., bonud In one volume > 
Ho, will be went es ald by mait for feit 
Vol. 218 Vol. IV., and Vol, V., In marilu, 
each. 
per All pubacripllona (within the t 
Staten) should be Addressed lo the Maina 


WM. T, IIAKRIS, 
Bos $398, Sv, Lovin, Mo 


————————— 
A TREANURE-NUT TRANH.-Th 
PusEMOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for 18,3, will 
contain Just auch informallon relating to" self 
eultare," as Dani Individual, old and you 
ought to read. it ia only 13 a year. 3 * 
WELLS, laulisher, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Breech-Loading Double Guns, $46 io $308. 
Double-Barrel bbot-()una, H to $858. Hingle 
Gunn, $3 (o $20. Breech loadiny and z 
loz Itifles, $30 to BIOS. Nevolvers, $8 iu 
Pintols, Te. to 6S. Uun material, Artures, aad 
ammunition of wap kind very cheap, San 
Sramr for Large lilustrated and Descriptive 
Puce-List To ORKAT WESTERN GUN 
WOULKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEND FOR “ITS RECORD," 


THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound In cloth, for sale at 
two dollare (6%) per vol. Sent post pald. 


Addroas BYDNEY II, MORSE, 
$5 Dromfold St., Boston, Mass. 


q per day! Agenis Wanted! 
5 10 $20 All classes of working peo- 
le, of either ser, yonng or old, make morc 

money at work for un in thelr spare momeala or 

all the time than fu'auything elec.  J'arilculare 

Free. Addresa Q. Btineon & Cu., Pornand, Me. 


WANTED—B WK AGENTS 
for the 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Of the UNITED Bl'ATES; an liletorical anm- 
mary of tho origin, growth, and perfection of the 
chief industrial arts of thia country. — 1,300 
PAGES, AND 500 ENGRAVINGS, RITTEN 
BY 90 KMINENT AUTHORS, locludlag John 
D. Gough, Leon Case, Edward Howland, Jos, B, 
Lyman, Rey, E. Edwin Hall, Horace ürecley. 
ilip Ripley, Albert Brisbano, F. B. Perkins, 
c 


Samuel Johnson's Work on In- 


dla. Sent on receipt of price, — U.. 
Address B. TI. MORSE, 
$5 Bromüeld St. Boston, Mavs, 


Send io name address for Caímlogue of 
other pelentific and religions works. 


KELLER, SAITER, & CO., 


Manufacturers of RICH JEWELRY, nt 
Cameo seth a epeclaliy, Offico, 12 Maiden Lave. 
Factory, Bioeker St., cur. Bowery, New York. 


THE SCIENCE of HEALTH. 


Thie work («a complete history of all branches 
of Ew proceesos of manafactnre, cct., in 
all ages, It la s complete encyclopedia of arte 
and mannfactures, and la the monat entertaining 
and valuable work of Information on subjecta of 
paee intereat over offered to the public, I 
* sdaptod to the wants of the Merchant, Mann- 
facturer, Mechanic, Farmer, Student, and In- 
ventor, and sells to both old and N . 1 all 
classes, an MK je son by e who are 

n es perte the country. 
It fe offered at the low price of 13:80, aud. la hc 
cheapest book ever sold by subscription. No 
family should be without a copy. Wo want 


Agente in every town of tho United Atates, and 4 
no Agent can fall to do well with this book. Our | cs ee arat olumo baring heen wuslalaed beroni 
terme aro liberal. We give onr agenta theexeln | sdaiifonal facilities for making (be next roluue 
sive right of territory, Une of our agents sold | respond more fully 1o the popular demand for an 
188 coples in eight da i another sold 366 In two independent HEALTH MONTULT. Amplo &rmiaze- 
weeka. Our agent fn Hartford sold W7 in one | monty have boen made to render each dean. 
week, Bpocimuns of the work sent fo agenta On | mont a welcome and instructivo visllant lo the 
ipt aum . For elrculars and (erma to reador, and eduente the people In all that relates 
agonie addrene the pablishers, to Prxaravino and KEGAININO Haay. 
J. B. RURE & HYDE, one SCIENCE OF Meant will not be the organ 2 
Biartferd, Coun., any person, businerr, or Inatfiailon, 5 
CHICAGO, ILL, or CINCINNATI, OO. | dependent. earnest Tonchor of the Mi Lor 
moans by which Hearta, Strexote, and Lows 
Lirs may be attained, by using and E 
those agencies which are \ita'ly related 1o 
ere and tho ae of Dieses on 
strict, enie principles. 
72 2 1 yonr; Single Sunbeam. — 3 : 
ten copiou, $15.00, and an exira copy tu rn 
Piena [n] — 8. R. WELLS. Pohllaher, 
34) Broadway, New Tuck. 


MR. FROTHINGUAM'S NEW BOOK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


By O. D. Froiblogham, Conlents,—t. - 

cles; Tf, God: HU, Bible; IV. Christ; ee 

ment; VI. Power uf Moral Inepiration; Vil. 

Providenco; NU Am Ideal; N. Immortal- 
; X. Edocaiiow iDsclence: XI. Th 

of ooa fu Evi; Xii. The Soul oí Truth la 


One vol, 13 mo. $1.5). Bent free on recelpt 


of price, 
DAVID U, FRANCIS, Publisher, 
17 Antor Place, Now York, 


OUNG MEN AND YOUNG WONEN 
who would kuow what they aro x 
what they can do best, should read tho PHREN: 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, A new volume begint 
with Jan, No., and may bo ordered at once Ioui 
S.R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Adress WOOD & LOLBKOOK, ano. B. BROWN, WM. A. PAUNCE, 


M omg of God, and his son Jesus — Bt. Now York. Late Caeliler Tutedo Late wiih Henry 4. NEW TRACTS! 

Christ, into the Constitution of the Unl- "The Greateet Luxury In the World.” Havinga Insitintion. Mtehbins, INTENDED TO TEACH RELIGION. WITH: 

ted Biates of Americ, to tho ond that — OUT SUPERSTITION, 

— seipetinite Petitioners for this TURKISH BATHS. BROWN & FAUNCE 

war CAVAS f à pand their in-|at & s COLUMBIA TETUNTS, BROOKLYN ? 

asd SURE Tie Ta recogaltion 14 à Y NEW YORK. "|BOOKSELLERS, FIRST SERIES... Ro. 109 No. W 
re; how will that do? I thi hree minutes! walk from Fulton Furry, No. m N 

covers Mr. Milligan's i eaa tod A serie of thee Baths will relieve, If not care, STATIONERS, SECOND SERIES. Ko. Sl 


as there was no statement mnde st the 


meeting by any person that his proposi- 
lion was not the correct thing, k e. 


fore must cover the E desired, and J 


nearly every forni of diacaxe. The heauty and 
almplicity of their action conalets In the perfeci 
sdaptabilitv, eher mild or powerful, of this 
method of treatment. to each aud every care. fi 
cleana the body, purides the blood, and equall- 
zes the circulation, thus arousing dormant fanc- 
tions, anil restoring the highest mca-ure of 
MS possible to the individual. 
naumernable references can be piven to case 

cured by tho Bath, and the wee dan will — 
advise with those who deairy any Information 
regarding Its proper ose, LI 


AND DEALERS IN 


Window and Wall Papers, 


(Successors to Henry S. Stebbine,) 


115 SUMMIT STRERT, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Keep constantly on banda fno stock of a r 
ard and current literature, embracing ones 
upou Scleuce, Art, and Religion, end are in re 
celpt of now buoka from pn Hinhers fe fast ae 
ibancd. Hooks sent by mali post-pald oa re- 
colpi of publishers“ price, and promptly ordered 


Either Series, 30 Cenis; Both, 58. Omit. 


hope it may be ado; b 


Address r CHAS. E. WHIPPLE 
Fair Plav. 19 Prscxxar Bt., Borro. 


CN RAT, February 1, 1871. 


Hall's Magic Shade Fixtures! 


An ingenlous arrangement by which a Shade 
may be rolled down from the top, or ral ra 
Ihe bottom of the Window, or both, sa maf 


In this era of investigation, it would be 
well for the Board which ia respousible 
for our missionaries to. Jnpan to insti- 
tute an investigation into their conduct. 


hon not In stock. red secu Penrect VENTILATION 
The di ful squabble there between | Virst-elnua rooms and board at moderato Out g desired; thns ring xe Ar 
| 1. ate and rare books forni Goo! 
two Christian ministers, in which one of |^**: _ CHARLES H. SHEPARD, u. » Berz he dle in this country or in Eugiana.” Or S M pe uan 


tbem eaid that the Golden Rule hid noth 
ing to do with him, will be remembered. 
A resident of Yokohama bas published a 
letter, in which he charges two othera 
with beating their wives, and indulgin 
ip various disguating debaucheries, an 
says that the native priesta aro using their 
conduct with telling effect as an argu. 
ment against thelr nominal religion, If 
the converts cory after the converters, 
Mose pede al my ko now gulng 
apan m A righteous - 
ishment of sin.—OAtcago ne. vum 


———— | Mera by mail solicited. 


They are an admirablo and cheap eubrtiiate 
Gren FOOD AND woon FUEL arc : 
fort. Goud 


for Inside Blinds. 
Are easily atisched lo Shades now li use- 
aro eepeciaily adapted for Otice and Store Win 
owa. 
For eale by dealers in sbadea generally. 
MANUFACTULEO BY THE 
CHICAGO CURTAIN FIXTURE COMPANY, 


145 Boura CrrwvOM Br., Cuxcago, liL. 
F, J. BCOTT, J. H. STOPBL&T 
ARCHITECTS, 
MADISON STREET Boody Hous). 
TOLEDO. ORIO. pm 


Indispensable to hab and comi 
reading matter Instructs and linprovee the mind 
All feni y M T nnd newspapere are club. 
F and ae SCIENCE OF IE Ar apn 
. MENG KA y 
Ry WELLS, 88 Broadway, N. F. 4 ee OY 8, 


ROBERT WALLIN, 


No, 453 North Tenth Street, Phi) 

Food on hand Is Mey d Lear ond — 
— DEX, ` 

assortment of Statlouery N 


„BRYANT a BENTLEY, 
auufscturine Jewelers, lage a epeciaity. 856 
Feed 18 carate doe. Ja coat Benen 


Coral, Koman, and engraved aeta: Masonic Jew: 
or. be. No. 19 Malden Lane, New York (up 


/9UR WIFE OR YOUR SWEET- 
Y HEART WOULD ihank you fora hean. 
tiful lady tigin gold waich ; good lime-keepera. 
Why not make her a presentot omo? A fow sub- 
scibers for the PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
at $ò each ; for SCIENCE OF HEALTH, at $% 


wili 
B.R: WHLLS, Sad Brosdway, K. . 0 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollara a Year. 


VorvuaE 4. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW 


YORK, JANUARY 11, 1873. 


Single Copies Eight Cents, 


Wuouig No. 159, 


HOW IS YOUR HEALTH ? GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL.| MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS! 


living right; if not, you abould 
uf Eo owe OF Lire ARD Heata by readlog 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 


i tical Health Journal. 
anew and dene beben yg Y 


teachin bai ni h 
— ue le best Interesta . Individual, 


da Race. Screnoz oF 
an eae t of medical schools or 
acip, and eceke only to teach the reader “how 
jo Mew" ao aa to regain and retalo Health, 


the 


A GOOD NUMBER. 


Serence or Hearts for January contalos 
matters loleresting and Important to ml readers. 
Ladies should read "What My Corsets Cost Me," 
Kari er will Interest both sexos; Holl. 
day Tunes hat lo Belect and How to Cook, a 
timely le, looking to laxurioue and healthful 
food; Drees of Uncivilized Women; Three 
Classes with Mnstrallone; 
Illustrations; Ague 

Cure; Bearlatina; 
Toachers; Women Doctors. 


of N m *. 
Phy" „ 
e Bealth of 
" 4 fo correspondents, we havo—How 
to Feed the Baby; Gray Haira; Sick Headache; 
Klas Fever aml Age; Magnotic Waters. 
Coucloding with Excellent Health Lacontcs, 
tonebini Cota Peet; Headache; N Lnm- 
; Heartburn ; Dragepta: Neuralg ja; Palpi- 
> ot Japara '8 rd Coma ai eg 
Complaints; Const un; Sleep. ofc.; 
Ux on " yer and Medication; 


makiozacspital nomber with which to begin | C 


the new rolame and tho new year. Price cents, 
orf s year. 
Address 3. R. WRLLB, 339 Broadway, N. Y, 


TAE (ORIGINAL) 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Barford, Conn. Incorporated May, 1883. 


SAM'L, E, ELMORE, President, 
JUBN 8, RICE, Vice President, 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary, 
Il. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

The CONTINENTAL especially commends 
itself, by lie — oxperience and present man- 
agement, to t who desire lọ place thelr Insur- 
ance n a conservative company, conducted on 
(he principle of foroishing RBLIABLB AND ABAO- 
LOTS INNORAXCE At 48 REARONABLE COST A Ía CON- 
sistent with PERPECT SECURITY, 

QI A few Gret-class Agenta wanted for unoc- 
copied felda, 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


"Absolutely the best protection againet ftro." 
UsRD ur 
RAILROADS, 
BTEAMBOATS, 
HOTELS, 
FACTORIES, 

ABYLUMS, 

FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


F, W. FARWELL, seen. 
N Broadway, New York. 


SEND POR “ITS RECORD." 


— 


The Science of a New Life, 


W JOHN COWAN, M. p., A radical 

Seran Vhyatology sod the Jaws 1 the 
Aute of the Homan Race, mmonded 
re by O, B. Frothingham, Dr. Die 
Wonluent ministers, 


Dale ons pa orm and dn 
neuer pipers an ans, roligiona an 
Uni of the coming vieii 


sid helps in the 
— sen enniam. 

— R 

EMT ion and by the Publishers, 


Elgh!b si., New York. 


— . — 
I EAT OFFER soma: 
CR WATERS, 481 BR 
nd On rd nom e 15 
dae rues ‘st EXTREMELY LOW PAL 
ABU, dnringihe HOLIDAYS. Now 
on, modern im a- 


Concerto 
acne most beaullfe] tn style and per- 


aver made, Price, ford aio 
ae and $250 cash, ^ Other raana d 

tii M5 and upwards for gash. 
ruled Valalogues mallod, ; 


. K 
een 


Perle 
Thought Literature, n 


BIBLIOPOLRE, | of price. 


“BOOKS WHICH ARE DOOES,.” 


Works which should be found in every Li- 
brary—wiibin tho reach of all readers. urka 
to entertain, lastruct, and Improve. Coples will 
be sent by return pout, ou receipt of price, 


Naw Parsiooxoxr; or, Bignu of Character, aa 
manitested through Temperament and Éxter- 
nal Forme, and especially tu the Human Face 
Divine," with more [han Oue Thousand. JLlus- 
trations, By 8. R. Wawra. Price $3.00. 


Tux FawiLT Porstcun.—A Ready Prescriber 
and Hygienic Adviser. With Reference to the 
Nature, Caneca, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Diseases, ‘Accidente, and Casualties of every 
kind. With a Glossary and copious Index. 
ne Suew, M. D, fllustratod with nesel 

Engravings. One large volume, intende 

for uso In the Family. 00, 


How ro Reap CuaRACTER. A New Illustrated 
Handbook of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 
for Binden!s and Examiners, with a Chart for 
recording the bizes of the Organe of the Brain 
In the Delineation of Character, with ngwarda 
81 Hig Engravings, latest and beat n&lln, 


Tae Parents’ Gutor; or Doman Development 
through Inherlied T'endonclos, By Mr», Has- 
TEM PEWDLETUN. Second Edition revised and 
enlarged. One vol. 1?mo, Price $1.00, 


owmsrrrurow or Man: Considered in relation 
to External Ubjecis, By Gronon Compe. The 
only sothorized American Edition, With 
Twenty Engravings, 81.75. 


Tas Hromsic Hawpn-Book: n Practical Gulde 
for the Sick-Room. Alphabetically arranged 
with Appendix. By R. T. Tearc, One vol. 
1%mo, pp. Muslin. $2.00. 

"How ro Warts,” “How Tro Tatx,” "How To 
Benive.” and "How todo Business," a Wand- 
Book indispensable for lione Improvement. 
In one vol, $2.25, 


WanLocE ; or, the Right Relstlons of the Sexes. 
Disclosing the Lawa of Conjugal Selection, 
aud show ar who may aod who may not Marry. 
A Guide for both Sexes, 91.80. 


OnaToRT—SACRUD AND SECULAR or, the oxtem- 

ranconé Speaker, Incinding ^ Chairman's 

ulde for conducting Public Mectings accord. 
ing 10 Parliamentary forms. $1.59. 


MawmaegxuwT ow ixrvamcr, Phyelolozical aud 
Moral Treatinent. By AND Coxszs, M. D. 
With Noten, 81.50. 


Hironv or Sarem Wrrenceaart; “The Plan: 
chette Myetery;" and "Modern Spiritualiam,” 
with Dr. Doddridge's Dream,“ ia one vol. 
Price, $1 00. 


Æra Fange. The le's Pictorial Edi. 
tion, Beaatifally flinstrated with nearly Sixty 
n Cloth, gilt, beveled boards. Only 


Tas Rronr Wonp in Tum fuont Puacs. A Now 


4 
„Gems of Strauss.” 
Tho * Gom " uf jhe se&sou ip having a remark- 
able anlo. Contains all of Birsuse' beet music; 


250 large pages. 


* Musical Treasure, 


Latest collection of choicest Vocal and Piano 
Mualc. 


!Wreath of Gems,” 
Entiroly Vocal Music. Songs, Ballads, Ducte, etc. 


‘í Piano Forte Gems,” 


Kurve Plano Masle, Noclarnos, Dance Moale, 
ete. 


Price of any of the abov 12.59; or, io Full 
Gilt, $4. d ** 9 


MUBICAL LITERATURE. 
Mozart fen (eet) 200 Rosèlni (fo of) $1.75 


Beethoven (life of) 2,00 | Schumann(life of) 1.75 
Mendelasohn, (l Gottschalk, (life 


M). case neas 1.75 of). isses 1 
Chopin (te of) by Polko's Muelcal 
Liezt......... 10] Sketches — 1 
Beethoven's, “ 


endelssoho" 


tere, cach, 
Ritter's moy 0 le. 
Moore's Encyclopodis of Mucic. 


Any one of the above sent, post-pald, for rò- 


tat lec. 
Pr LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITBON & CO., New York, 


The Illustrated Phrenological 


JOURNAL. This Magazine bas been before the 
pubilc so long and become eo well established. 
ihat the Publisher hardly feels called upon to 
more than angonuvce a ncw volume, Its name 
has become à honsehold word 1u al] parte of the 
couptry. II will as beretofore be devoted 10 all 
(hat will improve men Physically, Mentally, and 
Morally, Containing all that ta new on PERS- 
Nola, or the Braluand lis Functions; Eruno- 
tour, or tho Naturel History of Man; Puraioono- 
wr,or the Signa of Character exbibited In the hu- 
man Face and Form; PsrouoLoov, or the Sclence 
of the Sonl ; Boctoroar, orjMan In his Private and 
Pablic Relations: Hierony awp Bioodarnr, or 
Man to the Part and in tho Present, 

Terms,—$3.0 a year, Singlo Number», 80 
penta, TCR Copies, $90.00, and an extra copy to 
agent. 

remium,—Beeldes the above Club ales. 

we aro offering tho most liberal Premiums, a Liat 
of which willbe sent on application. Locat 
AOENTs wanted eveywhero and cash commie- 
sions given, Please address 


8, A. WELLS Publisher, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Are You Going to New York ? 


If eo, and you wish lo stop where you can 


Pocket Dictlonary and Reference Book. Em-|FEEL AT HOME, and get GOOD FOOD 


bracing Syuonymis, Techalcal Torme, Abbre- 
viations, Forelgn Phrases. Writing for the 
Press, Ponctuatlon, Proof- Roading, and other 
Valuable infurmation. 75 cents. 


Inclose amount in a Begintered Letter, orin a 
P. O. Order, for one or for all of the above, and 


address B. R, Watts, Publisher, No. 889 Broad- 
way, New York, Agents wanted. 


THE 
BUTLER HEALTH LIFT. 
LEWIB G. JANES, 


Principal Ofice—New York, 
Park Bank Building, 214 Broadway. 


ALSO, 
BROOKLYN, 188 REMSEN STREET. 


MawAGBR. 


“This kind of cxeriion not only increases 
muscular power but refreshes exhausted nory- 
ona energy."—L. D. Norxa, M. D., Professor in 
Bellevue Medical Collage, 

Apparatus for private use of the most perfect 
conairuction, and at the most reasonable prices. 

Refor to Kev. O. B. Frothingham, Rev. Dr. 
Bariol, D. 8. Rogers, and many others, 

Visitors Always Welcome, 


MA. FROTOINGHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


By O. B. Ihingbam. Con/en/s.—1. Tenden- 
Hoes it A NA ble; IV. Chriet; V. Atone- 
meni; VI. Power of Moral Inspiration; VII. 
1 Pelias e XE doe Boni 
t7; X. of Conacionce; XI. 

of Good in Evil; XIL. Tho Bon) of Trath in 


Error. 
One vol, t mo. $15). Bent free on receipt 


AVID d. FRANCIS, Publisber, 
8 17 Amor Place, New York. 


HEALTHFULLY PREPARED asd PLENTY 
OF IT, 


Co tothe Myglenic Institute, 
Nos. 13 ck 15 Laight Stree. 


Horeo Cars pase near the door to all parta of the 
city, making 1t a very convenient atopping place 
for persons visiting New York, elther upon bual- 
nene or pleasure; Open at all hours, day and 
night. Board by the day or weok, at reasonable 
rates. Rooms can be secured In advance by 
writing. Address 
WOUD & HOLBROOK, Propr'a, 
Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, New Tork. 


HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 


LIFTING CURE. n Fim Avznum, “Asa 
moans of retaining and, In certain chronic cases 
of diacase, of regaining health, T regard tt aa of 
GREAT vA. F. J. Bumatead, M. D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Mine In Its results, sad RU ika . — 

efit to those frames weakened an 

civic life and sedentary bablts."—£dward 
Bayard. A 

Parents who haye feeble children can have 

them placed under’our care with the assurance 
that all we can do to make them robust will be 


dono. 
Bend stamp for a circalar. 
E M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
329 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
Refer lo Cyrne W. Field, Asa K. Batts, O. B. 
Frothingbam, K. P, Dalton. 


HARLAN P. HYDE. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


m 
Negotiator of Mortgages. 


95 1-2 Washington Bt, Boston, Mars, 


""THE GALAXY" la sbont an noar perfection 


ns onythi Mc 
— Conn can be,"— Daliy Register, New He- 


THE GALAXY 
FOR 1873. 


It ia tho best American Ma À 
can afford to do wilbout lt. pes M 
sndattraciive reading matter for the maney then 
any other perlodical or Look published, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and moat Abiy Bdiicd American Mag: 
azine, 


THE GALAXY 


Meets tho Wants of Every Membor of ihe family. 


qi camina thoughtful ariicloa by our ablest wri 


80 | It contains skeiches of Ifo and adventore, 


It has eeríal stories by our best novelists, 
It has short stories in oach number, 


The new department of BCIENTI 
LANY appears In cach — . 


What the Lending Paperssay. 
“First of all in attractions we place * . 
axy.' Standard, Chicago. placa “The Ga 
Wellenstein ite reputation fer vigorous and 
racy Kel sam F. Tribune, 
“<The Galaxy’ is always more a magazine than 
any znd mora varled in fte range (han any other," 


epe + 

"A model periodical; a credit to „ 
riodical literature." — PAlladelpAía — r. 

“There fa not a dul) page between ita covers,” 
oe er! 

* variety of ite contenta, thelr m 

thelr brilllance, and thelr proat inen een 
up d general character of Great excelleuce for 
evel ra diy cdi, Basion; 

"Always sbly edit and remarkable for 
good Judgoaentt displayed Jn ihe aelectlun of — 
rent topics for diecuselon. In thie way quite 
eclipses the more conservative periodicala of tho 
day. - Boston Journal, Mans. 

“We aro inclined to believe that more duwn- 
right good literal mre fe crowded but ween the coy- 
ers of "The Galaxy’ than any other American 
mayite car boaat of."—ChMcago Times. 

„helden & Company bayo opened a mine of 
Interest in tholr magazino, The Galaxy, by 
drawing lo 1t rho. communicatione of prom{nent 
public mon upon eraa of general interest," 
—A e Phila: cip > (zx 

“The reported Increase in the cirenlation 
“Phe Galaxy“ ia paui lobe wondered at, fort 
Ja certainly the bort of American magasines.“ 
Tran, Bofialo, N. Y, 

* * "The Galaxy’ is one of the falloal, and, taken 
altogether, richest, of the many moothllos which 
Bars given aoc au ne Xs ba our Awor- 
cap ngazino teralure."—Aun Boh 

Timea, Philadc)phia, Pa. erm 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


PRICE 85 OTS. PER NUMBER. 
Sunecntrriox Pnicm, $4.00 per year, 


CLUBBING TERMS. 


Tux Garaxt will be rent for the year JETA with 
any one of the following Periodicals at 
the prices named: With “Harpor’s Weekly," or 
“Harper's Bazar, seh, leton's Journal," $7:the 
regular prico la $8, With "Every Saturday," $8; 
regular price 89. With “Our Young Folks,” 
8.0; regular price KG. With "Littell'a Liriug 
Age," 810; rogular price, $12. Address 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 


017 Broadway, New York. 


New England Thought! 


JOURNAL OF PROGRESS AND REFORM, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH," 
OF BOSTON, MASS., 


Now in ite ELxVYXM TIA Yaan, gives 8 cordial . 
nition to all the progressive movementa of the 
age, and with Its attention mainly upon 


POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, 
ART AND NEWS, 


hap free and onblaecd columns for thelr elucida- 
tion. $3.00 to ly subscribers; $3.00 to mall 
subscribers. Bend for »peclincn copies. 
CHAB. W. SLACE & NON, Publishers. 
2) Bromteld St, Boston. 


SWEET, PURE BREATH DE- 

pends on certalu bodily conditjoms, which 

are explained in Tx Scienca or Hearta, 

Independent Health munthly, at fà s year. Pub- 
od by 8. R. WELLS, 58) Broadway, N. Y. 


ii 


THE INDEX FOR 1873 


THE INDEX, 


A WEBKLY JUUANAL 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE 


Published by the Index Associallun at No. 142, 


St. Clair Blreet, Toledo, Ohio, with Branch 
Office at No. 36, Dey Streat, Now York City. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


ASSOCIATE KDITUR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. PROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maes. 

N. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. BPENCER, Haverhill, Maes, 

Mns, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mars. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England, 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England, 

M, D. CONWAY, England. 


THE INDEX begins itè fourth volume under the 
most flattering auspices, Stoadily working for 
the religious omancipation and poblest culture 
of humanity at large, and more Immediately of 
(he American people, It has received from the 
libera] public a most generoos support. The 
capital stock of the Index Association has boon 
wübscribed nearly to tho full amount of One 
Hundred Thoneand Dollars. The cireniation of 
the paper has more than doubled witblu the past 
year, Infloential fiends have given thelr meane 
and thelr co-operation to ita causo. Many of the 
best writors both of America and England are 
constant contributors to ita columns. Tho peo- 
ple welcome tte words, grow dally more inter- 
cated In its ideas, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movoment it repre- 
sents. Prom all parta of the conntry a contin- 
nal stream of lottera pours in from the old and 
the young, fron) the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the IIIlterate, from men and from 
women alike, ox] r»esing the warmest sympathy 
and the profonndest interest in the work ft Is 
doing. 


With all thia encouragement to porvevere lu 
the great canse which thas appeals to the best 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
Tor the coming year wil) possess increased means 
of influence. It ie doubled in mize, and must 
roon be moro than doubled in power. It will 
address Itse]f more earnestly than over to men 
and women of all grades of cultura who desire 
to share the best liſo and thought of the age, and 
to Impart it even to tho indifferent, tho supersti- 
ious, and the ons]aved, It already wielde a 


RELIGION, 


THE INDEX- 


great influence, which must grow grester every 
* | day, as brave men and pure women flock to the 
standard It upholds. 


In addition to its general objects, the practical 
object to which THE INDEX will ba henceforth 
specially devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for tho 
purpose of eecuríng (he more complete and con- 
slatent secularization of the political and educa- 
tonal Institutions of tho United States. The 
Church mast givo place to the Republic in tho 
affections of the pooplo, The last vestigos of 
ecclesiastica] control must bo wiped out of the 
Conatitutions and Statutes of tho several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
Natlonal Constitution. To sccomplieh this ob- 
ject, the Liborals must make a unítod demand, 
and present an unbroken front, and the chief prac- 
tical alm of TELE INDEX will be henceforth to 
erzanize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM, Let oyery one who belloves in this moyo- 
ment glvo it direct ald by helplug to Increase the 
circulation of TILE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


Tho publication of a valuable leading. paper ur 
essay of a thoughtful character, lu cach iweue, 
will continue (o bo one of ile moat marked fca- 
tures of THE INDEX. 

Megular editorial! contribu. jona will coutluue 
lo bu furnished by tho well-known eminont wri 
lere who lave already done ov wuch to glyo tu 
THE INDEX tte present high position. Mr. 
Conway aud Mr. Vorssy have kindly cousented 
iu furnish every Wenk alteruately a LUNDON 
Letrer containing matters of general Iututest Lu 
radical rcadurs. 


A new Litenany Deragrasat,cubractuy buok 
notices and reviews by wriiers of the first oxcol- 
lence, will be apeclally acceptable to thy readers 
of TUB INDEX, and supply a want which bas 
boen koonly felt, Kev. Tuomas Vickens, of 
Cincinuatl, aod Rey. Kpwaup C. Towne, .of 
New Haven, will write regularly fur thie depart- 
ment; and thoir names ure a sufficient gasrantes 
that lt will be characterized by scholarabip and 
ability. 


Every lasuc uf THE INDEX will aldo contain 
a Bouton lotter from Mr. Hipxzr II. Monse, lato 
editor of the Kapical, whose EvENing Nores 
will be found one of ihe most attractive featuros 
of the paper, Other interesting corrospondenco, 
communications, exiracts from valuable books 
and perlodicals, and mlacellaneous ariicles, will 
also be publisbod; aad anch improvements wil) 
be made from Unie to time ne cireatmetances shall 
render possible, 


NEW Yo&RK OFFICE, 

The New York Office of thu Index Avsuclation 
has been removed to No. 80, Doy Street, ground 
floor, and is enay of accosy 10 any ono in Now 
York or hte suburbs, Mr. E. F. Dinewoue, a 
young gentleman of liberal educalio:, radical 
convictions, and excellent business »bility, will 
have charge of thy office, where all (he publica. 
tions of the Aseoctatlon will be kept constantly 
on salo, eubacriptions and Advertisemonts ro 


ceived, and a}! other buelnoes Promptly attended 
to. 


AGENTN, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wunted io 
every cliy and towa thronghont the country. 
Tho most liberal terms arc offerod. Send for cir- 
culares at once, 

The names, with sddresa in fall, must be sent 
al the same time, accompaniod with the money 
in each ense. No orders will be filled if these 
conditions are not complied with, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ju Three Dol- 
Aare a year, payable in advance; and at the samo 
rate for shorter porlods, Ali remittances of 
money must be at the sondor's risk, unless 
warded by cheque, 
money order. 


for- 
registered letter, or post office 


Addroas THE INDEX, 


Deawen 88, Tor.zDo, Onto, 


A UNIQUE PREMIUM, 


Photographs and Autographs 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE INDEX, 


O. D, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBUN, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. U. SPENCER, 
F, W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 


F. E. ABBOT. 


E97 The PHOTOGRAPH of any UNE of the 
abovo-named persons wil! be mailed post-paid to 
any NEW subscriber who sbalil remil $3.00 for 
one year's subecription to Tas Ixpxx. 


7 To any one who shal! mind a list of names 
of from one ta elght NEW subscribers and $5.00 
for each, a corresponding number of Photographs 
shall bo mallod post-paid, to be givon to those 
subscribers; aud the same number of Photo- 
grapha shall also be mailed, poet-pald, as pre- 
miam to the sender himself. 


ES To any one who shall send 89.00 for three 
yeara' anbecripiion to Tun Inpex in advance, a 
full set of the Photographs shall be mailed post- 
paid, 


ED The Autograph of each of the above Amar- 
dean writers wii! in all casos accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of tho JfnglisÀ 
writers, 


ER These Photographs aro well oxecuted, are 
not on sale anywhorc, and can be obtained in no 
other way. In offoring them sa promiums, the 
INDEX ABSOCIATION rely on the good will 


and active co-operation of all friends of Tux 
Leper. 


All orders for Photographs and romittan- 
ces of money should be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 


Dna wan 88, ToLEDo, On1o. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Fruths for the Times, 
ABBOT, contains the “Piny arent 


and “Modern Principles," Mr. 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of w 
saya, in a letter to tho Editor not la 
tended for publication, but au! 

thorized to be used: I 288 
Truths for the Times?’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost overy word.” New Edition, rics 
10 centa; 12 copies, $1.00, 


No. .- Fear of the Living G 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the — = 
neter cf the Popular notions of God, and pre 
senia concepticcs cf him That aro worthy at {ie 
nineteenth century. New Kdilion, Tucz-1 
centa; 13 copies, 60 cents, 


No. 8.—Leetare on the B u. 
CHAKLES VUTSRY, of — — 
whelining demonstration of the Im 
ang errora of the Bible, both in the Uid und tbe 
New Testaments. New Edition. PRICE-15 
conta; 12 coples, $1.00, 


No. 4,—Christian Propagandiam, by 7. 
E. ABBOT, is an expoenre of ths n 
coetliness, and lnemetency of the Byaiem of 
Foreigu Missions. Tull of Figura, Fac, ana 
Interesting Exirocta, VRICK-10 centa; 11 
coptes, $1.00. 


Nu, 5.— God im the Commitation,” by 
Rov. ARTHUK B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
l'roposed Amendment 10 the Ual. 
tod Bates Constitution. l'HICK 10 cents; 11 
coples, $1.00, 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,” vy PARKIH 
TLLLSHURY, denounces Bebbaiarlan super- 
stilon. New Xéiléon. TRICE-—10 cenis; it 
coplor, $1.00. 


No. 7. -Compulsory Education,” by F. 

Kk. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 

lo be edncated, and the day of the Site to 

ensure it an oducailon. PHICB—8 cents; u 
coples, 50 cente, 


No. &—Fhe Presemt Heaven, by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, treats of a subject that t- 
lereata everybody, New Badilion. PCI- 
centa; 12 copies, 50 cents. 


No. 9. The Christian Amondmeont r. 
E. ABBOT, shows (be dangerous character of 
the stompt to interpolate the Bvangellosl 
Christian Crecd in the U. B. Constitution, 
PRICE—6 cents; 12 coples, 00 cents. 


No. 10,—Tho Impeachment of Christ 
anity, by F. E. ABBOT. Third Ten Thoe- 
sind. Sent for fres distribution to any om 
who will distribute it, in packages of from i t 
100 coptes. 


No, 11.—The God of gelence, by F. E. A. 
BOT, attempts to show tbe real Influance of 
modern science npon the ides of God. PRICE 
—10 conia; 12 copies, $1.00. 


No. 12.—Ies Romana Beal Chrisil- 
anity? Two Essays by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F. E. ABBOT, PRICE—10 tests; 
13 «opies, $1.00. 


No. 15.—0m the Vision of Heaves, u 
Prof. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, analyse 
the Christian conception of Heaven. PRICE- 
b centa; 19 copies, 00 cents, 

Address, THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, To. Ow. 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report In pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Masra of tho Faze Rxxiorovs Associariax for 
1872, can bo obtained by applying to tho — 
tary, Wa. J. Porrzn, New Bxproxo, Mass. 
contains essays by Jon TF. Chadeick, on Lis- 
Serr ann THE Cuvace rx Aso; by C. D. B- 
Milla, on the question, Done RXLIGION RET 
RESENT 4 PERMANENT BENTIXEXT or Tus Ur. 
max MIND, on 18 IT A FARINHABLE Borzen- 
nox?" and by O. B. Frothingham, on "Tan Ex 
worox or Humaxrry;" together with the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee, and address 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A, B. Alec. 
Lucretia Mott, Celia. Burleigh, Horace € 
Alerander Loos, and others, Price, 3 " 
Packages of or more, 96 conte esch. 

d WX. J. POTTER, 
Seer 


Che Inder. 


— 


Three Dollars a Year. 


Volunx 4. 


ORGANIZE! 
LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 


The hour for nction ha» arrived, The cause of froe- 
dom calla upon us to combine our strength, our aral, our 
eforta These are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
mand that churches and other ceclesiast ical 

1. We eal no longer be exempt from Just taxation, 
1 7 demand that tho, employment of chaplaing In 
mgro, in tay lu, nnd other institutions wip: 

ums, and al 2 
— 2 7 publie money shail be discontinued, 
aee demand that all pablic appropriations for acet- 
aras educational and ehnritablo institutions. shall 


eese. 

d that nli religious services now sus- 
M deo government shall be nboliabed ; und es- 
pecially that the ave of the Bible n the public schools, 


5 V. demand that the Jadicial ont In the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be 
abolished, and Rat simple affirmation under the hans 
"ed penalties of perjury ahali be establivhed in it 


" id that all laws directly or indirectly on- 
N of Sunday as the Sabbath shall 


that all awe ohall be conformed to the requirements of 
oataral morally equal rights, and Impartial liberty. 

1 Wo demand that wot only In the Constitutions of 
ibe United BiAtes nnd of the &everal States, but niso fi 
the pmetical ndruinistration of tho game no privilege 
tradvantage shall be conceded to Christlanity uruny 
ober «pecial religion ; that our entire political aystem 
«hall be founded and aduunixtered on a purely secular 
ules and that whatever changes shall prove ect) 
wo tbls end shall bo consistently, un nebingly, and 
promptly made. 

Let us boldly and with high purpose meot the duty of 
Ihe hour. I mbmit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas, It lu our profound conviction (hat (he safely 
ol eere institutions ts Imperliled, the advance of 
et impeded, and the most sacred rights of man 
E by the least Interference of the State 1n mat- 
en rigon; aud 


Whereas, Certain gru ve inconsistencies witli the gen- 
gel spirit of tho United Htates Constitution BUL mark 
ibe practical administration of our political system, 
Vurestening the iS dae of religious liberty, the ex- 
isen of free publio schools, nnd the peace and pros- 
perity of tbe entire land ; 

TuxamvoRr, We, the undergned, hereby associate 
v together under tho following 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 

Arr. L—The namo of (iin Association shall be Tu 
LEA LRAGUE OF ——. 

At. 1—The object of the Liberal Lengne shall be to 
vere practical compliance with the “Demande of Lib- 
anlam" throughout the country, and especially 1n -—: 

Abo, ta coun as five hundred such Liberal Leoguos 
shall have been formed 1n different places, to send two 
delegates to 2 National Convention of Liberal Lenguan, 
W te hereafter called, in order to co-opernte with all the 
liberals of the couutry lu securing tho needed reforms, 

Ant. &k-The means employed In working for these 
objet shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, 
Jectarve, ad; conventions, the platform and the 
ps in general, EP eu such other means as are peace~ 

AN 


able, " 
uch measures shall be adopted for raising 


Ar. d 
landa for the League as ahall be prescribed in the B) - 


uo by a two-thirds vole of the members, 


HT. .-AÀny pemon may e a member of the 
Vague by subscribing libi or her nare to these Articles 
Wremen. 


Aut, .—The Officers of the League suall be a Presi- 
Aent, à Vice resident,  Becret A Treasure: da 
Tecutive Committee of three "i members ; and thelr 


doka shall be those commonly pertainin, th 
‘Gon Tho Proident and Wendt shall 50 2 br 


DIT N miona Convention of Liberal Leagues 
ber Articles of A : 
ims ibme-fürita vote atop Ain 
[nó emenamenta aia Th aay Doen Bont tot — fra- 
V lent Lwo weeks previous to such. meing, <p 
irren pledge lo you my undivided sympathies 
inte d to-operatlon, both in Tn INDEX 
ud LA n thia work of focal and national organ- 
a — begin at ones to lay tho foundations of 
Begin Mere of freedom, which shall demand 
wal rization of our municipal, atate, aud 
— S Bend to me promptly the list of 
rd ery Liberal League that may bo formed, 
— nz list of nil such Lengues shall be kept in 
— rim. then, to the great work of freeing 
Weller he usurpation; of tlic Church! Mako 
t Prov from ocean to ocean sacred to human 
lo» vive es von am worthy descendants of 
1 — * and patriotism gave un a Constitu- 
ud theaperstition! Shakooff yourslum- 


HAM Weak 
enon chalon to which you have too long 


U. Jan. 1, 1873, FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Singlo Coples Eight Cents. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YORK, JANUARY 11, 1873. 


[For Tue IxpEx.] 


The Attitude of Radicalism Towards 
Christianity. 


BY REV. W. S. GANNETT. 


Last Sunday I spoke of the reality of the great 
religious movement that has long been going ou 
in Christendom. With some detail I com d 
its course with the ual rive of Christianity 
itself in the Roman Empire two thousand years 
ago, and mentioned the notable aigna of its pro- 

reas through these latter centuries of Tree 

hought since the day when Luther nailed the 
theses of Protestantism to the door of Witten- 
berg Church. Science and historical criticism 
have so altered the look of the universe and 
human history to our miuds that God and Provi- 
dence bear new — and not to the 
thinkers nnd &cholur onl t to great masses of 
the people; nnd the religious sentiments (rever- 
ence, gratitude, trust, the sense of duty) are 
longing to have these new meanings made dis- 
tinet, that they x twine as naturally and 
, road nround them as they did around the 
old ideas. The change ns yet is less a change of 
morals than of ideas; but as a change in religious 
ideas, jt is really 7 than the similar change 
when Pagan polytheism gave way to Christl- 
anity, and the gathering of the signs of late 
seems to betray tho fuct thut we are actually liv- 
Ing in a day that will by aud by be called the 
dawn of a New Religious Era. 

In all such changes the movement is very 
complex and gradual, aud for a long time the 
minds that contribute to it do not dream that 
they are fulfilling the old thought intosomething 
— different. But, I said, a moment comes 
va 80 clear that it in- 
cvitably attracts to itaclf a new name, Usually, 
at first, it ia a name of reproach; and this name 
had better be accepted quickly and openly by its 
advocates, while they work earnestly to make It 
stand for n glory and n helpfulness instead of a 
reproach. 

n this way many sects taking new namos 
have arisen inside of Christianity, variously ful- 
filling nnd passing beyond the previous beliefs 
and V duni winning respect where at first they 
only won dislike and fear. In this way, for in- 
stance, fifty years ago our American nitarian- 
iam aoned and made good its name (till then a 
name of horror) after long reluctance and an em- 
a full century. Unl- 


when the new thought 


bryonic wth of nearly 
rot Harare was a he „called unchristian, In- 
deed, by its opponents; but it was un Evangelical 
sud Christian heresy, basei d 18 

ers on revelation, and prophecy, an a- 
cles, and the authoritative words of Christ and 
hia a es, But to-day’s thought is passing out- 
side of Christianity, beyond belief in any al 
Christian revelation or in any unique authority 
porem by Christ and his sohor into a re- 

giousness of which Christian ty itself can onl 

be called one sect, into a faith that fulfils Christl- 
anity as that fulfilled Judaism and the neighbor 
faiths of the Mediterranean world. 


A GENERAL QUESTION. 
And to-day’s question was to be: What is the 
right attitude o oer new faith towards the old f 


ven if what has just been sald does not repre- 

sent your thought, — question, —7 K. nan 
m ; a 

Eitude of any ear L hith towards any other— 


faith towards & new onc? Of Universalism or 
Unitarlanism towards Orthodoxy, for instance; 
or of Orthodoxy towards them What is the 


urches and to 

d the Churches towards Spiritualism? How 
should we treat what calls itself Atheism, and 
how should that treat us? It is a ge 
tion, in season at all times and for all who be- 
lleve that what seems to them the better think- 
ing would deepen religiousness; but It becomes 
specially important now, when the fact of a 
greater 8 change than all these imply la 
coming into recognition. 
CHRIBTENDOM'S USUAL ANSWER IHTIIERTO. 


We might first remind ourselves of the answer 


Wotlk No. 159. 


which Christendom has given over and over 
again to this question, —W hat is the right atti- 
tude of one faith towards another? Till within 
these last two hundred years, her answer, 
whether Catholic or Protestaut, has usually been 
stated in terms of prison and stake and scaffold 
by the Orthodoxy that was In power, and in 
terms of exclusion and denunciation by the het- 
erodoxy that was weak. To-day the stake and 
the pillory and the thumb-serew are curiosities 
and horrors of the past. The age is growing 
tolerant. Not ouly are the Evangelical secta 
making less of their minor differences and 
drawing together in closer fellowships, but tolera- 
tion towards Universalists and Ünitarions is 
common, and popular Evangelical pulpita harbor 
men who a few generations ago would have been 
hidden away in dungeons. By very many in 
the churehes the creeds are no longer actually 
believed, and in general right life ia esteemed 
before what is considered right belief. And yet 
the old attitude of Christendom has by no means 
vanished, In many creeds the words still stand 
which logically enough set up the stake and 
cracked the finger-Jointa. The Orthodox prayer, 
and sermon, and convention-& h, and revis 
val-appeal, still condemn the ral secta; and 
almost all the venga religious newspapers 
kee up icket-ahooting nt them. But above all, 

cal thought Free Religion,“ as it is called, 
—comes in for the severest condemnation, To 
be outside of Christianity, if born a Christian, is 
to be outside of religiousness. Even the Unita- 
rian and Universalist papers join the picket- 
shooters t it; and in many places a kind 
of social excommunication is atill ita penalty. 

And this is natural. I do not see how it can 
be otherwise for a long time yet. Religion In- 
cludes all other human interests; and as long as 
men emphasize one revelation from the Unseen 
Father, one God-apoken word, one God-imaging 

resence, or even one — Prime man As 
eader, they must at least feel bitterest sorrow 
when watching those whose sincere religious 
thought disowns all this, and must long to put 
down the hurtful influence of their denial. 

But free thought to-day has so well established 
its right to be, that at worst some inconvenience 
is all there is to fear, And if this is not feared, 
if the party of freest thought in religion is ear- 
nest and bold, and feels itself in turn the cham- 
pion of human progress, and Jones, for the sake 
of helping human life and ennobling buman na- 
ture, make men sce that religiousness is a 
broader fact than Christianity, nnd real, al- 
though Christianity should prove no fact, but 
another of the changeful ideal embodiments of 
the fact,—then what &hall be the attitude of this 
party towards Orthodoxy, towards Christianity ? 

RADICALISM'S ANSWER: DISTINCTNESS IN 

THOUGHT AND WORD. 

One duty we owe to other truth-eeekers, to 
ourselves, and to the cause of truth : we should 
be aa dislinct as possible in our thought. 

THREE WARNINGS, 

This duty of distinctness warns us not fo alight 
religious thought on the M that life is 
procter than thought; and that religious think- 
ing in particular necessarily imperfect. Both 
statements are true, of course; but so is It true 
that thought is one of the largest elementa of 
life, and that religious thought holds within it 
all the rest of thinking. Give it up, and you 
give up the largest circles of your mind and the 
source of the most potent motives. Besides, 
consciously or unconsciously, it does control our 
every action, and the only practical alternative 
s- our own religious idem. or other people's, 
which will we have to rule us 

This duty of distinctness warns us also ＋ . 
vague thinking; vague on (Ac grou that 
brotherhood ia greater than thought, nud is en- 
dangered by clear distinetions, It is ter; 
but the only brotherbood that really hel soci- 
ety 18 brothorhood that recognizes facts 0 differ- 
ence and can eross them. There is a gin of 
reconciliation which Is large-mindled i but there 
is n kind of reconciliation alo Which ia only 


„minded, Many "liberal Christians" are 
— rather than large-minded, though 


es some largencss to be loose. 
ars no phrases purposely made vague, ana 
no names chosen for the r double meanings. p 
distinct; first, by name if possible, and t en by 


14 


tive (not merely or chiefly negative) explan- 
os of ourname. By name, use the sim- 
ple name tells all of our story that most men 
care at first to hear. If we think the words 
"Christ" and "Christianity" really belong to us, 
let us openly claim that they do, and give the 
reason for our claim, that others may under- 
stand the new preciousness which liberal think- 
ers have found in the old mine. If not, let us 
openly tell of the greater preciousuess that lies 
for us beyond these names, '"'Are you A radi- 
cal?! Yes. Are you outside of Coristianity 
in the senses meant by all the churches?" Yes, 
“Well, then, what do you radicals think of God 
nud Life and Providence?” That is n fair ques- 
tlon, the very one we invite, the one we want to 
have asked in earnest, the oue we are bound to 
give as plain an answer to as we can, In using 
those great words common to all reli 
let w ty 


ousness, 
to know distinctly what we do think, 
and then speak out humbly but firmly, that oth- 
ers may catch the vision that makes us y— 
speak, confessing all our Ignorance and the lim- 
itations of human thought, but affirming our 
positive thought Inside of the limitations, and, if 
we have it, the boundless trust that stretches be- 
yond all thought into the unknown. Clearext 
thought possible is duty (o others, Clear thought, 
right or wrong, is the kind that helps progress 
most. Loyalty to fucts and to logic, and plain 
confessions of Ignorance, are the ethies of the 
intellect; and society lives by these ethics ng 
well as by those that rule our human sympa- 
thies, 


Once more and still more should we avoid 
what is called (ic esoteric and the exoteric way, 
—thinking one thinking and speaking another, 
—thiuking a whole and speaking a half,—think- 
ing clearly for oneself, and speaking vaguely for 
the sake of that babe, the publie, who cannot 
bear our strong meat. Here lies no sinall temp- 
tation to really noble miuda. It is casy to be- 
come on unconscious traitor to truth out of sym- 

athy aud genuine desire to help. You may 
long to uplift men, immediately, visibly, by your 
word, yet sadly feel that the most effective lever 
to uplift tbem from the place they are in is some 
doctrine which others can use sincerely, but 
not you. In that case we must remember that, 
as we are not deceived luto taking visible lever- 
age-power ns the test of the highest truth, & we 
must not be lured into taking it as index to our 
post of service to the truth. Let only true hands. ; 
serve euch lever; and never fear thatauch hands 
will not abound for every lever that society may 
need. Idoubtif moral service can be reudered 
save by sincere men, The apparent demand for 
insincerity from any man shows that he has not 
yet found his post at which to help. Certainly it 
must hurt one's power of seeking more truth 
thus to disown one's vision of it; and proves 
after all one is never &o far abead of his time 
that he will not help It most by telling out the 
whole truth that he sees. Not only clearest 
thought, but cleo clearest declaration af one’s 
thought, is a duty that we owe to society. Of- 
fence comes seldom by too much sincerity, sel- 
dom by too much sympathy, but very often by 
sincerity without sympatby, and very often also 
by sympathy without sincerity. 

This brings us close to our question, 


TWO KINDS OF DISTINCTNESS: NEGATIVE AND 
POSITIVE. 


For how shall we make our thought distinct? 
Shall we imitate the spirit we were just describ- 
ing? To speak of literature alone, the early 
Protestants used the coarsest weapons to make 
good their stand Mat Catholicism ; the Unita- 
rian controversy of fifty years ago is said to have 
shown on both sides much invective and denun- 
ciation. Are we to renew that policy; or, in 
this day and for this larger thought of ours, ia 
some nobler policy permitted? Must we be pre- 
dominantly negative in order to be sufficiently 
distinct and positive? Must we be strongly ng- 
gressive in order to be progresive ? 


THE BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 


Let me put before you two examples drawn 
from fact, and from to-day, and from this very 
movement of religious thought, In Hindustan 
a little sect of pure Theista, called the Brahmo- 
Somaj, has begun. This new Church of Hindu- 
ism rises In the midst of a popular national faith 
full of superstition and idolatry and the spirit of 
caste. It has abandoned the Vedas ns a book of 
divine authority, and takes for the basis of its 
faith “God's revelation in Nature and in the re- 
ligious instincts of man." Were Chunder Sen 
its leading prophet, here, you would understand 
and sympathize with every thought he uttered, 
and feel its deep religiousness. Two or three 
years ago he opened a new house of worship in 
Calcutta; and what I quote is taken from the 
formal declaration of principles hy which that 
church is guided :— 


"No creuted ohjeet shali bo 


worshipped here, 
“No man or inferior being 


ür materlal object chat! 
worshipped here as tdentleal with God or Uke unto God 
e E eod smar and no prayer or hymn 
n " 3 1 
One except dod, ^X unto or lu the heme of any 

"NO carved or paluied Image, no extern I ay 

71 on been z map panak er be used ty any unt 
rpose of worship or the re - 

ticular event, «ball be Diese rved wee bide 


This is all exceedingly distinct; no shade of 


THE INDEX. 


compromise. Theu the declaration goes on 
to say :— 
"No created being or object that Suu beat ur Quay 


reaft ht by any sect 2 
— du Cd. UN a the divine vor vice to be con- 


ducted here. 
“No book shall be acknowledged or revered as the In- 
iyi boek which has been or may 
Lem 707 — Ly e sect to be infallible shall be 


or contem 3 
“No sect shall be vill(fted, ridiculed, or hated. 
THE INDEX. 


This is one answer to our question about atti- 
tude. ‘The other yup teu 5 tlie 2 
religious movement as on In our ' 
i ede Brahma is called Gol and the Vedas give 

ce to the Bible, is Frank Abbot's newspaper, 

HE INDEX. Muny of you know it. Abbot has 
one of the ablest, clearest-thinking heads in our 
country, and one of the truest hearts,—is brave 
and utterly sincere, and is in live earnest in his 
unselfish work. That work is the impeachment 
and destruction of Christlanity; he calls on all 
not only to come outside of Christianity, but to 
be anti-Chriatians, and to oppose In every fair way 
an influence which now, In hia oplulon, la work- 
{ng more harm than good. He says that for 
himself he shall ‘use every weapon in the ar- 
mory of thought that is not dipped in malice or 
falsehood,""—not only - gen persuasion, aud 
appeal, but sareasm and ridicule na well, in his 
warfare upon the Christian system. He keepa 
his word, and In all his ringing onsets is fair even 
to chivalry, I think. One may not nseent to hla 
view of Christianity; but it is that which the 
vast majority of the Church always has accepted 
and now accepts as its definition,—the religious 
system organ around belief in the specific 
authority or Influence of Christ. Those of 
‘us who cannot help regarding it as the true view 
of Christianity, and who therefore cannot regard 
“Christianity” as the — — and broadest relig- 
ious truth of the duy,—all such, I should think, 
must find themselves at last with Abbot, outulde 
of Christianity. 

Must they be Anfi-Christians also? I think 
so, because every man would Hke to help others 
to that which Is light and growth and strength 
and joy to him. 

Hut must they he Auti-Christians in Abbot's 
way? Is his method of helping the most effect- 
ive method? Must we war against the faith 
from: which we have passed out ourselves? And 
use sarcasm and ridicule against It? And is it 
true that Christianity to-day is doiug more harm 
than good ? 

KELIGIOUS AGGRESSIVENESS WRONG FOR MAT- 
ICALS, 


I think this method da not essentially wrong 
but very wrong IN AND BY ITS EMPHASIS. An 
the question of method in all reforms is very 
largely u question of emphasis. 

Grant, reiterate, (hat the new thought must 
be made distinct at all events; grant that for 
distinctness sume negation will be required ; 
grant that lu all the reforms both kinds of men 
uppear, the Munt pet vatód denouncers and 

ose whose word is as the clear, calm shinin 
of the lght, and thut both kinds do good. 
although not equally good, service: grant also 
that, a from an, acts thought itself, the 

rinciple of free tuinking needs sturdy guarda 


cause it is the highway of all rogress fo 
humanity ; and yet think that thik method is 
wrong. For four reasons :— 


THE FIKST REABON. 


Because Its emphasis practically neglects one- 
half of the fact of Evolution ; end “ Evolu- 
tion is the central recognition of the new sys- 
tem of thought. Itisin ance to that idea that 
we have to give up the deur old name of our 
mother faith, and seem to set ourselves absurdly 
mina the millions that surround us, because 
“Christianity” specifically denies Evolution in 
reference to t8 own origin, and by so much casts 
off fuith in Nature. Thorough Radicalism ia 
Af but thorough Evolutionism. Each is a 
word that affirms growth everywhere. Radical- 
ism says, "Roots"  Evolutionism says, “New 
Outcome from the Roots.” And thorough faith 
in Evolution will never adopt nn emphasis that 
slights either the old or the new part fn this fact 
of growth. An attitude of sh. antagonism to 
Christianity will seem to make the new thought 
miu" ganut. but it yp be a distinctness false 
Nature, and so would certainly hurt 
we n at Bent, J ae MM 
‘Its emphasis neglects one-half of the great 
fact.” I mean literally that. Although the 
b m y Pis Bo euin helara our eyes that a 
e is wan n religion, yot our new 
thought is but fulfilment of Christian thought. 
Radicalism denies Christian doctrines by affirm- 
M theni in a far larger sense than Chr tianiLy, 
Where Christianity sees i single instance nnd 
makes u doctrine of the n out of It, 
radivalism sees a law, whleh enters into her 
sheme of the nutural, Christianity says, One 
incarnation; radienlism makes it universal and 
the grand truth of human nature. Christianity 
says, Adam's fall and Inherited sin; radicalism 
looks wijh eyes more und more Intent and nwe- 
struck and full of hope on the grand law by which 
y nnd mlud and conscience down the 
generations by Inheritance, till they gather lu 


the curse that eliminates itself fro 
being, and gather in the bleæednesg * wal, 
“Ma 
Diviner, but still bann 

Christianity says, One vicarious ato 8 
radicalism dees a vast law binding man (o uy 
by which no one lives unto himself or dies unig 
himself, no one eins and no one wins by 
himself, but all vicariously bear each other's bur- 
den and each other's Joy. Christianity anys, Ong 
mediator; radicalism sees in every better persou 
than oneself a mediator between him and tha 
Highest, a real u presence. Christianity 
says, Eternal punishment; so does radicalism 
and adds the vision that it subeerves the end ot 
higher life and of eternal - Christianity 
Bees A Trinity, God three in one; lealism 
grows stili before the abiding mystery of the 4% 
none! 

These are but examples. All through there i 
clove vital connection between tbe tres — 
Ideas, the old and the new. The new destroys 
the old by fulfilling it into something larger, 
truer, more glorious. We have not one thought 
original In the sense of being underived from 
Christian  prepurations,—just us nothing in 
Christianity Itself came save from preparations, 

Of course this fact is trite enough for genera] 
allowance, It is axiomatic,—if you think of jt 
But axioms are important, and (his fs half of the 
great evolution-truth; and ns such it should be 
constantly nid strongly urged, not ali hted, 
the attitude and emphasis of radicals Wit 
all rome, toabler men, I should think they were 
not thorough radicals, consistent evolutionixts, 
who use a method that does not keep this fact 
prominent. It seems to compel radicaliam to 
sympathy instead of a war-cry all * Its 
anti-Christian effort; to compel the L of 
brotherhood in the party that isspecially devoted 
to the spirit of truth-seeking; compels it—dom 
not leaye it ns n thing desirable if it ean be, but 
makes it a thing that must be, in order that one 
may be truest to the truth. When the tof 
truth becomes perfect, hy the principle of evolu- 
tion, ft lends to and includes the spirit of love. 
Is not that a sign that the religion of evolution 
will be noble ? 

And when we keep iu. mind this fuel that our 
thought fulfils the Christinn thought, it will 
make us recognize lo the credit of Christianity 
that that name sands actually for much wider 
truths than it can logically «tod for, Many 
faiths are lurger than their creeds or names 
imply: Somewhat ns kiudly Christians say of 
radicals, ‘You are Christians still," so we may, 
must, say of Christianity, that it teaches a great 
deal of good radicalism, and not inaincerel 
elther; only, as we think, incousistently. It 
all the time fulfilling itself in this way without 
the change of nume, by & natural process that 
can be witnessed in the history of every reforma- 
tion. There is not much real difference between 
those on the verge of Christianity who atretch 
forward and embrace the new ideas, and those 
who stand outside more distinctly among thee 
ideas but have to, and are glad to, own connec- 
tion with the past. These latter think it will be 
found that “Christianity” cannot advance far 
beyond its present extreme and still be Chris 
tianity." But the Christians are progressive, und 
for all this such men as Beecher and Stopford 
Brooke, and some of the more liberal Unitarians, 
who nre not "radicals," are the great radicali- 
zers of the day. This ought to be remembered 
in faking our *' attitude.” , 

With it also another truth, resulting from tbe 
evolution-fact (I s it still more humbly) that 
all cannot be radicals in thought to-dluy and be 
religions. To-day, Isay; right off. To vast 
multitudes the ideas of Clirlstianity bring motive, 
and courage, and trust, and Joy, to whom our 
ideas would bring nothing of the kind. The in- 
spiration that comes from ideas depends largely 
on birth and culture, still more largely on intet- 
lectual atmosphere. I do not doubt that a radi- 
cal with a deep sense of God—a sense such à* 
Jesus had—could stand anywhere and make 
men feel the Presence; make them see that his 
eyes saw God;" but in muny quarters prb 
nearly all that a radical can do by direct wo! 
for religiousness, We need not be sad about DR 
incapacity, nor doubt our truth, nor feel that i 
ean do nothing nsa religion for the massed d 
our people. In other quarters multitudes are 
ready, are longing for it; or at least for rome- 
thing more true in its ideas than the special ae 
phases of Christianity. The phenomenon o 
unchurched Spiritualism shows that. If we bave 
not what the seekers need, we at least are sure P 
help them in their search, But radicalism > 
more ways than preaching by which tospread b. 
Gospel; and besides, as was Just eu, its prenc! 
ing not committed simply to one set of men. 

s Christianity now doing more harm taai 
good? Fora very loug time yet, I think, l 2 
question cannot be answered with ayes. Muc 
harm or little, however, if we have something 
better we should urge it, but in a spirit thut takes 
into account all fets of human nature an 
society. 

The first reason, then, for doubting the righ! 1 
the a ve method is, that by its emphasis 
sights in this way one-half of the fact of evo 
utlon. 


THE INDEZ. 


THE SECOND REASON. 
second reuson Inst the method of vio- 
Y^ that Its ni tive emphasis takes off the 
- Liste 9 and the attention of others 
— our positive thought; and that of course la 
nant part of one's thought: In other 
ihe imp aggremive method faila, T think, in 
‘a best way to the other half, also, 
tbe evolution-fuct—the half that affirms & 
a wih, It fails in the very point on which 


and some they do—not by theiraarcasm and their 
negations, but by the element of posit ve affirma- 
tion and explanation that is almost always min- 
gled, A mind is more alive than n rose-bud, and 
as Thackeray says, you cannot open n rose-bud 
with a pen-kolfe. A fable from the old Chinese 
wisdom comes to mind apropos of Thackeray's 
bud. Let us not be like the man of Sung," anid 
Mencius. ‘There was à man of Bung who was 
grieved that his growing corn was not Fagor: and 


new 80 he—pulled it up! ing done thus, he re- 
em, It is so distinct ms to p nving done thus, he re 

iti is not the es that it loses time and force | turned bome looking very stupid, and said to his 
what is nor istinct what £s the truth. ple, ‘Iam tired to-day. I have been Aelpin. 

* ur Ideas? What is our | the corn to grow long!’ His son ran to look atit 

Jory? *]o know that, people very nat- and found the corn all withered. There are 

2 "Y fore they leave their old. mansions few in the world," moralizes the sage, who do 


our best brains would not deal with the passion-nature (with the minds 


of fülb. Would that of other people, we must put it) as If the 


o answer these questions,—to were 
work harder t portion, and aymematice’ our | assisting the corn to pw long. Some, indeed, 
broaden, cet ProPitiverce, ita (Jod, ita life, its | consider It of no benefit to them nnd let ft alone; 

ue, ltd Immortality, its ehildren, its | they do not even weed the corn, Butthey who 
ee laws! He who can beat fit the evolution nasist It to grow long, pull out the corn. What 
theory of all Nature to the religious sentiments they do is not only of no benefit, but it does in- 


Maman nature will be the prophet of the New jury." 


. Abe peopl THE FOURTH REASON, 

5 There were four reasons against the aggressive 
me , I said. The last is that its emphasis 
tends to quench this fact that should ever be up- 
permost in mind,—that re/igiousnems is greater 
than the ideas of religion. 


their crude If one tries to define religion, he thinks firat 


done, that we may catch more of the coming in- 


spiration. perhaps of its Institutions, —the worship here or 
“Fu pres Religion," we say. Freedom,—yes,that | the worship there, the worship thus or s0. Then 
ij the roadway, the opportunity. Rut the road | his deepening look goea in to note the Ideas of 
to what, the opportunity for what? What is the God aud life,—our doctrines and bellefa But 
religion? That ls the question. The best way | these also are Boon felt ta be but outward ; and be- 
merely to stand for the free thinking is to show | low their variety are seen yet deeper moral 
M resulta the freedom leads to. A | trusta and aspirations, Here we find essential 
man's weight in. religiousneas is in proportion to | unity. By these moral unitles men are more 
the degree In which he can say, iti», Distinet- | alike in A than they are different, 
nen | not necessarily dogmatism. Through | however far their isms of bellef or forms of wor- 
wany may-bes to one d ta the deeper seers go, | ship may diverge. Now a religious reform, 
who again stand in our midat, astonishing an when it comes to be self-conscious and active, 
blesing us, aa Lansa Whos) with new nuthor- | bas to be carried on mainly in the middle sphere 
ity. ding It up, so that all | of bellefa, in ideas: it is the mind that has to be 


7 h iid h 
van ee it,—by naming it, by explaining it, b; 
ill it, by applying it In life and In soci- 
ey, by belng martyrs for it if need be; and so 
conviuelng men that n Gospel has come to them. 
Thk ia no slight task, demands no slight sacrifice, 
allows no ellence, no compromise, uo selfish in- 
difference, walting without working; and I 
think it i more helpful to progress, because more 
afirmative and 80 more really distinct than the 
ve method leaves one strength or time 
or heart or brain to be, 


TUR THIRD REASON 


The third reason {9 closely akin to the first two 
and follows naturally from them. The empha- 
vs of this aggressive method, by neglecting both 
paria of the fact of evolution, practically dis- 
uwns the method of evolution. It does not nim 
to fulfilling, but rather to distroy that 
it may . The process is concelved as two, 
not one; and first in the process comes destruc- 
ion, It favorite phrase would seem to be de- 
Aruction aud re-construction; terms borrowed 
mt from organic life, but from the old theory of 
creation, at of manufacture. Brick walls ma 
te pulled down and reconstructed; political pla 
forma can be pulled to pleces and reconstructed ; 
mvernments we sometimes attempt to recon- 
struct; but the attempt ia apt to fall, and we have 
fo leave the work after all to Nature with her vital 

Even leaves drop by very gentle vio- 

hv to make room for new ones of the same 
kind. But the thought that best applies here 
for we speak of advancing and not simply of 
ocurring growth) is that leaves nre destroyed by 
tring transformed, trans d, fulfilled into 
plak and flower-organs. Ideas are at least as 
vital, as organic, as the ge. They are de- 
ed most naturally by bein ulfilled in larger 
— —truths more beautiful. Much violence 
ts eir growth. Why, we are hardly rea- 
— much less knocked into, our beliefs 
= 1 em. The process is long, slow, grad- 
m shave todo much more than take away 
(at up an object to be looked at; we have to 
oke eyesight in the lookere—to win, not an 
De but che argucr; avery different thing. 
ied ta win minds fs always closely pro- 
— lo the use we make of the common 
ay Pit, The more connection we can hon- 
pg Pde the past, and yet be perfectly 
a — of helping anual position, the better 


Must be some pounding, however, i 

P uma i» statt it, sa t] Ax friend. 
i whom it ' i 

it meiden and hardens en. deed 


directly addressed, If we urge the reform as if 
the ideas were all-important instead of very im- 
rtant,—as if they constituted the essence of re~ 
igiousnces,—we make asad mistake. It is Just 
the mistake thatso many Christians have always 
made—the mistake of emphasizing bellef as 
necessary to salvation. Radicala, of course, do 
not say that; but they closely approach to that 
when y their emphasis they urge, or acem to 
urge. Unless you think ns 1 do you are n fool,” 
Denuneiation and sneers nnd sharp impeach- 
ments 9 in ratlonal religion to persecu- 
tion In the history of "revealed" religions, It 
is very ensy tobe aradical bigot, rather hard not 
to be (because religious ideas to any one who 
holds them Intensely do seem so d and 
mighty); and the radical bigot or Evan lical 
bigot nre own cousins, even 1f the first the 
more right and the other the more wrong in his 
thought. 

We need more reverence for other?! reverence. 
Part of religiousnees is sympathy ; Intense, real 
sympathy with all religlousnese, even if in hos- 
tlie or lower forms. Ido not see how one, all 
quick with the sense of God, the Infinite Patience 
and the Infinite Sympath „can use sarcasm, 
can aboot sneer, can hurl denunciations at an- 
other's faith. The sense of God—and satire at an- 
other's sense of God! The vision—and laughter 
at another's vislon! No; rather such might of 
sympathy that it will drive us to be more stren- 
uously careful as well as eager in trying to open 
the eyes to see the better glory. 

Especially to-day; In this day of earnest look- 
ing and of thought that is emancipating itself 
each hour, we can some nobler method than 
that which Luther tried threo hundred years and 
more , and so many other reformers in darker 
times Hal this. Luther was brave and honest, 
but narrow and coarse and violent. Erasmus 
was broad-minded, but cowardly and dishonest. 
To-day at least can not radica be brave with 
Luther and broad-minded with Erasmus 7 
Come with your new Interpretation,—clearly, 
repeatedly, enthusiastically ! That moves. 
full of it,—the fuller, the better. Then na you 
, you preach. You mean “padica);"" you are 
own as radical; everywhere you are its repre- 
sentative; and what you stand forin that name 
isclear. If it be deeper fnltb,—stendier, gladder 
cheer,—an humbler ignorance, and greater trust 
through the ignorance, —warmer, W. der sympa- 
thles,—more eager — to many teachers,— 
fear before no facts, —abeolute honesty of thought 
and word,—if radicalism be all these, then stand 
for all these positively, and, as you go, you 


"red, ^ The uncon- UA adienl ?" Of course Lam. 
bm, e blen, It frightens and. dlagusta why Beemuse—don't you see how warm 
hey ate growing It has They do not need | and bright and deep the trust 18, and how true 
kerene of goig; it bastena them, if at all, at | to facta the interpretation of the Universe, and 
— The already r how simple aud touching the worship? 
ty bo vio applaud the good hits at Ortho, | That, that ie the emphasis, I think, we want. 
— lona Serb satire and enjoy troit gentleman, one hundred and five 
m Hut does it do ee an, pua dea vnm OU has lately been troubled with a failing 
tie 8 always draws a cir d Papita of his eyesight, and the doctor thinks it le the 


result of smoking to excess for the Inst ninety 


years or 80. 


iJ 


see the good that co i 
em: mes, even 
ei di aom pounding; and I sus- 


— oor 
ved and more harm than nriches the understanding, but soli- 
that the poundera do their real good— 4 AA of genins,— Gibbon. 
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For Tux Ispzx.] 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


AN FARNEST EFFORT ls making in En d so 
to reform the system of scholarships and fellow- 
ships In the universities as to secure, what does 
not now exist, the adequate maintenance of 
mature study and scientific research,—provision 
that is, for the support of men who are no! 
chiefly acting as teachers of what is already 
known, but as investigators, and teacher of 
new fruits of Investigation. This fostering of 
knowledge for its own sake, and making ft to 
grow an multiply and fill the eartb, is becom- 
ing the finest, as itis the highest, nim of t 
interest in science. Universities, as tin- 
guished from schools, academies, and academie 
colleges, should be organized with specia] refer- 
ence tothis bringing together and supporting of 
men devoted to resenrch, and competent to 
throw around common study the interest of 
near association with active search for new 
truth, At prent we nre, in all parte of the 
world, sacrificing pt and original and accom- 
plished minds to the work of the schoolmaster, 
en * 1 to set pee ™ for, and sustain 

em in, the er labor of pushing forward 
the boundaries of science, The miatake 
to be understood, In all the leading nations 
which have part In modern culture, and it can 
hardly fail of rectification under the impulse of 
resent confidence In science, and expectation of 
he benefit to all practical human interests of 
fostering science to the utmost. 


AN lrALrAN PROFESSOR of Sanskrit at Flor- 
ence—Dr. Angelo De Gubernatis—has just 
brought out in England, and in RCM, a work 
which, m two large volumes, nearly covers the 
ground of mythology, und In n way in the high- 
est degree interesting and satisfactory. e 
direct alm of the learned author ls to give a sum- 
mary and a critical examination of all legends 
in which nny mention of animals is made. 
Hence the title which he takes: ‘Zoological 
Bly e s or, The Legends of Animals.” But 
this alm conducta the discussion over the entire 
mythological field, and brings in almost every 
important myth of all the Aryan nations, and 
of many other families alao of the human race; 
and atevery step admirable fruits of research 
are brought to view. Perhaps us interesting an 
example of this ns ean be selected is the store of 
henthenlsh myth which Dr. De Gubernatis bas 
dug up from the soll of Italy, and in view,of 
which he makes the assertion that “the basis of 
Italian bellef is atill pagan.” A statement of 
thia kind falls in with the conviction which the 
candid student of Christian history cannot 
escape, that the Christlanity which has filled 
the world with Its pretentions has been under- 
neath largely’ heathen, and no more deserving 
of historical, humane, or religious respect than 
an A degraded type of man's traditlon of 

on. 


IT IS NO SMALL SIGN of the rational advance 
of Christlun mankind that a Scotch divine, of 
the position of Dr. John Tulloch, can say that 
“the true idea of the Church Is that it is contin- 
ually In search of a higher oec i that it 
did not begin in dogma—it does not rightly rest 
on it;“ and that ‘thought can only live and 
flourish along with perfect freedom.“ 1 - 
loch has recently published a work on "Rational 
Th and Christian Philosophy in. England 
In the Seventeenth Century," giving an account 
of the two classes of men known as ‘Liberal 
Churchmen,” or "Latitudinarlans" and "the 
Cambridge Platonista,” who red as radicals 
in (huis day. Tt ls iu this work, when he sym- 

thetically sums up the Church ideas of “the 
'ambridge Platonists," that he makes the state- 
ments quoted above. The whole passage ls ns 
follows :— 

“The Church was not to them an organization 
for the propagation of this or that set of opin- 
ions; it was a culture or wornhip resting on the 
recognition of a few divine acts, —a spirit- 
ual society, within whose sheltering bosom all 
opinions consistent with these facts should find 
free room and sopi; It did not beglo in . 2 
it does not rightly rest on it; yet one of its 
functions is to elaborate dogma and cultivate a 
higher Christian thought, as well as n more dif- 
fused and earnest Christian spirit. Thought la 
the function of — -— ean creen 
urish alon ect freedom. 
egeris — 2 of the divine activity of 


own neceeillles and the progress of kuowledge. 
Instead of being the dinning, therefore, it ls 
the summit and crown of the Church's being. 
Instead of resting Vp a creed, in any pure 
dogmatic or scientific sense —in other wo: 
upon a special theology, which was the Puritan 
conception,—the true idea of the Church 1s that 
it is continually In search of a higher theology— 
amore comprehensive and perfect co-ordination 
of the spiritual facts lying a Its basis.“ i 
Tt is plain enough, of course, that some relics o 
LE MP enit are assumed in thia statement, 
especially in the referenco to "a few divine 
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n Is equally plain that the narrow 
ane Me € "be ge Lade, and liberal and 
radical. ones put in their paoe, thus readily con- 
verting, or rather comple ing the conversion of, 
Dr. Tulloch's Christianity. Thus we may 25 
sume that doing of good, seeking of truth, an 
cultivating fellowship, without reference to any 
historical or theological opinions whatever, are 
the fundamentals of union in faith. Thoroughly 
sift both the New Testament and the Old, and 
they warrant this assumption. Micah reduces 

on to these three roots: justice, kindness, 
and humility. Paul declares that love alone is of 
real avail in faith ; sothen It may be truly worked 
out to this—tbat io do and to be the best we can 
among our fellows here and now is the heart 
and soul of true religion, the life of a pure church. 
To do good with all our power, to love it and live 
by it, isaufficient walking with whatever Source 
and Soulof good there for all common gnil 


ractival purposes. A theology be a good 
ng, and to me it seems a very thing; but 
the only true heart of it is this 
atheists are known to have. The fraternal feel- 
ing of mau with man pune well enough to Our 
Father, even if the ought denles any such 
Author nnd Providence of us all. Bothe 
love of truth is a large practical bom to Infl- 
nite Reason, even in one who denies that God is 
at all; and cultivation of pure and good fellow- 
ship among men is a sufficient practical begin- 
ning of trust in and devotion to the Infinite 
Spirit and Life which fignre to us the influence 
in the soul of perfect ead. It is quite prac- 
ticable, therefore, without naserting n thought of 
God as Father or Providence, Reason or Intelli- 
noe, and Spirit or Life,—conceiving Infinite 
Being under the three ta of our own higher 
nature, will, intellect, nnd feeling,—to get near 
enough to itfor the practical purposes of union 
by asserting the divinity of goodness, truth, and 
love; thus reducing the problem of a genuine 
eburch to union for doing good, seeking truth, 
and cherishing love, and making the problem of 
theology to consist in harmonizing our specula- 
tions, not only with intellectual laws of specu- 
lation, and intellectual hints from natural 
science, but still more and primarily with the 
absolute moral principles which are of first and 
chief authority. In this view certain tender- 
iearted, upright, and modestly devoted '"'athe- 
ists," or deniers of tbe common Idea of deity, are 
better believers, and even better theologisna, 
than average Doctors of Divinity, whose God ls a 
devil and whose godliness Is heathen fear and 
cruelty and superstition. 


THE FACT OF ANYTHING thoroughly radical 
coming out of New Haven, the seat of Yale 
Collego and the centre of Connecticut divinity, 
could hardly be credited except upon very posi- 
tive testimony, But the testimony is at hand, 
in the shape of “The Fraternity Church of New 
Haven," organized under the charge of the 
writer of these lines, with no small promise of 
success. After rome two months work by Bun- 
day evening discourses in a public hall, this 
result uns been renched—a Radical Club, nnd 
“The Fraternity Church.“ The members of 
the latter unite ‘for associated doing of 
seeking of truth, nnd promotion of fellows ip,” 
and the minister is only required to bo “of ap- 

roved character, devotion to doing good, zeal 

or the study of truth, aud reasonable learning." 
There nre no other specified marks of this 
church and of the work which it proposes, all 
elae being perfectly open to free opinion. It asks 
no man what his theology is, nor whether ho Las 
any at all, but takes for nted that atheists 
may need society and may bo good soclety them- 
selves, In all the Pani matters which induce 
men to take hold of handa ther. It may 
be presumed that n thinker nud scholar devoted 
to religion, or to humanity evon, will work 
out some theology, or an equivalent for this 
under some other name, but all this is left to 
come na it may. To-day THE FRATERNITY 
CrURCH has a Theist asa pastor, but such a thing 
might happen as that an atheist should come to 
his place, 80 large [n ness, and truth, and 
love, as to do excellently well naa minister; and 
he would find no bar to keep him out. A true 
thelam had rather a thousand times that God 
should never be mcntioned again to all eternity 
than that a thoroughly bedevilled theology 
should be taught; and the very high probability 
is that sound theology in the future will more 
and more advise men to take no name nor mako 
any Image of thought, in worshi , but become 
conscious rather that thought is blind before the 


divine brightness, and language inadequate al- 
most, to e This dow not apply to ab- 
Xo "amet fication, m ghon we any Infinite 

r'idence = 
ligence, Infinite Spirit or Life. poco 


1t applics rather 
to personal naming or definin h 
Indnite Being God In a personal Sonne, oS sina 


we attempt to tell in auy way how nnd where 


Infinite 
na 8 „The common insistance upon 


sible to sound thought as h 
vinity the world ever saw. — toe 
that sound divinity will have on ee A 


TEE INDEX- 


ht, or image, or name, for deity, 
2 ia possible that what are now 
known us atheists may do perfectly well ns prac- 
tical ministers of religion, at least as long as av- 
erage theists are in fast deviliss, and not thelste 
ntall. A church, therefore, is net broad enough 
for human wants whicb has any divinity except 
that of human fraternity in its foundation. Fra- 
ternity churches, not theological churches, are 
what we want, This, and uot any sectarian, 
nor even the Christian, name, is the name to be 
taken, One may accept Christianity rightly 
cleansed and made new, but our church must 
have n ground which every soul on the planet 
can stand upon, provided t standing is con- 
sistent in any way with good union, as any vir- 
tuous standing is, The human virtues, In a gen- 
eral sense, and not the conventional virtues of 
particular civilizations, much less the theologies 
and rituals of different rel ois, are the tie of 
soul with soul, of spirit wi t, of creature 
with creature, In this matter 9 helping one an- 
other onward and upward, Givo us, then, Fra- 
ternity Churches al. over the land, and In all 
landa, until sectarian names cease to be of signif- 
icance, and even such names as Christian, ~ 
lem, Buddhist, ete., imply accidental separations 
only, and not essential diversities. 

There is no occasion to explain here what will 
be taught, and what discussed, in the Fraternity 
Church of New Haven, and among the members 
of the New Haven Radical Club. It is of more 
account to eall the attention of INDEX readers to 
the importance of a movement now made for the 
first time under the shadow of Yale College and 
in one of the capitals of the State of Connecticut. 
There is no section of the country which has 
been less worked by external radicalism than 
this; but it is a mistake to ps that the radi- 
ealism of general influences, of common experi- 
ence and saing, io eq absent. The ro- 
verse of this Is the,truth. All the more for having 
no vent, the radicaliam of individual minds Is 
deeper and more intense than that to which 
moet persons are accustomed. People and pul- 
pits are honey-combed with It, to au extent which 
gives great promise for large strength at no dls- 
tant day. But the surface of custom covers up 
a great deal of it, and this, like a scab on a 
wound, must come off gradually, and cannot be 
rudely torn off. A t many, for example, will 
hear the most radical preaching, and will extend 
their sympathy, and make some small contribu- 


tion of — t will not at once take hold openly 
and — lu the e to adequate 
success, of the work has to be done by the 


minister, with the help of a few, and under cir- 
cumstances which operate very much against 
the collection of material resources, So far these 
have not met the merest costs of a place of pub- 
lic meeting, and they are not likely to pay the 
minister anything for a while yet. All his 
work la gratuitous, and he has to live as best he 
can by the labors of his The radical boad- 
quarters In Boston, the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, decline to undertake collecting assistance 
for auch enterprises as the Fraternity Church of 
New Haven, nor do they stimulate fu any wa; 
the disposition to lend a hand which radical 
surely of all people ought to cherish, A man 
may pay all the costs of pe of struggle and 
waiting, aud arrive at a point where a little help 
would make the difference betwcen immediate 
success and further fallure, and yet no help 
will be so much aa attempted, for lack partly of 
radical attention to need of it, and ly from a 
very absurd doubt whether help will be helpful, 
whether people had better start at all who can- 
not start alone, That this need not be has been 
proved by Lhe abundant radical support extended 
THe INDEX, which could not have started 
without aid, nor have held on without it. The 
New Haven movement perhaps ought not to 
have started on so much faith and so little 
money, and it may have to go down for lack of a 
little help, even though its conductor does not 
take a penny from it; but one thing It hns amply 
shown already, that the other elements of suc- 
cess are present, and that if it can be held up by 
sheer sacrifice it will become one of the moat 
important centres of the radical work. 


During the late war somo jokes were cracked 
nt the ex use of the knowledge of geography 
y Frenchmen. A recent case shows, 

owever, that Bome improvement has been 
made, Two Parisian bourgeois, of the true type, 
were lately € s the news of the day on 
the Boulevards, ‘The first one said: “The news 
from Russia [s terrible. Twenty thousand per- 
sons have been burned by the fire of Vesuvius,” 
The second Parisian here exclalmed, with n the- 
atrical shudder: “Why, that, is truly horrible, 
horrible! Who can have set it on fire?" The 
first one responded: It is unknown as yet; but 
the Sultan will doubtless ‘inform himself, ond 


— miscreant will suffer the full penalty of tho 


— — 


A mnn incnreernted In the Tombs hns been 
Nee Yat ty yis qe e, 
; e of 342 chure th 
8 point heaven waki. "Hero 1 


LI 
Gelling a I’m here for 


oaf of bread for my starving ohlld,” 


(For Tae laut] 
"AUTHORITY AND INFLUENCE” 


To rn EDITOR OF THE IN DRx: 


Dear Sir,—You mistake m tion w 
you sa; that I claim for Jesus in —— * f 
tirely different“ from that of other men—as Gal- 
ileo for instance. I expressly said that, in my 
view, the authority of Jesus was like that of 
Galileo in its being freely recognized and ac 
cepted, but unlike it by all the difference bo- 
tween astronomy aud religion: Galileo he 

me in my knowledge of the spheres, Jesua in my 

human aud divine relations. 

You claim the word authority a» applied to 
Jesus to have a technical sense, and that my use 
of it is unauthorized, and merely equivalent to 
tufluence. But, though I define it by Influence, 
It is not in my use equivalent to it, but includes 
the idea of power, and of a position of power; a 
meaning not found in the word influence, nor in 
any word that I know of except authority, 
Whether you are right as toils technical theo- 
logical use in this connection, I do not know; 
but my position has no dependence on that 
special word. 

You seem under the Impression that this posi- 
tion is ullar to me. have indeed tried to 
look at the fact itself, apart from the fashion of 
other men's views of it; but 9 this 
position is held by many scholars thinker 
of recoguized ability both here and abroad. In 
many of the German universities—at S 
at nny rate before the war, and at Leyden—views 
like this have been taught of late years At 
Geneva it has respectable adherents. In Eng- 
land I Judge it to be the position of Mr. Mar- 
tineau and others; and in this country of Dr. 
Furness, and Dr. Bartol, and very many others. 

See especially the History of the the 
(y of Jesus Christ, from the French of Albert 

Rev nt Rotterdam, published by Wil. 

Hams & Norgate, London, 1870. “It will be geen 

that the Orthodox dogma of the delty of Jem 

Christ ls one amongst nd forms of Christ- 

lan faith; that there ja nothing in it necessary 

to the existence of Christianity ; that, In partic- 
ular, Jesus himself, the a tolle age, nnd tho 
two following centuries, did without it; that it 
was founded by de; , and under the influence 
of various principles, some very elevated, and 
others of a contrary charneter; that, in a word, 
thia d a has its history within Christendom 
itself. ithout it at the beginning, the Gospel 
can survive it, as Indeed it has already survived 
it in the minds of many Christians on both des 
of the Atlantic.”) Whether thia tion ought 
to keep the name Christian or not, is an inciden- 
tal question whose discussion I must walve for 

lack of 22 
I must ala waive the comparison between 

Socrates and Jesus. I have very t love for 

Socrates, but J do not find in him the “intellect- 

unl superiority" over Jesus which you assume, 

nor the superior spirit of Justice and veneration 
for natural rights;" nor especially do 1 find In 
him the holy ins ration which I find in Jesus, 

But on this question I can only refer the doubtful 

to Plato and Xenophon on the one hand, and the 

G la on the other. 

alvlug the authenticity of the Gospels, you 
bring up as evidence of the character of Jesus 
the story of the devils sent Into the swine. But 
we have no right to waive the nuthentleily j wo 
are bound to examine it; and criticlem of the 
passage makes the fact as reported rest on a very 
slender probability. You certainly cannot be- 
lieve the story, for you do not. believe Jesus had 
the power to send the madness into the swine; 
nor can J regard ít ns other than a curious coli- 

cidence misinterpreted and misre . 

But these are only single sides of our difference. 
I have tried hard to get at the unity of your po- 
sition, In order to Jet it clinch with mine; but 1 
um not «ure that } have found It. Aa near as I 
ran make out, the caver beiweon us M 

nat you ignore or deny the personal one 

the — race, whick I affirm. You limit In- 

ward and renl human fellowship to a chance nud 

ocenstonal friendship with certain ving persons; 
and I extend It over the whole human race pre 
ent and past within my reach. I reg the 
race as n brotherhood jn ao personal sense, as one 
family in heart, its individual members Pe heir 
ally related wilh ench other, according to thelr 
character and worth. And for myself, my hu- 
manity ia tho humanity within my conscious 
reach, though I wonld not deny a certain uncon- 
scious and mystical fellowship with brethren for- 

gotten nud unknown. This personal oneuess o 

the human race you seem not to apprebend or 

believe in; hence the whole question of the a 

of Jesus in the heart and history of humanity 

to you nn idle one. I cannot but regard this 
view ns nn ignoring of the reallly, and a narrow- 
ing of it. Yours truly, 

FRANCIS T. WASHBURN. 
MILTON, Mass, T 
[Most certainly we do not ‘believe the story 

of the ewine and the demons, Rut if we once 

begin to question the authenticity of the gospels, 
it is necessary to go a great deal farther than 

Mr. Washburn apparently does, Unqueationiug 

falth in the gospels makes men believe this story 


i 


th 
— or the unnatural. The auperiorily 
ee enacted since he admits no analogous 
claim for any religious teacher in the whole 
and if he will carefully sn- 
the basis of it in his own mind, we think 
he will discover that this alleged superiority rests 
supernatural foundation. This 
fot, if true, will entirely explain the difference 
between Mr. Washburn's thought and our own, 
The human brotherhood we believe In baa its 
bond in community of origin, nature, interests, 
sentiments, destiny. Mr, Washburn 
singularly miaconcelves it.—ED.] 
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yooD FOR THOUGHT. 


[Vrom the Brooklyn Catholic Review.) 
The facts 


Ae monk 


ves. 


pee American sentiment" ought to be 
E ec thla action of some of our Brooklyn 
after paying their taxes for 

“Babool No. 5% and its congeners have seen fit to 
barden themselves with an additional tax, In 
vindicate that freedom of conscience 
y au to be one of the 
“genuine erican sentiment" is 
maintain, That the fifteen teachers 
mmarily thrown out of employment should 
ed we can comprehend, but what 
have any comprehensiblo nd of 

t we do not understand. As the city is 
by this special transaction, an ls 
beso by those which are sure to occur 
tare, it ie lu & tion to congratulate 
the calmness with which Catholics sub- 
and the inveteraey with which 

to the doctrine contained in the Scrip- 
“train up a child in the way 
» But we quote from our contem- 
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E 
£ 
Z 


ip 
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bool. 
eraged 654; now it Is less than 200, 


. Fifteen 
a py n salaries amount to $7,500.57, 
rown out of employment by this Inno- 


Instanco for our public schools by the members 
Kr Catholle communion, as things of this 


cannot occur without allenating genuine 


American sentiment from the Catholica in this 
country,” A 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


[By Rev, Dr, Philip Schaf, in tho New York Observer.) 


‘There le a deal of looge and sentimental 
talk about Christian union which does the cause 


more harm than . Many efforts to brin, 
abont union have only resul in ter divi- 
soo, There hes been within the last twenty 


or lhirty years, both in Europe and In this coun- 
Wy, à de nt of donominationallam and 
— which seems to put anion further 
ever, ns are more intensely 

0 e ——— Arsen 

Wians Presbyterian, Congrega 

tore Congregationallet, than they were when 
latberuns and Calvinlats were united into one 
pacbert E es 

when the religious 

for Bible and "Tract distribution 


ideas of the age, and oed or 
ma; n & form 

mat bat — Bu , 
" tuas horas et moras. e thIcken- 
dedi with Infidelity and Antichrist points 
DD t union. “United we stand, 
Divide and dun is an old and true maxim. 
ien be is the policy of a success- 
When bad men combine,” sald one 
of British statesmen, “the good 
ertee ins tempel atrmeler 
m It 

us true of religion aa of politics, i 


complalna of the badness of his 
nobody of his judgment,— Roohe- 


D 


reat; questioning reason makes 
etit with everything that Involves the 


dent claims for Jesus is nt 
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In the whole of Spanish America, bul especi- 
ally in the I towns, the — of the An. 
wr bas a strange attraction for the stranger. 

the usage requires every one to halt, no mat- 
ter where he may be, at the first stroke of the 
e interrupt his conversation however im- 


Ay extracta thle (o 
yz y ja e ior d column tolli ba 


N. B.—Briaf and 
gratefuliy received. * 


[Copy of the Rev. Rowland Hill'aoriginal and celebrated 
Play -Bil.] 


Th inal bill ed d nt, and listen without stirring until the 

ur peda ath: 174, close to the play bill of the dy, conclusion of the chime, the eng hart of n 

aud helped to close tho thentre. whole population surprised in a; moment as it 
comes an 


BY COMMAND OF THE KING OF KINGS, 
AND 


At the Desire of AI! who Love Hix Appearing, e E helt page m pom 
AT THE THEATRE OF THE UNIVERSE, smiles oddly lingering or passing into an expres- 


ON THE EVE OF TIME, 
WILL DE PERFORMED 


THE GREAT ASSIZE, 
on, 
DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


Tue SCENERY, which la now actually preparing, will 
not only surpass everything that hath yet been seon, 
but will Infinitely exceed the utmost stretch of human 
Tos tion. up pe njut epo of ALL 

e world, in the’ 0 
colora, and thol A mannora wii) Do uc 


proper 

r customs and manners will bo so exact! ground ; doga bark, bables the fathers swear, 
and minutely delincated that the mast secret thought nM acc : 
be discovered. “For God shall bring every worlc Mie and the mothers chatter. " idental turna 


Judgment; with overy secret thing, Wett t be good 
or whether it be evil."—Eocles. ETT sursis 
This Theatre will be lala out after a New Plan, 
and will Consist of Pit and Gallery only; 
and, contrary to all others, the Gallery la fitted u 
tho reception of the — of high (or heavenly) uu 
t for those of low (or earthly) rank! 


N. B.—Tbe Gallery is ve upasi 5; nad ih 
Without Bo — : wae 


thus given te conversation are many, and some- 
times striking.—From “ Searching for the Qui- 


nine Plant in. Peru," in the Deeem umber 
Lippincott'a ‘Magazine. 2 * 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


To prevent inconvenience, there are separate doors Boct 
admitting the company; and they aro 8o different ant 8 River DADO MEDIE Boctirés— eee infu Af ii 
none enn n ako ! hat are not wi fully blind. Tho door ad are pt at Onron ilat, St. Clair direct, on Sunday 
which opens in e Galle very narrow, aud the eventa, al o'clock. Tho 
steps np to it are somewhat diMcult—for which reason 2 » cnra dena mne rii ga 
. ne EN TH 
v nce In e s very wide, and very coni- E INDEX ASNOCIATION 
mod rH uson q . 
mot aeneraliy ero poe such num to flock to it that | Cra £100,000. SinAnxs EAcu $100. 
N. B.—The strait door lends towards tho right band, The Association having assumed tho publication of Tur 


and tho broad one to the left. 
It will be in 


is per 

vain for one, In atinsellod cont and bor- cent. on each phare for the year ending Oct. 1878. All fu- 
rowed language, to personate one of high birth, in order ture aobscriptions are aubject to (hie 3 Not more 
toget nd mlttanco Into the upper places; for there tx Ore than teu 


of wonderful aud 
examine eve 
nounce 8h 


deep penetration, who will search and 
individual, and ull who cannot pro- 
in the language of Cunaan, or havo 


not tele Mas af maw aria prova | MEUA, Gomat th, Ade p, deal Date qus 
p clear a A co n GT o be nd o Tota be, Cn, A LI ripltona 
Pee bs turaod in at the dem hand door. » | fire respectfully solfelted from all fronda cf Prac Relion. 


THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS BUBSC RS fo. brOUX. 


: S ACKNOWLEDGED elsewhere, Nine Hundred and Fifty: 

Itev. xr. 12-15, &c. ‘Mul na there are some People ter Beven Shares, s s s o o o „ X] 
nequainied with the contenta of à PLAY-DILL than the Tames RoDY, Providence, R. 1, Two Sharen 20 
woes C4 God, n may no amine to transcribe a verso {ass t PALMEN, Omarm, N. Y. One * 100 
or two for thelr pa i= spe EÉLYEMSON, Wa N. 15 L 

: c Tho Ie rd Jens shall be revealed from heaven with Wa. Janine, Ha Conn, Two Ko 
ilam an n ng fire, ng ve neo on kPFYEHSON Cur meu Springfield, Maor, ” 

em that obey not the Gospel, but to be glorified im bis hal icd Macr 2 
sain ^ flery al imued and came forth from be- 

fore bim. A thousand thousand minlatered unto hi 


m, 
m, 


AN ORATION 
BY THE SON OF 


ritten in the th of Matthew, from 
Y^ d of the chapter. But for the sake of those who 
seldom the 110 7801 I Shall hore transoribe two 
vorwes :—" Then shali tho King say to them on the right 
Come, ye bleesed o& my Father, inberit the 
om prepared for you frome tham on iho 
na e 

m. LA cursed, Into everlasting fire, 

1 hiis angela." 
THE CURTAIN WILL DROP. 


be 
The judgment waa set, nnd the Books wore opened ; and CASH RECEIPTS. 
whosoever waa not found written in the Hook of Life 
was cast Into the lake — 1 For the week ending January 4, 1573. 
Chas, Coventry,.......8 8 00] J. J. "e 
Of this GRAND nnd SOLEMN PERFORMANCE will he ` visos 00] Ween rs im 
opened by an Archangel, with the Trump of Gud. oo lw 
“The Trump sound, and the Dead Jonathan Musser,... 00 
ahall be rule. 1 Cor, xv. 2. 75 | Geo, M. Booth. I. 
ACT II. 4 » i 5 
Will he a PROCESSION of Baints in white, with golden 8 1 00 
Narpa, accompanied with shouts of , 100 10 
Joy and songs of pralsc. o * A 
ACT TIL P. Roosvelt Johnson, 350 . 800 
Will bo nn assemblage of all the Upnregenerate, The Bam" —— DE . 80 
Music will consist chiefly of crica; necompanled 4; . 2a 
with weeping, walling, mourning, 2 . 90 
lamentation, and woe. = 100 
TO CONCLUDE WITIL `i 
wt 


GOD. 


the Sith verse 
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vias E ERAN 
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the Lamh, nnd sing redeeming love, 
; xlv. 8, 4. 
la bosoin, ql! his goodness. prove. 


- 
L 


| hig trampled underfoot lis grace, 


e 


Are baulsh'd now forever from his ftes, 
Matt, xxv. 81; 2 Them. 1. 9. 

Divided wi n guiph is fix'd between, 

A ERL SING) closes up the scene. 


Matt. xxv. 4. 
" p do unto thee, O Israel ; and beenuse f will du 
Oi ane MACC, prepare to moet thy Gud, O Imad -A 


All recalpta of cash will bo acknowledged as abore, and 10 

ier recelpt ront wuloss spoclally requested. Persone = ho 
Ho. vot e rumltlanges a kno lodyed. within three 
will plesso notify va. 
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woeks after ecnding. 


1 N. D.- Tus Inpex le, payable im advance, Ita friend= 
W Tickets for the Pit. should not bo offen: i ^ bo rarer * MT t at the 7 e» 
At tho purchase of following the uiu pores and de o BOE knowing whether they wish it continued or not 
vanities of me CT pe vorid, an — ae — exoept tho recolpt or ‘non-receipt of the sübecripilon price 
amusomenta of the M—to al uL ev — - 7 os dini io 
assembly, N. D.—1f your Inpex mall. Jag la no TP + Aree 


uir] YE LIVE AFTER THE FLESH, YESHALL mx. Rom. 


W Tickets for the Gallery. 
At no less n rate than beln converted 


torska Aer renewing your eubscripifon 


Hut do not write before expiration of that 


mediately. 
time. 


forsaking all n. wen writing aboat ^ former remittance, always 
denying solf, taking e . hot nud following Chrul ghe the date of eneh Ó * i ras — * 
W Y d, her N. B,— Pestago on THE e , dat- 
Wer y! T paa pen gn —— p x HEAR.'— fax lon pete Of the firet number, payable in advance at 
Matt. AI. B. * tho place of delivery. ‘a X pr 

PT: ad; God Is not mocked, For what- È remit. by post-office money order, 

NL Ei pei that shall he also reap. "—Oal. vl. 7. . NN Aan bY New York, Cheques on iar 
N.B.—NO MONEY WILL BE TAKEN AT THE DOOR. | banks aro lable to "isconnt, and the term of eubscrip! 


will be proportionally sbortoned In tho credit. 


or Bingle Novibors of Tus inpas 
which oraaa ep ir of small amount, be . 
filed to the same amount without further notios 


Nor will an 


Tickets give admittance Into the Gallery 
but thoss 


cà by the Holy Ghost with Immanuel 
ready in such an hour as 
‘alan Cometh att. xxiv. &. H. 


et, 
ve nk not the son.of 
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sent epoch of religious history without commo- 


The 3udes. 


nx 
JANUARY 11, 1878. 


sclence and sound 
ami Dh with the Bible. It 
reason and right. It 

s», Equal Rights, and 


THE TIE maiis as 
learning. wut ecekn; 

izes uo authority bat that of 

, Progreei 


yy Love, 5 i 
on from Christianity to Freo Religion, throug 
8 world e now passing, bnt nis it vm 
Hn understands, a cum more momentous In itwel: one n 


ta leadin; > offers 
— thie subject which P 

The columns of E IND lscusalon 
of all quewtluns included under ita general parpore. 

N. B. No writer in THE INDEX, editorial or otherwlee, 
ia responsiblo for anything blished In lis colomna except 
for bis or ber own individual statementa, Editorial coairi- 
butions will in every case be diatingulehed by the name or 
initials of the writor. 


NOTICE. -A communications without er- 
K. 41 mati to the a paper should be ad- 
dressed to “THE INDEX, DRAWER LEDO, OHIO. 


cheques, drafts. and T money ordeM, whould be 
— able te “THE Frog ASSOCIATION." No n 
naa r loss of money or 
pared orders ua there directions are STRICTLY 
UOMPLIED WITH. 
Faawcus ELLINOWOOD ABBOT, . > + Editor. 
ABRAX WALTER Stevens, « Associate Edltor. 
Ocravius Brooke Pmoruiwomax, Tuoxas WawrwomTü 
Bieomson. WAK J. 5 Riemaun P. HALLOWELL, 
Wi H. Srrczm, Mus, E. D. Cuswer, Rov. CHARLES 


England), Prof. Francis W, Newmax (England) 
Sor Bari N conway (England), Editorial Contribu: 
tort. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —Please send all matter 
intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least n fortnight in advance of date. We shall 
be very greatly obliged by attention to this re- 
quest, 

— ————- - 

The thirat for truth cannot be quenched with 
the dry sand of facts, Facts are dead. They 
were true once; but when we say, They have 
happened,” their truth is gone forever. What 
we want is that which is always true, aud this 18 
the principle, the idea, the thought, of which 
facts are but the transient form. 

— M *,—9———————— - 

General Joseph R. Hawley, ex-governor of 
Connecticut and at present member of Congress 
from that State, haa Just joined the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church in Hartford. He was 
required to express Lis belief in the articles of 
faith of that Church, including the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the communion of the saints, the re- 
surrection of the body and the life everlasting, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, salvation through 
Christ only, repentance through the Holy Ghost, 
the unity of all organized bodies of believers us 
constituting one Catholic Church, and the Dt- 
vine ordination of baptiam and the communion. 
And this in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century ! 

RM 

The New York Independent of Nov. 21 has the 
following paragraph :— 

“The Toledo INDEX quotes nt 
editorial of ours which it Bays Merten 
ring,' in which we protested against the appro- 
priation of public money for sectarian purposes 
und it asks ; But does tlie Zndependent carry itout 
so far as lo demand the taxation of church prop- 
erty?’ Of course we do. That 18 one of our old 
hobbles. We have said it again and again. To 
exenipt a piece of church property from taxation 
is simply u roundabout way of paying to that 
church the amount of the tux, And so long as 
church property is untaxed, the churches thus 
favored are to that extent established churches. 
We utterly disbelieve in all State support of re- 
satiati that we have eyedght enti @ EIAS 

euigh 
the distance from a principle to ite Silicate 

Yes, in. this Instance, as we nre very glad to 
perceive, We are agreeably disappointed in 
finding that the Independent will work side by 
side with THE INDEX on this very important 
question of the taxation of church property. 
But it should not marvel nt our surprise at such a 
discovery, when it blows so very hot and ao very 
cold at the same Lime on the "prayer-gauge" 
question. If it had eyesight enough to bridge the 
distance from the principle of freedom to all its 
applications, it would be a zealous champion of 
Free Religion, instead of sitting awkwardly on 
the fence, as it usually does, or attempting to 
achieve an imposible posture on both sides of 
the ſenoe, aa It very frequently does, 
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DEVELOPMENT AND CRISIS. 


'The opening paper of the present issue of THE 
IDE, by Mr, Gannett, of Boston, contains an 
Independent criticism of our method" in en- 
deavoring to promote the radical cause. Ita 
maln purpose Is to advocate a sympathetic treat- 
ment of Christianity, though from an outside 
position, rather than active opposition to it, at 
least by means of ridicule or sarcasm į and Mr. 
Gannett finds Ulustrations of the two“ methods“ 
he discusses in the Brabmo Soma] and THE 
Inpex respectively. " Must we be aggressive," 
he asks, “in order to be progressive?’ The 
Brahmo Soma], enjoining forbearance from 
“ridicule” and contempt" and "hate" in the 
treatment of other faitha, commands his special 
encomlums; while THE INDEX, although Its edi- 
tor ls mentioued in terms which should be credit- 
cd entirely to old friendship, receives a qualified 
censure. 

It would be high treason to the spirit of Free 
Religion, if we were otherwise than pleased to 
give place in these columns to criticism 80 
thoughtful, so earnest, so candid. We do not 
venture to pronounce at all upon the question of 
their deservedness : of that ourreaders will judge 
for themselves. But at the request of the critic 
himself we will say a word or two on some lead- 
ing points. 

Itis conceded by Mr. Gannett that the true 
attitude of radicalism is not only extra-Christian, 
but even anti-Clirlatian. The position we take 
iu THE INDEX, therefore, with reference to 
Christianity, he approves as essentially right; 
even our method" Is ' not essentially wrong, 
but very wrong lu and by its emphasis.” This 
concession reduces the real difference between 
us to such amall dimensions that we are some 
what at a loss to know exactly what to reply to, 
We might say that position to a certain extent 
necessitates method ; that an/i means anti; that 
either the poaltion is wrong, or the method is 
right; that the cannon-ball of argument Is no 
more legitimate than the plstol-shot of sarcasm, 
and sometimes not half so available. It is bad 
policy to fight musquitoes with bomb-shells. 
The matter of emphasis," we suspect, Is partly 
a matter of temperament, partly a matter of per- 
ception, and partly a matter of circumstances. 
To say that there ia no use for sarcasm In the 
treatment of hurtful follies and superstitions 
would be tantamount to saying there is no use 
for it at all; for what else could be so justly an 
object of sarcasra na folly and superstition? The 
sarcastic spirit, if unduly indulged, doubtless 
reacts unfavorably- on the person who surrenders 
himself to 1t; but the measured use of sarcasm 
must be defended as legitimate and right. At 
least wo should defend it, believing that there is 
a just employment for every faculty with which 
humanity is endowod. We should never dream 
of requiring others to be sarcastic; we are quick 
to appreciate and to admire the beautiful spirit 
which marks all of Mr. Gannett's utterances; 
but, remembering that oven the sweetness of the 
pudding-sauce ls enhanced by a dash of acidity, 
we must be permitted to adhere to our belief thut 
love itself Is wisely flavored with u certain pun- 
gency, aud that wit la never &o nobly used as 
when turned against the foolish, the false, and 
the pernicious. 


But the directly aggrosslve method forgets the 
fact of evolution, draws off attention from the 
positive uide of radicalism, emphasizes the nega- 
tive side too much, tends to ‘quench the fact 
that religiousneas is greater than the ideas of 
religion. We'do not think this objection well 
grounded. He is not thoroughly versed in the 
philosophy of evolution“ who faila to note that 
“dissolution” is Its correlative fact. Mr. Gau- 
nett is by no means unmindful of this; but he 
would gently detach error from the truth to which, 
barnacle-like, it clings, when perhaps the sharp 
edge of a knife is Indispensable. Crisis, no less 
than development, is a stubborn fuct of Nature. 
What is birth but u crisis? And what shall be 
said to the suggestion that Free Religiou is now 
come to the birth,—that & certain violence is the 
condition of Its entrance on its great, illimitable 
career? It is quite idle, we belleve, to expect 
that the world can ever pass through this pre- 


tions of feeling, revolutions of thought, perhaps 
convulsions of society. He dore not make the 
fact who announces it. The most merciful 
method In the long run is that which shortens 
the period of pain, even though it for a time in- 
tengifles it. If radicalism must now resolutely 
emphasize negations, it is not because it loves 
them, or because it has nothing better to pro- 
vide; but rather because crisis is as much a part 
of evolution as Insensible gradations of growth, 
and the positive stage is absolutely unattainable 
till the negative work is done, 

With all who shrink from the rougher and 
grimmer aspects of radicalism, we con‘ee to 
a great measure of sympathy. But it is Just as 
impossible that Free Religion should come to its 
growth in the womb of Christianity, aa it waa 
impoesible that the American Republic should 
mature under (he sway of the British Empire, 
Development has been going on for many cen- 
turies, slow nnd unnoticed ; now ia the hour of 
erisis. There is to be, must be, will be, a great 
breaking with Christianity in this generation; 
the religion of the future is not to come with the 
gentle fall of n roge-leaf, but with the suddenness 
und force of a thunder-bolt, shattering the 
ancieut temple and cleaving it toita base. Itis 
time to look for ruin; it may yet Larry, but it is 
wise to be prepared. 


HORACE GREELEY'S BELIEF. 


One of the most Intimate and valued friends 
of Mr, Greeley desires us to make in THE INDEX 
the following statement respecting his religious 
belief: ‘Horace Greeley did not believe lu 
plenary inspiration, nor in the Trinity; that is, 
Jesus was not equal to the Father, Gol, the 
Great First Cause. The truth is, Mr. Greeley 
was a Liberal in the fullest, best sense of the 
word. He did hold in some vague sense that 
Jesus was more thnn a man, or at least ordinary 
man. I believe that of him, and of other men. 
If Mr. Greeley had had time to give to the 
subject, he would have been & Rationalist or 
Free-Thinker, and no mistake. No man ever 
impressed me as he did, that he felt the eye of 
God was ever on bim, and that he must hourly 
do his best. I believe there was nota purer man 
at heart living than he. I don't want the 
Orthodox to claim he was such because he eald 
on his death-bed, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.' “ 

Fo far as we know, the Orthodox have not yet 
begun to claim Mr. Greeley; but, if we may 
judge by their usual habit, it is only a question of 
time. President Lincoln was far less of a be- 
liever than Horace Greeley; but the Evangeli- 
cals hav laid stout grasping hands on him, The 
above testimony, coming from a gentleman who 
enjoyed the best possible opportunities of know- 
ing the exact truth on the subject, may be of 
value hereafter; and we are glad to be enabled 
to put It on record In THE INDEX, 
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“ [t is possible," said James Bryce, to play 
the part of a damagogue to a ruling as well as to 
a subject clasa; and he who demands that the 
volee of the poor should be heard In the coun- 
cils of the State is not so dangerous to the publie 
pence as he who flatters the insolence of wealth, 
and bils it maintain a system which secures Its 
own n«eendeney," This sentence, which we 
find quoted by Captain Maxse, admits of adap- 
tation to American affairs, He who demands 
that the voice and vote of the free thinker sball 
count for as much politically and weigh as much 
morally, in the administration of the govem- 
ment, as the voice and vote of the Orthodox 
Christian, is less of à demagogue, agitator, or In- 
cendiary, than he who bids the dominant Ortho- 
doxy hold fast to the unjust power it now wields 
over the publie funds and publie schools. Who- 
ever would act the part of pacificator will coun- 
sel the speedy and voluntary abandonment ofa 
usurpation which must terminate in some man- 
ner at no distant day. 


—— — — — — 

Serenity of spirit ought to be the heritage of 
every free mind. Something is wrong with us if 
the stream of our inner life grows muddy with 
irritability, OANA 
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THE STRUGGLES OF A BEOWNING 
CREED.” 


This ia the best term the Pall Mali Gazettecan 
and for the preaching of Maurice, Robertson, 
Arnold, and Whately. Their life, it says, was n 
passionate effort to reconcile truth and the Gos- 

„% They all illustrate the fact that, “the 
point of view from which clergymen of eminent 
power and bonesty are obliged to look at specula- 
tive questions ls so peculiar, that thelr views be- 
come obsolete with strange rapidity.’ The Ga- 
zelle points out in IUustration of this, that 
Whately, by far the ablest of these men, is now 
remembered by his works on logie and political 
economy, not by bis theology. Who in these 
days cares to know wbat was Arnold's theory 
about Church and State, or what he thought 
about the admission of Jews to Parliament?" 

The criticism isnot new, Hawthorne, mous- 
ing among the books In the garret of the “Old 
Manse” at Concord, remarked this rapid death 
and disappearance of the theological books of a 
past generation, —80 infinitely less interesting 
than an old almanac! Yet the trouble does 
not lie in theology itself, which, in any high 
sense, Is the most Interesting study in the world. 
The really original books on this lofty theme 
never wear out—the Bibles of the world are con- 
stuntly being reprinted. It is the petty com- 
mentaries and criticlams and controversies that 
die eo soon. Even the sects dismiss their old 
sectarian literature, after awhile, or else duly re- 
print it and leave it on the shelf unread. And 
the trouble with the rationalizing men in each 
sect, is that they dle by the very effort they 
make to be Independent and conventional at 
the sme time; and they, like these English- 
men, only exhibit “the struggles of a drowning 
creed.” 

Is there any man living, for Instance, under forty 
years old, who now knows the difference between 
Taylorism and Tylerigm; who could read Nor- 
ton's “Statement of Reasons,“ or the controver- 
dal writings of Stuart and Beecher? The Uni- 
tarlan or Universalist discuesiona seem already 
wremote as "The Great Awakening.“ When 
Emerson sald, in 1838, The assumption that the 
age of Inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed 
the fear of degrading the character of Jesus by 
representing him as a man—Iindicate with suffi- 
cient clearness the falsehood of our theology,” he 
began a new era, at least. in American thought. 
Any attempt to reconcile this attitude with the 
old theory of an infallible book or guide la the 
struggle of a drowning creed, It is not merely 
the Trinity or the Atonement which is concerned, 
—itlathe whole theory of aupernaturaliam. When 
one says, “Christ was God," we know where to 
nud him, When another says, ‘Jesus was & 
man," we know where to find him, But all at- 
templa at an intermediate position are soon for- 
gotten, and this because, even while they are re- 
membered they are unintelligible, 

Bushnell and Murray, Brooks and Clarke, are 
not acuter or profounder men than were Arnold 
Aud Maurice. Fora little while their new point 
of view, whatever it may be, affords a tempor- 
ary resting-place for little bands of followers— 
eager, like their teachers, to ‘reconcile truth and 
the Gospel." Butit is merely a half-way-house. It 
does not last beyond the persuasive or Ingenious 
teacher who inveuted the new compromise. 
Tbe creed drowns Just the same, and all these 
Intellectual contrivances with it, unless they are 
cut adrift betimes, 

When one thinks of the brave and generous 
Spirit which often marks such men as these 
= earnestly they try to do their duty and to 

"ish & doctrinal basis on which duty may 
mst—there seems small need to quarrel with 
thelr opinions, But for the sake of the many 
* = and women who ars torturing their 
in the and wasting all manner of Ingenuity 
effort to follow,—for the sake of these one 
A* to speak, Two and two make four: there 
tiom n fact; and it is pathetic to see the 

E spas zeal with which many good men la- 
n ga dae themselves that there is some 
lini by way ed Some “living Christian syn- 
— ch two and two make only three- 

me nun, The Practical work done by such 
may be very good,—and, 1f good, will live; 
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but the point of view from which they are ob- 
liged to look nt speculative opinions is so peculiar 
that “their views become obsolete with strange 
rapidity.” T. W. II. 


— — — 

CHRISTMAS. 

It is Christmas day; T have just come from 
church. Not from one of the grand Romanlat 
or ritual churehes where the people throng to 
hear the music and see the pomp; for even the 
princellest dumb-show has become wearisome 
past endurance, and going to church merely to 
gratify the vanity of professional singers was al- 
Ways distasteful to my Puritan sentiments, 

But the Instinct of the multitude is true. 
Christmas has a place only in mythology, and it 
is quite proper to bring to its celebration the 
least intelligent form of the imagination. The 
festival commemorates not the birth of Jesus,— 
to that it scarcely makes allusion,—but the in- 
carnation of the Redeemer. It is n pagan festi- 
val which can be enjoyed only by the pagan 
mind. The smallest intrusion of Intelligence 
spoils It by breaking the illusion. Hence the 
pomp and parade of the Church, the dramatic 
service, the ecclesiastical glamor; hence the de- 
mand for priests. The prayers are fittest in 
Latin; the music is always in Latin virtually, 
for the listener catehes no words, It is better 
without a sermon; for the sermon must address 
itself to the understanding, ond the charm is 
destroyed. ` 

In the church which I attended, the effort was 
made to combine mythology with thought,—to 
celebrate at the same moment the birth of Jesus 
and the mystery of the incarnation; and the 
process was trying to the constitution of the hu- 
man mind. The choir performed s fine 7v 
Deum, leaving out the central clause in regard 
to the miraculous conception. The “long” 
prayer was reverential, devoul, tender; but the 
minister, as if conscious of the awkwardness of 
his position, in attempting to speak in the name 
of the Church of the Christ and at the same 
time as n lover of the man of Nazareth, ran into 
theological disquisition, and bewildered the 
hearers whose sentiments he appeared to be 
voicing. It being Christmas day, he felt im- 
pelled to make speciul acknowledgment of the 
gift of the Redeemer, to whom he could not 
make intercession. He could uot pray to the 
Christ as the Church did, and, being unable to 
do that, the gratitude on aceount of him missed 
its point. 

The sermon was still more perplexing. The 
preacher started on the usumption that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Savior, The usual distor- 
tlons of thought ensued,—the strange misread- 
ings of history,—the surprising statements in re- 
gard to the condition of the world before the 
Christ, nnd the altered state of affairs aince,— 
the ascription to Christianity of every good thing 
in modern civilization, including the post-office 
and the electric telegruph. The historical Jesus 
had to be left out of view completely, and as 
completely all rational consideration of the 
world aa it is. 

The Christian Church understands ita business 
better. It is careful, ou the day that commem- 
orates the incarnation of its God, to keep tbe 
thought us für as possible away from all reference 
to rational things. It is mythological and 
nothing else, The harmony of Its observance is 
by this means preserved; the fiction is left in all 
ita poetic beauty. Nothing interferes with the 
complete surrender of the fancy to the Ulusions 
of antiquiLy and authority. 

The Puritans discountenanced the observance 
of Chriatmas on the ground that it was an eecle- 
alastical, in other words a heathen festival, 
fraught with spiritual danger through the in- 
fluence of the priesthood. They believed in the 
Incarnation, but preferred dramatizing it to the 
mind rather than to the senses, The Unitarians 
revive the observance on grounds of sentiment, 
using it for purposes of color in thelr rather bure 
edifice. Butit will not do. ‘The paint Is too ex- 
pensive us well as too thin. The knowing ones 
perceive at a glance that it is only paint that 
will not bear examination. 

Nothing will convince a thoughtful person of 
the immense difference between Christianity 
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and the religion of the first three gospels (the 
religion of Jesus), than a Christmas eervica in B 
Unitarian meeting-house. Nothing wil make 
it more evident that the two cannot be put to- 
gether, that the birth of the Christ and the birth 
of Jesus cannot be commemorated in unison, 
that they who profess a religion of the heart and 
the intelligence must abandon wholly the relig- 
fon of the jmagination—the pictorial religion 
which, by whatever great name dignified, is 
mythology. 0. B. F. 


—————— 
SHOCKING. 


Please don't say such things, Cousin Jack, 
they souud so wicked h 

The protest came from a girl of seventeen; a 
thoughtful damsol, the daughter of ‘radical as 
well as liberal parents who had educated her with 
great care and with special reference to & love 
and reverence for truth. Though of Quaker 
family, her imagination had been carefully nur- 
tured and developed; no one, however, would 
cali her superstitious, 

What wicked word had her cousin spoken, 
thus to shock her sensitive nature? She had 
faith enough in his goodness to believe that he 
would not willfally utter a profane word, and I 
can testify to his dislike for the self-concelt and 
mental narrowness that delights in dogmatism. 
He does not belong to the clasa of “reformera” 
whose assumed mission is to preach “in season 
and out of season," 

I have met men, and qulte na oſten women, who 
profess to delight in “shocking” the religious sen- 
timents of other people; they regard It as a duty 
to let thelr friends know that the kingdom of 
heaven is within THEM, and their logic or con- 
viction (as they are ſon, of calling it) requires 
absolute agreement; they must knock down or 
overwhelm all opposition, nnd annihilate all dif- 
ference. They believe the whole truth is with 
them, and it matters not who le shocked or 
grieved when they proclaim It. Their motto is, 
fiat justitia, ruat ccelum ; and they interpret It: 
“Think as I do; agree with me; If you do not, 
you nre a scoundrel.” 

A close observer of these “radicul reformers” 
(this isthe modest title they lay claim to) will be 
apt to discover that the heavens do fall, and fall 
ton pretty low depth, before such Justico is sat- 
ised. In the early days of antislavery warfare, 
the good cause was often Imperilled by these 
egotists, I remember hearing one of these aay 
from the platſorm: Ir Jesus Christ should 
come here and say, ‘Slavery is right, I would 
ery out, ‘Away with him!" Perhaps nine 
tenths of the audience regarded Jesus as God; 
and, indeed, the religious feeling of moat of 
them would probably have been leas outraged, 
had the speaker Insulted God instead of the 
memory of Jesus. The hall was soon emptied, 
save a few seats; nnd then, though 1 do not re- 
collect the sequel, I am quite sure the speaker 
denounced the people be had driven from his 
presence, as proelavery bigots who could not 
refute him and therefore were afraid to listen to 
him. This man doubtless hated the slavery he 
was attacking, honestly and cordially. He was, 
as I remember him, a kind-hearted enthusiast; 
but was narrow and bigoted, and as truly a slave 
to his own conceit as any negro waa a slave tos 
South Carolina planter. 

But to return to our children. Cousin Jack, as 
bas been intimated, was not s radical of the 
“ghockiny’! school. Edueated in an Orthodox 
college, but subsequently emancipated from Or- 
thodox theology, he had learned that true re- 
form, especially in What I may term religious 
sentiment, is a development of thought and 
character, an unfolding and revelation of the 
religious instinct that asserts the divine possibili- 
tles and realities of humanity. He believed in 
rooting as well as uprooting, and in growth quite 
as much aschange, Ihave heard him say that 
successful revolution is the result. of develop- 
ment rather than the cause of reform. When 
talking with this young girl, he supposed he knew 
his ground; for, though hitherto they had been 
separated, he had known her parents for many 
years, and from their tone of thought and con- 
versation he inferred, without much conatdera- 
Won, that the children were free from the ordin · 
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consider to what extent he Is responsible for the 
false Idols that have erept Into his own household, 
and what he is doiug to save his children from 
the mental struggle and spiritual agony which 
so many men have experienced in their effort to 
esenpe the Influence of early religious education, 
R. P. H. 


ary superstions of the popular religion. What 
wicked and atrocious words had he uttered? 
What idol in this child’s heart had he unwit- 
ingly disturbed ? 

The talk was about religious reformers and 
philosophers, and more especially their limita- 
Theodore Parker had been mentioned; 


tions, d =? 
Luther, Melancthon, Socrates and Plato, Plu- THE RELATION OF FREE RELIGION AND 
tarch and Epictetus, and finally Jesus. When SOCIAL BEFORER. 


the young man was rebuked, he had just sald; 
“Tt has often or od to mo that one great defi- 
eleney in the experience of Jesus was his ignor- 
ance of domestic life. Ie was never a husband; 
he was without children; and how impossible It 
is for a bachelor to understand, to apprehend, 
much leva to comprehend, the duties and respon- 
sibilitics, the joys and sorrows, the pleasure 
und sacrifice of married life! I wish Jesus had 
fallen in love with Martha; and if we knew the 
whole story of his life, I do believe we should 
find he wus engaged to Mary." 

It was nt this point that his Cousin Mabel 
broke in with her, “Please don't, it sounds so 
wicked!“ Of course Cousin Jack retrcated pre- 
cipltately, and, as well as he could, explained 
bow much he regretted his mistake; quietly, 
however, expressing the hope that Mabel would, 
in time, consider the whole subject of religiona 
carefully, aud would tell him in after years, that 
from that moment she begun to suspect herself 
of superstition, whereas, until then she had 
prided herself upon her freedom, 

The conversation soon drifted into other chan- 
nel, but not until after Mabel had said: “Our 
teacher Is an Episcopallan, and nearly all of the 
girls go to the Episcopal Church; they think I'm 
awful because I don't believe in the ntonement, 
aud because I once told them I believed Jesus 
was a ‘perfect man.’ Kate Lewis actually cried 
when she found T play on the piano on Sunday, 
At first &lie said, Oh yea, you play ssered music; 
but T answered, all good music was sacred to me, 
uud I should rather phiy Strauss's Due Danube, 
while Madge and. Fred waltz, than a 2h Deum. 
I know she went home and prayed for me.” 

Cousin Jack related this Incident to me, telling 
me what more he would have said about Jesua 
und his exalled but incomplete life; and nt an- 
other time I may repeat some of his crude no- 
lions to the readers of "Ite INDEX. The story 
however suggents another train of reflection, 

Do we, men and women who have come to 
think of Jesus us n human boing, and who per- 
haps regard Clirist-worahip ns detrimental to 

Spiritual growth,—do we sufficiently realize our 
responsibility to the rising generation? Do we 
see to it that our little ones have a fülr chance In 
the world,—n fair start? It may be good to 
speak from the Free Religious platform, and to 
write learned. cesays for the magazine; but It is 
fur better to plant the seod in the rich soil of our 
children’s minds and heurta, We send them to 
schools where they listen to the reading of the 
Bible, not as a school book, but as n divinely- 
inspired volume, and where often times thcy are 
taught, even obliged, to say their prayers “for 
Jesus! suke.” The social influence outside of the 
inmediate home is almost entirely in the direc- 
tion of the Church, Unitarian or Quaker possibly; 
but in every case they learn to "stand ap for 
Jesus ;"" and quietly but surely the idol is builded 
upon the pedestal In their hearts, Meantime we 
are busy reforming the world; and, when by 
some chance we learn that our own flesh and 
blood Is offended hy our heresy we are amnzed 
and confounded. Too late we learn that, buay 
with the publie welfare, or it may be led by a 
false idea of liberaliam, we have neglected n 
plain parental duty, 


It would be impossible, aud quite undesirable 


What are the methods and what Is the spirit of 
Free Religion, which we propose to apply to all 
the social problems of life, In contrast to those of 
absolute authority and ecclesiastical pfscription, 
which we condemn ? 

The term Free Religion itself ig often criticised 
as being vague and unsatlafactory, and wanting 
in positive expression. It la thought to be aim- 
leas and barren of resulta, because it does not 
declare to ua what special doctrines it will 
enforce, nor what institutions it will sustain or 
supplant. 

Those who lay stress upon religion do not 
acknowledge the necessity of freedom, while 
those who have been so galled by restraint that 
their only ery is for entire and absolute freodom, 
object to the substantive religion ns being in Itself 
a bindrance nnd a fetter to the human mind, 
The words might Just as well be reverted, and 
then we should have religious freedom, which 
has a more familiur and popular sound. 

But in whatever order the words stand, do 
they not represent very well the broad compre- 
hensive character of the movement which now, 
having passed beyond fta revolutionary and 
destructive stage, must Include within itself, In 
order to have any creatlvo or vital power, tho 
two opposite modes of all action—Freedom and 
Religion, Liberty nnd Law, Independence nnd 
Loyalty, Discipline and Spontanelty? All these 
fine words, though seemingly oppoelle terms, 
really express that polarity of mental forces 
which is Just as necessary to their harmonious 
nction in. all human life, whether social or indl- 
vidual, ns the balanco of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces is to the harmonious revolutlon 
of the planots around thelr centres, 

In nn absolute government there i no law, 
only Will prescribing regulations for the conven- 
lence of its exercise. The Emperor does not reek 
the organic law of society; he imposes his will 
upon It; and henee, though there may be out- 
ward calm, there is neither real order nor peace, 
Accident may at nny time destroy all that tyr- 
anny has necomplished, The nssasain'y knife jg 
powerful in Russia arid Turkey; but how little 
did the bullet of Booth affect the institutlons of 
America! 

In the anarchy of savage life there fs as little 
real freedom of development; no man can do 
what ho wills from fear of his neighbor, who is 
perpetually hindering aud jujuring him. He 
has nothing, because he Is Hable to be despoiled 
of It by any one who is stronger than he. It is 
only when the true inward luw Is found and 
organized, that every man [s free; that is, In true 
relations, and able to work out the real desire 
and purpose of his being, 

Free Religion, therefore, recognizes by {ts first 
term the entire liberty of Inquiry, 


authority; It seeks for it and gives it fitting 
expression, and endeavors to apply it lu practice 
It believes 
this law to be, not imposed by any arbitrary 
will, but to inhere in the very nature of things ; 
to be the expression and result of the perfection 
of power, wisdom, and gooduess in the croative 


To refer to my chemical illustratlon—it is 
Ímpoesible for the molecules, say of muriatic 
acid and sodium, to unite until they are restored 
toa condition of freedom by solution or heat ; 
hut then they will unite according tothe law ef 
their affinities, and no amount either of solution 
or of pressure can bind them ju a lasting chem- 
"a unlon ju any other than their due propor- 

ons, 


Eo we belleve It to be with the human heart 


popular superstitions and Christlan d 
ogmas, and 
where the instruction ls perhaps enforced hy the 


ence as seems to us to be Prejudicial to prope 
growth and perfect freedom. é d 


Let every one who has the control of ehildren 


and with human society. 
eternal law of right and good according to whieh 
all conditions and all acteshould be adjusted, It 
is the province of religion to discover, enforce 
and apply thia law by the use ot all the faculties 
of the soul; by the heart and conscience, the 


We have faith in an 


Intuitive perceptions, and active imaginations, 


as well as by the logical Understanding, But in 
order to secure this knowledge and application of 
this law, perfect freedom of inquiry Is „ 
and every individual must be allowed to trust 
his own convictions. 


These two principles of freedom of inquiry and 


allegiance to truth are expressed In the name of 


Free Religion. They are Opposed to the doc- 
trines of Linding ecclesiastical authority, which 


maintains that the individual must not reason 
out his convictions, but accept the doctrines 
given him by his superiors, They nre equally at 


variance with the idea of an established Church 
to which it is lawful to give nasent, without 
belief. The true free religionist Ia as passionate 
a lover of truth, und should deem it as impera- 
tive a duty to bear his testimony to it, as the 
Puritan or the Quaker. Indifference to truth ia 
tho great evil of established religions; and so 
mischievous has been its influence on Intellect- 
ual veracity, that all the coarse opposition to 
religion and harsh materialism of the last cen- 
tury seem to have been needed ns Its counter- 
poise. When Henry Ward Beecher says that, if 
he had positive conviction that there Ia no futuro 
life, he would conceal his Knowledge, because he 
believes a scemingly comfortable delusion ts bet- 
ter than the knowledge of the truth, it la refresh- 
ing to hear the plain talk of avowed atheists, 
who have too much faith to couceal their un- 
belief. 

It is in this spirit of independence and loyally, 
it ix by this method of free inquiry and entire 
fidelity to truth, that we hope to obtain u solu- 
tion of all those trying questions which now agi- 
tate society, This work will not be done by any 
one body or set of men called by any name, but 
by all, in every church or sect or party, who aro 
really working in (his spirit, although they may 
vary in the means they use and the resulta they 
produce, Next best io n success ia an bonest 
failure, and with freedom and loyalty no effort 
eau ever be wholly in valn. This method ls not 
a rapid one. Time [s needed for all processes of 
solution and recombination; but if the method 
be correct, the final result will preserve all that 
{x valuable in the past, ns well assccure all that 
we hope for In the future. 

The resulta may often be very startling; we 
may find that many of our cherished opinions 
nre not well founded, and that some revered 
fustitutions nre not worthy of preservation. 
Such phenomena may lead us to revise our pro- 
ceases nnd make sure of our calculations, but 
they shoul never make us despair of our future 
nor distrust the great principles of truth and free- 
dom. Let w not mistake the fumes and effer- 
vescence of our escaping gases for the real power 
that is at work. After those lin ve passed harm- 
lessly off, we «hall find the purer erystals of truth 
remaining, healthful as the salt which nourishes 
us, and brilliant and beautiful as the diamond 
which is the &ymbol of purity and light. 

E. D. C. 


r M ———Á 
EVENING NOTEN: THE BOSTON RADICAL 
CLUB. 


AN ACT OF FAITH, 


The parlors at No. 13, Chestnut Street, were 
crowded with people young and old, r to 


hear Mr. Weiss. To do him justice I d 

transfer his essay entire to my report; but to 

that proceeding lie might take pre eal so he 

and all readers of THE INDEX must suffer what 

ates of harm the document recelves at my 
ands. 

"What n great part," said Mr, Weiss, “bas 
been played by the ord Faith upon the world’s 
stage siuce the old Aryans In Northern India 
separated Into two tendencies, one of them to 
develop the religions of Brahma and of Buddha, 
the other to carry the Empire of ideas west- 
Ward through so many forms! Human feeling 
— put tho b ac into 8 In erary E an 

guage. nga m RH pro as 
please, pou they must be defenders of the Faith; 
and the subjects of each may love each other as 

tians ought; but they are bound to hate 
and fight, aa only Christians can, the apposite 
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"e Moral end industrial development 
as been ned to the exigency of this word, 
which flowed out of a conviction thata man's 
heart may be pure, but his soul cannot be saved 
unless his mind shows the orthodoxy of one or 
the other party. Wherever  ulucere convic- 
tion relgns, that eternal welfare depends upon a 
holding of certain opiniona upon invisible objecta, 
it becomes a very grave matter to force the righi 
opinion, graver than to insist upon good conduct ; 
and any means may be resorted to, whether the 
souls to be saved rellah tho eg ornot If 
aman is just sinking forthe third time, pluck 
him by the hair, grapple him anywhere with a 
boat-hook at the peril of maiming, to keop life 
ju him, And this instruction has n strictly 
heeded, with a fulness of purpose such as only 
some passion for sincerity can raise in the human 
breast. It isa long and mighty story, filled with 
groups picturesque, Imposing, pitiful, but more 
contemptible &o long as we view them. remem- 
bering that Faith was a matter of life and death, 
(he only true concern." 

Mr. Wels eeded to slate that daylight bas 
etrated within the narrow couception, disen- 
ehantment has rolled up the screen, and asks, 
“Was Faith Involved with it, and has that too 


disappeared 7" 

The question interests ua none the lees because 
the old misguided sincerity has been so honey- 
combed by the climate of moral and industrial 

„ But what kind of Faith isit that pre- 
vents our modern life from growing contempti- 
ble, and our heroiam lees than sublime ? 


You expect to to heaven; you expect to 
re pom riends; you expect u general 
system of beneficence to rule the other world; 
you expect some compensation for the ills of this, 
Bat what you have no evidential reason for 

ting, you havo no right to call an object of 
Feith, Pou surmise that the Creator is a person, 
either because you feel your own distinct volition 
and mental purpose, and perceive Nature's 
teudency to unity; or you surmise that God is 
impersonal, because your feeling of distinct per- 
souality is faint, and you aeem to be a phenome- 
uon of the correlating forces which rulo Nature 
and give her nn appearance of design. You sur- 
mise that tho finest attributes of your own soul 
must have pre-existed in an Infinitesoul, and per- 
haps you are bold enough to surmise that your 
worst attributes must bo derived from the same 
source; or, on the other hand, your surmise is that 
the complex of forces in your lines of inheritance 
bave developed you from the animal world, and 
that you are a ease of Nature's unconscious &elec- 
tion, Which of all these surmisca are so perfectly 
derived from evidence as to constituto an act of 
Faith? Not one of them. Some ono of them 
may turn out to be true, but in the meantime we 
possess only tlie strong presumption towards one 
or the other. Mankind cannot even be n unit in 
one act of presumptiveness, In general we may 
say int uo presumptions that tend towards the 
invisible, and undertake to make niches In it for 
definite objects, can correctly be called achieve- 
menlsof Faith. Tho vastest human comprehen- 
on cannot nume, perceive, posit, and interpret 
Deity. We enn only draw conclusions from what 
wéknow, nnd that provides us no equivalance to 
the fact, but leaves the fact continually open, A 
man stands where his intelligence can have sure 
footlng—on tho earth, or in the untrampled deepe 
of the sky; nothing is so remote that cannot 
yield to his analysis, and, when it does, his per- 
sou iy to that extent enlarged. As fast as we 
invent the tools of research, moro space surrend- 
ers to us : the atom is not too deep, nor the nebula 
too remote. "lius we learn to follow preeoncerted 
line, and pitch ourcamp in fresh pus every 
hy. But what is this camp in which we live? 
lti the intelligent method which our brains 
have lenrned from an observation of Nature 
which has continued for thousands of years; it 
has convinced us at last that remote things are 
nol invisible, but that their causes are. And as 
" become aware of this, an aet of Faith appears 
i be the expectation which arises from observ- 
" » Hot the surmising that comes of Instinct. 
di *havea right to expeet that, whenever in any 
rection the world responds to the course which. 
— have taken up with a sincere hope of 
very, it will continue to respond, and like a 
magnet bristle with congenial facts, The ground 
by ane act of Faith furnished 3 
lor ilacovoring how this world is constructed, 
m ls the stem on which our souls blossom, 
or een by tenching man the whole strueture 
world world, we ean nfford to leave the next 
exi and the whole region of the invisible to 
at sar anz u free pasture where he may wander 
"ition and crop what theories best suit hia dispo- 
mifen Only one absolute condition should be 
— qu enforeed—that all meu ond women 
World ere ar to become Intelligent; for the 
— Inhabitants who spond their life In 
Tou] fo {ts laws, not m cherlshing ani- 
eg nbout ponts which used to belong to tho 
— Cic - Teach lawa, structures, point 
ipd quencies of facts, bring the farthest 
— iis mínutest atom into the horizon of 
wana 1 ih from schools everything that 
called a Holy A * old ceri songh : 

h „tor one day In the wee 
quite enough for teaching superatition. Bee to 
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it that the other six days are go spent in the soci- 
ety of the world's preat laws, that Sunday itself 
will let the Bible loose to speak lts natural lan- 
guage of picty and righteousness, and forbid it to 
isp a word to contradict the immutable conaist- 
vua Foll AD pet our earnest ex- 
ons Which set for tuke possession of 
the future will all be colored and sweetened with 
this wholesomo earth-sap which knowl 
draws into our veins. Knowledge la the moet 
subtile of all chemists. It serves this earth ns 
though it were a drop submitted to its analysis, 
and it precipitutes that black juice which used to 
set men's blood on fire, aud make them mad 
with ench other because this man’s God was not 
a Trinity, that man’s Christ not su rnatural, 
these poople's brend nnd wine not hia body, their 
heaven not judiciously balanced with ‘a hell, 
That bitter drop of — distilled from all the 
earth's poisons and poured Into the porches of 
man's ear while his intellect was in n drowse, 


" ‘Whose effect. 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swiit as Quicksilver, It couren through 
The natural gates and alloys of the body, 


8 e m ben e of its 
anufacture, [1 now ut a at 
act of falth? The expectations whieh axe bred 


N. it nre wo lo covered that name, 
The human soul la not going to ut out bo- 
cause knowledge is turned into it. We need not 
whimper much about the soul. As soon grow 


melancholy with a doubt that music, if trans- 
formed from the old four-stringed lyre of the 
Greeks to the manifold complexity of the mod- 
ern orchestra, was going to fall into decay. An- 
ticipate an expansion like that, which will call 
out of the soul new combinations, and group ber 
variety with harmonies of truth and emotion 
compared with which the old music of religious 
faith ia n nud on ono string. 

In concluding, Mr. Weiss considered the need 
of the republic fora religion that should tench it 
how to consecrate nets of Faith. What nre the 
elements by which we live? ‘I'he material has 
by-this time accumulated peti as contribu- 
tions from eve uarter come to spots where 
UM BU would fnin bulld, that It ls time to 
begin. e want, for instance, to engage the 
wisest brains to contrive, upon the basis of the 
law of co-operation, an adjustment of labor and 
capital. It will be a sublime day for religion 
that shall dawn over a whole republic formed, 
mined, forged, rivetted, bridged, aqueducted, 
shod, clothed, and tinkered, by co-operation. 
The country is not crylug for n tract. It wants 
abatement of moral nuisances, protection for 
the unprotected, n compulsory spelling-book for 
every child. We want the greatest number of 
people Introduced into ns large a number of op- 
portunities as ible,—not church extension, 
nor running lu debt to outdo each other In 
parade of brick and mortar piety; but we want 
extension of rights, and of t, and of muni- 
cipal usages over the whole world: we want lib- 
erty and safety put into an equation. 

Our . is for Improvement, but we 
ean only have faith in facts. They aro tie sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unnseen, 


Mr. Sargent was the first to break the silence 
after the M N Mr. Weiss'a address. 
Me did so by expressing his cordial assent to 
what had been «id. Rut the time belonged to 
others, and he summoned Dr. Hartel to the 
stand to bear his testimony, Dr. Bartol was not 
sure that he might not be performing an act of 
self-snerifice rather than an act of faith, for lie 
had to confess that seems to run in the same 
lines with the eseayiet's. He did not mean to 
offer a ecriticlam, but the independent view of au- 
other mind. His main thought was that faith is 

nesis and not revelation. Faith hangs on the 

asta of Imagination, ts suckled by it alone. 
Faith fs too great to bo n conclusion. 

I have to confess with regret that it was hn- 
posible for me to hear Dr. Bartol diatinetly 
enough to report him, the fault, however, being 
neither hia nor mine, Always at the end of the 
essay thero Is à goneral movement; rome 
are taking their lenve, while others move for- 
ward to fill the vacant places that they may the 
better hear, so that the result is, no one not in 
the immediato neighborhood of the speaker can 
well keep tho drift of his remarks, It Is not im- 
probable that Dr, Bartol will Mud some fitting 
occasion to present at length his views of Falth ; 
and T shall then strive to secure them for TI 
Inpex. ‘This js, however, ouly my own erpecta~ 
tion, for which I have simply n basis in the 
nature of the case, But the case justifies so good 
an expectation. 

AL the close of Dr. Bartol's remarks, after a 
few remarka from Misa Penbody, Mr. Frederick 
Douglas and Professor Fiske were Invited to 
spl, but declined. Mr. Towne responded to 
ali invitation, and expressed his belief that fidel- 
ity was a better word than falth for modern use, 
He was not disposed to be always looking for- 
ward: the present had its claims, so that, were 
we but faithful to the demands of to-day, the to- 
morrow would find us rendy for it$ revelations, 
Wo necu not be so anxious to get a knowledge of 
the universe, as to make the kingdom of God a 
reality in our own little univere, To be ſulthful 
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to the covenunts of life is 
. EUN the sum and substance 
e thought that Mies Peabody enlarge 
and illustrated was that with which Mr we =H 
essay cans x Were ls 80 nago that we decline to 
ienver Ling 

n 1 that. the aet of living Is 
—— 
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TiNA. Trnnalated from the French by Horrer E, 
*PETKRSON, M. P., Phllnüelphis: T. H. PETERAON A 

luwrnus, 308 Chostnnt Street. 1] mo. pp. sty, 
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THE FREEMASON. TIwxecnmber, 1872. St. lou; U, FLU Av 
LEY, editor, 


MESSCHENTIICM, In Arn FUEL FEES SITTER ICIES 
LEARN. Phllulelpliln, December J, 1572, 


Tite RELIGIOUS MAOAZINK AXD MoxTHLY Review, 

January, Ira. Boston; L. C, BOWLES. 
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Der JESUITISMUS GETHEU NACIE DER. Natun 
UEZEICHNET VON EINEM BEKEHRTEN Jesv- 
ITEN (Jesuitism, faithfully drawn from nature 
by n converted Jesuit). Leipzig, 1872. vo. 
pp.) vi, 116. 

DEprTRAEGE ZUR AU FKLAENRUNG VEDER DIE GE- 
MEINSCHAEDLICHKEIT DES JESUITENORDENS. 
Von GRAFEN FRANZ DEYM, Zweite Auflage. 
(Contributions to the Enlightenment of the 
Publie concerning the Perni¢lous Character of 
the Order of the Jesuits, By Count Francie 
Dira Second Edition). Leipzig, 1872, Svo,, 
pp. 52. 

. rer since Plus IX, issued his famous Zneye- 
lica with its Syllabus Errorum, the attention of 
the civilized world has been largely directed to 
the operations of that mighty, sleepless, and ut- 
terly e een power, the Society of Jesus— 
whose organic principle ls despotism: by means 
of religion, nud whose purpose Is the destruction 
of all the fruits of modern culture and the reduc- 
tion of mankind to a state of permanent slavery 
under the Dalal Lama at Home. The Papal 
manifesto of December, 1564, was neltlier more 
nor less than the platform of the Jesuit party in 
the Catholic Church, The Jesuita were the in- 
spirers of it, as they had been of the dogmatiza- 
tion of the immaculate conception ten years be- 
fore; and when the whole enlightened world 
united in expressions of indignation and disgust 
at its shameless arrogance, they were the frst to 
leap forth to its defence. Never before had they 
ventured to make, either directly or by proxy, 
such a complete and defiant publie declaration 
of their theories and nims, We may be sure 
it was not done without long premeditation and 
most careful nnd thorough preparation, ‘The 
dogma of the immaculate conception was the 
first throw of the dice by these bold. gamesters. 
When all the opposition to the defluition fell flat, 
nnd when, after the fatal Sth of December, 184 
this astounding anachronism was accepted an 
applauded by the Catholic world as tho very 
truth of God, they might well feel that the whole 
power of the Roman Hierarchy was already, to 
all intents and. purposes, in their hands. The 
second throw, bolder far than the first, was the 
poses of the Syllabus, nud the third, 

der still, was its doginatization in 1870, In- 
flated by thiy series of brilliant successes, and em- 
boldened by the completa intra-ecelcsinetical tri- 
umph over all their adversaries, they now looked 
confidently towards the renlizütlon of their 
ambition in the extra-ecclestastical world of 
politics. 

The most dangerous and persistent opposto 
to the machinations of the Jesuits had come 
from Germany. ‘The greatest obstacle in the 
way of the Romanization of mankind, the one 
which must be removed before any further pro- 

could be made in that direction, was In Ger- 
many. Germany, as united and strong politi- 
cally ns it was free and powerful intellectually, 
was more to be feared by the Jesui(ized Chureh 
than anything else on the faco of the earth. To 
prevent the real unification of the Gormau po 
plo was nn object to the m REV mnn of 
which the Company of Jesus bent Its mightlest 
energies. After the events of 7868 there was 
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is the kernel of m 1. 88 of name the universe applauds, 


" systematic stirring up of dissen- 
8 Catholics aud Protestants, and es- 
ally between the Catholle nnd aeml-Catholie 
States, on the one hand, and those decidedly 
Proteatant, on the other. The Catholic pulpits, 
the Catholic press, and the Catholic casinos ah 
associations of every sort, were used almost ex- 
clusively for thia politieal purpose. Finally, 
when everythi seemed ripe for & fatal blow, 
the next and boldest throw of the dicers was 
made, France was precipitated into a war which 
it was hoped would effectually divide the sym- 
thies of the various German tae aad result 
^ national overthrow, in the reéstablisbment of 
the old petty factlons, the return of former polit- 
ieal importance, and the ultimate socia] and in- 
tellectual degeneracy of the people. But it soon 
became evident that political and especlally mil- 
itary forces were not quite so easily controlled in 
the interest of medimval ideas as ecclesiastical 
councils. ‘the war ended que otherwise than 
was expected. Still the children of Loyola did 
not despair. ‘They still hoped to retrieve by auc- 
cess In the forum what they bad lost by defeat in 
the field. Systematic political ngltation was 
again taken up with renewed vigor, and every 
measure which looked towards the completion 
of political unity was 4 both in the legis- 
lature and out of it, with the ut most vehemence. 
Conflicts of jurisdiction were fomented between 
Church and State, and no stone was left un- 
turued In the effort to make it appear that the 
government was making war upon the Catholle 
religion. The consequence of ull this was a de- 
feat even more disustrous than the firat—the ex- 
pulsion of the Order of tha Jesuits from the Ger- 


man Empire. 
Tbe eventa thus — und = imperfectly 
sketched have produced a food of books, pami- 
phlets, and printed addresses of various ehuraeter 
and calibre concerning the origin, history, prin- 
ciples, practices, and tendencies of the Jesuit 
rder. So much has already been written on 
these topics that, apurt from the history of recent 
operations, there ig probably little that is new 
to be learned. The cbicf value of the best of 
the works which have lately appeared consists 
in the presentation of known facts in a more 
popular and more accessible form. This is the 
great merit of the anonymous little book the 
title of which stands above. It is evidently just 
what it purports to be—the production of an ex- 
Jesult; and is really u mine of popular informa- 
tion concerning both the internal organization 
and the external activity of the Society, It is 
largely upon the "eonstitutions" and regu- 
lations of the Order, and upon parens experi- 
ence as to thelr practical working. The bro- 
chure by Count Francla Deym is also valuable as 
a record of personal observation and experience, 
particularly in regard to the training of Novi- 
tintes and to the course of education in Jesuit 
Colleges. 

Itis n laudable quality In both wrilers that, 
while exposing the perniciousness of the Order, 
they mean and endeavor to be perfectly fair In 
thelr representations, preferring to err on the side 
of lenlency rather than ou that of severity. In 
one instance, however, there is cither an excess 
of charity or a want of thoroughness. Both 
writers unite in deprecating the charge that the 
Jesults sanction the maxim: “The end sanctifics 
the means." On this point the ex-Jesuit ts very 
Positive. He says: 

As of universal applicability, this maxim is 
not accepted by the Jesuits elther theoretically 
or [oe cally, The learned Fathers are neither 
so imprudent nor so irrational; and thelr oppo- 
nents, by aptis this maxim to them, have 
helped them not a litile, since it was easy enough 
for the Jesuits to demonstrate the absurdity and 
odiousness of such n cha Thus the famous 
preacher, Pater Koh, could recently promise one 
thousand thnlers to any one who was able to 
show that the above maxim was contained either 
literally or substantially in any Jesuit work, and 
in spite of manifold eftorts no one bas yet earned 
the prize," (p, 5). 

Now, this Is really an important matter, and 
If the facts in the ease were here correctly given, 
it would certainly be & point gained for the 
Jesuits. But, fortunately or unfortunately, the 
case does not stand as put by this author. In 
reality, Pater Roh (nomen omen) never had the 
remotest intention of making an honest proposi- 
tion to the above eflect; that is, he never meant 
to pay the money If the task were performed. 
The alleged offer wns pimply a piece of impudent 
bravado, firat uttered at the close of n series of 
. meetings (a so-called mision”) held 

the Jesuits at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1552, 
The language used, us reported by Koh himself 
(vide “Daa alte Lied,” p. 3), was: o any one 
who will exhibit to the Law Faculty of Heidel- 

or Bonn a book written by a Jesuit, in 
which according to the judgment of the Faculty 
the infamous maxim, "The end aanctifies the 
means,’ is contained, either in these words or in 
words of like meaning, 1 will on order of the 
Faculty pay 1000 florins Rhenish currency." 
The dishonest thing about this was that Roh 
never applied lo either of the above-named fac- 
ulties to decide the point, in case any such work 
should be present: „Well knowing that without 


such personal application on hia part no fa 
‘woud have anything to do with f, und ha 


not be held for the money. This 
ole swindle. Itis a fine specimen of the 
8 effrontery for which the Order 18 noto- 
rious. 
n matter of fact, Jesuit authors have 
wx in commended the maxim in q n, 
both as correct in theory and justifiable In prac- 

. It may be found, for Instance, In Bu- 

&enbaum's Medulla Theologie: Moralis (Lib. lv, 
cap. fii, dub. vii, art, li), a book which more than 
a century ago had already gone through upwards 
of two hundred editions. The form in which 
the maxim occurs is: cum finia est licitus, etiam 

«media aunt licita. In Escobar’a Univ, Theol. 
Moral. (vol. iv; lib, xxxlli, sec, fl, prob. 65, n. 
300, p. 338), occurs the following: inis enim dat 

ificationein. actibua, er ex o vel malo fine 
Doni vel mali redduntur (For the end gives to ac- 
Hons vin ec ge fne following authors are 
tion wit the follo 
cited ns teaching the same doctrine : Sotus, Tole- 
tus, Navarrus, Vasquez, Bayro, Lesalus, Sanchez, 
Sylvester, Eos and . It would be 
ensy to uce a large uum passages from 
Jesuit authora to the same effect; but the fore- 
ing are sufficient to indicate the reason why 
Pater Roh did not choose to put his one thousand 
florius In any real peri. 

With the exception, however, of thisone point, 
we have no hesitation in recommending both the 
above books as faithful and forcible statements 
of fact. T. V. 


FIFINE AT THE Fare, and other Poems. B 
Rebert Browning. Hoston: J. R. Osgood 
Co, Toledo: Brown & Faunce. 


The “other poma" are but two In number, 
„Herve Riel“ at the end of the volume, a short 
and simple story vigorously rendered, and 
“Prince Hohenstiel Gchwangau, Savior of Boci- 
ety,” filling more than a hundred pese and 
presenting the late French Emperor pleading his 
own defence at the bar of history. The plea in 
substance is, that to save what society already 
had Was his sufficient mission, and that he had 
only obeyed the logie of this mission, and failed 
more by fate than by fault, He admits, how- 
ever, that it la far casier to "talk Inside the soul" 
in explanation of motives and actions, than to 
put the plea into words, which “somehow deflect, 
as the best cannon ever rifled will." The Inter- 
est of the poem, though, Is lesa in this plea than 
in the constant depths of thought in the poet's 
own mind, which; we look into while he ia per- 
sonating Nnpoleon, Thus it ls clearly Browning 
himself whosays of Deity :— 

"I know that he ls there as I am here, 


iy the same proof, which seems no proof at all, 
It sò exceeds familar forms of proof." 


So of this suggestion about individuality :— 


"I have hls bidding to perform; but mind 
And body, all of me, though made and meant 
For that solo service, must consult, coneert, 
With my own self, und nobody beside, 
How to etfeet the same: God helps no elne. 

LI 0 LI 0 LI LI LI * 


To other men, (o cach and every one, 

Another law: what keller God, perchance, 
Grants cach now man, by some ov new a mode, 
Intercommunication with himself, 

Ion It nucceeda, he knows: 1 only know 

‘That varied modes of creatureship abund, 
Imply lig Just as varied intercourwe 

For each with the Creator of them nll, 

Each has his own mind, and no other's mode." 


The “Savior of Soclety,’’ Moyak almiug at 
"no such proud task” for himself, Is made ta un- 
sure us thut 


“History shows you nien Whose manter-touch 
Not so much modifies as mnkes anew,— 

Mindy that trunsmute, nor need restore at oll. 
A breath of God made mantfest in flesh 
Subjects the world to change from time to lime, 
AMers the whole conditions of our race 
Abruptly, not by unpercolved degrees, 

Nor play of clementa already thore, 

But Suite new leayen, loavening tho lump, 

And liker, za, the natural process.“ 


Popular divinity gets a thrust In the following : 


"How thankicaaly you view things! there's the root 

Of the evil, source of the entire mistaka; 

You see no worth t the world, Naturo, and life, 

Unie wo change what Is to what may bo; 

Which means, may be’ the brain of one of sou! 
LI e ^ LJ LJ ^ ^ LJ 


A life to live,—aond auch a life! a world 

To learn, one's lifetime In,—and nuch a world! 
How ever did the foolish pass for wise 

By calling life & burden, mana fly 

Or worin, or what's moat Inxignitieant q 


To these wise fools, who cry out upon man'a 
littleness hy way of reverence to the power 
shown In the universe, the poet says: 

“There nro two things i’ the world still wiser folk 
Accept,—Intelllgence and sympathy, 
"s. a * ^ * " * ^ 


I'll tell you; all the more J know mankind, 
The more J thank God, like my grandmother, 
For making me a little lower (han 

The angels, honor-clothed and slory-crowned: 
This fs the honor,—that no thing I know, 


Lreoognize a mind 
Not mine, but like mine,—for the double Joy,— 
Making all things for me, aud me for Hin. 
There's folly 

So think It! and enjoy your ignora 


Up to that time of day, consigned hia life 
Wim Ita results into ouo matohless book ,— 


All in geomet an yet could do, 
And then wrote On the dedication page, 


, what a geometer art thou !' 
Of the great man's work we read :— 
“When old things terminate, and new 1 
A solitary great E nw worth the world. ENS 
God takes the business Into his own hands 
At such time: who creates the novel flower 
Contrives to guard, and give it breathing room.“ 
Both philosophy against common life, and re- 
ligia against p y, are eharply bit in the 
following pithy verses :— 
“Be Kant crowned king o' the castle in the alrt 
Hana Blouch-la own and children'aonths to feed 
I the hovel on the ground—wants meat, nor chews 
"The pure Critique of Reason’ In exchange. 
e 0 ^ * LI o à e 
Do not mistake me! You, too, have your rights. 
hans muat not burn Kani'shouse above Bis head 
Bocanas ne Samot [rtm Kant'a Dock i 1 
An ess mui ans T burn Kant a so 
Because Kant understands some books too well 
This again has a keen edge :— 
"Ree the sage, with the hun for the truth, 
And see his system that's all true, ee 
The one weak place that's stanchioned by a lic! 
The moralist, that walks with bead erect 
I'thec alr of charity ro long, 
Until a stumble, and the man's one mire! 
Philanthropy undoes the soclal knot 
Arun, &xe-edge; makes love room twixt head and 


runk 
Religion—but enough ; the thing's too clear!" 
The poet speaks of reverence as 

“The quality imperative in man,“ 
and that itis the underlying power In 
superstition. He asks for freedom in thought 
und candor in comparing thoughts :— 

“Who thinks,—would he have no one think beside? 

Who knows, who does, —muat other learntng die, 

And action perish? 

0 $ ^ 0 * e ^ E] 
Bhow me the greet man would en, his peer 
Rather by grinning, Cheat, thy gold 18 brass!’ 
Than granting, ‘Perfect plece of purest arc! 

ALI is it lens good mintage, this of mine!“ 
Önce more, he g&y8:— 
"For truth and right, and only right 
And trat, right, truth, on the abeolute scale gf Uod, 
No pettiness of man's &dmeasurement,— 
In such ense only, and for aueh one cause 
Fight your heard out, whatevor fate betide 
Hands energetic to the uttermost! 
Lie not! Endure no lie which necds your heart 
And hond to push it out of mankind's path!" 


In the longer poem of “Fifine,” Mr. Browning 
draws a man’s heart feeling the temptation to 
wander from the pure fidelity of marriage. Don 
Juan and his wife Elvire walk through the scene 
of a strolling show, in which Fifine ls the vulgar 
female attraction. He argues about Fifine's 
character and low life, very subtly suggesting 
that beneath the vice which is her business she 

rvea in her own fashion n pure Individual- 
ly, with some sacred instincts of her nature. 
But instead of hoping from this her rise to a bet- 
ter general life, he pernit the doubt whether he 
might not, just for the experience of It, go down 
to her level, as one would try a swim In the sea, 
Still his mind comes clearly back to the truth of 
fidelity, admitting that the theories which be 
has spun are word-bubbles, and the conclusion of 
meditative discussion Is:— 
“Bo shall the seasona feet, while our two selves abide: 
E'en t astonishment how sunrise and apringtide 
Coul tempe a forth to swim; the more ff time ap- 
That switaming grow a task for one's rheumatic joints. 
Such honest. cl vie house, behold, I constitute 
Qur villa! Be but fch and blood, and amile to boot! 
Enter for good and all! Then fate bolt faat the door, 
Shut you and me inside, never to wander more!” 


Yet, at the last moment, despite truth settled, 
the man slipa away to find Fifine, just for five 
minutes—or for fate! The epilogue shows him 
deserted and miserable, until by Elvire's return 
and forgiveneas he takes a new and unmerited 
lease of life. He had looked to death as the end, 
but Elvire utters this lust word: 


“Tend with—Love fs all and Death 1s nought." 


The effect of the poem is distinct and strong 
enough, yet much of the expression 18 too ob- 
scure for common understanding. It is the 
Jewels of occasional pure thought which will 
most reward the reader. Take, for instance, 
these verses, embodying the poet’s clear looking 
into the human background of Fifine’s low life: 


“T want pat down in black and white 
What compensating joy, unknown and Infinite, 
Turns lawiesenesa to law, makea destitution wealth, 
Vice virtue, and disease of soul and body health.” 
“An Infant born, perchance, as sensitive and nice 
Ans any sou! of you, prond dames, whom destiny 
Keeps uncontaminate from stigma of the sty 
She wallows in! You draw bnek skirta from filth like 


her 
Who possibly braves scorn, if, scorned, she minister 
To age, Want, and disease of parents one or both; 
Nay, peradventure, stoops to d ation, loath 
That xome just budding sister, the dew yet on the rose, 
Should havo to share In turn the Ignable trade.” 


“No creature's made so menn, 
But that, some way, it boasts, could we investigate, 
Ita supreme worth ; muitis, by ordinance of fate, 
Its momentary task; gets glory uil ita own; " 
Tastes triumph Jn the world, pre-eminent, alone. 
^ As firm is Y bellef, quick sense percelves the same 
Rol)f-vindicating tinsh Illustrate every man 
And women ol our mas, and prove, throughout the 


plan 
No detail, but, in place allotted it, was prime 
And perfect." 


„Death reads the title leur 
What Math Poul for Itself conquered from out things 
ere. 


These again are reflections which show a just 
estimate of many deep things :— 
From firat to last, A bels e en 


—that we ourselves are true! 

P Y proving e OD voyage, apd then no more to do 

But tread the firm land, tempt the uncertain soa no 
more!“ 


“Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true,—truth tressored snatch by 


te 
wait counted at their worth.” 


u n finger finds out finger in the dark 
U' the woria, there fre and life and truth there, link 
but han 


ds 
t till, link by link, expanda 
ipe the wrens ont the chain, and one embrace 
Of high with low 18 found uniting the whole race, 


“Food o' Lhe soul, the stuff that's made 
To furnish man with thought and er i purvey ed 
ly the same f - 
4 — only for successi ve feastera," ee 


“We must learn to live, 
Cuse-bardencd at all points, not bare and sensitive, 


oo, nay, farnished for attack, 
Bot platos m at, the dua Disce, that neither front nor 


ik 
May 10 that &queezo with nature wo find—lifo." 


“I found one must abate 
Ouen scorn of tho soul's case, distinct from the soul's 
melt,” 


Np-Book OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOUY. 
y Rudolph Waguer, Ph. D. Professor of 
themical Technology at the University of 
Würtzburg. Translated and Edited, from the 
eighth German edition, with extensive addl- 
tions, by Wm. Crookes, F. R. B. Witb 338 Ii- 
lustrations, New York: zi letoti & Co. To- 
ledo: Brown & Faunce. 1 „ Bvo, 761 pp. 


The applicatlon of science to the varied forma 
of industry, the learned name for which is tech- 
nology, may lead us into mechanles, or mechan- 
ical technology, which deals with outward 
changes of materials, as the making of Iron rails, 

ining of wool, &.; or into chemistry, or 
pein | technology, which deals with Internal 
changes of materials, like the brewing of beer 
from barley and hops, the making of soap 
from oils and fa ie turning of iron Into 
steel, the making of gas from conls, and a hun- 
dred other processes of the greatest practical im- 
portance, Dr, Wagner has been for many years 
an eminent and standard authority upon the sub- 
ject of his book, and the work as now edited is 
accepted by experts in this knowledge as the 
best In the English language. Eight editions 
nee 1850 at once prove the success of the pub- 
fication and asure us that it has followed the 
p of Investigation, and now represents, 
with the translator's additions, the latest results 
of research. To all who are en in any in- 
dustry which involves the application of chemi- 
cal knowl „the volume cannot but be indis- 
pensable, while to students of science aud studi- 
ous readers, it will serve as an admirable cyclo- 
peedia of one of the most interesting flelds of up- 
plied sclence. B. C. T. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 
II. 


RY F. E. ABBOT. 
A DOCTRINE OF INFINITY. 


ro AN AMTICLE ON “TOE CONDITIONED AND THE UNCON- 
DITIONED,” IN THE NOBTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER, 1804. 


There has been much misa hension of the 
doctrine that the Infinite is only negatively 
known. The words infinite and absolute have 
been wands of necromaticy lu the hands of phil- 
osophical sorcerers. They denote attributes, and 


represent objecta b alone, infinite 
te of iiinitabliity ; us ap- 


e the attri 
to Space and Time, Absolute expresses 
the attribute of totality (incomposite unity 
or indlviaibility), and, as applied to God, the 
attribute of indepeudent existence, Thelr use 
as ambiguous middle terms has given rise to 
unwarrantable conclusions; what is true only of 
the attributes has been transferred moet (logically 
to the objects In which they Inhere. Thuy, boonus 
we have only negative knowledge of the Infin- 
Ite, it is Inferred that we have no positive know- 
of God. We shall treat hereafter of thia 
; at present we shall consider the true 
D N of the doctrine thut our cognition 
of Infinity Js purely negative. 

It has been argued by Fénelon, that finitude. 
not Infinitude, expresses the real negation; that 
ef ineo nega veas a limit; and that to den 
all limit isto make a double negation, which 
tantamount to a positive affirmation, This in- 
Fealous Ware confounds Belng with Know- 
ledge. existence, whether finite or influite, 
is real; the distinction of positive and negative. 

lo thought alone, and arises solely as the 
product of the act of comparison. In real being 
ihe attributes of fluitude and Infinitude co-e: 
different objects; in thought they máy also 
Co-exiat in different objects, but become mutually 
d like all. contradictories, in. relation to 
of mme object, But this tentative application 
predicates to objects can take place only in 
thought; hence the terms positive and negative 
simply the resulta of an Intellectual pro- 
finite The quaition is not, then, which term, 
E te, expresses a real negation in 
Being; for such & question is either meaningless, 
convertible Into the self-amrwered question— 


THE IND y=. 


"That is, all attributes which are poei- 
2 cognizable at all, must be cognizable in 

tual presentations of experience; and, inas- 
much as a comparison of these presentations 
shows that the same attributes do not character- 
ize them all, the distinction of positive and nega- 
tive, that is, present and absent, is developed it 
consciousness, With reference to any particular 
object, a present attribute is called positive, nu 
absent one is called negative; but in the latter 
case, the positive attribute itself, as formerly 
nized in other objects, must be first conceived, 
and constitute the basis of the negative concep- 
Hon. It is the character of the predication alone, 
as copulative or diajunetive, which determines 
the positive or negative character of the attribute. 
Hence the question at issue is, which of the two 
attributes, finlte or infinite, is presentatively cog- 
nized in experlence, and thus becomes the bona 
for the conception of the other? It needs but to 
remember that every object whatever of presen- 
tative cognition is limited, and that the (erm 
finite ex this universal atiribute of Jimita- 
tion, in order to decide tho question. Limitation 
alone la ty coguized in experience, while 
illimitation is a deduction of the reason. Pres- 
ence of limitation constitutes the finite, absence 
of limitation constitutes the infinite. The former 
is positive, the latter is negative; but positive 
limitation is (he basis of both conceptions, A 
is ae, the case with human {Intelligences 
to which the finite constitutes the primordial 
data of knowledge; while to the Divine Intelli- 

nce such reasoning is altogether inapplicable. 

ur atand-point is the finite, not the infinite; to 
us, therefore, the infinite is a negative idea. But 
this, as has just been shown, is very far from be- 
ing the “ negation of thought.“ 

e idea o mopy thus Interpreted, originates 
neither in the facultles of sensuous presentation 
and representation, nor in those which cognize 
relations among relations of whatever degree of 
abstractness; in short, it cannot in any wise bc 
deduced from the finite. But it is contained in 
those ideas of the higher reason which reveal the 
absolute aud necessary correlates of things, and 
without which intelligence itself would be impos- 
sible. It was shown iu our former article, for 
instance, thut infinity ls an integral element In 
me triple 8 ae . the ideo of 

na distinguis' from Extension; the an- 
tithests of finite and infinite, therefore, is scen to 
be à priori necessary, The perfect clearness of 
the Idea of infinity is lost only when the imagina- 
tion attempts to realize it in a sensuous concep- 
tion of some pe mà object, and thus creates 
a gratuitous and perplexing antimony. Aban- 
doning all attempts at sensuous representation, 
the mind finds no difficulty whatever in compre- 
hending the meaning of illimitability. 

Passing from the nature and genesis of the idea 
of infinity, taken in its abstractuess as a pure 
attribute, Jet us consider it in relation tothe exist- 
ences of which alone It can 1 proper) be predica- 
ted. The consideration of this problem involves 
the necesalty of a philosophicu! classification, 
without which certain dis ons In the appli- 
cations of the predicate cannot be made apparent. 
The nomenclature adopted must be, from the ua- 
ture of pe cam, inadequate, mer though — po» 
recep rando, mn r supplanted by n 

tter one; for while the pre med of which we 

cate infinity transcend all empirical cogni- 
on In and by themselves alone, the only terms 
by which we can express the necessary distint- 
tions must be derived from knowledge empirl- 
— 1 ulred. Still, by criticising our own terms 
aud defining them by means of the requisite 
qualifications, it Is hoped that the d r of mis- 
apprehension will be talled and obviated. 
nfinity, then, is of two kinds, Quantitative and 
Qualitative. Quantitative Infinity là so called, 
not because it is the attribute of a quantity (for 
an Infinite object is raised absolutely above the 
category of quantity), but because it is the attri- 
bute of that which ls the necessary conditiou and 
correlate of quantity. It js ap ry predicate 
or Immediate attribute, and is expressed by the 
adjective infinite. It is subdivided into Statical 
and Dynamical, both of which designations ure 
unsatisfactory on account of their ey or ma- 
terlal associations; yet they point to a profound 
distinction whioh no buman language could 
adequately express. Statical Infinity is the attri- 
bute of : mper Infinity is the attri- 
bute of Time. It is customary to express this 
distinction by the statement that Space Is Infinite 
in threc dimensions, Time in only one dimen- 
gion. But this statement, for the following rea- 
sons, we regard as not merely Inadequate, but as 


Incorrect. 
In the first uam, it bri these transcenden- 
tal objects under mathematical categories, name- 
, number and menaurability ; and this i#legi- 
mate only of thelr concrete determinations iu 
finite existences, 
In the second 
tion of mathematical categories as 1 
distinction still falls (o maintain 


eh au applics- 
ace, allowing suc e he. ag 
iself. With 


23 


regard to Space, from any assumed poi 
centre countless radii may be porissived. . 
of which is as much a dimension of Spat as any 
other. What is true in the aeclguation of only 
three dimensions to Space, is simply this: 
from s single point but three s ht Mus can 
be drawn which shall be mutually at right angles 
with each other, or, only three rectangularly in- 
tersecting planes can pass through a given point. 
But this is no law of the absolute vac ty In which 
no linca or planes sre conceived to exist (pure 
Space) it is merely a law of the lines and planes 
themselves, cognate with the law that two 
ri lines can only intersect in one point, 
and, like all mathematical law, belongs to that un- 
ditioncd Nature of Things which, admittin 
of no explanation, is the ultimate terminus of n 
research. Geometric mensuration implies sev- 
eral fixed points, and fixed relations betwcen nt 
least two extensions, magnitudes, or forma. You 
cannot, therefore, predicate dimensions of Space, 
except in virtue of what you in imagination arbi- 
trarily put Into It; but into pure Space you have 
no right to put anything, Neither is it more 
allowable to predicate dimension of Time. The 
popular Image of Time as a line ora stream is 
purely sensuous and philosophically false; for it 
reduces the present to a mere point, whereas the 
present is infinite in the sense of existing through- 
out the infinity of Space. All symbolism of 
Space aud Time, regarded as existences apart 
from the emblems which gymbolismi must. neces- 
sarily employ, leads inevitably to confusion and 
contradiction. It is sufficient to say simply that 
Time can be measured only by means of fixed 
dates, determined by relations of duration and 
sucecesion among existences and events. Space 
and Time have no dimensions per ac, but are the 
sine qua non of all dimension. 

Tu the third and last place, it is unsvientific to 
distinguish Space from ‘Time in terms of itself. 
If we contrast the infinity of Space wnt of Time 
as Tridimensionnl and Ünidlmensionnl, we dis- 
tinguish them in terms of puer for dimension 
presupposes Extension, and Extension presup- 

sea Space. If such a procedure were admissi- 

le, it would be better to distinguish the infinity 
of one from that of the other aa respectively Sy- 
chronous and Diachronous, which would state 
the distinction in terms of Time; for, merel 
positing the influity of Space as actual at ead 
moment of Time, nud the Infinity of Time as 
actual only in its own totality, this distinction 
does not Involve uny allusion to mathematical 
categories. But we regard either distinction as 
unphilosophical, Following strictly the same 
conception which justifies the term Quantitative 
as applicable, not merely to quantity itself, but 
also to the couditions of quantity, we bave pre 
ferred to designate the inflnity of pace as Stati- 
cal, ss the condition of statical quautity (exten- 


aion, magnitude, &c.), and the infinity of Time 
as Dynamical, as the condition of 397. 
Pade a 


quas (force, motion, protenslon, 
efinition could be more suj 
Schelling,—Space, ‘ Pure being with the nega- 
tion of all activity"; Time, “Pure activity wlth 
the negation of all being." Perhaps another 
definition might be equally su Ave, Space 
is oye d at rest, Time is Infinity in motion. 
Such definitions, however, though forcible from 
their very self-coutradictiou, are mere paradoxes 
unsusceptible of analysis, 
Qualitative infinity is a secondary predicate, 
that is, the attribute of an attribute, and is ex- 
reased by the adverb in/initcly rather than by 
the adjective infinite, For Instance, it is a strict 
use of language to say that Space la infinite, but 
an elliptical use of language to say that God is 
infinite, Precision of speech would require us to 
suy, God is infinitely good, wise, or great; or, 
God is l and his goodness is infinite. The 
distiuetion may seem triviul, but it fa based on 
an important difference between the infinity of 
Space and Time on the one hand, and the infin- 
ity of God on the other. Nelther philosophy nor 
theol can afford to disregard this erence, 
Quantitative Infinity is illimitation by quantity, 
Qualitative Infinity is illimitatlon y degree. 
Quantity and d alike imply fluitude, and 
are categories of the finite alone., The danger of 
arguing from the former kind of infinity to the 
latter cannot be overstated; God alone possesses 
Qualitative Iuflulty, which is strictly synony- 
mous with absolute perfection, and the neglect of 
the distinction between this and Quantitative 
Infinity leads irresistibly to pantheiatic and ma- 
terialistic notions. (See some acute remarks in 
Calderwood's 3 of the Infinite,“ 2d 
ed., p. 183 et seq.) Spinozism ls possible only 
by the elevation of ‘infinite extension" to the 
dignity of a divine attribute. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s Identification of God's “immensity” with 
Space has been shown by Martin to ultimate in 
anthelsm. From ratiocinatione e, the 
comprebeusibility of infinite Space and Time, 
Hamilton and Mansel pass nt once to conclusions 
voucerning the Incomprehensibility of God. The 
inconsequence, however, of all such arguments 
is absolute; and If philosophy tolerates the 
transference of spatial or temporal analogies to 
the nature of God, she must reconcile herself to 
the negation of his personality aud s irituality, 
Buch putative analogies have no theological a 
plication whatever. We have no room to dilate 
on this topic, but will simply polut out a double 


tive than that of 


* 
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„ which has generated paralogisms hy 
needs in speculations ak aei ‘(the Infin- 
jte": 1. neglect of the distinction between the 
altributive and the mctonymicat use of the term 
Infinite; 2 neglect of the distinction between 
Quantitative and Qualitative Infinity. j d 

The reciprocal relations of Space, Ton, Mr 
(10d nre veiled in impenetrable darkness. {nny 
minds hesitate to attribute real infinity to Space 
and Time, lest it should conflict with the Infinity 
of God. fuel timidity baa but a slender tllo to 
respect. If tho laws of thought. necessitate any 
conelusion whatever, they necessitate the conclu- 
sion that Space and hime are each infinite; and 
if wecannot reconcile this result with the infinity 
of (iod, there is no alternative but to accept 
meeptieism. with as a ce na ible. 
No man la worthy to Join in the search for truth 
who trembles at the sight of it when found. But 
a profound faith in the unity of all truth destroys 
scepticism by anticipation, nud I the 
solutions of reason. Space is inilnite, Time is 
Infinite, God is Infinite; three infinites co-exist. 
Limitation is possible only between existences of 
the same kind. There could not be two infinite 
Spaces, two infinite Times, or two infinite Gods; 
but while Infinites of the same kind cannot co-ex- 
ist, infinites of unlike kinds orf When an 
hour limits & rod, infinite Time will limit infinite 
Space; when a year and an acre limit wadon, 
holiness, and love, infinite Space and Time wil 
limit the infinite God. But not before. Time 
exists ubiquitously; Space exists eternally ; God 
ns exists u piquitousl y and eternally. The nature 
ofthe relations between the three infinites, so long 
ns Space and Time are ontologically incognizable 
is utterly and absolutely incomprehensible ; bu 
to asume contradiction, oxclusion, or mutual 
limitation, to be among these relations, is as gra- 
Luitoua as lt is irreverent. 

To recapitulate our distinctions, nnd presemt 
them at a glance, we exhibit the following syn- 
opsis :— ; 

T 9l A e * 
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Communications, ~ 


N. R- Correspoadenta must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The wlmoal care will be taken to avoid them; but here- 
t to aparece toll be apared (o Errata, 

N, B. Hiegibly ruten articles stand a very poor chance cf 
Wi 

N. H. Act fur Us depariment should be SHORT, and 
written only on ona ekde of tha sheit. 


VOLTAIRES DEATH. 


BArEM, Ohio, Dec. 23, 1872. 

Mu. Ebrror;—Having noticed your remarks 
on the request of a correspondent that you should 
pive the facts concerning Voltaire's death, I beg 
eave to ofler the following, which may be foun: 
in Carlyle's Essay on Voltaire, Critical and Mis- 
ccllancous Essays and Reviews (New York, 
184, p. 158, note):— 

“Ou thistsickness of Voltaire, nnd his denthbed 
deportment, many foolish books have been writ- 
ten, concerning which it is not necessary to say 
anything. The conduct of the Parisian clergy, 
on that occasion, seems totally unworthy of their 
cloth; nor was their reward, so far as concerns 
these individuals, Inappropriate: that of finding 
themselves once more bilked, once more perei- 
lia, by that e old man in his decrepltade, 


who in his 7 1 boar them and otb- 
ers go many griefs. Sure e partin mies 
of n fellow-mortal, when the spiritof vid brother, 
rapt in the whirlwinds and thick ghastly vapors 
of death, clutches blindly for help, and ho Bel 
is there, are not the scenes where a wise faith 
would scek to exult, when it can no longer 

to alleviate! For the rest, to touch further on 
those their idle tales of dyiug horrors, remorse, 
and the like; to write of such, to believe them, 
or disbelieve them, or in nny wise discuss them, 
were but a continuation of the same inaptitude. 
He who, after the imperturbable exit of so many 
Cartouches and Thurtells in every age of the 
world, can continue to rd the manner of a 


man's death 8s n test of his religious orthodoxy, 
A honst himself impregnable to merely ter- 
restrinl logic. Voltaire had enough of su 


rin 
and of mean enough suffering, to encounter 
without any addition from theological despair. 
His last interview with the cle who had 
been sent for by his friends that i the rites of 
burial might not be denied him, ls thus described 
by Wagnitre as it haa been by all other credible 
reporters yk (Kalles mine) :— 

'"Pwo days before that mournful death, M. 
"Abbé Mignot, his nephew; went to seek the 
Curé of St. Sulpice and the Abbe Gnutler, and 
brought them into his uncle's sick room; who, 
being informed that the Abbé Gautier was there, 
“Ah well!" ssid he, “give him m compliments 
and my thanks.” Ihe Abbé s ke some words 
to ulm, exhorting him to patieuce, The Cure 
of St. Sulpice then eame forward, having an- 
nounced himself, and asked of M, de Voltaire 
elevating his voice, if lie acknowleged the divine 
ity of our Lord Jesus Christ! The sick man 
pushed one of his hands against the Curé’s ca- 


Qe to the living present. 


THE INDEX. 


coif), shoving him back, and cried, turning 

a lo the other side, Let me die in 

ace!“ u ops en pair.) The 

seemingly conside perso! 

his coif dishonored by the touch of a philos- 

opher. He made the sick-nurse give him a little 

brushing, and then went out with the Abbé 
Gautier.” ” en? 

In the text Carlyle also quotes Wagniére upon 
the closing scene, the falling of the eurtain upon 
the finale of that great Life-Drama, as follows: 
"He expired nbout a quarter past eleven at 
night (May 30th, 1778), with the most perfect 
tranquility, after having suffered the erucllest 

ains, In consequence of those fatal drugs which 
nis own imprudence, and especinlly that of the 
persons who should have looked to t, made hini 
swallow. Ten minutes before his laat breath, he 
took the hand of Mornud, hia valct-de-chumbre, 
who was watching by him, pressed it and snid, 
i Adicu, mon cher Moraud, jc mc meurs (Adieu, 
my dear Moraud, i am gone’). "l'hese nre the 
last words uttered by M. de Voltaire.” 

Tt will not be necessary, I presume, to add 
anything explanatory of the authority of my 
author, Carlyle was no lover of Voltaire, but 
who will question his Integrity? What he has 
sald will not be disputed by any one worthy of a 
denial. And I take the liberty to offer this re- 
ply to your correspondent because, while it is the 

licy of the Church to blacken the memory of 
Voltaire, and all such World's Men, it should be 
the policy of liberals to keep the truth before the 
people, oven though it is old and does seem to 
make more of dead mien than they are actually 


Cordially you 
6. N. ELS. 
[We thank Mr. Ellis for the above very in- 
teresting extract, nud are glad that our little 
note has proved so servicenble (o our readers as 
to call it forth.—En.] 
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TRE A POSTERIORI" ARGUMENT YOR A 
DEITY, 


Epitor or THE INDEX ;— 

Rome of your correspondents, I notice, make 
use of the “Design Argument" for a Deity, as 
though it were entirely conclusive and satisfac- 
tory. Permit me to show wherein I think it is 
unsound and fallacious. 

Tho order, harmony, and adaptation observ- 
able in Nature, it Is anid, provo design; design 
is evidence of a designer; aud n designer must 
be an Intelligent being. It is absurd, we are told, 
to sup that thi orderly world, containing 
such admirable adaptation of means to ends, can 
exist independently of n Being who constructed 
and governs it. It is evident, therefore, from 
the order, harmony, and adaptation in Nature, 
that there is an intelligent God. Let us exam- 
Ine this famous argument. 

God is something or nothing. To say he is 
nothing is to say there is no G If he is some- 
thing, he is not merely a property or quality, but 
an existence per &e, nn entity, n substance,— 
whether material or {mmaterial is unimportant. 
If he ts a substance, there must be order, har- 
mony, and t Apri (or fitness) in his divine 
nature, to enable him to perceive, reflect, d " 
and execute his designs. If Deity does not cogi- 
tate or reason, but percelves truth without the 
labor of investigation, he must still possess an 
adaptation or fitness thus to percolve as well as to 
execute hls desigus. To say God ls without order, 
harmony, and adaptation is to ery ho is n mere 
chaos. 1f a Being or substance Without order, 
harmony, and adaptation, or a divine chaos, can 
create an orderly universe, there is no conalat- 
ency in saying unintelligent matter could not 
have worked itself into the forms we behold. If 
order, harmony, and adaptation do exist in the 
divine mind (or in the substance which produces 
thought nnd design), they must be eternal; for 
that which constitutes the essential nature of 
God must be the eternal basis of his being. If 
the order, hurmony, and adaptation iu God are 
co-existent with him, nre eternal, they must be 
independent of design; for that which never 
began to exist could not have been produced, 
and does not therefore admit of design. 

Jf order, harmony, and adaptation are inde- 
pendent of design in the divine mind, it i$ cer- 
tain that order, harmony, and adaptation exist, 
which are no evidence of a pre-cristent desi; ning 
intelligence. If order, harmony, and pa ta- 
lion exist which were not produced by de. 
which are therefore no evidence of design, it Is 
unreasonable and illogical to infer deslgning in- 
telligence from the fact alone that order, har- 
pi pe adaptation exist in Nature, 

If the order, harmony, and adaptation in De- 
ity to produce his thoughts and to execute his 
plans nre eternal, why may not the formation of 
matter Into worlds, and the evolution of the va- 
rious forms of vegetable and animal life, be the 
fanit of the Cete ntn of self-existent mat- 

ance wi 1 i 
adaptation? an eternal principle of 

a it more reasonable to su * that the unl- 
verse was created or conatrneted by n Being In 
whom exist the most wouderful order nnd liars 
mony and the most ndmirable adaptation (which 


order, harmony, and adaptation had no 

than to hold that the universe in pes 
eternal, and tho self-produeing cause of all the 
manifestations we observo? Is il wonderful that 
matter should be self-existent, that It should 
gesa the power to form suns and pus and ts 
construct that at ladder of life that reaches 
from the lowest forms of the vegetable kingdom u 
toman? How much more wonderful that an infl- 
nite Being should exist without any enuse—a 
Being who i» infinitely more admiratio than tha 
universe iteelf? 


Agnin: the plan of a work is ns much evidence 
of designing intelligence as the work which em- 
bodies the plan. For instance, the plan of u 
8 in the mind of Fitch, of a locomo- 
tive in the mind of Stephenson, was as much 
evidence of design as the piece of machinery 
after its mechanical construction, If God ia an 
infinite Being, if he knows everything, If no ad- 
dition ean be made to his knowledge, his pluna 
must be eternal, without beginning, and there- 
fore unenused. If God's plans nre not eternal, If 
from time to time new plans originate in his 
mind, there must be nu addition to his knowl- 
edge; and if his knowledge admits of addition, 
he must be finite. But If his plans had no be- 


ginuing, if like himself they ore eternal 
must ke bim De 4ndepchdeat of design. Non 
e 


lan of a thing, we have payee geen, is aa 
much evidence of design ns the object which 


embodies tho plan. 


Sinco the pam of Deily are uo proof of a de- 
signing intelligence that produced them (for 
they are supposed to be eternal), the plan of thia 
universe, of course, was no evidenco of a do- 
signing intelligence that produced it. But since 
the plan of the universe 1s as much evidence of 
design as the universe itself, nnd since the former 
ls no evidence of design, it follows that design 
cannot be inferred from {he existence of the uni- 


verse. 

The abeurdity of the q posteriori argument 
for a God consists In the assumption that what 
we call order, harmony, and adsptation are evi- 
dence of design, when it is evident that, whether 
there be a God. or not, order, harmony, and 
adaptation must hare crinted from clernity, 
«nd are not therefore necessary proof of a ilc- 
signing cause. 

The reasoning of the theist who employs ts 
argument ls precisely like that of the Hindu in 
accounting for the position of the earth. What- 
ever exists must have some support, hc sail. 
The earth he imugined resting upon the back of 
an 3 and the elephant upon a huge tor- 
toise. He forgot that his own premise, that 
whatever exists must have some support, re- 
quired that the tortoise should rest upon some- 
thing. The Inconclusiveness of his reasoning is 
apparent to a child. 

Tho theist gays order, harmony, nud adapta- 
tion are evidence of a designing intelligence. 

The earth and its productions show order, liar- 
mony, and adaptation. 

Therefore the earth and its productions are tlie 
result of designing intelligence. 

Just as the Hindu stopped reasoning when he 
fancied the earth upon an elephant and the ele- 
phant upon a tortoise, so the theist stope 
reasoning when he says God made the world. 
But us forex ns from the premise that whalever 
existe must have some support, follows the con- 
clusion that the tortoise rests upon something, ns 
It rests upon {he elephant, does it follow from the 
proposition that order, harmony, nnd adaptation 
nre proof of an intelligent designer; that the 
order, Rarmony, and adaptation In a 7 — 
Delty are evidence of an intelligent designe 
who made him, as the various parts of Nature, 
adapted or fitted to one another, are evidence of 
an intelligent designer who produced them. If 
we grant the premise, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that there has been n snecceaion of creative 
and erented goda in the beginningless past, 

Men who attempt to explain the mysteries of 
the universe by the theory of un intelligent De- 
signer, and who argue from the order and fitness 

the world, remind meof the ostrich that, 
haying buried his hend in the sand so as to ren- 
def itself invisible to its pursuers, fancles there ts 
no further need of exertion to ceeape from tho 
dangers and difficulties (hat surround It, 

"Design represented na a search after Nun 
causos, until we come toa first cause and then 
stop," says F, W. Newman, s an argument, I 
confers, which ſu itself brings me no satisfaction." 

Respectfully, 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
Dutrotk, Iowa, Dee, 12, 1872. 
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A prison 1 was lamenting the want of 
success attending his ministry. Of one man 
who had been condemned to death he said he 
had great hopes, the prisoncr having been most 
assiduous in the study of a Bible he had given 
him. The chaplain, after great exertion, ob- 
tained a commutation of thesentence. “I called 
to inform him of my success. His gratitude 
knew no bounds; he said I was his protector, his 
deliverer. ‘And here,’ he added, as he grasped 
my hand iu parting, ‘here is your Bible. I may 
as well return it to you, for I hope I. shall never 
waunt it again.’ 
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THE INDEX. i 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. lity they exercise now consists of at- 
— | tempts at reconciliation between science 
tbo Scientific American ‘and theology: and this indeed is their 
Ono of our late semi religlous exchsn- | logitimate calling. 
n which the) In all the tamult crested by this antag- 


pen p PY a 
ir, are taken to task for not certain class of theologians, there 


one 
dogmas of Christian theology 

et Nowton aod the aclentists 
me. Tbe question is asked if the 

of the modern savanta would not be nal which condemned Galileo still pre- 
if, in religious matters, they | vailed; every new scientific theory was 

th of Newton; as if the opin- tested by tho teachings of the theol 

a thinking being concerning such of the day, and if theso men decided that 
a matter of choice. The it was contrary to their doctrines, it was 

why men like Huxley are | condemned; this being the spirit of the 

ox as similar men in the society which was. under the tutelage of 

„is that we live now in the clergy, no man, not eren Newton, 
nineteenth century, aud | dared to be anything but Orthodox. No 

has posae) since | doubt this had a great deal to do with the 
The best half of the|difference in the apparent theological 

population of this|opinions of tho scientists of that time 
bas commenced to seo that blind and of the present day, when science, by 
in mattera of religion is by no means | experienco made conscious of her supe- 
as was formerly believed; but|riority, has lifted up her head, and in 
that reason iat Divino gift to mankind, | place of being tho handmaid of theology, 
the woof which it is highly sinful to and being ju by theologians, (ve 
placed herself [n position to judge the 
teachings of theology, aud to decide 
which are true and which are erroneous. 
Let the reader keep in mind that we speak 
of theology and not of religion. 

We maintsin thata scientist who devotes 
his life to the study of God's own handi- heaven alone would be pointed out in the 
work has more truo religion and a more far distance. The lesson was read, und it 
exalted idea of that mysterious Divine jwa» the curse of David upon his encmios, 
Being, who, with such wisdom, powor, I was greatly encouraged by it, as it had 
and superior conception of the truly beau- no bearing on any recent Idens. But im- 
tiful, presides in the management of the mediately after it, the text was announ- 
infinite Universe, than the so-called thoo- | ced, and it Was, Bear ye one another's 
ligian who, neglecting the study of God's burdens" I got up in pain, und left Bt. 
own handiwork, confines himself to the | Matthew's temple, before the special 
discussion of old obscure literary tradi- charity of tho evening was brought to 
tions, For our part, at least, we must mz attention. 

ving dans — argument | confess that our religious feelings of awe| Is religious doctrine, then, to lapse 

es of ern science, It for the Creator have often been severely | Bway, and are merely the moml notions 

s long-winded lamentation that | shocked by visits to n certain thoological of justice and brotherly kindness to be 

not made aa much of, by the seminary, on hearing the professor expa- eatoemed sa Christianity? Is the heart of 

tints, as It used to be in olden | tiste before his class of theelogical Stu- the epoch to follow Henry Ward Beecher, 

science, in place of being dents, on the classified properties of God, |a» he accepta the fellowship of anybody 

of theology, has since those | what he is, and what he is not. To tho|that belleves barely the Sermon on the 
ently arrogated itself to contra-|gcicntist such a lecture is nothing but Mount? 

ſu gs. And this is true. arrogance Fags A and — 11 N er SUCK we oy: is pro- 

THEOLOGICAL ERRORS CORRECTED BY |Ures ara, onally propoun n|cisely the lency | o resent 

8CIENCE. some of our Orthodox churches. thought and life. “While the Pope of 


ful mind at old Princeton? Where is 
the doctrine of Total Depravity? I havo 
lakon great comfort In it, as I have wan- 
dered through the devious pathwaye of 
the world, that I might ick up a dollar 
wherever I could find it without incur- 
W the penalties of human statutes, 

en I have had poor and sick tenants, 
who werea burden upon my real estate, 
Ihave been better able to turn them out 
into the cold, and thus protect m 


touk down in mercy, we beacech thee, un 
the American States, who bave fled to 
theo from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves on thy gracious 
protection, desiring to be henceforth only 
dopendent on thee. To thee they have 
appealed for tho righteousness of their 
cause; to thee du they now look up for 
that countenanco and support which thou 
alone canst give. Take them, therefore, 
p- | Heavenly Father, unto thy nurturing care. 

Give them wiedom in council and valor 
in the feld. Defeat the malicious designs 
of our ad versaries; convince them of the 
unrighteousness of their, course; and, if 
they still persist in sanguinary purposcs, 
oh! let the voice of thine own unerring 
justice, sounding in their hearta, constrain 
then) to drop the weapons of war from 
their unnerved hands in the of battle. 
Bo thou present, O God of wisdom, and 
direct the councils of this honorable as- 
sembly. Enable them to settle things on 
the beat and surest foundations, that the 
scenes of blood may be apecdily closed, 
and order, harmony, and peace may bo ef- 
fectually restored, and truth and justice, 
religion and plety, prevail and flourish 
among th ple, Preserve the health 
of their ics and the vigor of their 
minds; shower down upon them and the 
millions they bere represent euch tem- 
poral blessings as thou acest expedient for 
them in this world, and crown them with 
everlasting glory in the world to come, 
All this we ask in the name and through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our 
Savior. Amen.” 
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philanthrophy. St. Matthow’s church ls 
tho most fashlonable house of God In 
Hunkerville. Its lightest pillars are 
worth forty thousand dollars, and the 
worship of its attendants is always con- 
ducted In full dress. There, [ fancicd, 


m soul would be led away from 
all aei relations ond duties, — that 


a may as well ask why 50 many 
t modern theolo; , and even 
(we will not meatlon names), aro 


S blind faith of the middle 
is no more to be found In the Christ- 
jan world, except perhaps in the Leontine 
diy of Rome; Slave there the motives 
of that faith are open to strong suspicion 
it is not a falt! vibe to for ita own 
but instigated by self-interest, 
effect of the whole editorial 
does not amount to anything, 


ESS 


How Ministers KEEP lloLY THE BAn- 
naru DAx.—It seems liko & tual 
sarcasm to hear (hese han Y men 
thanking God for the day of rest! Rest? 
Why, half the ministers sat up half tho 
night of Saturday to prepare their ser- 
mons; they rose ou Sunday with throb- 
bing temples; they wrought in their stud- 
les till the bella tolled ; they officiste in the 
most cxhausting services for an hour and 
a half; they rost one or two bours, and 
then return for another exhausting service 
of like duration; and at ovening, being 
now strung up to the highest nervous 
tension, conduct an evening prayer-meet- 
Ing or perhaps preach a third time. Then 
Rome," she says,“ Is claiming the in- the man lies awake all night, sleeps a fow 
fallibliity of ihe Church, theological hours on Monday morning, and on Mon- 
dogma ia the butt of science, and is prac- day afternoon or Tuesday wakes — in 
tically Ignored in the affairs of nations. the purgatory of ministers’ blue Monday | 
It ia lud aside, with their old battle-axes| This is charmingly entitled a Day of 
andcoats of mail, Nobody cares much | Resti—Beecher. 

— it one wer s or nangken Conscience 

0 an become Ita own jue 
ian. "Bensible Protestantism doesn't 
worry itsolf about “ Popery,” and bensl- 
ble Catholicism has given up the task of 
extirpating heresy, The main point Js 
the Right of Private Judgment. Bat 
that ls established. It aska no favors. 
vod | The politics and commerce of the clvil- 
ized world are mortgaged for Its protec- 
tion. Meanwhile, the welfare of man on 
earth la the problem of the present; and 
the ago grows impatient even of religion, 
If it mumbles a creed instead of doing a 
work. Beecher may well blees Dickens. 
In bis way, too, he brought peace and 

will to man. That ls now the 
hristianity which all understand and 
none dispute.” 

Idon'tkuow whet all understand and 
none dispute; but I know I don't under- 
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A. HUNKER'B EPISTLES. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN ? 

meat above waa an arched vault eup 

ing another immense space, full of light, wife In defence of the Christian religion. 

the abode of the apirita ; science 

— With 8 mee, dba I doubted the salvation of her soul. 

ont support in s I ou e salvation of her sou 

— "i pen an * — This controversy arose from her canon: 

vu) bat surrounded the whole earth, and | ization of the late harles Dickens—8 man 

"mun infinite space, fall of suns and | who lived und died, not as à church-mem- 


In speaking of tho burning of Chicago 
the editor of Ths Advance, s religious 
news , bays — 

— wisdom and love saw the blow 
to be necessary in the interest of right- 
eousnesa and of his holy and moral gov- 
ernment, and he had the firinness to inflict 
it, There ia something sublimely solemn 
in such an not of God, which to tho 
thoughtless and wicked seems heartless, 
but which in reality le the supreme grand- 
eur of moral courage, which dares to don 
richt thing at Immense cost." * 


barps and streets of the next wor d? I 
reject the hereay In self-defense, I should 
piece of hig bea ben da oe burning if i cogni on 
nun hiy complicated ma- being sa m any good ve done 

Theo : tained, on the here below. Weare all miserable slo- 


Talk of sending missionaries to the 
heathen! A man who can thus conde- 
acendingly compliment his Creator for the 
display of moral courage needs the atten- 
tlon of the whole Board of Foreign Mis- 
eions.— Boston Courier. 
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ES Tbe scries of "INDEX TRACTS" (e. 1 
. will be sent d on recelpt of 
1 10 Tbese (ot Pae Truths for the 


— through avaryihin There M aa Times” (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, author 


onstitutlon as it was; re i» no Bible 


f “The Origin of Kpecice, says:—'"I bare now 
miren, set It all going, and then needed |as it used to be, During the crusade, for | 12 Nen athe e des es e Pes, end È admir them 
P4 a frail human body, suggesting | instance, of the early American petites: tive in uot Sballow materialis and from, my inmost heart; EA. X 15 mon 
eines ek in ie Diving iata, it aa . Ante doaia deem per 
ah, afar ns concerns this cartii, it was upheld the teetitutlon of Blavery. Ize- | followed by an ultimate reconciliation of] 4. %5. Bradford; "The Sabbath” by Parker 

many millions of centuries ago,|member, with pious horror, the terrible | faith, reason, and beneficence. dead Pillabory : "The Present Tearen, |My dirat. 
ted went throogh different f tana. | reply of Theodore Parker to that w.| Well, never mind. I shall be B. Frothingham; "The. Amendment 
, time, and T am, ncsrcely |ageregate over ima hundred “payee af cie 
dme d it i E immensa periodaj sion..." Dore Joes not. Bot if t does, | OF for it In an age of universal faith, mading maior, Addrete THE INDEX, 
Min all the time as tonne, pes Mr — then ? 1 Not — much better for reason, and beneficence, what would money | Drawer’, Toledo, Ohio. 
for ever à $ 


"t bell 
the round Theologians maintained, on | slavery, be worth in the market? 1 don't bolleve 


ame um. cen i HE EXANMNEH,—A limited number of 
iyi been ith du nid get * * T Nos. 1, $, 4, and Swill be sent poatpeld— 
aroma have a misunderstand. Sona 7 2 Jo have the great preach er A. HUNKER, | iho teur nusabere for sixty ccots. Nos. 1, % and 


ale ot eating, that this single | of New England rationalism taken from] livre. Juno 16th, 1870. 


for 10 te. What remain of full sete aro re- 

A took place six thousand years|the carth. The petition was answered for 10 Gente: ding. Zion's Ha I orie 

MN; bat aclence produced relics of plants | only eleven years ; but now that very |THE FIRST PRATER IN cox. boldest beretic of to-day.” d e dep endent 

Sanaa which must havo ved mil.| ratlonalism ia applied to avery creed GRESS. mays: The mont prononno X. 

tai b Ade d while the circumstances do every man that dies, "Did Charles Made ntm Vf Thecdore Parker. Address Tas 
n 


proved thatthe ee they were found| Dickens make the burdens of humanity 


In Thatcher's Military Journal, under 
Ged fhe Olber millions of years Pre. lighter by bis life? Did Abraham Lin- 


Examixen. Winnotka, III., where the numbers 
date of December, 1777, ls found note 


for ealo remain. 
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in AMERICA 
broaden the prospects of the human containing the identical “first prayer HE RICHEST MEN IN 
TL Dese, as in every other instanco, 9 "These are the — that even | Congress, made by the Rev, Jacob à are 1 no more Bapor, tban those ee au 
safe deen triumphant, while the- pulpits arc asking now; and if an afirm- | Duche, n gentleman of great eloquence. | thelr own rip, L. published st #8 a yoar by B. 
biene ad Io give in and acknowledge, | ative answer la given, then Lincoln and|Here it is—an historical curiosity — GIG AL ger. N. Y. 


sm reloetantly, these triumphs; and | Di mounced better 
Stwithatand) mphs ; an ickens nre virtually pro 
Mlrion was i^ they at frat cried that Christians than I, Epo have constanti 
cin. 8028 Doe N repudiated good works, and made fait 
el t a 
s, and d ai their heads enn my all 
tama port, the only activ- 


CCO—By saying that which would be 

lent In e onc hy x ore the reading 

of the PIIRENOLOOICAL QURKNAL u soar 85 

£3, and thue loarn what calling lo lifo he may z 

Doat fitted for, Young meo aboaldtry it, S. R. 
WELLS, 38 Broadwey, N- Y. 


ty King of kings, nnd Lord of lords, 
2 det from thy throne behold all the 


re nre the great religious doc- 


power — and uncontrolled over all 
trines that were instilled Into my youth- 


the kingdoms, empires, and goverments— 
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Cultured Free Thought, |HERALD OF HEALTH 


The Index Association, 


ces at 149 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., 

MA ADU Street, NEW YORK CITY, has been 

ized with a Capital Stock of ONE BUN- 

DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


TEB INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Ra- 
tional Religion. 

It lo the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance te the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beet matured thonght of the age on all religious 
questions, TRE INDEX is edited by FRAN- 
CIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W. BTE- 
VENS with tho following Mut of Editorial Oon- 

tributors:— 

0, B. FROTHINGHAM, New York x te 


THOMAS W. HIGGINBON, Ne 
WILLIAM J. POTT New 
RICHARD ALLO 


; CHAB. VOYSBY, London, England. 
Prof T. . NEWMAN, Weston super Mare, 


her. J. D. CONWAY, London, England. 


. BUTTS la Advertiving Agent for the 

— y Association. à an rir * Wai 
attors, relative to the paper, 

addreeped——" mm Inpex, Drawer B8, Toledo, 
Ohlo," 

E Liberal should subscribe for THE IN- 
DEX. as the best popular exponent of Religious 
Liberalism. ett 

Christian minister and every thinking 
convex — should subscribe for it, an the 
clearest, moat candid, and most echolar!y exposa- 
itor of the differencos between Free ght 
and Evangelica! Christianity, and as tho best 
means of becoming well lo of the u- 
monts which the Church will have to moot [n the 
futuro. 

Almost every number conteſne adiscourae or 
leading article which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription. 

Bend 83.00 for one year, or 7D centa for three 
months on trial. 

THE INDEX, 


Add?eca 
Drawer W. Toledo, Oblo, 


Back Numbers of The Index ! 
FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


Y le no longor possible (o furnish s complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginnin 
whether donnd or onbound. But we have on ha! 

a number of eIng!e copies, some of them 
oon. the moet valuable articles hitherto 
2 - These will be mailed to any addreve 
a 


Twenty-five Cents a Dozen! 


Persons ordering coptes of mr particular date 
will be 2 if possible. It je huped that 
friends interested in the Free Religions move- 
ment will send in thelr ordere át once, as wach 
good can be dono in thia way et amall cost, 


Address THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio. 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A Code of Directions for Nee the Primal 
Curso. Edited by M.L. Holbrook, ja D., Ed tor 
of Tas HxgALD or HsALTH. 

„Thie Treatise le one of sterling excellence, 
and should be very widely circulated not only 
among wives but hosbands as well,"—7 As 


"Contains a ations of thi t V 
^ be~ yr 4 of the greatest valno 


uc valuable book — Liberat Cria: 


ensis esee de tact Ier 
ded cann . 
clal,"— Becher Christian "Union. ne 


Price, by mall, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
Adds!!! WOOD HOLBNOOK 


1 Laight St., New Vork. 
The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 


TURKISH BATHS. 
* 8% COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 

A serios of these Bathe will rellevo, If not cure, 
nearly every form of disease. The beauty and 
simplicity of their action consists In the perfect 
adaptability, either mild or powerful, of this 
method of treatment to each and every case. [t 
cleana the body, purifies the blood, and equall- 
aea the circulation, (hus arousing dormant func- 
Mons, and restoring the highest messore of 
health possible to ‘he Individual. 

Inoumerable references can be given to cases 
cured by the Bath, and the propristor will freoly 
advise with those who desire any information 
regarding ite proper nee. 

First-class rooms and board at moderata pri- 
ces. CHARLES H, 8HEPARD, M. D. 


THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound 1 
two dollara (#2) per vol, Bout poet Md, WAT 


Address SYDNEY H. MORSE, 
16 Bromfteld Br., Boetcn, Mase. 


READ WHATI88AID BY THE PRESS, 


ways commend (his 
tlon," 


TIIE INDEZ. : 


THE BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


FOR ! 873. ^ Absolutely the beat protection againet Fire," 
SURE, 
(Three Numbers of 1872 Free to New SIMPLE, 


Subscribers.) 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
DEALER UN 


NEW AND OLD Books, 


17 Astor Place, and 140 Bib BL, New York. 


Priced catalogues of books in stock, issum 


fpa ime to Lime, will be forwarded fres to 407 


— —— 
SHLF-ACTIN G- | The Journal of Speculative Phi. 


Used by the Firo Departments of the principal 
cities of the Union, 
F. W. FARWELL, Becrctary, 
AUT Brosdway, New York. 


*OverijTwelve Hundred Actual Fires put out 
with it. 


— 


N. Y. Evening Post waya: “Wo can ml- 


Li Journal N bout qualtfica- 


BEND FOR “ITS RECORD." 


American, 


m „ pays the Aclenll, 
Jt containe,” bay 5 ine 


* more sensible articles than any o 
that comes Lo our sanctum.” 


THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound In cloth, for este at 
(wo dollars ($à) per vol, Bent post paid. 


Address SYDNEY H. MORSE, 
% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 
0 per day! Agente Wanted! 
$5 to $2 All classes of working peo- 
p 


. of eliher sex, young or old, make mere 
money at work for us in thelr spare momenta or 
all the time than !n'anything else, Particulars 
Pres. Addreso G. Btinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


A SPLENDID OHROMO, 
WORTH $10.00, 


Given free to overy eubecriber. It le an original 
picture of 


A BEAUTIFUL GIRL, „3 


for the 
GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Of the UNITED STATES; an hietorice) zum: 
mary of (he origin, growth, and perfection of the 
chief indnetrlal aris of thie country. 1 
PAGES, AND (0 ENGRAVINGS. WRITTEN 
BY 9) KMINENT AUTHORS, including Jobn 
B. Gough, Leon Canc, Edward Howland, Jos; B. 
Pep Rev. E. Edwin Hall, Horace Grecley, 
Hip Ripley, Alberi Brisbane, F. B. Perkins, 
ete., etc, 
® This work is a complete history of all branches 
of mela processes of manufacture, ect, in 
all ages. It le 4 complete encyc! of arta 
und manufactures, and la the moat entertainin 
and valnable work of Information on subjects o 
meral ioterest over offered to the pablle. 1i 
eadapted to the wants of the Merchant, Maun- 
facturer, Mechanic, Farmer, Stadent, and 
ventor, and sells to both old and young of all 
cepts, EC. Book is gold by sient w 9 are 
making large sales in sof the country. 
Jt 1% offered at the low ear $3.00, and is Whe 
cheapest book ever sold by subscription. No 
family should be withont a pont. We wont 
Agents In every town of tbe Unfied States, aud 
no Agent can fat] to do well with thie book. Our 
terme arc liberal, We give our agents theexcin 
sive right of territory. Une of our agents sold 


Beautifni in form and face, on & miaelon of love 
to the cottage of a poor family, Sbe einde with 
her supplies of tbinge knocking at the door, 
clad (n à handsome covtume, with a face exprea- 
piye of the bigheat qualities the heart posceenes, 
the perfect picture vf health and beauty. Thie 
chromo 1a handaumely colored 


IN THN COLORS, 
AND 
WILL PLEASE AND DELIGHT 
ali who possess tt. 
Every Home Should Have One. 


It will give daily pleasure, and be a constant 
lesson of good to every one who looke on il. 


138 copies In elyht dares another sold in two 
Bend your subscription for next year at once, | weeks, Our agent ín Hartford sold 397 in ove 
aud thus obtata the picture to exhibit to othere | week. on 


promos of the work sent to agente 
receipt of stamp, For circulars and torme 
agents address the publishers, 


J. B. BUBB & HYDE, 
Mertferd, Conn., 
CHICAGO, ILL., or CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


hen you are forming & club, and three oumbers 
of 11d free. 

The January number contains a remarkable 
paper on the 


10 


CONDUCT OF LIFE, 


980. B. BROWN, We, à. FAUNCE, 


Bovingeinetitsuon. — Bitbbloe 6. 
written $40 years before Christ by Isocrates, and 
"ir ewerhemerwicmairwd ed BROWN a FAUNCE, 
tea article entitled, 
BOOKSELLERS, 
The Physiology and Hygiene of STATIONERS, 


Marriage. AND DEALERS IN 


Window and Wall Papers, 
(Succeseors to Henry B. Btebblne,) 


The Merch number will contain an Eesny en- 
utled, 


115 BUMMIT BTREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Do Mothers Mark their Children! | Keopconrtantly on hand a fine stock of stand- 
ard and current literature, embracing books 

oligo e Poa eme at T 

It le tho aim of the publishers to make their | issued, Booka sent by n post paid Om fe. 
journal thorought à fil j f * e a d od 
Pay od of sound writers, ^ UD EL ant Va Mad ee ope * 


In short, the Herald for one year contains mat- 

— enough to maun sipat of m» dolar-and-a-half 
et it ia sent wit! 

for the amah price of Fc. Weins worth B10 


The HNL D for 1878 will be 


Out-of-date and rare books furnished when 


ocurable in this count t . ^ 
Ln by mall solicited, e 


ROBERT WALLIN, 


No. 458 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee [npu add fades Pact teas 
assortment of Btatlonery. ee 


RICH AND ROYAL 


OUR WIFE OR YOUR SW 
HEART WOULD thank you for eR 
fol lady Elgin gold watch ; Ume-koepors. 
siters fur the BEREOLOGIOA, NA 
aus = 707 fur 890 8 RE HEALTH ot Mi 
' ono from t 
B. R. WELLS, 349 Broadway. je P 


Ger. FOOD AND GOOD FUEL are 


S tag mater tat lo health and comfort. Good 


With the very best matter from tho bost writers, 
and each number will bo . 
oe rw worth the full enbacrip- 


$2.00 a Year 


(18 cents extra for postage on 
We will send tlie dee rrr with 
\te splendid Chromo, and any £1.50 magazine, or 
paper, with thelr premiums, post-pal i, for $2.2» 
he Henao or lzALTU and fto Chromo, an any 
$ magazine, for $5.13, or (he liznarp and Ubro- 
mo, and New York Timesur Tribune, tor $3.50. 
Agents wanted, Libera! commissions given, 
Addresa 


matter instructa and Improves the mind. 

3: 137 and newspapers are club, 
$3. and Ine SCIENCE OF HR ATTI, D 8 al 
R. WELLS, 80 Brosdwoy N. Y. 4 Oh bY B, 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Ringe a vpeclalty. 856 
Fauted 46 caraus Ane. Rom raid sui wat 


WOOD & HOLB Coral, Roman, : 
15 Laight St, N rra * e Le ver York (np 


ln- | Manufacturers of RICH JEWELRY. 


losophy. Published Quarierly in 

It ie Intended as s vehicle 3 Nx 

Fa ee PECES 
a the interests d 

n all ite departments. MERO FAR J 


Torma of Sabecription, 
e dollars per volume; single number, 60 
Vols, I. and II., bound In one volame ip mus. 


lin, will he mont post- mal! for 
Val. Wl, VoL . and Vor V. fo ia 


.00 3 
Q^ All subscriptions (wiihi 
States) should be — lo tho Lud "d 


WM. T. HABRIN, 
Box £206, $r, Loum, Mo, 


A TREASURE-—NOT TRASH. T» 
PHAEEMOLOO!CAL JOURNAL, for 1873, will 
contain juat such Information relating to “self. 
cultures! es 3 A "rg old and Tj 
on o read. » on & 
WELLS, Publisher, 260 Broadway., N.Y. ^ 


GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Breech-Loading Double Gan 49 to 8309. 
Doublo-Barre] Spot Gude, Baio gine: Singe 
Guns, $8 10 Breech-loading and Repeat. 
ing Rides. 10 $109. Revolvers, 80 to bes. 
Pistols, 75e. to 88. Gun material, Axtores, and 
ammunition of am kind very cheap, Beno 
Brawr for Large illustrated and Descriptive 
Paice-List To GREAT WESTERN bow 
WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Samuel Johnson's Work on In- 


dia. Bent on recelpt of price,—€5,00. 
Address B. H. MORSE, 
% Bromfleld gt., Boston. Mam. 


Bend to same addrese for Catalogne of 


other eclentific and religious works. 


KELLER, SAITER, & CO., 


Brows 
CAMEO sete s epeciniry. Office, 14 Maiden Lane, 
Factory, Bleeker St., cor. Bowery, New York. 


THE SCIENCE of HEALTH. 


Ths Bray NN r been süs'alüed Miet 
xps ation, nbere are prepared wii 
additional facilities for maktag the vert tolum 
respond more fully to the popalar demand for s 
Independent HgALTU MoNTULY. Ample arrange 
mente bave been made to render each depar 
menta weloome and (nstructive vieltant lo ty 
reader, and educate tho people la all that relate 
to Prssssvivo and Recavtino Haars. 

Tun Scrence or Hatta will not be the orga 
of any pereon, business, or tnailiation, but « 
Independent, eurnest Teacher of thy Lawa d 
Live anp HmaLTH; the expovent of al) know 
means by which Heavru, ÜraeNoTU, and Lo» 
Lira may be attalned, by using and reuoletir 
thoew agencies which are vitally related | 
Gsarra and the treatment of Diexases c 
strict y hyglenic principles. 


TERES. OU a year; Single numbers. Weti 
ton copios, 8106.00, and an cxira copy (o agent. 
Pleaso address B. R. WELLS, Pobilaber, 


839 Broadway, New Yor 


M eram MEN AND YOUNG WOME 
who would know what they are fi 
what tbey can do best, should read the 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, A new volume beg! 
wilh Jan. No., and may be ordored at ones frt 
B. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y 


NEW TRACTS! 


INTENDED TO TEACH RELIGION WH) 
OUT SUPERSTITION. 


FIBBT BEBIEB........ . No. 1 T0 No. 
SECOND ERS. . No, RI To No 


Either derten, BO Conta; Both, 50 Ce 


CHAS, K. WHIPP! 
19 Pc N., Boer: 
ul neis 2nd ah 


Hall's Magic Shade Fixtur 


An ingenious arrangement by which a 8 
may be folled down from tho top, or rál»ed 
the bottom of the Window, or both, ae mi 
desired; thus eecuring Pxsrzcr Vertis 
Goon Liar, snd at ibe same timo Cour 
Pervaor In the room. t 

Tbey are an admirable and cheap sobe 
for Inside Bliuds. 


Address 27 


Are easily attached to Shades now in 
he especiaíly adapted for Office and Store 
we. 


For sale by doalers in shades generally. 
NANUFACTURND BT TER 

CHICAGO CURTAIN FIXTURE COMP. 

145 Soura Ciro Br., Cn %% ILL 


¥. 3. SCOTT, 3. H. BTOPE 


ARCHITECTS, 


N MADISON BTREET (Near Boody H 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Lear. 


VoLcME 4. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW 


YORK, JANUARY 18, 1873. 


Single Copies Eight Conts, 


Wao tz No. 160, 


HOW IS YOUR HEALTH Y GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL.| MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS! 


a should 


living tight: If not. 
tat reno abo aime by vending 


vor Lire AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 


"mI thoroughly practical Health Journal, 

teachings are on Hyglentc Principles, 
— cue best fateresi Of tho individual, 
ibe Natino, and the Race. ‘Tne Screncn or 
Taurs ls independent of medical schools or 
secin, and rose only to [cach the reader “how 
to lied" so as to regala and retain Health. 


A G00D NUMBER. 


Tux Bernon of Haaurn for January contains 
maitera In and important lo all rendere, 
Ladies should “What My Corsets Cost Me;“ 
Earl; will interest both soxos; Moll- 
20 be at to Beloct and How to Cook, a 
timely article, looking fo luxurious and healthful 

; Drees of Unctvilized Women; Three 
Classes of Amorican a, With lluaírailons; 
une with illustrations; Ague 

Fever, Ide Causo and Cure; Scarlatina; 
Broochitla; Hadith of Teachers ; Women Doctors. 
In ever {0 correspondents, we have—How 
lo Feed the Baby; Gray Halrs; Sick Headache; 
Billoss Fever and Ame; Magnetic Waters, 
li Excollent Health  Laconice, 


ee 
7 am; a; Neu. a; e 
re impare "B s Coma mud" Baalons; 


towel alats; Constipation; Sleep. 

with remarks on "Prayer and Medical 

mablegecapltal nomber with which to begin 

the dey volame and tho new year, Price 30 cents, 
é year. 

am s. R. WRLLB, 58) Broadway, N. Y. 


et e 


THE (ORIGINAL) 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ol Nariin, Coun. Incorporated May, 1862, 
BAM J. E. ELMORE, Proeident, 
JOHN 8. RICK, Vico President, 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary, 
IL R. MORLEY, Actuary, 


The CONTINENTAL especially commend» 
Mell. by ite past exporlence and present man- 
agement, to (howe who desire fo platu Hicir Inenr- 
imos |n a conservative company, conducted on 
Vn principle of fornishing AA AU AND ABBO- 
LUI INSUR ANCHAL AB EAN COBT na là CON- 
Teer Res ean Agente 

clas Agenis wanted for nuoc- 
copied felda, e EE 


DECOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


"Nbeolately the best protection against Aro. 
USED PY 


RAILROADS, 
STEAMBOATS, 
HOTELS, 
FACTORIES, 
ASYLUMS, 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


P. W. FARWELL, Sey, 
407 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR “ITS RECORD,” 


The Science of a New Life. 
D 
AN COWAN, M. D., A radical work on 


and the laws necessary 
aemulos of the Homan Race, Recommonded 
by 0. m Prothinghan, Dr. Die 
DRX, 
EC E: physicians, mail 1 = aon 
secular qn sold he| 1 
uin the coming “m! Mounlum, V Anomia 


for circulars, Sold 


al Mabecr 
lon and 
d ECO en at? ee, Tele 


A GREAT OFFER) Houpays: 


CE WATERS, 

w: 48! B 

TA dlapose of 100 Pianos, Rice don 155 
F prtann Pf threa fret-efans makers, In. 
Cas Mn an at KXT LY LOW PRI- 
t bertel de HOLIDAYS. New 
— or 8 n Planos modern improve: 
Tren ae arash, Concerto Parlor 
be t beautlfol In atyle nnd per- 
rico, forg »tope, its. 


meg And fi cash. Other O: 
[vs for 445 und foresee and 


"Aalogues mailed, 


[7 * — 
J. 5, Avoutm. ni 
3 BLIOPOLE, 
dad „Mienen. Den t. 
Nerriena Pron Thonzht rer m Engil 


“BOOKS WHICH ARE BOOKS.” 


Works which should be found in Li- 
brary—within tho reach of all readers. Works 
to entertain, Instruct, and improve. Coples will 
bo sont by return post, on recolpt of price. 


New Parsoorouy; or, Signe of Character, as 
manifested through "'emperament and Exter- 
nal Forms, and especially in tho “Human Face 
Divino,” with more than One Thonsand Uus- 
trations. By 8. R. Waits. Price $5.00. 


Tox Paw.y Prrsictan,—A. Ready Proscriber 
and Hygienic Adviser. With Reference to the 
Nature, Canses, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Diseases, Accidents, and Casnalties of every 
kind, With n 5 80 and loss Index. 
By Jozu Snkw, M. D, Tliustrated with puni 
300 n Onc large volumo, intende 
for use in the Family. H. 00. 


How ro Reap Cmaxacrkm. A New Illustrated 
Handbook of Phronology and Physioenomy, 
for Stndente and Examiners, with a Chart for 
recording the »1zes of the Organs of the Brain 
in the Deilneatlon of Character, with upwards 
of m Engravings, latest and bost, uelIn, 


Tur PangKTS' Grips; or Human Development 
throngh Inhorited "l'endenelos, By Mrs, Uus- 
tsa PENDLETON. Second Editon revised and 
enlarged, One vol. 12mo. Price $1.00. 


ConetituTion or Max: Considered lu relation 
Ww External Ubjccte, By Gzonog Comas. The 
only authorized American Edition. With 
Twenty Nnzravings, $1.75. 


TAE 19 5 5 Wn esd deli) ar N 

or the Sick. toom. ically arrange 
with Appendiz. By R. T. Thats. One vol. 
12mo, S309 pp. Muslin. $2.00. 

"How to Warrr," “Now vo Tanx," “How To 
Trntavk," and "How todo Businose,” a Land- 
Book indispensable for Mome Improvement, 
In one vol. $2.25. 


WzpLock ; or, the Hight Relations of the Sexcs. 
Diechoefuz the Laws of Conjugal Sclectiun, 
and showlot who may and who way not Marry. 
A Guide for both Sexes. $1.50, 


OnatontT—Sacrap asp SECULAR ; or, (be extem- 

raneous Speaker. Including a Chairman's 

uide for conducting Public Mectings accord- 
lug to Parliamentary forms. $1.5). 


MawAukwaNT or Ixrancr, Physiological and 
Moral Treatment. By ANDREW Cousen, M. D. 
With Notos. £1.02). 


irerony or BALkw WircnenarT ; “The Elan; 
chetto Mystery; and "Modern Spiritaallem," 
with Dr. Doddrldge’s " Dream," In one vol. 
Trice, $1 00. 


JEsor's Fanes The People’s Pictorlal Edi- 
tion. Benutifully Mustrated with nearly Sixty 
. Cloth, gilt, beveled boarde, Only 


Tne Rranv Worn i« Tor uon? Prick. A Now 
Pocket Dictlonary and Reference Look. Em- 
bracing Synonyms, ‘Technical Terms, Abbre- 
vlatione, Forefen Phrases, Writing for the 
Prose, Punctuation, Proof-Reading, and other 
Valuable infurmation. 73 cents. 


Inclose amount In a Begtsterad Letter, or u à 
t. U. Order, for onc or for all of tha abore, and 
address 8. M. Werra, Publisher, No. 889 Broad- 
way, New York. Agents wanted. 


Tue 
BUTLER HEALTH LIFT. 
LEWIS G. JANES, MANAOEN. 


Principal Office -New Work, 
Park Bank Building, 914 Droadwuy, 
ALSO, 

DIOOELYN, 158 REMSEN STREET- 


“This kial of exertion not only Increases 
muscular power but rofreslios exhausted ncy- 
Qus euer Aa paras, M. D., Profeesor Iu 

evue enl Cu. " 

Apparatus for Arala Bao of tho most porfect 
conviraction, and at the mont reasonable prices. 

Refer 10 Rev. O. B. Frothiogham, Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, D. S, Rogers, and mayy others. 


Vialtorw Always Welcome, 


MR. FROTHINGIIAM'S NEW BOOK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


By O, Uu. Frothingham, CU ng. I, Tenden- 
cles; II. God: 111. Bible; IV. Christ; V. Atono- 
ment; VI. Power of Moral hiepiratiou; VII. 
Providence; VIII. Moral Ident; 1X. Immortal- 
ity; X. Education of Conscience; XI. The Boul 
of Good in Evil; XIL Tho Sou! of Truth in 


Error. ; 
One vol, I2 me. $1.50. Sent free on recolpt 


o£ piles „vin Gd. FRANCIS, Publislier, 
AV c D , Iu ] 
17 Astor Place, Now York, 


Gems of Strauss." 
The“ Gem" of yhe ecason fs having a remork- 
able sale, Containe all of Strauss’ best music; 
350 large pages. 


'! Musical Treasure,“ 


Latest collection of choicest Vocal and Piano 
Music. 


“Wreath of Coms,” 
Entiroly Vocal Muelc. Bonga, Ballade, Ducis, etc. 


‘í Plano Forte Gems,” 
Nan r Plana Music, Nocturnes, Dance Musle, 
c. 
Prica of any of tbe aboro, $2.5); or, In Full 
Gilt, $4 


MUSICAL LITERATURE, 
Mozart (by H. Ran)$1.75 | Rossini (Ifo ot) $1.75 
Boethoven (life of) 3.00 | Schumann(lifo of) 1.76 
Mendelssohn, (lifo Gottschalk, (life 


01) sass uses LTS or). "T" + 
Chopin (life of) by Polko'e Musical 
Llezt..............1-9]  Bkelches....... 1.78 
Beethovon's, Mozart's, Mondelesohn'a Lot- 
ters, each, . . vee * . „ 1.96 
Ritters Hia of Music... 
Moore's Encyclopedia of Mus 
Any onc of the above sent, post-pald, for re- 
tai! price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. II. DITSON & CO., New York. 


The Illustrated Phrenological 


JOURNAL. Thle Magazine has been before the 
poblic so long and become so well established. 
thet tho Publisher hardly feel called upon to 
more {han Announce a new volume. Its name 
haa become s honschold word in all paria of the 
conptry. It will na herctofore bo devoted to stl 
that will iniprove men PAyrically, Aen aliu. and 
Morally. Containing nll that te new on Pung- 
N , or tho Bralo and lia Functions; Eraxo- 
woar, or the Natural History of Mon; l'inysiogNo- 
uv, ot tbe Signs of Character exhibited in the hn- 
man Face and Form; l'ayeuoLogY, or the Science 
of the Sou); Social, or|M nn In hta Private and 
Public Relations; Hierony AMD Hioonarur, or 
Man In tho Past and In the Present. 

Terms. H. 00 a yesr. Stugle Numbers, 30 
cents; Ten Copies, 380,0, and an extra copy to 
agent, 

Premiums. - eldes the shove Club Rates. 
wu aro offering tho most Hfberal Premiums, a Liet 
of which will be sent on application, Locan 
Augsta wanted eveywhere and cash commis- 
slona given. Plunse address 

BS. K. WELLS Publisher, 


389 Broadway, New York. 


“Ire You Going to New York ? 


If eo, and yon wieh to atop where you can 
FEEL AT HOME, end get GOO FOOD 
HEALTHFULLY PREPAREDand PLENTY 
OF IT, 


Gotothe Hygienic Institute, 
Nos. 18 & 15 Laight Street. 


Horse Cars pase penr tho door to ul parts of the 
city, maklog it a vory convenient stoppinz placé 
for parsons vieiling New York, either npombnel- 
mess or pleasure. Open nt al! hours, day and 
night. Doard by the day or weck, at rensonablo 
rales, Rooms cau bo secured lu advance by 
writing. Address 
WOUD & HOLBROOK, Propr's. 
Nos. 13 and 15 Lolght Street, Now York. 


HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 


LIFTING CURE. 229 Firm Avernum “Aea 
monpa eee d 0 healib, 1 regard au of 
of dlazase, o ea 
GREAT YALUR."— F. V. Dumatedd, Af. D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

“aAdmirablo in Ita resulta, and of the cat 
benefit to those frames weakened and diseased 
by civic life and eedenlary hablte.”—Adward 
Bayard, M. D. 


Parents who have feeble children can haya 
thom placed under our care with tho aasurange 
that all we can do to make them robust wil) be 
done, 

nd stamp fora circular, 

2 * M. L. HOLUROOR, M. D., 

229 Fifth Ave. Now York, 

Refer to Cyrnos W. Fleld, Asa K. Bulta, O. B. 
Frothingham, B. P. Dutton. 


HARLAN P. IIYDE. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


AND 
Negotiator of Mortgagcr, 


95 1-2 Washington Nt, Dostow, Minsa. 
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TR GALAXY’ is about as nesr perfection 


2 Ur hing can be,"—Dally Register, Now IIa 
THE GALAXY 


FOR 1875. 


It ls the best American Ma 
Sot attractive TRADE mats for the 
ctive ng matter for the mon 
any other periodical Es Look published. epum 


TIE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 'RONOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and moat Any Rathod American Mag- 
Ie, 


lae, No famil 
A gives more 00d 


THE GALAXY 
Moota the Wants of Every Membor of (he family. 


It contains thoughtful articles by our abloat wri- 
ers, 


50 | Et contains eketchos of life and adventure. 


It has coral storioa by our best noveliets. 
It bas short stories In each number. 


The now department of SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 
L appears in cach number. 


What tho Leading Paperssar. 
“First of all lu attractions wo placo ‘The Gal- 
axy.’"'—Slandard, Coles, Tobutga 
“Well eustalna ite 15 utatfon for vigorous and 
- une. 


rlodical literature. "— PAladelphía Press. 

“There is not a dull pago between Ita covers.” 

Aug variety of ix contents, ther solid 

ie variety © * contenta, r worth. 
their brilliange and thelr great inforeat maka 
"p a general character of great excellence for 
every number," — Port, Boston, 

"Always ably edited, and remarkable for the 
good judgment displayed In the selection of cnr- 
rent topice for diecuselon, In this way quite 
eclipses the more conservative periodicals of the 
day."— Huston Journal, Mase, 

"We ore inclined to belleve that more down- 
right good literaturo Je crowded belwcen the cov- 
ers of "The Galaxy’ than any other American 
INE car boast of."—Chicago Times. 

“Sheldon & Company bavo opened a mine of 
Interest in thofr maznzipe, ‘The Galaxy,’ b; 
drawing to the communications of prominen 
public men upon 3 of general Interest.” 
Alt Philadelphia, 

“The reported Increase in the circulation of 
"Phe Galazy' le hardly to be wondered at, for it 
ja certainly the best of American magarinee,"— 
Express, Bultelo, N. Y, 

^ The Galaxy’ Je one of Ibo fullest, and, taken 
altogether, richest, of tho many monthilos which 
have given soch nn envíable name to our Amor- 
ican magazino  lteratare, "—Snndoy-School 
Times, Philadelpbta, Fa. 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE, 


PRICE 25 CTS. PER NUMBER. 
Sunscnirrion Putce, (4.00 per year. 


CLUBBING TERMS. 


Tux GALAXY will bo sont for the year 1673 with 
apy one of the following Periodicals at 
the prices nsmed: With "Harpor's Weekly," or 


^ Harper's Bazar," or Appleton'e Journal," Uthe 
rognlar prico la $. w th "Every Saturday.” 88; 
regular price 89. With “Our Yi olks," 


$5.50: regular price $6. With “Littell’s Living 
Ago," $10; regular price, $1%, Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


New England Thought! 


JOUNNAL OF PROORESS AND REFORM, 
“THE COMMONWEALTH," 


OF BOSTON, MASS., 


Now In Ide ErgyzNTH YxAR, gives a cordial recog- 
pltlon to ali (he progrossive movemontes of the 
age, and with Ite attention mainly upon 


POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, 
AKT AND NEWS, 


haa froo and unbiased columns for their elucida- 
ton. 28.00 lo Boston eubeoribere; $3.50 to mall 
subscribers, Sond for specimen copies. 
CHAS. W. SLACS & SON, Pnblishers. 
a 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SWEET, PURE BREATH DE- 

peads on ceriain bodily conditions, which 
are explained in Tire SENCE or Hang, anew 
Independent Hicalib monthly, at $2a year, Pub 
Mrhod by 8, R. WELLS, W. Broadway, N. 1. 


ii 


THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY JUUBNAL 


DEVOTED TU 


FREE RELIGION, 


Published by the Index Assucialiou at No. 142, 
Bi. Clair Bireat, Toledo, Ohio, with Branch 
Office at No. 35, Dey Bireet, New York City, 


EDITOR; 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOUD ALBUT. 


ASSOCIATE BDITUL; 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


O. B. FRUTHINGHAM, New York City. 

T, W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Masa, 

Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England, 

M. D, CONWAY, England. 


THE INDEX begins lis fourth volume under the 
moet fatteriag auspices. Stesdlly working for 
the religious emancipation and noblest culture 
of bumanity at large, and more Immediately of 
the American people, It bas recelved from the 
Uberal public & most generous support. Tho 
capital stock of the Indox Ansociation hax beon 
subscribed nearly to the full amount of One 
Hundred Thoueand Dollars. The elreulation of 
the paper has more than doubled within the past 
year, Infiuential frionds have given thelr means 
and thelr co-operation to ita cause, Many of the 
beet writers holh of America and England are 
constant contributors to lis columna, The peo- 
ple welcome ita words, grow dally moro Inter- 
ested in ite ideas, and become daily more ac- 
Uvely participant In the great movement it repre- 
sents, From all paris of the country a contin- 
nal stream of letters pours in from (he old and 
the young, from the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the tiiterate, from men and from 
women aliko, expreasing the warmost sympathy 


and tho profoundest interest in the work it Ip 
dolng. 


With all thin encouragement to persevere jn 

t he great canse which thue appeals to the best 
hopes and parposcs of the people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year Will posacss increased means 
of iafuence, It is doubled in sizo, and must 
soon be more than doubled in Power. [t will 
address itself more earncatly than ever (o men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the beat life and thought of the Age, and 
lo impart it even to the indifferent, the superati- 
tious, and the enalaved, It already wields a 


THE INDEX. 


ich muat grow greater every 
THE INDEX FOR 1878. 8 N e pure women flock to the A UNIQUE 


standard It apholde. 


In addition to Its general objects, tho practical 
object to which THE INDEX will ba henceforth 
epecially devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of securing the more complete aud con- 
alstent secularization of (he political aud educa- 
(ional Institutions of the United Hintes, The 
Church must give place to the Republic In (he 
afecilune of tho people, The Jast vesligus of 
ecclosiaatical control must be wiped ont of the 
Conatitations and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Conalitutlon, Tu accomplish this ob- 
Ject, the Liberala must msko s united demand, 
and prosont an unbroken front, sud the chief prac- 
tical alm of THE INDEX will be henceforth to 
organize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Lot every ono who belleves In this moyo- 
ment give It direct ald by helplug to Inczease the 
circulation of TUE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading papur ur 
eauoy of aiboughtful character, In cach Issue, 
will continue to bo one of (ha most marked feu- 
tures of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contribuilone will continue 
to be furnlehed by the well-knowu eminent wri 
lers who have already done so much tu give tu 
THE INDEX Its present bigh poslttuy, Mr, 
Cox wax and Mr. Vorsxy have kindly conecnted 
lo&furnlah every weck altornately a Lonvon 
Lerrezo containing matters of genoral íntorost to 
radical readers. 


A now Lirenany Deranrexstcuibractiy book 
notices and reviews hy wrllera of the first cxcol- 
lenco, wil! be specially acceptable to tlie readers 
of TUE INDEX, and supply a want which hne 
deen keenly felt.  Rev.TTnoxas Vicxens, of 
Cineinuntl, and Rev. Enwan» C. Towns, of 
New Haven, will write rogularly for this depart- 
mont; and thelr names are a unfiiclent guaraniee 


that it will be characterized by scholarship and 
ability. 


Every Issue of TUE INDEX will alao contaln 
a Boston lottor from Mr. Siver U. Monsg, late 
editor of the Rawicar, whose Evexina Norsa 
will be found one of the most attractlye features 
of the paper. Other interesting correspondence, 
communications, exiracis from valuable booke 
and periodicals, and miscellancous articles, will 
aleo be publishud; and such improvements will 
bo made from time iv time aa circumstances shall 
ronder powelble, 


NEW Yuuk OFFICE. 


The New York Office vf thu Index Aseoctation 
has been removed to No, 36, Dey Street, ground 
floor, and |a easy of acc to any one lu New 
York or ite suburbs, Mr. E, F. DInswont, a 
young geulleman of liberal education, radical 
convictions, and ¢xccilunt buelncxe obllity, will 
have charge of the ofico, where all tle publica: 
tons of the Association willjbe kept constantly 
on sale, subscriptions aad advertisements ro 
ceived, aud all other business promptly attended 
to, 

AGENTS, 


Local Agente for THE INDEX ure wanted in 
every clty and town throughout the country. 


The most liboral iorms nra Offered. Bend fur clr- 
enlars at once, 


The names, with addreos lu full, must be evul 
at the same time, Accompanied with the money 
in cach case. No orders will be filled ir these 
conditions are not complied with. 


TERMS, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dole 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at tho "ame 
rate for shorter periods, Al remittances of 
money must bo At (he ponder’ rie k, unless. for- 
warded by cheque, registered letter, or post office 
money order. 


Addrosa THE INDEX, 


Dawn 38, ToLkpo, Otto, 


PREMIUM, 


Photographs and Autographs 


ur 


LEADING WRITERS 
ur 


THE INDEX, 


O. B, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W- HIGGINSUN, 
W. J, POTTER, 
W. UI. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CAS. VOYSEY. 
A. W. STEVENS, 


F. E. ABBOT. 


EF The PHOTOGRAPH of any UNE of the 
above-named persons will be malled post-paid to 
any NEW eubscriber who shall remit £3.00 for 
one ycar's subscription to Tux Inpex. 


(^ To any one who shail sond a list of names 
of from one to eight NEW eubscribers and $3.00 
for each, a corresponding number of Photegraphs 
ehall bo mailed post-paid, to be given to these 
subscribers; and (he same numbor of Photo- 
graphs shall also bo mallod, post paid, as pre- 
mlum to the sender himself. 


EE” To any one who shall send $2.00 für three 
yeara' subscription (o Tux Inpex In advance, a 
fall wet of the Photographs shall be mailed post- 
paid. 


EE The Avtozraph of cach of the nhoye Amer- 
ican writers will li all cages accompany tlie cor 
responding l'botograph; bul no Antograph can 
bo sent wiih tho Pholograpi of the English 
writers. 


EZ Theec Photographe are well exceuted, are 
not on wale anywhere, and con bo obinined lu no 
other way, In offering them as premlmme, te 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely ou tho guud will 
and activo co-Upera: lou vf all frionda of Tur 
IxpEX. 


All orders for Photographs and remittan- 
ces of moncy should % addresgod to 
THE INDEX, 


Dnawza 38, ToLeDo, Omio, 


A SYNOPSIS 


ur 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHON. 


“PALL UGUWEK" Is a Story of English and 
American Life; the localization being pretiy 
equally divided between both countries. hu 
embrsces gonit London, eune (Epylith) coun, 
try life, much of New York journativm, laetud: 
ing the humorous and “Bohemian side ot it: 
travel from Untada io New Orlcana; a midway 
franeitiun, again, to Great Brian, and a returo 
10 Hie Calied States, where the sory virtually 
concludes, —the closing scenes traneplring [n 
Ihe Virgiutan penluwila, daring McClellan's un 
eneccasfil campalzn (here in the eccond year of 
the Tate civil war, The wholo narrative occore 
in the five years preceding that event, incident 
ally involving much that led up to it, parile 
ularly edcc#sion-(hine iu. Charleston, tonti Uer 
olin, the inside dotaile of which are not iu 
curlous, 

It is, also, iii the very warp and wen of it, an 
heterodox, rovionatistle, anti theological norel; 
its mato object being the exposire of the logical 
resulis of certain so-called rvilglowe uf inn 
ou the life and character uf eee wbo hold 
nem. Its author has endoavored ju show bow 
these, often. sincere and rouscilentlons persons, 
are nni muel be, not only not (he better, bat the 
woree for thelr adherence to cerlain theological 
tenete, now obsolete with all advanced (hinkert, 
but till dreadfully potential with the unio 
quiring nud acquieecent on bo h sides of (he 
Allaniic. Ue exbibite how there opiaivos 
polevu the Kladly springe of ualural afíccliuu, 
pervert character, aud are, du short, utterly 
miechlevous amd deplorsb'e, "This, (he fulfil. 
met or à lows-chetlshed purpose, bas vol, he 
believes, eutfered. frm. not being obtridcd, di 
dactically or otherwise, but allowed (o transpire 
nalitallz in the coured of a novel involving 
more than entl-ihevlugiea! objecie, 1t ts em 
pliatieally a etory, with a distinct and carefully 
wroughi-uut. plot, kept in view from begluning 


lo end. 


Free Religious Association. 


The 3eport ln pamphlet forni, of the ANNUAL 
Maerina of the Fnes RELA U Association für 
1872, can be obralned by applyiug to the Bot re. 
tary, WX. J. Porrsn, New Bxvrozp, Maes. l. 
contains caeays by John W., Chadwick, on “Lm 
Bury AND ruE Cuuncu I Axxnica ;" by C.D. . 
Alille, on the question, "Dogs Rexieron kur- 
RENENT A PERMANENT Sentiment or TEN HU- 
MAN MIND, OR IS IF A PERIMUIABLE BUFERET- 
tion? aud by O. Jj, Frothingham, on Tux RE- 
LiuUN or Iumaxrry;” together with the Ro- 
port of the Excentlvo Committec, and addrese- 
es nnd remarks by Dr, Dartol, A, P. Aleotl. 
Lucretin Moll, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alexander Loor, and others, Price, 35 conte; to 
packages of five or more, V cents each. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
| Secretary. 


—  — 


Three Vollara a Year. 


LIB 


VoLUME 4. 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 

The hour for action has arrived, The couse of free- 
dom calis upou us to combine our strength, our zeal, our 
efforts. These are 

THE DEMANDS UF LIBERALIMM, 

. Wedemand tint churches and other ecclestustical 
property shall no longer be exempt from Junt taxation. 

£z Wedemand that the employment of chaplains in 
Cog tng ane ll other feres 

un n w institutions xa 
— 4 i honey, shall be discontinued. p. 


ul 
e demand that all public appropriations for nect- 
arian educational And charitable tustitutlons shall 


sug- 
by the government shall b abollahed; and et 
MY that fe use of the Bible In the publie saliools, 
whether ostensibly na n text-book or nvowodly aa a 
book of religious Torat khall be prohibited. 
S We demand that the Appointment, by the Presl- 
dent of the Unitel States or by the Governors of tho vn- 
riuw States, Of all religious festivals and fits shall 


wholly cense. 

We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all otber departments of the government shall be 
abollabed, and that sImple affirination under the pulns 
and penultios of perjury &hall be established in it 


4 We demand that all religious services now 


sead. 
7. We demand that ni haws directly or Indirectty en- 
forcing the olservaneo Of Sunday as the Sabbath shall 


be repeater, 

[3 We denial that all laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of "Christian" inorality shall be abrogated, and 
that all lawa shall be conformed to thu ulrenienta of 
natural f (qual rights, and Impartial llberty, 

9. We demand that not only In the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the several Stites, but also in 
ihe practical administration of tho ume, no priviloge 
or advantage nhall be conceded to Christianity or any 
otherapecin! religion; that our entiro political system 
shall be founded and administered on a purely secular 
hada: and tint whatever changes shall prove neces: 
to thls ond shall be consistently, unflinehingly, an 
promptly made. 


Let us boldly und with high purpose moot Lhe duty of 
the hoor, Print to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 

Where, It Is our profound convletion that the safety 
vf republican Institutions 14 InperlHed, the advance of 
clvilization Hmpoded, and the nist sacred rightsof man 
lufringed, by the lenst Interference of the State 1n mats 
ter of religion ; and 

„ Certain grave Inconslstencles with the gen- 
yeral spirit of tho United States Constitution still mark 
the prmotical ndininistration Of our political system, 
1 the perpetalty of religious Uberty, the ex- 
enge of free public schools, nnd. the peace nnd prus- 
yerity of tho entire land ; 

THRKRPORR, We, the undomlgned, hereby assoctale 
vieselves together under the following 


AMTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 

Att. 1. —- Tuo name of this Association shall be THE 
LITERAL LEAGUK OV . 

AST. t Tlie object of the Liberal League shall be to 
meum practical eomplianee with tho Demands of. Lib- 
eralism" throughout the country, und especially 1n --—: 

Abo, as soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues 
shall have been formed. In. difterent places, to send two 
delegates too Natlonal Conventiou of Liberal peapea, 
Vibe hereafter called, En order to co-operate with the 
Arai of the country in securing the needed. reforina. 

Arr. &—The means employed In working for these 
thjects whsll be regular loval meetings, free discassions, 
lectures, Gilneas, conventions, the platform nnd the 
fires in yeneral, and all such other means ns are peace« 
ale, erly, and right, 

ABT, 4.—Such mayres shall be adopted for raining 
funda for the Langue ox shall be preseribed. 1n the By- 
Lawn 2 two-thirds vote of the members, 

Nus -Any person may become a member of the 
ique Uy sulseribing hls Or her name Lo these Articles 
ia E Tia 

~The OMeera of the Lengue shall be n Presi- 
ins View f'rexiilent, u [URP nm "Treuxsurer, and un 
dale Committees of three members; and their 
: me shall be thone eominonly pertaining to these 
denis a idont wed Meeretury Salt ex nfficto 

National Conve 

varn cal Ace un ventlon of Liberal Leagues 

Scio Articles of Agreement mny be nmend- 
wl ty a three-fourths vote of the mem ors present ot 
eA niat meeting, provided due notice of the pro- 
m aL endent a hall have been sent to every men- 

St Uwo weeks previous to such meeting. 


Liberals! f. pledge to you my undivided sympathies 
2 mL Vigorous co-operntion, both in THE INDEX 
Ted 9f It, in (his work of local nnd national organ- 
— Let os begin nt once to luy the foundations of 
fe ae party of freedom, which shall demand 
e Fe wectilarization of our municipal, state, and 

mal governnient. Bend tose promptly the list of 
hae — D. Liberal League that mny be formed, 
ae tei: 85 list uf all such Leagues shall be kept in 
Nuten i tonse, then, tu tue gront work of frcelng 
itl and Ton! tlie usurpations of the Church! Make 
liberty] as from ocean to ocean sacred to human 
Di Wing nc {int you are worthy descendants of 
tow untaj t wikdom nol Palriotism gave us a Constitu- 
"led With kaperxtittun ! Shake off your sum- 


hem, aud Urval 
the eliaus to 
tmely nubis itted i which you have too long 


ldd, O. Jun, 1, 1873, 
* 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORE, JANUARY 18, 1873. 


An Inference for December 222. 


VREACHED IN WEST CHURCH, BUSTON, 
BY C, A. BARTOL. 


"Pllgrims on the certh." 


HEBKREWS, xl. Lt. 

With what 233 ns humillty this confes- 
slou of the old worthies is put! Let me urge it 
too na the lesson of those we vall our pilgrim 
Btock. We build thelr monument, such os the 
“Standish Memorial,” to rival Bunker Hill: do 
we emulate their worth? We have discussed 
their faults,—some sternness, intolerance, exelu- 
Blvenesa, lsparagement of beauty In art and in- 

ustice to part of our humanity in their laws; 
ut, among these faults, we do not find dishonor 
or untruth, If any Puritan minister in the 
flesh answered to Mr, Hawthorne's character of 
Arthur Dimmesdale, in the Scarlet Letter, ho 
was a rarity. There are moro such smooth 
monsters now. We have heard the fictitious 
name freely applied to some modern and recent 
88 while the transcendent Amorican 
novelist does not verify his picture hy any hi- 
toric carc. Our aires, forefathers, nud pre- 
mothers, had this grandeur—what they meant 
was above-board, in open day. All came out 
and challenged the judgment of mankind, It is 
a matter of pride to have thelr blood |n our 
veins; the aristocracy of New England, to 
trace one's line by both parental branches to 
their source. But, 4 the Apostle, they are 
not all Abraham's who were of his seed; and 
Jesus cried to the Pharisees, Say not ye have 
Abraham to your father; fur of these stones God 
can raise up children to Abraham." 

It is not enough to celebrate nnd commein- 
orate our ancestry, though in the cloquence of 
Webster or Everett or Choate, with “the labor of 
an age in piled stones,” or with zeal for the pre- 
servation of buildings like the Old South 
Church, over which society and trade, by laws 
we cannot withstand, nlike march in their 
course, and from which only a sentimental 
vanity pretends we derive any Uv pec 
sanctity; all thls is not enough. Unless we in- 
herit the excellence we praise, It is but idolatry, 
the worship which By posts can pay: It is 
said to be difficult to find Plymouth Rock, so 
much is said about; it Is dissipated, a piece here 
and a piece there; but no broad and solid basis 
appears. Where is the rock of thot sincerity, 
ballt an more (han the granite ledge by (hose 
landers, in 1620, on the win shore? A great 
religious soclety in another city calls its institu- 
tion Plymouth Church; docs its faith or minis- 
tration demonstrate the veracity, that truth to 
their Nght, of those it Is operated by and coni- 

of, which the name implies? These are 
dispassionate, but searching and terrible ques- 
tions, which duty puts, from a perception that 
the community is boney-combed, enten into, 
rotton, hollow-sounding and crumbling to our 
tread with insincerity; so discased tis doubtful 
if the patient could survive the operation of cut- 
ting it out. : 
ut what is sincerity? Willingness to he 
known, hnving nothing in thought or act to be 
ashamed of; or to run from after committing, 
like Adam among tho trees of the garden, 
What is there In us for truth to scare, like bats 
e light ? 
ge ning are privacies that belong not to 
others’ eyes. Pao not bathe or go to in 
the street. Napoleon said, we not wash 
our dirty linen In public. But to be sincere is 
not to wish to secrete any deed, transaction, or 
relation for immoral or discreditable reasons. 
It is to have no reserves of what cannot bear the 
light of the gun. It were pleasant if not Import- 
ant, in the way of association, to preserve an old 
building of our ancesters: I feel ike une toa 
funeral when it falls. But the old building and 
the old theology preached In it must pass; only 
let the old principle remain and ablde,—and that 


is their sincerity. 
— the Fouita from Germany; 
and we protes 


t republicans are tempted to 
rejoice at the intolerant and yet impolitle net. 
But are tho Jesuits only there? Are they all 
Romish? Is there no Jesultry in America? 
What is Jesultry but disguise, dissimulation, 
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feigning what we do not 

what we do, ns mere tool in them bands 
And of this what store, more than heaps of 
things in warehouses, on hand in State and 
Church! A famous clergyman, in a lecture to 
young men, candidates for the ministry, in Yale 

ollege, tells hem; “When it comes to x 
irs Li ons Have DE the feeling, you must act as 

„mat you may ca our congrega- 

tion with you," $^ not that Jeultical t 

likely to make a Jesults’ Coll , even in Con- 
necticut? Ts not that to turn tbe church Into a 
theatre, the preacher into an actor, the pulpit into 
a stage? But it is not good counsel even for the 
dramatic art. The pee of a play—Booth or 
Kemble—4does not best when he simulates, but 
when he Is possessed with the sentiment of the 
character he impersonates and would represent. 
Does the minister, then, whom Orthodox and 
radical and Unitarlan Mberal critica in our news- 
oen 8 the greatest preacher in the 
and, himself pretend to when he Is not touched 
by the emotion appropriate to the p in hia 
discourse? ‘‘ Assume n virtue, if you have it 
not," bitteri, Baye Hamlet to his mother: does 
he, the captivating lecturer, assume the sighs, 
postures, acial expressions, tender or piercing 
ooks of love, lowliness, justice, frankness, when 
the qualities are far from him? And In prayer 
take on the posture, air, and manner of gratitute, 
penitence, pleading entreaty, ardent devotion, 
when, so far as the Inward experience fs con- 
cerned, itis alla masque and afarce? Rather 
than do It, my friends, let me cut off my bands 
and put out my eyes, and have my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth! God forgive, If done 
it I ever have! Better the palsy than such bum- 
bug and quackery,—charlatanry alike in the 
lyceum or the sacred d The imposture of 
Colorado diamonds, speculation at the capitol 
involving Congress in the Ring, is no worse, 

Not the personal bearing of thisor any individ- 
ual man is my point, but the moral concern for 
the whole community ; and wheu I learn that 
sixty thousand coples of such instruction, with- 
out a note of remonatrance, have been 
through the land, I feel that the humblest volce 
— be rnised to warn of the corrupting in- 

uence. 

But the probe of ecclesiastical, as of — 1 —— 
editorial, legal, or medical, and all social Insin- 
cerity, mus fo deep and wide. I bave read 
with interest the account of the iustallation ser- 
vices of another distinguished pastor; and it has 
been circulated through the country by the dall 
secular and the weekly religious press wi 
marked effect on the public mind. e Evan- 
gelical Council, composed of many denomina- 
tions, excluding only the Unitarian and Radical, 
were moved to teara by the tale which the ceon- 
vert to their views from a more liberal faith told 
of the mental unrest, agitation, and dissatisfac- 
tion he had suffered for years before making u 
his mind that he must leave the ranka of his o 
friends Did he mean to declare that, till the 
new light of n ret e bellef broke on him, 
and he exchanged the freedom of the spirit for 
the bonds of a creed, be had been insincere? 
Was all the former pre-eminent unction put on? 
Was his frequent and ardent profession of the 
peace nnd Joy of religion false? Did be win 
and with conscious innocency swindle yo 
men into the fold aud the ministry, as aware o 
the little capital for such operations he had, as 
that famous American firm of bankers In Paris. 
which bas just gone by the board, covered by 
failure with disgrace? How far can honest de- 
lusion in such matters go? Afters jon Bo 
dreadful as to play the part of a leader of the old 
body, with protestations of loyalt and fidelity, 
earnest as a magistrate’a oath support 
constitution, or a soldler's engagement fo follow 

,—may he possibly mistaken now, 
and ps entering into & series of wanderings 
through the spiritual world, or the many devious 
arches and alleys of this huge coliseum we call 
Christendom? May not some wicked commen- 
tator suspect that want of success and reduction 
of pay mixed with the motives of change, as in 
other cases they have done? Deno ons 
are the worst peloni Doubtless any man, — 
der fresh conviction, may J alter his cre 
and his place; bnt he should, if be can, ahun 
the necessity of confounding his earlier . — 
nocusing his antecedente, shaming his spiri 


tage, defiling bis record, or fouling the nest 


e lay. 
ira n illustrate our own 


experi ict insincerity, the worse 
than ence, Gele . th Viam! between 
d being; between the 
ym E blie: between our conversatlon or AC- 
tion and our thought, When the mantle of dis- 
simulation or pretension is once woven, no bigger 
than a kerchief lifted to the face, even in n spe ‘<a 
er's affectation of what he does not feel, because he 
fancies it good for an msembly for him to carry 
at least a semblance of fine otion, reverence, 
thankfulness, pity, zeal to interest and edify the 
folk and entertain the hour,—what les may not 
that innocently esteemed mantle cover! The 
Pharisee, sensüalist, cheat may be under that 
cloak, We shall not know whether anything is 
true-hearted that he says or does, or but one 
great comedy, ns some think the world is,— a 
stage, and the men and women tuerely playama. 
It was said of a certain habitual jester, long 
since gone to his sober Recount, — We don t 
know when he is in earnest, or if he ever is,” 
There is no virtue, comfort security, but in 
sincerity. Is there not something inaincere in 
the proposition now #0 muth debated to crase 
the names of battles from, or not continue them 
on, the army-register and the regimental fings ? 


The motive may be good, to introduce an era of 


good feeling. In the breast of our grentand un- 
wisely ee Senator I doubt not this is the 
aim. But would that be the effect? What but 
absurd, all this tinkering and patehing of recon- 
cilistion? God and time are the reconcilers. No 
brave man of the South wants to forget the war 
in which he was bent; and the attempt at obliv- 
jon ia foolish and Impotent save to. make recol- 
lection more flagrant and intense. Ispenk, ns 
said a British orator, with the freedom of histo- 
ry, and I trust without offence; for he that 
undertakes to abolish history one jot or tittle 
labors in valn at n mendacious task. When by 
n party voto in the United States Sennte, some 
thirty rears ngo, n former resolution of censure 
ngainst General Juckson for Iawless assumption 
was expunged from the record, the censure and 
facts it was founded on, so far from being 
destroyed, were but emphasized and repeated a 
thousand times, were the removal of the deposita 
right or wrong. So we must accept in our 
annals and in every natural fit reminder, avold- 
Ing all taunts, the events of our civil strife. No 
taunts did your dead sons and brothers fing! I 
Inment your omission of the iutended memorial 
pane. But, commemorated or not In any special 
way, their deeds and sucrifices, noble as any of 
their fathers, will cry from the ground like the 
blood of Abel, as their spirits call from heaven; 
and blazon themselves for posterity in immor- 
tal story, aud more than silken nnd gilded 
cloth be against new peri! both our banner and 
our shield. 

When I complained of theological insincerity, 
my friend said: "It is something that people 
and priest are getting to be nware of it, to see 
the f between their practiee or profession 
and their belief," T answered: “This very con- 
sciousness, unless we repent, makes what was 
before unconscious depravity tobe real positive 


n," 

Be truthful; for frankness is benutiful and 
beneficial too, I hate the disguised opinion, the 
lip-amile, akin-deep, and covert act, A returning 
traveller informs me that the German mind has 
about given up the notion of a personal immor- 
tality or God, Well, let the German tongue any 
30! Whoever, in America, though my dearest 
friend thinks Ho, let him say so; truth, though 
heaven fall and God with it, as he cannot bein 
truth. Weahall know then what ground we stan 
on. We shall stand on the Pilgrim ground, and 
on the ground of that Declaration of Indepen- 
dence which so boldly proclaimed the views 
of our revolutionary statesmen to mankind, 
But, lacking this grace of openness and courage 
to stand by our convictions, we cease to have 
the old sublime Puritan and Hebrew fecling of 
being pil ims, strangers, sojourners in the earth ; 
like the woman that sang her pilgrim son 
to me on the Bt. Jolin, while the water sucked 
under the steamer’s kecl, and we might well say 
in the language of Elijah, which we only hear 
gung for amusement. in nn Oratorio: “O Lord, 
now take away my life; for I am no better than 
my fathers ;’’ for surely in the grund virtue we 
are not half so good, and without it life is noth- 
x . — ls be 

e grenter because not only the indi- 
vidual but society is insincere, ‘Trotection of 
manufactured goods? We area joint stock com- 
pany to protect certain vices, It is thought 
mart to tthe revenue, to &wear falsely at 
the custom-house, to bribe offleers, to buy 
votes, to atuff ballot-boxes, voting early and 
often (witness the election of Mayor in Bos- 
ion) to get our gloves and silk dresses 
free of duty; and one merchant is cou- 
victed of wrong entries, invoices, cheating on a 
great 8 excuse is that others do the same 
on a small one, that the iniquity is commou 
and everybody would like to have a hand ant 
take ashare, We think nobody too good for it. 
“You declare too much," said to me the officers. 
When eminent persons are charged with impro- 
prieties, there is an interest to shield then, to 
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o witnesses nnd their testimony. 
Bub be thelr aceusations true or not, they are 
thus spread more widely to undermine charac- 
ter, all the more because Ludlow Jail ls opened 
or Music Hall shut, than by any moyin of free 
speech, ns well ag free trade, to mego course, 
with refutation or frank ly. jsons nre 
whispering-gallerics, muzzled-mouths louder 
than cannon; and closets let out their soft- 
spoken secrets in the reverberation of house-tops. 
Sincere dealing with moral truth or personal 
reputation alone is snfe. Re it Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Daniel Webster, or an contemporary, re- 
rb only ex tes, till remorseless justice 
drags out the malt that is concealed. 
De open; own your errors; “oonfess your 
faults one to another;" tell what you have done ; 
shrink not from having a window put into our 
brenst: it must be looked through sometime. 
Samuel Johnson and Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
acknowledged their weakness In ylelding to 
temptation; and, when the enemies of Mr. 
Hamilton hinted that he was unpatriotic because 
he had been impure, he sublimely repelled the 
imputation on his love of country by admitting 
with a blush, as he expressed it, his private fault. 
Omy friends, do nothing that. you will want to 
hide! 

Such the inference from the Pilgrims for our- 
selves: this the height and port of those men: 
what they appeared they were! Was their virtue 
one of efreumstance more than merit? They 
needed but to be supple compromisers, and re- 
maln in the old eathedrals and the luxurious Bo: 
cial circles of their English home; they needed 
but to be revolutlonists to sta and with Crom- 
well beard the . on the question of elvil 
nud religious liberty and fight it out, Their ain- 
cerity was but attested, not erented, hy other 
conflicts in this western wilderness with savage 
Nature and savage man, When the wise and 
witty Dr. Kirkland was repronched for the 22d 
of nber sumptuous dining of the New 
England Society, while the Pilgrims had been 
reduced to parched corn, he answered, “They 

‘ot the best they could, and we do the ame!“ 
Mey were obliged on this spot once to live on 
roots, acorns, and clams, till a voel arrived 
with provisions in the harbor amid eating ice; 
then the grateful, godly men . or all 
the colonies a solemn day of Thanksgiving. 
We cannot preserve some of their laws; we 
would not mimic their manners; nor do I ex- 
hort you to imitate their virtues, for a borrowed 
isa 1 * excellence, diamond turned to 

e; but our contemplation may be asimila- 
ion of what was noble in their spirit. 

All is concluded In two counsela: Be true to 
your light, and have no secreta to be ashamed of! 
Then you are right and safe. The Pilgrims at 
least made a clean breast. They bad not much 
light of sclence, of matter or mind, but were 
true to all they had,—and to the great Light of 
Duty and God's word ns it spoke to them. How 
they were led by cloud and fire! We have a 
great deal of light: how true to it nre we as 
their sons ? 

* be co e 
SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 


The London correspondent of the Chrixtion 
Register mentions with Just praise a periodical 
published by the “Manchester District Bunday 
School Association," whose nim Is to tell children 
the plain truth, e sn 

It Is known ns the Sunday School Teachers! 
Manual, amd appears once in three months, 
The four numbers for the present year nre ex- 
ecedingly rich in the variety and extent of infor- 
mation given, suggestions made, and of just such 
help ns almost every Sunday-sehool teacher 
stands in conscious need. Its editora say—one 
of whom Is an excellent practical teacher, and 
the other us excellent n scholar—'Our object 
throughout has been to make our Manual ns pop- 
ular and easy as is compatible with thorouxbly 
sound treatment of the subject matter; but we 
feel most strongly that our teachers ought no 
longer to be put off with science n century old, 
and that views of Scriptural history, theology 
aud criticism, which are considered ‘antiquated 
in our studies, ought not to be offered to our 
scholars as if they still kept their place, Any 
gnin in apparent rhopiiorty and case we should 
consider very dearly bought nt n loss of scientific 
accuracy or intellectual and spiritual stralghtfor- 
wnrdness, Ina series of lessons upon Hebrew 
Literature, the Old Testament Seriptures, Rev, 
Mr. Carpenter and Rev. Mr. Wicksteed manfully 
ay The teacher must take especial care not to 
let his scholara mop that’ the stories nnd leg- 
ends 'nre historically true; for if he does 80, he 
only preparing for them n ve. painful and per- 
haps dangerous shock when the time comes for 
them to discover that they have been misled, but 
is acting dishonestly ns well! In fact, the whole 
spirit of this excellent periodical, which costs 
here but two pence (four cents) a number, is read 
in these words; ‘No true reverence can be the 
fruit of want of honesty. "No thought of conse- 
quences ought ever to interfere with nking 

1e truth. Teach children the truth 1 thc 
first, and there will be no false beliefs for that 
truth to shock in after times. Silence is bad, bul 
untruth is worse. Let every one teach what he 
believes, or else not teach at all,’ 
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PAUL GOWER, 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN OLD LADY AND GENTLEMAN OF THE OLU 
SCHOOL, 

An old lady and gentleman sat together 
the —.— of their own house, in London, —— 
September day, at sunset. 

"he house stood In a dull street, contiguous to 
und Ue with the lower of the Hamp- 
stead Ronad. At the date of its erection ite back 
windows had commanded n pleasant prospect of 
fields wherein cows pastured, hedge-rows, and 
green lanes,—the expanse Including what was 
then Marylebone Fields and ts now Regent's 
Park, and stretching northwards to the 
heights of Hampstead, It had been purchased 
while ln an unfinished condition, by! t 
occupant, as an agreenble suburban retreat from 
business, to be completed according to his own 
taste and convenience; but the omnivorous mo- 
ona soon absorbed the ei and Its environs; 
and, years before the time of which I write, miles 
of streets, rows, crescents, and villas lay between 
it and ony grecn field, 

The street had gone down in the world, become 
utilitarian and shabby of aspect, There were 
amall shops in it; tenements once sacred to com- 
yetence and citlzen-gentility had degenerated 
nto many-belled lodging-houses; beer was 
licensed to be drunk on the premises at the atreet- 
corners; and, opposite the abode of which I 
write, a gin-palace flared nocturnally. The 
house itself had grown grimy with -aoe 
tury's smoke; Its back-garden, erst terminating 
in a wicket-gate, whence children nsed to sally 
forth on summer-afternoon rambles to Primrose 
Hill, was blockaded by stables abutting on a 
mews," shut in by walls and nelghbored by a 
brewery. Its two pear-trees had long been out 
down, leaving unsightly stumps in tho spare 
nnd elekly grasa or dirty gravel; its few flowers 
ejtenres late iu the season and, as if — 
of the attempt to cheer so sombre u spot, 
early; while the vines on the sooty trellis exhib- 
ited a greater crop of ‘ blacks" (as Londonera 
call the peculiar, carboniferous deposit of their 
innumerable chimneys) than pw. Whether 
viewed from front or rear, the house was as com- 
mon place und uninviting as cat e the thou- 
sands of its classin the British metropolis, 

Nor did its external napeot belle its interior. 
It would have been very easy to imagine a more 
cheerful residence, Silence reigned in its shady 
upper chambers, and when the sunlight came 
through their half-closed blinds, it seemed to 
shine with chastened splendor appropriate to the 
place. Family portralts had faded into dimnos 
on the walls; 9 of old preachers stared 
severely, or liſted their hands in testimony 
against you, out of frames as sombre and unor- 
namental ns their own vlenges; and the eh 
gloomy book-cases—imausoleums of serious liter- 
ature—looked aa if their dusty contents were ns 
little disturbed as any philauthropist would have 
desired, in tenderness to hls species, The furni- 
ture was not old enough to hnve borrowed 4 
charm from antiquity, and had a desolate alr of 
disuse nbout it; while the cumbrous bedsteads 
n associated themselves with the Iden 
of solemn death-hours, rather than healthful 
slumber, or the hopes, fears, and endearments 
attendant on the entrance of human life into this 
world. All of these, however, and much more, 
both of Joy and sorrow, the old rooms had con- 
tained in their day; insomuch that to sore of 
their occupants the very echoes seemed to have 
grown sad and thoughtful; though a girl's volce 
sometimes surprised them into temporary * 
ness, and their erenking floors still vibrated to 
the hopeful tread of youth. 

I have said that on old lady and gentleman 
sat together in the parlor of this house, at sunset, 
It was a back room. The sun-light, streaming 
in through a bay-window, looking weetw 
made Jong shadows on the sober-colored drugget 
which covered the carpet, while the corners of 
the room grew darker for the contrast. The 
large-seated, oval-backed chairs; the ponderous 
old sofa; the paintings and engravings on the 
walls; the grout, time-stained Blble-map deplet- 
ing the wanderings of the Israelites in the dese! 
and the battles and sieges of the old Testament, 
with its quaintly-delineated armies, tents, and 
celties, were already half-invisible. As the floor 
grows dusky, the light, stealing upwards, reveals 
three large and henvily-framed portraits, the 
centre one almost n full-length, and excelling 
the others in execution ns in size, It represents 
a burly man in black, with an unpre ing, 
coarse, brown face, heavy features and jowl, nu 
a voal-black wig cut straight acros and ungrace- 
fully hiding his limited forehead. This was ^ 
likeness of the ghee-ndtorious William Hunting- 
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pular preacher, whose rugged pulpitings | was a suggestion of latent antagonism in her 


—1 ilm from one of o" lowest conditions in | voice. n 
to be hailed ns à -seut messenger, or Hm!“ ejaculated the old NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
We ded as & fanatic or vulgar impostor, during | '" Mr. Sabin, indeed! ‘That'll do heath 25. “A gentleman to seo you, air ipe L 
the latter part of the last — the epilar years | may go back to your piano—and shut the door. | name, but he says you dowt know him." ‘ho 
ere pet century. It had been painted by | Mr: Gower! tlie old gentleman had eunk into qoel him to walk in, Rebecca.” The old 
an Itallan artist of some merit and celebrity, at | n brown study—“ f want to speak to you." Indy adds a hurried caution relative to the safet 
Well," he said, composedly, “what is it?” | 9f the hats and coats in the pi - 


‘What sort of le nro these Sabi " 
Paul is so taken up with? He Panna whom 
house three or four times n week, I'm sure, in- 
stead of coming straight home, as he ouglit to 
do. Anice pow it must be, to encourage young 
pev = Kayak out Ra sorts of improper hours! 

is ness 
should like to know?» ^" "t Kennington, I 

I'm sure I don't, my dear," was Mr. Gower's 

WR: I thought you'd 

M ought you'd met this Mr. Sabin u 
Mr. Bligh'a?" snil the old lady, remptorily. 
ae wasn’t he, or something of that 

“Yes; I believe so. And a very worth man 
he appeared to be, though (ns I am piven to 
understand) he is not too prosperous In worldly 
matters,” 

Hm! does he paint pictures or houses? ” 

‘Pictures, my dear, pictures! and cleans and 
restores them. Paul must have got acquainted 
with him and his family through young Sabin— 
— tall cn] pny yoli kuom, who called here 

. Hehvas w x. some ti 
didn't Hke the business." — t “me ime, but 

„An idle fellow, I dare say!“ cried the old 
lady. remember him—coming asking for 
Paul, with moustaches and a nasty cigar stuck 
in his mouth—in the morning, too! I don't ap- 
prove of such acquaintances!’ 

To which sentiment her husband offering no 
response, the conversation flagged for a minute 
or two. It was resumed by Mrs. Gower. 

“Do you know that Paul will be out of his 
time In n month?” she asked. 

"Ay?" Mr, Gower raised his bushy eye- 
brows in tranquil surprise. He must be near 
one-and-twenty, then; he was articled—let me 
&ce—on his sixteenth birthday.” 

„Hels twenty-one next sixth of November,” 
suld the old Indy emphatically ; “day after Guy 
Fawkes’ day—I awaye remember it by that." 

“We must be thinking of doing something 
for him, my dear." 

“That's Ais busin I suppose!" Another 
pause, broken ns before by Mrs, Gower. 

"He'll have to depend upou himself for his 
position in life, I believe. If he doesn't know 
that by this time, It's high time ho did! And 
the speaker nodded her head, again nnd again, 
vigorously and augrlly. 

er husband did not reply. As if gathering 
energy from his silence, the old lady kept on. 

“Young poe who have nothing to look for- 
wards to but thelr own exertions should be 
obedient, persevering, ambitious, industrious, 
They should try to deserve the good-will of their 
elders to whom they owe cverything, and plan 
and scheme to get on in the world more than 
they do, and then they'd be helped. Instead of 
whieh they seem quite indifferent, and waste 
their time with a agen of people whom their 
friends disapprove of. And they must take the 
co uence! Friends are all very well, and 
acquaintances are all very well, but they're not 
businces! And business is what young people 
ought to give their minds to, always, We shall 
see what their Sabins "—wlth the bitterest em- 
phasis on the word— will do for them when the 
time comes.“ 

„Well! well!" said Mr. Gower, who always 
spoke with deliberation and seemed apprehen- 
sive of over-atctling himself; young people will 
be young people, you know, aud we mustn’t ex- 
pect to fiud old heads on young shoulders, Paul 
ought to come home earlier, of course, but Mr. 

doesn't complain of him.“ 

He's a great deal too easy and doesn’t trouble 
his head abaut nny of 'em!" cried the old lady. 
„Don't tell me! I know bow things go on at 
that office. I was ugulust his golug there, at 
first; he'd much better bave been put to a linen- 
draper's; then he'd have begun to carn money 
at once, and been kept in out of mischicf. But 
that was your doing and Mr. Blencowe!'s: I 
wonder bow Ae'd like to have to keep him, If he 
doesn’t find a situation! That would worry him 
worse than that nasty, deceitful clergyman who 
behaved so badly to poor dear Ruth. However, 
I've quite made up my mind about Paul; he 
shall either come home at proper hours, or stay 
out al ther. Night after night! night after 
night!—he was very different once—before he 
knew these Sabius. Yu ten find out uw 7 — 
of his going there, if ve to go to the house 
on pri rd And so I shall tell him-—pretty 
sharply, too ! » 

As this was, perhaps, the fiftieth time that 
Mrs. Gower had relieved herself by similar 
declarations, her husband listened with true 
matrimonial resiguation and without further re- 
mark; so the couversation ended. Nor was a 
word uttered till twenty minutes later, when the 
old gentleman proposed ringing the bell for tea, 
and called Ruth to light the lamp. Just then a 
doublo knock at the street door, and the appear- 
ance of n mald servant announced a visitor. 


and cost of the old gentleman, whose 
the regne t hangs on one side of it, and that of 
his on the other. As the originals of these 

nces are present, I transfer attention 
io them from the canvas. 

They sit to the right and left of the firo-place, 
which, In ition of the season, is orna- 
mented with & parti-colored ciney paper. 
‘The old gentleman rèclines in an arru-chalr, in a 
corner, immediately op — s . — 

ed, aiw ndmits a strong draught. 
beet: If the wid blows from the cast, to 
which grievaneo Mr, Gower is ns sensitive as the 
majority of elderly Englishmen; but his having 
asumed the place as master of the house, forty 
years ago, la, of course, an insurmountable ren- 
jou for never changing It, until ho shall require 
chulm no longer. His crossed legs rest on a 
foot-stool; hls Bible and spectacles nre on n 
lirycket, con veulent to his right hand ; and there 
isa little table at his left, with a speclal candle 
upon it, ready for lighting. He could not be in 
a better position for having his portrait taken, 
aid here It is :— 

He is a handsome old gentlemau—seventy-six 
on his last birthday—with u hae, placid face 
and a massive, bald head, fringed with thick, 
white hair. His nose is large and prominent, 
hla mouth spacious and tranquil In expression, 
hia eyes rather deep set, light blue In color, but 
100 smal] In size, and over-arched by very white, 
bushy eyebrows. When he walks abrood, ut 

his full helght of six fect, dressed Jn blaek 
of n by-gone fashion, with a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowüed hat, silver-buckled kneo-breeches 
and galters, peoplo gencrally take him for a eler- 
gyman of the od school, not nt all to bis dissat- 
faction, Crosaing-sweepers have been known 
lo quote Seripture to hiin, on the strength of hia 
personal ap ce, thereby obtalning another 
penny, Indoed, he has preached sermona in his 
— to tell the truth, exceedingly poor 
0ne8—88 n disciple of hia late friend and pastor, 
William Huntingdon, who rather disap; roved 
of lt when Mr. Gower first took his opinion on 
the subject, and advised him to make very aure 
of bis “calling” before assuming ministerial 
functions; but subsequently consented to ordniu 
him, after the manner of his sect, and let him 
travel about the country, in his own gig, at his 
own expense, neglecting his own proper busi- 
new, for the very dubious benefit of chapels of the 
Independent persuasion. He seldom preaches 
now, however, except when the trusteca of cer- 
taln "Rooms" in Grafton Streot, Fitzroy Square 
(a seceded branch of Whitfield's Tabernacle), are 
very hard run for a Wednesday evening's dis- 
course, when they know that Mr. Gower is 
always available. 

The old lady has rather a stately nir, and 
though she wears spectacles, her eyes louk sharp 
and shrewd under her old-fashioned cap. She 
äts very erect, with the large table drawn up in 
front of her. ‘There is n picture In à corner (to 
the right as you enter the room) representing 
her as little girl with a smiling face, clear 
eyes, a laco cap, nud a no- ros in her bosom ; 
bot more than sixty years lie between that ani 
the old lady of LenS ‘Time has rifled the 
roses of her cheeks with but little less ceremony 
than that with which he despolled the real 

of half u century ago; and, if her eyes 
are still sharp, her nose is the same, and likewise 
ber temper; while her lips are thin and with- 
ered, though they have not forgotten to smile, if 
liey do v more rarely than of old. Conipelled 
»y the fading light, she has put aside her needle- 
work, = seems to be fldgetting n little; for her 


A tall man of about forty, muscular in fi re 
without auperfluity of flesh, his face sunbumt and 
rather bandsome, but un romisingly bard and 

een in expression, His black hair waa cat very 
short, his u — lip and the sides of his face were 
shaven, but he wore a beard, the liar metal- 
lie lustre of which was eviden ly produced by 
the application of old-fashioned, inferior dye 
they have made such improvements in the arli. 
cle nowadays that there ix really no detecting it, 
when scientifically applied. IT he had let his 
moustachos grow, as well as his beard, it would 

ave improved his personal appearance by hidin 
his mouth, which, without being either too thic! 
or thin-li Was large and so unpleasantly in- 
dicative of self. will that one couldn't help sus- 
Ra that it might look crue}, on provocation. 
The visitor's dress consisted of n loose summer 
coat of tho thin, black material denominated 
alpaca, a silk walsteont of the same color, what 
the wearer would have called dark "pants," n 
white hat, and very shiny patent-leather boots. 

"I have undertaken the delivery of n letter to 
you, sir," he says, in a strongly-accented nasal 
voice—after po itely saluting Mr. and Mrs. 
Gower—''from the United Stafes.“ 

"Pray take a chair, air!’ And the old lady 
nervously rubbed the glasses of her spectacles, 
and hastily settled them upon her nose, in order 
to scrutinize the stranger; her husband, mean- 
while, taking the letter and drawing the eandle, 
which Ruth had just lighted, tow. him, 

Not so much in consequence of observing that 
the stranger’s bright dark eyes were fixed on 
her grand-daughter's countenance, ns from a 
rising anticipation which made the old lady's 
heart beat fast, did she tell Ruth, in an ‘agitated 
manner, to leaye the room. 

The girl hesitated, paused, and then sald 
frankly and decidedly : Br beg your pardon, 
grandma, but if this gentleman comes from my 
father, I should like to stay," Mra. Gower mo- 
tioned her to remain, 

My dear," she then inquired of her husdand, 
tis It from John? I'm eure it's from John! 
9.5 keep it from me! Do you know him, 
sir 


" The strangers look made his -assent super- 
uous, 

"It is from our son," the old gentleman nn- 
swered, turning with tremulous hand to the sig- 
nature of the letter. 

"I thought so! I knew it! Thank God for It!” 
The old T clasped her hands tightly over her 
breast, laughing aud crying, *' 7 poor child ! 
my darling! Oh, sir! how kind of you to bring 
the news! It's years and years since we have 
heard anything about him—we’d almost given 
up hoping !—but J didn't—his old mother didn't! 
And why hasn't he written before?" The old 
lady's questions and cjaculationa ended in tears; 
she broke down, and, to employ the phrnae ordi- 
narily used by her sex on such occasions, had a 


nr good ery. 

“I guess the dobtar has posted you up pretly 
thoroughly in his letter," sald the American, 
when Mrs, Gower, alded by the sympathizing 
exhortations of her husband, and not less inter- 
ested, thongh more collected grand-daughter, 
had regained her self-control. If I can te tyon 
anything in addition, you're welcome, I'm 
sure.“ 

“Rend it out," sail the old lady to her hus- 
band, who looked towards the stranger and hes- 
itated. With ready tact nnd politeness, ho rose, 
offering to withdraw into the adjoining room ; 
and, after a little to-do in disclaim A 
and ordering candles, did so, wal into the 
front parlor and cloeing the door after him. 

‘Then Mr, Gower read the letter aloud. 


It was from his eldest son, breaking a silence 
which had lasted nearly fourteen years, I shall 
tell his story hereafter. At present it is sufflelent 
to state that he had been the prodigal of the fam- 
ily. His letter was n peculiar one, — ree 
characteristic of Its writer. It seemed dictated 
by a sense of duty nnd strong fceling, but em- 
bittered hy apprehensions of n cold reception 
whieh pnst severity led him to expect nnd 
against Which he was too proud to remonstrate i 
though he longed for a return of affection anc 

mpathy, and had expericneed enough of mis- 

rtune to yalue both. It was this misfortune, 
he alleged, which had withheld him from carlier 
communication, Inasmuch as it would have ne- 
cessitated humilinting confessions of want of 
success and definite position in Ife, aud perhapa 
laid him open to the suspicion of selfish motives, 
from the dread of which hard-earned wealth 
had at length absolved him. That mam Be 
gaid, now enabled him to relieve those who had 
for so many years supplicd his place, of the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining his children, and to 
offer them a home in the United States, if they 
were willing to come, and those who had ch 
of consented to part with them. Accordingly 
he had written not only the present letter, but 
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the adjoining parlor, a slender, handsome gir 
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m: ld you call, graudimn ? Shall I light the 


h 9i 
* v yet, my dear. I wanted to ask you 
pr ihata all. Did you let Paul in, last 


Yos, grandma,“ 

Shunt, as if tho a! eo with a little con- 

er roid- 
fg a unpleasant subject. ere desirous of avoid 
vinitor ! ha Past tweive again, nud you a 
there, Tm y goings on, tight afler n ti— 
enough io not cross with yov, though it's 
ithe ain ea A ya death. Do you know 
‘et time this evening 5^ at anything like 
ton with wit Ling about golüg to Kenning- 
\ „Sabin, the girl replied, ro- 
“tantly, unt by no means timidly ; Indeed there 
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28 
olics and the French Protestants—x 


f the Misis- 1. Gi 
aleo to the guardian of Ruth (who, as the reader | Buzzard's Bend, on the banks o Bishop Wordsworth, and the "Free Presbyter 


ippi. : 
red from an observation of Mrs. sipr ‘ i ver," sald the old lady, | of Dundee—all betray the same wistful yearnin 

ha nea f his pa- EN age — and grand-daugh- for an authority thatshall strengthen me Weak. 
referring the joe to the 1 P.. ter, she had listened to the American with a» | ness * ithout over-ruling your positive convie- 
le much astonishment as Interest; such n variety of | tons, But such an authority, pliant wherever 

n, who, he trusted, adventure and employment sounded hnlf-incon- ou press, nnd sustaining where you wish ty 
ail Disavow- | ceivable to their English eare. They, were, be- | lean, by no means easy to find, if only for this 

withatanding his protract 2 rity in the | sides, rather disturbed at the idea of the hero of | reason, that different minds want to enlarge their 


assumption of right or au á A "es. freedom in different directions; go that the . 
5 canotiied by long abeyance, he yet | the narrative owning pipet turuing to Eng- | 0f movement in all the various churches "hao; 
wished to remind his kinsfolk of azitence, "Does my father think of returulng “NB | discsvered that where they want to enlarge their 
and to assure both Paul and Ruth of his love an land ?" inquired Ruth. liberty, their colleagues and friends are of all 


solicitude for their welfare. The former, he “To be sure he does!“ cried Mrs, Gower—a things anxious, If not to narrow, st least nol (o 


ffe though. 4 y 
thought, mnigh . Ta d ponent ui re ir" concluded to settle in Louls- n: ur A s Fo li asi have found out 
140 0 d however, disguise his desire to re- iana,” replied the American: che may come that just à f * men ki D 15 were wantin, 
OA both children. here on a vialt, of course ;" adding a common- | More eje "be oa. 1 — 1 ie Intent 
The letter was very earnestly written, though | place about home and filial affection, The rationalistic French Protestants Deve va 
pervaded by a ce coldness of tone, hinted “Of course !” echoed the old lady, looking, like he ratlo nts have dig 


covered that long after they had giy ] 
rather than openly expressed, and suggestive of | Ruth, very much disappointed. "And where is Absolute authority ni Heripture, sen 8 
latent convictions of nal injustice, modified | Louisiana, sir? iously groping for some substitute for it In the 
by gratitude on behalf of the children. ‘This ap. Mr. Wheeler told her. dis he | spiritual morality which Seripture had gener- 
peared especially towards Mr. Gower (the letter “Have you known John long, air—and is he ated, their co-religionists were auxious ta pull 
was addressed to both parents); to his mother | much altered Why didn't ho ænd hits daguer- the check-atring — und force them back to 
the expatriated son wrote with occasional ten- ug gh a . | their allegiance to verbal Inspiration. In Eug. 
dernees, none the lees touching for ita involun- je American described his friend's appear land our Broad Churchmen find that when the 
sadness, You would have inferred cause | ance to the best of bis ability, and sald he had try to enlarge the bounds of (heir emunt 
for self-reproach in the writer, but a persuasion | been acquainted with him for about three years. and, for instance, to get rid of the anathemas cf 
that ft t, in some degree, to be shared by | ‘Phe doctor's a fine man and very much ro- the Athanasian Creed, tha very Puseyites, — hk 
others. He concluded rather n ruptly, ür inpro: spected," he remarked, not aa n personal but on all other matters appeal to Ache primiti " 
ducing his mesenger a» Mr. Jesse B. V — general eulogiom on hls character. Church," "the first four Councils," und qa forth, 
of New ep eee eode vho intended | Mra. Gower’s heart warmed towards the | "jr härror truck at this propowal to banish a 
epe. m dons. — Ap: and | Speaker, whom she straightway suljected to | ereed dating at the very earliest from the eighth 


oa a request for a speedy answer, — 8 questioning about her son’s century, and accuse them roundly of unbelief for 
* 


ion, and prospects ; to all of 

Twenty minutes later, after an ngitated con- | which he — with’ perfect Eod humor and wens. ep NE De oiv creed rh TE 
versation mainly engromed by the old couple tience, Satisfying ber at length, he looked at led Fre Church of Scotland 00. 800ff = 
(though Ruth had her own reasons for belng | his watch and rose to go. does one of the most «distinguished of the minis 
greatly exercised by the news) the American | ‘We shall aee you again, I hope, sir, when | tors avail himself of the fortunate vaguen l 
was recalled and warmly thanked for having | perhaps you may favor us with a longer visit. ma lity of the definition of the RCD cde 
executed his commission. Mr. and Mm. Gower | Any Friend of my son's, and particularly one to rmm oni cedex DAL A 
were r protas in their offers of hospitality, which | whom we have so much reazon to be ob — ps it ita of Cl zh ti : f llowxhip. te aU aria 
Mr. Wheeler civilly declined, on the plea of an | and Mr. Gower completed a rather formal invi- of thet a arit! Lena. thine i ble femen 
Immediate de from London, tation with his hand upon the bell-rope. Decli- | or out om hin Me Lo orn din POE d 

“I atart for Paris to-night,” he sald, “but will ning it, but repeating bis promise of calling, Mr. ery out on him in horror, and one of them ac- 


à euses him to his face of wishing, not for "a larger 
22222 ĩ ; ˙¼ (.. 
ienna on my return tothe States, and am pretty ker a ar- del n s Way erem] | ment sens to be replying to tho reproaches mi 
sure to Bee . Is Mr. Paul Gower at home?" | intereat and animation exhortatious of the conservative party in the 
"No," answered the old lady, rather atartled 4 pathetic language of the poet :— 
at the suddenness of the question. It is — ti to trouble the reader with “Come back, come back,—and whither nnd for hat? 
u the doctor made me promise him the conversation that occurred over the long- To Anger lily some old Gordinn knot? 
some sortof report about his children. I can tell delayed evening meal; as what results accrued Woski led tonunder nnd 175 weak to cleaves 
him nothing but what will be 4 bla nbout from it will be told hereafter. After much talk- An with much toll attain to nalf-belleve? 
this young lady, I'm sure," vint pu^ anda | ing, chiefly by the old lady and gentleman—for | For it ts half-belief, and only half-belief, aud that 
bow to Ruth: dbut T'd like to see her brother Ruth was too much occupied with speculations N attained with much toll," that all semi-author- 
ar^ x ee Sauer SUE OE iet (OT abus | TET IARE Obiit given: Mid Dunt ered D 
“Tf h ; she no personal remembrance) to be loqua- ie I 5 : res, kiv " 
ought i M Geen ee gj ema al ER cious—Mr. Gower reverted to the letter, and sat | those who humbly accept Its doctrinal infallibll- 
her grand-daughter, addressing he 100 the silently reading and re-reading its contents, as | ity most fully, little more than this; for. when 
American, informed him of the cause of Paul's if desirous of missing no shade of their meaning, they come to ask what the Infallible Church 
absence, adding :— fora long time. Presently, with something like | really docs decree on a number of vital questions 
iHe will be very sorry to hav a sigh, he re-folded and would have placed it | —Inspiration, for example—they only find that 
If you don't min at ton —— ne ye dis between the leaves of his Bible, had not the old | these questions have never leen put, and that It 
faxit far. and Town give e thew tw ich Indy demanded it. To that Bible hetben turned | !& one of the great subjects of congratulation 
ell vont n ir act wha ad [hA ^ foro consolation. * amongak Roran 0 a tiat there aro. so MARS 
, en Mr. Gower sald family prayers tha points of doctrine R eft undetermin 
her pei Ar mplishing 22 M night, his listeners remarked that he dwelt wit which they nre still at liberty to think as they 
eame to a sudden een > nar aid h € girl | particular earnestness of su plication on behalf | Please. And in Churches less audacious and 
barramment at all lessened by a ah eue of those ‘dear to, but distant from us;" and when | more temporizing, it is simply pathetic to hear 
from her grandmother abut its nal Ih Ruth kissed him, before going to bed, she | the explanations offered as to what the fina) au- 
gentleman's time value of the | noticed that hla Spectacles were molst with | thority la. The “Old” Catholics want to make 
He came to her rescue, ve tly. “ra tears. it the general assent of the whole body of the 
do more than that,” be aid, 1% OMS. ‘shea Meantime the American, on leaving Mr. | falthful, the great recommendation of this au- 


^» Gower's house, walked at a brisk h thority being that you enn never by any pomi- 

TK lad -— n ae eine at | was then the ew, but is now the aton Road. bility get at it to nut it to the test. So again, 
Mm. ‘Gower looking 3 an im resa, | and ] presently hailed a passing hansom. ` Bishop Wordsworth, in his affeetingly puzzle- 
opal. sniffing disap- “Hurry up, will you?" he said, giving tho | beaded letter to the “Old” Catholics in congress 
This little transaction ended, Ruth, under the | "45 the direction he had recelved from Ruth. | af Cologne, makes it tho great merit of the 
directions of ber grandmother, busied herself in “All right, sir! and In another moment he Chureh of England that it sticks to the primitive 


producing cake and wine, during which opern. | Was rattling over the stones with all the velocit faith and ‘the vid Council, and Ie mapki 
tone MT Gower, Wok advantage of the oppor. dende the hope of Tera fare; dC e 
nity to question bia visitors e" trived at Newman street, Mr. Wheeler XE lins necentitu 4 vive articles 
had unk 2 ER N A paritan eere rh 8 e L bed i mate compiled by n Pope in the alxieenth century, 
ITy, ' we is now | 2 , g the inscription, “John : 
vet with health and prosperity (which we nre Balin, Artlat: Pictures Cleaned aud Restored ;"! making, lowo ch) Ro mention of De t 12 
naturally very glad tohear), but he does not give o the cabman to walt, and rang tbe bell, once, Qin Compton lv l n 
may blend ara relative to bla position in fire, | twice, threo timas- tosing patience atthe delay, e abc ie by all sorts of volunteer theologia pe 
fy vetat Meth mmn ery peal | Big , (n rct 
bo ON) RN e 22 e to hear as much as possible h m from the area. At length, however, the MAL en € (he s Let y the ini h ee worthy 
1 maton? Boot enough ta very e e a 7j Mia, admitted, He roturnud bishop meeldy tows, Fand hixparty Jean on the 
I shall condense Mr. Wheeler's answer into ita | man to drive is Kennkagion, ARI AR LE authority of whatever has become a second nat- 
fend * Aic var dem he styled hie large, jolly countenance, who had appeared at eda them, whaterce date ihes mbò nee 
ife in respect to vari OF ete veh 10 n door, watched the departure of the the dca ig: het! 7. riginating 
1 Nate of oceupation and MN Ted and remained until a shrill cry of rh unaccustomed, w prs PAD Itb the 
— . a = mar ^ physic and edited a u a : er!" from within, summoned hin 5o 1 npe nt iate. The case is not di — 22 
er s New York city, travelled In the ie threshold, Free Church Preaby teries, Read 10 k 
a nnd land-agent, In the Dunder Advertiser on Thursday wee 


been a surgeon in the Uni " r m] 12th & (night's Interview 

the Mexican war, pnt he 8 my: —.— CHURCH AUTHORITY IN EXTREMIS. . Ein bis aen d HUM "rosbytery, and 

— MN Photographer, resumed his orig- [From the London Bpectator.] ea A which pervade breve all, mi 
n store“ i E 0 em 3 eise of an 

— He * . — to optica ane ls something pathetic in the fresh evi- authority o0 ihe DAE of the Presbytery. The 

enced all kinds of hard fortune, being the v "n anta every week brings that religious | most prudent of them, while vehemently assert- 


foot-ball of the fickle ese, until h fry | men iu all directions are grop infully for | ing that the Presb: " rue divine author- 
suddenly changed taken th n ds is gerens din which shall be at once mmn tyon ity. asa Church met eerie 40 condemn, are 
siderable legacy in land and negroes, bequeathed bound,—for à aud uo authority by which to be | beyond mensure anxious not to use it more than 
anian friend and patron, in | tain then va an elastic authority that shall sus- | they can help. There is no doubt at all about 

gratitude for his ser : ible autho Ithout constraining them,—for a flex- | the theoretic right, — the Presbytery ns n Court 
of yellow fever on the cotton plantation of 8 1K arity which shall be found pliant wher- | of Christ's Church was — — nuthorita- 
which John Gower was now owner situate In N closely and painfully, but not the | tively to probibit any course of conduct or action 
Carroll Parish, in portion of that — f dene by its traditional agsocjationsthe | on the part of any one of its members which it 
great Stats, at a place euphonioualy known as I —— eflclent conviction wherever there la | might deem injurious to the interests of the 
d opinion opposed to It. The Old" Cath- | Church and to the cause of (Christ generally,"— 
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elical exercise of that right, why 
but to e rof the really experienced mem- 
nh even he who interjected so forcibly that 
Nr. Knight wished for fellowship with devils,” 
li does not feel anxious about it, and wish to 
Vol out of the matter with as little practical 
Kain on the authority of the Presbytery ns 
ple, The general feeling of the Presbytery 
p to have been that their ecclesiastical au- 
thority was a capital thing to fall back upon in 
thelr own minds, but that the less it was culled 
n to put down actual hei , the better. In- 
ed there was a universal feeling of regret that 
eed Purel should. be compelled to sert the ex- 
Jusion even of Unitariana ns such, from the 
Church of Christ: not that Unitariaus nre any 
better than they should be, but that the vaguer 
thelr definition of the true Church of Chriat is, 
the better—the better would it be adapted to 
sustain weak faith without challenging sharp 
eriticlam, 

Nothing seems to ua more really Lem of the 

v and more sad in Itself, than the universal 
of the very ecclesiastical authority to 

which s0 much appeal la made. From Rome, 
who boasts how many loo holes and breathing- 
rtures nre left for oubt, even after her Infal- 
Hbity Is proclaimed, to the Free Presbytery of 
Dundee, which asserts its authority, and in the 
same instant seeks In every direction for an ex- 
cwe not to use it Iu any way that will bring its 
nature Into debate, the charneteristie cry of the 
conservatives In every Church seems to be for 
some prop on whieh to lean where faith is weak, 
without any impediment to liberty where falth 
istrong,—an authority not too obvious or over- 
bearing, an authority with an uncertain but 
sound,—uncertain M, = to n 

with what you earnestly eve, nn 

— h à help you to believe what 


ro dons fo reject, but only half-believe. 
Te 


Hyacinthe, for iustance, is vorrifled at the 
notion of Protestantism. He converted his wife 
from it, and professes loudly bis Intention to re- 
main n Catholic priest. But he throws off all 
the authority of the Itoman Church, not Kaly as 
to Infallibility, but as to practical matters like 
the marriage of priests, and appeals to the “Old” 
(Catholicism as standard. What the “Old” 
(atholicism’s standard may turn out to be, no- 
body knows. It has thrown off one General 
Council because it was not frec, and lias not told 
wm which of the General Councils that it accepts 
were free, It decides nt present to Include the 
Jansenists, the more willingly that it has bor- 
rowed a bishop from them, and it seems Inclined 
to Include the Anglo-Catholics of this country, 
os represented by Bishop Wordsworth, if it can 
manage to comprehend them, Tho result seems 
likely to be that Old" Catholiciam will draw ita 
line un to what sort of Catholicism 1s “Old,” 
very much where it la most convenient for pres- 
ent emergencies to do so, and that it will con- 
tive to put its ultimate authority as completely 
out of reach as if it denied all ecelesiustical nu- 
thority exercised on earth altogether,—which It 
iloes not, 

In short, "Authority" seems ta mean the 
reerve foree retained by Churches for the pur- 
wwe of helping conservative piety to believe 
what otherwise it would only wish to believe. 
It lani ever succeeds in preventing anybod 
from belleving heartily what it repudiates. It 
hardly ever succeeds in persuading anybody to 
believe heartily what does not suit his state of 
wind; but it does just sueceed in disguising 
from a good many persous the difference between 
a wistful aspiration nnd a real faith; between n 
half-faith and a whole. But even in this it will 
not aveceed much longer. The time is approach- 
2 when religious falth will be a positive 
Individual conviction, resting o definite spirit- 
ual grounds, In each person, or else nothing at 
al, Eecleslastical authority Ia shrinking every- 
where into insignificance except at Rome, and 
there It is trying Its devotees more than they can 
lear, The "Okt" Catholics prefer at present to 
wy that there is n clearer test of what is ‘old,’ 
‘ft primitive, than of what is true, and that 
the former is a clew to the latter. But they will 
lad, as Anglo-Catholics have found, ‘‘primitive- 
nés" n very roundabout nnd intricate elew to di- 
Vine truth one on which it will be Impossible 
b agree, And where reformers who insist on 
interpreting the Bible for themselves can have 

the moral justification for any Intermedi- 
ate authority between themselves nnd Christ,— 
weh as a Westminster Confession of Faith, for 
er pei never have had the least concep- 


lion, and even the Scotch Churches are n- 
Mog to quake at the utter untenability of their 
patim now, It is a sufficiently hard duty to 


Krope aut, each for himself, the drift of the divine 
revelation, but it ls what we are coming to very 
The only kind of authority which any 
treed will in time be able to boast, will be that a 
great number of religious-minded and Independ- 
tut men, honestly studying for themselves the 
—. Christian teaching, have arrived at a 
i rp Tesult,—in short, the authority nttach- 
^£ to all colncidence of faith among those com- 
t to Inquire, and eager for truth alone. 


— c —— — 


All ena of reform are darkly shaded In the back- 
Trid with the accumulated vicos of generations, 


Tue Sanctuary of Superstition. . 


N. B.— Brief anit 
gratefully received. 


CONQUEST OF THE Won. —The Church 18 
moving on the heathen world as never before. 
She is 5 to carry out the great command 
of the Master, “Go ahd disciple all nations.” 
All along the lines the tramp of Immanuel's 
army is heard, Fall into the ranks, do your 
duty, and soon you will shout the world’s con- 
quest to Christ. Boston Zion's Herald. 


plihy extrocts for this column da 
Teig "ta fe 8 will ba 


WELI-MEANT BoLicrrupE.—Dear reader, nre 
you teaching any soul to hate ain? If not, begin 
NOW, begin with the sinning soul the nearest to 
you, and then go on as far as your Influence can 
possibly go. Don't delay, You may die before 

rou hure the means of saving one soul, then 
ow poor you will feel In heaven, should you 
ever get there, —L.. Crawford, in Dover (N. I.) 
Morning Star. 


Tim END oF Tit£ WORLD.—The end of the 

resent dispensation must be near, Bro. B, Tay- 
or inquires for our views in relation to the com- 
ing of Christ in 1873, We can heartily say, so 
far as we are personally concerned, we should be 
greatly rejoiced to be satisfied he would come aa 
30n as 1873; but the evidence presented does 
not convince us that weshall see the Savior next 
year. We see a large "IF" In the way. We 
think the evidence for 1875 much stronger. 
There are certain events which we think must 
transpire before the coming of Christ. When 
we see those in process of fulfilment, then we 
may expect his immediate coming. We do not 
say they cannot transpire between now and the 
3lose of 1873, but we think more time will be 
repi Let us nll wait and watch and pray. 
— World's Crisis (Boston, May 8, 1873). 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY,—Men do not like the term 
total depravity. But you might as well expect 
to find à mau born a hundred years old, as to 
expect to find n man born without a depraved 
nature, When you shall find a child knowin 
all arithmetic at one year old, * — in 
musie at one year old, a universal torinn at 
one year old, an athlete at one ycur old, full of 
all temporal wisdom at one year old,—then, and 
not before, will you fluid another child that Is 
born into this world expert in all virtue, in all 
truth, in all moral purity, in all upward ten- 
dencles. The fact is, mon are born nt the lowest 

int of the senle, and work thelr way u 
hrough cycles of inexperience and mistakes an 
transgressions to the highest point. And it is 
not a slander to say that men are depraved, un- 
less it be a alander to say that this ls the method 
of divine creation, or that this Is the way the 
work! was organized.— Oneida Dinpatch. 


OnLY Ox& Boox.—Blessed be God that there 
is ut lenst one thing thoroughly superhuman, 
supernatural, iu this world; something which 
stands out from and above “the laws of Nature ofr 
something visible and audible to link us with 
Him whose face we see not, and whose voice we 
hear not! What a blank would there be here, if 
only this one fragment of the divine, now ven- 
erable, both with wisdom und age, were to dis- 
appear from the midst of us; or, what [s the 
samo thing, the discovery were to be made that 
this anclent volume is not the 8 thing 
which men hare deemed it, but, at the highes 


estimate, a mere fragment from the t block 
of human thought; perhaps, according to an- 
other estimate, a mere relle of superstitlon! 
There is but one Book, and we shall one day 


know this, when that which is buman shall pass 
awa, (like the mists from some Lebanon peak) 
and p oan that which is divine, to stand out an 
to shine out alone fn its unbidden grandeur.— 
Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


BAPTISMAL PANTS.—Of all the ndvertise- 
ments in the way of “Church Furniture," which 
we have seen, the National Baptist is 
ble for the most outrageous, The Baptists have, 
as most people know, a haukering after what is 
sometimes called “primitive Christianity,” and 
like to prove their immersion theories the 
instance, among others, of the eclebrated thi- 
opian who went down into the water and was 
baptized by St. Philip We do not know 
whether they are so far gone in rltuallsm that 
we can ask them without offence whether the 
garments referred to below are sup to be 
tbe correct thing, and modelled after those of the 
convert iu question :— 

BAPTISMAL PANTS. 
(Manufactured by Richard Levick, 708 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia.) 
ron 
16 New Subacribers at $2 50 n yenr, or 11 New 
Subscribers and $5 00 In cash, x 
ean give n palr of Baptismal Panta made to 
M Send y of boots, size around the waist, 
and height of the person for whom they are In- 
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d x X Jt of scienee nnd sound 
TUR I poles 4 Vo armoniza N with tha 9855 I: 
thorily bot that of resson an ght. 
ien in uch. Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, aud 
Brotherly Love. ms 
ition from Christianity to Froe Religion, g 
which the civilized world is now paselng, bat en A very 
little undorstands, ia even more momentone in Itee 


trane 
lis consequences ban the grat deer Fs ad r alme 10 


: offers an 
— FN D no fiiia: placa in other Tee. 
The colamns of THE INDEX arc open for the discussion 
of all questions Included nader ite general purpose. 
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ibla for anything published in liy columns oxcept 
fant or her on individuel gistomentr. 

dations will in every caso ba distingulsbed by tha namo or 


BUSINESS NOTICE.—AM communications without 6x 
cepto matters pertaining to (he per, should be ad: 
n 40 THR INDEX, DRAWRR . TOLEDO, 0%, 
AU cheques, drafta, and ze Uv pony, orders, should be 
made ble to “THK IND ASSOCIATION." No ré- 
2 Jy da hasemed for lars of mond den lect in the 
TulAiment o, orders, u these directions are STRICTLY 


CUMPLIED WITH. 

Peancis ELuGwoob ABBOT, " É " Edtior. 

Angin WALTAD STEVENS, KA Associals Editor. 

Ooravivs Bmooxs Faormmouam, Tuomas WENTWORTI 
J. Porra un P. HALLOWELL, 


N, WIA J. 3 
e 
, Poarcia * „ 
Ner- Nose B. couwar (England), Editorial Coniribw- 


To CoRRESPONDENTS,—Plense send all matter 
intended for any particular issue of TE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date, We 
shall be very greatly obliged by attention to 
this request, 


———— 

Our virtues should be the stuff of which our 
lives are woyen, not bits of gaudy ribbon pinned 
on for show in falr weather. How much finery 
is stripped off by a sudden wind of temptation! 


— ——˙ 

Sturdy old John Knox prefaced the Confession 
of Faith which he gave to Seotland with this 
large and liberal declaration: ‘Protesting that, 
gif any Man will note in this oure Confession 
any Article or Sentence repugulug to Godis holie 
Word, that it wad pleis him of bis gentilnes, and 
for Christiane cherities saik, to admoneise us of 
the samyn in writt; and We of our honour and 
fidelitie do promeis unto him satisfactioun fra 
the Mouth of God, that is, fra his holie Scripture, 
or ellis reformatioun of that quhilk he sall prove 
to be amyss.” This reminds us of John Robin- 
son's famous declaration that "the Lord has 
more truth yet to break out of bia holy Word." 
The spirit of Free Religlon thus lighted up with 
great illumination the otherwise intolerant the- 
ology of the great Protestant Reformers, 


Inquiries as to the price of the photographs 
advertised in THE INDEX begin to be made. It 
is necessary to state that the only price asked is 
the little labor requisite to secure new subscrip- 
tions to the paper. The photographs nre not for 
sale. The object of the premium scheme 18 
solely to increase the circulation of Tite INDEX ; 
nnd it ia very doubtful if any of the gentlemen 
whose photographs nre offered would have con- 
sented to it for any other reason. If you will 
only make n little exertion, you will be surprised 
at your own success. We hope that every one 
who desires any or all of the photographs will be 
willing to get his neighbors to subscribe, and 
thus secure what he wants. The purpose of the 
premium project would be wholly defeated, if 
we were to sell the photographs. Consequently 
we trust our friends will take the offer of the 
photographs us a gentle hint that we need their 
assistance, of which the present of n few photo- 
graphs will be merely a grateful and quite in- 
adequate acknowledgment, It will be a small 
thing to our subecribers, but a great thing to us, 
if each of them will now actively help to swell 
the] subscription list of THE INDEX. We must 
therefore respectfully decline to put a price on 
these photographs; but they will be sent most 
cheerfully without price in return for a little 
active aid, Itehould be added that the expense 
of the plan forbids us to consider as a new" 
subscriber any one whose name was already on 
our list at New Year. 


“PAUL GOWER.” 

We take great pleasure in announcing that 
arraugements have nt last been concluded for 
the publication fu Tire Ix DEX of a very inter- 
cating Radical Romance, which will probably 
continue during the year. In adding such a 
feature nathat of a serial story to Tie INDEX, 
we havesimply been desirous to advance its gen- 
ern! cause,—not to lower its character by cater- 
ing to an appetite for sensatlonalism in the pub- 
lic, but rather to make the paper more popular 
in the highest sense of the word, by appealing 
to n wider range of sympathies than can be 
regched by reasoning alone. The free religious 
movement embraces all humanity; nol merely 
all individuale, but all of each individual,— 
imagination and sentiment quite na much as the 
dry intellect, Hence the advantage of preaent- 
ing a truthful picture of life as variously affected 
by various religious ideas, none the less truthful 
for being Imaginary In incident and situation, 
We believe that “Paul Gower” will be found to 
ben work of high excellence, adapted to carry 
farther forward in its own way the cause to 
which Tre INDEX is specially devoted, and to 
bring ithome to the hearts of very many who 
would otherwise be little interested In It, If 
this were not really a “rationallatie story,“ 
we should not have thought best to devote to it 
go much space In these columns; but, as it ls, we 
believe that the apace required could not other- 
wise be so ndvantageously filled. That thia 
judgment will be abundantly confirmed by the 
readers of THE INDEX is our confident expec- 
tation. 

To meet (he sure demand for back numbers 
which will be made as the story progresses, we 
shall print each week a surplus of coples to d 
limited amount. Whoever dealrea to secure the 
story entire should subscribe at once. During 
the past three years it has been our uniform 
experience that a greater demand than could be 
met has been made for the earlier numbers of 
each year: and It will undoubtedly be the samo 
this year. By subecribing immediately the 
unbroken file can be secured; and all who wish 
for it should act without delay. Especially to 
all friends who wish to Increase the circulation 
of the paper we would say that now la the time 
to make vigorous efforts in its behalf. Let them 
send for the Agents Circulars,” and thus be- 
come acquainted with the best plans of proced- 
ure. Now for ‘fa long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together!“ 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR ALLY. 


It is cause for profound congratulation to the 
liberals of this country that the Toledo Commer- 
cial (which is doubtless taken by every family in 
the land, from the aristocratic denizens of the 
metropolis to the stout yeomanry of the farm- 
house and the log-hut) gives its unqualified 
approval to the plan of radical organization 
sketched on our first page. In the issue of that 
paper for January 6, after quoting largely from 
THE INDEX, nnd dwelling upon the mutter 
at some length, the editor thus Indicates his deep 
sympathy with the movement: 

“We refer to this movement chiefly for the 
purpose of record, in order that it may Be known 
when and where it got Its start; nnd we will not 
deny that this purpose fa not wholly unmixed 
with local pride, , . . The local distinction 
thus promised will very naturally enlist in be- 
half of this new movement no little interest 
with our citizens, and hence the concern they 
have in this announcement," 

We were not, we confess, quite prepared for 
the bold endorsement thus necorded to our pro- 
position by so distinguished a journal. Ite vast 
¢ireulation renders the aid it 90 generously ex- 
tends serviceable in the exireme; while the 
great weight universally attached to the opin- 
ions it expresses, the preponderating Influence it 
exerts over the moat progressive minds of the 
age, and the deference invariably shown to its 
utterances, not only by Its local competitors (the 
Toledo Blade, for instance), but also by the grent 
dailies of New York, London, and Paris, com- 
bine to make the favor it confers too overpower- 
ing ever to be adequately repaid. With sentl- 
ments of the moet unutterable gratitude, we 
frankly confess our obligation aa the only way 


we see to pay even n poor instalment of the 
debt; and we refer our readers to the columns of 
the Commercial us likely to contain the ublest 
arguments aud most fervid, persuasive appeals 
in behalf of radical organization, 
hitherto not specially tdentificd with the liberal 
cause, we doubt not that the "coming man" has 
ut last arrived, and that the editor of the Com- 
mercial, Waving the glittering sword which was 
never yet found on the loelng side, will lead the 
jubilant legions of radicalism to a victory that 
will dazzle the world. 


Although 


P. S.—It is not true that the editor of the Com- 
mercial swallowa the Westminster Catechism 
entire. Thirty years ago n doubt of the damna- 
tion of unbaptized infants flashed fitfully nero 
hie mind; and there are grave grounds for mws- 
pecting Unt its ghost still haunts the editorial 
Intellect. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, conversing with Rer- 
trand at St. Helena, is reported to have used the 
following language: ‘Superficial minds see a 
resemblance between Christ and the other found- 
ers of religion and empire; but It does not exist, 
There Is between -Christianity and every other 
religion the distance of infinity. Everything 
about the Bethlehemite aatonlahes me; his 
mareli neross the ages and the realms la not hu- 
mnn. You speak of Alexander, of Cusar, and 
the enthusiasm they enkindled lu the breast of 
thelr soldiers; It was nothing. My armies have 
forgotten me even while living, ns the legions of 
Carthage forgot Hannibal; a single defeat crushea 
us, scatters our power; but this dead man, with 
an army faithful to his memory, le making con- 
quests yet, and from his tomb fs governing more 
than we all did from our thrones!" We would 
inquire of Orthodox writers who eo often quote 
these words with approval, whether the deeds of 
the Church have been and are done In obedience 
to the “ government" of its so-called Head? If 
they answer unqualifiedly yes, then Jesus is re- 
sponsible for all the crimes of the Church. If 
they answer unqualifiedly no, then Jesus is de- 
prived of all the glory of its achlevcments 
The Catholic would give the former answer, 
denying that anything ever done by the Chureh 
wasacrime. The free thinker would give the 
latter answer, thereby denying that Jesus is the 
real “ governor” of the Church at all, and expos- 
ing the shallowness of the ex-Emperor’s vaunted 
tribute. But the Protestant Christian, with his 
usual confusion of things incompatible, would 
probably answer that Jesus ordaina all the 
Church's achievements, and none of Its crimes; 
which, considering that its crimes are an Susep- 
arable part of its achievements, leaves the whole 
thing ina muddle, An easy way out of the diñ- 
culty is to consider the deeds of the Church as done 
simply by the men who actually controlled it, 
on the warrant of their own Ideas of what was 
right, expedient, or profitable to themselves. 
But then this spoils the imperlal fustian, and 
shows that the grent warrior did not have a vory 
elear head in things theological. 

: - —— -- - " 

Goldwin Smith says: “The chlefcat authors 
of revolutions have been not the chimerical and 
intemperate friends of progress, but the blind 
obstruetora of progress,—those who, in defl- 
ance of Nature, struggle to avert the inevitable 
future, to reenll the irrevocable past; who chafe 
to fury, by damming up its course, the river 
Which would otherwise flow calmly between its 
banks, which has ever flowed, und whieh, do 
what they will, must flow forever." Progres 
now demands the thorough and consistent secu- 
larization of our political institutions; to oppose 
this demand ia to render certain a rise of the 
flood, 


— — 

The London Suturday Review deplores the 
“decline of politeness.” Mr. Emerson, who is 
now abroad, is n notable teacher on "manners." 
We would advise the Saturday Review (if It did 
not Inhabit altitudes far above the reach of the 
human voire) to take a few lessons of Mr. Emer- 
son iu that sincere and abundant kindliness 
which, despite some little external awkwardness, 
renders him a master in the fine art of courtesy. 
Politeness is merely kindness gracefully ex- 
pressed, 
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Yet even the benevolent editorial writer of the 

Auy one conversaut with th 
Tucdependent must himself admit that, by his | Society knows, too, that thomas of ahildsen 
staudán], every one of thea teu or fifteon (hous | lave not only been helped, but positively es ved 
and Jewish children in New York ia “an unfor- „FCC 


seh x i brought to bear upon them. C - 
given sinner.” Buch a child not only does not erful influence : Ink ot s Mito tennis 


wolle re in Jesus ng his needed and sufficient | being employed In our Industria schools, to lu- 
Bavior," but would turn from any such belief —— poor children who would be taught no- 
with the utmost horror. Surely, then, u teacher viemtim 


(MILDREN AS “UNFORGIVEN SINNERS.” 

This is what the Jidependent—the most lib- 
eral Evangelical newspaper in America—thinks 
about eblldren :— 

D mmon thing for teavhers in the Sun- 
tay ie tn count all children coming under 
their cure ny unforgiven sinners, in rebellion 
against (iod, and baving no right to trust Jcsus 

Savlor. Vet not u few of these 


aa thelr k uhay This last sentence refera to other good 

dron havo for years known of Jesus, prayed | Would “have very good resson for nddreesin P 8 "TE Non 

n loved Jesum, trusted Jesus, By what | child nsin a natural state of in“ uivler lista which the Soclety is doing; for the Emigration- 
t do their teachers venture to deny them the | stances do hopeless. scheme la only a part of ils philanthropy, It 


fullest privileges of accepted believers? 
should have very good reason for 

—— n child us in the natural state of sin, 

rather than jn a state of gracc— some better 


I will not follow the matter farther, nor s manta tweniy-one Day snd fifteen Evening- 
of tene Mohnnunedan: children who deor ae — children ba Wook! nos ransive ti- 
Lamartine, nor of those Buddhist. children who ro eade tg Nr supports Sve Lodging- 
become so Interesting in the fascinating booke | neoted v th 2 xd ag Soo 
of Mrs Leonowens. “l'he moral of it ia,“ as the | roonia 9 — yos em 2i PAN 
Duchess says in Aliec’s Alocnturea, that good services and with the Sian eiue. may 
men whose charity goes layyoud. their own sect (whero ‘here have 1 g "n 00 ging- e 
must soon carry it beyond their own religion Savings Bank 1 des ia in IUE 
as well. They must open their eyes to the fact | nowa-boys partial : «s. mcd 
that belief in Jesus “ns a Savior” has no neres- | Lodging-house. mow id 3x A beue veda 
gary eonneetion with either sin or salvation, and ter of the ex Sed il T t vef 2 — 
tliat childish virtue is virtue, whatever cate- | g9¢44.43 * pesa — ine d The a 
chiam the child says or leaves unsaid. also finds employment for tlie destitute, as wal 

T. W. II. na homes, and restores lost and missing children 
to their friends, The Superintendent of the 
News-hoys’ Lodging-house, says: ‘During the 
yenr, 843 boys linve been placed In good homes; 
723 lost and truant boys (an average of two a 
day) have been restored to friends and relatives. 
Parents and others often visit ua to learn about 
Jost children. Our average of lodgers has been 
160 boys nightly. We have furnished during the 
year 57,74) menla and 57,001 lodgings. Rince 
the establishment of our Institution, we have 
succeeded in providing nenrly 8,000 boys with 


out of Christ, in the absence of prof- 
ed evidence that that child has passed certain 


:onacious at of experience. A teacher oul ht 
P rat 60 Had if that child believes In Jesus as his 


d aufiiclent. Savior, before decidin 

— treat him in class intercourse, s 

This “reminds mo of a little anecdote.” A 
lady whom I know was lately travelling on the 
coutinent of Europe, and one of her daugliters 
med the expression "ralirond enr." An English 
clergyman whom they had just met In travel- 
ling said to her: “Let me give youone piece of 
advice. If you do not wish to bo known as an 
American, do not eay car, but carriage." Upon 
which the mother quietly replied; ‘But sup- 
pose ny daughter is perfectly willing to be 
known as an American, what then?“ ‘The 
clergyman had the senso to apologize, and, as it 
says In novela, the conversation took another 
channel. 

It ia very kind of this good man in the Zndc- 


—— RV - 
PRACTICAL REGENERATION, 

T have been grent]y interested in looking over 
the "Twentieth Annual Report of the Treasurer 
of the Children’s Aid Society” in New York 
City. It fa a little pamphlet of only twenty 
pager, and consists to a large extent of gub-reports 
in the form of statistical tables, from Industrial 
Schools and Lodging Houses; yet Its facts and 
figures are more eloquent than any other form 


h hild “beli of expression could be, in behalf of the noble | ; 
arma 8 aud sufficient Savior," Sar N it ene, Ona m alone d 2 rt nd 2 
before treating him as a sinner; but suppose he worth volumes of glowing rhetoric which might respected." 


be written in praise of the philanthropic work 
which the New York Children's Ald Society ls 
doing, This fact is that the. Socicty during the 
twenty years of Its existence has removed 28,077 
poor children out of the evil conditions of their 
homeless and nomadic life in New York Clty, 
and provided them with comfortable homes, 
And this Emigration-phase of the Boclety's 
work le constantly increasing. During the past 
year homes haye been found for 3,462 children, 
Tn 1853, when the work began, 207 were thus 
cared for. A large portion of them are sent 
West and Into the country, and always under 
the superintendence of careful agents, who sce 
that the homes are what they should be. Nearly 
1000 have been taken during 1872 beyond the 
Mississippi : some of them to distant Colorado, 
But a more important fact than this of num- 
bers is, that probably the larger part of these 
children have been saved to lives of usefulness 
and virtue. What they would have become 
had they been. left to grow up in the vagrant 
street-life of New York, with all Its evll solicita- 
tions and necessities, we can conjecture; what 
they bave become the Soclety positively knows 
in to many instances that It may reasonably in- 
fer that the same result has followed in a large 
majority of cases, In fact, I believe it may be 
truthfully said that the Society has actually 
saved the larger part of these children from lives 
of degradation and crime, One of the agents, 
who recently visited n large number of homes 
where he had placed children five years before, 
reports: “He found them happy Inmates of re- 
spectalile homes—loving and beloved varying 
now in ages from seven to twenty-three years; 
well, contented, thriving, Rome were practi- 
cally adopted into families, others quite Indis- 
pensable to the happiness and welfare of those 
who had taken them, half in charity, n few years 
before." And the Treasurer in his general sum- 
ming up of the twenty years work, says :— 
wphere are, happily, members of our large 
family who bave become not only good and re- 
speeted cilizens, but some of them distingulshed 
among men, And any not? ‘The garret and 
the cellar are quite as ikely as the palace ina 
free country to supply the notable men of tbe 
land, For everybody knows it is the selfre- 
liant, strong-willed boy that makes the domin- 
unt inan, And plenty of such boys may be 
found among the destitute orphans who compose 
our yearly emigrant parties of 3,000 and more, — 
make up our day and evening schools to an Av- 
erage of over 3,000 attendants, and fili our lodg- 
ing-housges with 400 sound sleepers every night! 


makes no pretenco of any such belief, what 
then? A good many of the very sweetest child- 
ron I have ever known have not been brought 
up to think that they needed any Savior except 
the Delty himself, They have been trained to 
think that their creator was himself more desir- 
ous to save them than they were to save them- 
selves; and they have “believed in Jesus” only 
aa à good and noble man, who had great sympa- 
thy with little children. It is not only safo, but 
cutirely correct, to talk to these children as out 
of Christ" in any proper Evangelical sense. Are 
you then to address them, in the phrases of the 
Independent, as “unforgiven alnnere, “ in rebel- 
llon against God,” and in the natural state of 
win"? Are you, in short, going to speak to them 
in words that will puzzle them and stultify 
yourself—or how ? 

According to the assumption of the Tndepend- 
enl, most of the children of Unitarians, Univer- 
salista, Hicksite Qnakera and Spiritualists (to 
name no others) nre still left outside, even by 
its liberal construction of ita creed, and nro, as 
Dr. Hewey said at the recent Church of Eug- 
land Conference, “heathen children," Yet the 
most rigid zealot will not assert that these child- 
ren show any more evidence of a natural state 
of ain than is exhibited by the proverbial minis- 
(ors' sons and deacons’ daughters, They do not, 
a (harley Lamb feared in respect to pickpockets’ 
wnt in Australia, develop any additional fin- 
ger through hereditary predisposition to thlev- 
ing, nor dow an unusual appetite for any other 
vice. On the contrary, some of them grow up 
into those very satisfactory types of character, 
decribed by the sturdily Orthodox Dr. Holland 
i “extremely lovable,” though not Christians 
even in name. "Many Christians,“ he says, 
"prefer them for companions to those who nge 
varolled with them on church registers, and are 
purzed to know why it is that they love them 
more than they do those who arg, nominnlly 
their brelluren. Yet all this good result is accom- 
plished on the basis of What old Dr, Beecher 
ind to eall “nateral virtoos.” 

8 again, consider thia perplexing problem 
- Jews, There are some sixty thousand of 
= and young, In the city of New York 
te ae body so temperate that Miss Catherine 
abies ANE ajoon to be almost 

ig them, and so rigid in regard to 

rey that the retribution for an offence 18 

upon the third and fourth generations. 


Thus it will be seen what a varied and bencfl- 
cent work this Society is dolng, Here is prae- 
tical regeneration. And tho work thus far has 
been free from sectarian and ecclesiastical luflu- 
ence. The religious element comes into 1t, but 
apparently only as it is an Inspiring clement to 
Individual consecration and endeavor In the ser- 
vice of humanity. Such work as this, wherever 
it exists, should especially Interest all friends of 
free and rational views of religion, And where 
it does not exist they should be tho first to insti- 
tute lt. Liberals, If they are true to thelr prin- 
ciples, will surely not fall into the error of the 
churches and bury themselyes with theoretical 
speculations, while they let such humanitarian 
work as this go undone. The exact nature of 
tho service demanded will vary according to lo- 
cal exigencies, but everywhere there Is necd of 
practical labor for &ociul amelioration, The 
Church of the future, whatever its thoology or 
form, will be that kind of organization which 
stands most helpfully by humanity. 


W. J. F. 
— 


THE DIDLE IN SCHOOL. 


While some of the other clauses In the edito- 
rinl lenders in the number of THE INDEX for 
Jan. 4 are open to discussion, number four, md 
especially the secoud half of it, is so entirely con- 
trary to my idea of the true spirit of Freo Relig- 
ion that I must at once enter my protest against 
it. Ils purport is to prohibit the use of the Bible 
in the public schools, supported by the publie 
money and intended for the general good of all 
the people, Now what is the Bible that it 
should be made the subject of a special interdict, 
such as the Pope would put upon the Lutheran 
or Euglish version of It, or the Evangelicals 
upon the works of Thomas Vaine or Feuerbach 
or Theodore Parker? Is Free Religion nfrald of 
the Bible, or unwilling to trust It to freo in- 
quiry? 

But, if It were 80, what right has a. portion of 
the community to prohibit the use of any book 
naa text-hook? That the rending of the Bible 
in a school as an net of religious worship, or asa 
text-book, should not be required by taw, lu quite 
another thing, in which 1 should heartily ngree. 
The schools should be entirely secular; but In 
order lo be 90 it is not necessary that everything 
which has a moral and religious infiuence should 
be prohibited in them. A school Is nothing 
without the vital Influence of the teacher; and 
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to secure that, the teacher must be left free to 
use all the materials which life and literature af- 
ford her, to influence rightly the mind of her pu- 
pils, It Js unjust to enforce the reading of the 
Bible in school as à religious net, because n great 
proportion of our people do not accept it aa a 
specially sacred book ; but, if we especially pro- 
hibit it, we are equally unjust to those who do 
not regard it as an injurious book, By the same 
rule we must probibit the Koran, the Vedas, the 
Classic Mythologies, everything whieh has stood 
for revelation to any people. 

And again, looking at the question Jn ita prac- 
tieal bearing, in the effect upon the schools, a 
large number of the present teachers of the 
schools, who are able, faithful, and useful in thelr 
calling, are professedly Christian in their relig- 
jon, and do sincerely, if ignorantly, belleve the 
Bible to be the best of books, and the direct rep- 
resentation of the will and mindof God. Others 
hold that it Isa book of great intellectual and 
moral merit, containing the profoundest lessons 
of truth, love, and holiness. Now, why abould 
we insult these teachers by singling out this book 
for prohibition? What tescher with any sel f-re- 
spect would consent to take her school thus ham- 
pered, that she might not use the story of Joseph 
or Abraham in illustration, as well as that of 
Iphigenia or Prometheus,—that, when she saw a 
lesson of love to be needed, she might not hold 
up the example of Jesus na well ns of Bocrates or 
Buddha? The teachers who, holding in their 
hearts & superstitious reverence for the Bible, 
would yet consent to serve in schools where it 
was prohibited, would be likely to exercise a 
much more injurious Influence secretly than they 
could by reading It openly. 

Girard, in his will, forbade that any clergy- 
man abould ever enter his college. A vener- 
able gentleman of the old school, wearing a 
white neck-cloth, once presented himself at the 
gate. "You can’t enter here," said the porter. 
"The devil, I can't! replied the supposed cler- 
gyman. "Go In,“ sald the porter, entirely satis- 
fled. And yet this college, so zealously guarded 
by thus foolish prohibition, has been notoriously 
under the influence of the moat sectarian Evan- 
yelicala, We donot care to keep the letter of the 
Bible out of the schools; we only need to keep 
out that spirit of Intolerance which makes it a 
hindrance instead of a help to humanity. In 

school or out, the Bible, Ike all other books, 
should stand on its own merits, N. 1, 60 
— eoe — 


PRAYER AND ADVERTIAING. 


To THR EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir,—In reference to my lelter in your paper 
of the 26th October last, on the subject of Prayer, 
I beg you to allow me to say something hy way 
of explanation. I do not wish to re-open the 
controversy about the efficacy or reasonableness 
of prayer, but only to let your readers know that 
I have considerably changed my opinion as to 
George Miller's Bristol schools, 

Mr. Conway has called my attention to the 
Thirty-thin Report of the Ashley Down Inati- 
tution, from which it ls apparent that George 
Müller's success le due to a gigantic system of 
advertising, carried out to an extent perfectly 
marvellous, Attached to the Schools is a Serip- 
tural knowledge Institution,” for the circulation 
of Bibles and tracts, and the support or assist- 
ance of misslonaries. 

When we read that “more than 3,320,000 of 
the tracts and books were given nwny last year 
gratuttously,”” we need not be surprised at some 
practical resulta tn the way of money, especially 
when contributors ure openly urged to give, 
“that they may luy up treasure in henven;“ 
and when they have given, their letters (or ex- 
tracta from them) appear In the printed Reports 
as decoy-ducks for the reat of the superstitious 
crowd, 

I had no conception that these means were re- 
sorted to, and T cannot but wonder nt George 
Miller's blindness in stating: “We have ob- 
tained from him (i, e. God) In answer to prayer, 
without applying to individuale for help, since 
the estabilahment of the Institution on March 5, 
1834, five hundred aud forty thousand pounds," 

The words which I have italicized are contra- 
» leted hy the Report from beginning ta end. In 


fact, there never was such an elaborate scheme 
of advertising, or one 80 calculated to succeed, 
as this. 

His prayers, however, seem to have been un- 
availing to keep out the small pox from his or- 
phan children; no doubt the attack brought in 
more contributions. But I say no more. T only 
wish it to be understood that, after reading 
George Müller's own account of his success, I no 
longer believe that It is 20 much an answer to 
prayer as an answer to his extremely clever and 
thorougli method of advertising. 

T am, alr, very sincerely yours. 
CHARLES Voysry. 
CAMDEN HOUSE, 
Dr wrerr, B. E., Dee, 20, 1872. 
— — — 


„MIN TIAN “ TEMPERANCE. 


At one of the recent Local Conferences of 
Unitarian churches in New England, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered :— 

“Rexolved, That, in the sense of this Confer- 
enre, the drinking usages of society are op 
to the best intereats of humanity and of the 
Chureh, and that we deem it the dut of every 
minister of our denomination to take n bold 
stand for the temperance reform." 


On motion, this resolution. was amended by 
substituting the word "Christian" for „bold,“ so 
that the Conference is now resolved to take a 
“Christian stand for the temperance reform." 
We are glad to know just where that Conference 
stands, We do not like this “glorious Indefinlte- 
neas" of language which commits one to nothing 
but non-committalism and masterly Inactivity ; 
und so we rejoice when a whole Conference on 
this vital question dare say exactly what they 
mean. A "bold" stand, as all can see, ls no 
stand at all, for bold is a relative term, and may 
mean more bold or less bold, and thus might 
mislead the publle and the police; but the quali- 
fying adjective "Christian" is so clear, Bo pre- 
cise and definite, that no one ean possibly be 
mistaken In what the Conferenec—say. A 
Christian stand must of course be a Chirst-like 
stand on this temperance question. It cannot be 
uuderstood os the stand which Christlans gen- 
erally take, for they generally take no particular 
stand, Some advocate a law against thre manu- 
facture of all intoxicating drinks, and some 
favor a heavy penalty against the manufacture 
of adulterated liquors, and some would mitigate 
the evil by forbidding the retail sale of liquors. 
Some favor the prohibition of the sale of every- 
thing between sweet cider and old Bourbon, 
while others would except elder, beer, and ale. 
Some vole prohibition for their neighbors, but 
secretly license thomselves, or persuade their 
physician to recommend “regular bitters” dur- 
Ing the spring months (some twelve or so nround 
here). While some advocate a restrieted, other 
persons favor a free, license, and some no luw 
whatever on the subject; so that we cannot Ini- 
terpret a “Christian stand" to mean the stand 
which Christians take, for they are not united in 
standing anywhere, 

Then by s “Christian” attitude toward thia 
question we conclude that the Conference meant 
the stand which Jesus took. What did Jesus 
teach about temperance? We think we begin 
to get hold of something tangible and definite. 
We look for a temperance clause in (he Sermon 
on the Mount; but, while we find there many 
blessed Hort of people, we find no- Blessed are 
ye who never drink any fermented or distilled 
liquors, for happy is the life of the temperance 
man, and grent shall be hls reward in heaven," 


Jesus. But surely he must have taught it then 
in his life. Was it at the marriage feast In 
Cana in Galilee? There the lawgiver of Christ- 
Jans is sail to have acted as wine manufacturer 
on n small seale, turning twelve or fifteen fir- 
kins of water into capital wine for the wedding 
guests to drink. It i true that John Is the only 
Evangelist who records this wonderful miracle, 
and that Biblical critics of acknowledged author- 
ity put the date of the composition of this fourth 
Gospel down to the middle of the second century 
or later, Still, ns most Christians do not doubt 
that John wrote this gospel, and that Jesus did 
turn water Into wine, they must at least think it 
Va right to use wine at weddings, for the example 


Nothing about temperance In the teachings of 


of Jesus has sanctioned ita use there. Tf Jesus 
encouraged others to drink, and even furnished 
the wine, is It not probable that he drank him- 
self? There is force in the fact that he was called 
a "wine-bibber ; "while at the Last Supper, if we 
may believe the account, he drank wine, “the 
fruit of the vine." Then, Ifa "Christian stand" 
for the temperanee reform is a Christ-like stand, 
we infer that the aforesakd Conference recom- 
mend wine-drinking nt meals, weddings, and 
generally whenever one feels like taking some 
for the stomach’s sake. 

But, as we think we have at last arrived at 
their meaning, we find ourselves doubting after 
all; for we believe some of the gentlemen In 
that Conference are teetotallers and prohibition- 
lata, while some Christians we know who have 
back-slidden, and so far departed from the ex- 
ample of him they profess to follow that, instead 
of using, un Jesus did, the "fruit of the vine," 
they actually use chopped raisins, soaked in 
water, strained and sweetened, in the commun» 
fon service, One Orthodox D. D. in thia city 
declined to preach on temperance, because 
“Christianity has nothing to do with temper- 
anee ;” and so we find ourselves puzzled to know 
what these Christiana mean by a Christ-like or 
Christian stand for the temperance reform. Ht 
is a stand which we do not understand, We 
feel, like Stephen Blackpool, that it Is all æ 
muddle." 

To be frank, we think that waa the great 
charm of the expression for the Conference, 
“Bold” was too pronounced, definite, intelll- 
gible; but n Christian" stand—ah! that magical 
word Christian is so gloriously mdefinite that 
it defines exactly nothing, aud commits the 
whole Conference to it. 

If they bad resolved to take n Mohammedan 
stand, their menning could not have been mis- 
taken; for it is well known that the Koran abso- 
Jutely forbids the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
the Molinmmedans to-day set an example which 
the English residents anil rum-drinkers in India, 
and generally those who nre supposed (o take » 
“Christian stand" on the temperance question, 
would do well to follow, Hut Mohammedanism 
ishenthenism; and think of Christians taking a 
"henthen" stand on any question! 

Heaven knows we need a reform; and we say 
God-speed to every one who is laborlng in any 
way to extirpate or mitigate one of the greatest 
evils in our country. But in order to work 
together, it is certain that we must have rome 
more definite plan or method of work than is 
conveyed in the canting expression Christian” 
stanil; for that means anything or nothing, a^ 
youlike, It lsa profound problem for our socia- 
ogists to dent with—how to root up Intemper- 
ance; and we will Hall with joy avy method 
whieh promises success. Rut we have become 
siok of meaningless resolutions, windy har- 
nngues, and humbug legistatiou. 

W. 1. S. 
— ä—ü46— —-¼— m —ę—V— 


EVENING NOTES. 
RY SIDNEY U. MORSE, 


Dgrouk Trinery Citer was burned—one 
Dludtering Sabbath morn—a couple, strange to 
the elity, aeeosted a gentleman on Washington 
Street: “Rir enn you Inform us where Trinity 
Chureh ix” "As the man hesitated, the lady 
speaking, snid: "Phe placo where Phillips 

ooks preaches.“ Phillips Brooks!” quoth 
the man; „never beard of him. Across there 
is the Boston "l'hentre; n little way up is the 
Globe; still further up ix the St. James Theatre. 
1 ean tell you all about the theatres, but I never 
bother my head with churches,” 3 

“He's n heathen, uid Boston's full of them, 
the lady remarked to her companion, BA — 
passed on, seeking but not finding Trinity Chureli 
until too lute. 

I suppose it to be true that there are a good 
ey "henfffen? in 1oston ; but not all are as 
poorly posted as regards churches as the one the 
chureh-seeking people above mentioned were o 
unfortunate as to encounter. Indeed, 1 think 
them quite a church-going clas. Wherever you 
find a preacher with ideas and of liberal ten- 
dency, there you will be pretty sure to find a 
large sprinkling of these so-called “ heathen. 
They are alo apt to be of the most intell nt 
and interested of his hearers. I pe that he is 
not oblivious of the fact, And | have thought 
that often times there conie to him through these 
“heathen” medic. helpful influences of inspira- 
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—— 
mination, For by their presence he 
tone to see how it is with them, and his 
mind expands too new truth. Appreciation is 
atimulant for preachers. However Ortho- 

dox, they soon find out that, in this " heathen- 
jah work they have affected to despise, much of 
intelligonee and much of the love of truth abides. 
One would think, too, that they apprise their 
Hock of the fact with a eertaln satisfaction, us 
much us to say, "If you do not like these new 
views, there are other un ond as intelligent 
le who will." And often you imay hear ser- 
s hed not to the “faithful” but over 
thelr heads, belng Intended especially for this 
other class whose vision ls no longer circumscribed 
by the old confession. And there nre many 
wheatben" who like to listen to such dis- 
Thelr joy in doing so Is, one may guess, 

not unlike that recorded of the nngels over sin- 
nera that repent, One does so love to have his 
own views seconded and shared by others! And 
why should these “ heathen-people" nof rejoice 
when they hear a good man nnd wise preach his 
way out of the woods towards them? And then 
he comes not alone: he ls bringing the most in- 
telligent part of his congregation with him! 
Very likely there 18 a touch o: uon in all this, 
not over agreeable; but then ‘tis human nature. 
Everybody elae feels the same way, placed in 
like circumstances, Because you area ‘heathen’! 
—for that reason should you feel sorry that others 
are moving heathen-ward? He was a shallow 
man, but once I heard n minister rebuke à young 
and zealous " heathen" thus: „can't see how 
you ean have the heart to s read such idena. I 
should think it were enough to lose your own 
youl, without dragging others Into the ue with 
you" Shallow and sad man ! He did not so 
much as dream this young apostle of heresy had 
no idea of going into the '' pit" himself, or of 
dragging nny one else there. Into the pit! Isa 
“ heathen’ n fool tat he does not know as well 
aga Christian which side his bread is buttered ? 


I HAYE BEEN LED Into these reflectiona, by 
consideriug the fact that every ehureh of the 
Protestant sort, in Boston, that is largely nt- 
tended, ls ministered to by a preacher of liberal 
and generous views, Even Dr. Fulton is not to 
be excepted in this count. Be his theology as 
blue as smoking brimstone will make it, his 
speech là all cordial and inspiring to the poor and 
friendless, and many are the colored heads that 
dot his large con ious in Tremont Temple. 
He has courage, too. It would have been policy 
for him to haye pletured Diekeus going into 
heaven by some special, private door. He found 


no tuch door open In bis Christian Bible; and go, 
of course, Dickens In his opinion, having not 
entered the door of the church, but some other 


door, had gone to some other place. He said 
what he t ought. He said, too, I believe, that 
the place was called "hell," Well, It was no 
worse to gay Dickens had gone thither, thun to 
pi the same of any other man who had lived a 
fair aort of a life. It was a reasonable conclusion, 
if the Christian IS had been rightly inter- 
preted for ages. But it was not In keeping with 
modern good sense, nnd Dr. Fulton's honest 
did not save him from betog thought absurd. 
Dickens had but just died, which made matters 
wore. Independent criticism was then at fault, 
There were some “ Independent" journals in 
Masachuselty which berated Horace Creele 
during the campaign 2 Greeley died. 
Well—they did not follow Fullon's example, 
Could Creeley have gone to the pit without 
Pa they would have declared it à fit abode 
for him, But he died, and they sent him to 
heaven, With this sort of fitting himself to the 
limes Dr. Fulton has not to be charged. Still 
pele like ta henr a inan speak his mind, be 
cen greal or small; and so for this resam 
e olhers, as to numbe "pge 

— , mnbers, he gets a poor 
An to the minister of the Old South Church, 
br. Manning, 1 think Lis mall congregations 
Were due nol so much to the locality of the house, 
15 bly deacons appear to think, as to his manner 
and bis matter, When 1 firet heard of him, he 
m u to have decided liberal tendencies. 
* then he has been made a Doetor of Divin- 
( M and hia Da Dona are now emphatically 
— of the Old School, He takes a text, and it 
3 UM though the juice had all departed from 
mA t of it Phillipa Brooks would have evoked 
leu tree clad with rich foliage and 
nthe fruit. But Manning deduces only 
ree — briek und morlar. His manners pre- 
— and dry. It was cheerless enough 
id apm before the fire in that old edifice 
feeli ration of which so much patriotic 
— ug haa lately found expression. The high 
ey Wa, the dim light, the formal prayer, 
righten oving discourse, dwelling on the ‘uns 
er rnc of unbellef!" T have heard about 
have roupdcency of radicals who think the 
vr dist beovered that all the world beside is 
pal, and lias been froin the start; but is It 
«ve ou AL thls Christian pretence to the exelu- 
outdon vari d God and hls revelations can be 
ys 1 e Christians belleve thus and so : 
beleve Sadne of your heart that makes you 
tne | prd o believe, otherwise." If the dla- 
wat a sample of Dr, Manning's 


regular ministrations, I do not expect that the 
removal of his society up town will help it to 
Increase. He will minister to a former genera- 
tion, and itis passing away. It Is n real consol- 
ation to know, however, that out of his pulpit, 
Mr. Manning ls u genial, fraternal man, In sym- 
pathy with all wise reformatory movements. 


To THE WSING GENERATION of t 
Orthodox believers, endowed with ene E 
thies and. n respectable fund of downright good 
sense, another voice is calling, if not with no un- 
certain note, yet with occasional notes of 
omen, Park-street Church is no great distance 
from the Old South. Every Sunday morning it 
ls more (han filled. People sit in the aisles nnd 
windows, and often stand through the service In 
the rear of the pews. The congregation is 
largely made up of young men and women. 
From time to time, they carry nway sentences 
like me pei i — 

“Young man, if you have got a new Idea, don’ 
think you ought 10 be atraid of it.” ce 

"[f you bave got a new idea, and think it 
won't re-make the Church, you ure mistaken ; it 
"uj that is its ere ee 

‘Young men, epends on you and me to 
build the Church of the future. 0100 ant that 
we may make a better Church than the one we 
were born Into.” ; 

There are two ways of looking at Christian- 
ity: one is, to regard it us a bl of ite 90 
many cubits large, on which waa inscribed two 
thousand years ago the entire revelation God had 
to make to mankind; the other is, to think of It 
as only 2 germ planted two thousand years ngo, 
alittle seed that was planted, and to wateh its 
progressive growth as n tree in history, In other 
words, Christianity is a continuous revelation. 
We know todsy more of God and more of 
man than was possible for any one to know two 
thousand years ngo. God Uns been revealing 
himself and his plans and purposes constantly ; 
and two thousand. years hence our boasted Sigh 
will seem but ns a rush-light compared with the 
meridian splendor of the revelation that shall 
then spread over the earth. And so on while 
the world standa.” 

“God is love, Love to God is Christianity, 
But if you say you love God, and love not your 
brother man, you are a liar. Strong words, but 
God himself, in your Bible, thrusts them right 
down into your face.” 

HI long to hail the duy when there shall be no 
other test but love to God and love to man.“ 

You may be sure that it is to listen to such 
hopeful sentiments the rising Orthodox“ genera- 
tion will go to church, if at all, Whether Mr. 
Murray will nourish these little grains of seed 
guti ey bear their consistent fruit remains to 
0 seen. 


Nor LONG BINCE I attended. the afternoon ser- 
vice in Trinity Church in the absence of Mr. 
Brooks, and listened to a stranger. Unlike 
Brooks, he did not rush through the service, but 
seemed to hang upon the words as if he would 
make the most of them, pronouncing "Jesus 
Christ our Lord," iu the tenderest manner, There 
was nothing in his appearance or hix voiee to 
make one the least hopeful of the sermon, But 
it was a very agreenble disappointment that was 
reserved for those who were present. For’ luis 
text, he announced in a 175 girlish voice, — 
“And hie had n name written that no man knew, 
but he himself.“ The sermon received the closest 
ntientlon, If ny had settled themselves in 
their high-baeked pews for a comfortable nap, I 
think they must have postponed that happiness 
for that hour at least, I cannot attempt to re- 
port his words nor give the full thought of the 
MecQu p, but content myself by offering the fol- 
lowing sentences set down from memory thut 
day on reaching home :— 

“Tn every truly reverent heart there Is au al- 
tur reserved for the Unknown God. The Tutl- 
nite, the Unknown, the revelation that la to 
come, for which we walt, for which we strive,— 
it is this that preserves our souls from death 
aml makes life enjoyable, Tt is not what we 
know, but what we do not know, that ennoliles 
life. ‘The mystery that lies beyond gives the 
present, moment ity zest, Mystery is the atmos- 
phere for the wings of hope. It is not a wall of 
despair: itis a house in whieh are many man- 
sons, Into it from every soul there i» an open 
door. Close that door, the soul dies Mystery is 
the region man has not explored ; it is his voca- 
tion evermore to encroach upon its borders, An 
old man had lived seventy years in his native 
land, He expected some day to go forth and 
visit other countries. ‘The king Issued an cdict 
that no one then living in that town should ever 
leave it. The old man died of a broken heart, 
The thought that he must remain there till 
death made lis life a burden he could not. sup- 


sort, So even the soul ¢laims the regions of the 
finite for its activities, We leave the past, we 
Forth into the 


journey away from the present, 
unknown future we take our pigri ue inte 
a land we own, which we have Inherited from 
Our Futler. God is before, and not behind, 
Let us not imprison ourselves In the creeds, 
the doctrines, the reyelations we have. Let us 
not become encrusted In our traditions, Tet not 
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forms and ceremonies harlen al 

our journey lles before us into the land of the 

3 ana Ay ore Into that darkness 
1 th of fu ray 

with the light of knowledge ne Binds. 

“Who would not (despise himself if he believed 
that he fully comprehended himself? Who has 
not a self unknown, infinite divine, whose ac- 
quaintance it is his immortal destiny evermore 
to make—a name written. which the human 
knoweth uot, but ps the divine? This greater 
Relf, this largest, noblest self—the Christ life— 
is the privilege of all, But to know Christ, we 
are not to seek him In the past, in the seen, 
the known, the revealed; not In the tradition of 
what happened to the man Jesus eighteen hun- 
dred years ngo. We must leave all that is re- 
corded, even (he cross itself, behind, nnd presa 
forward i for Christ is before, and not behind us. 
Bplritual life is no copy; ft ls renlity, n. fact of 
character pertaining to each, original.” 

Had I listened to Mr. Brooks rather than to 
this gage rd I might have been told that faith 
must hep anted in order to bear fruit, Its roots 
must find their nourishing soll in ali that per- 
tains to d the life that now is," I remember this 
to have been the burden of a discourse preached 
by him sometime since, 
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Kin Versuch der Trennung von. Theologie wd 
Philosophie im Mittelalter. Ain Beitrag zur 
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ogy and eure in the Middle Ages, A 
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No period in the 1 of philosophy has 
hitherto received such inad si treatment na 
that of the middle ages. When Hegel a 
proached it In his lectures, be drew on, as be 
said, seven-leugue boots, In order that he might 
get over it as quickly ns possible. His contempt 
for the whole scholastic period was only equalled 
by his ignorance of it, “Nobody can ex- 
pected to know anything of medieval philos- 
ophy from nn autopey of it," he said; “since it 
i» ax comprehensive and voluminous as it ix 
meagre and horribly written," One necds only 
to glance nt the “chief sources’ of information 
h it whieh he indicates at page 123, 
vol. ili, of his Veachichte der Philosophie (2d ed.) 
In order to see that his knowledge of it could not 
have been anything but the most superficial. 
Following their master, the whole Hegellan 
school have treated scholusticiam with utter dis- 
dain. Sebwegler in his compendium has even 
Improved upon the seven-league boots, He 
through the thousand years from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century by “lightning express," 
with only s sile-glanee now and then from the 
window. In the larger works of the older Ger- 
mau historians of philosophy—Rrueker, ‘Tiede- 
manu, Teinemann—far greater spare Is devoted 
to the middle period; there is abundant pre- 
sentation of material, but with little criticism 
and nbsolutely without insight. Ritter, im bis 
voluniinous and careful history, attempted to do 
justice to medieval speculation, and really made 
a great advance in this respect upon all hla pre- 
devesors; but even from liim one gets only a 
very imperfect view of the various influences 
which were at work in (his long age of transition 
from: the old to the new. There are one or two 
late works in German on the a of the 
middle nges, by Koman Catholle authore, but it 
was not to be expected that they would add 
much to our Tight. Then there are in French 
the volumes by MM. Roussclot, Houreau, and 
Munk, which are really valuable alds to the 
study of this subject. Much nselstnnee may alko 
be derived from Ueberweg's palustaking man- 
ual. In English, on the other hand, there is iit- 
tle that will repay the trouble of reading, Mau- 
leds book is geulal and appreciative, but, Uke 
all that authors works, it is slight and unsub- 
stantial, Mr Lewes has shown in the later edi- 
tions of hia history a remarkable waking up to 
the fact that fn the writings of the Spanish-Ara- 
biaus and the Christian Schoolmen are 
thingy which It would be well to know about, if 
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edge did not Involve life-long devotion 
A vanis gation of the “monstrous und life- 
lees shapes of n former world, having little com- 
munity with thc life of our own.” But 2 
Lewes has not the patience for such work, an 
finda it difficult to eoneeive how any scientific 
mind ean have, * ss abies be 

ogellier the most important contri 

Nue of medieval philosophy was M, 
Benan's Averroes ct P Aecrrotsnie ; un it is in 
the direction of monograph upon special topics 
that increase of light must come. Ihe matter is 
not yet ripe for treatment in the bulk. ‘The 
labor is too grent for any Individual; therefore it 
must be divided; and there must be some 
gonerul understanding among investigators 
as to the points which most need elucida- 
tion. Where are some excellent hints, appar- 
ently aceidentally given, in tho recent edi- 
tions of Mr. Lewes“ history, as to the place of 
the speculations of the midde ages in the histori- 
ea] development of philosophy. When, for in- 
slance, he says that the peeullarity of this period 
is “the constant struggle of Rewon to assert and 
Justify her Independence,” and, in another place, 
admonishes us not to forget that ‘to Scholast- 
icim we owe the emaucipation of Philosophy," 
he indicates, almost by a stroke of genius, the 
maln point of view from which in future the 
whole subject must be studie. It has hitherto 
been very generally regarded as a settled fict 
that, during the whole medieval period there 
Was no such thing ns independent philosophical 
research. It has been thought that in the hands 
of the Schoolmen philosophy was merely the 
bond-servant of theology; that, the limits of all 
investigation being fixed dogmatically before- 
hand, the resulta determined, and the whole 
recognized business of thought beluy the iter 
pretation and justification of the doctrines of the 
Church, no progress in the matter of philosophy 
was possible. Having free play only In the form, 
it was Inevitable that it should degenerate into 
mere formalistic inanities. 


This is the usual theory, but, like many other 
ul ill current theories, it ls based upon an insuti- 
cient induction of the facts. It m ght, one would 
think, have been concluded even à priori tint, 
the greater the ecclesiastical pressure in favor of 
uniformity of opinion, the more serious would 
be the reaction against it in men of powerful 
mind, The more violently open heresy was per- 
seeuted, the more Juxuriautly heresy would grow 
in secret, Men who could not give direct ex- 
pression to a single thought at variance with the 
received theology would take a sort of malicious 
delight in dialectic subtleties that concealed and 

et exhibited the finest and bitterest irony. Mr. 
Alls, im his General Preface to the Philosophical 
works of Lord Bacon (vol. i., p. 123, Am. ed.), 
calls especial attention to * the religious earnest- 
ness of Bacon's writings" as contrasted with the 
Ironical tone of those of Galileo, ' the most illus- 
trious of his contemporaries.” He says the 
works of the latter “ are full of Insincere defer- 
ence to authority and of an affected disbelief hu 
his own discoveries." But if Mr. Ellis had re- 
membered that the very essence of Galileo's dis- 
coveries placed him in necessary antagonism to 
the whole dogmatic system of the Church, he 
might, perhaps, have hesitated before udding a 
laurel to his hero's crown at the expense of a 
man {o whom that hero, to say the least, was 
not superior either in courage or honesty. 

Trony has been the offensive weapon of a cer- 
tain class of heretical thinkers in all ages; uot 
often of the bravest and best, but very often of 
those who were as brave ns the large clement of 
cowardice In their composition would let them 
be, Fu this regard the present age affords a Dril- 
liant commentary open all the preceding ones, 
He who has curs to hear and eyes to see knowns 
that there are such thinkers in ull the churches 
to-day. A delicious story is told by Matthew 
of Paris, in a note to Roger of Wendower's 
Chronicle ad A. D, 1201 (vide Rohn's ed. vol. ii, 
pp- 201,202), which points both ways, iu illustra- 
tion both of the past and of the present. It is 
concerning Simon of Tournay, n professor nt 
Paris, a man of extensive learning and great 
neuteness, whose theological leetures were at- 
tended by so many hearers “ that the most ample 

lace could seureely contain them.” One day, 

a a public dispute concerning the Trinity, the 
subtilty of his arguments raised the curiosity 
of his audience to such a piteh that, on the 
next day, when the disputation was to be con- 
cluded, all the theologienl students of the 
city, “forewarned to hear so many solutions 
of diffleult questions," floeked into his schoul, 
Simon "resolved. all the nforesuid questions, 
inexplicable though they appeared tothe nudi- 
ence, so plainly and eleguntly, aad in so Catho- 
lic a sene, that. all were struck with astonish- 
ment," Some of the students who were most 
eager to learn Wanted hin to dictate his solutions 
lo them, „Which were too valuable to be lost to 
posterity.’ This request eluted the professor so 
much that he Inuyhed idoud, and said witli eyes 
uplifted: ^O my litle Jesus, my litle Jesus 
how have I exalted and confirmed th religion 
in this disputation! ‘'rul » ME wished to be 
malicious and attack thy ¢ octrines, J eoutd find 
still more powerful arguments to weaken and 
impugn them." Of course, the chronicler adds 
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at Simon had no sooner ultered these words 
1 — struck dumb, snd more information 
e character, 
— this story is especially interesting as fur- 
nishing, Perhaps, the first notice that we have 
ofthe practice of teaching that n proposition 
may be true in theology nnd yet false in philoso- 
phy, and vice versa. Strange ns it may seem to us 
to-day, this doctrine was the first effectual protest 
of free thought against (he despotic system of 
Catholic dogma. In the very next 8 af- 
ter Simon of Tournay, the Chureh began to take 
officinl notice of the lamentable errors that were 
taught under the garb of philosophy by men who 
did not dare openly to question, “Catholic truth. 
In the Jattor half of the 13th century the distinc- 
tion between Catholic and philosophical truth 
had become quite common, especially at Puris, 
which was nt onec the great seminary of Ortho- 
dox theology and the hot-bed of heresy. In 
the year 1276, Etienne Templer, Bishop of Paris, 
interdicted, under the direction of Pope John 
XXI., the teaching of certain ‘abominable 
errors," 219 in number, which he expressly sald 
had heon put furth "as truc according to plillos- 
ophy but not according to the Catholic fuith, as 
though there could be two opposite truths, and 
as though, in oj pofon to the truth of Holy 
Writ, there could be truth in the sayings of 
damned Heathens.” To give an idea of how far 
the philosophers were accustomeil to go, n few of 
the condemned propositions may be mentioned : 
“God is not triune, for threenoxs does not consist 
with the highest unity — Cod cannot beget onc 
like unto himself; for that which is begotten 
by another has a principle on which it depends, 
—The future resurrection must not bendmitted by 
3 since it is impossible to seareli it out 
vy reason.—Kestacies amd visions have no other 
than n natural origin.—It 1s impossible to refute 
the arguments of philosophy for the eternity of 
the world, except we be ready to smit that the 
will of the First (J. e. God) includes the fmpossi- 
ble.—Natural philosophy, since it is based solely 
upon natural grounds and natural causes, is bound 
simply to deny the newness (novitas ns opposed 
to «eternites) of the world.—Man must not be 
content with authority if he would bave cer- 
tainty.” It Is evident enough from propositions 
like these, that the 13th century was not without 
ite rad lealism ; but there were even still bolder 
utterances, such as, for instance; “The knowl- 
edge of theology provonte one from knowin 
anything.—The Christian religion is a hind- 
rance to learning anything else.—The philoso- 
phew alone are wise.—The discourses of the 
theologians nre based upon fables.— There are 
fables and falsehood in the Christian religion as 
in all others," Mishop Stephen, in his interdict, 
calls these and like utterances ‘incautious.’ 
They were anything but that. They were never 
made withoutthe accompanying assertion: “Of 
course, according to theology, this is all false." 
One can imagine the tone and the mien with 
m this ever-recurring phrase was sometimes 
spoken. 

Here, then, as it seems to the present writer, 
is the key to much in medieval 2 hy that 
has thus far never been fully understood. ' Here 
we see ut once In how deeply wes ey a sense 
the middle period must be regarded as n period 
of transition. The surprising thing about Mr. 
Lewes’ later treatment of it is the inference, to 
which he compels the reader, that, because this 
is a transition period, It ig of minor importance, 
while in reality itis fust the transition-perloda in 
history which are of the very greatest import, 
because they afford an insight Into the culture- 
forces at work there which cannot be gained 
from any other source. The excellent little his- 
torical! exsuy by Dr. Maywald, the title of which 
stands nbove, is a most su tive glance at the 
influence which the doctrine that à thing may 
be true in theology and false in philosophy, anil 
ahah iF 1 upon the independent develop- 
ment of thought in the middle ages, and at the 
port which it played in the insurrection of phl- 
bh against the Uhraldom imposed upon It by 
the Church. The author traces back the doc- 
triue to the teachings of Averroce, and gives n 
sketch of ite rene I from the 18th to the 17th 
century. He also shows the intimate connection 
between this and the doctrine detria impostor- 
ibus, which exeited such horror. during these 
centuric« nnd which one might eall the first 
rude attempt nt comparative theology. Tf, after 
haviug given us this taste of his quality, Dr. 
Maywald would now go on and supplement his 
necessarily imperfect sketch by a complete his- 
4 — e o odirine of ‘twofold "Truth" in all 
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Talk with his fellow Boarders and the 3 
Boston : James R. &. Co, 1872. pp. 395, 
[Toledo : Brown & Faunce.] 3 2 


Dr. Holmes is himself an illustratio 
"o — 
Liu which we find expressed as follows in ‘the 
bres fast table talk reported in the volume before 
Pi We are getting on towards the Just part 
of the nineteenth century. What we have 
7 — is not s0 much in’ positive knowledge 
trough that is a good deal, as it Is In the free. 
om of discussion of every subject that comes 


2 
within tho range of observation and inferenes 
How long is it since Mrs. L10221 wns ore 
hope that you will not pursue geology till it lancg 
you Into doubts destructive of all comfort In this 
world, and ull happiness im the next! 9” 

The times are indeed. new, and that to a de- 
gree which Is revolutionary. Mrs. l'iozzl would 
inevitably go to the Radical Club to-day, and 
forget both work!s in the cestasy of fo wing 
the Inspiration of Bartol, and Higginson, and 
Weiss. Doubts do very little harm now, for the 
reason that beliefs are no Jouger very much 
depended on, cither for comfort here ‘or good 
hope of the hereafter, The universal, underly- 
Ing, natural faith of man in his Maker, or in the 
universe, or at least in. life, takes the place of 
beliefs, ns a continent, or an island at lenst 
takes the place of rafts, and skiff, aud steam 
ers, nnd frigates, Let man nlone; only emanei- 
pate him from superstition; and he bas falth ga 
easily und pares ns light shines or water 
runs. Dr. Holmes illustrates this entire emanel- 
pation of thought. Me writes for the pu 
of doing upa Puteh of radical thinking. "Phe 
index with which the volume is furnished at 
onee shows that this has been the author's pur- 
pose, Dr. Holmes is a keen, bold thinker ; 
every sort of dogma is n cheat to him; Le wants 
to clear all nonsense out of the mind, and 
eially the nonsense Wafel: parpore fo be pare 
and undefiled religion ; and to average readers 
he perhaps speaks plainly enough of the faults 
and falsities of popular faith and practice. But 
for the thorough radical, or according to any 
high standard of free. thought, he muffics and 
disguises and even quite suppresses his radical- 
iain, evidently with something of Mrs Plozzi'a 
fear that sombody's comfort will suffer if the 
truth, the whole truth, nnd nothing but the 
truth, is toll. Te only result of such Tresitatlon 
is to deprive the author of permanent interest 
nnd credit. — "Phat. is the one high test of à 
writer: docs he write for truth, or for the mo- 
ment? 1f he writes for the moment, he lasts 
but a moment, and that will be the ease with 
Dr, Holmes asa thinker, 


Tim Woons AND By-Ways or NEW Ewa- 
LAND, By Wilson Flagg, author of "5tudlce 
in Field nmi Forest." — With Hlustrations. 
Boston : James It Osgood & Co. 1672, pp. 
342. (Toledo: Brown & Faunce.] 

The peculiar interest of this volume is in the 
nuthor's intelligent sympathy with Nature, and 
his nice delineation of numerous objects of feld 
and forest study. 'l'here is no attempt at selen- 
tiñe description, and cecasionally we note omis- 
sions which scent due to a popular method of 
study, without sufficient nid from books. But 
nothing of this will oppear to ihe ordinary 
reader, whose pleasure is doubtless most securo 
in following an observer who heeds what hls 
eyes Eoo rather than what books tell him. Mr. 
Flagg scenis to lack no quality of a felicitous 
human interpreter, and his object is to awaken 
the heart an purit ' feeling, and give to charac- 
ter the tone of simplicity, truthfulness, and 
humble content which are so clearly suggested 
by Nature in New England fields and woods, 
His story fills a thick and solid, beautifully 
printed and bound, nnd exquisitely illustrated 
volume, embracing n description of a great 
variety of trees, slirubs, and vines, sketehes of 
numerous gencral aspects of Nature, and 
thoughts on quite a range of topics suggested by 
out-of-doors observation aud study, ‘The whole 
effect is that of admirably varied and seasoned 
instruction from an expert iu out-of-doors knowl- 
edge. More perfect harmony of the talk with 
the walk could not be attained, If we were golug 
across tlelds, through woods, over hills, and 
along the streams, at the elbow of the narrator. 
It wis unnecessiry for Mr, Flagg to tell us that 
he has lived with Nature exclusively, and has 
been very happy in so doing. Nor need he 
have mentioned that wife and children bave 
shared his seclusion and made his happiness that 
of human sympathy, not sorely that of 
observution. It all Shines out, like the delicious 
warmth of u perfect picture, from the delightful 
pages before us, ‘he contrast wyth Thoreau's 
frost-work is complete. Mr. Flagy's book is full 
of human as wellusothernuture. It has ethical 
and religious tone, not of the cold pagan and 
philosophie sort, but of the humane and Christian 
sort. It will serve excellently ns a hand-book of 
devotion to people who go into the woods Instead 
of going to meeting. And any one who will 
give some quiet hours now and then to following 
these communings with Nature, in which Mr. 
Flagg has set down what he hna seen and felt, 
will not fail to be made both better and bappler. 


Tun CowrbLkTE PorrvriCAL WORKS OF JOHN 
GukEkNLEAF WinrriER. Household Edition, 
Boston: James It. Osgood & Co. 1872. pp. 
305. ['Toledo: Brown & Fauncc.] 

The shape und style of this complete edition 
of Whittier's pooms, and the price (S200), ex- 
actly adapt it to universal reading, And uo 
volume ever published better deserves tbe houor 
of becoming a book of the People's faith. There 
is nothing between the lids of the “Holy Bible 
which so consistently and continuously renthes 
the truest religious and Christian apt It, Only à 


, peaks and summits of Scripture rise to 
— 1 which is habitually that of the Quaker 

„ If we had not learned a very false 
jdea of Inspiration, and absurdly admitted that 
Delty stopped coming to mau nearly two thou- 
mu years ngo, and never camo to anybody ex- 
cept to a few Jews, it would be the most natural 
thing in the world to regani so pure and deep- 
sighted and tich-hearted s poet us indeed in- 
spired to tell us in advance what are the truest 
steps of humane and religious progress. "There 
is no finer doctrine, no more perfect "truthing it 
in love,” than is to be drawn from Whͤittier's 
pages. The volume which contains his pone 
might well be used na n Bible, in Sunday Schools 
for Instance, both to take readings out of, und to 
l from, In common reading it will 
be thus used long after the superstition of a 
„Holy Bible” shall have ceed to sway the re- 


ligious mind. 


7 RSKELLIGS. A Novel. Ny Jean Inge- 
OF. Bostou : Roberts Brothers. 1872, pp. 
686. [Toledo: T. J, Brown.) 


A erltie recently said of Miss Ingelow: “She 
writes no pages on Which the reader is not made 
io feel that nm ideal of right living is the one 
thiug to which all else mast yield.” This eth. 
ical radicalisin Is thoroughly illustrated in the 
handling of situations and characters in the 
novel before us, A more wholesome and truth- 
ful book ig rarely written. ‘The nuthor's nature 
is hure and noble, aud her way of telling the old, 
al story of life atid love, of men and women 
and children, is worthy of ull praise. The scenes 
and events of the tale are fresh aud varied, and 
there is plot enough for keen interest. Some Cx- 
cellent drawings of character, with special truth 
lo Some present peculiarities of average experi- 
ende, show that Miss Ingelow has observed 
faithfully, and reuily attenspts to photograph 
from the human life which she husssecn. In the 
carly story of the heroine, in the account of life 
on the water, in the picture of a strangely com- 

te household, in the contrasted types of man- 

100 between which the figure of the heroine is 

shown, and in the result of all, there is excellent. 

management of material, and ample ground for 
conlial interest. 

Aest Jo's Berai Ban. | Shawl Suaps. By 
Louisa M. Aleott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
187 " 23), pr Brown & Fmince.] 
"Tue capital quality of Miss Aleott'8 writing for 

young people has already made her fortune as an 

author, so that we have only to toll what an 
new book is about, anid to give it a cordial wet- 
come. ‘This is, Vol. II. out of tlie Zerap-l'nx, 

aud is in fact a volume of trayels with à 

thread of charming story in it, and a book of 

a) much interest to older as to younger read- 

em, Britany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 

aud London are visit hy Amanda, Matilda, 
and Lavinia, particularly, Lavinin; und 
we are fold of the haps and mishaps of the 
party, with Just cough reference to sights and 
enes to give n good color to the story. Itis all 
in Mis Aleott's breezy, jolly style, with plenty 
of &ense and sensibility staff! nicoly in, like 
plum: in a 1 and real oos of good wit 
and flne feeling too. "Plie publishers Lave made 
of the volume a very preity book, 


A Caseg ror Harwsknk, By J. CT. Trow- 
bridge. Illustrated. Boston; Jans R. Os- 
pal & Co. 1872. pp. vil. L. J. Brown, 
Toledo.] 


Mr. Trowhridge hus new madlo (wo Jick 
Hazard books for boys, the present volume being 
a continuation of del Hazard nud Lis Por 
lun” and capital books Lhey are, in every par- 
cular, They hit (he mark of u good a ee 
very successfully, and they equally follow a 
track of constant interest just short of unhealth 
excitement. In hearty fum. Mr. Trowbridge is 
very clever, without becoming unnatural or ex- 
aggerated, The little army of readers of Our 
Young Foll have endorsed these tales of Jack 
3 3 haps aud mishaps, awl Mr. Trowbridge 
will go on aud give a third instalment of the aps 
tizing narrative in Out Yuung Folks for 1823. 


The lateat “countorblast ngainst tobacco” we 
meto from a henlth-journa! of the day :— 

; Lis said of the cannibals that they will not 
e the flesh of a tobacco chower, it ls so highly 
me with the taste und odor of tobacco; 
5 or Medical students as do not chew or 

oke are offended in the dissecting room by the 
rf ch emanates from the fresh subject on 
th isseetiue table who hus been nceustomed to 

le use of pagel 
every other consideration fails to touch the 
8 es of che consumer of the nicotian weed, 
rely will recoil from this prospect of post- 
lie d Tepulsiveness to the eminently respecta- 
(lir, Len rpecified in the foregoing extract!— 


Oreater ls ho who iy 
: above temptation than he 
ho, being tempted, — — Alcott. 


lle who 


Tsccules a go ma s war against 
uf and ail — — perm 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS, 


UY F. E, ABDOT. 
ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD, 
FMM AN ARTICLE ON “ THE CONDITIONED AND TILK UNGUN- 


WITIONED," IN TUE NORTH AMERICAN MEVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER, 1864. 


The idea of God originates, not in the sugges- 


tions of outward Nature, but In the depths of 


humanity itself, he soul cannot infer God 
Jrom Nature, except in virtue of what it first 
ojeets into Nature. Hence the radical defect 

n the argument from design; for the nffirma- 

tion of an intelligent World-cause is the objec- 
tive transference of n subjective consciousness. 
Although it may be mutilated and perhaps an- 
nihilated by the pitiless manipulations of a scep- 
a und aberrant logic, the idea of an All-per- 
vadin 
the Iden of God; and this idea of personality, 
which finds no analogue in the world of matter, 
can only be generated through the soul's con- 
sciousness of selfhood. Not until this is objecti- 
fied and matured into the idea of an omnipresent 
Solf, can the argument from design become per- 
tinent or foreeful. But once posit this uncondi- 
tioned] existence, and Nature, becoming its 


mnnifestntion or visible word, pours a flood of 


light upon its attributes. Selfhood, therefore, or 
personality 
God; and in the evelopment of this iden from 
void personality into determinate character, the 
soul must still repeat its former procedure and 
reiterate human analogies, Human inture, 
therefore, is the point of depurture in the search 
for God. The four grand elements of personality 
or conscious being—Intelligence, will, affection, 
and conscience—are elevated to absolute perfec- 
tion, and become the august attributes of om- 
nisclence, omnipotence, ail-lovingness, and all- 
holiness. But conjoined with these four ele- 
ments, positive in their nature, though negative 
in their infinity, must co-exist altrilutes purely 
negative, disallowing the four grand limitations 
of human existenee,—cause, dependence, space, 
and time,—and thus conetilunng the nwiul mys- 
teries of  self-existence, absoluteness, omni- 
presence, and eternity. It is thas evident that, 
while the iden of God contains positive elements, 
it is more largely constituted by elements purely 
negative; and even thee positive elements ure 
nssocinted with tho negative idea of infinity, 
which, without destroying their essontlal nature 
enrrles them immeasurably beyond the vastest 
reach of thought. To accuse such an idea, so 
overwhelming in its sublimity, of u degrading 
anthropopathism is simply to mieapprehend tho 
meaning of degradation. A community of na- 
ture between God and man is the absolute con- 
dition of religion; and, though matched with the 
stellar hosts which fil with resplendent beauty 
the bosom of infinite Time and Space, a moral 
nature, finite though it be, is the very culmina- 
tion of the sublime, Iu vain would Philosophy 
divest her idea of God of all human attrilntes, 
Every such attempt degrades the Being she 
would exalt; and she must at last confess that n 
vertaln reverent outshadowing of the human up- 
on the background of inflnity yields equally the 
most majestic and tho least inadequate idea of 
the Divine. When, however, it ts smid that 
human nature, in ity positive nspect und freed 
from its restrictions, is an eu a copy in 
miniature, of the Divino, this is true only of 
ideal humanity, not of humanily as it exists in 
(he distorted images we sc around us. We pre- 
dicate of God no positive attribute which is uot 
essential to n perfect humanity, and no attribute 
which is essential toa perfect humanity can wo 
omit in our idea of God, If, therefore, the ideal 
human has ever become historically real, that 
realization is the profoundest utterance of God; 
and it is the conscious or unconscious longing for 
such a realization which tins riveted the eyes of all 
the ages upon the Man of Palestine. The positive 
attributes of God are shared by him in a measure 
with all his children; his negative attributes, 
and whatever other perfections ure veiled in the 
blinding lustre of his incommunicable essence, 
are his alone. And while these inscrutablo 
mysteries shroud the Divine radiance from 
human eyes, no earnest thinker need fear thut 
the Deity vnnishes in & (iod understood,” 

But, in thus assuming a community of unture 
between God and man, we are at once con- 
fronted with the assertion that rsonality is hy 
necessity n limitation ar restriction, and that an 
Infinite or alsolute Personality is a contradic- 
tion In terms. ‘This objection admitsof a duality 
of form, according ns tbo limitation is main- 
tained to be intrinsic or extrinsic; and wo cite 
two representative arguments taken respectively 
from Fichte and from Strauss i— 

“This Deing must lie differentiated from you 
and the universe, aud must act in the latter ue- 
cordiug to conceptions; it must therefore form 
conceplious, and pusscss personality and con- 
sciousness. Put what do you mean by person- 
ality and consciousness ? Do you mean that 
which you have found in yourself, learued to 
know in yourself, and have designated. hy thin 
name? But that you neither do nor ean think 
this exeept as limited and finite, the most eure 


l'ereonality is the formative nucleus of 
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sory attention to your own formati 

conception will pore to you. e DM 

crente thia Being by the attribution of n- 

ality to n being limited, and liko yourself; and 

on hove not ayo wished m do, thought God, 
reduplicated in thought your 

velt” (Fichter Werke, 1. 18] ^. TE 

This argument is condensed into four words b. 
Bpinoza,—''O»winia determinatio est negatio." 

ut all real being must be determined; only 
pure Nothing can be undetermined. Even 
Space and Time, though cognized solely by neg- 
ative characteristics, are determined in so far as 
differentiated from the existences they contain; 
but this differentiation involves no limitation of 
their infinity. All differentiation or distinction 
is determination; and if all determination la ne- 
gation, that i» (as here used), limitation, then 
the Infinite, being determinately distinguished 
from the finite, loses its own infinity, and isel- 
ther absorbed In the finite or else vanishes into 
pure Nothing or poen Spinoza, therefore, 

y the principle that all determination is Umit- 
ation, reduces bis own philosophy to a system of 
Absolute Nihilism, which is by no means his 
purpose. A pure Epo, therefore, by determin- 
ation to thought, volition, affection, is not lim- 
ited; its limitation or illimitation dependa sim- 
ply upon the character of this thought, volition, 
or affection, as perfect or imperfect. As the at- 
tribute of continuity has been shown to exist 

ually in infinite Space and in finite Exte: 
without involving per se quantitative finitude or 
intinitude, so pure personality Is absolutely neu- 
tral with respect to qualitative finitude or infiu- 
itude, that fs, imperfectlon or perfection. Imper- 
fection admits of different degrees; absolute per- 
fection (which is synonymous with qualitative 
infinity) is above the category of degree. Until, 
therefore, the simple and unnnalyzable idea of 
cloud or personality can be demonstrated to 
necessitate n certain degree in its determinations 
of intelligence, will, affection, and conscience, 
the assertion that personalily per sc involves in- 
trinsic limitation remains an ulterly unsubstan- 
tinted assumplion, The further paralogism, 
that personnlity, implying unity, thereby impie 
intrinsic lindtation, is com lelely exposed hy a 
simple reference to the distinction previously es- 
tablished between composite and incomposite 
unity. It is manifestly impossible to form a p- 
itive, imaginative conception of pure spirit, ex- 
cept under modifications of form and color, na 
Mr. Sears, in bis “Athanasia,” admits; but 
nothing is more evident than the materlalistic 
nature of such conceptions. To conceive the 
Absolute Spirit, especially, with attributes of 
form nnd color, is to be guilt y of the very grom- 
est anthrepomoerphisin. ‘She unity of personal- 
ity is purely incomposite, being equivalent to 
idivisibilily or simplicity; nothing is implied 
hy it concerning limitation. If we repress over- 
curious imagination, nnd are content with the 
sublime deliverance of reason, that God is one 
God, without partition of casence, the unity of 
personality is no more a limitation to him than 
the unity ‘of continuity is a limitation to infinite 
Apace and Time, 

The argument of Straws varics fram the fore- 
going argument of Fichte:— 

“We know aud feel ourselves. lo be persons 
mly in contradistinction from other persons, 
like ourselves and external to us: we distin- 
ish ourselves from them, and are thus con- 
seious of our own finitude. Consequently the 
conception of personality, formed in and for the 
province of the finite, appears to lose nl) mean- 
— when extended beyond it, and a being which 
finds no external analogue of itself appears also 
not to be a person, "l'o «peak of a personal God, 
or Divine personality, i scen, from this stand- 
point, to be a synthesis of conceptions, one of 
which absolutely excludes and abolishes tho 
other. Personality ix Selfhood. Hmlting Itself to 
n definite compas in antithesla to another, 
which it thereby separates from itself; Absolute- 
ness, on the contrary, is the Encompassing, the 
Unlimited, which excludes nothing from itself 
ao much. as the exelusivencss latent in the con- 
ception of personality; alwolute personality, 
consequently, is n nonentity about which no- 
thing can bo thought." "[Glaubenslchro, I, 
504-505. 

This argument strikingly illustrates the dauger 
and the inconsequence of arguing from quanti- 
tative to qualitative influity. On examining it, 
the prominence of spatial conceptions is very 
marked, The mutual exclusion which results 
from the plurality of objecta, avd the im possibil- 
ity of their occupying the Fame space, is the 
covert drift of the argument. Co-existenoe of 
objects iu space undoubtedly implies the fin- 
itnde of the co-existents, bul co-existence of 
implics nothing us to their fni- 
is no analogy, except in a 2 
between things materia 
and things rita. von admitting the 
validity of the analogy, Strauss iWegitimately 
uses Lis data, which enu beso employed aa to 
construct u plausible argument @ priori for the 
existence of a personal God. The existence of 
material objects being given ns an immediately 
cognized fact, tlie existence of Space, its conditiu 
aine que onn, is absolutely necessitated. But 
wince material objects are tinite, and Space is 


personalities 
tude, There 
metaphorical sense, 
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i he existence of tbe finite is demon- 
reared of the existenve of the infinite. Now 
infinite Space includes finite objects, 8 
being either limited by them or merging them ji 
itself Consequently, If the analogy holds good, 
the existence of fiuita personalities necessitates, 
as their conditio sinc qua non, or ground of real- 
ity, the existence of an infinite Personality, 
which Includes them and renders them possible, 
without either belng limited by them or merging 
them in itself. But because we disallow the 
legitimacy of arguing from quantitative to quali- 
Urs infinity, we rojeet this plausible and 
weduetive rose The relation of inclusion, which 
is intelligible as existent between Matter and 
Space, is altogether meaningless when predi- 
cated of personalities; it Is a mystical concep- 
tion, which finds expression iu the often-mlsin- 
terpreted words of Puul,—'*in him we live and 
move and have our being,"—but which philoso- 
hy can recognize solely as & figure of speech. 
Peons may be distinct without mutual limita- 
tion, The only attribute which enn create mut- 
ual limitation between two persons la that of 
power or will; but while finite powers may limit 
each other, the statement that a limited power 
can limit an lllimitable power is abaurd on the 
very face of it, Hence the alleged limitation 
implied in the co-existence of persons is purely 
fictitious. 

But the root of the sophisin lies deeper than 
this. The idea of personality, according to 
Strauss, is a relative one, and consciousness Im- 

lies a relation between at least two persons. 
Now it Is indisputable that the Ego comes to 
consciousness only as e to a Non-Ego ; but 
It is equally indisputable that this Non-Ego enn- 
not be a person. We come Into immediate con- 
tact with nothing but matter, which is the sole 
object of the senses, and through which alone 
other human personalities can nct upon us; and 
matter, therefore, Is the real Non-Ego which 
conditions consciousness. But while conaciour- 
nesa is conditioned on a Non-Ego, It is untruc to 
say that personality is conditioned on à Non- 
Ego; for consciousness is the reflex activity of 
the personality, not the personality itself. The 
personality remains indestructible, although con- 
sciousness may lapse Into utter unconsciousness, 
asinaswoon. Moreover, because a conscious- 
ness which comes into existence in Time is con- 
ditloned on a Non-Ego, it is unwarrantable to 
say that a Consciousness which never came into 
existence at all, but has existed ab arcterno, is 
likewise s0 conditioned. All that we kuow is, 
that personality ia adimple, ultimate, absolute 
idea, not analyzable into constituent elements, 
nor Implylug per ee any relation whatever to 
any other existence. Consequently, to attribute 
poen to God is to peed cate nothing which 

mitain any way his absolute perfection or in- 
finity, v4 and rationally construed, 

Such are the true consequences of the doctrine 
that we cannot positively know infinity ;—con- 
sequences which few would controvert, and 
which are wholly at variance with the Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned. If Hamilton had been 
content to teach such a. doctrine us this, by wise 
and self-consistent methods, thoughtful minds 
would have been ipare tho disappointment 
which is the sale fruit of his constructive labors. 
Alas for the love of paradox! Harmony is the 
fora secret of universal Being; there ure no 


ug chords in the music of the spheres. ‘le 
nws of truth are severely simple, and refuse to 
assume the theatrical attitudes by which men 
would enhance their naked sublimity. The 
needle of human reason trembles violently on 
its centre at the deflections of error, prejudice, 
and — but its vibrations move through 
ever-lessening ares, aud perpetually approximate 
toa final equilibrium. Philosophy has not yet 
achieved a fixed joint of departure, and n fault- 
less method of advance; but when these shall 
have been attained, sho will vindicate her own 
transcendent nobility, and asume her rightful 
* rauk as the Sclence of Sciences, 
—— — 


Hap His AT. LAsr.—“How much a peek for 
potatoes?" asked a gentleman in market on 
fonday morning. he price suited him, and he 
was about to purchase, when n thought suddenly 

struck hin. “Wait a moment, my gool 
woman," he said, “I fear these potatoes were 
pasa 1 10 55 " an m 7 they were not," 
; "bu ell the truth 5 "v 
Sunday !!'—Jnvestigator. TAVABRE Rive 
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The North German Gazelle asks: "Was 
not. a. prize offered, some time ago, to any one 
who could discover à passage in the writings of a 
Jesuit father front which the maxins that ‘the 
end Consecrates the means’ could he fairly de- 
duced?" nnd proceeds to quote from n newly- 

ublished work the following sentence, tlie orig: 
nal of which, it affirms, is to be found in the 
Jesuit Edward Voit'a "Theologis Mornlís," pub- 
lished at Würzburg, iu 1769, page 4723; Cui ton- 
cessus eat finis, concessa cliam aunt media ad 
mm n AM 'That Hi Pa whom the end is 

eans conducin 
also permitted,’ "— The Graphic, EES Aib ih 
- —ͤ— — 

That is the best part of each write i 

nothing privato in hearse Mower which ia 


Communications. 
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AN. B.—Corriepondenia must run the risk of typograpMeol 
errors, The ulmoat care will be taken to avoid them ; bul haré- 
after no spaca will be spared to Errala. 

N. B. Hlegibly written artictés and a very poor chance uf 
p sblicatlon. 

N. B- A itieles for hia depurtuuent ahuüld be SHORT, ànd 
written only on one aide af dhe 


LIBERALISM IN SALEM. 


Sane, O., Jau, 5, 1878. 


At a meeting of the Independent Cougrega- 
tional Society [^ Salem, held this day, John 
Gordon. in the chair, — following resolutions 

unanimously adopted :— 
WO Resolved, That the Demands of Liberalism, 
ns expressed by the editor of Tite Inpex in his 
issue of the 4th instant, be cordially accepted 
and approved by this Society ; and we shall con- 
tinue to press those Demands in the future as we 
have in the past. 

“Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 
lion be subscribed by the Presideut and Seere- 
tary of this Society, nnd respectfully presented 
to the editor of Tire INDEX for publication. 

NM. R. RontxSON, President, 

Mink V. BONSALL, Secretary. 

i — - 
A LETTER FROM MB. DAVIS. 


ORANGE, N. J., Gth Jan., 1878. 
To F. E. Angot, EDITOR INDEX, TOLEDO : 

My Dear Sir;—It may interest you to 
know that Iam perfectly and zealously with you 
in the nine ‘Demands of Liberali«m." It is the 
true republican platform, meang work for essen- 
tial p jand you may count upon me as 
thoron; hy in sympathy with every such effort, 
by which the “approaching erisis“ will be hast- 
ened, and absolute religious and political free- 
dom secured. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the enlarged 
IxpEzx. Now that Mr. Morse's Jfedical is no 
more, after #0 bravely struggling for existence 
I can unrestrainedly welcome your organized 
and eularged establishment, 

From the first I have read your INDEX, and 
can only entertain gratitude for its exalted influ- 
ence, sid for your exertions in the cause of per- 
fect mental and moral liberty. 

Permit me a word to you concerning Spiritual- 
in. While I advocate tlie "fucts" as illustra- 
tive Of man’s spiritual nature, I totally oppose 
them as the elements of a new religion; and 
while I recognize "spiritual intereourse" as n 
means of converting scepliea ton belief ina fu- 
ture life, T utterly oppose tbe real or imagined 
utterances of spirits as an authority. 

Hoping you a long life of health imd prosper- 
lty, 1 remain truly your friend, 

ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 
— 
“CIRCULATING LIEN.” 


To Tur INDEX :— 

That magnificent programme of manhood 
which you put forth, headed ‘Phe Demands of 
Liberalism,” commends itself to my whole soul, 
aud particularly the eighth section. To me 
that ineans, among other things, (hat “Natural 
Morality, Equal Rights, and Impartial Liberty’ 
shall no longer be outraged in the matters of 
currency and taxes. 

Whether Moses and Jesus required it or not, 
Nutural Morality requires honest truth anil the 
faithful fultilment of promises, righteously 
made, if such fulfilment is possible, Our goy- 
ernment, in the interest of moncy-gamblers 
refuses to fulfil a — 5 part of its promises, ant 
thus obliges the people to circulate, to the great 
damage of their private morality, many milliots 
of lles—very mean and mercenary ies ut that, 

lam quite aware that Jesus, ‘on more than 
one occasion, is suid to have uttered this ren- 
tence: “For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that whieh he hath." Ido not by any means 
think it follows from this that Jesus meant to 
establish in his model kingdom (hat system of 
taxing the poor for the benefit of (he righ which 
is now enforced hy the government of the 
United States, by its custom houses and other 
ingenious means of indirect aud partial taxation. 
What 1 say is, that any system of taxation 
which, by any considerable probability, makes 
the poor pay more in proportion to their means 
than the rich—and ever "wem of indirect tax- 
ntion must necessarily do this, more or less—is n 
Violation of er rights," and is. inconsistent 
with ""impartía liberty ;" and all the statesmen 
in. the world muy safely be dehed to find any 
justification for if, except he nbovesentence in 
the gospels of Matthew awl Luke, So far na 1 
know, t e only excuse (hey make for it is its 
convenience. This they pretend is sufficient to 
counterbalance its admitted injustice. But this 
cannot be the real reason for its existence, for 
convenience is tested by cost of collection, and 
the experience of almost every town in Massa- 


chusetis demonstrates that a direct tax costs the 
least for collection. It is convenient only for the 
rich, and Its existeuce proves that the govern- 
ment ia not run by the people for the people, but 
by that part of the people who have the m 
for the sake of accumulating more, at the 
expense of the rest. Enizu& Writ, 
ton, Jan. 5, 1873. 
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TILE INDEX AT ANDOVER, 


Nonrit ANDOVER, Mass., Nov. 20), 1672. 
My DEAR MR. AnnoT;— 


You will be pleased, I know, to hear of au un- 
expected discovery I made a week or two since, 
na recent Sunday, two ladies (sisters) walked 
from Andover, a distance of about three miles, 
to attend the Unitarian Church In North 
Andover. On being introduced to them, I 
found that one of them, the elder, waa thor- 
oughly conversant with radical literature, both 
past und current; had been s careful render of 
the Radical; aud, above all, is now an ardent 
admirer of Tite INDEX, and an enthusinstic sup- 
rter of ita brave championship of Free Re- 
igion. 

11 was nstonished to find that THe INDEX hasa 
subscriber In Andover, and my astonishment is 
only surpassed by my hearty delight. Better 
than any ‘libe reacher," I am sure, it will, 
through thís Intelligent and earnest interpreter, 
make way for Liberty and Light" into the 
otherwise unbroken mists which overhang this 
citadel of Orthodoxy. 

Already, In this same connection, there is ono 
happy event to remark. The younger of the 
two slsters above mentioned, hitherto an Ortho- 
dox church-member, bas resolved to withdraw 
from her church connection, and contemplates, 
ns she told me, uniting with a liberal church. 
Although this lady thinks she can “never go go 
fur" as her sister, still who knows where ono 
will stop when once the old fetters arc thrown 
ATE WR the mind Is free to go at it«own sweet 
Wille 

Iu this same A chere is still another sis- 
ler, a lady of high culture also, who in her ma- 
ture life is likewise an earnest seeker after truth. 
This lady, for reasons. which she knows how to 
give, and not from habitual respect for tradition, 
—for she is famillar with the arguments and the 
literature of the present controversy between 
Sectarianism and Freedom, on both sides,—this 
lady profeses to occupy "strong Christian 

round," Still «he rejoices that the issue is so 
sharply made; nnd, although her conviction at 
present is that the final result will be the triumph 
of rational Christianity—Christianity freed from 
all systematic or incidental corruptions, being 
elmply the natural religion of the man Jesus 
and the recognition of his religious pre-eminence 
—atill, sho js ready to advance from this position, 
should the developments of the controversy de. 
mand it; for her “mind moves in charity and 
turns upon the poles of truth.” 

Many, I know, will bail the day when Tur 
INDEX is read under the very walls of the 
Andover Seminary (and it gets within the walls 
too, I believe); and doubt not the “new song” 
that ix now put into the mouths öf a few dwellers 
on this modern Zion's Hill" will be sung by 
maultitudes im the generations following. 1 

It looks now as though religious freedom, if 
it gots, as it must get, n good foot-hold ut length 
in this Orthodox nursery, will be greatly in- 
debted to Tuk IxUEx for effecting this early 
entrance, 

J. H. Cuirrorn, 
— 
DIFFUNION OF FREE THOUGHT. 


New HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 27, 1872. 

Verhaps the liberals of the United Stutes may 
Kupe that there are some places where Ortho: 
doxy reigns supreme in this country, I once 
thoughtso; but 1 have traveled many thousands 
of miles and visited many scores of cities and 
towns, and have never failed to find a large 
N of decided and open ratlonalistie 
thinkers, Yale College, long the stronghold of 
Orthodoxy, contains a large proportion O 
avowed sceptics and rationalists, They form 
fully twenty-five per cent of the whole, The 
Scientific School classes have increased in size us 
well asin standing, at a rate altogether out cf 
proportion to the other departments of the Uni- 
versity, While the Theological School eut 
only ninely-eight students, the Scientific Schon 
has one hundred and seventy-five already. 
New Hnven is probably the pA e Ortbodos 
outpost in the country: in this house slu- 
dents! bonrdiug-housc—where I live, there are 
seven persons, nnd of them two are Orthodox 
one n Deist, and four are entire sceptics. T 
College Courant has been acknowledged to 1 
unusually able under Mr. Towne's eilitoris 
management, and for some unknown reason Ne 
Uns had to resign. W. an. v. 


A lady of Boston, seeing among the religious 
notices that n clergyman would preachy DA 
eaid nt once that he would & and hear 7 — 
presuming, as che did, that the subject of the 
course was “Dolly Varden.” . 
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y for him, 48 is a faith- 
looks into his eyes to be 
by erery wish expressed there ; but 
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22 — in an hour of trouble, he 
must seek them elsewhere, Classical 
fable tells us hat Clyte was enamored of 
ate which continually turns toward 
that brilliant 
— 2 forming around her. The 
moral significance, though not intonded, 
ia very instructive; for if a woman con- 
lh turns to à lord nnd master for 


night 
fal 


1 fifty years ago o very remarkable 
eet £ p io the Greek island of 
Melos, or Milo. Whom or what the 
suioe represented remains 
conjecture ; but it is universally known ag 
tho Venus of Milo. Why it was decided 
to call it a Vonua I never could imagine; 
for it haa nonc of the attributes of Venus. 
Ji does not appeal to the senses, nor is it 
an dealizalion of sonsuous beauty. It is 
grandly beatiful, but is the beanty of the 
wal, As Clyte represents the popular 
ideal of Woman in tho Past and Present, 
(bs Venns of Milo represents phe ical 
Woman of tbe Future, The one is a 
prety plaything, a graceful ornament; 
ibe other is companion, counsellor, and 
friend. The following linca hy Words- 
worth are as appropriate as if they'had 
bern intended for the subject :— 

„u ber, upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet. woman 100; 2 
lier houschold motions light an free, 
And stepa of virgin liberty ; 
‘The reason Arm, tho tom perate will, 
Endurance, forewight, etrenyth. and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly plannod, 
To warn, Vo comfort, and command ; 
Aud meet stiil, and bright | 

With romething of an angel Higit,” 

Ofall the seulptnre I have ever seen I 
woei admire the Venus of Milo. I never 
case wonder bow so much life and 
character could be expressed in such 
a colorless, hard substance as marble. 
‘There seems to bea soul within the stone, 
shining through it, as docs n lighted lamp 
within a transparent shrine. 4 friend to 
whom] gave an admirable bust of this 
moble statas said to me soon uſter wurd; 
“You havo spoiled my Clyte. I used to 
think ber so lovely and jrrüccful ; but the 
Venus of Milo kills her. I have been 

to put her away In n distant cor- 
mr to that abe might not be extingished 

the com n." That remark was 


v 
iit away in a corner, because it can- 


“The perfect woman, nobly plauned, 
Towar, to comfort, and command. " 


=L María hild. 
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ni the wi Kings and Princes iu Europe ; 

this dread daf of this baninliment cf 
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*" clinging | mark 
tender, timid, gen- 


THE INDE=x. 


cuLPTURES.—Two|slep in a movement which means the! 
f which exaeellent| freedom of the groat Protestant Empire 
bave|of the continent 

suggestive to my mind. | ference, and from the intluence of coun- 
to represent the woman | sels which have the elevation of the 
present; the other the} Church of Rome to supreme authorit; 
oman of the future. Whoever looks at | in Church and State, as thelr chlef end. 
ill recognize in it a It is a long and bitter contest which Bis- 

If any man in 
But Rome 


has provoked. 
Europe can succeed he can, 
has millions of members, and n 


an endearing pot, but not an entor- | array of bishops and other clergy in Ger. 
. A mun | many; and even his great prowess and 

40 havo such a wife, ns he skill will bo tasked to the utmost in the 
some rare and delicate flower contest which has opened, It will bo fol- 
n extent she lowed with intense interest by Protest- 


anta all over the world.— Presbyteriau. 
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joined me thero, Ho was flushed, exci 
ted, and held in his hands a little pac! 
which he opened at once. 


around the other. He 


undone them. 


low?" Isay to him. 


he, looking at me with his large cyes. 
At first at 15 


in the Dinner 
offered me al 
much affection nnd delicacy! 
head in my hands, and, kissing his blonde 
locks, I said :— > 

"Thank you, George. Keep your 
money. Youcangetsomething with it— 
you can ride in the goat-cart, you know." 

“You don't what iny sous?" enid he, 
evidently about to ery. 

Keep Tut moncy for yourself, my 
dear boy—keep it,” 

Ho put his money back into his pocket 

without saying a word, went to the win. 
dow, and looked out Into the courtyard; 
but the glass reflected bis face like a mir- 
ror. It was sad, his nostrils were swollen, 
and he was biting his lipa to keep from 
crying. 
* You don't deeorve such kindness," I 
said to myself, “ By your stupidity and 
foolish pride, you are going to make the 
only hang in the world who loves you 
cry." So L sald aloud :— 

* Georgo, do you still want to give me 
your money?" Je turned round, his 

cs lit with joy. “Do you want to? 
Very well; give it to me, my dear: It will 
give me great pleasure." 

He threw his arms about my seck and, 
while smothering me with caresses, he 
slipped into my pocket the four eous and 
the little piece of silver. 

“ You will take good care, grandpa, not 
to lose them," he murmured. 

I wrapped them up In the same paper, 
put them in the white box, and they are 
there, near n lock of liis mother’s hair and 
my other relies “ Babolain," by Gustave 


Droz. 
— — 


grants, 
among them a lady with a little boy aged 


and ontreatios, carried her down to the 
next station, where she was compelled to 
stny over night and wait for an np-train 
next morning, On return the boy was 
found. Ile had crawled up the embank- 
rass, and resting his 
o wild flowers of the 
cd with tho terrific 


say m 
land." The 1 
ies ore 


from Papal inter- 


BAROLALS AND nis GnANDSON.—llav- 
terchange of thought, | ing returned home, he Ict me go up to my 
his pursuits, any help- | room alone, and, a few minutes lator, ro- 


kage 
It was u white 
and was metamorphosed into n| pasteboard box, full of papers, rolled one 


n to unroll 
god. In the sculptured bust | them with his impatient fingers, throw- 
of the coming sunflower are ing down box and papers os fast as he had 


"What hnvo you there, my little fol- 


He was in too great a hurry to answer; 
the natural consequence is that | but when he bad finished he held out in 
should become à vegetable existence. | his hand a half-franc picco and four sous. 
There are some sous for you!" said 


did not know what to say— 
n subject of] not that I was sshnmed of taking alms; 
simplicity with which he 
his fortune there was 50 
I took his 
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have looked over Mr.-——"» novel, aud 


an advantage." 


onal. 
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9,—Mr. Danicl Pennelhorne. 
10.—Harry Franklin. 
11.— Never Overtaking aud niways l'urening." 
13.—AÀ Catastrophe, 
15.—Locked-out fur the Night. 
14.—1n which divers Persone call on each other 
without Invitation or Introduction. 
15.-- Slckneea and Conva'oscence 
16, —Esther Franklin. 
17.—Contains Explanations and Confidences, 
18,—Concludes with a Street Row at the Door of 
Mr. James Maborley. 
19.—Involves a Meeting and a Doparturc. 
90.—In which Richard Bablu talks Ikea Heathen. 
@i—" That nasty, deccliful Clergyman who Be- 
baved so Hadly to poor, dear Ruth.“ 
23,—" My Native Land, Good Night?" 
3.—Epletolary ond Marliime. 
21.—Is mainly in Praino of New York City and 
Americans In Generol. 
35.—Paul!'s Father. 
$6.—Tranepires In or near Nüeeau Sireci. 
N. More New Facos. 
.—Ia Conversational and Voelodictory. 
19.—The Christening of a Comic Paper, 
90,—A Now York Boarding-Noned, 
31,—Panl's Letters. 


rd 82,—In which Dick Sabin returns tù New York 


City and ia ecou by Somrhody v ho has herc- 
after a Great Deal to du with Nim, 

d3.—Whereln Richard Bablu lays down a Square 
of Hell's Pavement, 

934,—"' The Porcupine," 

35.—1n which Pani Gower and Richard Sabin 
amare themselves. 

86,—A short Chapter Introducing a very lung one. 

87.—A Young Man's Theological Experioucce, 

#3,—Coneeqnences. 

59.—A Descent into Bohemia, 

40.—Mure of the sim Subject, 

A. Io which we (alk about the Fourth Eetüto of 
Now York City. 

43,—' Ax Pfat s," 

43.—Tho Reverend Jim Scubell. 

44,—" Tho Cornucopia.” 

4,—" One More Unfortunate ™ 

46.—In which the Slory progresses fur abont 81 
Months. 

47.—A Little Adventures. 

49. —InJured Innocence, 

40,—*' Lead us not Into Temptation.” 

50,—J ust what might havo been Expecicd. 

51.— What People sald about 1(; and au Mem of 
News concorning tho Fugttiver. 
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LISTIC STORY 
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cles a& a writer for the best Englleli and American magaxluce. Of another story written by him Mr 


r loco of narrallvo," Mr, O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


n manuecript with spcelal reference lo Its publica- 
folluwing:-- 


think ft would be an attracilvo feature lu THE 


INDEX. li la very «trong, an | I fonnd It very Interesting. The story i» remarkably well told; 
the charactors arc firmly drawn; and the religions tone of It will sutt the paper well, The stylo la 
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enar. 


52.—In which Paul eela out for a larger amount 
of Travel than ho intended, and vielis some 
Old Friends. 

3.—A Canadian Idyll. 

54.—Wherelo we journey from the North 10 
nearly tha moet Southern of the United 
States. 

8. — More Southern Experiences; a Look at New 
Orleans; and u sodden change of Fro- 
gramme, 

36.—A Return and a Disappointment. 

57. —ITde Coutents of which ought (ò surprise 
nohody. 

S.—In which Paul besre more News of Old 
Friende of an Unsatisfactory Character. 

. — Whereln Pani Gower and the Rer, George 
Diigh smoke a cigar together, 

6).—Accompanics Psul to London and describes 
his Dolnge in that Meiropolle, 

61.—I^ a Continuation of Chapter . 

63,—Contalus an Accident and some Conversi- 
Mon. 8 

G3.—Tren!s of the Vicaraga and Farm-house; and 
of the Machinationa of à Wicked Woman. 

64.—Shows that a Pliable Disposition may be 
wrought upon to Good as well as Evil Pur- 
poses. 

65.—Which only thoes Readers who have some 
knowlodge of Human Natora will think at 
all Truthful or Probable. 

W.—Whercin we got rid of Mrs. Franklin for 
Good and All. 

67.—In which the Engagement between Rath 
Gower and tho Rev, George Bligh comes tu a 
perfectly natural conclusion. 

(8,—-Contalne various matters, Reflective, Raral, 
and Metropolitan, and conclades at Bonth- 
ampton. 

Ul. New York ago'n. And what Paul did and 
beard (hero, 

70.—A " Cut Direct" and otber Experiences, too 
various for particularization. 

71 18 as Desultory as the ono preceding it, and 
therefore introduced without Specification. 

72. More Bosrdiog-Hoves and Bohemian De- 
talla; the latter Involving their own Moral, 

Tu. A Loving Heart, eelf-portrayed; and Nows 
from England, 

74,—A Character: tho re-appearance of a Bcoun- 
drel, and sil] more of Jonrnsllem. 
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Charleston on an Historical Occasion, 

76.—In which @ former Acquaintance takes Paul 
into his confidence concerning his Domestic 
Infelictty. 

N. Might have bad tho samo Title as Chapter 79. 

. More talk of Secession, and the Sequel 
of Richard Babin's Catastrophe. 

7. A Companion-Picture (o what we havo seen 
in Charleston, but on a larger Beale, 

89,—Cleara the way for the Next and Last. 

B1,—1n which John Gower's Miefortunce and the 
Story come to an End together. 
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wophical, and Selentífic Subjects. 


EDITORIAL DEPAKTMENT.—Snbjecis of 
General Tuteres!, (he Spiritual Fhllgsopby. ite 
Phenomena, elc., Curront. Events, Knlertalu- 
log Miscollany, Noticce of New Publications, 
Bt. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT.—Spirit-Mosss: 
from tho ed to tbeir friends in earth lle. 
given through the medinmehip of Mrs. J. M. 
Cosaxt, which demonatrate direct Intercouren 
ums tho Mundane and Super-Mundane 

arida, 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS; From the most 
talented writers In the world, 


All whleb featutes render thle jonrnal a popu- 
lar Family Paper, nnd m tbe eame thine the Mar- 
hoger of a Glortona Sclentific Religion, 


TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION, IN AD- 
VANCE, 


Per Tear 83.00 
Mix Mende i. M50 
Three Months , . 78 


guine coples sent free, 
Tu the atlentlon of tho friends 
Of progress sud reform, whether in material or 
— . matteré, to the self-respocilng and dig- 
tited tone, and the liberal position ageumed and 
malstaloed by tho Hanwen ov Lroum in the paat, 
uet wing the guarantee of future nseful- 


Nux Wine & Company also publish and 
Offer for sale, at the Bainne oF Liu Bookstore, 
many hooks and pamphlets of a spiritual and 
relutmatory nature. 

completo works of ANDREW JACKSON 
Me tivo hooks by Judge J. W. Edmonds, 

n. Emma Hard William Howitt, Hon. 
Toten Dale Oven, D. D. Home, Prof. Willam 
3 nton, Misa Lizzie Doron, J. M. Peebles, Mrs. 

; 5, Adama, Prof. S. B. Britian, Hudson and 
EOS EAS cu he es 

. h Dr. A. B. , Mru. Lols 
Walsbrocker, F. B. Randolph, Warren B. Bar- 


oy, George Staarna, and othere, will here be 


„N pa let noblased reason decide ae 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


“Absolntely the bost protection againet fre," 
UAED pr 


RAILROADS, 
STEAMBOATS, 
NOTELS, 
FACTORIES, 
ARYLUMS, 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


P, w. FARWELL, Sec'y, 
4% Broadway, Now York, 


SEND YUR "1T8 RECORD." 


perc Mul. LT 
"onicco-p; savi 
loti Io smoke, o , that which would be 
LI ove may nre the readin, 
& i ae ue m JOURN, ‘AL's year ai 
WRU 1 try It. 8, R. 
e. Roca; a — 


UGGLEM, m 
y Blase IBLIOPOL 
uj American Proe Theat Deor in ai 


what calling in lifa he may be | Le 


E, wanted ere 


Wroath“ and "Merry Chimes,” and cannot do 


better than to unito their with our "cheerful | M. 


volces" in sini from the new book, which 

they will — . aor 

ye Mar d an the Rest of provious Inenes, Price 
cte, 


A rare good rong. 
MERTING "v BE ME Millard, 80. 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK !1/° 


This truly Notional Work contains A THOU. 
SAND TUNES, which, after careful inspection, 
800 competent mustciane decided to ba tho most 

pular ones published durtng the lan half Cen- 


ury. 
Afi the well proved favorites are 1ncinded, and 
none omitted. Price, $1,50. 


A pathalle nnd beau! {fal laetrumental plece, 
IT IS DONE - - - = Pornanaki. M. 


Tho above books and plecce rent, port pald, 
on recelpt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, New York. 


ORIENTAL RELICIONS, 


And Thelr Relaiton to Univoraal Religion. 


INDIA. 


By Sauter Jouxsos. Bvo. AI pages. 35.00. 


This book i» an important contribullon to 
Comparative Theology. Mr. dobnaon has given 
many years of study to the general subject of rhe 
relations between the grea e bae of 
the world, and especially to the Orlental re- 
Mgfone. Tho present volume Is dovoted to India, 
and la remarkably full in historical Information, 

phic in traying the diverse and IItile-un- 
loratood religious „stems and bellefa which 
have held and alil) held away there, and pro- 
foundly catholic In Ita appreciation of ideas for- 
eign 10 tho thought of Western nations. Il con- 
lains tbo results of tha best modern revearchea, 
and extracts from tho beat tranelations of Mudi 
literature. Mr. Johnson's great Abllliy, thorongb 
LU loue aym- 

far more ihan ordina 


T, W. Iligotxeow: „A book of whieh every 
Amorican echolar bus resson to be proud." 


*,* For anlc by Dookwellors. Sent, post-paid, 
on Tecelpt of ft by the Publirhere, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


THE (ORIGINAL) 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Conn, Incorporated Mny, 1552. 
SAM'L, E, ELMORE, President. 
JOHN S. RICK, Vice President, 
PRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary, 
it, R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

Tho CONTINENTAL cspecially commends 
Ntaclf, by ite t experience and present man- 
agoment, to those who deeire to place thelr Insur- 
anco In & consorvative company, conducted on 
the principle of firnishing RELIABLE AND ADSO- 
LUTS INBURANCE at AA REASONABLE CONT As la COn- 
elstent with PERFECT 8ECURITY. 

A fow ürat-cinsw Agents wanted for nnnc: 
cupied ficida. 


The Science of a New Life, 


Dy JOIN COWAN, M. D.. A radical work on 
Sexual Physiology and the lawa necoseary to the 
elevation of the Human Race, Recommended 
and endorsed by O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Die 
Wie, Robort Dale Owen, Tnx Iupzx, and other 
prominent ministers, physicians, religious and 
secular papers, Every copy, sold helps In the 
direction of (he coming "millennium," Agents 
here. nd for circalars. Sold 
Sabecription and by the Publishers, 
&CO,, 189 Eighth øt New York. 


80 AK 


MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS ! 


tk 
Cems of Strauss.” 
Tho ** Gem!“ of jhe eeuson Is having a remerk- 
able sale. Containe all of Strauss“ beat music; 
350 large pages. 


“Musical Treasure,“ 


Latest collection of choicest Vocal and Piano 
nate. 


'"Wreath of Coms,” 
Entircly Vocal Muete, Songe, Rallade, Doete, etc. 


[T] 
Plano Forte Gems,“ 
M aed Piano Maelo, Noctarnes, Dance Muelc, 


m. 2 of any of the above, $25); or, In Fall 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Boothovon's, Mozart's, 
lere, cach,......., Fg hay deter 
Rittcr's Hietory of Muric....... 
Moore's Encyclopedia of Music 
Any ouc of the above sent, poat-pald, for ro- 

tall price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Doston, 
CHAS. LL. DITSON A CO., New York, 


The Illustrated , Phrenological 


JOURNAL. ‘This Magazine has been before the 
public so long and become so well established. 
that thy Publisher hardly feels called upon to 
more than annonnce a new volume. Its name 
bas become a housohold word in all parta of the 
counte Tt will as heretofore be devoted to all 
that witi Improve men Physically, Mentally, and 
Morally. Containing all that 1s now on Puna- 
NOLOGY, or the Brain and tis Functions; ETHNO- 
toar, or the Natural History of Man; Pararoono- 
mY,or tho Signe of Character exbibited In the hu- 
man Face aod Form; PasrcnoLoot, or the Sclence 
of tho Son] : SoctorooT, or[Man tn ‘hie Private and 
Public Relationa; Hisromr axo Bioorarar, or 
Man in the Past and In the Present, 

Torma,—#5,00 n year. Single Numbers, 0 
Banta Ten Copies, $20.00, and an extra copy lo 
agent. 

remiume,—Bosides the above Club Rates, 

we aro offering (he moet lihera! Preminma, a Liat 
of which willbe sent on applicattun, Loran 
AUEXTa wanted cveywhere and cash cominís- 
sions given. Please address 


S. R. WELLS Publisher, 
380 Broadway, New York. 


“Are You Going to New York ? 


If so, and you wish to siop where you cao 
FEEL AT NOME, and get GOOD FOOD 
HRALTUFULLY PREPARED ant PLENTY 
OF iT, 


Co to the Hygienic Institute, 
Nos. 19 d. 15 Laight Street. 


Horse Curs pass ucar the door lo all parts of the 
cliy, making it à very convenlent stopplug place 
for persona vialiing New York, olther npon bual- 
ocas or plesanre. Open at al) hours. day and 


night. Board by the day or week, at resonable 
ratce. Rooms can be secured fo ndymrco by 
writing. Address 


WOUD & IIOLDROOR, Propr's, 
Now, 13 and 15 Laight Street, New York. 


HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 


LIFTING CURE. 229 Fin AvEXUE. “Asa 
moans of retaining and, ín certain chronic cases 
of disease, of reguining health, 
ORRAT VALUE." F. J. Bumatead, M. J Colloge 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 

“Adinirable in ita results, and of the teat 
benefit to those frames weakenod and disensod 
[A lite and sedentary habits, "—Aduard 

yard, M. D. 

Tarents who bave feeble clilüren can have 
them placed under ovr care with the assurance 
teat all we can do to make them robust will be 

loue. 

Send stamp for a circular, 
M. L. IIOLBHOOK, M. D. 
$39 Fifth Avo., New Tork. 

Hofer to Cyrus W. Flold, Aca K. Butte, O, Il. 

Frothingham, K. P. Dutton. 


HARLAN P. HYDE. 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
AND 


INegotintor of Mortgages. 
95 1-2 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


I regard it as of 


"ITRE GALAXY’ la about as bear perfection 


as anyth! — . 
or thing can he,"—Daily Register, New Ha 


THE GALAXY 
FOR 18”. 


can afford to do withont it, It givoa more 

and attractive reading matter for the mon 

any otber periodical > book publiehod, p 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 


The Bost and most Ably Edited American Mag- 
ne, 


THE GALAXY 
Moots the Wanta of Every Member of the family, 


It contains thought) articles by our ableat wri- 


It ie the beat American Magasine. No fan) 


50 | It contains sketches of lifo and advoniure. 


It has serial stories by our boat novellete. 
It has short stories lu cach number. 


The now department of SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 


Y appears in cach number, 


What the Leading Papers say. 


“Firat of all In attractions we place * E 
asy.’ "—Slandard, Chicago, kie n 
Well sustains Ban u ation for vigorous and 

d une, 


racy a 9 
Galaxy’ ls always moro a msgaxine than 


LLI "The 
an and moore varied In fte range than any other." 


“A model periodical; a credit to American po- 
rlodical Ilteratare," —PAiladeipha Prest. p 

rey In nota dull page between tis covers,” 
“The variety of ifs contente, thelr solid wor 
thelr brillinnze and thelr great interoet AT 
up á general character of great excellence for 
eve mum Den mu Ir ES * 

“Alwayn ably , and remarkablo for the 
good Jud. t displayed In the eelection of car- 
rent topice for discussion, In ibia way quite 
eclipses tha more conservative periodicals of the 
day."'— Hoalon Journal, Mage. 

“We are Inciiacd to belleve that more down- 
right good Iteratare is crowded between the cov- 
ers of "Tho Galaxy’ than anyother American 
magazino car boast of. C, Times. 

“Bheldun € Company have opened a mine of 
jutorcet in thelr magazine, e Galaxy, b 
ab to it tbe Comunications pe uon en 
public men upon questions of general Interest." 
m t Philadel Y^ i g 

“The report nereaee In tho circulation of 
"The Galaxy“ le Hardly to ha wondered at, furjt 
Is certainly the beet of American magacines,”— 
Azyrress, Bulalo, N. Y, 
“Phe Galaxy’ la one of (ho fullest, and, taken 
altogethor, richest, of the many monthiſes which 
have given such an enviable name to our Amor- 
ican magazino — Hierature," — Swundery-ScAeot 
Tunes, Philadelphia, Pa, 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


PRICE 88 CTS. PER NUMBER. 
Zusecntrriox l'nicz, $4.00 per year, 


CLUBBING TERMS. 
Tue Gataxt will be sent for the year 1578 with 
the following Periodicals at 
arper'a Week 


0 
Y 


"er 
ithe 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


New England Thought! 


JOURNAL OF PROGRESS AND REFORM, 
“THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


OF BOSTON, MASE., 


Now In lis ELzvExTE Yzarn, gives s cordial recog- 
nition to all tha pi pelve movoments of the 
age, and with ite attention mainly npon 


POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, 
ART AND NEWS, 


bas freo and unbiased columna for thelr elucida- 
don. $3.00 to Boston subscribers; 89.50 to mail 


becribere, Send for specimen papisa, 
"E CHAS. W, SLACE $ SON, Publishers. 
E 15 Bromfteld SL, Boa 


— 


A 'HWEET, PURE BREATH DE- 

pends on certaln bodily conditions, which 
a ea nostr a mayor” FeO 
lehed by 8, R. WELLS, way, N, T. 


i 


il 


THE INDEX FOR 1873, 


THE INDEX, 


à WEEELY JOURNAL 
bevorap TO 


FREER RELIGION, 


Published by the Index Association at No, 143, 
Bi. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio, with Branch 
Office st No, 36, Dey Street, Now York City. 


EDITOR; 
FRANCIS BLLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOOITATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


D. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 

T. W. HIGGINBON, Newport, R. I. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mans. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverbl!], Mass. 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pinin, Mass. 
F.W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSBY, England, 

M. D. CONWAY, England. 


‘THE INDEX begins its fourth volame under the 
mostflattering ausploce. Steadily working for 
the religions omancipation and noblest cultare 
of hamanity at large, and more immediately of 
the American people, It has recelved from the 
liberal public à most generous support. The 
capital stock of the Index Assoclalion has boen 
subscribed nearly io the full amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, The circulation of 
the paper haa more than doubled within the paat 
year, Influontial friends bavo givon thcir moans 
and their co-operation to tia causo. Many of the 
best. writers both of America and England are 
comstant contributora to {ts columns. The peo- 
ple welcome iis words, grow dally more Inter- 
ested In its ideae, and become dally more ac- 
lively participant in the great movement It repro- 
sents. From all parts of tho country a contin- 
ual stream of lettere pours in from the old and 
the young, fron’ the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered ant (he iililerate, from men and from 
women alike, expreasing tha warmest sympathy 


and the profoundest Interest Jn the work it ia 
doing. 


With all this *ucouragoment (o persevere lu 
the great cause which thos sppeale to the best 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDRX 
for the coming year will povsoss increased means 
of infinoncs. i is donhled in size, and must 
aoon be more than doubled In power. It will 
Addresa itself more oarnestly than ever to mon 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the best Ilfo and thought of the Age, and 
to impart 1t even to the Indifforent, the aupersti- 
Mous, and the enslaved, It already wiolds a 


TIIE INDEX. 
great laffaence, which must grow srester every] A UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


day, as brave men and pore women flock to the 
standard it upholds. 


Te addliton to Ite general objecta, the practical 
object to which THE INDEX will be henceforth 
epocialiy dovoted In the ORGANIZATION OF 
TRE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of securing the more complete and con- 
aletent secularization of the political and editca- 
tlonal institutions of the United States. The 
Church must give plage to the Republic im the 
affections of the people. The last veoliges of 
ecclesiastical control must be wiped out of the 
Conatitutions and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with tho 
National Constitution, To accomplish this ob- 
ject, tho Liberals must make s united demand, 
and present an anbroken front, and tho chief prac- 
tical sim of THE INDRX will be henceforth to 
organize s greal NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM, Let every one who believes In this moye- 
mont giva 1t direct ald by bolping Lo Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading paper or 
essay of athonghtfal character, in each lasno, 
will continue to be one of the most marked fea- 
tures of THE INDEX, E 


Regular editorial contributions will continue 
to bo furnished by the well-known eminont wri- 
iers who have already done so mach to givo to 
THE INDEX its present high position. Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Voysgr bave kindly consented 
to faraish covery weck alternately & Loxpox 
LerTER containing matters of genora] Intoreat to 
radical readers. 


A new LiTERABY Derartuaat,ombraciug book 
notices and roviows by writers of tho (irat cxeu)- 
lenco, will be apeclally &ccoptablo to the readers 
of TUS INDEX, and supply a want which has 
been keenly folt. Rev. Tnowas Vickrxs, of 
Cincinnaul, and Rev. Epwanp C, Towxit, of 
New Haven, will write regularly for thin depart- 
ment; and (helr names arc a sufficlent guarantee 
that it will be characterized by acholarship and 
ability. 


Evory lane of TUE INDEX wiii also contain 
a Boston lottor from Mr. Stwuxr H. Monan, lato 
editor of the Rapfcai, whoso Evzsixo Norea 
will be Wand one of tho most atiractivo foatures 
of tho paper, Other interesting correspondence, 
comrmunications, extracta from valuablo books 
and perlodicala, and miscellanoons articles, will 
also bo published; and such Improvements will 
be mado from time to time as clroumstances shall 
render poselble. 


NEW YOBE OFFICE, 


Tho Now York Office of the Index Association 
bas been removed to No, 36, Doy Street, ground 
floor, and 1s easy of accuss to any one in Now 
York or Ite suburbs, Mr. E, F. Drixsuone, a 
young genlleman of libera] education, radical 
convictione, and excellent business ability, will 
have charge of the offico, where ull the mubiica- 
lions of the Assoctalion will be kept constantly 
on ealo, subscriptions and advertisements ro- 


celvod, and all other buslocas promptly attended 
to. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents fur THE INDEX are wauted in 
every city and town throughout the cooniry, 
Tho most )iboral terms aro offered. Send Tor cir- 
culara at onec. 


Tbe names, with address In full, muet be sent 
at the same time, accompanied with the money 
in esch case. No orders will bo filled If those 
conditions are not complied with, 


TERMS, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable ín advance; and at the same 
tate for shorter forlods. All remittances of 
money must bo at the sender's risk, nnlosa for- 


warded by chequo,registered letter, or post-office 
money order, 


Address THE INDEI, 


Drawn 8$, Touxpo, Omio. 


Photographs and Autographs 


or 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE ITTIDEX, 


! O, B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W, H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


E^ The PHOTOGRAPH of any ONE of tbe 
above-named persons will be malled post-pald to 
any NEW eubacriber who shall remit $4.00 for 
ovo yoár'a anbecription to Tus Inpex., 


of To any one who shall sond à liat of namcs 
of from ono to elght NEW subscribers and $8.00 
for cach, a corresponding numbor of Photographs 
ahal) bo mailed poai-pald, to be given to these 
subscribers; aud the samo number of Photo- 
graphs shall also be mailed, poat pald, as pre- 
minm [o the sender bImsolf. 


IF" To any one who shall send 89.00 for three 
yoara' sübecripilon to Tux INDEX in advance, a 
full set of the Photographe shall be mailed poat. 
paid. 


None of the above T'hotograplia will be 
dont, unless speclally requested and unless a 
chotce la made from the Hat, 


E^ The Avtograph of each of the above Amer- 
ican writers wil! in all casoa accompany tho cor 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
bo sent with the Photograph of tho English 
writers, 


ED Those Photographe are well execulod, are 
net on sale anywhere, and can be obtained in no 
other way. In offering them aa premiums, the 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely on the good will 
and active co-opera:lon of all friends or Tun 
Ixpzx. 


All orders for Photographs and remittuu- 
ces of money should be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 


Davin 33, To Out. 


A SYNOPSIS 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


“PAUL GOWER" ln a Story of English and 
American Life; the localiz#tiog belag pretty 
equally divided between both tonniries. It 
embraces some London, tomo (English) coun. 
try life, mach of New York Journalism, inciad. 
ing the humorous and "Bohemlan" sido of it; 
travel from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
transition, again, to Great Britain, and» return 
tothe United Btales, where the sory virtually 
conclader,—tho closing acenos tranapiriog to 
tho Virginian peninsula, during McClellan's un- 
succesaful campaign (here 1n tbe accoud year of 
the lato civil war. The whole narraiive occore 
in the five years preceding that ovent, Incident 
ally involving mach that Jed up to It, partie 
ularly eccaslon-time in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, the Inside detalle of which are pot l- 
curlone. 

It le, also, In the very warp and welt of là, ea 
heterodox, rationaliatic, anti-theologieal novel: 
{te malu objoct belng the expoasre ef the logical 
resolta of certain so-called religious oploions 
on the life and character of these who hold 
(bem. Tta autbor has ondeaxored to show bow 
these, oflen sincere and comectonilous persese, 
are and must be, not only not the better, bat the 
worse for their adberenec (o terials theological 
teneis, now obsoleto with all advanced thinkers, 
but still dreadfully potential with the mis- 
quiring and seqolcscent on bo b sides of the 
Atlantic. MWe axhiblis bow these oplalear 
polson the kindly eprings of natural ateik, 
pervert character, and sre, im shert, utter 
mlschievous and deplorab'e. This, the fult- 
ment of à long-cherl&bed pürpeze, bas nol, be 
belleves, eufferod from not belag obiruded, di 
dactically or otherwise, bnl allowed to transpire 
naturally in tho courso of a movel involving 
more than antl-theological objects, It qe em 
phatically a wiory, with a diwijnct and carefelly 
Wrought-out plot, kept in view from beginning 
to end. 


Free Religious Association. 
The Report in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
MxzriNO of (he Fexr Rxrigrous Agsoctation for 
1872, can be obialned by applying to tho Becre- 
tary, WX. J, Porren, New Bxprogp, Mast. n 
contains essays by John W. Chadwick, on “Lim 
zarr anp Tue CHURCH in Auznica;" by C. D. B. 
Mille, on the question, Dore RTddt, RE?" 
RESENT A PERMANENT SENTIMEXTOP TEE Ur- 
MAN MIND, OR In IT A ENA AAA Sr 
Ton?" and by 0. B. FrotAingham, on "Tas ie 
Laion or Tiumasrrr;" together with tho Re- 
port of the Exeentlvo Committee, and addrova- 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcolle 
Lucrata Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seavere 
Akaanuer Loos, and others. Price, 85 cenis iin 
sof or more, 35 canta esch. 
PTT WM. J. POTTER, 
&acrary- 


Che Ander.“ 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Vorume 4. 


Single Copies Eight Centa. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YQRK, FEBRUARY 1, 1873, 


Wrote No. 162, 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 


The hour for action has arrived. Tho cause of free- 
dom calla upon us to combine our alrength, onr zeal, our 
efforts, These oro 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

L We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shali no longer be exempt from n taxation, 

1 We demand that the employment of chaplains iu 
S e and oll other institutions dux: 
— By pantie money shall be discontinued, P 

1 We demand thata it public 0 for seul- 
arian edocational and charitable Institutions shall 
4 We demand that all régis Bervices now sus» 
tained by the government ahall be abolished; and es- 

That the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
whether ostensibly aa n text-book or avowedly as à 
book of religious Worship, shall be prohibited, 

§ We demand that the appointment, by the Presl- 
dent of the United Htates or by the Governora of the va- 
rious States, of all religious fextivala and fusta hal! 


Wo demand that the Judicial oath in the courts and 
in ali other Separtments of the government shall bo 
abotixhed, and that simple affirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury shall be established fu tts 
stead. 


1. Wo demand that all lawa directly or Indirectly en- 
forcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath alt 


+ and 
to tho requirements of 


rove neceasary 
Rd neliogly, and 
promptly made. 


Let us boldly and with high purpose meot the duty of 
the hoor. Isubmit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety 
of TTA Institutions ls imperiled, the advance of 
civil on impeded, and tbe most sacred rightsof mnn 
mde, the least Interference of the State in mat- 
Vera of religion ; and 

Were, Certain grave Inconalatencies with the gen- 
mom of the United States Constitution stil) mark 

practical administration of our political system, 
tbreMening the perpetuity of religions liberty, the ex- 
Ateneo of public schools, and the peace and pros- 
perity of the entire land ; 
TR! We, the undersigned, hereby nasoelnte 
ourselves together under the folowing 


ARTICLES OF AQREEMENT, 


secure practical comm phan sss with the “Demands of Lib- 
the country, and es; 


The 
mall bo regul Tree discussions, 
addresses, conventions, the pintform and the 
prom 1n general, and all such other means ns nre pence- 
Abla, ly, and right. 

AST, £—Buch measures shall be adopted for ralsing 
fonds for the Legen a4 shall be prescribed 1n ihe By- 
laws bra two-thirds vole of the members, 

AKT. 5—Any person may become a member of the 
Lengua by mrbecribing his or her namo to these Artleles 


ART. f.—The Oficera of the Lengue shall be n Prou- 
Gent, a Vice President, n Becfoi£y oa Treasurer, aud an 
tene Committes of three members; and their 
Alden ahall be those commonly pertaining to these 
offices. President aud Secretary shall be ex officio 
Magus to [m Convention of Liberal Longues 
Et 7 These Articles of Agreement may be nmend- 
7 à three-fourths vote of the meiabers present nt 
any regular meeting, provided due notice of the pro- 
EA Amendments ali have been sent to every tehi 

AL least two weeks previonsto such miceting. 
Liberals! 1 pledge to you my undivided &ympathics 
and most vigorous co-operation, both in Tus INDEX 
And ont of It, In this work of local and national ongan- 
P Let un begin at one to lay the foundations of 
r 2 party of freedom, which shall demand 
entire secularization of our municipal, state, and 
tational government, Send tu me promptly the list of 
— of every Liberal League that may be formed, 
Tat tanding lint of all such Leagues shall be kept in 
DEX. Rousa, thon, to the great work of frecing 
— from the murpatlong of the Church! Make 
tt 24 mare from ocean to oċean sacred lo human 
— Prove that you are worthy descendants of 
— dos wisdom and patriotism gaye us a Constitu- 
aled with superstition ! BliakootT your slum- 


"t And break the 

chal 

mibmttted | ains to which you have too long 
tOn Jan, 1, MR, FRANCIM R. ABBOT. 
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The subject of this lecture is Modern Atheism. 
I do not menn to contrast Modern Atheism with 
the atheism of antiquity. Such a contrast 
would be barren. Atheism is always essen- 
tially the same thing. Its u«pects may vary, 
but its substance remains unaltered by time. 
Atheism, as a doctrine, is simply the denial of a 
sentient God. It may be sensuous and material 
in its tone, substituting for the one controlling 
Mind the blind forces of Nature aud ascribing 
to them the funetions that theists ascribe to 
God. It may be philosophical or ideal in tone 
substituting for the Supreme Conscious Min 
certain vast generalizations called ‘(Laws of Na- 
ture,” and ascribing to these the operations of 
the yisible universe, It may be what the Ger- 
mans call "subjective." That is, it may substi- 
tute for the Central mind the laws of thought, 
and ascribe the visible universe with all its phe- 
nomena to the play of intelligence in the human 
brain, Or again it may be what the Germans 
call “objective,” That is, it may substitute for 
the super-natural, super-human Being, a huge 
entity like the human race, an organ mass 
of existence covering continuity of space and 
centuries of time, nnd whenever or wherever It 
ia, performing the part of Creator, Proserver, 
Benefactor, and Providence. But whichever 
aspect it assumes it is essentially the same thing, 
denial of a sentient. God. 

Tt is not profitable to inquire whether absolute 
atheism be or be not possible, Absolute atheism 
ia not under discussion; only relative atheism, 
the doctrine of a sentient God; to that alone 
is atheism committed. Nor is it worth while to 
consider whether atheism be pure negation or 
no. Whether It be content with simple denial, 
or whether it be as some affirm, n shadowy 

ropheey of purer theism, It may be one or 
The other according to circumstances, 

Athelzm takes ils coloring from the moods und 
temperaments of mankind.  Indinn atheism 
differs from Greek atheism, that from Roman. 
Tue athelsm of the North is unlike the atheism 
of the South; the atbeian of the East has a 
different cast of expression from the atheiam of 
the West. French athciem is one thing; Ger- 
man atheism is another. Iinglish atheiqm 
again is still another, There is physicul athe- 
ism and athoism metaphysical—two quite dit- 
ferent thingy. The atheism of the XVIII cen- 
tury does not 9 precisely with the 
atheism of the XIX. The XVIII century 
was metaphysical, fond of abstruse ments, 
given to long disquisitions on the attributes of 
God, the problenis of evil nud niisery, the con- 
duet of Providence, the nature of the soul, the 
rule anu regulation of tlie world. Ihe XIX cen- 
tury is scientifie—it studies facts; N 
are discarded as unprofilable ; theology bas fal- 
len into bnd repute; even philosophy is bidden 
come down from the clouds and lend a hand at 
helping move along. The XVIII century tried 
all problems by abstract ideaus, The XIX cen- 
tury applica to all problems the test of correct 
classification. The XVIII century was revolu- 
tionary. Its distinguishing feature was n 
sionate uprising of the mind against the bondage 
of m. War was made, nol only on the 
Church of Rome, but on all established religion, 
on all accepted creeds and traditions, Tt was 
the age pre-eminently of ideas. Tho epoch of 
criticism, It substituted free inquiry for blind 
faith, reason for authority, It called itself the 
Age of Reason. The searching glauce fell every- 
— all shrines, os all mysteries, Every- 
where it detected a skeleton. the XIX cen- 
tury this destructive work ts mainly done. The 


- reformer. 


weapons of war are laid by. It is an of 
rebuilding ou new foundations by the help of 
new plans. Its spirit ls generous, confiding, 
cific. It aims at doing pes! to ideas, beliefs, 
nstitutions, and men. It holds its opinions af- 
firmatively whatever they mny be, dislikes dog- 
matlam whether radical or conservative, can 
afford to be fair, and calls in even the Bamari- 
tans to ald in rebuilding the temple of Truth. 

It is but just to say that atheism has always 
claimed to be the friend of mankind. In the 
name of human welfare, it has lifted up ita voice 
against superstition and priestcraft, those twin 
demons who have ruled the human mind by 
the —— of ignoble fears As a class 
atheists hnve been friends of mankind. Parker, 
speaking of the atheists of his own time, said: 
“They seem to be truth-loving and sincere per- 
gong; consclentlous just, humnne, philanthropic, 
nnd modest men. They are mem who mean to 
be just to thelr nature, and to their whole na- 
ture. They are commonly on the aide of man 
as 1 lo the enemles of man; on the sido 
of the people as against a tyrant; they are, or 
meun to be, on the side of truth, of Justice and 
love. I think they are much higher in their 
moral and religious growth than o 4 arr many 
men who are always saying to God, I go, wir,’ 
and never stir. These are men who have made 
sacrifices, even, to be faithful." 

This cannot be said of all atheists, It was not 
true of the English Hobbes, who lived at ense 
with the Earl of Devonshire, and probably 
thought a good deal more of the fine ple he 
met under the Earl's roof than he did of the 
world outside, and more of his own reputation as 
a philosopher than he did of the well being of 
his fellow-men, It was not true of the French 
d' Holbach, who entertained the freethinkers of 
Paris ut his brilliant table, and probably plumed 
himself as much on his wit as he did on his hu- 
manity. It was not true, perhapa, of Helvetius. 
But it was true of Diderot,—and generally 1t has 
been and la true of the class of men to which he 
belongs, It has been well said of the disbelief 
of the XVIII century: "1t should be pardoned 
much, for it has loved much, It has greatly 
loved humanity." Beccaria, the author of the 
famous work on Crimes and Penalties,” declares 
that the sentiments of humanity that hnd been 
stifled in his soul by eight years of training in 
fanaticism had been revived by the reading of 
French books, and among the writers to whom he 
ascribes the largest share in his moral era- 
tion, he mentions d' Alembert, Diderot, Helve- 
tius, and Hume. I) Alembert was not an athe- 
ist, though he had the name of being one, but he 
was (he companjon and, for a time, the fellow- 
workman of atheists. He, although timid and 
cautious, was & declared foe of despotism, & 
champion of moral equality, sworn foe of super- 
stitlon and tyranny, which he pronounced the 
two greatest seourges of (be human race. „His 
heart was kind," said one of his critics, ‘if his 
temper wus bitter; he performed faithfully the 
duties of friendship and gratitude; both with 
devotion." Lucretius, the author of the poem 
ou the “Nature of "Things," one of the moet re- 
markable relies of Roman literature, enters on 
his theme, the exposition of the athelsm of Epi- 
eurus, with the passionate earnestuess of a moral 
“His whole intellectual and moral 
nature," it has been not more generously than 
truly said, "seemed concentrated on the greatest 
subject of contemplation, for the greatest practi- 
cal object, the reformation of the world." His 
abhorrence of war was pound and strange In 
a Roman of the imperial age. Deep was his 
sympathy, and sincere his pity for the miseries 
of the world, For himself and his fellow-men 
he aspired after a Serener existence than was at- 
tained on earth. He sought this none the less 
truly because he sought it through the destruc- 
tion of what men called "'rellgion," and the re- 
moval from the human mind of the Idea of a 
God. 

Few nobler minds than Lucretius have Uved, 
not many as noble. Still in every generation 
atheism has numbered honorable names, one of 
which I shall hope to make familiar and dear 
to you now. I cannot better illustrate and con- 
firm the spirit of my opening words than by 
giving you some account of a man, A German of 
eminence enough to have been translated into 
English by the nuthoress of Adam Bede, Romola, 
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„his name Ludwig Feuer- 
tud ke died three months ago, in poverty, 
not in neglect, for his conn here and a 
home were dropping on him 


i him in his 
became a harvest that m inh 
—— zer n garden of flowers on his grave. n 
e story of Feuerbach's life ia soon told. 
was quite uneventful, and of the few incidents 
that compose It, none are striking 5 to ex- 


1864, in Landshut, p pieturesque 


theol nt the University of Heidel- 
— M but 110 professors there could not 
satisfy the y: man’s craving for light. From 
Heldelberg, at the age of twenty, 
Berlin. ere philosophy took precedence of 
theology—and Lud n M" 4 
oned theo , bu nve not nban- 
tave aand lightly, because it was not 
t ause it no longer sat- 
it does nor give o — 1 
rave, what I needs must have. nature, 
from whose depths timid theology drawa back— 
it is man, essential humanity, that I would press 
to my heart.” 

The prince of philoso 
Hegel; he was at once prince, priest and pene 
In the fulness of his powers, ripe in manhood 
and in fame—he sat in the chair of Fichte and 

ve laws to the intellectual world. He would 
‘teach philosophy to talk German as Luther had 
taught the Bible to do." A crowd of enthusiasts 
thronged about him. The scientific and litera: 
celebrities of Berlin sat at his feet. State offl- 
vials attended his lectures and professed them- 
selves his disciples. The government provided 
liberally for the salary and paid the travellin, 
expenses of this great ambassador of the mind. 
The old story was told again of the disciple be- 
come master. The ries en beeame the 
friend of those who befriended him, the tool 
some say of those who lavished on him honors. 
It was not long before the new philosophy that 
was to uet the mental world learned to 
accept the world as It existed, and lent its power- 
ful aid to the order of things it promised to over- 
turn, Throwing out the aphorism, The ra- 
tional ls the actual, the actual Is the rational," 
Hegel declared that natural right, morality, and 
even reli, are properly subordinate to the 
State. The despotic an system welcomed 
the great metapbyaician as its apologist and de- 
fender. The an government waa not 
tardy In showing ap tion of its advocate’s 


cea, 

The Church taking the hint from the State put 
in Its claim to support from the grand potentate ; 
it needed protection againat the rationalism that 
was com up. And such protection the 
and ku of Hegel vouchsaſed to offer. Faith 
an oeophy struck hands after a fashion 
never seen before. Orthodox professors gave in 
their allegiance to the man who declared that 
God was “in process of becoming’—and the 
man who declared that God wasin process of 
becoming welcomed the Orthodox fessora to 
his circle of — He was even more Ortho- 
dox than the Orthodox ; he gave the theologinns 


new explanations of their d ns and supplied 
them ‘with ments pc their foes, 


Triníty, Incarnation, Atonement, Redemption— 
he legitimated them all to the camplete satisfac- 
tion of the ecclesiastioal powers, 

Before things came to this pass, Ludwig 
Feuerbach ceased to count himself a disciple. 
His quick eye perceived the drift of the specula- 
tion and his brave spirit revolted from the thral- 
dom he saw impending. To him philosophy 
meant freedom, and when be saw it was coming 
In the system of its greatest living representative 
to mean bondage, he broke &way and assumed 
an attitude of his own: he would acknowledge a 
teacher tefully, but no master. His maiden 
work, “Thoughts on death and immortality,” 
clearly indicated his revolt from the school disel- 

line, and his famous book on The essence of 
Ehristianit: " revealed the full significance of his 
secession, enceforth he travelled his own road, 
and he travelled it alone. His later writings 
showed hag ae trace of the systems he had 


old town o 


nttractive to me, 
isflea me, because 


hers at this time was 


run through, style, manner of handling his 
7. method of developin histhought, "rift 


, animating spirit of earnest entbusi- 
nm, Feuerbach was a imself. 

na few years, philosophy like theol was 
luid aside, and the young ed was ready i throw 
himself into the arms of natural science. But 
poverty forbade: He must labor for a livelihood, 

e one thing he understood was philosophy, and 
In 1828, four years after hia first joyous advent to 
Berlin, at the age now of twenty-four he accepted 
a professor's chair at Erlangen and delivered lec- 
tures on logic and metaphysics to the “nest of 
pietista there." But it would not do. A brief 
trial convinced him that he was out of place as 
a teacher of philosophy who must teach as the 
m ment of the institution directed, and once 
more he shook from his feet the dust of the 
achool room, 


He retired now to Bruckberg, a lively village 


This change from theology to 
E to natural science 
rizing 


olity. 


THE INDEZ. 


" j . There was nature 
e " 33 his soul Was, hungry 
for. All the abstract sciences” he said '' muti- 
late man : natural science alone restores hisinteg- 
rity, makes demands on the full pan; employ 
all the faculties, occupies the whole mind. 17 
the seclusion of Bruckberg, he devoted himse 
to his studies. In quick succession writings come 
from him stamped with the impress of his n 
and {ally distinguished by their bold advo- 
cacy of the new ideas which were kindling then 
in the bosom of those who most ardent! oped 
nnd moet eagerly aspired. He was at thía pone 
a diligent contributor to the Hallerche Jarh- 
bücher, which was the '' Radleal" aud Indes 
of hie country. But this kind of literature pai 
its authors no better in Germany tban it does 
elsewhere. Radicalism was never yet known to 
make men rich. Stones can more sir be 
made bread than booka like his. The more deas 
they contained the less they were wanted, They 
took bread from his mouth rather. For in con- 
uence of them his application for a professor- 
shi was refused, red 
t this juncture the happy providence of wed- 

lock came to his assistance. In 1838 the siater- 
in-law of the friend who had given him the 

aceful asylum at Bruckberg became his wife. 

ow be was provided for. Now,“ he cried 
with joy, Now 1 can cherish my genius. 
These were happy days of industry and affection 
days of writing and lecturing, on his belo 
themes, daya likewise of practical duties. But 
they were destined to be few. The failure of 
a porcelain factory in which he was pecuniarily 
Interested deprived him of his income, nnd re- 
duced him to poverty once more. He was com- 
pelled to leave his pleasant home, and to retire 
to the lonely valley where he has since died, 
leaving wife and children hehind him. 

Such In brief sketch was Feuerbneh's life, not 
an eventful one certainly. The life we are con- 
cerned with was internal and that was far 
enough from being uneventful, His books are 
a spiritual biography, I had almost sald, a spirit- 
ual romance. They are full of animation; they 
glow with enthusiasm ; they surprise with nov- 
elty; unexpected turns of wee and expression 
occur on every page. They fairly transport the 
reader to new regiona of the Intellectual world ; 
they open fresh views to the mental vision; in- 
troduce him to new heavens and a new earth; 
make him walk by the light of new constella- 
tions over territory hitherto unexplored. Let us 
throw n glance into this strange universe, that 
we pe^ how to think of the man who 
made the revelation of it. I will not attempt 
to you far, nor will I tire your eyes with 
too minute or too comprehensive a survey. 
Feuerbach wrote much. Hisa books number ten 
volumes, and cover immense spaces of ula- 
tion. I shall noteven weary you with a catalogue 
of his publications which would merely convey 
an Idea of his MOM but would give no 
conception of bis genius With him quality is 
ie than quantity: the key note {is every- 
thing. 

Though Feuerbach early abandoned theology, 
he was essentially a theologian. It was because 
he was essentially a theologian that he aban- 
doned theology, Craving the substance, he 
could not concern bimself most with form. He 
oould not rest till he got at the secret of faith. 
His mind was serious, his thought consecrated. 

ilosophy, from 
dicated no secu- 
process in hia mind, no slackening of 
moral tension, no tendency to worldliness or friv- 
He ms ad exchanged one method of ar- 
riving at truth for another. The theological 
method disappointed him; the orn ical 
method did not meet his expeotatlon; the me- 
thod of Nature he trusted would be more satis- 
factory. But from each method he demanded 
the same result, the TRUTII. He was no scep- 
tic except in the original sense of being n seeker. 
He was rather a man of faith, of faith &o con- 
stant that he was not discouraged by any innde- 
quaey of tools, or daunted by any failure of 
methods. He did not cease to become a divine 
when he ceased to call himself a student. of di- 
vinity; he did not cease to be a thinker when 
he laid by the p her's garb; he did not 
cease to be a toller at the problems of existence 
when he superintended the affairs of a factory. 
He never forgot himself, What he was, he was 
allover, What he was at the beginning, he was 
all throngh: He went to the university of Heid- 
sles, with the firm resolve to become a minis- 
ter of religion. He said of himself at o later 
period, “If ever man was called and justifled, to 
pass a judgment on religion, it was I; for 1: 
studied religion, not in ks alone, nor from 
the records of other men's lives: I learned it 
froni my own life." 

It is in bls religious writings, therefore, that 
we must search for the secret of this man's 
thought. Among these, two books nre conspicu- 
ous—the “Esence of Christianity’ and the 
“Essence of Religion.” I name the works in 
the order of their composition, The ‘Essence 
of Christianit " was one of his earlier produc- 
tions; the “Essence of Religion” was the theme 
of his popular lectures in Heidelhergin 1848. Let 
us try to rend Feuerbach's soul in these two 
books. The task is not dificult, for Feuerbach 


is aman of pu „ “a volcanic man," one of 
his critica calls him, as his name imzorts, a tor- 
rent of flame. He writes with a practical end 
in view, and at that end he drives with impetu- 
oity. His style is popular; his sentences are 
short and simple of construction ; his words are 
fresh. He does not address the cultivated, but 
the people; he appeals to the heart as well as to 
the intellect ; out of the heart to the heart. He is 
theologian that he may be more genuinely pro- 
phet ; philosopher that he may more intelligent! 
preach; man of science that he may communi- 
cate more directly with natural feeling. 

Let us listen to thia man’s thoughts about 
religion. I will present them in his own lan- 
guage, as being far more glowing as well as far 
more correct than any that I eun frame, 

The question arises: Does there exist for man 
aught that transcends nature and humanity? 
Are we justified in thinking of the absolute as 
distinct from these? With full and feeling con- 
viction Feuerbach answers, No! With full and 
feeling conviction, Isay; not aly d or frigidly, 
with the contempt of the barren literal ming’ 
but with an emphasis which he intended should 
convey the glowing assurance of faith. He was 
tbrough and through humanitarian. In man 
he had boundless confidence and hope—for 
man his love was boundless. He would 

ress to his heart humanity, the whole of 
t. And the wholeness, the integrity of human- 
ity, was the thing he held close in his heart. He 
could not bear to see it divided, dislocated, bro- 
ken in two, ns iu his view it had come to be 
through misapprehension, delusion, the trick of 
fancy, the ugglery of priesteraft,—its natural 
nnd its spiritual powers sundered one from the 
other, the mortal element in it cut off from the 
immortal, the human detached from the divine, 
a portion confined to the earth, another portion 
set up in heaven, one portion calling the other 

rtion angel, splrit, deity, bending down before 
tin worship, praying to it, humillating itself in 
its presence, trying to purchase its favor with 
gifts, dreading its power, asking its pardon, call- 
ng itself nothing and making itself nothin 
in view of the supernal glory which after ali 
was merely a reflection of its own worthiness 
on the clouds. To seethe man trembling and 
exulting at the sight of his own shadow touched 
Feuerbach to the soul. And, therefore, when 
asked if he believed in a distinct, personal, con- 
scious God, he answered No; for he felt that 
whatever was given to God was taken from 
man, that the being called God was but man 
himself under another name. Why havetwo 
beings where one is sufficient? Wh divide 
consciousness against itself? Man, Feuerbach 
maintains, can conceive of nothing higher 
than his own mature, “The absolute being of 
man is his own being." The consciousness of 
God is the self-consciousness of man, the knowl- 
edge of God is man’s self-knowledge.” “God Is 
the revealed spirit, the uttered selfhood of man." 
God is the commonplace book of man's deepest 
thought and experiences, the genealogical reg- 
ister in which he puts down the names of his 
dearest, holiest kindred. ‘The measure of intel- 
ligence ls the measure of being." If these 
assertions imply Atheism it is that theological 
Atheism which the author makes it his ness 
to proclaim in the Interest of mental emanel 
tion. If they involve idealiem, the dissolving 
of all entities in thought, it isan idealism that 
palpitates with sympathy. 

“Religion,” says Feuerbach, is the relation 
of man to his own inner being, as if it Was an- 
other being. The divine Being is the human 
being, purified, freed from the limits of the Indi- 
vidual, projected; externally contemplated and 
revered as another being apart from his own andj 
yet his own. All the attributes of the divine being; 
are human attributes." ‘‘Man—this ia the se- 
cret of religion—projects his being over agminst 
himself; thinks himself, makes himself his own 
4 always imagining the object to be a sepa- 
rate being." The spectre of the Brocken, the gigab-- 
tle figure before which the ignorant mountaineer: 
flies iu terror, is his own form reflected in the ats- 
mosphere of the mountain tops; the mi of tbe: 
desert which cheats the traveller with the hope: 
of n delicious garden is the illusion of hls owm 
fancy. ‘Religion is the relation of man to this. 
outward projection of himself, Herein lies Ite 
truth; its untruth consists in concelying this 
outwardly projected being as not his, as some- 
thing else, apart, foreign, even op to him- 
self; this is the bitter fountain of religious fa- 
natiejsm." „The end of religion is human wel- 
fare, health and happiness, God is the realized 
health of the soul, the perfect fulfilmeut of hu- 
man felicity” in other words. ‘God as the ob- 
ject of religion is the fruition of the heart's de- 
sire, the unlimited self-satisfaction of feeling." 
Mark the depth of the author's own sense of the 
reality and force of this feeling; note the 
strength of his hold on the constitution of the 
living heart, It covers the walls of tho uni- 
verse with gigantic frescoes of the gods; the nb- 
solute itself is but one of its dreams. Now the 
feeling plunges down, revels in private raten 
is &bsorhed by personal attachment; now i 
flies away, spreads its wings, sonrs, aspires, wan- 
ders in the empyrean—loses itself in oceans of 


light. 
St is the business of reason to dispel an Illusion 


„When morality is based 


ity. 
so fatal to humanity the most im- 


, right on divinity 
cg . scandalous 
fied and commended; religion Is Jealous of mor- 
ality; it sucks its life blood; even love, tho In- 
nermost, truest experience beco 
ding of religion, & visionary thing, for religion 
bids us love men for God's sake; that is, love 
men in semblance only, in iy love God 
alone." For faith sunders man from himself, 
*\nstead of a natural organic unity and love, it 
substitutes an artificial unity," „The morality 
that ia founded on Falth has for its criterion and 
principle the contradiction of nature" (aupposes 
a strife between the different departments of the 
same nature); in a word, Faith sacrifices mau 

* 


, 

ok fal! to do justice here to Feuerbach's 
faith in the moral anton of man, bla deter- 
mination that no break In the human consclous- 
nem shall occur. See how he makes solid and 
mitive that which la commonly made shad- 
owy and secondary,—namely, human experi- 
ence, Bee how the uncertain and visio ^ 
namely, the heart's natural feeling, becomes the 
"i of all. See how, iustead of beginning 
up in the cloudy regions and feel his 
way down to the earth, he plants himself mly 

on the earth and builds up of concrete mate; 

his heavenly mansions, 

Religion, according to Feuerbach is a practical 
voucern,a matter of feellug, not of speculation. 
The relation of man to his own {deal self which 
he imagines to be and calla God, is practical. 
His so-called God “is the heart emancipated 
from all bonds, released from the conditions of 
nature.” From the contemplation of this he 
derives help in need, comfort in sorrow. The 
clearest proof that in religion man deala simply 
with his own being, simply with himeelf, is the 
love which God cherishes for man, a love which 
fa the very key of religion." How could man 
find peace in God, if God were a different bein 
from bimself?. How could sin be a revolt 
against a divine being, if the divine being were 
not identical with the buman benny whom sin 
wounds? How could divine revelation be made 
to humanity if it did not proceed from human 
reason? 

Observe the scope given to human nature in 
these declarations. In Feuerbach's conception 
it covers the whole fleld of divinity. If the 
theological deity la removed it is that a glorified 
human heart may be placed on bis immortal 
throne. The heavens are not folded up and 
laid awny like a vesture, They nre flooded with 
the light of love. The spaces of immensity hereto» 
fore crowded with angels are not left bleak and 
uninhabited; man's longing and aspiration peo- 
ple them with smiling expressions of his hopes. 

inanity comes into ion of the whole 
realm of intelligence and feeling. It flings itself 
forth into the flelds of light; it communes with 
itself; it adores its own ideal majesty; it bows 
low before its own transcendent possibi lity. The 
tis f Swedenborgian poem comes again to 
mind ;— 


"To merey. pity, penen, and love 
All pray ti their distress, 

And to these virtues of delight — * 
Iteturn thelr thankfulness, 


For merey, pity, peace, and love 
Is God our Father dear, 

And merey, pity, ce, nnd love 
ie man, hla child and eare. 


For merey has a human heart, 
Pity, a human fice, 
Aud love, the human form divine, 
And peace, the human dress, ‘ 


Thus every mon In every clime 
That prys in his distress 

Phun to tlie human form divine, 
Love, mercy, pity, peace, 


And all must Iove the human form 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew ; 

Where mercy, love, and pity dwell, 
There God 15 dwelling too.” 


Feuerbach objecta to religion as commonly np- 
prehended that it is egotistical; by sundering 
natural connection between the visible hu- 
man being and the spiritual world, by making 
ee dependent. on other beings than himself, by 
ng him Into an attitude of supplication be- 
= the inylsible forms, and ma ug it a neces- 
a and a duty on his part to obtain all the 
— from them he enn, by compelllug him to 
fal der his selfhood us deriving nurture and 
bye. from a being uot in sympathy with him- 
8 ; religion begets in man the craven apirit of u 
t and the greedy disposition of a para- 
It annihilates one portion of the human 
y before the other, aud so instead of expand- 
Ch aud cultivating, narrows und mutllates, 
— this sort Peuerbach makes with pas- 
"i reak this Illusion, he says, that.God isa 
per agree from man,—restore the true con- 
rA that God Is only a name given to the 
ot — of man himself, the personification 
Manity a grander personality, and at once hu- 
leve] straightens itself up to ita full height, be- 
its —— its constitution, respects its law, trains 
f em, educatesits capacities, walks with 
m ang ountenanee, enjoys the use of its facul- 
becomes Indes out towards its perfection. It 
holds th ts own comforter, inspirer, Saviour, It 
e Prophets and saints in its bosom, and 
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suns Itself in the heavens of its own possibilities. 

These things Feuerbach says over and over 
again in endless reiteration. e is not a diffuse 
writer, on the con: he Is terse. His atyle 
is pointed and brilliant; but so anxious is he 
that his thought shall pers, that he keeps 
saying the same thing with an unwearled per- 
severance, which ia unwenarying because so 
earnest. The intensity of the thoi ht preserves 
the freshness of the utterance; the eeling 18 
never monotonous, 


The criticlam which Feuerbach makes on rellg- 
ion in general bears with Increased force — 
Christianity as the crowning form of religion, 
Here too I pn his thought mainly in his 
own worda, that I may present it fairly, maki 

no apology for him, as he made none for himself 
n etting him speak as he would if he were 


ere. 
Christianity had been called by its lov 
„The rellgion of the heart.“ Feuerbach accepta 
the definition. Out of the heart,” he BAYA, 
“out of ita deep necessity to do good, to live an 

die for mankind, out of the impulse to benefi- 
cenee, which would make all happy, even the 
humblest and most degraded, out oF the moral 
duty of beneficence as made com ulsory on the 
heart, the finest elements In Ch nity spring.“ 
But the religion partake of the heart’s weak- 
ness na well as of ita strength. The heart dis- 
covers nothing; it ls passive, receptive, depen- 
dent.” In Christianity man retires within 
himself, considers himself individually aa alone 
of essential co: uence, cuts him: off from 
the rest of the world.” „The heathen corrected 
their tendency to inwardness by the contempla- 
tion of the universe; they generously permitted 
the universe to live and live forever; the Christ- 
ians betrayed thelr intolerance by insisting that 
In the Interest of thelr spiritual life, the world 
should be burned up." “Tbe Christians deified 
an individual" They substituted the man 
Jesus for the race; they disavowed culture, dis- 
couraged marriage, persuaded men to love them- 
selves rather than their neighbors, and Christ 
instead of humanity. ‘Separation from the 
world, from nature, from society, has been the 
aim of Christianity, and this aim ts literally ac- 
complished in monachism.” ‘Celibacy and 
monachism are necessary results of the super- 
natural extra-mundane spirit of Christianity.“ 
" Unspotted virginity is the principle of holiness, 
which by depreciating marriage leaves no gen- 
uine, but only an npparent sanctity." „Death 
is the entrance into heaven. But if death be the 
condition of felicity nnd moral perfection, then 
renunciation, mortification, self-crucifixion is 
the only law of morality," “ ae spoils 
love by faith," „A love which ls limited by 
faith is no true love; it la good only so long as 
faith is not compromised," "Feith makes be- 
lief in God its law ; love is freedom; it condemns 
not even the athelst," ‘Faith separates God 
from men, therefore men from men; love iden- 
tifles God with men and men with God, there- 
Tore PS with 8 4 M a LU o 1. 
consuming everything op; to it. is fire 
of faith P as au external being is the 
wrnth of God,in other words hell." Christian 
love ‘has not conquered hell because it has not 
conquered faith." ‘Itis ‘Christian’ Iove, there- 
fore e and peculiar; but the 
essence of love is universality. While Christian 
love clings to its Christliness, it Is a love that 
Injures the soul of truth, a love whose narrow- 
ness conflicts with the spirit of love, an abnor- 
mal, u loveless love." 

„The deepest thought and feeling of a religion 
appear in the conception of heaven." ‘‘ Faith 
in the future life is only faith in the true Ife.“ 
“The future is the lost present, regained,” 
n What men exclude from their heaven, the 
exclude from their conception of true being. 7 
“Tho Christian excludes from heaven life in his 
kind; this, therefore he excludes from his con- 
ception of true human life, In heaven he is de- 
livered from tbat he would be free from here, 
namely, passion, his material environment, his 
attachment to nature," 


The spirit of the religion appears in its cardi- 
nal dogmas. The incarnation importa that 
God ls pereonifled love, that love la divine. It 
imports further that love humbles itself, conde- 
scends, submits, suffers. “The doctrine of the 
d ring God imports, that dying for others ls God- 
like. To say that God suffers is equivalent to 
saying that God is a heart. A being without 
sorrow is a being without a heart. The m 
of the suffering God is therefore the mystery of 
feeling; a suffering God is a sympathetic God.“ 

‘The doctrine of trinity implies that God's love 
has a corresponding object. ‘Loneliness is a 
necessity for thought, com 8 n necessity 
for affection. Man can (Aink alone, he must love 


in society." God the Father la I, God the Son 
is Thou. I is thought, solitary. Thou is 
love. Thought with love and love with 


thought constitute the whole being." „How 
can be the father of mankind (of subordin- 
ate crentures distinct from himself), if he had not 
in himself a subordinate being, a law." To 
make the family group complete a third person 
is necessary, and a woman, the feminine rinet- 

e, was received into heaven, Motherly love 
p associated with the love of father aud son. 


51 
The third 
Motel I in the trinity is the Virgin 


heart that demands a F. 

demands a Mother God. The trata thay oe! 
mands a God the Ron, a mild, media: bein, 

a sensitive susceptible being, 8 sympathe 0 God’ 
demands a mother with w om the Bon may live 
in intimate affection. The Son is all in all to the 
Father, the Mother is all in all to the Bon. To 
the Bon the Mother is Indispensable. Tbe Hon'a 
heart and the Mother's heart nre one. “The 
Herrnhuters called the Holy Ghostthe mother of 
the Saviour.“ “ Faith in the love of God is 
faith in the Feminine as a divine principle,” 
“Protestantism had no need of a woman in 
heaven, because it a mortal woman to ita 
heart.“ „The triune God is the God in his ful- 
ness, à necessity where the actual life is barren. 
The emptier the human life, the fuller the Life 
of God. The same act impoverishes the actual 
world and enriches the ideal world. The poor 
man only hasa rich God. God springs from a 
sense of need. What man lacks, that his God 
ls" The cheerless heart, wifeleas, childless, love- 
less, dreams of God who is in himself a complete 
and genial society. 

The mystery of the incarnate worp is in like 
manner a reflection thrown on fancy’s screen of 
a familiar thought. “The worp isthe light of 
the world, The word leads to all truth, unlocks all 
secrets, discloses the hidden, brings the distant 
near, makes palits the infinite, immortalizes 
the transient, Man , the word endures; 
the word Is life und truth; to the word all power is 
given; it makes the blind see, the lame walk, 
the sick well, the dead live. The word works 
miracles, the only rational wonders. The word 
is the gospel, the Paraklete, the comforter. To 
convince yourself of the divine quality of 
speech, Imagine yourself alone and forsaken, 
hearing for the firat time the volee of a man. 
Would not the voice seem to you the voice of an 
angel, nay, as the voice of God himself, the 
sound of heaveuly musle? The word has re- 
deeming, atoning, beatifying, emnncipating 
power. The sins that we confesa are forgiyen 
through the divine power of speech. The dying 
man departs In peace who speaks out his long 
kept evil secret. The forgiveness of ains lies in 
the acknowledgment of sins. The sorrows we 
talk over are lightened. Utterance subdues pas- 
sion. If we are in darkness and doubt we have 
only to speak, and the instant we open our 
mouth to explain or ask explanation, the doubt 
and darkuess disappear. Speech makes ua 
free; speech is an uct of freedom; speech ia 
freedom, He who cannot speak ls a slave. 
The speechless passion is the overmastering pas- 
sion. Darbarism vauishes with the culture of 
speech. The word of God Is the Godlikencas 
of word; it describes the true character of hu- 
man & m. 

Illustrations of Feuerbach's peculiar method 
ee be multiplied indefinitely. Al religion 
with him is pictorial; a gorgeous piece of fancy 
work, a b nt dramatizing of humau feelings, 
"Prayer is man's communion with his own 
heart; one part of himself ndiresses the other 
part; he speaks to bis other self as God, and 
calls it "Thou," “Miracle is a supreme wish 
realized, nothing more." The belief in immor- 
tality expresses man's desire notto dle. Cer- 
tainty of personal continuance the heart craves. 
The assurance must be immediate, sensible, pal- 
pable. Hence bellef in the bodily resurrection 
of the Christ, as the only thing that can satisfy 
the hehrt's desire for an immediate knowled 
of individual continuance, ‘He that denies the 
resurrection, denies the resurrection of Christ, 
denies Christ; but he that denies Christ denies 
God," Tue sacred history, which is a history 
not of events but of thoughts, closes with the 
resurrection, and begins with supernatural birth, 
thus cutting off nature at both ends. The Christ- 
fan abhorred the natural processes of death 
&nd by his miracle-working faith abolished 
them both. “The wifeless, Childless, loveless 
life ls the direct way to the immortal heavenly 
life, for heaven ia simply the life that Is free 
from nature, from sex, from society, from ri 
the absolutely inward life” “Faith in person 
immortality is faith that distinctions of sex and 
race are incidental, that the Individual is in him- 
self a complete absolute being.“ Faith in per- 
sonal immortallty is identical with faith In the 
personal God." „Here,“ say the theologians, 
‘we are separated from God; hereafter the 
will be lifted," “The end of goodness ia felicity ; 
but the eternal life is God himself," said aie at 
tine. “Blessedness is the Godhead, therefore 
every one blessed ls a God," said Boethius. 
“The old man wili be renewed in the spiritual 
life," said Luther; "he will be like God in life, 
righteousness, majesty Wisdom.“ “Faith in the 
immortality of man ls faith in the divinity of 
man" (and Inversely, faith in God is faith In the 
pure personality, emancipated from all limits 
and so made immortal); "aa God is nothing but 
the being of man purified of whatever in 
thought or feeling seems to be limitation or evil, 
so the future is but the present freed from the 

me limitations,” 
But, enough. You take tlie idea. We will 
not stop to eriticiae it, or to take exceptions to it. 
Tam here to express Feuerbach, not to refute 
him; to show what he thinks, feela, and is, not 
how he might have thought and felt to my 
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r satisfaction. That he was the last 
Bote, the perfect seer, the final expositce of 
the truth, neither I, nor you, nor he, believed. 
But that he was a prophet and a true one, n scer 
nnd a Igeen-eyed on an interpreter of truth and 
DES ing one,—! for one belleve. One man 
nt n time; this little hour 4 time belongs to 

a h, not to his opponen 

E cnm of athe: des in the popular sense 
Feuerbach nevereared to deny, but he has an 
answer to it that —€— vindicater him. 
“Not the attribute of the Godhead, but the God- 
head of the attribute, Is the first question reapect- 
ing the divine being. "Tbe true theist ls the 
man to whom the attríbutea of the divine bein 
love, wisdom, goodness—nre nothing, not the 
man to whom ihe euhjec of the attributes ls 
nothing. He that confesses the substance of 
deity is no atheist, If love and goodness nre 
human qualities, then the essential ground of 
hem ls human.“ 

: Can you justly call a man an atheist whose 
faith in spir oot qualities rises even to the sub- 
lime? Can you justly call a man n materialist 
whose faith in thought is so enthusiastic that it 
lorifies the world? Feuerbach’s atheism was 
intended to restore man to himself. His materi- 
ulism was designed to prevent man's exhaling 
in dreams. He denled the personal immortality 
of the aoul—yes, he did, and for the same reason 
that he denied the personal existence of God. He 
wished to preserve the integrity of existence, 
to make mortality immortal, to breathe tlie spirit 
of eternity with time, to compress all humanity 
within human limits, and get the full benefit of 
this life while it lasted. He was jealous of the 
future life; he begrudged every drop of feelin 
that was spilled over the edge of the grave an 
lost on the other side. This world was rich 
enough for hlm, aud ought to be rich enough for 
anybody; and to see it neglected, misused, 
flouted, made him heart-sick. Is there not 
enough to enjoy here, enough to do, enough to 
win? Cannot affection be satisfied, and con- 
science, and aspiration? Who has exhausted 
this sphere? Come back P dreamers, you 
E ers in the realm of fancy, Jm who sigh 
for celestial gardens, come back and make a gar- 
den at home? All you long for there may be 
yours here. 

Like the amiable Epicurus, Feuerbach would 
abolish the fear of death and of that which | 
beyond, “Only before death, but not In death,” 
he says, is death death. Death is so unreal a 
belug that he is only wheu he is not, and is not 
when he 18. “Thou callest death something, 
because thou dost contrast it with something 
that is, with that which thou thyself art.“ 

Thus Feuerbach thought in poverty and 
neglect, listening to the musie of his own heart. 
He asked for no consolation : he made no moan. 
He was impatient of the argument that anotber 
life was needed to make compensation for the 
ills of this. The ills of this life were as sacred 
nnd salutary as anything else about it. The 
landscape requires the shadow; there Js no peace 
without pain. Leave me my pain, he suid. 

The spirit of Bryant's TAanatopsis would be 
lear to Feuerbach: 

“So Hve that when thy summous comes To Joli 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

‘Tow: tho mysterious realm where eael) one takes 

His chamber 1n the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon T but, sustalned and kootliesd 
an unfultering trust, approach thy grave 


Like one who wraps the drapery of lila couch” 
About bim and lies down renti renis 


The spirit of Feuerbach, though impetuous, wus 
noble. “The spirit of the lime," he said, “is 
show, not substance. Our politics, our ethics, 
our religion, our ecience, isa sham. The truth- 
teller Is Iil-mannered, therefore inunoral. Truth- 
fulness la the immorality of our age!’ “My 
business was, and above everything is, to illu- 
mine the dark regions of religion with the torch 
of reason, that man at lust may no longer be n 
port to the hostile powers that bitherto and now 
nyai themselves of the mystery of religion to 
oppress mankind, My aim has been to prove 
that the powers before which man crouches nre 
vreatures of his own limited, ignorant, uncul- 
tured, and timorous mind, to prove that in 
xpecial the being whom mun sets over against 
himself Bs u separate superuntural existence is 
his own being. The purpose of my writing is to 
make men anthropologians instead of theologi- 
nus; man-lovers instead of God-lovers; students 
of this world iastead of candidates of the next; 
self-reliant citizens of the earth instend of sub. 
servient and wily ministere of a celestial and 
terrestrial monarchy, My object is therefore 
»nything but negative, destructive, it is positive: 
I deny in order to affirm. I deny the illusions of 
theo sud religion that I may attirm the suh 
stantial being of man." 

Feuerbach was the own son of the brave Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ausprach, who 
insisted on probing to the bottom the mysterious 
vase of ponpas Hüuser, the poor lad who was re- 
duced to idiocy and then murdered hy au undis- 
covered and undiscoverable hand, "Persons. of 
the highest rauk were Sulapected of being eon- 
cerned in this “crime against the life of n soul," 
and Paul Joseph Feuerbach, backed by the money 
of an English lord fenrlessly attempted to dis- 
cover the secret, These vonspiracies meinst: the 


f souls his son Ludwig swore to thwart if he 
— A soldier of truth, trained, equipped, 
fearless but circumspect too, skilled In tactics as 
in the use of his weapon, measuring fairly field 
and force and foe, he entered into the conflict 
for humanity without a thought of private fame 
or personal emolument, but with n single wish 
that reason and justice might prevail. To 
Feuerbach there was but one evil, ett, and 
oue good, /ove ; that in his judgment, as in the 
udgment of Jesus, was "the fulfilling of the 
Taser By egotism he meant the dispositlon to 
“subordinate soclety to self; by love he meant the 
disposition to subordinate self to society. The 
family before the individual, the tribe before the 
family, the nation before the tribe, the race be- 
fore the nation, humanity before the race, was 
his motto, He was nosentimentallat like Vietor 
Hugo, no enthusiast like Mazzinl, no fanatic 
like At. Just or Ferro. He ap led to no fan- 
cied ‘will of God" as revealed in his pet theory. 
He knew nothing of a ‘categorical imperative 
which his private conscience was commissioned 
to represent. All acquaintance with ''abeolute 
morality” and “eternal nee of right he 
disclaimed. But L e power of both 
principles, the principle of self-preservation and 
the principle of social unlon, he felt his way 
through the complexities, conflicts, actiona and 
reactions, compromises and reconciliations fnci- 
dent to human guided neither by feel- 
ing nor by prejudice, but by reason. He was 
not u theorist in any interest, nor a partisan in 
any cause. In the technical sense he was no 
“socialist,” for he prized the Individual as much 
as soclety. In the technical sense he was no 
patriot, for he loved hunianity more than the 
government of his own eountry. The emanci- 
pation of the people was the end he sought. He 
spoke warmly of the republican institutions of 
Switzerland, where, at one time, he thought of 
making his home. In the great uprising of 
1848, the uprising of the people against 
the kings, he took a lively interest be- 
cause the movement was popular ín ori- 
n, drift, aud purpose; its object being 
emocratic freedom; its intent to take men out 
of the position of menisls to heavenly and 
earthly monarchs and to make them free and 
self-reliant citizens of the world. But lu the 
German triumph of 1866 he took no satisfaction. 
The sbare of the people in it was small. It 
neither began from the people, nor did it, In his 
judgment, meditate or serve the welfare of the 
people. It wasa oe arm of kimga and king- 
ship; it contemplated the esta ment of a 
dynasty; it heralded the institution of an em- 
pire. e union it effected was a union for 
power, not for liberty and light. That the Ger- 
mans in America, he wrote, should ice in the 
fulfillment, as it seemed, of their national hope, 
was natural. Far away in their trans-atlantiv 
homes, they hear the glorious shoutings, but not 
the suppressed ns; they see the strong band 
that bears aloft the banner of unity, not the 
heavy heel that crushes democratic aspirations ; 
they catch the glitter of the uniform, but discern 
not the prison garb that the common le 
must puton, In the regeneration of Germany, 
one of Germany's noblest sons (one of its true 
liberators, one of its most order-loving, peace- 
loving, aspiring souls) found himself poorer, 
lonelier, more neglected than ever. No crown 
lighted on his head; no flower dropped Into his 


lap. 

Fo the vause of free thought Feuerbach ren- 
dered one service of inestimable» worth. He 
hasshown that it is consistent with a strictly irre- 
E life, He himself was an unanswera- 

le argument that the atheist is not of necessity 
n murderer, a liar, nnd a villain. If all that ji 
suid of him be true, le demonstrated the fact that 
an atheist may be a hero, In his youth he was 

ious after the old style of piety; he prayed and 
astel, Ne casi he used to say, “destroyed 
his stomach.“ “His purity, sincerity, and reso- 
lution,” says one of his culogists, ‘are only sur- 
pas by his modesty, his simplicity, and his 
Kooduews of heart,” His scholars called him 
“the good Tudwig." Lively in manner, quick 
in feeling, impetuous in speech and gesture, 
vehement in temperament, as his portrait repre- 
seuts him (the portrait of a. soldier rather than 
ofa thinker and writer), he did not lose the 
power to appreciate that the world contained 
other people besides himself. He could smile at 
opinions he could not share. The God of Na- 
ture, he said, still seems u necessity to the mass 
of mankind. My neighbor, the miller, reasons 
that as the Bruckberg inill would stund stil! 
without him, so the mill of the universe would 
stop if there Was no superintendent by. For the 
rest, this God. of Nature is u harniless being, 


quite other than the dark, | 7 ie 
BF the selene ; bloody, despotic God 


A touch of hamor li 
etus of the man. 
the road by whieh he 
he snid laughing, “See this road now! Peo 
call it the ‘church Way,’ because they see the 
Bruekbergers travelling along it to ehurch. But 
we Bruckhergers call it the ‘end way,! because 
We carry our dead hy it fo the churehi-yard in 
Crosshassbach, Chwech way! and ‘dead 
wny,'—the mme thing." j 

Feucerbseh: was not insensihle te (Que trent 


hited up the austere varn- 
Vointing out to a visitor 
had entered Bruckberg, 

ple 


ment he received from his ents, “Ihave 
been observant of the truth," he said, “and 
never of my personal interests ; yet see how my 
enemies have ver ge me with sneem and 
seorn, With falsehood and calumny, having no 
better argument;“ but the treatment, w it 
grieved his heart, did not poison ít with bitter- 
ness. His failure asa lecturer must have dis- 
appointed him In more w. than one: it cut off 
his livelihood, it limited his usefulness, and it 
hurt hls pride; but he found In it material for jest, 
My classes in Erlangen, the nest of er ` 
said, “dwindled at Inst, to three pupils One of 
these shof himself, the second was stabbed in a 
duel, the third departed for lands unknown.” 
But these jesting moods were probably more 
frequent ten years ago than they were later, 
Deepening poverty, accumulating anxiety, in. 
creasing feebleness, political agitation, the con- 
vulsions of war, the wid ad sorrow conse- 
uent on it, pushed the philosopher and human. 
tarian into the shadow. The blaze of military 
glory was felt only as it darkened In the valley 
where the thinker dwelt. Amid the din of arma 
his yoice was unheard, But the hundreds whom 
he had helped to braver intellectual life remem- 
bered him, and hard-working hands 
their scanty earn into „ It is tou 
and im ive, the list of the contributors to the 
national offeriug to Ludwig Feuerbach, The 
sums were mostly small ; they were given by the 
poor and the struggling; they were chiefly 
‘widow's mites,’"—but they told of this man's In- 
fluence with the simple, thoughtful le who 
work their ideas into life and so test their nature, 
Such people are as grateful for a thought aa the 
hungry are for bread, The humble bles the 
man who lifts their minds above their lot. The 
tolling bless the man who gives their minds 


repose, 

Will uet the day come when this kind of ben- 
efactor will be recognized, when the men who 
remove immaterial barriers will be bailed as the 
noblest of discoverers, when the men who open 
new realms of reason aud enable humanity to 
enjoy the fellowship of 1 be con- 
sidered benefactors of their kind, deserving of 
reward when living, of reuown when dead? 
Let it not be our fault if the day does not come 
soon. 


[Entered according d Act of Cungress ta the yeer 1678, hy 
F. E. Annor, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, al 
Washington.) 


PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER V. 
FOOR RELATIONS. 


Paul and Ruth Gower, aged respectively seven 
and three years, cried no more than was natural 
at ng with the gaunt old grandmother, who 
h ited and scolded them from thelr earlleat 
recollection; who was 7 telling stories 
about her former gentility and undeserved mls- 
fortunes; and who resented equally the allen- 
ation of her father’s money and the conditions 
Imposed by ita inheritor upon the bestowal of 
her pension. She thought ought, at least, to 
have been recelved into his house and made 
comfortable for the rest of her life; an arrange- 
ment which her disposition and charact 
rendered desirable on one side only: hence Mr, 
Blencowe's adoption of the alternative already 
related. He was by no means sentimental about 
his ex-flame, nor inclined to superfluous restitu- 
tion—for, Ike a great many persons, hla con- 
science hardly rose much bigher than the legal 
standard, but it, as well as his inclination, 1m- 
pelled him to provide for hia cousin; and he did 
80, not illiberally. Indeed, there is this to be 
said in apology for his compromise with strict 
quee and honesty; that, had he made over to 
ier the whole of the ten thousand pounds he in- 
herited from her father, she would in all proba- 
bility have squandered it, or become a miser—s0 
much was the poor soul affected by her poverty. 

She was established, then, in the suburban 
cottage, subject to the supervision of Mr. and 
Mrs, Gower, who became Mr. Bleneowe's factors 
in the payment of her monthl nsion, and 
arrogated (at least Mra, Gower did) the right of 
making inquisitorial visits, which were always 
woductive of intense acrimony on both aides. 

‘hey ceased, however, on the discovery of the 
groundlessness of the suspicion that the poor 
woman "drauk," in which they originated. 
Afterwards, Paul used to take her money to her, 


upon the first of each month, generally remain- 
ing for the day,—a privil ught with more 
worry than enjoyment; “or though she gave 


him cuke aml wine and, indeed, crammed him 
with good things, she commonly wept a goml 
deal, fretted at not obtaining letters from Amer- 
ica, nnd entechized him as fo all he saw, heard, 
and experienced in his new home. Loving the 
boy, she. entertained (he bitterest distrust and 


J ‘4 
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away his candle, he often crept out again to the 
window, And watched the U aee and the 
people going in and out of the pien A tavern, 
or company. His room was a small one at the 
top of the house, containing some dusty anatom- 
ical casts and a phrenological head upon a dis- 
used shelf (whieh probably appertalned to hia 
father's student-days); also a locked-up closet, 
reported to have once held a skeleton, the mem- 
ory of which, at first, so haunted him that the 
maid-servant, after many reprehensions of his 
88 terrors, had to dispel them by n- 
Y 

old 


weeks every summer, and allowed Ruth to visit 
her grandparents (of which visits I shall 
8 the acquaintance between the elder 
olks never ripened into Intimacy, To do Mr. 
Blencowe justice, however, thia waa less hia fault 
than that of the old lady and gentleman. 

His Vicarage wasa pretty modern antique, 
standing in ita own grounds, and so close to the 
church In which he officiated (belng much too 
fond of his duties to delegate them to a curate, 
though he could have afforded one), that he used 
to put on his surplice at home and, crossing hia 
garden, enter the little building by the chancel- 

oor ns the bell ceased tolling. The living, a 
comfortable one, had been given him by & 
wealthy college-friend, who was lord of the 
manor and resided in a rather picturesque old 
Hal tel Aad —— D on the out- 
a 0 village—you ton your way 
to Thorpe Parva from the adjacent pone ne piece 
of- Its occupants were the gentry, If not 
the great folks of the vicinity, and, as such, held 
in proportionate respect by the clergyman, on 
whom they bestowed & gracious recognition, 
sometimes extending to an invitation to dinner. 
Mr. Blencowe had been vicar for the better 
of half a century, and, up to the time of his 
adopting Ruth, had lived alone, the most invet- 
erate of old bachelors. 

TTo be continued.) 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


of his grandparents,—proportionste, in 
E their scarcely-disguised Mj mee 
Ards herself. She went but once horpe 
on special, formal invitation, when her 
Parvi, Om llity and as objectionable self-asser- 
tion rendered her such a nuisance that the visit 
as never repeated ; B0, infuture, she only saw 
Ruth on the infrequent occasions when the girl 
came to London. Thus the Intercourse between 
this uulucky pensioner and her cousin, as well as 
the s relations, became merely nom- 
inal; and when Mr. Bleneowe paid her funeral 
expenses, Mra. Gower pronounced her decease 
un happy release for all les.“ 

The foros to which the children had been re- 
moved were much superior in comfort to any- 
thing they had tipico een ni but — every 

respec fec mllar—as much so 88 
otlier 2 Yul ana pi D rre T" 
them. T shall address myself to them in the 
vatural order of precedence, 

The bousehold of Paul's dfnther now com- 

only himself, bis wife, and two unmarried 
Leone all the rest of John Gower's brothers 
and saters had found homes of their own, or 
graves. Into the hands of his aan then, the 
early training of the boy naturally la , 
These ladies were handsome, like moet of the 

the younger being of delicate, fragile 
tution, in which lurked the seeds of dis- 
ease, to be developed into consumption and death 
while she was yet in early womanhood, th 
of them might have been married, notwith- 
standing the seclusion in which the family dwelt, 
but for their father's refusnl to give portions 
with his children: their suitors had either been 
too poor or not sufficiently disinterested. Ex- 
tremely dissatisfied, but practically aware of the 
hi ees of disputing Mr. Gower's will on 
the point, neither of them looked forward to 
old maidenliood with equanimity. They con- 
trusted their own lives with the more agreeable 
ones of their married brothers and sisters; their 
home with those to which they sometimes fled 
for temporary rellef from ite sombre monotony ; 
and were none the happler for the comparison, 

Sharing the family conviction that thelr elder 
brother (of whom they could know but little 

„he being considerably their senior) 
— d himself by a low marriago the 
Misses Gower, though not unkindly disposed 
towards their nephew, certainly treated him 
with much less consideration than they vouch- 
med towards thelr more fortunate little kins- 
folk, who had parents and homes; and who 
when they came to the house, rather startled 
Paul by thelr disregard of its grim 1 
The boy was a poor relation, that was all. No- 
where in the world do these words mean 80 
much—and so little as in England. 

Faul was taught by his aunts and grand- 
mother to obey implicitly without saevo 
lobe as neat and clean nnd quiet as they co d 
make him; to mind his lessons and to refer 
ev ng to the commands nnd opinions of his 
benefactors, When considered old enough, he 
had bis regular hours of instruction and clever 
schoolmistresses, for his aunts were accom- 
plshed, Under the superintendence of a maid- 
rervent, be took daily walks in the Regent's 
Park, sometimes t n to qa ere: 

as Jane was eufficiently ill-favored and 
"serious" to repel all possibility of amorous ad- 
vances from pyan e ws qe 919 uos 
enterprislug of soldiers, from the adjacen — 
racks In ‘Albany street, these indulgences might 
have occurred oftener. He was particularly 
careful of his deportment in returning, while 
pasing a portion of a side-street overlooked by 
the back windows of Mr Gower's house, leat 
some! should be on the watch to observe 
him, When one of his cousins ‘‘made facea" in 
that direction, Paul was amazed at his temerity, 
and 1 expected that something would hap- 
pen m, 


it and disclosing nothing more alarming than 
trunks and broken furniture. Jane occu- 
led the back attie and always roused the boy in 

e morning by rapping with her knuckles upon 
the door and stating the time. 

The discipline to which he was subject, though 
rigorous, was based upon a conacientious 
for his future welfare, and if strictly, not un- 
kindly, administered. Accepting it with the 
docillty of childhood, he was not unhappy. He 
revered his grandparents as the wisest and best 
of created belngs, entertained a real affection for 
the old gentleman, was afrald of the old lady, 
thought his aunts very beautiful and very ac- 
complished but rather severe ladies, and obeyed 
Jane. Only he would have liked greater liberty 
and more amusement, such as he saw enjoyed by 
his cousins, on those rare occasions when he was 
invited fane permitted) to visit them at the 
houses of their parents. Or how ha p would it 
have been If he could have lived with his sister 
in Northamptonshire ! 

He was gent to a day-school as soon as his age 
warranted it, whence he came home on the first 
day with a black eye acquired In single combat 
with a smaller boy than himself. This and his 
subsequent experience enlarged his social hori- 
zon, and though hls aunta pronounced him 
noisy and rude, and made van ug com- 
parisons between his past and present behavior, 
it did not counteract the natural healthy effect 
of association with those of his own age and sex, 
From a rather nervous, shy boy, he w into 
one sensitive Indeed, but neither deficient In 
spirit or vitality. 

In spite of his aunts’ opinion he was a quiet 
lad, fonder of reading than of out-of-doors’ 

lensures: he would more willingly spend his 
Bondays in poring over books than in cricket- 
ting, bathing, or other s with his school-fel- 
lows. This dispoaition (not au uncommon one 
in bays of his temperament) had been fostered 
by his comparative aeclusion from youthful soci- 
ety. He mas ae the ery that came in his 
way and longed, eagerly, for more, 

u would be very easy to imagine a library bet- 
ter adapted toa boy's tastes than that of Mr. 
Gower, which Conese exclusively of 1 
books, religious magazines, sermons, and biogra- 

hies,—the writings of William Huntingdon be- 
bes of course, particularly prominent—a dozen 
or 80 of volumes, approp! aiy rinted In coarse 
‘type on coarse paper, and half-bound in black 
ored 
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‘with all the curious titles iu brimatone-col- 
letters on the backs. With the exception of 
a copy of Paradise Lost, Bunyan, and the Book 
of Martyrs before mentioned, the collection con- 
tained hardly one volume which might not have 
been supposed repellent of youthful curiosity : 
et for lack of more palatable intellectual food, 
aul applied himself to that at hand, with an 
appetite pecullar to his nature and with results 
influencing hie whole future life. He was not 
particulari eee rere ur 2 Rid 

d ani n ough ungues - 
p» Tae a) — of It, and never suspected 
that It could be productive of any but beneficial 

uences. 

hat those consequencea were must be related 
hereafter in Paul's own words, I believe they 
are less unusual than might be supposed in boys 
of thoughtful disposition and nervous organiza~ 
tion, bred up in religious families. The death of 
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He dined at th ily-table, being tutored to | his aunt, which happened at this period, contri- R. Wooten ... 
alt very Medi and dient never to ask for any- | buted towards them. Two yours sftorwarde net Martin Biete... 
thing, and to eat all that waa put upon his plate. | sister accepted an offer of marr 


f the unwedded, a cousin; so hence- 
Jant Peel lived alone in the old house with his 


parenta. 

url this time be saw but little of hla sister, 
who waa growing up under much less peculiar 
and more wholesome influences; indeed, at first, 
the children almost became strangers to nec 
other, for though Mr. Blencowe and Mr. an 
Mrs. Gower were nominally friends, the inter- 
course between them was very limited, They 
accorded him that je ct which is not 


For sometime, his half-glass of table beer was 
regularly diluted for him with an equal quantity 
of water by one of his aunts. On Sunday after- 
noona he had a glass of wine (home- le) after 
Tepeating, without book, one of the psalms for 
the day, or a portion of it, if it were too long; 
^ performance which came off while the seniors 
partook of dessert, and previous to grandpapa’a 
and grandmama's nap, when Paul was perinlt- 
m or Banyana Pileti a Progres Nel 

unyan's Pilgrim's Pro eld'a 
edition, with the illustrations so del htfully de- 
N Charles Lamb in one of his letters), 
* front-parlor. Both morning and evening 
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England; 
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The Saturday Review pronounces Dr. Bus- 
tian’s Beginnings of Life the “most remarkable 
work which has appeared since Mr. Darwin took 
the scientific world by storm with his Origin of 
Species." 


— — 

A prospectus of a new medical journal, o be 
called the Medical Union, and published by C. 
T. Hurlburt, 408 Broadway, New York, has been 
sent to us; and it is interesting from the stand- 
point of free religious principles, The four edit- 
ors, Drs. Guernsey, Minor, Blumenthal, and Sum- 
ner, make this noble announcement: "We 
take the stand that the highest type of the medical 
profession is represented by those who call them- 
selves PHYSICIANS, and that such sectarian de- 
nominations as ‘allopathists,’ ‘homopathists,’ 
electics,’ &c. are unworthy ofthe members ofa lib. 
eral profession. We shall claim it asthe right and 
duty of every qualified member of the medical 
profession to use his own judgment as to the 
proper methods to he adopted for the cure of his 
patients; and in support of this position, we 
shall oppose all measures whose tendency is to 
restrict or preyent the freedom of medical 
opinion." 


— — 

It is a cause of erocodilian grief to the Christ- 
ian Register that certain radicals, declaring 
Orthodoxy to be Christianity, should profess 
themselves to have gone ' outside” of Christian- 
ity, although they were born nnd bred in the 
unorthodox fold of Unitarinnism. Many pearly 
tears are wasted on the occasion, and the gentle 
eyes of the Register are red with weeping over 
the vividly pietured pangs of these suffering 
gentlemen, Moved by commiseration for the 
Ap ate but superfluous wretchedness of our 
whilom gay contemporary, we hasten to mop its 
dewy cheeks Let us for u moment imagine 
that the blue band of the solar spectrum repre- 
sents the gloom of true-blue Orthodoxy, while the 
yellow band represents the natural sunlight of 
Free Religion. Between the two is the green 
band which very admirably represents the green 
theology of the Register. " How," pathetically 
sobs the Register, M can one who migrates fron) 
the green to the yellow conveive himself to bave 
seceded from the blue? Oh! Oh ! Now ( waiv- 
ing exact seientifle accuracy in the use of our 
illustration) we soothingly suggest that the 
aforesaid emigrant escapes from the region of 
mixed blue and yellow ; nnd thut perbaps he is 
so peculiarly constituted as to enjoy an abode in 
any color rather than in (hat intense verdaney 


which is the natural habitat and delight of the 
Register. 


A WORD ABOUT THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A gentleman wrote in à recent letter: J 
think the Association discriminate against old 
subseribers by giving premiums only to nete. I 
got six to eight subseribers last year, and may 
uot be able to get n single new subscriber this 
year." Our friend's complaint would be entirely 
just, if the oljeet of offering the premiums were 
anything else than to inerease the subscription 
lint. So farns desert Is concerned, those staunch 
supporters of Tu: INDEX who have taken the 
paper from the sturt would unquestionably hnye 
hy far the best claim to the photographs, if they 
were now distributed in recognition of pust ser- 
vices rather thun as an ineltement to new ones, 
For the kind nssistatiee rendered to the paper by 
the very many who havenot only renewed regu- 
larly themselves, but also interested themselves 
in extending its circulation, it would be a pure 
pleasure to make the seemingly small return of 
a few photographs. But the aggregate cost of 
sending eyen n single one to each name now on 
our list would be very grent far too great to be 
borne In addition to the greatly Increased ex- 
penses of the enlarged paper, Very few of our 
old subscribers fatl to renew; and there is a sur- 
prising and most gratifying heartiness in the ex- 
pressiona of approval, sympathy, and good will 
with which the letters of renewal are accom- 
panied, There is no need of offering premiums 
for old subscribers; they renew because they be- 
lieve in the work of TuE INDEX, and want to 
help it on, The need exists only in the case of 
those who are as yet little acquainted with the 
paper; and it is the need alone which has made 
it wise to incur the heavy expense of purchasing 
and mailing so many thousands of photographs. 
Since it is impossible, therefore, to give photo- 
graphs to all our old subscribers, it seems much 
the fairest way to treat them all alike and show 
favoritism to none. 

It is quite safe, we nre sure, to trust to the 
good sense and good will of our radical constitu- 
ency in so plain n case as this; especially when 
any old subscriber can so easily obtain a com- 
plete set of the photographs and autographs by a 
little personal exertion, This exertion we great- 
ly desire to secure, for the power of THE INDEX 
inereases with every name added to the sub- 
scription list. Even when circumstances forbid 
this direct personal co-operation, the alternative 
is open of obtaining a set of photographs by sim- 
ply paying in advance for three years instead of 
only one year. A little time in the case of those 
who have no money, and a little money in the 
ense of those who have no time, will enable any 
old subscriber to avail himself of the premium 
scheme. While all this is so, is there not a 
misapprehension amounting even to injustice in 
the notion that the Association 'diseriminnte 
against old subscribers?’ On further reflection 
we believe that all will come to this conclusion ; 
and if they will therefore lake hold cheerfully to 
help the good cause forward by swelling the 
number of INDEX renders, they can greatly 
assist us, and obtain the photographs besides, 


— 
THE VIRUS OF BIGOTRY. 


The Rey. Dr, Fowler, President of the North- 
western University, has recently preached on 
the “Sunday Question" to a very large congre- 
gation in the Centenary Methodist Church, in 
that city, The ocension of the discourse was the 
proposition before the Common Council to repeal 
the Sunday law. As is probably well known to 
our readers, this proposition has developed in 
Chicago n heat almost of voleanic intensity. Rut 
they will probably be a little startled to find that 
a preacher occupying so prominent a position 
could utter publicly such words as these with 
reference to the aldermen who favored a repeal 
of the law in question :— 

„In the presence of this congre 
Almighty bd, I arte threes Aene ip 
murderers of the boys that shall be shot or 
stabbed in the next three months. If that law is 
repealed, my humble prayer to (iod is that the 


murdering, if it must take plav me 
their own homies,” [Applause.]' ED TA 


The Zuter- Ocean gives the above us the exnet 
words used. hy Dr, Fowler, 
well suys :— 


“The painful shock which this language will 


The Detroit Jost | 


| this power. 


occasion in every calm mind isa marked com- 
ment upon and condemnation of it. It is char- 
ity, and doubtless only justice, to ascribe this 
language to ‘the heat of eloquence,’ the speaker 
really not meaning all he said, For it is morally 
impossible to conceive of any sane man actually 
kneeling down and praying God that the sons of 
anti-Sunday law aldermen may be murdered 
within the next three months, if anybody is! 
And it is almost equally impossible to conceive 
that any sane man really means, if uny body is 
murdered by any ruffian, to arraign the anti- 
Sunday law aldermen as the murderers |’! 


Such outbursts of bitter and violent passion as 
the language of Dr. Fowler expresses, and the 
reception of it by a large and respectable nudi- 
ence with '" npplause," are surely matters that 
merit more than a passing mention. Itis com- 
monly elaimed that the days of persecution are 
ended; that the spirit that leads to it is dead; 
that Christianity is now the guarantee of liberty 
and toleration and fraternal love, even towards 
the scepte and the “infidel.” Yet who can 
doubt that, if Dr. Fowler were clothed with 
legal power, he would unhesitatingly use it 
directly against the offending aldermen? Hu- 
man nature does uot change; the Christian gos- 
pel does not change. What the Christian gos- 
pel did in the plenitude of its power over the 
human mind, it will do again if it ever regains 
What is foolishly considered by 
many the result of Christian influences,—the in- 
crease of freedom, the respect for individual 
rights, the humanitarian effort to benefit all 
classes regardless of their religious beliefs, and so 
forth,—is In fact the self-assertion of humanity 
as superior to the claims of the Christian system. 
Yet the practical power of this system is still 
enormous; terribly underrated because it lies in 
latency till events shall stir it into netion. Such 
fuming as Dr. Fowler's is chiefly noticeable as 
betraying, like the light, slender, curling cloud 
of smoke at the peak of Mt. tna, that volcanic 
religious forces are still active in the heart even 
of the nineteenth century. In this aspect his 
spitting of venom over the " desecration of the 
Sabbath’ may well give color and direction to 
much grave and earnest meditation, It shows 
afresh, at least to us, that unchanging causes 
will produce unchanging effects: that Christ- 
inanity and human nature are constant factors, 
working to-day as they always worked; and 
that, just so long as they are bound up together 
by the bonds of * Christian faith," he isa vision- 
ary of visionaries who dreams that mankind are 
safe even to-day from the desolations of fanati- 
eism, bigotry, and impassioned credulity, There 
isand can be no safety for a free society that is 
not based and grounded on unsuperstitious intel- 
ligence and universal disregard of all superna- 


turalism. 
-- 
AN APPEAL TO LIBERALS. 


The Executive Committee of the Free Relig- 
ious Association would hereby make an appeal 
to the liberal-minded people of America to in- 
crease the membership of the Association, This 
appeal is made for two reasons. First, it is & 
point of practical importance that the names of 
those persons in different parts of the country 
who are really in sympathy with the Associa- 
tion should be known. That there may be co- 
operation in the practical work of the Associa- 
tion, there must be this acquaintance. See. 
ondly, it is important that the Association ahould 
have an increase of its funds. If all the people 
in America who really believe in the principles 
of the Association were to pay into its treasury 
the annual fee for membership, it would doubt- 
Jess have all the funds that it needs. We can- 
not expect this ofall. But why can we not have 
on its roll of membership before the Annual 
Meeting, the 29th of next May, as many as 
two thousand new names? It is safe to say that 
this notice will be read by at least ten thousand 
persons, Taking the ordinary estimate of the 
number of renders of each copy of every news- 
paper that is printed, it should be read by a 
much larger number than that. But we will 
suppose that ten thousand persons will not only 
glance over it, but actually read it. Of these 
ten thousand, certainly one fifth part must be 
sufficiently in sympathy with the objects of the 
Free Religious Association, and guttieiently able 
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niarily, to give it their active support, If 
they would only take the trouble to do ao. 

Friends, will not those of you who haye not 
heretofore taken this trouble now take it? Cer- 
tainly, it is but a small thing to ask of those who 
really belleve in the Association, that they will 
send to it. their names and Post-Office address 
andthe One Dollar which Is the fee for Annual 
Membership. Here is an organization to whose 

ples you assent; an organization which, 
through Conventions, Lectures, and Publica- 
tions, is endeavoring to aflect public opinion in 
America against tho various evils of dogmatism, 
superstition, and sectarianism, and in favor of 
free, rational, humane, and joyous views of re- 
liglon; an organization which imposes upon its 
members uo test of speculative opinion or belief, 
but alma to promote through the free and better 
culture of human nature the highest Interests of 
truth and virtue. Will you not give it your 
ald? Who will send us the two thousand 
pew names? 

It is desired also that all old members of tho 
Association should renew their subscriptions. 
The old list of members was partially lost by the 
Boston fire; but wo hope to be able to re-write all 
the old names. Names and remittances 
(whether of one dollar or a larger amount) may 
be sent to the Treasurer, R. P. Hallowell, 89 
Commercial street, Boston, or to the undersigned, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary of Free Religious Association. 


The above Appeal for aid to the Free Relig- 
jous Association will be received, I doubt not, 
with responsive sympathy by a large proportion 
of the readers of THE INDEX, I shall wait Im- 
patiently to hear how many names and dollars 
aresent to Mr. Potter by way of reply to it; and 
if all who send in consequence of it will please 
mention the fact in their letters, I venture to 
think that Mr Potter will record it, and by and 
hy tell us the sum total. The Free Religious 
Asmelation, or rather the individual officers of it, 
have given to THE INDEX most constant and 
generous assistance; let us try, friends, to show 
that THE INDEX ls not ungrateful, but that its 
subeeribers are prompt to return one good act by 
another, Weall believe in the Association ; let 
mall help it now, after its severe losses by the 
great fire. F, E. A. 

ee — o 
SECTS AND SECTARIANISM, 


The fact of secta in religious history is to be 
credited with & certain value, At least, the 
existence of secta is not by any means the worst 
evil that can befall religion. Better certainly the 
jarring, antagonistic, nnd even quarrelling sects 
of Protestantism, than the mental stagnation 
and accompanying uniformity of opinion which 
prevail inthe Church of Rome as the result of 
ita policy of repression of free Inquiry. There 
can be no doubt that in Protestant Christendom 
the principle of the right of private Judgment 
lus been the great agency in the production of 
the humerous secta into which Protestant Christ- 
lanity is divided; and, looking at the more im- 
Portant of these sects, the historical order in 
which they have appeared representa very 
‘curstely the advance of the religious senti- 
went to higher truth and larger liberty. Purl- 
aus, Independents, Quakers, Methodists, Con- 
N Baptista, Free-wil Baptista, 
bere Unitarians,—these have all con- 

buted something of value to tbe general Pro- 
on Progress, and mark successive steps in 
ler career of organized Christianity towards ful- 

2 and freedom. Thus much must be 
v e the value of secte in religious history ; 
25 “Pe they serve to some extent to keep 
ia, ig mental agitation on religious top- 
tole furnish n certain stimulus to free 
oe even when they do not directly encour- 


aiia customary to attach value to sects 
er reason; unmely, that they represent 
— eee of belief, all standing for 
— c truth and all suited to different 
— es of religious temperament anil 
— Y. But this argument for the nse- 
fects is apt to be pushed. too far; and 
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rather confounds effect with cause. People as a 
general rule do not choose their religious faith by 
their natural temperament and habit of mind. 
I mean the mass of people do not. But it is 
chosen for them by their birth, education, and 
surroundings. It is the faith of their family, of 
thelr nation, of their race, and hence becomes 
theirs. National or ethnic temperament may 
have had something to do with moulding the 
faith; but individual disposition in a singlo gen- 
eration very little. On the contrary, the faith 
has had more todo with shaping and coloring 
the individual temperament and habit of mind. 
It may be true that n certain mental temper will 
take naturally to Calvinism, and that people of 
& certain grade and mode of culture adapt them- 
selves most readily to Catholicism, But it is 
quite as true that such a system as Calvinism 
helps produce the mental temper that is said to 
be adapted to jt, and that the Catholic policy 
aims to keep people on that grade of culture 
which will make them docile and obedient sub- 
Jecta of the Papal Church. j 

I readily grant that all the sects and all the 
religions may be accomplishing some good ; that 
a bad religion may be better, possibly, than 
none; but 1t docs not therefore follow that peo- 
ple are by nature and temperament so adapted 
to a bad religion, that they would not be bettered 
by a better one. I migh agree, for instance, 
that itis better for the Roman Catholics in this 
country to keep the religion which they have, 
aud fuithfully observe It, than for the same peo- 
ple to have no religion. But I do not, therefore, 
believe that this form of religion, and uo other, 
is adapted to their condition and temperament; 
that none other could impress them with ils 
power. They have, in fact, never had the op- 
portunity to choose any other, aud never will 
have the opportunity so long as the Catholic 
Church can hold them within the grasp of Its 
chains, And to say that they are fitted by na- 
ture for no other kind of falth Is to say in effect 
that they are fitted by nature for ignorance, 
superstition, mental darkness, in short, for 
remaining iu a state of Intellectual childhood: 
for that is the theory of the Catholic Church in 
respect to the mental condition of its members. 
The priest is Father; the Pope the infallible 
Father, highest of all; the layman is the submis- 
sive child. Dare we say that this isa form of 
faith which is the normal destiny of any human 
being who has come to man’s estate ? 

So in respect to other sects of Christendom. 
Let us beware of the easy-going opinlon which 
would give them an indefinite lease of life and 
full Uberty to keep their present beliefs un- 
changed, on the ground that they al! meet some- 
body's needs, and are dolng some good, The 
question should be, Are they doing all the good 
they might do, and the highest good? And though 
they do meet the needs of people of certain eon- 
ditions of temper and culture, are they educating 
the people Into better conditions, so that their 
needs shall be continually advancing to a higher 
plane? To supply a demand may be useful, but 
to create a more intelligent demand is a much 
greater service. And there are some religious 
needs—the needs of the thoroughly Calvinistic 
temperament, for instance, of that gloomy 
nature which sees only in man a ruin, In earth 
a vale of tears, in religion a cross to be borne 
day and night with solemn face and funereal 
gait—there are imaginary religious needs like 
these which ought never to be supplied, but be 
left to starve to death ; or, better, to be driven out 
of the mind, and their places filled with more 
healthy and cheerful occupants. 

It is to be observed also that It Is not the spirit 
of sectarianism that has produced the sects and 
given them such value ns they have, but rather 
the Protestant spirit of free inquiry. The spirit 
of sectarianism holds them apart after they are 
formed, but does uot form them, And while the 
sects, as being the product of the principle of the 
right of private Judgment, have a certain worth, 
of the sectarian spirit which sustains the sects af- 
ter they are organized and keeps them in hostile 
attitude to each other but little good can be 
anid. So far from acting in conjunction with the 
spirit of free inquiry und Independent Judgment, 
it becomes their enemy, Not what Is true and 
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right, but what accords with the creed and 
policy of the sect nnd is supposed to be Necessary 
to its maintenance and nggrandizement— thia is 
the standard of the sectarian spirit, and this Is 
always an evil and corrupting standard of action. 
Coleridge well enid : ‘Whoever begins by loving 
his own sect better than Christianity, and Christ- 
lanity better than truth, is apt to end by loving 
himself better than either." W. J. p. 
“a P/ — 
TUE TEST OF CHARACTER. 


Rev, Richard Cecil, an eminent divine of the 
last century, used to say that, “if n serious aud 
moral mau were to reject Christianity aud to 
avow his reasons for doing so, it would ben trial 
far more dangerous to the faith of England than 
all the sneers of Voltaire or the sentimentality 
of Rousseau.” It has long been. pointed out 
that, if this type of heretice were all that was 
wanted, one could find plenty of them. And 
tbis is being more and more established, even by 
the testimony of most unwilling witnesses, 

There is, for instance, Dr. Holland, editor of 
Scribner's Monthly. He is, thoroughly and 
heartily, an Evangelical Christian. All his 
sympathy is with the appolnted ways of the 
Church, as against heretics. Personally, he is a 
man of uncommon rectitude and consclentlous- 
ness; ond he has therefore always been classed 
by religious radicals as an bonest and upright op- 
ponent. Yet Dr. Holland it was who wrote, in 
a late number of bis own magazine, an essay on 
“Sectarian Culture" that is thoroughly admira- 
ble in spirit, —making the most frank and cour- 
ageous criticiams on those of his own faith 
nnd recognizing with the heartiest cordiality 
those who do not share it. This is the way in 
which he puts his points, in respect to culture :— 

“We are led to this exposition by the contem- 
plation of n notorious fact in the literary history 
of the time. It is a subject of sorrow among the 
churches of the country that the higher litera- 
ture of the day is very largely the product of 
men and women who have little Christian faith, . 
or none at all. Did it ever occur to these 
ehurches, or the preachers who represent them, 
to ask why thisis the case? Why leit that these 
men and women have the culture that makes 
their eg acceptable to the world? Why 
is it that they, without any organized schools to 
help them, or organi bodies to patronize 


them, produce that which is rend b; schools 
and all bodies, and are the grud ngly acknowl- 
d lenders in literary art? ere ia some 


sufficient reason for this, and It is not a re@son 
that redounds to the credit of the type of Christi- 
anity which prevails. It is time to look this 
matter squarely andcandidly in the face. These 
men and women are not base usurpers of à sway 
which by any fairly-achieved right belongs to 
others. ey rule because they have the power 
to rule. They prevail because of excellence. 
The public are not deceived by them, nor ia their 
pre-eminence the result of ucuident. Either 
their sympathy of humanity is better, na a basis 
of ture and an inspirer of thought, than 
the pathy of Christianity, or the sympathy 
of Christian ty—pure and large and catholic— 
does not prevail among the churches. Bome- 
thing la wrong somewhere; and we can find that 
something nowhere but in the narrowing and 
dwarfing influence of seetarian culture," 

But he does not stop with culture. He makes 
the same explicit admission In respect to per- 
sonal character :— 

“Tt is also not to be denied that there are styles 
of character and culture only indirectly formed 
by Christian ideas, or influenced by them, that 
are extremely lovable. There are men and 
women who have had no conscious Christian ex- 
perience, whose faith is either a negative or a 
moet indefinite quantity, who make no public 
profession of piety, who do not even privately 
count themselves among Christians In name, yet 
who are nevertheless among the most a le 
that we know. Thelr courtesy, their benevo- 
lence, their thorough integrity of character, their 
bearty good will manifested in all society, their 
toleration and charity, make them versal 
favorites. They ignore all sects and all religious 
and political differences, and become social cen- 
tres sometimes for the church itself. Many 
Christians prefer them for companions to those 
who are enrolled with theni on church registers, 
and are puzzled to know why it ia that they love 
them more than they do those who are nomin- 
ally their brethren.““ 

Of course, Dr. Holland adheres to the belief 
that Christian character and culture must be the 
highest, and will come out superior to all other 
types ut last; yet it is an immense adimlasion for 
him to make, that the children of this world 
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be not only wiser In their generation, but 
— and sweeter than "the children of 
light." That he should make it not only proves 
the facts, but Is creditable to his own eye-sight. 
The stronghold of the established creeds Is in 
their supposed indispensableness to good morals. 
The mother who still presenta her child for bap- 
tam, ¿who sends him to Sunday schools and Te- 
quires of him his Scripture lessons, doea it mainly 
that he may thereby be kept from vice and base- 
nem. But the types of character that Dr. Hol- 
land describes were commonly produced by no 
such. mechanism as this; nor will they be likely 
to applyfit in their own households. How great 
is the astonishment, sometimes, to one coming 
out’ of a strict ‘Evangelical’ household to one 
where no such rule prevails! No family prayers; 
no grace before meat; and yet the children 
trained In sweetness and self-devotion! Religion 
not a magic draught, to be gulped down at one 
swallow in some terrible revival, but a daily nat- 
ural blessing—''reading over and over" (as 
Cicero defines it) the great lessons of truth and 
love! It is not strange that those who come for 
the first time into such families should, as Dr. 
Holland says, prefer them for companions to 
those who are enrolled with them on church reg- 
isters.” I should think they would. 
Yet I suppose that, in the Church or out of it, 
there is much the same variety of tempera- 
` ments; and some one born and made of happier 
mould than others. The chief advantage of a 
training outside “the visible Church“ is probably 
that, where there is less rellance on the cate- 
chlam, there is more attention paid to the details 
of good manners and morals; Just as that farmer 
puts on his hay-cape most carefully who has 
least faith in prayers against rain. 


T. W. H. 
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METHODS OF REFORM. 
J. 


The close relation that Free Religion bears to 
Social Reform is a sufficlent guarantee that an 
occasional half-column of THE INDEX will not 
* be regarded as misappropriated if devoted toa 
consideration of the methods ndopted by recog- 
nizéd leaders of the various Teforms now being 
urged upon society. I propose to refer briefly to 
the methods of promoting the cause of Woman 
Suffrage as illustrated by the Woman's Journal. 

Our friends of the Journal believe that victory 
will come through political action, and for n year 

or more they bave importuned political parties 
of all persuasions to recognize their claims. As- 
suming that this is the true policy, it is still ques- 
tlonable whether the attitude of the Journal to- 
wards the respective parties has not detracted 
from the moral dignity of the cause it representa, 
tending to remove It from the plane of righteous, 
religious demand, and to place it upon the level 
of political expediency. Independence would 
seem to be more effective than subserviency, in 
the advocacy of social reform; but almost utter 
dependence upon the dominant party, and a re- 
solve to support it at almost any sacrifice, have 
been the prominent features of the method of 
our friends, the editors of the Journal. 

In the fall of 1871, they applied to the four po- 
litical parties of Massachusetts for endorsement. 
Three out of the four, with more or less empha- 
als, rejected the application, They next interro- 
gated gubernatorial candidates. The Democrat 
repudiated them ; the Prohibitionist, in deflance 
of his party, made their cause his own; while 
the Labor Reformer pointed to hia platform and 
sald: “My party and I demand the ballot for 
woman." The Republican declined to respond. 
After this exhibit, the Woman's Journal threw 
its welght upon the side of the Republican can- 
didate. Woman Suffrage, perhaps, was not then 
a political jesuc! 

The year passed, and the Republican State 
Convention put a Suffrage plank into the party 
platform. The same convention renominated 
tbe man who had already refused to give the 
questions of Buffragists even “respectful consid- 
eration.” Straightway the Journal became an 
advocate of his election, and announced that 
Woman Suffrage was ^u Republican isae in 
Massachusetts.” Election day nprived and the 
Journal's candidate, who during the canvas had 


manifested a consistent indifference to the 
issue, was again elected governor, From the 
beginning of the campaign to its close, the Jour- 
nal abstained from criticlam of its standard- 
bearer. After election, came the governor's 
message to the legislature. Compassion, if not 
gratitude, would have wrung from most men, at 
least, u passing allusion to the new party plank, 
to the new issue; but our recalcitrant governor 
remembered to forget it. The Journal records 
the fact; it announces that the message of Goy- 
ernor Washburn does not allude to the question 
of Woman Suffrage; und at last, amarting un- 
der the snub administered, it tardily lays aside 
its political timidity, and for the first time re- 
proaches its whilom favorite for his eulpable neg- 
lect of his‘‘unrepresented constituents.“ 

'Phis record, thus condensed, sufficiently indi- 
entes the method of the Woman's Journal. In 
a second paper I shall offer my objections to it. 


R. P, A. 
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SCHOOL TEACHING. 


SUNDAY 


“J am Superiutendent of the —— —— Sunday 
School, and I teach the children the doctrines 
of the text books; but I believe what I d—n 
please myself," said a certain gentleman of our 
acquaintance to a friend one day. The subse- 
quent conversation developed the fact tbat this 
superintendent pleased to disbelieve very many 
things which the text-booka taught as undoubted 
truths. Tt was no harm, only an amiable weak- 
ness at most, he thought, to teach children Bible 
error. “The Bible teaches that God created 
the heaven and the earth in six days; and what's 
the use of my bothering my head to show them 
that the Bible is wrong and Lyell is right? The 
Scriptures teach that Adam and Eve were the 
first man and woman; and what's the use of my 
telling these sweet trusting children that this old 
story Is only a fable, aud hinting to them that 
perhaps we are descended from African apes? 
Though I don't believe that Jesus ever raised 
Lazarus from the grave after he had laln there 
four days; yet as half of my Sunday School 
teachers believe it, or half-belleve it, and the 
picture illustrating that resurrection bangs up In 
the vestry, do you think Pm going to any to 
these teachera and pupils: ‘I think that that 
miracle was never wrought by Jesus; that the 
story Is one of those legendary accretions which 
incredulous and uncritical ages always gather 
around great names, nnd that this wonderful 
event is only recorded In the Fourth Gospel, and 
for that reason may be regarded as still more un- 
historical and incredible’? Think you that I 
will shock my teachers and pupils by such rey- 
elations? No, sir! I teach them what I find in 
the text-books, and believe what I d—1n please 
myself.“ ; 

We thought it a pity that thia honorable su- 
perintendent did not possess a little more con- 
science, that, like Judns, he might have gone 
out and “hanged himself.” Some of his credit- 
ors, we have been assured, would have lent the 
rope. What a noble example of honesty, eln- 
cerity, love of truth, devotion to it and self-sac- 
rifice for it! How significant the Christmas 
mottoes in the vestry—"Feed my lambs!’ 
“Stand up for Jesus!" and so forth, Let that 
superintendent write these mottoes there: “Feed 
my lambs—on falsehoods!’ “Stand up for Je- 
sus by sitting down and keeping quiet and com- 
fortable." “Follow your Savior by saving your 
Bunday School from the knowledge of error and 
the spirit of inquiry ! “Blessed are they which 
are honored and rewarded as righteous, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven“ “Ye nre the light 
of the world. A city that is set iu a coal-mine 
cannot be hid." “Neither do men light a candle 
and put it in a candlestick, but under a bushel, 
tbat it may glve light to all that nre in the 
house,” 

We commend these mottoes ns appropriate 
for the Sunday Schools of all 3 of 
easy conscience. Shock children! The truth 
never shocks them. They are ready for any 
story of their origin, When a little four-ycar 
oul uker n sensible father of our acquaintance, 

‘Who took cure of the first baby In the world» 
and tho father replied that perhaps some great, 
goo:l-natured, long-haired ape fed it and rocked 


it to sleep, the little philosopher gave no n- 
stinctive shudder or ery of disgust” at the Poi 
templation of a Simian nurse and the modern 
idea of the ascent of man, but accepted the first 
chapter of Darwin as readily as most children 
receive the firat chapter of Genesis, 

Tf the truth shocks the grown-up children, let 
it shock, It may be the electric current they 
need to bring them to their senses; and we 
would recommend to our publishers of Sunday 
School books that they run a little more risk of 
shocking us by telling the plain truth. In read. 
ing ove of these lately, we were forcibly re- 
minded of an observation of Leckey’s, near the 
close of his last brilliant chapter “On Persecu: 
tion." Speaking of Catholics and moet Protest- 
ants accepting thelr opinions on authority, he 
says; They are taught certain doctrines on dis- 
puted questions os if they were unquestionable 
truths, when they are Incapable of judging, and 
every influence is employed to deepen the im- 
pression," The publication referred to was the 
first number of “Sunday School Lessons, pul- 
lished in Boston by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Thore la much to commend in the lit- 
tle monthly. It contains considerable useful in- 
formation on Biblical subjects and characters, 
arranged in a form convenient for Sunday 
School instruction. On the whole the work is 
so good that we are sorry to find any fault with 
it; but there is one answer to a question in the 
first chapter that ought not to pass unnoticed, 
It ia this: “When were the booka contained in 
the New Testament written?" Answer: 
“During the first century of the Christian era.“ 
If the writer of that answer is not Iguorant of 
the fact that the date of the composition of sev- 
eral of the books of the New Testament is w- 
signed to the second century by somo of the 
most celebrated Biblical critics, then he is guilty 
of the charge which “Leckey brings against the 
elder Christian preachers, of “teaching certain 
doctrines on disputed questions ns if they were 
unquestionable truths," It is time that teach- 
ers, preachers, and publishers stopped trying to 
cheat the people by concealing the truth from 
them, Well-informed honesty would have 
stated the plain and sIniple fact that the date of 
the composition of several books in the New 
Testament is a mooted question in many minds, 
aud differently settled in others; stated while Dr, 
Tischendorf thinks it is ‘transparently clear that 
our collective gospels ure to be referred back nt 
least to the beginning of the second century or 
the end of the first," Dr. Davidson puts the com- 
position of the gospels, as we bave them now, 
Matthew to the year 100, Luke to 110, Mark to 
120, and Jobn, he thinks, could not have beeu 
written before the year 150, The question before 
us is not which of these great authorities ls 
nearer the truth, but, since there are 80 many 
Bible-scholars of acknowledged erudition and 
authority who believe many of the boaks of the 
New Testament were written In the second cen- 
tury rather than the first, is it not the Sunday 
School publisher's duty as well as the teacher's, 
to Inform the public and the pupils of this fact? 
Tho best lesson on honesty is an example of it. 
Better shock people by truth than mislead and 
deceive them by errors, Let publishers and 
teachera follow the example of our English 
cousins, ln one of their Sunday School Teach- 
er's Manuals the publishers say (we quote Bec- 
ond hand): “Our object throughout has been to 
make our Manual as popular and casy as is com- 
patible with thoroughly sound treatment of the 
subject matter; but we feel most strongly thst 
our teachers ought no longer to be pul off with 
sclence a century old; and that views of Seri 
tural history, theology, and criticism which are 
considered antiquated in our studies ought not 
to be offered our scholars as if they still kept 
their place. Any gain in simplicity and ease We 
should consider very dearly bought at a loss of 
acientifle accuracy or Intellectual and spiritual 
atraightforwardness. . . The teacher must 
take especial care not to let hia scholars supp 
that the stories and legenda are historically true; 
for, if he does, he ls not only preparing for them 
a very painful and perhaps dangerous shock 
when the time comes for them to discover Us! 
they have been misled, but is acting dishonest!) 
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well. No true reverence ean be the fruit of 
— of honesty. No thought of consequences 
ought ever to interfere with spenking the truth, 
Teach children the truth from the jirat, and there 
will be no falee beliefs for that truth to shock in 
after times, Silence is bad, but untruth fs worse. 
Let every one teach what he believes, or else 


teach at all.“ 
rene Let American teachers heed these 


ords. W. If. S. 
manly W aad 8 
LONDON LETTER, 


gAYINU FUR RAIN—A SCEPTICAL METEOROL- 
nsr TIE MISSION PRAYEH DAY—THE UN- 
ORATEFUL HEATHEN—A PRIME MINISTER ON 
PANTHEISM. 


‘ E y or Tre INDEX; 
We eie world seem determined 
that the adversaries of Christianity shall not be 
We, On every side they are laying themselves 
open to attack, antl we have enough to do to 
keep pace with our opportunities. ' 
We have, 23 you know, been deluged with 
min for sone months pust, and considerable 
damage hoa been done to property hy the floods 
consequent thereon. Tt is also quite on the 
canis that our next years’ harvest may suffer 
through the exceptional flow of waters, Th this 
emergency the Archbishop of Canterbury calls 
upon the clergy to read the comical prayer ‘For 
fir weather," which stands in the Prayer 
Book; and His Grace is surprised to hear that 
many clergymen bad uot done so without his 
bidding. The prayer is so funny that I must ask 
leave to insert it here at length for the benefit of 
tho who have never heard it :— 


% Almighty Lord God, who for the sin of 
man dist once drown all the world, except 
t persons, and afterward of thy great mercy 
didst promise never to destroy itso ugaln! We 
humbly beseech thee that, although we for our 
iniquitles have worthily deserved n plague of 
min and water, yet upon our true repentance 
thou wilt send us sucli weather, as that we may 
receive the fruit of the earth in due season; and 
kam both by thy punishment to amend our 
lives and for thy clemency to give thee * 
and glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.“ 


I would seen: ng if, emboldened by the recent 
diwovery of a Chaldean record of a great flood, 
oor bishops take perfect delight in making the 
people repeat (heir belief In the Nonchian De- 
luge. The assumptions of Ihis prayer are not 
les remarkable. It iy assumed that the great 
mins are n calamity, aud not n blessing. It 18 
wsumed that they nre sent by au angry God In 
vengeance for our sins. It is assumed that we 
deserve such a calamity. It is assumed that our 
repentance will move the Almighty to leave off 
nining! Fortunately for us, the meteorologists 
of this century have not wrought in valn, and 
ugeot them hes come forward in a letter to the 
Times to assure the Archbishop that the deluge 
ia great blesiug; that we wanted every drop 
Of ralu that has fallen, and that we want even 
more still to supply the deeper wells which have 
mu nearly dry, owing to the-scanty rains of the 
previous five years. 

Away like a vapor before the morning sun, 
ies all this ridiculous fuss before the magic 
mod of modernscience. The meteorologist has 
mollt all the prayers for "Fair Weather," has 
male à lot of shivering saints (or sinners) feel 
that, after all, they huave not been wo very 
wirked, and that God is not angry with this por- 
lon of mankind whom he has made so wet, 
aud bas given them for u moment a little gleam 
"f hope thet the Creator knows what he is 

and knows what is best even for 

2 future liarvests. Surely this is u great 
p But what astounding folly it seems to us 
the ^a age to be carrying out into practice 
2 and most absurd nspeet of prayer 

— the buman mind ever entertained! How 

are the ateps, if any, which remove us from 
He condition of mere savages! 
P too, n great day of Prayer for Mis- 
ivi t, as Mr, Conway is sure to have writ- 
it Tome p that tople, T will any little about 
Funai th ^ grand confession of failure, 30 
E that E have no words of scorn to cast 
Tt is a matter of profound sat- 


" ceremony, 
atn 4 
in that oven "the heathen" are too wide 
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awake to take up with another religion about as 
superstitious as their own, The Jew, of course, 
is Incorruptible, except ín those rare cases of 
money-olatry which are to be found in every 
race. The Mahometan is impervious to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The Hindu traces too 
keenly the likeness between his own legends 
and those of the Christian ; only he contrasts the 
nine incarnations of Vishnu with the one Inear- 
nation of Christ, and mutters, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, "Is that all? Deficient in sym- 


pathy !” 


Negroes, for the moat part, can be converted 
to any religion over and over again, It is ex- 
quisite fun to them to be manipulated by a priest 
or-bishop, and to be under the pleasant excite- 
ment of divine mysteries, But that kind of suc- 
cess bas its drawbacks, and even missionary zeal 
is disappointed at finding the most solemn sub- 


jects welcomed with a grin of childish mirth. 


Well! so far as this praying for missionaries 
goes, I think it Isa very good and hopeful sign 
that they are not forthcoming; and they are not 
forthcoming because the missionary work is a 


failure. 


I enclose for your use (ad lib.) a clever letter 


written by a Shropshire rector, the Rev. J. D. 
La Touche, on this subject, which you may like 
to print in your paper. 

The Misslon-Prayer-Day was searcely passed, 


when our Prime Minister entered the lists, and 


lectured the young men at Liverpool College on 
the subject of Pantheism, 


Like Lord Hathaway, Mr. Gladstone ia a dab- 
bler in theology, and has written a work on the 


Church, The aim of his magnificent speech 


(that part of it which touched on religion) was 
to point out the practical identity between pan- 


theism and &theign ; then to insinuate that all 
free inquiry would lead to atheism; and there- 
fore the only safeguard was in “holding fast to 
the faith ouce delivered to the saints,’ which in- 
cluded, as its “cardinal and central truths," the 
“Deity and Incarnation of our Blessed Lord." 

Our “pride and perverseness” ls keeping us 
from belleving all the old wives’ fables of an- 
tiquity, and we are “responsible to God for our 
belief.” 

You can imagine the large area thus exposed 
to the shafts of the adversary. 

My space is exhausted, but by the next week I 
shall have sent you a copy of my sermon upon 
this celebrated Oration of Mr. Gladstone's. I 
was besieged by friends requesting me to preach 
upon it. You will see that we have plenty of 
work prepared for us by the champions of 
Christianity. 

Iam, sir, very sincerely yours. 
CHARLES VoYSEY, 
CUAMDEN HOUSE, 
DurwicH, S. E., Dec. 30, 1872. 


EVENING NOTER. 


BY s. H. MOHSE. 


'HERK WERE NO SPARE SEATS at Horticul- 
"Es Hall last Pindiy afternoon. The audience 


]y com of young people. This is 
ere ihe of a radical meeting. Unlike Pro- 
fessor Pepper, Col. Higginson had no ghost 


scene" In reserve for the end, by which to hold 
his audience fast; yet only two or three left be- 
fore they were dism. . The lecture being on 
"The and Perils of Free Thought, It 
may have attracted some to whom this "open 
secret" has not been revealed. I was told, in 
fact, that n large number of Orthodox people 
were resent, But the fair spirit of the discourse 
must have cemmended itselfto all, Is Col. Hig- 
ginson quite right, however, in lecturing the 
Orthodox world because it does not now, ax in 
former times, ute the heretical world? He 
seems to regard thi as an Orthodox duty. What 
isthe burning of & few thousand bodies, to. the 
loss of souls’? He would have Christian believ- 
ers take free-thinking in hand, and kill [t out as 
they would the small-pox or any other terrible 
disense, einge to them itis orshould be the very 
worst evilknown. This he thinks would show 
sincerity, consistency, courage, and a true love 
of souls.’ But the reply might be made, and I 
think with reason; “Sir, you cannot v 
us into further trial of persecution. We have 
done that enough. It works badly fur us, and 
well for heresy. We shall not do you so grent u 
favor," They are evidently tryiug to profit by 
experience, hopin that, if they let the evil se- 


verely alone, it will die out of Itself, having only 
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“the husks of negation" to feed u 
blood of heretics ja the seed of free Thee 
Heresy-burners take the contagion in their own 
clothes, and carry it back Into the camp of the 
faithful. History has thrown great light upon 
this fact, and it pretty clearly seen now-a-days 
and understood, I see how Orthodoxy may 
sincerely believe that not to persecute is a wiser 
and better method for these times than its op- 
posite would be, A question recently discussed 
at Hospitalier Hall ran as followa: Resolved 
that free discussion is the death of infidelity.” 
Is that not taking the bull by the horna? I ad- 
mit that this resolve may have come from n 
foolishly brave Christian; and, if he have brains 
enough, he will be pretty sure to get gored, 
And qe wiser Orthodox heada are not unfre- 
gon y drawn into such freaks of herolsm. 

he more prudent and pope ar way, however, ix 
to keep mum, But Col. H. anticipates a time 


not far distant when the d 
— e dauger to the old faith 


t that Its adherenta will Jump from 


mumness into an activity of h and deed 
uite unpleasant for nll radica le not de- 
&lroua martyrdom. Well eui iclent unto 


the hour ls the evil thereof." Let the emanci- 
p of mind proceed. We will harbor no 
ear, 


MR. ALGER SUMS Ul Napoleon LU. as n con- 
apicuous and terrible Impostor ;” aud the Christ- 
ian Register says that "the description ought to 
be inscribed on his tombstone.” I heard Mr, 
Algor's discourse, and I could but wonder if 
history would not repudinte his estimate of the 
man as & caricature. There seems to be a 
mania for black pen-pictures, ‘Here now we 
have a verltable devil; let us husten to draw 
our picture and our moral lesson." The man 
indeed, may be no saint; but can you account 
for his whole career on the principle that he is 

ure devil? As regards Napoleon, I notice that 
ne had friends und supporters who were eminent 
in intelligence and well stocked, it would seem, 
in moral qualities. This may prove nothing; 
but it shows that he was variously estimated, 
just as public men are with us, by clever, well- 

people, With us, however, there ls 
much in a name. His empire, so far as lean 
judge, was no more founded in blood than the 
resent so-called Republic. And as for liberal 
nstitutions, France was never more arbitraril 
verned than by the self-constituted authori 
es now holding governmental reins. Yet we 
look upon France and rejoice as though she had 
already escaped the ills of ‘personal govern- 
ment.“ Iam no imperialist, but I do not like to 
be deluded by a mere name; neither am I over- 
zealous for a formal republicanism. Napoleon 
should have the privilegi of judgment formed 
from a European stand-point. If we Americans 


cannot in some sort e our tion there, our 
view will hardly be a true an ht one. But— 
The Emperor ls dead, "Vive la France!” 


MR. ALGER, IN THE BEGINNING of bis dis- 
courso, ke with great force of the idea of 
providential men, saying that, tho some 
were more conspicuous, every man’s life was in 
polnt of fact providential; the serfs as much eo 
as the emperor'& Reflecting upon his charac- 
terizutlou of Napoleon as a *'terrible fallure," and 
upon the solemn fact that no man livetli up to 
the ideal; that in all history there has a) M 
according to pomier bellef, only one Son of 
God,"—1 marvel as to the meaning of the term 
“providential," as applied to all men. To speak 
in the same breath of ‘‘providential men," and 
of “men who were failures," launches an open 
question, and the mind strives for a solution. 


THERE ARE AT LEAST TWO WAYS of looking 
at the world. Whether people are born en- 
dowed with all liberty to perfect themselves ac- 
cording to ideal saintliness; or whether they fit 
into the time, linked with the past and allied to 
the future, ving not unto themselves alone, but 
inevitably exhi v the variety of features 
which the world in its Trou of evolution pre- 
scribes for their day and time, If the firet sup- 
poeltlon be true, then indeed is the of 
mat on the earth a very melancholy one. Fall- 
ure upon failure; wilful, perverse, and altogether 
astounding. The ‘ong suffering of heaven” 
would be a surprising reality, and “mercy” bave 
a Mignificance beyond human compre engjon. 
But If the order of providence be that of evolution, 
then the shortcomings of mankind—ignorance, 
evil, sin, wretchednea:—are natural atteudanta 
on progress; and wisdom virtue, happiness, are 
not Lo be despaired of. This thought is reassur- 
ing, while the other s ts suicide, and the ex- 
tinguishment of the globe. The ideal is revealed 
by lights and shades: and the picture, let us 
hope, is im ved on with the of the 
ages. Failure ia swallowed up in new success. 
‘And gucersa agai I5 awallowed by SUCCESS. 

IN 1 NUT PRESUMING n greater wisdom 
esr ours, to undertake to measure individuals 
with the exactness common inour time? Is the 
man so many fect in his stockings, Bo man 
inches in girth? Well, can you say what he is 

for as there he stands? Do you know —— 
he fits Into his phwe? After all, ſan't It as we 
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ith ideas, and 

to kcep more intimate company with her Sig 

n nd reped ‘that the — of 

volution lies in the direction of a departure 

Dot i this Inguialtorial, rano, EE. SEM 
s 1 on in 

ay das Vestern world will yet sigh 


1 88 rorable 
I SHALL HAVE TO KECONSIDER my favora 
opinion of modern preaching, its liberal zag Gi 
tional tendency, if the man I unwillingly 
ened to recently in Dr. Kirk's church is à true 
&pecimen of any considerable class who are cach 
rd'a day dispensing the old Gospel, a Gospel 
reached, a4 he said, very extensively, not only 
fifty years but een hundred years ago. He 
would grant for the time being that hell was not 
u place of brimstone on fire, but the condition of 
each man's conscience, with memory evermore 
bringing before him every thought, act, opportu- 
nity or his earth-life, The everlaatin t— 
remorse that would overwhelm him when it was 
too late to seck or effect a change, hope being 
lost to him forever—would constitute a punish- 
ment fearful enough. He pictured the fost soul 
in this agony of despair, aud dwelt upori many 
of the things it would have to regret. It would 
remember, for instance, how, instead of being 
thankful for the Sabbath aud improving its 
blessed privileges of worship and ehurcb-going, 
tthe day was valued chiefly ns an occasion for 
rising late, and for eating heart meals, Again, 
perhaps memory would haun the lost sinner 
with the spectre of himself attending divine ser- 
vice only In the morning, wasting the rest of the 
precious one-seventh of his time in visiting or 
reading secular literature. What effect the 
preacher was producing upon the more elderly 
and quiet people below, I could not say; but at 
this point Peould but notice that certain young 
people not far from my seat in the rear of the 
church were intently devouring our secular 
Sunday Herald! The whole sermon was very 
dismal, closing with some poetry telling of the 
line that runs “between God's mercy and his 
wrath.” And the opening sentence of the 
prayer that followed—"'O Lord, we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made"—seemed calculated to 
put one’s nerves well upon their mettle. Sam- 
ming up the whole subject, one is disposed to 
ask : “If in Hades memory ls so active and pro- 
duces such regrets and remorse, how would it af- 
fect our life in henven? Shall we not remember 
everything there ns well? And will- no cause 
for regret or remorse appear there? Or will ev- 
erythin of this sort swamped in the un- 
speakable joy’ of our assured salvation?" In 
that world of woes souls will be amitten with a 
terrible remorse that can never die, according to 
this preacher, I think the spectacle far more 
sublime, far more to be regarded with satisfac- 
tion, than that of a soul saved and rojoiciug in 
glory, when, perchauce, some victim of its evil 
word or deed, spoken or done ere its acceptance 
of salvation in the earth-life, is punishing eter- 
nally in the pitof misery. But the difficulty is 
all got over if you let your this-world and next- 
world blend into each other, with the chance of 
repentance there ns here. Then the soul, striv- 
ing to do well in the future, will be competent to 
effect. restitution as a happy sequel to its own 
salvation. It may rejoice In beivg able to undo 
nnd make amends for the old injuries it had 
done, for the ‘wrath of God" will not stop in 
dooming souls to endless pain. 


SALVATION, 
Talo “pit 
e digged drop 
His focto ht, 
The hater fell, 
in his own hell 
Nor Joy nor sleep. 
The foe drew near: 
“Quick me Alspatel, 
Let me dle here,“ 
Quuth the poor inan. 
“A better plan 
1 think I enteh," 
The foe roplled : 
"I will thee lend 
A rope, fast thel 
To à good arm, 
Nor otfer harm ; 
Be thou my friend t" 


e 

By the laws of Maryland, a marriage 
State is valid only when performed ey mira. 
ter of the Gospel, ordained according to the 
rites and ceremonies of hlsor her Church, or in 
such manner as is used and practised by the 
society of people called Quakers." The result 
of this enactment is, that Maryland Jews are 
obliged to begin their wedding trips without the 
usual ceremonies, and get married somewhere 
outside the State. They are naturally restive 
under such an absurdly unjust law, and are 
moving to obtain its repeal, Strangely enough 
they meet with much opposition. Here is a 
chance for Congressional interference, If it ls 
within the sphere of Congressional duty to for- 
bid the refusal of rooms in hotels, and" seats in 
churches, nnd graves in cemeteries to any one 
on account of volor, it is certainly within its 
sphere to forbid the refusal of honorabie mar- 

age lo nny one on necount of religious belief, 
Let the next Civil Rights bill gunni the interests 
of Hebrews as well ns DNT. d 


these 
TOLEDO, OITO. 


THE MICHIGAN FREEMASON. 


of late in Germany, concernin 
religious instruction in the public schools. There 
is n growing conviction among the more intelli- 
gent, and especially among teachers, that the 


seems to him ble, 
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UEBER NATIONALE ERZIEHUNG. Vom VER- 
FASSER DER "BRIEFE UEBER BERLINER ER- 
ZIEHUNG," (Concerning National Education. 
By the Author of "Letters Concerning Edu- 
cation iu Berlin.) Leipzig, 1872.  8vo. pp. 
vlii, 231, 


DER RELIGIONSUNTERRICHT IN DEUTSCH LANDS 
SCHULEN. SEINE FEHLER UND SEINE VER- 
BESSERUNG. EIN MAHNRUF AN DAS 
DEUTSCHE VOLK, SEINE LENKER UND LEH- 
RER. VON FRITZ SCHULTZE, DR. PHIL, (Re- 
ligious Instruction in the Schools of Germany; 
its Defects and its Improvement. An Admon- 
itien to the German People, its Rulers nnd 
Teachers. By Fritz Schultze, Ph. D.) Jena, 
1872. Bvo.pp. 80. 

A remarkably lively discussion has sprung up 
the question of 


resent system of religious training bas outlived 
ts usefulness. It is becoming more and more 


apparent that it is Indefensible in theory and 
pon in its results. The feeling In regard 


it is one of great uneasiness, a feeling that 


something must be done about it, and ju gen- 


eral great uncertainty ns to what ought to be 
done. The utterances that have thus far gone 


forth in regard to it are most of them of exceed- 
ingly “uncertain sound." Ve: 


few have pro- 
posed radical remedies for the existing evil, and 
these few are not agreed as to which of the pos- 


sible radical remedies ost to be resorted to. 


The anonymous author of the first of the above 
works, for instance, is decidedly of the opinion 
that for the present all religious lustruetion must 
be abolished. No other solution of the difficulty 
He thinks that the sys- 
tem of public instruction will be imperfect with- 
out it, but despuirs of all attempts to make i 
under the present circumstan what It ough 
tobe. “To whom shall we, in these days, trust 
this difficult and delicate task?“ he exclalma. 
“To those Protestant and Catholic Jesults who, 
on the one hand, seek to compel Science to sub- 
mit again to the authority of the Church and to 
silly interpretations of the Bible,—on the other, 
hurl the mockery of the dogma of infallibility In 
the face of mankind in the nineteenth century,— 
and on both hands, subject the power of the 
State and the whole of civil life to their d. tic 
commands? Or to those Orthodox zealots, those 
outbful Hotspurs, who by an act of wil! have 
mposed eternal silence upon their own rational 
thought (which they call ‘taking reason captive 
through faith’), and at the same time by their 
zeal for so-called purity of doctrine, have filled 
thelr hearts with conceit and hardened them to 
the point of an intolerance that delights in per- 
5 2 Or to those liberal fanatics, who have 
n brought by the mere accident of birth or b 
other circumstances, into the party of — 
lion, and who in thelr way have an equally 
strong desire to burn those of opposite religions 
opinions as hereties ? Or to those imaginative 
poetical enthusiasts whom, Indeed, the chlo. 
Too mildness of their whole character prevents 
fium assuming the role of fanatics, but who, lu 
neir unconquerable aversion to clear ideas and 
consecutive thinking, dream that they are mak- 
n more pious the more confusion and 
nebulous emotional humbug they crowd into 
their minds? Or, finally, shall we trust it even 
to those who themselves already possess a pure 
religious sentiment and also labor, so far aa the f 
ure able, that a noble, free, spiritual view of à 


and with all sclence, may break a zb for ^ A 
and gain s foothold, and yet on the other hand 

are always pouring this new wine into the old 
bottles either of untenable theories or of the tra- 
ditional and official language of the pulpit, and 
nw. too, when they must see that the best labor 
for 

such comparatively little effect, 


reason pri 
domain of re 


It will be readily seen from the fore; 
the author deems it necemary to dens wir 


s 
religious Instruction in the public school, at Jou 
E Dr. Schultze is of u different opin- 
on. He is Also convinced of the necessity of such 
instruction to a perfect educational system. Hg 
ia also ioe pe Y 0 to the present 
method of imparting It, and in the course of his 
little work gives facts enough to show that his 
tlon is not without reason. Buthe believes 
in the bility of reform, and of a reform that 
shall radical. During the earlier years of 
school he would exclude all theological teaching 
whatever as beyond the child's powers of com- 
ension. is excludes all reading either of 
the Bible or of any of the educational manualsof 
Sacred History. The first religious instruction 
should consist in the imparting of an elementary 
knowl of the laws of nature and morals. 
Morals should be taught independently of all re- 
Ugious dogmas and of all theology in order that 
re Lgs re may rest —— elr own founda- 
on and not lean for support upon ion 
that may be shaken in the child's ned devel 
meni - 7 Tad new. estion in the rough, 
on the of the author. e on to speri 
very pA rad and definitely how such instruction 
may be given. Want of space, however, forbids 
us to euter upon a more detailed description of 
bia method. When, by the aid of Instruction 
concerning nature, the theoretical understand- 
ing" has n sufficiently developed, and ty 
means of instruction in morals “the practica 
understanding“ is also sufficiently ripe, that is to 
say, when the permauent nucleus of ali religion, 
the true religious disposition, has been formed, 
then, and not till then, ns the instruction iu 
theology. It isa matter of course with the author 
that this cau not be dogmatical; it must be his- 
torical. The history of the developmeut of relig- 
ion must be taught, not merely of the Christian, 
but of all religions, so fur as our knowledge 
reaches, The effect of such teaching upon the in- 
Mom minds of children is finely delineated, 
"hey will learn how the consciousness of God has 
manifested itself among tbe most diverse 1 
now in nobler, now lu meaner form, und a t 
this consciousness every where comes to view and 
is not the prerogative of any race. They will thus 
learn which is the highest and noblest, i, e., rel- 
atively the truest, conception of God, and that to 
this alone they must hold fast. They will grow 
spiritually and morally by such instruction, not 
only acquiring knowledge of meu, but learning 
to love them. 

The value of the Bible ns a means of religious 
Instruction In schools Dr, Schultze very thorough- 

discusses, treating the subject from various 
points of view, intellectual, moral, theologi- 
cal, and pedagogical, Many of the so-called 
atories of the Bible, of which such geueral use is 
made In the teaching of children, he subjects to 
a very searching analysis from a moral point of 
view. The point having been recently raised 
whether a teacher with any self- t would 
consent to take a school so hampered in its regu- 
lations that she could not use "the story of 
Joseph " in Illustration, this notice shall cone ude 
witha translation of Dr. Schulzte's remarks iu 
regard to that story. In his opinion the moral 
leon of it must be wholly rejected. His anal- 
lyls is as follows ;— 

ü Jacob has twelve sons, one of whom is dearer 
to him than all the others, This one, Joseph, i 
treated with distinction and receives a coat of 
many colors. His brothers envy him and can 
not speak peaceably unto him!” Joseph makes 
them still more hostile to him by reluting two 
dreams to them, According to oneof them they 
were binding sheaves, and the eleven sheaves of 


“his brethren made obeisance to the sheaf of 


Joseph. The brothers think that he means by 
this to indicate his future dominion over them, 
and they hate him I the more.’ In the sec 
ond dream, the sun, the moon, and eleven me 
made obeisance to him, Now the father also ge ( 
angry and rebukes him. This story contains Ha 
little that Is typical to a child, ` What shall a 
child say when it hears that a father prefers one 
child tothe rest ; when it hears how the brother 
of Joseph hnte him on account of it aud do not 
speak a able word tohim! The preference 
which the father gives to Joseph could, at vm 
only be underst and approved by the ene i 
actions were reported of him by which be — 
really excelled them, But this is by no mern 
the case; the partiality of the father appen bi 
be wholly arbitrary. For the reason while 


Bible gives (Gen. xxxvll. 3): ‘ Israel loved Josep! 
more n all his children, because he ver , 
Bon of his old '—is neither moral or intelligi 


ble to the child; m 
‘Resides the partiality of the father, an A 
not very commendable discord of the brother 
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aculous intervention in the course of 

N . * biological 
L declines to make, But, 

en — as either supernaturally created or 
natu evolved by external power, both look 
at It as practically a manufactured machine, and 
the resemblance is greater than the difference, 
Hence, we repeat, the mechanist theory is lese 
closely allied to the development theory than to 


2 is hemmed in and retarded and 

nally corrupted by being putu n d 

Christian basig, and by eap PA rand 
ratition and t 
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THE MECHANIRT AND VITALIST THEORIEA. 
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d. The Orthodox 
par ient the theory of creations, while the vitalist | bitter en e crash, and 
m ron logy, red theory, mai natural evolution of life | shall we not foresee it? Our better v 

6 Bront questione of Moloy, hat la the by the reciprocal T external and internal | God and humanity » given us that we ei 


may put 
it to some practical use. It must not v 
dividual luxury, bot a universal benefi s [2 
ianit is aggressive in su; dort Of a non-progres- 
e when we hav 
which thrills our souls with supremest eps ie 
mankind? We are not to dream this thing out 
to trust it to the mere stream of tendency, Its 
to be decided, not by the postin fervora of our 
cvance bays, judici- 
ally and at the ballot box." In my opinion 
there is plenty of hard work before us, i 


its Leng pe aspect, ; t be classifled 
t instance? What ia the | forces whose manifestations canno 

oram u fe E different forms of life? ther, alone ——.— to harmonlze with the 

rigi elopmen: 


t 
apirit of the dev t theory. 


Communications. 


N. B.—Üorreapondaenta must run the risk of iypographical 
errors, The utmost care will ba taken Lo acold (hern ; bul here 
after no space will bs spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Tlagibly written articles stand a very poor chancarf 


the periodical Introduction of abeolutely new 
and wolarived forms. These unlike answers to 
the flrat two questions spring from unlike h; 


eses, consistent with Itself, the develo puslication, R - N. J. Pix Au. 
ben dis (heeig attributes the origin of life in V. B.—Anticlas for this department should be SHORT, and Nomi PLATTE, Neb, 
the first Ínstance, and the origin of specles or the | written only on ona sida of the shat. -E — 
various forms of life, to a natural and gradual | — <= MUSTERING, 


A LETTER FROM MK, TUTTLE. 


To THE INDEX :— 

In the constant aper with State affalrs, 
the gradual union of Church-forces, and the per- 
sistent efforts of Jesuitical schemes to make re- 
ligion a corner-stone of our government, I have 
observed what, it seemed to me, must sooner or 
later culminate ina grand onslaught on the civil 
rights of liberals. Butit did not fora moment 
occur to me that the attack would begin on the 
other side, or that a liberal, not content to be let 
alone for the hour, would have the hardihood to 
earry the war into C 5 

Most heartily do I endorse your “Demands,” 
nnd ard them as not only a declaration of 
rights, but of war. No longer ls each reformer 
to wage a single-handed conflict in guerrilla 
fashion, but a systematic, well-ordered assault Is 
to be made on superstition, entrenched behind 
moss-gray creeds and proud shrines reared by 
ignorance and cunning, Jt was sald in days 
Curt omen “A negro has no rights a white 
mau is bound to respect;" and it has been re- 
peated, and la at present current, that free-think- 
ers have uo rights Churchmen are bound to 
respect, If they have not, theirs is the fault, 
and still more in the future, If they do not em- 
phasize these demanda with such strength as 
shall cause them to be granted, every oue. 

This issue is of vital consequence to every 
lover of liberty, whatever may be his private 
belief, It Isa re-assertlon of the fundamental 
doctrine of our free government, Although we 
may differ in our understanding of Spiritualism, 
here we stand on the same es, and make 
common cause; and you will find Spiritualism 
one of your strongest und moat invincible allies, 

HUDSON TUTTLR. 


while the hypothesis of special creations 
Bttribu both to Papernataral volitional acta. 
The former epitomizes the history of the indi- 
vidual and of the species alike in the one word 
evolution (with its correlate, dissolution) ; the lat- 
ter admits evolution in the individual, but denies 
it in the species, without, however, substituting 
anything intelligible In fts place. Each hypoth- 
enis, therefore, admitting evolution as n fact more 
or less universal, in confronted by a third ques- 
tion; namely, What nre the causes of organic 
evolution? To this third question many answers 
are given, which fall, nevertheless, into two 
general classes. The one class finds the causes 
of organic evolution solely In the direct or indi- 
rect action of coamical forces external to tbe 
organism; the other class, fully recognizing the 
action of these external forces, finds a concur- 
rent cause In forces which manifest themselyes 
in the organism alone, and are therefore irre- 
. ducible to known coamical forces. Hence amon, 
biologists two great tendencies exist, which fin 
expresion in what may be designated as the 
mechanist and the vitalist theories, Tt is the re- 
cognition of the speciality of vital phenomena, 
as not accounted for solely by mechanical or 
physico-chemical causes, and not by any means 
the fanciful speculations bi pr the unknown 
causes of theae phenomena In which some vital- 
late indulge, that constitutes the essence of the 
vitalist theory; and it is the negation of this 
R which distinguishes the meclinnist 
theory from it. The vitaliat theory includes the 
mechaulst theory, with the exception of this 
negation, affirming its affirmations, but denying 
its denials. e 
If we now inquire what relation the mechanist 
and vitalist theories bear to the development and 
special-creation theories, we find a curious rever- 
sal of natural affinities. The vitalistand special- 
creation theorles are sometimes found associated 
in the supposed interest of dogmatie the- 
ology ; while the mechanist and evelopment 
theories are sometimes found associated 
In the opposite interest. But, philosophical] 2 
ly -allied to the 


to the theory of special creations, Regarding 
the evolution of the universe as a gradual change 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity, — b 
natural forces which are at bottom diverse mani- 
festations of a alugle inscrutable force, the spirit 
of the development theo; ; At least us general- 
ized by Mr, ence, would seem to require the 
recognition of mechanical, physical, chemical 
biological, Psychological, sociological, and mo 
phenomena, as an ascending series of dynamical 
acta, which are reducible to unit not by deny- 
ing the essential diversity of the facts them- 
selves, and thus ignoring the law of the series, 
t rather by tracing those connections of the 
facta which constitute them a series. If the cos- 
mos la evolved as a unlversal whole by an im- 
manent force, and not by a force operating ab 
extra, theu, unlees the law of evolution changes, 
those organized beings which exist in the cos. 
mos as partial wholes must also be evolved by 
immanent forces. To place the primary cause 
of organic evolution outside the organism la a 
conception precisely doslopuos to the conception 
of a creator outelde the un 
which Mr. Bpencer, nt least, repudiates. The 
irit of the development theo: manifestly 
es it with the vitalist rather than with the 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Jan. 2n, 1573, 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir;—With all my heart 1 second 
our eall for the immediate organization of the 
lends of Liberalism in Ir to the efforts 

now being made to secure the Christian Amend. 
ment. The movement is one that for some time 
past I have felt must be irienn ted Boon; If we 
would not sce the light of religious liberty dark- 
ened into the pin of religious intolerance. 

You have no doubt seen the exceedingly iuter- 
esting review of your “ Demands of Liberalism," 
by Louise M. Thurston, in the Boston Common- 
wealth of the 18th inst. But does the suthor of 
that review know that it is not nst the Christ- 
ianity that ‘minds its own business" that these 
“ Demands" nre urged, but against the Christian- 
ity that forever encroaches upon the rights and 
privileges of the individual soul? T trust none of 
us have any desire ta“ wipe out all trace of its " 
(Christianity’s) "history." We have abundant 
need of all the light the history of the past can 
give us, But we do. protest against the effort to 

oermit Christianity to repeet its own history. We 

now too well that the greed of bigotry knows ne 
limit. With the history of the dark ages be- 
fore us, it were a crime to look listlessly on while 
A flerce religious fanaticism deflantly announces 
its design to abrogate the guarantees of American 
liberty, aud dictate the channels of human 
thought. 

The American Liberal Tract Society proposes 
to organize ut ounce on n basis similar to the one 
1 propose, nud you have probably seen that ai 

ike effort on the part of the Liberals of Boston is 
urged through the columns of the Boston Inves- 
tigator, That the intelligence of the country is 
opposed to this measure, traitorous aa it is to the 
very genius of our government, there can be Jit- 
tle doubt; but, in the warfare atthe ballot box 
toward which we are now tending with ever in- 
creasing speed, we shall need numbers no lew 
than intelligence, In order to obtain these, our 
pople must be led to think, to study the nature 
of the controversy in which they will shortly, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, find themselves 
inextricably Involved, This can only be done by 
stating as clearly nnd ns plainly as possible the 
multiplied arguments against this effort to renew 
that peculiar tyranny which is the legitimate off. 
spring of Church and State, and which in Ita turn 
becomes the parent of every conceivable form of 
oppression. There is no need for Free Thought 
to “turn nside from its rightful path that fol. 
lows after truth to fight battles with Cousens 
Christianity i8 aggressive; ond its present e 

is a menace to Free Thought. Let it be t- 
ted to entrench itself beliind the Christian Amend- 
ment as a part and parcel of the national com- 
pact, and where arc we? That the oy p 
people would long suffer it to remain there, i" 
not believe; hut to cust it out, when once secu 
auch a place, would arouse more bitterness by far 
(even il itshould not lead to a religious baie’ — 
the frightful horrors of which we may well — 
to save our country) than can ever be engender 1 
by timely efforts to prevent its becoming so In 
trenched. 1 

But pardon me for detaining you so long. 2 
only add that for every bonorable effort to pr 
vent Mig rec ope of this DEOR 

nm yours most faithfully xar 
ELIZABETH M. Y DENTUN. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
5 TU ROREM 
NOW IM THE TIME. 


Mu. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—The following is from the Chicago 
Advance of January 9 :— 

"We cannot, therefore judge as yet what the 
future will develop. If \ 
continue to vi more and more towards mate- 
rialiam and infidelity, and shall train students 
and prepare text- boo to propagate thoee views; 
and if the politicians (who generally care noth- . 
Ing for rel gious interests) shall men of 
such principles in the profesalonal chaira of the 
State universities and in charge of our high 


The Advance represents the moet. advanced 
type of "Simon Pure“ Orthodoxy, It accepta 
e resulta of modern sclence so far as it can, 
consistently with a fixed belief In the infallibility 
of the Bible, and the Deí und authority of 
Christ. It fs Qppoeed to the Christian Amend- 
ment and the e in schools. Yet, while it is 
with us on these questions in a certain way, who 
re we shall find it when the 

BU! reme uestion Is to be discussed nnd deter- 
mined “whether our Accented civilization is, or 

an" 


of ular Christianity, It foresees and 
Aar for a tremendous, and perhap 8 


lization ge dene 
is; and it is from those who 2 md) 


— — 
A QUALIFICATION. 


I think we shall have n Liberal League 11 
Ishould myself Ike your programme botter : 
contained a qualification of the first € 
empting from taxation, say, $3,000 of te 
sessed value of any building used regular 5l it 
not exclusively, for publie worship. — 1 ^ 
country churches sometimes do good serv pod 
places for literary ond temperance lectures, cel 
certs, singing-achools and Bante m 
! A 


universe as originated by a 
€ unlverse, not immanent in it, and which 
imagines each pewiy crested species to have 
been In some way fashioned out of plastic ma- 
influen would 
nos ofthe seem to be identical with the 
e Orga as only a livi 
the direct and Indirect action gf ane) created by 


butes to the creative power both intelligen 
will, and maintains the Origination of life t to be 


we shall meet the moat bitte: à - 
position. You have not sanded mee alarm me 
Whit too soon. Liberals must organize, and 
show thelr united strength and determination 
It will be the maddest thing in all human history 

n, with ita splendid 


^ M. HOLLAND. 
ARABOO, Wis., Jan. 17, 1973. 
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A FINE RADICAL ROMANCE! 


Three questions have arisen in the BOUND IND 8 
e of life Insurance of great interest EX FOR 1872 TI 
750 ic:— ( VOLUME 111), RIALLY 
a How to ascertain the proper com- 
aimions to be paid to agents, If they aro — £ 
Dn. ahdin Ww many other hittin Mi: 
1 ow to assess the office or working | 1o tne Tul cara ot fon reins lectis THE INDEX FOR 1873. 
apewa, including commissions, on the | 1,5; wiley ose petites ts fel all 
membera of mutual CRM AME. ees X limited number only Pr tte ie 
ld sur- $2.00, and 19 dente pow . Ir poc ta no 
; edi a * ru by che edle, the volue ee are mappy To ener that we bavo secured for pubilestian iu TNE INDEX n most 
Y system, called—for want of a EAN Spee rna n rM excellent novel, entitled 
bier name—"savingsbapk life insur- Dnawen 38, 


n ħted by me to life ingur- 
—— and the public about one 
ago, which answers all these ce, 
— in a way radically different trom 


that heretofore practised by any com- 
P. old gen, and the new cannot 


PAUL GOW ER: 
A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


Toixpo, Orio. 


Cultured Free Thought. 


The Index Association, 


both be right Compared with each) «i i, Priacipal Unico at No. 149, St. CI CASE 
t " « Clalr 

ober, on these tree pointa oah, ot hera Btreet, Tor EDC. OHIO, and Branch Office &(| por the pretent the author donires t 
a y wholly wn ng nnd indefenst No, 6, Dey Street, NEW YORE CITY, bas ten at hor rea to withhold bis namo, Ent he is well known In Iitersry cir 
ve will — r is an app) ized with a Capital Stock of ONE DUN. eles a à writer forthe bert English and American magazines, Of another story written by him Mr. 

cl ien accords with science AA n MM, for the purpose | JAMES PARTON paya: I consider It a master-pleca of narralive." Mr. O, B. FROTHINOHAM, 
2 LE regard to "T" ET INDEX who was so kind as to read “PAUL GOWER" In 1andseript with apecial reference lo ita publica 
wi iore then the old one A MD Paper to and Ra. tion in THE INDEX, permite as to publlah the following:- - 
velie e ph: E volici fab tional Religion. have looked over Mr.-——'s novel, and. think it would be an attracitya feature in THE 


falls little if any short of obtaining money | II Ie the object of THE INDEX to give public 
by false pretences. utterance te the boldest, most cultivuted, and 
There is no problem of social science | best matured thought of the age on all religious 
more worthy of thoroagh discussion than | questione, and to apply 1t directly to tho social 
this, and political amelioration of eoclety. Itta edited 
In the interest of policy holders, pres-| by FRANCIS E, ABBOT, aesisted by ABRAM 
eni and future, and to stimulate inquiry, W. STEVENS, with the following list of dl. 
always beller late than never, into the | tortal Contributors: 
bility of improvement, I offer A| 9, B. pnOTHINGHAM, New York Cit 
PRIZE OY ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS lo the THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, New. 5 ET 
wrier who will first demonstrate that the} WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, 


INDEX. It la very Strong, and I found It very Interos'Ing. Tho etory ls remarkably well told; 
(he charactere are firmly drawn; and the religious tone of it will anit the papor well. The style Js 
nervous and simple; the Incident 1s varied; the development in natural. Tha writor has put a 
vast deal of thonght Into it, aud «pon! great labor on it with admirable effet, My Jodgment may 


be at fault, hat T think dt would adorn THE INDEX. It will divide well an a serial, whirb will he 
an advantage." 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Bost t 
old method of answering either of the) WILLIAM H, EPENCER, Haverniit Man > | 47; . E 
three qurstlons above is more correct, Mra. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pinin, Mase. l—An Old Lady aud Gentleman of the Old 59.—Iu which Paul sela out for a larger amount 
rasonahle, and equitable than that given Rev. CHAS. VOYSRY, London, England, Behonl, of Travel than he Intended, and vielis some 


by the “Savings Bank Insurance" aystem| pirog We NEWMAN, Weston snper Mare, | §.—News from the United States, Old Friends. 


proposed byme. This prize will be patd Rav, M. D. CONWAY, London, England, 8.—A Lovers Quarrel, 53.—A Canadian Idyll. 

to the viu who firat, within one year E Libera! shoo) 4 -Famlly Antosedents. 51.—Wherein we Journey from the North to 
from this date, presents lus or her demon- 2 should subscribe for THE IN-| 5.—Poor Relations. nearly (he most Southern of tho Unlied 
Anion to rit, with the certifi- DEX, as the best popnlar exponent of Rellgloas | d. Mr. Bligh recelyea throe Morulug iall». Ninter, 


Liboralism, Every Christian minister and every 
thinking church-member ehonld enbecribe for 
= as the clearest, most candid, and most achol- 
arly espoeltor of the differences betwecn Froe 
A nk ope ing 8 Thonght and Evangelical Chriationity, and as 
demonstration is conclusive. And, in tho beat means of becoming well Informed of 
thal case, either or both of these gentle- the argumente and the movements which the 
wen shall be duly compensated by me for Church will have (o meot in the Mtare, 
the rouble either or both of {hem may] Professor MAX MULLER, of Oxford, Eng: 
lare taken in the matter, land, In & letter tothe editor published Jn. THE 
Büitors—especiallynged ones who knew | INDEX for January 4, 1873, says; "That the 
de when I was an editor—are respectfully | want of journal entirely devoted to Religion 
mquestel, as a ona favor, to give thia | ta tho widest rense of the word sbọonid be feit 
ininerllon. The younger ones will per-| in America,—ibat anch a journal should have 
lapsdo it for the love they bear their own | been started and poworfully supported by the 
(unifies and the public. beat minds of your country 2 good sign of 
Eltzůun WRIGHT. | tho times, There le no anch Journal In England, 
39 State street, Boston, Jan. 13, 1873. |France, or Germany, though the number of eo- 
called religions or theological periodicals lo, ss 


n 

ate either of Pro fessor Benjamin Pierce 
of the United States Coast Survey, or of 
Professor William H. C. Bartlett, Actuary 


7.—1s spent fu Mr. High's Office. 
8,—A Shabby-Gentec! Family, 
9,—Mr. Danlel Pennethorne. 
10.— Harry Franklin. 
11.— Never Overtaking and alwaya Purenlng." 
12.—A Catastrophe. 
18.—Locked-ont tur the Night. 
M.—In which divers Persons call on cach other 
withont Invlialfon or Introduction. 
15.- Sickness and Convaleacence- 
16. — Rather Franklin. 
17.—Containe Explanations and Confilences. 
18,—Concludes with a Street Row ai ibe Door of 
Mr, James Maboriey. ~ 
19.—Involyes a Meeting and a Vepartare. 
30.—1n which Richard Sabin talks koa Heathen. 
2i— That nasty, deceitfal Clergyman who He- 
haved so Hadly to poor, dear Ruth.“ 


S5. More Southern Expericncor; a Look at Now 
Orleans; and a sudden change of Pro- 
gramme, 

56. A Retura and a Divappolstment, 

7. — Tue Contente of which onght to surprise 
nobody. 

6R, In which Pan! hears more News of Old 
Friends of an Uneatlefactory Character. 

*).—Wherelu Paul Gower and the Roy. George 

Š Bligh smoke a cigar together. 

60. —Accompaniea Paul to London and descrihes 
hia Doings lu that Metropolla. 

61. — Je a Continuation of Chapter 60. 

. —Contaſus an. Accident and rome Conversas- 
Hon. 

€3.—Treals of tho Vicarage and Farm-house; and 
of the Machinatlona of a Wicked Woman. 

fA.—Showe that ^ Pllable Dispoelifon may be 


A quint Scotch minister was given | you know, very large." 


dee hüt to e 
His clerk remind 
upon the con 


ration in the pulpit. 


à Essays, lectures, and oller papers of a 
„him of its ill effecta | thoughtful and liberal character; editorial urit- 
gregwtion. Ho replied that} cles; foreign and domestic correspondence: 


2. yu not aware of It, and wished Lhe | book reviews and notices; communicatlons, 
„ibe next time he did it, to give a | ecleciions, and other miscellaneons matter; In 


gh by way of hint. 
— y of bin 


short, whatever can beet promote the general 


tim tek he was descilulng Samson's} caue to which THE INDEX is devoten will be 
Ving the foxes’ tails together. He. said, | round regularly in tte columns, 


“Pores jo 


those 
inam days were much larger 
hog" 


and they had tails twenty fut 


Also, a highly Interesting RATIONALISTIC 
STURY, entitled "PAUL GOWER,” le now ap- 


"Abem!" came from the clerk's desk, | Penning serially In THE INDEX, and will ran 
i” continued the preacher, tnc. during the year. 


lo their measurement; but by 
m they were fifteen fut long.“ 
“Adem ("louder than before. 
u you may think this extrava- 


B.nd $8.00 for ono year, or 75 cents for threa 
months on trial. Ail MAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
must he addressed to 


TUE INDEX, 
90V we'll Just may they were ten fut!" 
‘A-bem | Abem!" still dom vigorous, Drawer £8, Toledo, Ohio. 
Anis tren leanei over the pulpit, and | "The scries of "INDEX TRACTS" (No, 3 
biog his finger at the clerk, said :— to No. 18) wil! be sent postpald on recelpt of 
Ton May cough there all bi ht lo elghty cents, These include *"l'ruths for the 
Vo, Tl one take off a fut — Wout d oi "he Origie of ed T RU jv 
Tide the foxes wid nae tecla at a *" rend ‘Trotha for the Times, and I admire them 
oe — t from my inmost heart; and | a 1o almos) 


Rev Mr, $ 


t '"nunderson, n Baptlat minister 


Mg bia text on u recent Sa 
bbath, sud- 
‘iy dropped dead in the pulpit. 


PE In the same church 
nw from this Boston Ote Ep 
The 

tit Boston Post thinks the Christian 
aun. 1 on of that city will prove 
12 ra e. The troubl 
8 
“Tear the chf 
TUN 

2 è divine In 


the morning ; an 
* Parents," n he wld, 


d 
“Chihiren, obey 


Tenn., after praying and read. | F. E. Abbot; ^ 


A |B. Frothio 


every word);" “Lecture on the Bible," by Rev. 
Charles Voysey; “Christian Piopagundiem." by 
d In the Conetitufſon,“ by Rev. 
A. B. ford; "Tho Sabbath,” by Parker 
Pillabury; “The Presont Heaven," by Rev. U. 
haw; The Chrisilan Amendment," 

F. E. Abbot; “Tho Vislou of Heaven“ by 

F. W. Newman, This series contslus in the 

te over two hundred panes of closel 

ted reading mattor, Address THE INDEX, 

rawer 88. Toledo, Ohlo. a 


OUND INDEX FOH 1871,—Complete 
files of Tag Inpzx for 187}, neatly bound with 
black morocco backe snd marbled covers, will 


€ | be mailed lo any address on receipt of 82.50 and 
and | 72 cente postage, or sent by exprove If the post- 


tage je not Reopald hy the purchaser. Only a 


limited number can be farnlebed, 


laren of the devil," was|rputE RICHEST MEN IN AMERICA 


hi than those who earu 
thelr Own jiving, and wi A rond the PHRENOLO- 
GIOAL JOURNAL, published at $3 a yoar by B. 
R. WELLS, 599 Broad way, N. T. 


22, —" My Native Land, Good Night!“ 

23.—Eplatolary and Maritimo. 

241,—1e mainly lu Praleo of New York City and 
Americana In General. 

25,—Pan!'s Father. 

$0.— T ranspirea In or near Nasann Street, 

37, - Moro New Faces. 

28,—]a Conversational aud Veledictory, 

19.— The Christening of a Comic Paper. 

30.—A New York Boarding Tonne. 

31.—Pauul'» Letters. 

. —In which Dick Sabin returns (a New York 
City and ls seen by Sonu body who has here- 
after a Great Deal to do with Him. 

84.—Whereln Richard Sabin loys down a Square 
of He)l's Pavement. 

54, —"' The Porcupine.“ 

85.—In which Pant Gower and Richard Sabin 
amuec (hamnclves. 

W. -A short Chapter introducing a very long one. 

37.—A Young Men's Theological Exporlencrs, 

$8.—Conpequences, 

89.—A Descent Into Bohemia. 

40.—Mure of the sime Subject, 

41.—In which we (alk ahont the Fourth Relate of 
New York City, 

43,—" At Prais," 

43.—Tho Reverend. Jim Krechel. 

4.—"'The Cornucopla.“ 

45.—"One More Unfortunate " 

46.—In which the Story progresses for shout Six 
Months. 

47.—A Little Adyentarcan. 

48. -Injured Innocence, 

49.—'* Lead ua not Into Temptation.’ 

50.—Just what might have beon Expected. 

51.—What People sald about it; and an Item of 
News concerning the Fugitives. 


wrought upon to Good ne well as Evl} Pur- 
poses. 

.- Wylch only thore Readers who have some 
knowledge of Human Nature will think at 
all Trathful or Probable. 

'.—Whervin we get rid of Mrs. Franklin for 
Good and All. 

f.—In which the Engagement between Roth 
Gower and the Rev, George High comes to a 
perfectly natural concluslon. 

18.— Contains various matters, Reflective, Rural, 
and Motropollian, and concludes at Bontb- 
ampton. 

g. New York again, And what Pam did and 
heard thero. 

10.—A cut Direct" and otber Experiences, 100- 
various for particularization. 

71. 1a as Desultory aa the ono preceding It, and 
therefore Introduced without Specification. 

n. More Boarding-Honse and Bohemian De- 
(alle; (he lattorinyolving thelr own Moral, 

73.—A Loving Heart, 'clf-porirayed; and News 
from England. ; 

74. A Character: the re- appearance of a Scoon- 
drel, and a: more of Journaltem. 

15.—Another Return and a new Enterprise. 
Charleston on an Historical Occasion. 

oH. In which a former Acquaintance takos Pan) 
into ble confidence concerning his Domortic 
Infelicity. 

.- Might Lave lind the same Title as Chapter 7. 

TB.—More tulk of Bece$*lon, and tho sequel 
of Richard Sabin's Catastrophe. 

TA Companion-Picture (o what wo have seen 
In Cbarlestón, but on a larger Scale. 

&).—Cleara the way for the Next and Last. 
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THR INDEX begins its fourth volume under the 
most flattering &uspices. Steadily working for 
tbe religions emancipation and nobleat culture 
of hamanity at large, and more immediately of 
the American people, it has rocelved from the 
liberal public a most generous support. The 
capital atock of the Index Association hax been 
*nbscribed nearly (o the full amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, Tue cirenialion of 
the paper has more than doubled within the past 
year. Influential friends havc given their means 
and thelr co-operation to iis canse, Many of the 
beat writers both of America and England are 
constant contributors to lta columns, The peo- 
ple welcome {ts words, grow dally more Inter- 
ested in iis ideae, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in tho great movement It repre- 
sents. Prom ali paris of the country a contin- 
ual stream of lettera pours lu from the old and 
the young, from the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered ang (he {iliterate, from men and from 
women alike, expresalng the warmest sympathy 
aud the profoundest Interest in the work it is 
dolug. 


With all this encouragement to persevera Im 
the groat cause which thus appeals to the beat 
hopes and purposes of the people, TRE INDEX 
for the coming year wil! possess Increased means 
of influence. It is doubled in size, and must 
soon be more than doubled iu power, It will 
address itself more earnestly than ever to mon 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the beat lite and thought of the age, and 
to impart ft even to the indifferent, the superati. 
Nous, and the enslaved, It already wields a 


1 THB INDEX. — 
great influence, which must grow greeter every f UNIQUE PREMIUM, 


day, sa brave men and pure women fock to the 
standard It npholds, 


In addition lo ita gonoral objocte, the practical 
object to which THE INDEX will be henoeforth 
specially devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of tho political and educa- 
tional Institutions of the United States. The 
Church must give place to the Republic In the 
affections of the people. The last vestiges of 
ecclesiastical control must be wiped out of the 
Constitutions and Statutes of the several Stator, 
in order to briaz them into harmony with the 
National Constitution. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, the Liberals must make a united demand, 
and present an unbroken front, and (he chief prac- 


Photographs and Autographs 


or 


LEADING WRITERS 
or 


THE INDEZ, 


tical alm of THE INDEX vim ba henceforth to |` 


organize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM, Lot every one who boliovos in thie moye- 
ment give It direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FRATURES, 


Tho publication of a valuable leading paper or 
essay of athonghtfal character, in each issue, 
will contiuus to bo one of the most marked fes- 
tures of THE INDEX. 


Regular editorial contributions will continuc 
to bo furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
tera who have already done so much to give to 
THE INDEX its present high postilon. Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Vorsrr have kindly consented 
to furnish every week alternately a Loxpon 
LETTER containing matters of general interest to 
radical readers. 


A new Lirzeasy Depanvugat,ombracfng book 
notices and reviews by writers of tho first excel- 
lence, will be specially acceptable to the readers 
of THE INDEX, aud supply a want which has 
been keenly felt. Rey. Tuomas Vickrams, of 
Cincinnail, and Rev. Epwanp C. Towns, of 
New Haven, will write regularty for this depart- 
ment; and thelr names are à soffictent guarantee 


that it will he characterized by scholarship and 
ability. 


Every lasne of THE INDEX will also contain 
a Boston letter from Mr. Sur H. Mouse, late 
editor of the Raprcar, whose Evzximo Norza 
will be found one of tho most attractive features 
of the paper. Othor interesting correspondence, 
commanications, extracte from valuable books 
aud perlodicals, snd miscellaneous articles, will 
leo bo published; and such improvements will 
be made from time (o time as circumstances shall 
render possible, 


NEW YOHK OFFICE, 


The New York Ofüce of the Index Association 
has been removed lo No, 36, Dey Streot, ground 
floor, and le easy of access lo any one in New 
York or its snburbs, Mr. E. F. Diskonx, & 
young gontleman of liberal education, radical 
convictions, and excellent bnainesa ability, will 
have charge of the office, where all (he publica- 
tions of the Association will be kept constantly 
on esio, anbecriptions amd advertisements re. 


ceived, and all other business promptly attended 
to. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX ara wanted in 
every cily and town throughout the country. 
The most Hberal lerma are offered. Sond for cir- 
culares at once, 

The names, with address in fill, muni be sent 
at the same time, sccompaniad with the money 
In each case. No orders will be filled If these 
condiilous are not complied with, 


TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Doi- 
Inr» a year, payable in advance; and at the same 
rate for shorter periods. All remittances of 
money must be al the sender's risk, unless for- 
warded by cheque, registered letter, or post-offioe 
money order. 


Address TRE INDEX, 


Daawex 88, Tetano, Omo, 


O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 
T. W. BIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W, NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBET, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT. 


E^ The PHOTOGRAPH of any ONE of the 
above-named persons will be malled post-pald to 
any NEW enbsecriber who ehall remit $8.00 for 
one year's subdecription to Tas Ixpzx. 


(^ To any one who shal) end a list of names 
of from one to èight NEW subscribers and $5.00 
for each, a corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be malled post-paid, to be given to these 
subscribers; and the same number of Photo- 
graphs shall aleo be mailed, poat paid, as pre- 
mlam to the sender bimeelf. 


ES” To any one who shall send $9.00 for three 
years’ sobecription to Tes Iwpxz |n advance, a 
full se! of the Photographs shall he mailed post- 
paid. 


None of the abore Photographs will he 
sent, unless specially requested and unless à 
choice te made from the list. 


ES Tbe Autograph of each of the above Amar- 
dcan writers will in al] casos accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 


be sent with the Photograph of the Bnglish 
writer», 


WI" These Photographs are well executed, are 
not on sale anywhere, and can be obtained in no 
other way, Inofferlag them as premiums, the 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely on the good will 


and active co-operation of all friends of Tam 
Inpzx. 


all orders for Photographs and remittan- 
oes Of money should be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 


Dawn 8$, Touspo, Omio, 


A BYNOPSIS 


or 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THR AT'THOR, 


"PAUL GOWER'" Js a Story of English and 
American Life; the localization being preity 
equally divided between both countries, h 
embraces some London, somo (Kuglleh) coun. 
try life, much of New York Journalism, inelud. 
ing the humorous and “Bohemian” vide of |j; 
travel from Canada to New Orleana; s mldway 
transition, again, to Great Britain, and a return 
to the United States, where the sory rirtnally 
concludes,—the closing scenes trauspiring |p 
the Virginian peulnsola, during MeClellan's on- 
successful campaign there In the second year of 
tho late civil war. The whole narrative occore 
In the Ove yoars preceding thai event, Incident- 
ally involving much that led up to ir, pattie- 
ularly secesaion-t1me in Charleston, Soath Car- 
Ollos, the inside detalla of which ara noi in- 
turlous. 

Tt fe, also, In the very warp and woft of |t, an 
heterodox, rationalletic, anti theological novel; 
its maln object belng he exposure ef (be jogteal 
resulta of certain so-called religions npinlonr 
on the life and character of those «bn bold 
them. lia author has endeavored to chow how 
hose, offen sincere and consclentions persons, 
are and muet be, not only not tho beller, bat the 
worse for thelr adberenes ta certain theological 
tenets, now obsolete with a)! advanced think, 
bnt efli} dreajfully potential wiih the oaio. 
quiring and sequlercent on bah eldes of the 
Aflapiic, He exbibite how these oplolons 
poleon the kindly springs of nalura] affection, 
pervert character, and are, im short, ntteriy 
mischievous anid deplarab'e, This, the fulfil 
men! of a Joug-cherished purpose, has nol, he 
believes, #nfereil from not being obirnded, di- 
dacileal!y or otherwise, hut allowed lo iranapire 
naturally in the course of a uovel involving 
more than anti-theological ohjecte. It ls e- 
phatically a story, with a distinet and carefully 
wronght-ouL plot, kept in view from beginning 


to end. 
— — — 


Free Religious Association. 

The Report In pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Martina of the Fase RELIGIOUS Assocation for 
1872, can be objalned by applying 10 the Becre- 
tary, Wit. J. Porren, New Bxpronp, Mass. It 
contains essays by John W. Chadwick, ob “Liles 
err anD ras Cuvmon iN Ameaica;” by C. D. . 
Mills, on the question, Dort RELIGION RET- 
RECENT 4 PERMANENT SENTIMERT OP THE HU 
MAK MIND, OR is IT A PEHISHABLE Sursset- 
non r- and by O, B. FrothingMun, on “THE Ei: 
torox oy Humasrrr;" together with the Re 
port of the Executive Commitee, and address. 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. N. Alcott, 
Lucretia. Mott, Calta Burleigh, Horace Seaeery 
Alexander Loos, and others, Price, 88 centa; t 


packages of foe or mors, 85 canta each. 
WM. J. POTTER, 


Super 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Single Coples Eight Cents. 
ee ee ee 
Vonume +. TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 8, 1873. Wnorz No. 163. 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 
The hour for action has arrived. The causa of free- 
dom calla upon us to combine our strength, our zeal, our 
efforts, These ure 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclealastioal 
property shall no longer be exempt from Just taxation. 
4 Wedemand that the employment o: chaplains in 
0 „In Blata Legislatures, in the navy and militia, 
pay sona, asy luros, and ALL other Institutions sup- 

ublle money, shall be discontinued, 

ported by p. hall be discontinued 
a We Jeinnnd that nil publie appropriations for nect- 
arn edncationnl and charitable institutions shall 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 1873. 


is to be purchased. There are numbers of young 
men In the Society of Jeauits and in all societies 
who have been trained by the pressure of a costly 
organization to preach doctrines which, If left to 
themselves, their souls would have abhorred. 
We are ying in a period like that described in 
the story of 8 


Thomas Aquinas. A t 
late once showed him several t basins f full of 
ducats, and said to him: ‘Look here, Master 
Thomas, now can the Church no more say, as Bt. 
Peter sald, ‘Silver and gold have I not.) “That 
is true," replied the saint. ‘Neither can aho 
say what Immediately follows, *In the name of 
Jesus Christ, stand up and walk!“ " 

And as itis not for want of wealth that the 
Church loses hold, so it certainly ls not for the 
want of preaching, The more sermons heard, it 
would seem, the greater the recoil from the 
preacher: ‘They aay in England that Bisho 

lomfield, revisiting the University Chapel a 
Cambridge after long absence, found the same 
old Verger whom he remembered in college d. 
“You have much to be grateful for," Maid the 
bishop to the old man. “I have indeed, my 
lord," was the answer. “I have heard every 
sermon that has been preached in the chapel for 
fifty years, and, I bless the Lord, I am a ‘hrist- 
ift is to be noticed, t hat this f 

to be noticed, too, tha proi 0 
free thought brings no falling off of eared pon 
or philanthropic zeal. The great reformes of the 
world were never stronger, and most of them 
sprang, to say the least, from the secular side and 
not from the technical Church. The temperance 
movement dates back, so far ns I know, to a 
pamphiet written in 1816 by Judge Thomas 

erttell, au avowed infidel; and Miss Cath- 
arine Beecher has recently stated that the sixty 
thousand Jews in New York stand higher in 
this regard than any other clnes of citizens. The 
anti-slavery reform sprang not from the Church, 
but from a solitary young man in Boston, now 
the most, renown te in vain to the Church, 
who n appea n v o the F 
which Sherward fepudisted him in turn, Slavery 
was systematically defended aa a Scriptural In- 
stitution, which indeed it was, and its opponents 
have come again and again from the anti-Christ- 
lan side, The first nation in Europe that abol- 
lahed slavery lu the colonies (France, in 1793 
did In the same session abolish Christianity—nn 
when Christianity wae restored, slavery came 
back also. The cause of woman's rights, next 
on the docket for labor and trial an ME 
by the ial charge of its enemies was ied 
in Infidelity, Many as have been the noble 
men in the Church who have given the cause 
their henrtlest support, its ery proves the 
strength of a moral reform to be In human na- 
ture itself, and not inside any catechism or rit- 
ual, If you insist on giving the name of Christ- 
lanity to the whole progress of modern civiliza- 
tion, you may claim these reforms as Christian, 
but in no mere technical sense. And the reason 
ia plain. It is not that there were worse men in- 
side the Church, but they were pre-oco ied with 
gnving the souls of men by some doctrine or rit- 
ual, and eo left It to unbellevers and saccular men 
to look after the bodies. 

The world is thus entering, with no perceptl- 
ble Injury, on & period of greater religious free- 
dom. It is not to be ex ted that those who 
still honestly believe in the Christian tradition 
ean thus slip pany ie it, without an effort, 
even If that effort called persecution. Peme- 
eution may not make n man more lovnble, but if 

sincere Christian believer, persecution 
shows him to be more logical. Mr. Fox, the 
Engilsh statesman, eaid to the poet Rogers, the 
only foundation for toleration ls a degree of 
scepticism, and without it there can be none.“ 
For if a man believes in the saving of souls, be . 
must soon think about the means, and if wy gute: 
ting off one neration he can save many uture 
ones from hell-fire, It is hla duty to do it: en. 

Accordingly, ln some of the English: 

aking werk „free thought is accompanied by 

vila as well sa progress. In Sydney, — — 

ere is still Imprisoned (I suppose) 2 man a 
impeached personal character—Mr. William — 
Jones—a member of the Royal Academy 


TKE PROGRESS AND PERILS OF FREE THOUGHT. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


SECOND LECTURE IN THE COURSROPAIX “SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON LECTURES," GIVEN IN HORTICULTUNA! 
HALL, BOSTON, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE FRER RELIGIOUS ABBOCI- 

ATION, JANUARY 12, 1874, 


lt was said by one of the ablest religious 
writers of the last century—Rev. Richard Cecil 
—that if a single, serious, nnd moral man were 
to reject Christlanity and to avow hia reasons 
for doing so, it would be a trial far more danger- 
ous to the falth of England than all the sneers 
of Voltaire or the sentimentality of Rousseau. 
The danger which good Mr, Cecil thought im- 
porn as now come to pass. The men who 
peach Christianity or renounce the name are 
not now the dissolute and reckless, but men of 
character and culture. This we know, not 
through their own assertions, but by tbe admis- 
sion of those who defend the faith. Mr. Ruskin 
says that so utter Is the infidelity of Europe, no 
statesman would dare, iu defending a measure 
before Parliament or the Cor Legistatif, to 
quote from the Bible In support of hia tion. 
At the last annual meeting of the “Christian 
Evidence Society’ in London, Lord Salisbury, 
the chairman, said that "the intense importance 
of the prevalent unbelief pressed itself on the 
minds of thoughtful Christians, and acquired 
new welght every day. . . They were 
standing in one of the most awful crisca through 
which the intellect of Christendom had ever 
. They could point to many distinguished 
ntellects from which all that belief had gone, in 
which until now the highest minds coincided.” 
Lord Shaftesbury, following him, sald that 
“bishops, deans, inen of science, the greatest 
minds in literature, all avowed infidel princi- 
ples, It was difficult, in fact, to find a man 
under the age of forty who would confess to & 
belief in anything at all.” This refers to the 
cultivated classes in England. Of the unculti- 
vated, the same Lord Shaftesbury sald lately 
that, hof the whole mass of the working popula- 
tion of London, not two in a hundred go to any 
place of public worship." 

Turning to America, we find an eminent 
Christian layman, Dr. J. (I. Holland, calling the 
attention of his fellow Christians to the fact that 
the highest culture and the most lovable char- 
acter are now more often to be sought outside 
the Church, We find the most influential news- 
paper in the world, perhaps, the New York In- 
dependent, met Mr. ‘Abbot's “Demands of Lib- 
eralism," not with hostility, but with the aser- 
tlona that the demands were superfluous, and 
the Jndependent had urged them all before, 
And Rev. Dr. Newman of Washington, lately 
keeper of the consclence of the national Senate, 
and now of President Grants, made lately the 
following prediction, according to & Washington 


news r— 

d V ithin the next decade, ny, within the 
next five years, Christianity wi he tried as it 
has never Doch tried before. There are men In 

Zngland and America to-day who will bring to 
the assault a ripeness of scholarship, a power of 
intellect, and a breadth of view ur ualled by 
the past, These assaults will continue, and 
there are men and women before me tos 
who are destined to have thelr faith terribly 
shaken." 
It is a atrange thing to note, that this progress 
has not been made by help of favorable circum- 
stances. Radicalism, now as always, Is poor. 
"Why should a rich man bea radical, and how 
ean a free-thinker expect to berich? There ia 
in the Church no lack of riches. Her tract socie- 
tles are so wealthy that the only difficulty is how 


te! 
f religious worship, shall be prohibited. 
Mw . — thut ths appointment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by the Governors of the vne 
rious States, of all religious festivals and fasts shall 


ly coase. 
uA demand that tlie Judtelnl oath in the courts and 


ahied, and pn 
e nales of perjury shall bo established iu Its 


1. We demand that all tawa directly or Indirectly en- 
forcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath «hall 


be repeat ` 

& We demand that all Ive looking to the enforce- 
ment of “Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and 
ibat all laws shall be conforracd to the requirements of 
natural morality equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9, Wedeman tint not only in the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the several States, but aleo lu 
tbe practical administration of tho same, no privilege 
or adyantage thall be conceded ta Christianity or any 
ther xpeelal religion ; (hat our entire political myatem 
shall be founded and administered on a purely secular 
hasis; and that whatever changes shall proyo ocean 
to thle end &hall be consistently, unfibuchingly, nti 
promptly made, 


Lot is boldty and with high purpose meet the duty of 

ihe Maur. I Sum fo you the following 
FORM OP LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 

Wherew, It lu our profound conviction that the safely 
of republican institutions 1« Imperilled, the ndvauce of 
rivtiization impeded, nnd the most sacred rightsof man 
lofringed, by the least Interferenee of the State In mat- 
tern of religion; and 

Whereas, Certain gravo Ineonsisteneles willi the gen- 
eral spirit of tho United States Constitution SUM mark 
ihe practical administration of our political systemi, 
Vreatening the perpetully of religious liberty, the ex- 
tadence of free publie schools, nnd. tho peace and. pron- 
yerity of the entire Innd ; 

ThERETORK, We, the undersigned, hereby ngsoctate 
nurwelyes together under the followlug 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 

Aur. l rue name of this Association «Ill be THE 
liBEgRAU LRAOUX OF ——. 

Ast. 2—The object of (he Liberal Teague shall be to 
eu practical compliance with the “Demands of Lib. 
valmi” thronghoat the conntry, and espectally In --—: 

Also, as soon AS five hundred auch Liberal Leagues 
shall have been formed In diferent places, to gend two 
delegates ton National Convention of Liberal alf tin 
to be horeafter enlled, in urder to co-operate with all the 
liberals of the conntry In securing Lhe needed reforms, 

Aur. dan menns employed In working for these 
objects shall be regular lount ineetings, free disonssione, 
lectoren, Addresses, conventions, the platform nnd the 
pre in general, And at sneh otlier mentis n nre peace- 
able, min and right. 

ART, 4,—ueh measures shall be adopted for mising 
funds for the League ns shall be preseribed in the By- 
Laws by a two-thinis vote of the member, 
ae 5-Any person may become a member of the 
ur Wen ius his or her name to these Articles 
Aat. &—The Offices of the League shall be a Prest- 
dent. à Vice President, n Secretary, a Trenaurer, aud nn 
1 ecutive Committe of three 3nembers; and thelr 
a shall be those. commonly pertaining to there 
cem. The President nnd Secretary shall he ex officio 
Weleguten to the National Convention of Liberal Langues 
15 called together. 
4 | T.—These Articles of Agreement may be amend- 
8 threo-fourtha vote of the members present at 
ny regular mente N due notice of the pro- 
M ato ment shall have been sent to every ment- 
leuxt lwo Weeks previons to such meeting. 


. 

Liberale: I pledge to you my undivided aympathies 
anl most vigorous co-operation, both in THE INDEX 
2 ont of It, In this work of local and natlonnl orgun- 
. Let us begin al once to lny the foundations of 
: aeter party of freedom, which shall demand 
— * secularization of ovr muhlelpah, state, and 
— government, Fend to me promptly the Hat of 
— tes every Liberal Lengue that may be formed, 
rok} nding let of all such Lengues &hnll be kept in 
— Ronse, then, tà. tho great work of fresing 
be NA has wanrpations of the Church! Make 
— da rom ocean to ocean racred to human 
thom va that you are worthy deacendants of 


Whose wlad 5 d the money given by dy sinners for the crime of 
— n wen oeste a erint — l of We E gical opinions, el oy. ao, — e e of the Old —— 
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sd Lave made a first-class | _[Batored ectording to Act of Congress [n the year 1: by 


n great reverence," and declared Jesus 
Chant to be “the highest and purest — 
known in history.” Evidence as to is good 
moral character was ruled out; and he was sen- 
' imprisonment at hard labor, 
tenced ta two years ts from the 
and to a fine of £209. I take the -— A on 
Dubuque (Towa) Times, as reprinted in the 
nveatigator, 
n a — in favor of superstitlon might 
here be impossible, But when we open our 
ne r aud find a citizen of Broo ine ar- 
ri laying croquet on Sunday, in his own 
unds, nd a hedge too high for any one 

t an evangelical’ detective to look thrai 1; 
or when, in another newspaper, we find a 
man shot with three bullets P a policeman, 
when refusing to be arrested for fishing in a 
brook on Sunday,—we see the germ of the same 
tyranny that ordered tho massacre of St. Bar- 

olomew. No doubt every man who goes into 
a religious meeting has a right to the protection 
of the police on Sunday, aud so has every man 
innocently employed outside. Tt will one day 
seem as absurd to prohibit any one from Imuno- 
cent sport on Sunday, as it does now to keep n 
public li closed on that day. It is na casy 
to have a harmonious difference of opinion 
everywhere else as it ix in Westerly, R. I.—n 
manufaeturing town of 7,000 n 
about half the people are Seventh-Day ists. 
Go there on Saturday and you fud one-half the 
churches, one-half the shops, and one-half the 
milla open and in full operation. Stay there 
over Sunday and you find everything open that 
was closed the day before, and everything that 
was closed, open. Nobody tries to coerce his 
neighbor’s conscience, and the result is harmony 
nnd peace. ] 

Another peril of free tliouglit is in the tempta- 
tions that come to many a man, in business, or 
in a profession, to conceal his opinion for the 
anke of his bread. The peser o indifference 
or conformity is easier to the radical than the 
conservative, for no man believes that his soul's 
salvation is endangered by going to church; 
whereas many belleve that they risk eternal tor- 
ment by staying away from it. Baptism, and 
the Lord's Supper," and saying Mass, are mat- 
ters of life and death to those who believe in 
them, while to those who have outgrown them 
they are only matters of Indifference. And when 
young men come to me, as they sometimes do, 
and say, “Shall I give up my situation, or shall 
lhold my tongue?" although I always advise 
them to give up their situation, I am not sur- 
pd to hear of them afterwards as deacons or 
Y en. 

Yet these, after all, are trivial things. The 
only really serious danger of free thought ls in 
the proposed religious amendment to the Consti- 
tution; and I am not one of those who belleve 
that this can ever be carried. We have had a 
hundred years of substantial religious liberty, 
under a Constitution which provides that Con- 

ess shall make no law ting the estab- 

hment of religion," and I am not afraid that 
we are going to be, as a nation, false to this, We 
owe our religious liberties to the fact that the 
great founders of our government—Washington, 

efferson, Adams—were heretics, and knew 
what they were doing. ‘The Constitution de- 
clares treaties to be “the supreme law of the 
land;" and the most precious nutograph of 
Washington, for those who prize religlous free- 
dom, is his signature to the trenty wi Tripoll, 
Noy, 4, 17960: “As the government of the 
United Btates is not, in any sense, founded on 
the Christian religion; as it has, in itself, no 
character of enmity against the laws, religlon 
or tranquility of Musulmans, and as the gal 
States never have entered into any war or act of 
hostility against any Mahometan nation—it js 
declared by the parties that no pretext, arixing 
from religious opinions, shall ever produce an in- 
terruption of the harmon existing between 
these two countries.” In this we have the policy 
of Washington. On the other side we have that 
of the Rev. Mr. MeAllister, who maintained in 
thie very city, in behalf of the proposed “ relig- 
lous amendment," that “ the State must have iis 
own religion, and tench It, and, if wise, will both 
. — and mipport f el between these two 

es T confess T fee 
Washington. 2 safer by the side of 
effect nt. least muy follow 

new rts of this reactionary party. iy — 
lead to the withdrawal of those Inconsistencies 


Constitution, and easily repealed, Seton tek the 


Proposed “religious amendment” fasten 
m And we step back two centuries, I do not 


ple rega the late 
. equally [mpoesible—and yet it 
But after all, the chief day 


agers to free thought 
are always y rom, within, hot from without. 


The b 
€ seed of the Chineb, Bor 


a man who would have made 8 firat-class 
— makes & ome poor citizen. A nee, 
obatiuacy, self-concelt, oſten looked sublime 
when they went up to heaven in a fuueral pyre; 
whereas if you had let them alone, the worl 
would soon have grown tired of them, He who 
died n saint might bave lived to be a bore, The 
worst thing that could be done with the early 
Christiana was to condemn them "to the lions. 
Now the peres may be doomed to become & 
lion—whicb is worse. 
We must remember that the free-thluker who 
cannot talk, who cannot write, who has only 
wer to think and to be brave and good, ma 
fe doing more for free thought than one who 
logical and eloquent and eos, What honest 
ple fear In free thought is that it will end In 

levity and vice. They are right to dread that. 
We hurt our cause more by frivolousness than 
by bad logic. We hurt it by ttishness—grow- 
ing angry at little attacks, where we ought not 
even to feel the arrow. We tent it inexpredsihi 
hy conceit, There is many a brave man who 
aw offensive to everybody, but who, if he eould 
only assume for flve minutes a look of humility, 
would charm the whole human race. y 

Above all, the spirit of love is more impor- 
tant, in the long run, than any AME “An 
ounce of mother," says the Spanish proverb, ‘is 
worth n pound of elergy;"' and an ounce of ove 
like a mother's is worth all the sarcasma of Vol- 
taire's seventy volumes. Life speaks the loudest 
and argues the most convincingly. Ju a village 
church of New York State, the other day, they 

tin a new painted window, representing the 

rat scene after the death of Jesus; and from 
the lips of an angel at the sepulchre come the 
words, „The Lord is not here." So there stands 
a clergyman officiating in full eanonicals every 
Sunday, and bebind him the ominous criticism 
(before the eyes of the whole congregation): 
“The Lord is not here." Let those of us who 
are aiming at free thought take care lest, while 
we are shaping assiduo our arguments or our 
rhetoric, some angel of our own painting should 
Bay over our shoulders, "Beware! the truth Js 
not here," 

m — dip e-. - 
DARWIN ON BELIEF IN GOD. 


“There is no evidence that man was aborigiu- 
ally endowed with the ennobling belief in the 
existence of an omnipotent God, On the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence, derived not from 
bury travellers, but from men who have long 
resided with savages, that numerous races have 
existed, and still exist, who have no Idea of one 
or more gods, and who have no words in their 
language to express such an Idea. The question 
is, of course, wholly distinct from the bigher one, 
whether there existe a Creator and Ruler of the 
universe; and this has been answered in the 
affirmative by the highest intellects that have 
2 und [Descent of Man, vol. I., pp. 
“The belief tn God has often been advanced as 
not only the greatest, but the most complete of 
all the distinctions between man and the lower 
animals. It is, however, impossible to main- 
tain that this bellef is innate or instinctive in 
man. On theother hand, a belicf in all-pervad- 
ing spiritual agencies seems to be universal; and 
apparently follows from a considerable advance 
in the rensonlug powers of man, and from a still 
greater advance Jn hi} faculties of Imagination, 
curiosity, and wonder. I am aware that the as- 
sumed instinctive belief in God has been used by 
inany puami» as an argument for his existeuce. 
But this isa rash argument, ns we should thus 
be compelled to believe in the existence of many 
eruel and malignant spirits, possessing only n 
little more power than man; for the belle in 
them Is far more general than of a beneficent 
Delty. The idea of a universal and beneficent 
Creator of the universe does not seem to arise in 
the mind of man until he has been elevated b 
ow culture.” [Descent of Man, vol. 

P. dee, 


The religious divisions of the entire population 
of India are said to be approximately as follows : 
Native Christians, 1,100,000; Buddhists, 53,000,- 
000; Aborigines 12,000,000; Hindun, 110,000,000 ; 
Mahometans 000,000 ; Parsecs, 170,000: Eu- 
Armen 91,000 i Europeans, 156,000 ; Jews, 10,000; 

„ 5,000, In Bengal, v its popula- 
tion of 40,000,000, It is sald that no — n 
500,000 children are receiving any education, 
though certain classes are anxious to Lave it. 
ied = — m d AUN 3 is given 
M untlve schools, which are 

described as only better than — 
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Mr. FRovDE concluded a lecture with 
observation :— But it ja sald that thi of ihe 
sort on In most countries where there are 
popular governments; that corruption, more or 
ess of it, ia a necessary condition for the work- 
ing 1205 * N If that be so, then 
Y es pronounced sentence againa’ 
free constitutions, — Either liberty muat cast — 
eorruption, or corruption will destroy liberty. 


—— 
m great man is always willing to be little. Aner- 


mgress In th 
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PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER | V.—( Continued.) 

He was in many respecta an original, in some 
a type of a large class of the old school of coun- 
try clergymen. A gentleman by breeding and 
profession, of average attainments and mediocre 
abilities; simple-natured and narrow-minded, 
in consequence of bis seclusion from the world; 
8 a ip and, what the villagers de 
nominated, a Jade e" (meaning one who fusses 
over trifies); he also entertained such peculiar 
ideas of his authority over his parishioners, and 
his duty towards them, high and low, as not 
unfrequently betrayed him into conduct which 
it would be dificult to avoid characterizing as 
other than that of a spy and petty tyrant. Thus 
he was accustomed to write to the Squire inform- 
ing him of such misdemeanors on the of his 
servants as he became acquainted with throw 
the tattling of his own or village E n- 
stance surreptitious attendance at falrs or wak 
staying out late of nights, or not coming to 
ehurcli—to which they responded by hating him 
cordially and going to sleep in sermon-time, an 
offence he particularly resented; moreover he 
had been known to attempt to abuse his influence 
in the same quarter to prevent tle nis of 
such children as went to the Me ist school 
(instead of the orthodox one) from renting an 
allotment, or chain or two of land, wherein te 
grow corn or vegetables, The Squire, however, 
generally laughed at such suggestions, unless 
they involved some cummunication about poach- 
ing, when he could be more severe than the par- 
son desired. IIIIberal from position rather than 
nature, Mr. Blencowe was 8 
charitable to the poor (especially when pi - 
ated): he thought the text asserting that they 
should never cease from out. the land a literal 
expression of the will of Providence. He 
sessed only a surface knowledge of his parishion- 
ers, und was as incapable of comprehending the 
terrible barbarism which underlies rural life in 
England as of doing anything towards remedy- 
ing it. A lover of books and poetry, a bit of an 
antiquarian, a conscientious and, in the main, 
good-natured old gentleman, he performed his 
professional duties in the old, orthodox fashion, 
preached twice every Sunday (except when he 
administered the sacrament), and detested Ritu- 
alism. That was the only subject on which he 
was thoroughly in accord with Mr. and Mre. 
Gower, unless Í should mention a notion of the 
old lady's, respecting the near advent of the mil- 
lennium. 

When he took charge of Ruth, it was with no 
more benevolent lutentions than of giving the 
child a home until be should be relieved of her 
by her father; in default of which he thought of 
educating her for à governess—perhaps promo- 
ting her to the position of village schoolmistress ; 
whivh would, of course, be a decent independ- 
ence for a poor relation. But the little girl war 
very pretty and winning, fhough rather wilful 
m ant »eet taking after her father), the 
ndies at the Hall noticed her, and the old bache- 
lor's heart Was softeued, Probably, his con- 
science put in a special plen for the child, in con- 
sideration of her dead and gone great-grand- 
father's money. He had nobody in the world to 
care for him, except his housekeeper, who hen- 
pecked him almost as much as if she hada legal 
title to do o He resolved to adopt the little girl 
as his own, and to give her all the advantages of 
such a relationship, 

Ho Ruth was brought up, in all respects, like a 
young lady—bad a governess of her own, Instead 
of the prospect of being one—went to a first-class 
school at Leamington, and in due time did credit 
to her training. At the age of ten she was A 
charming, -faced little creature, full of mirth 
and good spirits, und possessing such large blue 
eyes and beautiful fair hair that even her aunts 
no bad judges—allowed that she would be a 
beauty some day—always adding that she took 
after the Gowers, and that her pau iled 
her. Indeed her extreme vivacity gaye color to 
the assertion, for she was never 80 happy as 
when roaming and frolicking—running abot the 
garden or orchard, surreptitiously climbing trees, 
or riding the ecclesiastical pony, and general) 
imperilllug her life and limbs, and frightening 
her elders. But she loyed her guardian dearly 
and “oon learned how to coax and wheedle him 
into condoning all her tricks, and to defy the 
housekeeper. Perhaps Mr. Blencowe secretly 
admired her ou the latter account, though he 
always shook his head and inculeated o c 
Gradually, as the girl grew up, she became vir- 
tual mistreas of the vicarage and almost forgot 
that she had ever known any other home. " 

Of course, her guardian brought her up in me 
tenets of the Church of England; Indeed, taug 

{et of 
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the thirty-nine articles by heart; and 

2 8 orthodox as any young lady need be, 
having proper sense of Mr. Blencowe's import- 
“anoe in the village, and, as remarked, a grent 
adection for him. She had secretly idealized his 
character in the manner peculiar to loving, im- 
aginative children, to make the usual, inevitable 
deduction in after years, As the old clergyman 
worked at bis sermons, or In his garden, or trot- 
ted about the vil „or dozed over the Record 
of evenings, he hardly suspected with what 
veneration he was regarded by the warm-hearted 
rl, who esteemed it a privilege to fetch his very 

ippers At tio — ame p Danas n 

ly independent carriage tow most peo- 
some wn erally considered rather haughty 

ctable, 

x or she went to London to visit her 
randparente, she held her own so successfully 
as to quite discomfit her aunts and Mrs. Gower 
in their early attempts at patronizing her; 
and established herself on a very different 
footing than her lesa fortunate brother, Hence- 
forth she was received as the ward and probable 
heiress of Reverend Paul Blencowe rather than 
the daughter of John Gower, They never asked 
her to go to the Rooms" on Sundays, but per- 
miite bet to attend the . 7 — church unques- 
tioned. Mrs. Gower took great credit for that 
get of toleration, remarking that she coerced 
nobody and could respect the cousclentious con- 
yictions of others. I should have liked to see 
Paul take her at her word! 

He soon learned to admire his sister exceed- 
ingly, which sentiment she returned with gener- 
ous affection. Had they grown up together it is 
highly probable there might have been Jess lik- 
ing between them ; for, in such a relationship, 

Intercourse ls as severe a test as matri- 
mony, and has less restraining Influences. There 
was something romantic in their position towards 
oue another; meeting eo seldom and in homes 
whieh but one common point of re- 
semblance—they had no direct title to them. So 
they corresponded very punctually and made 
much of each other during the visita. 

Their father’s silence, which has already been 
explained to the reader, soon ceased to trouble 
them; by nud by he became but a dim figure 
in Paul's memory, while Ruth's idea of him was 
entirely derived from fancy and what she had 
heard from others. Naturally, the brother and 
sister sometimes talked about him and, nt first, 
indulged in day-ireams concerning his coming 
back and reclaiming them, but everything was 
vague and hypothetienl and imaginary. Nr. 
Dlencowe bad nis own reasons for hoping he 
would not return; Mr. Giower never spoke of his 
absent son afler the first disappointmeut in not 
hearing from him; the old lady fretted and wor- 
ried, anil then buried her thoughts and hopes ín 
her own bosom; the sisters were Indifferent: 
years went and came, and it was, at length, 
tacitly su tl, hy all but Mm. Gower, that 
John must have (lied abroad, among strangers. 

Paul's holiday-visits to Northamptonshire were 
the happlest periods of his life: he looked for- 
ward to them with the utmost eagerness, and 
always came back to London in the lowest of 
spirits, almost hating It, from the force of con- 
trast. The comfortable vicarage, the beautiful, 
pastoral country, eommonly.seen in all the lax- 
uriant pomp of summer, the old farm-houses (iu 
one of which he made friends, to be hereafter 
introduced to the reader), the green fields and 
"unspeakable rural solitudes"—above all the 
kindness of people and sense of absolute free- 
dom aud independence—were Ill-exchan for 
town und his life in the house near the Hamp- 
steal Road, To him, Thorpe Parva was nesr- 
er heaven than other localities; a place in 
which care and trouble and reslon did 
not exist, a kind of Paradise. e drew its 
pretty, ivy-mantled church, the Hall, the vicar- 
Tu the more Ve na ae farm-houses ; ex- 
plored the neighboring villages, loitered along 

the willow-fringed banks of the little stream 
(which he was delighted to find figuring in 
Spenser, al the marriage of the Thames and 
Bedway), and idled away his time deliciously. 
Sor was it all idleness, for his elderly cousin pos- 
feed n library of a much more catholic udlity 
than Mr. Gower, and In the words of a dellghtful 
writer already (quoted, he “browsed at will on 
that fair and Wholesome pasturage ;" thereby in- 
Ong y ualitying himself for his future career. 
on the continent, when he obtained free admis 

: — the undas, und spent long, long, blissful 

ibe af e reed umong the trees, beside 

iremis ne Where the broad water-lilies lay 

4 — an the surface, and now and then à 

benen J. Pike darted athwart the dusky depths 


Death; returning Uy s 
way to the vie g through the old arched gate- 


7 when the pleasant old 
— — de chüreh- tower indicated the 
of luuch, He never cared for fishing, nor 


even shooting, but liked i 
ow 7 a ride on horseback ; in 
oe Miss Ruth cordially sympathized. 
— Kprowe thought him a quiet, agreeable 
ng theo Y» but nothing more; and recognized 
mri 3 of his ward than in his 
Rt Paul returned home after these vlsits— 
van ere sometimes extended to a month—he 
monly moro snubbed than usual, and 
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subjected to a good deal of indirect questioning 
by his 8 and aunts; who entertaln 

no litt e jealousy of hls tempo: glimpses of 
freedom and felicity. Moreover, fey suspected 
Ruth of au inclination. towards spiriting her 


brother to resistance wt lawful authority 
not without reason, But, as stated, he waa a 
peaceably: 


youth, and elreumstauces 
were strong agninst him. There came, however, 
a time when, under the influence of n more 
pen passion (han lie had hitherto experienced 

e was stimulated to what Mre, Gower called 
ome ai we shall speak of that in a future 
chapter. 

Ruth Gower, before she reached her seven- 
teenth year, had fulfilled her aunts’ predictions 
by becoming a tall, handsome girl, with great, 
lustrous blue eyes und such beautiful, long, curl- 

*ing, golden hair, that when she went to South- 

end, one summer, Mr. Blencowe (who affected 
that once quiet watering place) remonstrated 
against her wenring It loose after bathing, be- 
enuse it nttracted so much admiration from the 
gentlemen, Ruth did ns she was told, though I 
cannot say she felt positive satisfaction in com- 
plinnee. And immediately afterwards, on thelr 
return to Northamptonshire—in fact only u 
month before ihe commencement of this history 
—she obtained a very serious proof of the effect 
of her charms ou the other sex, and one which 
presently did something towards diminishing 
them, by dimming the brightness of her blue 
eyes, and imparting that look of sadness to her 
countenance which we have noticed in our first 
chapter—of which we shall hear more in the 
course of a few pages. 

On his sixteenth birthday, Paul entered the 
office of a London architect, as pupil, for five 


years, He had no particular inclination towards 
the profession, indeed had hardly turned hia 
thoughts in any definite direction, but it was the 


only alternative that presented itself besides be- 
coming & linen-draper's assistant, to which he 
entertained an ur reli objeetion, Luckily, 
Mr. Blencowe heard of the opportunity, Mr. 
Gower thought the business ‘very respectable,” 
and Mr. Bligh agreed to take him without pre- 
mium. In his office, then, he had sojourned till 
within a month of the expiration of his articles, 
when the arrival of his father's letter at the 
house near the Hampetead Road, and the propo- 
sition therein contained, bade fair to introduce 
him to such a future as lie had never yet speen- 
lated upon, and began this narrative. 


CHAPTER V1. 
BLAWG RECEIVES THREE MORNING CALLS. 


Mr. Samuel Bligh, a bushy-whiskered, bald- 
headed, deep-volced man of sixty attired iu an 
easy undress of shirt, slippers, and dresaing-gown, 
aud nothing else worth mentioning, sat [n his 
office in Soho Square, at work upon some plans 
and specifications, on the morning subsequent 
to the day upon which this history opens, He 
commonly did so between the hours of nine and 
ten A. M., dressing by easy stages, nnd break- 
fasting simultaneously. It was later at the time 
I present him to the reader, hay d past eleven, 
but, e by his oceupation, he was still en 
deshabille, He was an architect in prac- 
tice, au author, a man about town, and a man of 
the world- rather incongruous characters, but, 
in this instance, curiously combined in one per- 
son, He was, „ brother to the very high and 
mighty dean of a western diocese of the Church 
of England, and derived a considerable portion 
of his business from that ciroumstance ; though 
—again, oddly enough—it included more which 
was exceedingly secular: in so much that he 
sometimes boasted that he had built more the- 
atres and written more farces than any man lly- 
ing. The latter part of the observation, however, 
- ht admit of question. 

4 knock at the door induces permission to 
„Come In," Mr. Bligh, in undress, would have 
cried “come in" to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or one of his own servants, with equal 
nonchalance, At present it is the latter, his 
coachman, who hands him a card and announces 
“Mr. Blencowe.” 

“Eb? show him in} wees — how 
are you? quite an unexpec easure, I'm sure. 
Nichols, s chair!" and Mr. Auch shook hands 
with his 3 : ^ie: 4 getting up from 
his arm r to do it. 

The in-comer responds to the architects salu- 
tation ina loud, cheery volce, aud, seating him- 
self, turna towards him the countenance of an 
aged man—seventy and upwards, at least; but 
very hale and fresh-colored, with that wholesome 
redness of complezion and tough, wiry look 
which ia immediately suggestive of country life, 
and, perhaps, of competence and comfort. Mr. 
Blencowe was small in figure and short in stature, 
very ayuiline-nosed aud white-haired, and scrup- 
ulously-shaven; and his eyes were so bright that 
they glistened, like those of some blind persons, 
and attracted = attention almost as much as 
his teeth, which were conspicuously artificial 
and so badly inserted, or VÀ by time, tha! 
he not Infrequently entahgled his upper lip 
among them, when laughing or talking. H 

ullarity of appearance was also increased by 
ig wearing very high, old-fashioned shirt-col- 
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lars, cutting the lobes of his ears. He was, of 
course, in the conventional black of a 
a of the Church of England. 
“Well,” he said, crossing his extremely thin 
le m throwing up one foot and laughing cheerily ; 
ve come up after in gn, you know—ran up 
Jast night, as usual, nnd slept at the Euston, Din 
always fit for nothing after a railway journey— 
uite knocks me up till next morning. And, 
h, 1 wanted to speak to you, Business first. 
You must 1 talk to Gillingham about 
that stained glass window,—the way he has 
dawdled over it, ever since you left, is shameful, 
T can do nothing with him—nothing, u m 
honor, and the family nro quite impatient, 1 
ought to have been finished by August. And, 
now, what d'ye think? I want your advice, 
Here's another fellow turned up—this time on 
the other side of the world—who wants to deprive 
me of my dear little Ruth! By the way"—thía 
with a sudden access of serlousness—‘ have you 
heard anything of Mr. George?" 

The architect nodded. Ves, he said, drily. 
„He's in Paris—not doing any good there that I 
nm aware of. Very foolish! very wrong-headed! 
—he must glve in, you know, in the Jong run— 
the dean won't. A bad business, al er.” 

Mr. Blencowe's face was suffused with a shade 
or Bo of Gaper red, ns he mded, rather 

ly: When you say that, Mr. Bligh, I am 
constrained to inquire whether your remark 
Involves any reflection upon me or my ward?” 

Ok course not! of course not! I wasspeak- 
ing generally. Don't be so pe , my dear fel- 
low—next t you'll be challenging meto fight 
gou ou the first Sunday after Epiphany, Ike 

duey Smith's Irish parson. I’m not respon- 

ible for my brother's sentiments.” 

No, but, my dear Bligh,” returned Mr. Blen- 
cowe, who, us haa been stated, was something of 
a ip, and, besides, very much In earnest on 
this particular subject; you should consider. 
Aman cannot be too careful of his honor. I 
have the greatest respect for your brother's office 
and position; but if, as I infer, lie su there 
was auy$bing underhanded on our part In that 
most unfortunate affair—which haa caused me 
more distress and anxiety thau—yes—I ever ex- 
perlenced; to say pantry, ald my poor, dear girl, 
who, however, bears it like an angel—if, I Say, 
this is the case, the dean does us monstrous in- 
Justice, and I nin bound to protest against it on 
all possible oveasions. ‘Good name in man or 
woman, dear my lord'—you know the rest. He 
should remember we were 9 by 
his son, und huve, perhaps, more to complain of 
than himself. And permit me here to say that 
if, a8 we 1 there had been no other im- 
pediment than worldly considerations, the young 
man could not have nade a better cholce, for my 
girl's beauty and nceomplislimenta would reflect 
credit on any station—any! I haye no desire to 
be hard upon him, and—of course wholly irre- 
4pective of personal considerations (for your 
brother muy be assured that we are, in our 
way, quite as proud as he is)—should rejoice to 
hear of his recoucillation with his father: still I 
must lusist upon our entire justification. You 
will, I am sure, not object to bear this in mind 
on all convenient Pen n 

Mr. Bligh nodded again. It's quite under- 
stood," he sald, “at least by me. E always make 
it a rule to avoid family 8 inter- 
fere on principle. Let us drop the subject. You 
were anying—" 

That I wanted your advice, and about Ruth 
on à very different business al pgether than that 
we have been discussing, Bligh, I have only 
to comply with this letter, to relieve the dean of 
his apprehensions and myself of my comfort and 
ba "- for the rest of my life." 

‘ ‘hor 

“Ruth's 5 Look here, Read 
that. I got it only yes y. 

Can't you tell me?" . the architect, glan- 
cing at the closely-written epistle, 

Wes. Bligh, you always remind me of the 
lawyer iu Chaucer :— iwi 

r r as lie ther 'n ‘as, 
AO perg Saeed g than he Was:“ 
(he repeated the lines with great enjoyment)—or 
of the lawyer in Tom Jones! who wants todi- 
vide himself into four quarters to be in several 
places at once. I wonder whether Fielding had 
read Chaucer—hardly likely—he admired Har- 
dyknute though." Then, seeing that Mr, 
igh’s attention was straying towards his pa- 
bers, he returued to the subject and informed 
im of John Gower's . which the 
render has already heard of, in connection with 
Mr. Wheeler's visit to the house near the Hamp- 
d. 
cen don't want to comply, ch?" said Mr. 
Bligh, when the clergyman ha ended his rather 
Mauntlon. 

length wd wit my little girl! I should think not, 
Indeed. ‘She ls my goods, my chattel, qa my 
house,’ In a kinder sense than Petruchio's. 1d 

rather give him a thousand pounds—if I cou 
the money.’ ; 
SPA ell, write him word. A Loulsiana slave- 
owner ought to be accustomed to such trans- 

nctions." 

Mr. Blencowe enjoyed this jest, if * 
might be called, beyond ite merim is Ghair, 
loudly and throwing himself back In h d 


msm me 
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m he cried ; ‘that’s just 
Meco cd — and tell me what I shall 


my toian: ] want togo to her father ?" 

n dae bi doesn’t know a word about » 
unless they've told her at Gower 9—1 N 
been there yet; and, you eee, her father says x 
abetains from writing to ber, at present, ne 
wishing to do anything contrary to my inc — 
lions. Very honorable, I'm sure." The Gele 
would have referred to the e iu qu s m 
had not Mr. Bligh signified, by n ne He 
hand, his readiness to take it for granted. 775 
then went on loquaciously; “My ward is tho 
dearest and best of girls, the apple of my cyo 
and tbe pride of my e; and I've never drenme 
of parting with her until she saraki in due 
course of time, come to be married; aud I didn't 
take very readily to tbat idea, I promise you— 
but we needn'treferto that again. But if she 
wants to go to her father, go she shall—God for- 
bid that I should prevent her! I hope 1 know 
my duty better. You'll observe, bowever, that 
as he left England when she was a mere child, 
she can't be expected to know or care very much 
about him, except by way of sentimont. Rhe 
has lived with me nearly all her life, and I love 
her as well as if she were my own daughter; 
and I think she regards me almost ns n. father. 
Dear me! I'd no more notion of Johu Gower 
coming to life again thau—than the effigy of Sir 
Toby ie aud his two wives In my 
church. Then think of a girl, brought up as she 
has been, going such a voyage—nnd to America, 
my dear Bligh, to America! Let her brother go, 
if j^ likes, but spare me my one ewe lamb !" 

“Hum! young Gower, eh? yes, I suppose his 
pope won't interposó any objection. 

ou say the father seems not disinclined to ac- 
cept auch a compromise—at least for the 

resent? 
" “Exactly so—and there's the difficulty. The 
fellow puts it so modeatly, talking of his obliga- 
tions to me and the like, that I feel constrained 
to consider him as much na possible.” 

“Pack her off, then, and reward yourself by 
thinking of your own magnanimity. Candidly, 
I ought to advise it in my brother's interest. 
Miss Gower is 8 too 8 a young 
lady for me to risk displeasing him by ulding 
and abetting to keep her In England." 

Mr. Blencowe was a little iqued, notwitli- 
standing the compliment. ad evidently 
come for the pleasure of talking tbe matter over, 
rather than consultation; while the architect, 
HAUS nat caring one straw about it (apart from 
the fraternal considerations he so frankly sug- 

), and thinking his confidence rather a 

re than otherwise; only wanted to get rid of 

him with due civility. He resolved to do it by a 
coup de main. 

“There, get along with you," he said. “You 
have no more idea of parting with her than of 
inviting me to a game of leap-frog in the Square 
or of coming out In genteel comedy. Yowll 
write him along letter, expressing how dear she 
isto you, how desolate you'd be at losing her, 
and hinting at testamentary intentions in her 
yon tu e ae of v insisting upon hls 
pa prerogative. You'll suggest that a voy- 
age "cross the Atlantic isn’t to be thought of, 
unless under better convoy than that of a youn 
fellow of one-and-twenty; and, after marshall- 
ing all the objections you can rake together 
against the ect, you'll hint that the least he 
can do is to let It stand over until he can spare 
time to come and fetch her himself, And then 
you'll pray that the exigencies of tle cotton 
oe may keep him employed till the Greek 

The old cl iu in 

60) ergymun again indulged in one of 
his loud, cheery laughs, and acknowled that 
he had meditated such an eplstle. “Tt's the 
beat thing I can do, I think," he said: “only—" 
the objection was cut short by the kuock and 
M; cg org of the coachman. 

“Mr. Sabin wants to know if you van spare 
him just five minutes, sir. Not Mr, Richard— 
B Dn vey b 

m very busy, but tell him to wait.“ 
Mr. Blencowe linmediately declared that, j^ 
wouldn't occupy amy more of his friend's valun- 
ble time at present, but look in again, and only 
took a quarter of an hour in return: ug fo the 
subject of the stained glass window (concerning 
which the architect really had some professional 
Interest) before Nichols showed him to the door; 
coming back with the new visitor. ó 

We have had a glimpse of him already, at his 
own door in Newman street, while watehin the 
departure of Mr, Wheeler's cab, Besides being 
& man of portly Presence and Inrge, Jolly coumte- 
vance, Mr. Sabin had an unetuous, jovial voler 
in admirable keeping with his aspect,—a voice 
possessing & natural vitation towards a rich 
chuckle, and something of a. Yorkshire üecent. 
He inquires after the architect's health, and, in 
nbodienne to a nod and gesture, seats himself. 
morning?" r. Sabin, what ean T do for you this 

"If you please, sir, I've come i ^ 

"EH? What of bim?" Me Bin terte 
his ehem and kept on writing. 

He talks of golug to America, sir, [Us ver 
tag 3 my wish, and his mother can't 
bear to hear of it; as Tom, our fourth, went 


Eee ———— 


THE INDEX- 


eara ago, and we've only heard of him 
— dod that quite accidentally." | 

"Hum! America, again! Didn't know you 

had a son there. Largo family, yours, Mr. 
pn 

Eight, sir—five boyu nnd three giris, [ve 

had my troubles with ‘em and, perhaps, 

shouldn't be sorry if some would emigrate; but 

not Richard. "There's no need of it." 

“He's doing well, then ?" oes 

“He might if he liked, sir. Fnet is he makes 
money too easily—idles wwuy half his time. Lf 
see very little of him, bless you! I hope he 
didn't forget to thank you for that very kind no- 
tice of hls picture in the poc? Tt ought to be 
of t service to him.” 4 

“Wasn't mine—Crofts did it—1 was out ol 
town—what does he want to go to America for ?— | 
thinks Yankees want to buy pictures, eh?“ 

“Oh, mere curiosity, love of roaming, raw no- 
tions that he'll like fta pack of stuff and non- 
sense easy to get into n boy's head, hard to drive 
out. If you'll only be good enough to speak 
to him—" 
ay di interrupted Mr. Bligh, looking up over 
his papers. ‘You don't think I should have any 
influence over him, do you? Besides, l never 
give adviee—never. People never take it and 
always hate you for offering it, unless it is just 
according to their own inclinations, And young 
men invariably think they know more than 
old ones." ^ 

“So they do, sir;“ and Sabin senior shook his 
head with an air of great sagacity, “Sometimes 
I wish Dick had stayed with you, sir, He 
might have been more s SU 

“Wouldn't have done!—clever enough, no 
doubt, but eouldn't stick tollne and rule—not at 
all business-like—wouldn't have earned bread 
and cheese at our profession. Who's that? 
Come in! Come iu!“ 

It was the senior clerk of Mr. Bligh's office 
with drawings and plans for that gentleman’s 
supervision, into which task he plun with 
characteristic energy; the clerk recognizing Su- 
bin with a nod and brief salutation. ‘There's 
your son up-stnirs," he observed to the artist, 
when his employer had finished his comments 
and directions. 

“Eh? send him down, then," said the archi- 
tect. ‘I'll speak to him now, If you like, though 
I'in convinced it'll not be of the slightest use 
what. do you want, Nichols?" This wns ad- 
dressed to the eonchman, who entered for the 
third time, again carrying u card. 

“Mr, Maberley, sir! Wants to see you. He sald 
i was of the greatest consequence.” 

Tho architect looked annoyed, Irritated, and 
somewhat isted. "I'm not at home," he an- 
swered, curtly, “I can't see anybody." And 
he began to dress himself. 

The man lingered, as if he had Inadvertently 
admitted the con of his master’s assertion. 

"I've to lunch with Sir Henry at one," Mr. 
Bligh continued, bustling about and looking at 
his watch; “and it wants—dear me !—only 
twenty minutes of that now. See after the car- 
riage, Nichols—I'm not at home, recollect, to 
apn Heiterating his business directions 
to the clerk, apologizing to Sabin for his Inabil- 
ity to spare time to see his son, again assuring 

1 E such an an Nie would prove useless, 
and doing everything in a great h the half- 
dressed architect was brushing hia whiskers and 
bald head until they shone again, when the dig- 
m artist and clerk, in leaving the room, al- 
most ran against another visltor,—the person 
announced by Nichols—that discomfited servi- 
tor's face appearing In the background. 

“How d'y’ do, my dear Bligh ?" sald the intru- 
der, showing a mouthful of ivory-white teeth and 
A face fringed by elaborately dyed and curled 
whiskers. “I must trespass upon you, but not for 

ni One moment—poultively !'! 

am obliged to go out immediate y” And 
We shampooed himself with inereased 

"I have something of importance to commu- 
nieate—somethlng very distressing 1” u the 
other, who was as elaborately sec aed his 

nir; who wore a profusion of chains and rings, 
aud whose propitiatory grin had something für- 
tive in it—furtive and false and sl ng; 
though he strove to appear perfectly at his ense 
M — polite—in whieh his 

ê š 
the areh m remarkably with that of 
Nichols! shut the door. vow, Mr. Maberley 
what is it? pe a a i Dey, 
* moment to madii if you please. 1 haven't 

‘It's about my wife." And Mr, Mal | 
eyes—blick, shallow-looking eyes, r arae. 
Jing to encounter the steady gaze of other 
planed from Mr. Bligh’s profile—for that gen- 

eman was standing 4 deways towards him—to 


the to *hiteet's ar 
to the window erts arm-chair, and thence 


“Well? 
11 * 
io It even me to suy that she has left my 


is morning—rati * 
Humpb t agatik? Where fot S 
<—indeed I know—to Mr. Gower’ 
E been there in search ine MEN A 
"Thersa ino die i if 
athe % Mr, 
not in a pleasant — Y dide Leg eren 


wasn't allowed to—and I've come to you asa 
man of the world and her ex-guardian, to ask 
your advice on the subject." 

Dear me very unpleseant, to be sure—third 
time I've been bothered this morning about 
other people's business. One would think there 
was n sign out, Advice gratis to folks in trouble 
with their relations.“ I can't undertake any- 
thing of the kind.“ 

"If you could only induce Mrs. Maberley to re- 
turn. Think of the scandal, my dear Bligh '— 
the talk !—ruinous to me professionally ! eX 
knowledge she has had rome provocation; that 
I have my faults and may not have been quite 
u model husband; but we live in the world and 
must make allowances. Ble has heen too pre- 
elpitate.“ 

“Wd rather vot hoar ll bag hang What 
does Gower say about it? He's her uncle and 
should have more influence over ber than T, at 
this time.“ 

“Well, you know that Mr. Gower uud bis wife 
are very peculiar people—very strict in their no- 
tions; and Um afraid—that is, I know—they side 
with Mrs, Maberley, In fact the old Indy was so 
violent in her language towards mé"—here the 
speaker grinned suvagely— “that if T hadn't a 
great respect for her, wliy—" 

“Sharp old lady!" suid Mr, Bligh; “speaks 
her mind on all ocensions! Rather you differed 
with her than I." 

"Of course I could compel Mrs, Maberley to 
retum by law," continued lier husband; “hut 1 
wish to avoid scandal. So what am 1 to do?" 

“Does she positively declare she won't come 
back?” 

oer ing M 

“Wait n little, give her time. A married 
woman, in England, who has left her husband 
and is without money, is the most anomalous 
creature in the world, Everybody finds her a 
bore and advises her lo go back; people's sym- 
pathy doesn't last, you know. Then there's the 
children; she'll think of ¢iem—four, nren't 
there? She'll come buck, depend upon it!" 
Mr. Bligh had by this time dressed himself, and 
here rang the bell for Nichols and the carriage. 


“If you could only make it convenient to see 
her," persisted Maberley, “and to mention that 
I very much regret the—the behavior which in- 
duced her to take this rush step, and that it &hnll 
not be repeated, I shall consider myself your 
debtor. Your opinion, too, would have great 
weight with Mr. and Mrs, Gower.” 

"I don't know! I caw’t promise! Write tu 
her!" snid the architect, bustling into the pas- 
sage and out at the street door, in front of which 
his brougham was waiting. Mr. Maberley fol- 
lowed, pressing his suit, and, doing the firt 
rather hastily, he slightly jostled a tall young 
man with long, tawny moustache and whiskers, 
who had been tattling to Nichols, and was 
smoking a cigar. In return he received such n 
savage push as caused him to totter and stagger, 
and nearly to fall headlong on the pavement. 

“Why, Sabin, is that you?" asked Mr. Bligh 
from the cab. 

“Yes, sir!“ The tall young man raised his 
hat, and then, turning to the discomfited Mab- 
erley, demanded with much ferocity, What the 
devil he meant by running against him ?" 

"Stop! it's a friend of mine?" cried the arelii- 
lect, adding a reproof to his ex-pupil for his vio- 
lence, which produced not the slightest apology 
to Maberley, who had picked up bis bat (which 
had been knocked off in the attack) andl was 
grinning his anger at his assailant. 

“Sabin, your father has been talking to me 
about you—l've not u second to spare, now, but 
if you'll look in at another time, I'II—" » 

"I'm obliged to you, sir; but my nuvi is quite 


made up on the subject. Tel not waste your 
time in discussing it.“ 
“I thoughtso! Good day, then,” 


“You couldu't favor. me with any letters of in- 
troduction, sir?" . 

"Thank Heaven 1 don't know n single Ameri- 
can in the world!" With which liberal senti- 
ment, the architect nodded a hasty farewell to 
Mr. Maberley, and drove off to lunch with Sir 
Henry, 

— — 


How run wogp "BosroN" wis MADE. 
writer iu Good News thus incidentally mentions 
the curious derivation of the name Boston: 
“Lincolushire, or Liudissey, as the land south of 
the Humber was formerly called, recelved the 
Gospel from the good Bishop Paulinus, iu the 
seventh century, In the same century, a pious 
mouk, known ns St. Botolpli, or Bot-holp—tbat 
is, Bont-help—founded a church nt a place called 
Y-ceanho. The town which grew up around il 
was called ‘Botolph's Town,’ contracted into 
Bot-olphs-ton, Hot-os-ton, and finully Bostou. 
It was from this town that Rev. John Cotton 
came to America, nnd gave the same name to 
the seaport in which he settled in Massachusetts. 
St. Botolph, or Boat-help, is the patron saint of 
sailors, and the spire of his church supports, 
three hundred feet high in air, a lantern v sible 
at sen for forty miles, thus both lighting the wor- 
shippers home from (he stormy sea, and pointing 
their way to the haven of rest.” 

It was under the shadow of the tower of that 
old church Jean Ingelow was born. 

| | 


SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, 
[From the Sunday Morning News, Titusville, Pa, 
Universal education, supported and sustained 

by tbe united contributions of the whole people, 

my be justly regarded as the corner stone of our 
litical fabric, and the palladium of ow liberties. 

That the framers of the federal constitution jea)- 

ously recogulzed the dangers which might result 

from religious interference with civil ministra- 
tion, ls established by the unequivocal language 
in which they allude to the subject and our own 

State Is no less explicit In her declarations, We 

hold then that any el a nat from the public 

treasury, in aid of individual or sectarian schools 
and charities, ls an unconstitutional and unau- 
thorized disbursement of the common property 
of every citizen, Bueh, indeed, has been the 
concurrent opinion expressed by our earliest and 
latest statesmen. For, in & popular government, 
like our own, Where the utmost latitude is 
necorded to freedom of thought and rogo 
observauce, there should be no partiality indulged 
or discrimination manifested by our law-makers 
towards any cular sect. 

While we do not object to the establishment of 


ti of learning or charity by Roman 
olien iall devoted to the instruction 
and relief of members of that ous body, we 


rotest most earuestly agalust the appropria- 
m of the public money or of the public dud, to 
any ecctarian organization, no matter what its 
tenets or principles. It is contrary to the genius 
of American Institutions. Wed no approach 
toan alliance of Church and State. tory's 
warning volce speaks In unmistakable tones, and 
bida us beware. We should be glad to sce not 
only Pennsylvania, and every State in the 
Union, but their united Congress interpose the 
strong arm of legislation, an settle forever this 
much vexed and vitally important question. 

-- — — — — 


LIBERTY vs, TasrE.— A ense has occurred In 
the Gironde which shows that a French jury 
understands the conditions of TON ud A 
A Protestant pastor, named B the editor o 

per ealled the Progràs deca unca, was 
[rmt last week lu the Assize Court of the GI- 
ronde for outraging the Catholle religion by his 
publications. The language cited, in relation 
especially to transubstantiation, was certainly 
course, nnd not nt all of the kind to make any 
impression except of disgust on Roman Catholics, 
—probably, it was intended rather to kindle the 
scorn of Protestants,—but it was precisely of the 
kind which most keen controversialista use iu 
ridiculing doctrines they desplase; und to have 
declared it unlawful and Ubellous would have 
been to close completely the mouths of those 
many half-educated controversinlists who can- 
not assail their adversaries’ faith without homely 
ar even vulgar thrusts, This, for Instance, was 
the kind of thing :—'* What would the humble 
Nonof Mary huve thought if he had been told 
that one the people would celebrate a festi- 
val In which a bit of dry bread put into a metal 
box was bls body and would be worshipped as 
Qod Himself? This, however, is what Js meant 
by the Fete Dieu," Pastor Steeg's defence was 
very Able. He showed that in all ages Roman- 
ism had availed itaelfofan equal or greater license 
of speech fn attacking its opponents, and he cited, 
not from M, Veulllot,—that he would not con- 
descend to do,—but from an author (M. Auguste 
Nloolus) stamped with especial approval for his 
"moderation" by Cardinal Donnet, the Archbl- 
shop of the dlocese,—au author who speaks of 
“the Devil as the first Protestant,“ denounces 
the Reformers as ‘ men of Impure lives,” and so 
forth. The Jury wisely found M. Steeg not 
Fully.“ To make defects of taste In controversy 
illegal would be to stifle everything like manly 
we lectuat confilet—London Speetutor af Sept. 


3 
How ie WABSILENCED.—AL the late meeting 
of the Presbytery, when the subject of Scripture 
Was under discussion, Brother W— sald early 
in hls ministry he and another brother were con- 
veting u meeting in which there was much ro- 
ie interest. An old man gave expression to 
Joy by shouting, and continued it until it be- 
fan to Interrupt. the services. Brother 
ad tò Brother W——, “Go, stop that old man's 
"oie. He went to him and spoke a few words, 
aud the shouting man nt once became quiet. 
Brother I nuked Brother W——, (What 
‘lit you say to the old man that quieted him 80 
yea ly?" Brother W— replied, “Z asked 
"Im for a tolter for foreign missions!” 


— — . —————— 

ii Here ts a delicious story illustrative of the re- 
glow impotence of two sharp Yanke2s suddenly 
ne with death, They were lu a yacht 
the Delaware River, in Imminent danger of 

» Teck. "Seth," said Peleg, “say n prayer." "I 
n sald Seth; ( have forgotton how." 
11575 let us sing u hymn," replied Peleg, "I 
WW retumed Seth; „ never could aing.” 
e: AUN We are drowning men, and must do 
on Wing religions, Let wi take up a collec- 
à Aud they took It up. And no doubt that 
one Tememberable Anglo-Saxon doxology. 


—— 


ll Gud did not üt , 
wot bim Adept, it would belioove man to in- 


THE INDHX.. 
_Uhe Sanctuary of Superstition, 


N. B.—Briaf and pith racte cil be 
gratefully resected, AT vatra mar. 


I^ IT WORTH IT 7 


OR, 
THE GAIN AND LOSS. 


For whut lá a man profited, if he shall 
nt nul 
world and lowe hia own soul? Or what P a — 
in exchange for his soul 7—Matt. xvi. 26, 
THE OAIN. 
V hurried drem of happiness 
V bubble Solent bright ; 
A bollow, intent etfi = 
Y grtat, Mutig eit, 
A troubled, fowortels utuaping 
Afar whar “tm awry 
* Nuwi e elivriahod, 
Te wittor tn a day 


Lia ALLE Ee nhove hrenhitug hentia 
ny POM pes Co hdd rud: Leurs ? 

Freude nded friendships nne ing 
The Woran most hitter sair, 

Much toil, and wone, and. rat lens 
Dull x on and aching mart, 

Nod Ooding, tn the ond, heres un naht 
Um satisfy bh) ert. 


THE LOSH. 


et Ay! ht to E 
orhope! Endless rem 
Undying mmy. css. 
Oh, never more to get a glim 
Ot aught that's good or puis" 


Work out the sum—the gain, the lors 
And weigh the well; 
Then tell the Loving One who anka, 
WIII you choose Christ, or HELL? 
—Good Words, 


TIE ONLY SAVIOR FROM HELL.—Do you ask, 
sinner, what Jesus Christ has done for me that 
should so much endeur Him? I answer, He 
has died for me i while I was yet Hisenemy He 
died for me. ‘Greater love than this hath no 
man, that u man lay down his life for his friends, 
But God commandeth His love toward us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us," Yes, "in His own blood He has washed 
+ and made us kings and priests unto God, 
Worthy, therefore, isthe Lamb that was slain, 
nnd is alive, to receive blessing and honor.“ 
And woe unto him who withholds that tribute. 
If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him anathema, maranatha, Do you ask 
what Jesus has done for me? He has suffered 
the penalties of justice; He has quenched the 
firea of hell In my behalf. He flung His sacred 
body between me nnd pordition. And that fa 
now the only oply that shields me from those 
flames by which the rebel angela were con- 
sumed—the — pledge I hold that HT shall 
not hereafter kindle on me. Do you still ask 
what Jesus Christ has (lone for me? T answer, 
He hath disarmed Death ; He hath hallowed the 
sepulchre. Death was my great enemy. He 
was my last enemy. I dreaded death, But 
denth is conquered. Jesus Christ hath con- 
quered death, and plucked the wreath of tri- 
unph from the grave, He has conquered death 
for me; mine is the victory. Me hath He re- 
leased from that dreaded iron bondage, Me hinth- 
He released that I might serve Him, love Him, 
rejoice in Him, praise Him evermore,—Phil. 
Sunday Republic. 


ro rn ScxpAY Morning HERALD (Syra- 
vuso, N. Y).—In your "Religious column" of the 
22d inst. appears a very PE article over 
the signature of'*Frlend," The writer, who Is 
evidently an enemy to Christianity, seems very 
much disturbed because by the united efforts of 
our noble clergy, the law suppress the public 
sale of spirituous liquors on the Rabbath day has 
been put in force. ‘I'he world is becoming of 
such ple, who seek to destroy the sanctity of 
the Sabbath day by assuming that “all days are 
alike holy," or that none of the days of the week 
are to be observed aa holy time for one assertion 
is just as reasonable as the other, If our Friend 
wit read his Holy Bible, he will find between 
its blessed covers a direct command to Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day and Krap it holy.” God 
rested upon that day from hls labom and was 
refreshed, and he sanctifled it to all men—and 
for all time to come. 

The Christian Church, with Its clergy, have 
dove many noble thingy, but much more re- 
mains for them to accomplish. Our present 
Constitution, which does not ze Christi- 
anity, or Jesus as our Lord and Savior, Is imper- 
fect aud must be amended so that we can, If 
necessary, legally enforce those who have no 

t for God's laws, to nt least desist from the 
pubilloation und circulation of Radical tracts and 
other infidel documents that tend to unsettle 
and polsou the young minds of our rising gener- 


atiou,— Christian. 


m thia folkein will be 
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THE Jrsurrs.— While the Society of J 
monopollzing Quse interest In Gone ae 
statia! statements respecting it may not be 
out of place. The order comprises altogether 
twenty-two provinces, and a contingent of 8,- 
509 members. Castilla takes the lead in point of 
numbers, Its roll amounting to 934^ members. 
Germany follows next, with 738. Austria has 
only 456, The application of the bill to Jesuita 

roper is practically limited to the kingdom of 
Praia and the diocese of Ratisbon, in avaria, 
these being the only parts of the empire in which 
Jesuits are legally tolerated; and even In Ratis- 
bon they have cen by au evasion of the law. 
These figures, quote according to Professor Vou 
Schulte, tover a very inadequate idea of the 
real extent of Jesuit power; for Jesuit infiuence, 


os he points out, pervades and tin controla 
aud directs, the ‘entire clerical ie in Ger- 
many, which has become n formidable organiza- 


Hon. There are no fewer than 18,000 Roman 
Catholic priests in Germany, besides 11,000 mem- 
bers of convents. Adding to these the "pila in 
Catholle seminaries, the "Old Catholic’! . —— 
computes the entire Romanist army at 50,000, led 
and marshalled by the Jesuita. The vigor of its 
growth in late years M, Von. Schulte describes as 
marvellous, In thefive cities of Breslau, Trev 
Cologne, Munster, nud Paderborn Alone, i 
amounts to 2,324, which is equivalent tothe 126th 
inhabitant in Cologne, and the 140th in Treves. 
In Paderborn there is a priest, monk, or nun to 
every forty inhabitants. Altogether there are 
establish " in em 97 183 wrens and 
congregations, comprising 1,000 members; 11 of 
theag are Jesuit EA ee containing 160 
members, and 5 are Redemptionist monasteries 
with 69 members, The number of convents and 
aisterhoods recognized in Prussia ia 626, with 5,- 
686 membera—i, d., 1,800 more than in 1865. Ba- 
varia owns 71 monasteries, with 1,045 members 
and 188 nunneries, with 2,5634members. Wha 
Rives particular umbrage to German laymen Is 

t most of these orders are subordinated to su- 
periom resident in foreign countries; namely, 
the Dominicans, Mendicants, Jesults, Redem 
tlonists, Lazarists, Augustines, and Carmelltes j^ 
Italians, and the Trippie School-brethren of 
La Salle, Borromeus, Bchool-sisters, und Bene- 
dictines to French.— EzcA. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Fiest lyperaxpexrt SocrrTr.—Tbe regular meetings of ibis 
Soclety aro held at Opzon HALL, St. Clalr 8trect. on Sunda; 
evenings, aL 7*4 o'clock. The public are invited to attend. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
Carrrax, $100,000. Swansea Bacu $100, 
The Association having szenmed the publication of Tux 
Inpnx, the Directors have levied an assessment of ten per 
tm, on oach eharc for tho yoar ending Oct. 96, 187%. AL fo- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


' AOKNOWLEDOEN previonely, Nino Hundred and Sisty- 


Beyen DEMOR, s e e ork o om o Ws 96,700 
W. ACTRURNTON,' Wert Newton, Mass, One Shore, 100 
196,800 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


For the week ending February 1, 178. 


* 3 T. P. Witbrop.......... 
Tm D. ^. Nicholson, pisei 
ard well. 
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1 indeed by many wise | un alarming degree? Here, too, the mad pas- 


The Aullex. 
eer ee 
FEBRUARY 8. 1878. 


wg d seckng 10 : 
0 Grit but that of reason and right. 11 
belteves eg Pt Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

"Tho trans from Christianity 10 Free Religion, through 
which — mes ls now passing, but which it very 


unde! Tous in itself and in 
—.— — transition of the Roman Sm- 
8 to Christianity. THR X aims to 


id offers an nnity for discuss 
i el end no diting place in other papers. 
a yr which g are open for the Naenselon 
of all questions included onder its genera) purpose. 

N. B, No writer in THE INDEX, editorial or otherwiee, 
is responsible for snything pubes in its columnes exce 
for his or ber own indivi statements. Editorial tontri- 
butions will in every case be distinguished by the name or 


EAU communications without em 
T raters pein ing to the ‘should be cd- 
nes to “THE INDEX, DRAWER LEDO, OHIO. 
cheques, arene, and k should be 
made 8 


to "THE fot “ASSOCIATION » ae pa 
* . are e * 
D WITH. 


Editor. 


xorg ELLcNGWOOD ABBOT, è * 
— ALTER BTRYENS, Aaroclals Editor. 


Bunte Taom WENTWORTH 
— Wouax J. — — P. HALLOWELIL, 
MILLIAM n. Lr ea E. D. Qu Ly 8 
Voresr Ends P. Car (England), Sditortal 3 
tore. 

To CORRESPON DENTS.—Please send all matter 
Intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date. We 
shall be vory greatly obliged by attention to 
this request. 
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THE FIRST LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


The honor of organizing the first “Liberal 
League,” since the call for such organizations 
appeared in TRE INDEX, belongs (so far as we 
know) to the Líberale of St. Louis, Missouri, A 
few of them met ata private residence, on the 
evening of January 10, and resolved themselves 
into “The Liberal League of St. Louis," electing 
the following officers: Mrs. M. A. MeCord, Pres- 
ident; J. Gallion, Vice President; P. A. Lof- 
green, Recording Secretary; Louis La Grille, 
Corresponding Seeretary ; E. K. Thomas, Treas- 
urer. 

This organization is in the spirit of direct re- 
sponse to the appeal so stirringly put forth, in the 
first number of the enlarged INDEX, by Mr. 
Abbot. In histemporary nbsence, I give it ray 
cordial welcome, being well assured also that I 
speak the language at least of his own heart. 
May the cause of religious emaneipation proceed 
to its final sure success ! A. W. 8. 

— — — — — 


FREE RELIGION AND THE YOUNG. 


Every cause appealing to the enthusiasm and 
zeal of men for support must depend largely for 
jts success on the rising generation, Truth does 
not travel with seven-lengued boots, but arrives 
slowly and toilfally at the goal of triumph. Few 
reforms, in Church or State, are so fortunate as 
to secure any thing like success in the sume gen- 
eration in which they begin. Little more than 
the seeds of trath can be sown to-day: the com- 
ing to-morrow must ripen and advance those 
seeds to full fruition. The present generation is 

of accumulated prejudices, hardened 
convictions, dogmatic views, which offer but 
ungenial and stubborn soil to germs of larger 
thought and freer faith. Established institutions 
and ideas proceed fo their dissolution with vig- 
orous tardiness, disputing every inch of the way, 
and often dying out only in the death of those 
who bave fortifled them with a life-long devo- 
tion. The present generation inherit the past ; 
the rising generation are heirs of the future. 

Free religion must bethink itself of the needs, 
the claims, the hopes, the capacities of the young. 
It must do this for its own sake and their. Its 
plain interest nppeare in securing them as its 
allies, in winning them to come forward with 
ready hand and firm will and buoyant spirit, to 
take the banner lt unfurl» and carry it forward 
on its triumphant way. To enlist the ardor of 
youth in its behalf would be a mighty gain. How 
poor would have been the plight of our nation 
in its late day of sore trial, had not the young 
life-blood of the North bounded to its rescue! 


Our young men. (guide 

counsels of age) really fought the war of civil 
freedom through to its close, and planted the 
nation’s flag of victory over their own monumen- 
tal graves. It is a noble sight, indeed, to see 
elderly men and women hail with welcome and 
cheer with heartiness any new cause that steps 
out in advance of the old fixed limits of thought 
and eustom, promising better things to come 
than have ever yet transpired—a sight, thank 
Heaven, that we are sometimes permitted to 
behold; but caution and conservatism are natural 
traits of age, while daring and enterprise are 
equally so of youth. Old men for counsel, young 
men for action. And the time for action is at 
hand. Another war is upon us—a war whose 
mutterings, and sometimes pealing thunders, 
have been heard all along down the ages; nota 
war I believe of swords, nor of mere words, but 
a war of ideas, of thoughts, of arguments, Peti- 
tions are to be carried, documents circulated, 
clubs formed; and the energetic hand and spry 
foot of youth will be in great demand. The en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness of intelligent, clear- 
headed, aspiring young men and women iufume 
new life into amy cause aud impart to it a vigor- 
ous impulse. When age falters in the path and 
holds with nerveless grasp the banner of progress 
and reform, youth bounds forward and grapples 
with lusty might the drooping standard and 
marches in the fearless van- 

Let free religion therefore look to it, that, for 
its own suke, for truth sake, it wins and secures 
the young for its allies. Their life-blood offers 
the freest channel through which the spirit of 
the nge may pour its strong and freight-full 
tides. 

But for another reason, let free religion appeal 
to the young. For (heir anke this is necessary. 
Although the condition of youth is one of which 
we can always hope much, and prophesy.much, 
its actual condition is sometimes sad enough. 
The youth of any land stand ever in need of 
stirring appeals from high principles and noble 
causes, lest they sink into deeper ruts of con- 
formity aud conservatisnt than those in which 
their fathers jog. But shall I use a needless em- 
phasis if I say that the youth of this land espe- 
cially need to be roused by such appeals? 
Worldliness, Inanity, shallowness, frivolity, stu- 
pidity, are their doom if they be not! This 
country is on the high-road to materialism ata 
rapid pace; not speculative materialism, but 
practical, which is worse. Our civilization is 
fearfully material; the intellectual, spiritual, 
and moral elements in it are lamentably undevel- 
oped. American men, for the most part, are de- 
voted either to money-getting or office-seeking. 
American women, for the most part, are either 
vain-seekers of pleasure or uninspired toilers at 
household drudgery. Every year, thousands 
upon thousands of our finest young men are grad- 
uated from school and college into active life ns 
mere fortune-hunters, They give thelr time and 
strength and talent to just the end of amassing - 
wenlth. And for what purpose? Not to obtain 
noble leisure to carry forward the cultivation of 
their superior faculties—the intellectual, spiritual, 
esthetic, social; not to obtain enviable power to 
do good,—to promote benevolent, philanthropte, 
humanitarian causes nud interests. Were these 
the ultimate ends of their ceaseless toil nnd 
schemiug, the pursuit of wealth in their case 
would be ennobled and justified: But it is to 
quite other purposes that they devote the dawn 
and noonday of their lives. It is to gratify a 
mad passion for excitement in business specula- 
tion aud gambling; to roll up the means for Inv- 
ish splendor and luxurious living aud costly out- 
shining of others; or, may be, to get into 
their hands the instrumentalities for swayiug 
moses nnd assemblies of men, for controlling 
corporations, municipalities, legislatures, —in 
other words for corrupting polities, and preparing 
the smooth way on which they may slide into 
public station, all worthless and unmeritorious 
for such eminence though they be, American 
business and polities are largely n game of e toss 
up—heads you win, tails I lose; " and the cun- 
ning, not the righteous, take the prizes. 

And American society, in which our women 
and girls figure, is it not shallow and frivolous to 


sion for excitement reigns; the excitement of 
fashionable living, of pursuing pleasure, of spin- 
ning the top of existence round and round in the 
giddy mazes of social dissipation, until the poor 
victim’s head is filled with light and volatile 
particles, and not ballast of character enough 
left to enable her to walk steady in any highly 
useful and truly happy career, Or, as wife and 
mother, our American woman settles down Into 
the monotonous life of the family, losing well 
nigh all ambition for and interest in that other 
life of ideas and thoughts, whence inspiration 
vomes to quicken and lighten duty. 

This is the public and this the private life into 
which too many of our boys aud girls are born, 
too many of onr young men and women intro- 
duced. It is a life which drains the finest ener- 
gies out of manly and womanly character, and 
which, were it not to be interrupted by a clarion 
summons to soinething vastly different and 
vastly better, would slide our rising generation 
downward into a degraded state of mind and 
morals. The late civil war was a godsend, in 
that in some sense it brought such a summons, 
as also an occasion which lifted our American 
society to a superior plane of thought and action, 
where it wae kept for a time, baptized in the 
blood of martyrdom and in the name of liborty. 

But free religion comes with a summons fuller 
and grander yel. It sounds the tocsin of an- 
other strife—a strife still for liberty, but now not 
the liberty of a race, of a nation merely, but the 
liberty of homanity; the liberty of the human 
mind and soul. Christianity, usa distinet and 
established form of religion, has done its best 
service for man; nobly done, indeed, and God 
be thanked for all its good. But henceforth its 
influence will preponderate to man's ditadvan- 
tnge rather than his guin. Christinnity makes 
not the truest statement of man's netual and 
possible condition; it makes not the highest 
appeal to his human nature. It primarily ap- 
peuls, not to man’s self-respect, his latent nat- 
ural capacity for magnanimous action, his slum- 
bering interest in truth, his unquickened zeal 
for right, his undeveloped sense of justice, his 
unenlightened perception of purity; it appeals 
rather to his eelfishness and Iis cowardice. It 
tells him that he isa sinner, and that ouly Christ 
enn make him anything else; that nes n sinner 
he is hopelessly lost, now and forever; that asa 
follower of Christ his salvation, though post- 
mortem, is secure. His only alternative is hell 
or heaven, perditiou or glory ; to his fenr of the 
one und his hope of the other it appeals, and 
makes the cholce to turn upon the neceptance or 
non-acceptance of a doctrine, the observance or 
non-observanee of x form, the performance or 
non-performance of n ceremony. Arbitrary 
rules are magnified into abeolate duties, partial 
statements into positive truths. Thus Uhrist- 
innity does, in a certain sense, demoralize men ; 
it degrades where it would improve, and dark- 
ens where it would instruct. Tt obfuscates the 
Intellect, palsies the will, noheslthily stimulates 
the conselonce, The young inherit this greatleg- 
acy of erüdenoss, falsity, superstition, and un- 
morality. By this process we find them mauu- 
factured duto premature “saints,” wearing 
the titles of "salvation" without the merits of 
character. We find scores and scores of young 
men mud women, with thelr souls all nicely 
“saved” by the Church's most approved meth- 
ols, whose cehnraeters ure wholly unformed by 
any decent model, and whose lives are aimless, 
frivolous, and vapid to the Inst degree. 

Free religion has n truer statement and a bet- 
ter appeal to make than all this, It comes with 
faith im man, first and above all things. of 
man it never ean. de air. Tt makes no state- 
ment of his dogradutlon which does not include 
also an announcement of his natural capacity 
for improvement and n prophecy of hls coming 
perfection. Tt appeals to the native manhood in 
man, to the native womanhood in womab. It 
appeals to the self-respecting, brave, generous, 
knightly qualities in human nature; also to the 
gentle, tender, humbte, pure, aspiring. It asks 
no abasement of the will, no surrender of the 
conscience; no disuse of the treason, Ji asks in- 
dependence rather—ntter, fearless, consistent. | 
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especially adapted, iu all this, to inspire 
— if it ed but fairly muke its appeal to 
them, It looks upon them with no lachrymose 
or morbid sentiment of anxiety, no rueful coun- 
tenance of threatening or condemnation, It ap- 
peala to all in them that has natural belonging to 
thelr age; its method with them is education 
avd development, not crucifixion or repression. 
It furnishes them with fair and noble Ideals, lifts 
up before thelr eyes grand and glorious opportun- 
ities, invests this human life for them with un- 

bt of significance, It invites them to lib- 
erty; it invites them to action; it invites them 
to heroic enterprise, It gives them thoughts to 
think that are now, captivating, and inspiring; 
it gives them aima to cherish which are alluring 
to the noblest ambition. 

Free religion, in short, is adapted to the needs 
and capacities of the young as well asof the old, 
It has an appeal to make which is stirring and 
saying alike to youth and to age. Let radical 

ta fear not to teach radicalism to their chil- 
dren. If it is truth, it will be safe for the young 
to know It; fur safer, indeed, than to know error 
and falaity and superstition. It will set free 
their Intellecta—one of the prime conditions of 
growth Into noble character; it will impart to 
them a new sense of the dignity of their nature, 
and lead them to recognize with joyful surprise 
thelr own possibilities, Let radical parents 
teach radicalism to their children, and then fortify 
such teaching with their own superior lives. 

A. W. S. 


— - 
AN APPEAL TO LIBERALS. 


The Executive Committee of the Free Relig- 
jous Association would hereby make an appeal 
to the liberal-minded people of America to In- 
crease the membership of the Association. This 
appeal is made for two reasons. First, it is a 
point of practical importauce that the names of 
those persons in different parts of the country 
whoare really in sympathy with the Associs- 
uon should be known. That there may be co- 
operation In the practical work of the Associa- 
tion, there must be this acquaintance. Bec- 
ondly, it is Important that the Association should 
have an increase of its funds. If ull the people 
in America who really belleve in the principles 
of the Association were to pay into its treasury 
the annual fee for membership, it would doubt- 
les have nll the funds that it needs. We can- 
not expect this of all. But why can we not bave 
ou its roll of membership before the Annual 
Meeting, the 20th of next May, às many as 
two (bousand new names? It is safe to say that 
this notice will be rend by ut least ten thousand 
pemons Taking the ordinary estimate of the 
number of readers of each copy of every news- 
paper that is printed, it should be rend by a 
much larger number than that. But we will 
ppoe that ten thousand persons will not only 
glance over it, but actually read it. Of these 
ten thousand, certainly one fifth part must be 
sufficiently iu sympathy with the objects of the 
Free Religious Association, and sufficiently able 
fecuniarily, to give it their active support, if 
they would only take the trouble to do so, 

Friends, will not those of you who have not 
heretofore taken this trouble now take it? Cer- 
tainly, it is but a small thing to ask of those who 
really believe in the Association, that they will 
snd to it their names and Post-Oftice address 
andthe One Dollar which is the fee for Annual 
Membership. Here is nn organization to whose 
principles you assent; àn organization which, 
through Conventions, Lectures, aud Publica- 
lione, is endeavoring to aflect public opinion in 
America ngalnst the various evils of dogmatism, 
wiperstition, aud sectariunism, and in favor of 
free, rational, humane, and joyous views of re- 

i an organization which imposes upon its 
rca Ho test of speculative opinion or bellef, 

N promote through the frce and better 
— human nature the highest interests of 

: and virtue. Will you uot give it your 
* Who will end us the two thousand 
new name? 

tis desired leo that all old members of the 
— should renew their zutseriptlous. 
Ist of members was partially lost by the 
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Boston fire; but we hope to be able to re-write all 
the old names. Names and remittances 
(whether of one dollar or a larger amount) may 
eie to the Treasurer, R. P. Hallowell, 89 

Jonimercial street, Boston, or to 
New Hoik, Mem. eee 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary of Free Religious Association. 

The above Appeal for ald to the Free Relig- 
ious Association will be received, I doubt not, 
with responsive sympathy by n large proportion 
of the readers of THE INDEX. I shall walt im- 
patiently to hear how many names and dollara 
are gent to Mr. Potter by way of reply to it; and 
if all who send In. consequence of it will please 
mention the fact in their letters, I venture to 
think that Mr Potter will record it, and by and 
by tell us the sum total, The Free Religious 
Association, or rather the individual officers of it, 
have given to THE INDEX most constant and 
Generous assistance; let us try, friends, to show 
that Tue INDEX is not ungrateful, but that its 
subscribers are prompt to return one good act by 
another. We ali believe in the Association ; let 
us all help It now, after its severe losses by the 
great fire. F. E. A. 

OOo ———————— 


FROTHINGHANM'CS “RELIGION OF HUMAN- 
ITT.“ 


I have been waiting with eager interest for 
this book, because It has long seemed to me that 
the author was far better fitted than any one 
among us to formulate and systematize the 
thoughts that many of us hold. Certain men— 
often the most brillant men—are compelled by 
their nature tó speak for themselves only. It 
would be absurd to select Bartol or Weise, for 
instance, to frame a statement In which many 
could unite, This would be to lose the peculiar 
power of the men, the subtilty of their thoughts, 
the vivseity of their sallies, the brilliant daring 
of their paradoxes, the freedom and originality 
of their methods. But Frothingham has his feet 
always on the earth; he knows precisely what 
he means to say, and says it, When itiseaid, he 
finds—so clear is his brain, and firm and consec- 
utive his thought—that it is precisely the state- 
ment for which many are walting, and in which 
many can sympathize. 

It has sometinies seemed to nie, on reading 
his printed sermons, that they suffer a little from 
the need of the orator to make points. An ora- 
tor, In the pulpit or out of It, ts constantly temp- 
ted to over-weight each important statement & 
little,—to over-accentunte It, in order to lodge it 
in the hearer's mind. An epigram or an anti- 
thesis will be remembered, where à more vare- 
fully guarded combination of statements will 
take no hold. Be this as it may, this book es- 
capes this danger, and I have found but one 
instance where the writer has risked belng sert- 
ously nilsunderstood for the sake of emphasis, 
When he says, on p. 103, ‘The effort to obtain 
human approval of conduct is Incessant; it is 
the only effort made," he ylelds to the orator's 
danger: and, in empbasizing the importance of 
the human influence around us, he risks being 
misunderstood. 

Comparing Frothingham with Parker, we feel 
of course a waut of that full breadth of hearty 
humanity, that aroma of the soil, in which that 
great worker excelled all other men. Not that 
these things are wanting In the younger man— 
on the contrary they are always present; but in 
Parker they abounded and overflowed, Yet the 
careful student must recognize In Frothingham 
a more original, nore continuous, and far better 
trained thinker. He ls Intellectually far closer- 
grained; rivets bis thoughts together; whereas 
Parker was discursive, popular, and repeated 
himself profusely. More than any man in 
America, Frothingham occuples the middle 
ground between Emerson and Parker,—sharing 
the high literary standard of the one with the 
other's hearty allegiance to men and to affairs; 
and uniting a systematic method which is all his 
own. 

And one thing that delights me In the book is 
jts thoroughly genial and hopeful tone; a thing 
here especially admirable because It is not with 
the author a matter of mere temperament, but 
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comes by resolutely irus aud usin 

best side of his reo egens There — e 
to whom it costs nothing to be buoyant; it 
is written in thelr blood that they should see the 
sunny aspect of everything. But the author of 
this book is not moulded all of sunshine. Those 
who know him know that not a fact of sorrow 
or of sin escapes him; he has his shadowy side: 
with a gloomier croed ora feebler moral purpose, 
he might have been driven into cynlelsm or mis- 
anthropy by the resistance or the incredulity of 
men, As It is, his book is brave, healthful, and 
heroic from beginning toend. The two closing 
chapters are, “The Soul of Good In things 
Evil," aud The Soul of Truth in Error." They 
will help many a sensitive and noble nature in 
its struggle to save Itself from a relapse into Ro- 
manism, Calvinism, or that greater peril of the 
age—the Saturday Review, 

Wo of the Religion,” to use the triumphant 
old phrase of the French Huguenots, are often 
asked for some one book which shall say what 
we believe, on the positive side. For one, I 
know no Englishman, no Frenchman, no Ger- 
man whose statement I could so well accept “for 
substance of doetrine“ if one were required to 
accept any—as this of Frothingham’s. It is 
small, but it is rich, strong, weighty, fresh, orig- 
inal—not merely in the sense of saying new 
things, but of stating old things in the new light 
of to-day. Add to this, an admirable literary 
execution (note, for instance, the magnifloent 
statement on pages 119-20, of the results of grad- 
ual divergence: ‘A difference of level makes 
Niagara.” “More or loss makes the antipodea’’) ; 
add also an essentially humane and noble spirit, 
—and it is plain enough that the President of 
the Free Religious Association has written a 
book which no other among Its members could 
have written, but of which all its members may 


well be proud. T. W. H. 
- oor — 
FREE RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 
IV. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BYSTEM. 


In considering the difficulties in establishing 
a national publie school system, I have already 
Incidentally referred to those offered by the re- 
ligious differences of our people, which nothing 
but a faithful adherence to the free religious 
principle can overcome, and to the great differ- 
ences of culture and sentiment In different parts 
of our widely extended country. Another diff- 
culty arises from the different conditions and 
needs of various classes of people. However 
unworthy the millennial state or a true republic, 
there does still exist among us a wide distinc- 
tion between the rich and poor, between those 
looking forward to n life of ense and varied en- 
Joyment, and those who know that hard labor 
for daily bread must be thelr portion, and that 
they must bend all their energies to securing 
material success. The lines of distinction are 
constantly changing, and many have the oppor- 
tunity of trying both experiences. Still the dis- 
tinction exists aud largely affectsthe problem of 
education. 

Now, it is very important that a free public 
echool system should enlist the interest of all 
classes in the community, so that ali shall con- 
tribute cheerfully to its support. It needs the 
culture and perfection of means, which the rich 
aud refined will claim for themselves; It must 
bave the earnestness, economy, and practical 
aim which is essential to the welfare of the 
working classes—alwaye the largest and most 
important portion of the nation. 

The establishment of High Schools in New 
Englaud la teudlug towards this result, by giving 
such superior advantages that many wealthy 
persons prefer to educate their children in them;. 
and as they soon find that those pupils who 
come up from the grammar schools in regular 
course are best prepared for the high school, the 
disposition to send children to the public schools 
fs extending even down to the youngest age. 
But while this custom raises the character of the 
schools and leads to better provislons for health 
as well as Instruction, it is possible that the pro- 
gramme of studies becomes sometimes ill-suited 
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to those who cannot look forward to a life of 
9 schools, for instance, ure required 
to fit boys for college; and although but one or 
(wo in the town desire this preparation, it takes 
an undue of the attention of the 
teuchers, to the comparative neglect of the prac- 
tical sciences. The long summer vacations, too, 
ure very pleasant and may be made profitable to 
those who ean spend them in travel or in pleas- 
ure, but are of very questionable advantage to 
thosa who have no resources at home, and who 
often acquire vagrant habits which are difficult 
to correct during the school term. Pupils who 
must leave school at an early age are not able to 
a loug course of thorough study, but 
the teacher should not dismiss them from her 
care without sowing some seeds for the future in 
n knowledge of the history of their country, and 
some taste for literature and art which will stim- 
ulate their desire for continued intellectual im- 
t. But the rich boy often loses as much 
frgm the luxurious habits of his home, and the 
want of motive for exertion, as the poor one 
does from limited opportunity for learning. 
Another great obstacle to this desirable blend- 
ing of all classes in the public schools is the want 
of attention to cleanliness and “health among the 
. How much excuse there is for this in ill- 
warmed and ill-ventilated houses, and iu the 
high priee of food, clothing, and labor, we all 
know; but the fact remains, that in any of the 
lower grades of public schools, even in our coun- 
try towns where there is less excuse for it, the 
air of the school-room is liable to be so vitiated 
by the and clothing of the pupils, that 
no mother able to do otherwise is willing to ex- 
pose her young childreu to it. No amount of 
care in ventilation on the part of the teacher is 
sufficient to overcome this evil And yet it is 
im t for the perfection of the National 
System, that its citizens should unite in it even 
in its earliest stages. But as each mother feels 
the individual eare of her own children more 
strongly than the duty to the public good, there 
seems to be no remedy for this last difficulty but 
in the improvement and elevation of the whole 
people, by spreading abroad a knowledge of san- 
itary laws, and creating a public opinion that 
will demand that every child attending school 
shall be cleanly in person and dress. The react- 
ion on the home life would be very beneficial. 
Believing that the blending of all classes in 
the publie schools would be as beneficial to the 
rich as to the poor, and that the frivolity and 
contempt for others engendered by exclusive, 
fashionable schools is more dangerous to public 
morals than the ignorance or rudeness of the 
poorer classes, and that each would benefit the 
other by uniting in earnest study under the care 
of wise teachers,—it seems to me that a national 
School System, open to all and adapted to all, is 
the goal at which we should aim; but that we 
shall not arrive at it the sooner for overlooking 
or under-estimating the obstacles in the way. 
E. D. €. 
— —— 9 — 
METHODS OF REFORM. 


The Labor Reform party is the only party 
that, in good faith, has presented Woman Suf- 
frage as n politica! issue at any State election 
held in Massachusetts. The Suffrage plank of 
the Republican platform, regarded in the most 
favorable light, implies nothing more than good- 
natured indifference on the part of political 
managers. During the canvass that succeeded 
the adoption of this plank by the State Conven- 
tion, it was not considered binding upon any 
candidate for any office high or low, and men 
were elected (o the Legislature without the 
slightest reference toit. The announcement of 
the Woman's Journa/, that Woman Suffrage is 
or ever has been n Republican issue in Massa- 
chusetts, is overwhelmingly disproved by the 
history of the party. And herein cousists the 
blunder of the Journol. It has assumed lo have 
n very large constituency in the ranks of the 
Republicans, and by its proclamations Hus at- 
tempted to commits great party to à mensure 
for Which it is not prepared. 

The enfranchisement of the women of this 
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country is a foregone conclusion, hut itis a con- 
clusion that must be reached by a method differ- 
ent from that of the Journal. It will be arrived 
at through the religious and political education 
of the people. Public opinion cannot be forced ; 
it must be educated; and on this subject the 
women of America must be enlightened before 
we dare look for substantial victory. 

Our representative journal should plead the 
cause without concealment and without com- 
promise; in dealing with socloty, with politics, 
and especially with the dominant religion, it 
should be untiringly aggressive and always 
thoroughly independent. I gladly pay my trib- 
ute to the ability and devotion of the Journal, 
wo conspicuous in seme departments; but 
as an advocate of Woman Suffrage, I lument 
the infatuation of its political direction. At 
independent journal, it seems lo me, would 
have thanked such republicans as honestly voted 
for a suffrage-plank, and condemned such as 
were too indifferent to oppose it. It would have 
exposed and denounced the empty professions of 
a party, and the moral recklessness of a conven- 
tion, that could declare in favor of an important 
measure and then deliberately nominate, for 
the highest office of the State, man who had 
proved himself unequal to expressing an opinion 
on the subject, The Women's Journal preferred 
to construe the indifference of a party as an 
earnest of its sincerity, and the contempt of 
party leaders as fidelity to the new issue. En- 
tering the political arena, it thought to capture a 
party—and was itself captured. 

I object to the method of the Journal not only 
because it brings discredit upon the good cause, 
but because it is essentially a wrong method. It 
is based upon the principle of expediency, and 
sacrifices the principle of truth; that is, of abso- 
lute right. The moral tone of reformatory jour- 
nalism is lowered the moment an editor subordi- 
nates his idea to political expediency. The mo- 
ment he cousents to modify, to postpone, or to 
suppresa righteous judgment of a political party, 
especially one from which he has gained some- 
thing and expects more, that moment he com- 
mences his own moral destruction. Mr. Jolin- 
son tells us that “by Hindu law, the qudge who 
sits silent and does not deliver his real opinion, 


is deemed guilty of deliberate falsehood.” If 


Christian editors were subject to Hindu law, I 
believe we should soou perceive a development 
of moral courage that would add vastly to the 
value and credit of American journalism. 
n. op. M. 
--— o eme — 
TWO RADICAL BOOKS. 


Two books recently published ought nol to go 
unnoticed by Tims INDEX, as they are. remarka- 
bly fine examples of a kind of literature that 
radicalism nlone produces, and. that radicalism 
will by and by, it is hoped, produce in larger 
quantity. Their author is a young Englishman of 
excellent ability and university training who was 
brave enough to flee from 4 clerical destiny and 
from certain palpable social advantages in obedi- 
ence to the call of his intellect; a thing easy 
enough to do in America where traditions are 
movable and social bands elastic, but a thing 
not so easy to doin England where mind only 
leaves the ruts of routine by force of severe 
wrenching. 

The first of these volumes, repriuted here some 
years ago, but still almost unknown as yet, is 
entitled, “The Pilgrim and the Shrine," It de- 
seribes with wonderful skill, vigor, and brilliuney 
the outward and inward experience of a young 
man of education who pushes away from his 
double home of country and of faith, to seek his 
fortunes on the opposite side of the terrestrial 
and intellectual globe. The account of his 
travels by sea and laud, of tlie eustonus he falls 
in with, the people he meets, the minds with 
which he finds himself in fellowship, the adven- 
tures and adventurers he eneounters,—has all 
the charm of a romauce, observation and reflect- 
lon being so delightfully blended In every chapter 
that the reader's imagination is as much enter- 
tained as his eye, his intellect as much enriched 
as bis store of information, And the story of 
the miud's journey from one. region of specula- 
tive thought to nnother is narrated with an easy 
grace, that makes this most delicate and subtile 


| portion of the book seem like tbe rich, natural 

bloom, the fresh balsumie odor of the ground 
over which the traveller passed. The reader is 
hardly aware of the processes of transition from 
point to point, so skilfully are the spiritual expe- 
riences blended with the natural, Mr. Maitland 
—for that, as his American publisher, Mr. Put- 
nam, tells me, is his name—is so simple and ra- 
tional iu his methods, his purpose is $0 sincere, 
his heart so sound, his perception so true, that 
no gulf or crack is visible; he curries his reader 
round the world of belief without n jar, and 
brings him in cheerful spirits to his journey's end 
without homesickness or fatigue. He is happy 
in being where he is; the fresh delight in Na- 
ture, the full joy of mental freedom, the content 
of a healthy and busy soul being more than suf- 
ficient compensation for the spiritual ffesh-pots 
he bas left at home. ‘The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine” ought to be a favorite book with radi- 
cals, for il associates their views with knowledge, 
culture, elegance, wit, and imagination, disproy- 
ing once for all the charge of baldness so often 
brought against then. 


The second volume is in some respects even 
more remarkable than the first, though perhaps 
less easily interpreted. I need not suy perhaps, 
for tolerably intelligent erities have failed to 
understand it, less through the author's fault, 
though, than through the cloudiness of their own 
perceptions, They suspected à mare's nest in it 
and turned their whole power of discernment on 
the suspected point, leaving the uoble aspects of 
the book unnoticed. ‘The title, “ Higher Law,” 
was not, I think, a fortunate one ns it hap- 
pened; for it had about it a savor which recent 
agitating discussions on the ‘ Great Social Ques- 
tion” had made excessively offensive to refined 
people. It was less unpleasantly suggestive iu 

‘ngland than here: had the author known thal 
it would be so, he might have affixed to the 
American reprint a title that would have been 
more agreeable and equally expressive. 


The story turns on the fortunes of two young 
married people whose personal characters as in- 
dividuals and ns mutually related, as modified 
by circumstances and determined by tempera- 
ments, are probed and exhibited with the miäs- 
tery of a profoundly thoughtful anda deeply sym» 
pathetic mind. The book is a study of human 
character by purely rational methods, all con- 
ventional theories being put aside, The study is 
made on noble people in a noble style. The 
argument runs all. the way over the uplands of 
the mind, where the verdure is rich, the 
horizon wide, the landscape varied, the sir brat- 
ing, the frequent glimpse of river and hill su- 
perb; where the poisonous damps of the sunlces 
valleys never come, and no stenches from the 
low morasses penetrate. 

The seenery of the book, natural and social, bs 
magnificent. The old world and the new world 
vend their attractions; the Druidieal stones on 
Salisbury plain eompete with the mountains in 
Mexico; life in anclent Rome and life at Silver 
Mine exhibit iu turn the influences which oppo- 
site slates of civilization exert on the mind. The 
chapters are if any thing. too crowded with 
knowledge in many departments nud thoughts 
on many themes; they must be read carefully 
and pondered well, but they who can appreciate 
their intellectual wealth will rejoice in thelr 
splendor, and they who cannot will find. refuge 
at very frequent intervals in the warm shelters! 
retreats of human society, 

Neither of the volumes contains the polemical 
passuges that are commoti in books devoted tù 
such high ends as these are. Though abound 
ing in discussions, they are spontancots, inet 
dental, and facile, Jike the natural overflow of 
mental energy at work on Favorite themes. 
Such books are truly emancipating in their Iu- 
fluence; they at the same time stimulate and 
instruct, entertain and educate ; entertain while 
educating and educate while entertaining. Pro 
ducts of a high culture, they create respect for 
culture; and this is one of the erying needs in 
America. The greatest questions are brought 
into disrepute by crudeness and coarseness of 
mind. It is only when trained uud polished 
intellects grapple with’ them, that their bearing 
is disclosed, 77 0, B. V. 
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LOXDON LETTER. sous and—no God.“ The plain fact is that It is * 


WHERE THE NEW YEAT FINDS Us IN ENGLAND, 


LN DOox, January J, 1571, 


The Lundon Tin e—which ocensionally gives 
us an editorial written with a felicity worthy of 
Jeremy Taylor—closes its Now Year greeting 
with the following sentences: “While we 
‘change, all the world changes; and as our own 

ple at home become ripe for thts or that addi- 
tion lo their powers or opportunities, all the 
nations of the world—at least, those witbin our 
pale—are advancing to that maturity which 
precedes u new phase, perhaps n glorious trans- 
formation. But they who are too cager for ripe- 
newoften find rottenvess in Its place, and have 
to be content with it. Let us all move on, gen- 
uy, and togethez—at the pace, if possible, that 
does not kill, but yet makes n day's work. A 
New Year isthe timo to wish God-speed to all 
the wayfarers on the broad road of our common 
humanity. We would sev no laggards, no wan- 
derers, und none pushing on so impetuously us to 
lose all fellowship of thought nnd feeling. It is 


the world's work, not ench man's own, that is to. 


be done." 

Let me now make unotlier quotation. It is 
from the Fall Mall Gazcile's farewell to 1872. 
speaking of Strauss new work for which Mr. 
Hlndstone's denunciation lus created n general 
demand, it says: “Strnuss only says la hls own 
ilislect, and in an outspoken systematic manner, 
what large numbers of other people think in 
their hearts, and insinuate less distinctly with 
thelr lips, To take an Ilustratlon of a very dif- 
ferent sort, look at the letters which have lately 
heen appearing in tho Zinice about prayers for 
fine weather. The archbishop mukes a polite 
suggestion that such prayers ongbt not to 
be omitted under our present rainy ecireum- 
«ence, and he is immediately confronted 
by proposers of ‘dilemmas for the clergy,' 
who say that rain is wanted and will do 
mol in the long run, to say nothing of ita 
relieving consumptive patients from the neces- 
sity of going to Madeira. We cannot think that 
we misinterpret these suggestions when we rend 
them as oblique references to one of the great 
dificultles connected with the whole theory of 
prayer, the difficulty of knowing what to ask 
lorif one expected to get it. To any one who has 
oleerved the sigus of the times und the course of 
opinion, say, for a generation past, it is obvious 
voough that this state of mind cannot proceed 
further in the direction in whieh it has been 
Meadily moving for several generations, without 
producing immense practical results of n sort 
which noone can distinctly predict, but which 
vannot be predicted, however indistinctly, with- 
wit feelings of the deepest solemnity. Infinite 
mblroversy ou moral ynd religious subjects com- 
bined with the progress of physical ecienee, and 
the wide application of its methods to subjects 
Which are not physical, have brought ua to re- 

aud moral anarchy. "Tempus edax, tem- 

Ws ferar rerum.’ The year closes to-night; 
who knows what to-morrow will bring forth?“ 

The above two extracts frou the ablest Jour- 
"i tn England furnish, Think, a pretty falr 
miror of the condition in which the new year 
"f Keventy-three fuds us. Hopelessly (and 

y) unmoored from the old dry docks of 

Unristianity, the educate world of England is 
Talved to move slowly, eautious]y,—'! gently, 
avd altogether," us the Tonea advises,—and not 
‘st up ity shrines un the first mossy or pic- 
luresyue rock that rises on the sen, however 
labelled the “Isles uf the Blest," The miud of 
— is not so small thatit can be speedily 
ma il Nothing is more remarkable than to 
wine f W few are they who are now ready to 

, elt new liberty in the consols of any 

They use the method of one, and ap- 
"i 22 . of another, system; they 
mii th ly recognition for the Positivist, 
Mie] by | vord for the Secularist. But they 
Wid) a Ae. initlated "mong their devotees, 
very fe on, PL nsociated with Conitism, 
erly ee it. Professor Jowett, who re- 

men € Positivist “School,” is said to 

d tat he found. there “ three per- 


a part of the general revolt from the Christian 
scheme (hat all schemes are looked upon with 
suspicion, and the new religion when It comes 
will come insensibly, without observation, ns 
coral fslands are built, or as tho seasons are rt- 
newed, 

And yel there are many Appearances around us 

which would enable wreactionist to write just as 
hopefully of the signs Indicating u backward 
inarel toward the Dark Ages. Corresponding 
with the tendency of the liberated to become 
ever more free, is a tendency of the enthralled to 
become more entangled with the yoke of bond- 
age. Every year the Roman Catholics become 
more ultramontave, the ritualista more Roman- 
ist, the orthodox dissenters more superstitions. 
How few see that this intenser shadow Is due to 
the intenser light! How few see In these retro- 
gressions the evidence that the educated have 
abandoned these several «ystems and left to the 
ignorant that completer control by which they 
are able to degrade them without further hind- 
rance from thinkers, and make them into their 
own image and likeness! ‘The advance of error 
in churches isin the exact ratio of the ebbing 
away of intelligence from them. And that ad- 
vance has gone on so rapidly that it tends more 
and more to distil all Uugering elements of cul- 
ture from them. We repeatedly hear of things 
oceurring—especinlly iu these Christmas times 
in churches, that once would have hardly been 
borne by their worshippers ; such as the worship of 
the babe in its manger, by toy-representation on 
altars with cattle standing around, in the Cath- 
olic churches, and In both Catholic and Ritual- 
istic the novelty of adoring certalu particular 
parts of the wounded body of Jesus. It Js the be- 
lief of the Buddhists that Buddha, when dying, 
bequeathed his body to be made into separate ob- 
jects ofadoration. These physical relics of Buddha 
are preserved in fine temples, chiefly in Ceylon. 
In London wo also now see in the ritualist organ 
advertisements for hair shirts. Greater sanctity 
than in former years sechis also to be attached 
to sacred trees and plants. I doubt if any de- 
vout Tree-worshIpper among our Saxon fathers— 
in deference to whom the holly, mistletoe, and 
ivy were retained for the Yule festival—would, 
should he appear now on earth, feel much like a 
Rip Van Winkle while entering some of our 
churches. And perhaps he would Join warmly 
in singing such verses as these which I take 
from a Christmas Carol Just composed: 


“Happy, thrice happy, the glorious time, 
Wher ihe holly oxen s with its verdure subline 
fos dulnesa thut Lens uke A big himare aera T 
"rom the poor man's low hut to the gorgeo ind, 
Cnonvs: For the lyy-decked roof-tree bids trnec lu 
our sorrow, 
And our Baby-King comes with salvation to-morrow, 


“Now clean bo the henrthstoue and biasing the log, 

No coko from the gas-house nor turf from the bog, 

The log burning bright bids the fultuful remember, 

That in Bethlehem crib wept the Lord In December, 
CHORUS: For the Ivy-decked," ete, 


Where a little more progress“ of this kind will 
land our retrogressives I leave you to judge. 
Recently there occurred our annual Day of In- 
tercession, on which all the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church held special services ond prayers 
for the sending of more laborers Into the field of 
Forelgn Missions, The occasion was followed 
by a sharp discussion In the press as to why 
more missionaries did not come forward to keep 
up the work so zealously begun by Heber and 
others; and why those who did go among the 
heathen had so little success. The actual and 
very obvious source of the difficulty was not 
touched; namely, (hat intelligent elergymeu no 
longer believe that the “heathen” are going to 
hell for lack of Christianity, and that the said 
Uhenthen" Bud tn the Christianity brought 
them by the wulntelligent a poor re-bash 
of their own exploded myths. But you muy 
Judge with what feelings the cultivated Hin- 
dus, Parsees, and Musulmans now in our 
Englixh Culversities and Law Courts read slong 
with the intercessory services for thelr races such 
rural items as the recent sale of his wife along 
with other furniture for 10s. by a mun ot Wat- 
ford; and also the following, which I quote from 
the latest newspaper laid on my table. At Hull, 
Henry Jackson, drum-major to the Hull Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps, was committed on charge of 
swiudling a. farmer named Richardson of about 


thirty pounds, by pretending to cure him with 
magical prescriptions from India labelled, “Two 
Dozen Sacred Trees,” tlie!“ Elixer of Life" etc, 

“ Remarkable superstition was brought t 
lo-day at the Dorset Quarter Sessions, Chat — 
Curtis, an elderly man, of Rampisham, was 
charged with obtaining money by false 
tences from William and Jane Davis—a labor- 
ing couple living in the parlsh of Broadinayne. 
Davis had n son who is affected with idiocy and 
epilepsy. The poor man believed that some evil 
spirit was about the boy, and resorted to Curtis, 
oe ava chuni — Prisoner said ‘he'd 

what he could do,’ and obtained ent of 
ten shillings. In the autumn Deon went to 
Curtis again, and asked him ‘How about the 
boy?’ The wizard replied, ‘He'll t better after 
ed PA 7 time MER fancied himself pos- 

vf an ev an ed the 

exorciser to deliver im sje Je — 4 "both 
he and his son were overlooked by some evil 
person, and besought Curtis ‘to take the spirit 
off them.“ He was told it would cost some 
money to make him right; but he had falth. 
They had paid to the p mer during the t 
eighteen months about £20 from their savings 
and earnings, He had given them no medicine 
but he once told Mrs, Davis that her husband 
must do nway with the pick he had lent to the 
stable-boy Trent, for ‘that was the biggest part 
of the mlechlef;' accordingly Davis got the pick 
nnd buried it. So late ns last Saturday Mra. 
Davis took Curtis £2 4s. As to the result, Davis 
said his son was better, but with regard to the 
effect on himself he could give no satisfactory 
account, Superintendent Hure, of Dorcheater, 
had 270 85 of ee proceedings, and caused «T eus 
Boner 8) ended. e whe senten t 
six mouths’ cer labor.“ 4 

For a sixpence too the pagan in London may 
purchase Zadklel’s Almanac for 1873 which Is 
widely circulated, and in the preface thereot 
read the following: Not a day goes by with- 
out furnishing freely evidences of the power of 
the stars, Only now do I rend of the asasina- 
tiou of the Governor General of India, who was 
stabbed twice in the baek ou the 8th of February 
this year 1872. I turn to the Ephemeris for 1822, 
on the 2]st of February, at which time be was 
born; audlo! I flud the Moon at noon that day 
in Aquarius, 23°10’, nnd the evil Mars in close op- 
position to her, from Leo, 29°14’, in which sign, 
us all astrologers know, he rules the back. Hence 
was he stubbed in that purt of the body. (Ho 
was H. R. H. Prince Alfred—bori with the evil 
Mars In Leo squaring the Moon—Oth August 
1814—und he also was shot In the back.) But 
there was no kind of fatality in the matter. 
Had he (and Mayo) been educated aright, had 
be understood the fundamentals of astrology, he 
might, and no doubt would, have escaped the 
fatal blow; for he never would have ventured 
into India when a large solar eclipse wus pend- 
ing, on the 22d December 1870; with the Suu, 
Moon, Saturn, and Venus all jolued on the place 
of the malefic Uranus, in his nativity and lu the 
ruling sign of India,—Zadklel Tao Sze." 

Truly said the wise Confucius to the Governor 
of Yih: "Make glad those who are near, and 
those who are distant will come, The falling of 
men is that they neglect their own fleld to dress 
that of others. They acquire much of other, 
but little of themselves.” X. D. C. 

— — — X 
EVENING NOTES: 


BY S. W. MORSE, 


BOSTON RADICAL CLUB.—"THE VALIDITY UF 
° CHRISTIANITY." 


There wasa large gathering of friends at No. 17 
Chestnut street, to hear Dr. Bartol on the abore- 
mentioned subject. He began by saying: 
“There seem to be three parties in the fleld— 
Christian, extra-Christian, and anti-Christian; 
and these exhaust the subject” -und continu 
substantially as follows: 

Our religion ns observed and established has u 
value It ls impossible to increase, and to defend 
the inheritanee to whleh we have a warrantee- 
deed is our whole duty; or, this Is an old, anti- 
quated superstition, an {ucumbrapce on our 
prosperity, ke Turkey, the slek: man; or, it is 
an estate to be altered nnd enriched, as you put 
new fertilizers into your field or the modern im- 

rovements into n house,—a capital not to lle 
— but changed, re-invested in a thousand 
forms, and run like blood in the social frame. 
The methodical Wag Is not to n squarely 
ontside of Christianity and end with Impeach- 
menta of it. For one need not refer to what he 
is alien from; he haa uo interest In a ducl with 
it; his logic were indifference: as we are more 
Independent of Great Britain than we were in 
the Hevolutionary war; the Israelites were peer 
of the Egyptians with the Red Sea rolling be- 
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1 will have nothing to do | Was to do true and faithful work, and the origin- 


s 3 i T hold, 
and when a religion js done you will not free of the house * Mie &o to speak ? lity wonld take care of itself 
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ur land after bwen ears you can- rights Henven at at í 
do paid against. cb tnt i a great, win- The book of inspiration closed ? Nay, it never — — — It we were ufincqusinted 
dow. Possession is nine points of the moral | opened—that infinite volume. An flows, said the m 2 es already made, we te 2 e 
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AER have swept | than any outward thing. We en this great | defining Christianity. Seareely any — 1 the 
away a part of Beacon, Chestnut, aud Mt. Ver- | modern bend of the current, Christianity. Best aana were agreed in regard to it. It wasa mat- " 
non streets—a section rhaps big as the barned | names import! Home great soul starts every ter of interpretation ; and with such a variety 
distriet—as a common for the pror You cannot | enterprise, plants the now idea. I notice that of inerpretations, it could not be à Universal N 
rip up the social system, What holds the | radicals, who protest loudest against leaderstiip, igion. Bo with the Bible. What does the Bible 
has a certain right to hold it Christinn- | never get Socrates and Jesuaout of their minds. tench? He did not agree with Dr. Bartol that 
ty is here as un ap winted fact. ‘The doctrine of | Wher one said he did not think be should bare me) who ndvoented slavery were su lin 
Darwin is true of the mind and the * we liked gach an inquisitive man as Secrates Mery | that position by either the Old or New Testa. 
to, as well as of animals an plants: | well, or even Jesus altogether, another answered, ment. He had found them both strongly anti- 
there 8 à stroggie for life and a survival of the | “He is hard to suit.” The soul is hard to sult slavery, Wutthat was Aís interpretation ; others 
fittest i ities, customs, institutions ; and | with naught below baun invisible and without bad other interpretations. 1t was better to fall 
with what ill grace we kick at the antecedents | bound; yet all the mea d religions have had a back upon our sense of right and wrong, upon 
which were the stem, and the commencements | personal origin, —uone of them born of ab«trae- reason, and our humanity, instead of vomiting 
which were the root though in deep clefts and | tions,—every one an incarnation: in my free about authorities, He had, however, 4 
ich a purity greater than | religious neighbor's window ail hang the Christianity as simply love of God and man, 
lilies unfolds! The past is the ground for oue | Christmas wreaths. It is the glory of Jesus Thus each succeeding age gave a broader and 
foot of progress; the other is the air. Can nn that be stood for the soul. Bat we ate not the | Mobler interpretation, gradually including more 
individua his religious faith out ol, whole | soul; only , poor part of it, aud must revalve nnd more of the tae, discovering new rights 
cloth? The architecture of the beaver, the nest | about who is more. And vet the hard urging | and duties. Aud in this Une lay our 
of the bird, the hole of the bank-swallow the | on us of any historic character ns the only ex- Mr. Garrrison spoke at same length, and said 
hive of the bee, is no original or sudden skill, | ample, is profanity in the guise of piety. ""Dese- many good things which I * — 
but the triumph after ages of additions. Honor | crated by the British in 1775-6,” Is the Inscription report. : 
the divine and human 2 only in | on a marble tablet at the Old South Church: 
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deep. T 
— * eM do des —— Cid act have room. Only your dam makes it rage Phe most famous of modern workson the Eem- 
— Win, what a void of distraction must and riot in your ruin; let it run, it will itself itiu peoples is undoubtedly M. Renan v Histoire 
the summary disappearance of a concrete | Tear graco ant safely for its banks. But it ger. Générale ct Système Compare des Langues Sém- 
Rat Mkr Christianity, which, with all its ground- entiates every moment its drops; no Son of itiques. Asis well known, the author did not 
2 — I obsolete absurdities and God can be religious for another, Our religion confine himself to the discussion of 
ery, proud contribution of ra Hical thinking, must bea fresh procession. Even the glacier’ purely philological ; hut announced a sefiesof con- 
still represents in the present nations of the globe particles shift in its course down the mighty | clusious upon the general characteristics of the 
the majority by all odds of what sanctity nud | 5 Even the atoms of the rock dance, ‘Phe Remites, which were not destined to meet with 
trust and piety and hope and zeal and love are pyramidsstand, but were not to Egypt what they | 4 reception at all commensurate with the confi- 
yet in the world? vetas the iceberg, à mile In 15 to us. The Spirit says, “fehl -J make all gue with which may — ut — — The 
girth, that dips from the pole, to roll and split ngs new." work no sooner appeared t an it evoked opposi- 
aud melt, doubtless Christianity — p — tion from various irections. It was so sweep- 
change, is steadly assimilated and absorbed. A Iu listening to the essuy, Mrs. Cheney was re- ing in its character, involving rien and starting 
Swallow and digestion the whole Human- minded of ak K she hai just been reading, it contradictions of accepted theories aud, ou maby 
ity has; nothing so big and grand in an idea, which an artist at one time declared that the points, such a complete reversal of the settled 
* revelation it can not take down au line x beauty, is a curve; at another time he eytgect. t w age ara that " naturally became 
. Because we are nppropriatit sees uty only in straight lines. She subject to the most searchin; 4 
religion, getting what there is in it pun un we ought E — ys pol rag PA A . Renan had taken pains to assert that the only 
selves, and combining it with other things, there- t, and seo believe in the straiyhi lins that races which were of any consequence in the his- 
fore vanishes the old over-awing form. We are eads into the new future,—as the casnyist did tory of civilization were the Aryan and the Sem- 
Inna Oe draft on the human soul. Not a Still she thought there was real demand for itic; but, unfortunately, his estimate of oo 
cent will lost because it does not, as some uncompromising statement. Wo ure passing linrities and the achievements of each of 
stupidly insist, represent all our riches: it will through a period of transition, and need all the | races was such us to offeud the learned ve 
accomplish its object in passing into other shapes. light clear, strong, rational’ convictions ean tatives of both. "he scholarly Semite might be 
"Theme are flaws in every record, defects in all | bring. She recalled à remark of n distinguished willing to “lay the flattering unetion to his sont 
holy books, The Mosaic Law recognizes no obli- | man who said that the reason Women inver ted | tat, the world would never have attained to 
on ot truth: one of the ten commandments | nothing was because they were too symp! thetic, | {iis cunceptiont of the One God if it had not her 
bids false witness ou the ground of injury to a clinging to the past with so great ympathetic, for his ancestors; but how could he 
neighbor, but veracity enjoined for its intrinsic | No one invented anything ele iid tok epee. ELE kinsfolk were a race de er ut 
beauty we do not find. And in the New Testa- | the past, She did net fully endore tho aent- | ete e enpacity for the higher order of 
ment, with all its fine spirit, there is no doctrine ment, but seemed, tis E thought, to find a degre: 
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was as natural and famillar a» any feler re d the old. He was afraid at first that Dr. Bartol iu NE Muller gave M. Renan’s hypothe de 
would not be a Christian or unde partons) uot | ane going to put upon us the whole burden of religious “instinct,” which had evolve? oh 
pem — appeared now, but a lovi Y bl arist- | the old Christian religion, buta ho " en of fiene the Divine Unity, a most terrible maul- 
‘ 5 pe gion, but » proceeded and | ing. Fo terrible, i ^as the havoc which 
son illustrating — ud Ar um wr swept out into the flowing stream of the pre ug. Bo terrible, indeed, was Ule ave 
p > stre serit y do w y 
1 5 — »- at he e aeria to bring us all out regm pa a oh e 8 ho wan aTi hal 
iw ld not unseat conscience asa gn-be- | protest ght aud liberty, Ho thought that the | done, Tt has been playfully sald tliat, after Kant 
me. Not f Yan 2 ts 9 remark in. the cesuy, that J — i atifet by the | had marched the Nareologtenl and philosophical 
, ! à ~ , st re now woul à 
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und if I be a bondman and n n; Mrs, Cheney spoke in regani to art. 8 nt? lcman i 
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a conscious effort at being original. ‘Che thing | legitimate gpptication in tural history, 
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to the conscious P ² A ²˙ mm ˙· m y RESET ERE a of 
that when iud was stralned beyond its 
te" Ho demonstrated, moro- 
hy alleged monotheistic instinct of 
race was Inadequate to explain the 
of . But, alas! In a moment 
Mr. Miller allowed himself to com- 
ry fault for which he had reproved his 
Ale imagined himself confronted by 
ge with the difficulties which had lel 
him to adopt the hypothesis of & monotheistic 
instinct, an forest what he ben sg about 
danger of tra ng e ons, he inme- 
2 o} ed to 0 make the most dangerous 
all concel vable transfers—that of the notion of 
"igpeelal Divine revelation" from the domain of 
heology to that of philology and philosophy. 
Here was M, Renan's fault in a grosser and 
For while It is unquestion- 
“instinct” has Its legitimate 
It is, as Mr. Müller 


les excusable form. 
— that the term 
cation in natural history, 
i have known, a matter of ve nt ques- 
ton whether ric Me en vi na revele 
n hag Bi application, i. e., whether 
dene 4 to any tu even in the sclence from 
which he borrowed it. 


The objections which Mr. Müller raised against 


the hypothesis of a monotheistic instinct were 
abeolutely unanswerable; but when he substi- 
tuted for it a apecial divine revelation he surrend- 


the advantage of his victory, and as- 
2 position even less defensible than. the 
2 he had so successfully carried. He volunta- 
withdrew from the impregnable fortress of 
tive knowledge to take up his stand in the 
morass of theological ulation, 
After all the e v umen enn, E rts — 
that what the prodigal Frenchman ha 
- out over the whole Semitic race, the 
German concentrates in a single man. 
m indebtedness of "the rest of mankind" 
transferred from a race toa single individual. 
n ur . Muller's view it is a perversion both of 
of science and of the facts of hls- 
ni k about an entire race, with all its di- 
VY of tribes, arriving at the notion of the 
Divine Unity by instinct f but perfectly scientific 
and unquestionably historical to ayer that this 
noon was & gift or grace granted to one man,“ 
afer God had "tried and tempted” him and 
end Quat be could be trusted“ with it. [Vide 
" vol I., pp. 300—309, Am. 21 By 
bey ſa vor of e Deity, m consequence of 
s falth" and through "special revelation," 
Abraham became the fountain-head of all the 
monotheistic religions. If this astonishing nn- 
nouncement were not accompanied by the grave 
declaration on the part of The author that he 
"means every word to its fullest extent," we 
should feel eompelled to s ng that for the 
moment he had condescended to the “parler cen- 
Jantin of rellgion," however much ou 
such a facon de peor might be lu a scientific 
statement. Bu Abrabam is to be made to 
stand in this relation to the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, we may be pardoned for say- 
ing with Mr. Miller, “We want to know more 
of that man than we do.“ Why, however, one 
of the foremost representatives of modern aei- 
ence shoald have made such extraordinary asser- 
lions concerning a man of whom we can 
wanely be said to have a single notice that will 
sland the test of historical criticism, will, 
bim m 2 be w clear to minds 
t of comprehending how one who 
notwithstandin Ethe little we know of him," 
has been exalted to the dignity of being (he tife- 
E 4 that faith which was to unite all the 
of the earth, aud the author of that bless- 
ia which was to come on the Gentiles through 
tsus Christ," ean be justly dropped, in the next 
paragraph but one, to the rank n secondary im- 
r lu comparison with the very person 
oM who simply transmitted the blessing of 
Keh ho (Abraham) was the author. Still, apart 
D all this, it must be remembered that Mr. 
aller n refutation of Renan has no necessary 
2 with hisown hypothesis. We ma 
y thank him for showing that indisputable 
AA it imposible to acknowledge that the 
im race was endowed with a monothelstic 
net, without going so far in our gratitude as 
e his —.— theory, which also de- 
at qi any in the evolution 
the faih the One | ving God." His own 
^ researches [nto the religious history of 
dey bg people contain indications that the 
leu and a | enough to embrace all the 
poe 0 ^ little special attention to the devel- 
nek t of the monotheistie iden among the 
» ete" and philosophers will put the stu- 
lions. 


of place 


ü 
feat on l^ guard agains making any rash ad- 


Profesor Chwolson ja 

a Semite nnd also a ve 
ad opponent of the vlews of M. Renan als 
ling shout Iie Hemite race. The moat striking 
15 * brochure is the exceedingly con- 

matter he as n which it ls written, Out of the 
* is contained In its sixty-four pages 
a thon T Davi made n 
e without adding to the 
— tion pvm orto orn the clearness with which 
n € first fourteen 
Fe e a discussion of the principal 
lvenity of ve been adopted to explain the 
hiatorical development in the varlous 
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races and nations of the earth. The au 

ngrees with Buckle in rejecting the notion per 
vither religion or Jaws and political institutions 
have been “the prime movers ju human affairs," 
1n addition to this, however, he also utterly re- 
jects Buekle's own theory, that the nature of 
the soil, the situation and climate of a Aven 
country’ have determined the character, 
nnd destiny of the peuple dwelling therein. cont 
would he interesting, if the limits of this notice 
panel to exhibit his argument on this point 
n detail. He certainly adduces an array of facta 
which cannot be ial on ned on the above hypoth- 
esis, But it is more important to call attent on to 
the theory which Professor Chwolson himself 
advances, Heliglon, government, soll, climate, 
and the like, he gays, only influence “the form 
in which the ee lage whether of an Individ- 
ual or of n people, expresses ítself;" It is the 
character itself which ls the constant factor In 
the history of both individuals and races and 
which iu the last analysis determines their whole 
dev: Tamen and destiny. The character, we 
are told, is Innate and in its essence unchange- 
able; and if we want to know why one race or 
nation bas under certain conditions developed 
itself thus and so, and under certain circum- 
stances has acted thus and so, while another race 
or nation has under like conditions and eireum- 
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making up of euch judgments which it 
sible to eliminate. It ik quite — 4 t 
even-that same acheta would satisfy the re- 
quirements of all observers, aud the fillin up 
would be quite sure to vary very — 
ably when undertaken by different pe persons. Bo 
when the author informs us that from these 
characteristics all the manifold phenomena in 
the life, fortunes, institutions, and intellectual 
productions of the Bemitie peoples can be ex- 
lained, we confidently expect, before proceed- 
ng with him to make the trial, that facta will 
be selected, and some of them "twisted, to suit 
the theory, and that those which eannot be 
made to fit into it will be quletly red. And 
so it turns out. Still, it must be admitted that, 
in spite of the method, the essay la extraordins- 
rily instructive, and the characteriatique, per- 
haps, In the main, quite as successful a8 any at- 
tempt to embrace in one picture the whole spirit 
and history of eo many more or less divergent 
nationalities, aa are comprised under the Semltlo 
race, can ever hope to be. It may be remarked 
in conclusion that Professor Chwolson does not 
claim for the Bemites the exclusive honor of hav- 
ing given to the world the idea of the Unity of 
God; and also that, while signalizing the Vir 
tueg of his people, he does not fail to note many 
of their faults. 


pem 2 y er — 1 and . 
pursued an entirely erent course of action, | PHYSICS AND POLITICS; O. 

we must find out wherein the character of the plication of the prineip lea ot V Naben! sx ‘Belew: 
two peoples differ. To determine with seien- on and “Inheritance” to Political Soctety. 
tide precision the character of a whole race By Walter hot, P Author of “The 
would seem to the uninitiated an arduous and English Cons tution." New York: D, Ap- 
delicate task, and yet Professor Chwolson Is con- leton & Co. 1873, [Toledo: Brown & 
fident that it ean be done. He gives us a apeci- "nunce.] 


men of such work in what he modestly dealg- 
nates ns his ri np oo at a characteriatique of 
E Remito 
eculiar! ities of n people, it is sald, are at- 
tried je to four main causes: (1) To the 
quality of its intellect; (2 Ir that of its heart and 
nervous system; (3) to the relation of proportion 
which these bear to each other; and (4) to the 
manner in which Ita mental gifts are distributed 
i, c. whether they are represented ^ small 
number of individuals or are genorously divided 
among the mass of the peo yp Under theee 
rubrics the author proceeda fo give a description 
of character which he assumes will apply to all 
the Semitic peoples, It is as follows: 
“Tn regard to intellect: The Semite poeses- 
ses no such wealth and diversity of ideas as does 
the Aryan; but he has & sound, practical, one 
might almost sn. mathematical, intellect, the 
power of easy and quick comprehension, and an 
acuteness that often degenerates into hair-split- 
ting. With such new ideas and 1 81 ha 
flow from the intellect alone the Semites have 
not greatly enriched mankind; but the ideas or 
this kind whieh they bave once grasped, 
have elaborated with the greatest subtilty ad 
pursued to their ultimate consequences. 
“Tn respect to the emotions and to the organi- 
zation of the nervous system: The Bemite 
senses deep and casily excited senalbilitles, and 
is capable of powerful emotions; he is therefore 
vivacious, mobile, excitable, pasionate, enthusi- 
astic, activo and enterprising, flexible and plas- 
tie, cusily eotnprehends new and strange circum- 
stances and conditions, and accommodates him- 
self to them without difficulty, without allowing 
himself to be absorbed by them. 
“Concerning the relation. of the comm red of 
heart and intelloet to cach other: The exeltabll- 
ity and passlonnteness of the Semlte nro regu- 
lated by the intellect; there is in hima certain 
equilibrium between head and heart, which pre- 
serves them mutually from excesses. The Kem- 
ite seems, therefore, to oscillate between ex- 
tremes; for while in the Aryan either the intel- 
lect or the heart predominates, we find in 
the Semite à sharp In cisive intellect in connec- 
tlon with deep Pocken emotional nature—reflec- 
tion coupled with enthusiasm. 
“With reference to the distribution of mental 
gifts; Among the Bemites there have been com- 
paratively fewer great men of eminent mental 
Padowment, 80 ed geniuses, than among the 
Aryan nations; ou the other and, the masses 
of the people are more richly endowed among 
the former than among the latter; so that, if 
among the Semites fewer genluses ure found, 


there are among them proportionately more 


This is the second volume of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series,” a series which should 
m volume by volume into every radical hand in 

e country. It—the serles—ia Poe on a 
lan Which will make it a kind of Bible of Posi- 
ve Knowledge for To-day. It is thoroughly 
adapted to the Nou tende publie yet gives the 
—1 and latest results of advan ced eclence, and 
it is readable and attractive na well as instruc- 
tive. Mr. Bogehot even, who may be thought 
to have a ‘dry and heav 11 subject, has made a 
very Interesting book. ig style ia brisk, clear, 
vigorous he deals with a peu many interest- 
ing facta: Ar is as thorough a thinker, free and 

Leal an d scholarly, as any one could ask; and 
points which are of 


he touches a great man 
ne of his aix chaptere 


keen practical Interest, 
ison '"The Age of Discussion," and in the course 
of It he an T ‘Tn much of Europe, and in Eng- 
land pa cularly, the Influence of religion has 
been very different from what it was In antiq- 
uity. Jt has been an influence of discussion, 
Rince Luther's time there has been a conviction, 
more or leas rooted, that n man may by an intel- 
lectual process think out a religlon for himself, 
and that na the highest of all duties, he ought to 
doso. The influence of the political discussion, 
nnd the influence of the religious discussion, have 
been 80 long and so firmly combined and have 
so effectually enforced one another, that the old 
notions of loyalty, and fealt, ty, and authority, as 
ed existed In the Middle e have now over 
the best minds no effect," It is by such broad | 
— 2 views that Mr. not makes his pages 
interesting and valunble. In bis first chap- 
ter e discusses matters of primitive preparation 
for politicul soclety, the original elements, In 
the second ho considers the part which conflict 
Then come two 


between these elements pl 
ch nations come Into 


chapters on the way in wh 
being ; after which the part played by discussion 
in dev 'eloping blic progress is considered; and 
the work concludes with a chapter summing "T 
the argument of the book in regard to the politi- 


cal pre-requisites of progress. E. 6. T. 
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the Aryans. | alm 
fere I cse ees persons emote owent fr foris Gr ee teres e supposes 
han among the latter, while the spec 
om. pom fundamental pecullaritles of the | the Instantaneous creation of 8 - 
Semites are derived pn emp] aeta ed sf ig phe ule Oe en I [4L 
ties: 1, Sobriety of intellect an of ex- cous generation dh fie 
travugant phantasy. 2. Sharply defined Indi- | nor lesa than nta 83 m os 
viduality o each person. 3. Depth and inwa monlzes wit orm: B — ny K 


ness of the emotional -nature, excitability of the 
game, and, an à consequence thereof, receptivity 
for humane ideas, inclination to benevolence, 
easily awakened enthusiasm for an idea, dispo- 
sition to place mind, ideas, above material bews; 
a more spiritual conception of the extern 
world and a tendency to Idealism.’ 
Now the palpable objection to all this 157 — 
while it may be sufficiently — for the or- 
dinary purposes of popular descr iption and delin- 
eation, it Is by the very nature the case want- 
ing in the absolute exnetness of sclentific classi- 
fication. There le a subjective element in the 


ngly contradicts it. Nor is it on hi- 
— cal grounds alone that the ny eed of 
ntaneous generation reels, in a 
urely scientific c light, It is Tes an qe ques- 
tien. Although Incapable of verification in some 
acts S actual experiments, 


conducted 
d, highest sclentifie reputation, petra 


men of 

te nent that, In other aspects, spontane- 
— . may be a normal fact, even at 
the present time. A few words on this subject 


be deemed out of place. 


t 
will not, we trast, generatio œguivocd, or 


In its widest sense, 


ee :)! 


s also sponté- 
“spontaneous. gen A 
pari Dugès, hetorogenesi Wy Burdach, 
od. comin 2 existence of an organized 
being otherwise than by 


rentage. ‘The phrase 
is by no means intended, us . 


‘ortultous generation 
to Ero p. 90, uses the wo 
manner), that is, to imply the absence of eausn- 
tion; it does imply that organisms of the lowest 
order may originate in appropriste edis. in 
other ways than by ordinary reproduction, bat 
it also im) the action of natural causes, an 
ty of DAEA o in the s 
vigorous f those wo! e processes 
h — if facts, are conceived to be us 

ted by the * of Nature — the 
mmonest facts of observation ; ean be ne 
more pede in the one ease than in the other. 


f hypothesis of heterogenesis assumes no de- 
cation from universal laws; whereas the hy- 
pothesis al creations, n the 
sudden tion, without ntage, of the 
most hi devel an and plants, and 
that, loo, by su volitions, 
for ted a kind of spontaneous genera- 

tion which is u irreconcilable with univer- 
sal order. Every objection, therefore, brought 
former hypothesis tells with tenfold 

the latter. Either esis is 


consistent with theism ; the former alone is con- 
sistent with faith in the de Popular repugnans 
r re a 

the univ Much of! me p n 
whereas such 
t this 45 — by ot 
{rime which implies the strict unive 0 
part, however, from all theolog- 
formidable obsta- 
ele ie justifiable demand of science itself, 
that all genesis of new organisms shall be ex- 
parente i proved,—that the law of homogen- 
esis shal 


positive science, 
proof upon its advocates. 
question from a higher 
tifie advan seomingly gained by rejecting 
he 


thé nebular h 
admission that there was a time when no organ- 
isms existed,—that there was a time, conse- 
Ius when a first organism appeared. This 
rst organism must be supposed to have been 
naturally evolved out of inorganic matter by 
he nesis, or else to have been miraculously 
by supernatural intervention,—a suppo- 
sition as contrary to the spirit of itlve science 
agit is to the spirit of philosophy. The ques- 
tion of the first origin of life cannot always be 
ignored by scientific thinkers; and when it is 
onee raised, the burden of proof ia trans- 
ferred to the advocates of universal homogene- 
sis, who must explain the spparition of the first 
organism, which er Agpofhesi had no parents, 
as best they can. 
The chasm, however, between homogenesis 
and heterogenesis is not so wide ns ix commonly 
In the last analysis al? generation in 
apontaneows, Throughout the entire animal 
kingdom, generation commences hy ovules, 
which exist as organisms prior to feeundation, 
Hoterogenesis is not supposed to create suddenly 
an adult organism, but to proceed in the same 
way as normal ovulation, which must be itself 
spontaneous In the commencement, Ax in the 
t of the stroma an ovule spontaneously origi- 
nates under appropriate conditions, so it is sup- 
to originate by heterogenesis in other pro- 
igerous substances, That ovules, thus sponta- 
neously originated, may develop into living indi- 
viduals wi t the previous process of fecunda- 
tion, is shown by the singular phenomena of &o- 
called part nesis, n& illustrated in the ense 
of certain loptera, in some species of which 
the males have never been found. Nothing 
more than this is supposed to take place in 
heterogenesis, except that the nutritive medium 
AL. the germ m — is 2 “Tt 
— ag says M. Pouchet, ‘ that we should 
have to wait till the nineteenth century for the 
discovery that the initial process in both forms 
of generation is precisely the same,” In either 
case, that “tendency to individuation,” b 
which Schelling defined life, manifests Itself 
under u ate circumstances in thé forma- 
tion of a new individual. ‘There is, however, 
one fact implying that function just be regarded 
un precedence of structure. OW! 


which nt no disti td * — 
andl Gavertl nelion of 


f in the 
wate medien of environment, — manifest 


t antecedent organization —manifest it- 
A io peculiar motions and arrangements = 
matter not explicable by any known causes in 


the q 
tween the two hypotheses is simply this: A — 


viously existent organisms the only natura 
dia uctive of such germs? The modes of re- 
production known as fission and gemmation (seis- 
aiparité aud gemmt zrit£), which are still farther 
removed from ord! gamogenesis than even 
the phenomena of par nogenesis, seem to stan 
as connecting links between the two extremes 
of ovarian and "equivocal" generation. Here, 
too, the philosopher must accept the maxim, 
Natura non facit saltum. If Mr. Darwin, in the 
acknowledged paucity of intermediate forms, 
may reasonably appeal to the “ imperfection of 
the geological record” in behalf of the natural 
evolution of species, so may the heterogenist, 
with equal reasonableness, appeal to the imper- 
fection of the biological record in behalf of the 
natural evolution of life itself. Whether the ap- 
peal is reasonable or unreasonable, it is, at least, 
& logical necessity of the development hypothesis 
in both cases. r 

M. Milne Edwards conveniently divides the 
question of spontaneous generation. Designat- 
ing production by b erga as — — 
d production. without parentage as hetero- 
genesis, he divides the latter into the three fol- 
lowing Classes :— 

1, Agenesis, or the formation of a living being 
by the spontaneous organization of non-living 
matter, 

$. Necrogenesis or the formation of living 
beings in consequence of the dissociation of the 
parts of a dead organism, whieh, as parts, sbonld 
still preserve the faculty of living, and of de- 
velopimg into new organic forms. 

3. Xenogenesis, or the formation of living 
beings by the physiological action of a living 
0 ism whic! ould transmit to them the 
principle of life without impressing on them its 
own organie characters; the new being would 
not be of the same nature as its parent, and 
would represent a different species. 

We have no to devote to the history of 
the Pueri heterogenesis, which, however, 
lias the authority of many of the most eminent 
names in science, both ancient and modern; but 
we cannot dismiss the subject without saying 
that the most recent and most trustworthy ex- 
periments tend as much to confirm as to inval- 
idate the hypothesis, on the whole. The inves- 
tigations of M. Pouchet, an ardent advocate, 
and of M. Pasteur, an equally ardent opponent 
of this hypothesis, have given fresh interest to 
the question within the last few years. Very 
recently M, Donné has performed experiments 
which render it probable that heterogenesis is a 
fact; and this probability is increased by the 


results obtained In England by Dr, Child, and | 


in this country by Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
whose reputation for accuracy and impartiality 
has no superior. After comparing the various 
degrees of temperature shown by trustworthy 
evidence to be compatible with organic life in 
various thermal springs in Nature, and conelud- 
ing that 208° Fahrenheit is its extreme limit of 
endurance, as thus far determined by observa- 
tion, Professor Wyman minutely ‘vibes A 
long series of delicate and ingeniously devised 
experiments eondueted by himself for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining “how far the life of certain 
iow kinds of organisms is either sustained or de- 
stroyed in water which has been raised to a high 
temperature." The most remarkable of these 
experiments showed that seven flasks, hermet- 
ically sealed, and containing a boiled solution of 
“extract of beef" (Borden's concentrated julee 
of beef, panies to a nearly solid subsinnce, 
free from tissues and entirely soluble), became 
the seat of Infusorial life after being continuously 
boiled for four hours,—three of the flasks on the 
second day, and four of them on the fourth day, 
Ifthe boiling was prolonged to five hours, as 
was done with other flasks, no Infusoria ap- 
peared. If the infusoria thus developed In her- 
metically sealed flasks, after prolonged boiling 
for four hours, came from germs or spores pre- 
viously existent in the organic solution, then 
these germs or spores must be capable of resist- 
ing the destructive action of boiling water dur- 
ing that period of time; but if these germs or 
spores are incapable of resisting the destractive 
action of baling water during so long a period, 
then the developed infusoria must ais been 
generated spontaneously ; thnt is, independently 
of pre-existent organisms. To determine this 
point, if ible, Professor Wyman insti- 
tuted additional experiments. The usual sigus 
of life manifested by infusoria being locomotion, 
growth, and reproduction, and initiation of the 
oon of fermentation or putrefaction, he in- 
erred that “Inactivity in the presence of organic 
material suitable for nourishment, and of air at 
the ordinary temperature, added to the absence 
of the other signs of life, must be considered as 
the best indication of death." Experiment 
showed that all motion of the vibrios ceased at 
about 135° Fahrenheit, and all motion of the alls 
lated infusoria ceased at lesa than 130°; and that 

the solutiona to which boiled infusoria were 


added, while those to which wnhoiled — 


were added were in all cases invaded at 
one day, and in some two or three earlier.” 
These results confirm the opinion San 


himself, perhaps the most rmined opponen 
of —— that the action of Tes 


a little prolonged destroys the vitality, not 


of deve oped animals and plants, but also of 


eggs and seeds, and render the of 
heterogenesis hy far the most pluie exa 
ation of the appearanee of in in organie 


solutions, after continuous boiling for 
hours, in hermetically sealed flasks. To dismiss 
the whole subject of spontaneous generation 
therefore, as Mr. Spencer has done, with a polite 
shrug of the shoulder, instead of at least honor- 


2 


ing with his opposition a th associated with 
o — of — — gre n, Oken, Lavoi- 
Bier, Bremser, Treviranus, emann, Burdach 
J. Muller, Duges Dujardin, Endes 


in Deslong- 
champs, A. Richard, Pouchet, Joly, Donné, 
Professor Wyman, and Professor Owen (whom 
Milne Edwards calls Vanatomiste le plus émi- 
nent que U Angleterre posoide aujourd hiij 
does little credit to Mr. Spencer either asatudent 
of sclence or apa ap especially when this 
theory is self-evidently a corollary Yom his own 
fundamental principles, 


Communications. 


————————————————R 
N. B.—Correspondenta mual rum the risk 
NE ,, 
after no space will be pared to Arrais, 
N. B.—Artaclea for thia department should be SHORT, uml 
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TAKING INTEREST 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1873, 
To TE EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

In the course of your leading article in Tut 
IxpEX, No, 155, you make the following state- 
ment: ‘Usury laws, in especial, which some- 
times work grent detriment to the inter- 
ests of whole communities, aro in ſnet based 
upon the Bible conception that ft is & erimo to 
take interest for money loaned ; the 
common sense of mankind yen no- 
tion in fact," I eometimes think that It 
rour eagerness to. e«enpe the iden that & lng ds 

rue because the Bible says $0, rush into 
equally absurd bat opposite idea that a thing bs 
false because the Bible teaches It. 

But, be that as it may, passing over the ques 
tion concerning the detriment wor 
laws, E proceed to the more Important 
tion, that fo fake interest da a crime it 
seems to me is capable of the most ge and 
convincing demonstration. | lay it asa 
fundamental proposition, recognized by Adam 
Smith and nll succeeding political economist» 
of note, that Inbor is the ereator of all artificial 
wealth, and that the performers of the labor are 
entitled to all they create. Consequently the 
owning by one man of more than he creates ye- 
cessitates the owning by some other man of 
than he creates. ‘Therefore any man, 
property not the product or reward-óf his own 
abor nor a gift from some person who has hon- 
estly earned it, is guilty of theft,—in most eases 
unconsciously so, but noue the Jess gailty. In all 
exchanges, either of labor or its p ucia, the 
thing given must be exactly equivalent to the 
thing received; in other words, cost must govs 
ern price. Cost includes labor performed, sari- 
fices made, and risks incurred. Now, apply this 


A ORINE. 


| principle to the transaction of ai mo den 
Evi 


What is the cost to tlie lender? nily the 
labor performed in conveying and ving 
back the money lent, together with (in some 
enses) sacrifice nud risk, Clearly these are the 
only elements ju the transaction which may be 
legitimately considerod. Mut interest, as 

arily viewed, namely, aa a sum of money paid 
to the lender in return for the benefit conferred 
npon the borrower, ia basel upon the false prin- 
ciple that value, in distinction from. cost, is 
limit of price; and it i» therefore extortion. 
This principle tbat “a thing is worth it 
will bring,” which lies at the bottom of interes, 
dividends, rents, and profit, is the whole cause 
the present unjust and iue ultable (not re e 
3 = wealth. Make. cost. ae 
of price, and you have taken a long 

my opinion, the. final step—towards the longe 
sought solution of the social problem. 

But you say “the common sense of mankind 
rejects the notion" that to take interest ln 
crime. So,a century since, it might have been 
said with equal truth that “the common sense 
mankind rejects the notion" that chattel-elaverr 
is anything but a just, wise, and beneficent i 
tution. “The common sense of mankind, Mr. 


Editor, is not always to be relied upon. I sm 
aware that this subject is somewhat foreign to 
those usually discussed in your columns; = 
inasmuch as you Introduced it by staing 
you were in favor of a prnetiee which seems t 
meso utterly ut variance with the principle 
ustice, perhaps you will pardon me for Ind 
n this bit of eriticjam. 

Yours for equity (which no existing religion 
ineuloates), > EN. R. 
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weer ct tbe notions of God, and pre 


concepth.ca of him that are worthy of the 
mat entbcemury. New Kdition. TKC R- 
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Nu .- Lecture om the Bibie, by the Hey. 
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New Testamente. New Edition, PRICE—10 
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fu nádition to many other attractions 


livered at Horiicaitaral Hall. 
winter, which were publiebed in 
else. A limited numbor only for 
$3.00, and T3 cente postage. It postage 1a 
prepaid hy the pnrchaser, the volame will 
Sent by express at bis expense, Addreva 
THE INDEX, 
Daawrn $s, 
Totzno, Ouo, 


rale. 


The Index Association, 


With ite Principal Offüco at No. 142, St. Clair 
Street, TOLED(, OHIO, and Branch Office at 
No, 30. Doy Strect, NEW YORE CITY, has been 
organized with a Capital Stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free anil Ra- 
tional Religion. 

It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bent matnred thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply !tdirecily to tho social 
and polltical amelioration of society. Itiu edjted 
by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, aeriated hy ABRAM 
W. STEVENS, with the following Het of Rdi- 

torial Contribntors;— 

O. B. PROTHINGHAM, Now York Clty, 

THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, Newport. 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Beate M 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Ma 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mam 

Mrs. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plato, Mase, 

Rev. CHAS, VOYSEY, London, Eugiand. 
no 4. W. NEWMAN, Weston über Mare, 

ngland. 

Ten. M.D. CONWAY, London, England. 


Every Liberal whould aubecribe for THE IN- 
DEX, aa the best popular exponent of Religions 
Liberalism, Every Christian minister and every 
thinking church-member should subscribe for 
it, as the clearest, most candid, and most achol- 
arly oxposltor of the djferences between Free 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and as 
the best means of becoming wol) Informed of 
the argumente nud the movements which the 
Church will have to meet In the future. 


Profesor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Rng- 
land, in a letter tothe editor published in THE 
INDEX fur Jannary 4, 1873, saye: “That the 
want of « Journal entirely devoted to Religion 
tu the wideet «ense of the word should be felt 
in America,--that each s journal should have 
boen started and powerfully snpporied by the 
beat minds of your conniry,- ina good eign of 
the timos, There ls no ench journal in England, 
France, or Germany, though the anmber of so- 
called religions or theological periodicals Is, as 
you know, very large." 

Ecsaya, lectures, and other papers of a 
thonghtfn! and liberal character; editorial artl- 
clen; foreign and domestic correspondence; 
book reviews and notices; commanications, 
aclecilone, and other miscellaneous malter; ip 
short, whateyer can best promote the general 
canse to which THE INDEX «devoted will be | 
found regularis in I!» colnmns. . 

Also, a highly Interesting RATIONALISTIC 
STORY, entitled "PAUL GOWER,” f« now ap- 
pearing serially in THK INDEX, and will run 
during the year. 

Bend $8.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three | 


months on trial. All MAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
must he addreseed 10 
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Drawer 58, Toledo, Oblo. | 
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E. 1 e Visch A. Charlea Darwin, 7 
of “The no 
read Push for the Times, and I admire them 
from my Inmoat beart; and I a to almoet 
e word);" "letture on the Bible," by Rev. 
Charles Voysey; (Christian Pro ndiam.'" by 
F. k. Abbot; “G he Constitnilon," by Rey. l 
A. B. Bradford; “The Sabbath,” hy ker, 
Pillabury; “Tho P.esent Heaven,” by Rer. Ù, | 
B. Frollln am; “The Chrieiian Amendment, 
F. E. Abbot; “Tho Vision of licaven" by 
k. F. W. Newman. This series contains in the 
te over two hundred pages of closely | 
ntad reading matter, Addrees THE INDEX, 
wer W. Toledo, Obi, 


OUND INDEX FOR 1871.—Complete 
Bay of Tax Ixpxx for 1871, ncatly bound with | 
black morocco backs and marbled covers, wil 
Pinus posing, ar aont y capdan If Tha pot 

cents postage, or sen «| 
age ia not paid by the purchaser. Only a 
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more thi wi earn 
their own living ‘att DI, read the PHAENOLO- 
GIOAL JOURNAL, published a Faa yonr by 8. 
R. WELLS, $99 Broadway, N. T, 


1872 


it con- 
taine (he fnll conrso of free religions Jectused 


Boston, last 
full nowhere 
Price 


j 
Bot | Wi ARE Harry TO ANXOUNCE that we have secnred for pabliceiion (x THE INDEX a most 


Cultured Free Thought, 


N DHX. 111 


FIN 


E RADICAL ROMANCE! 


TO BE FUBLISHED 


SERIALLY 


m 


THE INDEX FOR 1878. 


excellent novel, entitled 


PAUL GOWER: 


A RATIONALIRTIC STORY 
OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 
| F 


For the present the author desires to wiibhold his name. Bui he te well known in literary cfr 
clos ae a writer forthe best English aud American magazines. Of another story written by him Kr. 
JAMES PARTON cays: L consider It a master - ple of uarrailve," Mr. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
who was so kind a» to read “PAUL GOWER" In manuscript with specia! referenca to te phlean- 


ton in THE INDEX, permits us to publish the following:-- 


have lookad over Mr,- ——'s novel, and think it would be an attractive feature In THE 
INDEX, It to very strong, and 1 found it very interesting. The story is remarkably woll told; 
the characters are firmly drawn; and the religious tone of tt will auit the papor well, The style ts 
nervous and simple; tbe Incident Is varied; the development le natural. The writer has pot a 
vast desl of thought into It, and spent groat labor on It with admirable effect. My judgment may 


be al fault, but 1 tblok it would adorn THE INDEX. 


an advantage," 


Tt will divide well às a serial, which will be 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CRAP, 
l—An Old Lady and Gentleman of the Old 
School, 
9.—Newe from Iha Uniled States. 
3.—A Lovers’ Quarrel. 
4.—Family Antecodenta. 
5.—Poor Relations, 
6.—Mr. Bligh receives three Morning (alle, 
7.—Te spent in Mr, Bligh's Office. 
B.—A Shabby-Gonteel Fam!iv. 
d. Mr. Daniel Pennothorne. 
10.—Harry Franklin. 
11.— Never Overtaking and always Pureuing.'" 
12.—A Catastrophe. 
18.—Locked-ont for the Night, 
14.—In which divers Persons call on «ach other 
without Invitation or Introduriton, 
15.— Sickness and Convaleacence. 
16.—E»ther Franklin. 
17.- Contains Explanations and Confdonces. 
18.—Conclndos with a Street Row at the. Door of 
Mr. James Maberley, 
19,—Tnyolyes à Meeting and a Departure. 
30.—1n which Richard Sabin (alka 1:ke a Heathen. 
$1—'' That nasty, deceliful Clergyman who Be- 
haved so Badly to poor, dear Ruth," 
23.—" My Native Land, Good Night! 
$5.—Eplstolary and Marlilme. 
A. —Ie mainly in Pralse of New York City and 
Americans In General. 
25,—Panl's Father. 
36.— T ranspíres in or near Nassau Greet, 
N. More New Faces. 
$8.—Ie Conversallonal and Valediciory. 
$9.—The Christening of a Comte Paper. 
80.—A New York Boarding-IIouse, 
31.— Paul's Letters. 
$3.—In which Dick Sabiu returns to New York 
City and ie seen by Somebody who hat here- 
after a Great Dea! to do with Him, 
33.—Whereln Richard Rabin lays down a Square 
of Hell'a Pavement. 
91, —" The Porcupine.” 
. In which Pan! Gower and Richard Sabin 
amare themselves, 9 
36.—A sbort Chapter Introducing a very long one. 
87.—A Young Man's Theological Rzperlences. 
88.— Consequences. 
39.—4A Decent into Bohemia. 
49.—More of the same Subject, 
41,—In which we (alk aboni the Fourth Ketate of 
New Tork City. 
. Al Pfafl's.” 
48.—The Reverend Jim Scobell. 
14.—'* The Cornucopia." 
45.—“‘ Ono More Unfortunate.” 
46.—In which the Story progresses for ahoni Six 
Months. 
47.—A Little Adventuress. 
48. -Injured Innocence. 
.—* Lead ue not foto Temptation,” 
50. Just what might have been Expecied. 
51.—What People said about It; and an Item of 
News concerning the Fngltives. 


CHAP, 

5$.—1n which Pan) seis oo! fora larger amouny 
of Trave) than he Intended, aud visits tome 
Old Friends. 

53.—A Canadian Idyll. 

M.—Wherein we journey from (be North to 
mearly tha most Southern of the United 
States. 

A5. -More Sonthern Experiences; a Look at New 
Orleans; and a sndden change of Fro- 
gramme. 

56.—A Return and a Dlesppotutwent. 

57. — The Contents of which ought to surprise 
nobody. 

4.—In which Paul hears more News of Old 
Friends of an Üneatisfactory Character. 

59.—tWWhereln Paul Gower and the Rev, George 
Bligh emoke a cigar together. 

60.—Accompantes Paul to London ond describes 
hia Doings in that Metropolis, 

61.— 1e a Continnation of Chapter fio. 

f$.—Contslus an Accident and some Convers; - 
tion. 

. Trea!a of the Vicarage and Farm-honae; and 
of the Machinsttons of s Wicked Woman. 

(4.—Shows that a Plishle Disposition may be 
wrought upon ta (ood. sa well ss Evil Pur- 
poses. 

65.—Which only those Readera who have some 
knowledge of Human Nature will think at 
all Trnthfa] or Probable, 

4.--Wherela we mol rid of Mr». Franklia for 
Good and All. 

67,—Is which the Engagement between Ruth 
Gower snd the Rev. George Bligh comes to a 
perfectly natura! conclurton. 

f3.--Contatns various matters, Reflective, Rural, 
and Metropolitan, end roncindes at Sontb- 
empton. 

60,—New York again, And what Pani did and 
heard there. 

70.—A Cut Direct" and other Experiences, too 
various for particilarizatton, 

71. Ie as Desnltory aa the one preceding it, and 
therefore {ntrodaced without Specification. 

. More Boarding-House and Bohemian De- 
taile; the latter involying their own Moral. 

13,—A Loving Heart, (elf-portrayed; and Newa 
from England. 

71. A Character: the reappearance of & Sconn- 
ürel, end still more of Journallem. 

^3.—Another Return and a new Enterprise. 
Charleston on an Historical Occasion, 

70, In which a former Acqnaintance takes Paul 
[nto bis confidence concerning hla Domestic 
Infelicity. 

77.—Might have had (he same Title as Chapier 58. 

7T&,—More talk of Secenrion, and the Sequel 
of Richard Sabin's Catastrophe.* 

79.—A Comjanion-Piciure lo what we have seen 
In Charleston, bat on a larger Scale. 

80.—Clears the way fot the Next and Laat, 

81.—Ip which John Gower's Mieforinnes and the 
Story come fo an End together. 
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History of European Morsie—Zecky, 2 vola. 0.00 | ance of Michigan will be received at 239 Jeffer- 
Physics and Po ae Bape ei YA 1.50 ren Avenue, Detroli—J. W. Martin, Mausger. 
Forme of Water—Tyndall. 1 50 | We want agenta cverywhero. 

Daner of an x i 8.00 

ronde's Ireland, vol. let.. 

Mytha and Myth Makers. 10 ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 

ü on Genoals.. . 

Emerson s Pros Sis 200 BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

‘oster’s Life o! cken 
McKenzies Life of Scott. . . 200 Tren imo, S00, 


Contants :—'"À Ples for Culture." ‘Literature 


Curie! Life of Webster, 3 voln., 6,00 vA 2 
Half-Houra with Best Authors, 6 vols...... 00 e * Americanism in Literature, 
Art Kdueslion . ios T NE I e Lauer taa Sogn a 1 — 
Cyclopmdia of Beat Thoughts of Charlee e with Prince Rupert.” R Mademcieelie's Oam- 
Gates. Alg. . 1.0 Peigns." “Tho Parian Miplster.” |" Payal 
Barriere Burned Away.. m| andihePortngneso." “The Gruok Goddesses." 
Little Hodge, by the Aut Bappho." "On en Old Latin Tezt-Book." 
Skaggs liusband— Ar Harte.. A Inte number of the Graphic speaks of the 


Wandering Heir—Chas, Reade. 
Back Log Studios— Warner... - 
Kentucky's Love. 
Ronghiag It—Mark Twain. 
Hoosler Schoolmaater.....--- 
End of the World.. ss. . 


Fall line of Standard and Juvenile Books kept 
in stock. 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


„Absolutely the best protection againat fire.” 
bend BT 


RAILROADS, 
BTEAMBOATS, 
HOTELS, 
FACTORIES, 
ABYLUMS, 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETO. 


F, W. FARWELL, edy, 


Englleh edition of this book, as follows:— 
ante Essays, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (Sampson Low & Co.), claim attention 
over and above thelr intrinsic morit aa {licetra- 
live of a drift, which may ono day powerfully 1n- 
fluence American Intellectual Jia. Col, Hi * 
e pisas ably on behalf of more thorough clas- 
aieal study, of culture which 's not measured by 
the matorial gala, of form in literature and art, 
Not that he doubts his countrymen. On the oon- 
irary, he looks forward to day when the 
‘ America of art shall be as great as the 
*America ot toll; when the language enriched 
by Inflox from many landa ehall acquire s depth 
and empilada naknown before, and when the 
onfranchised American woman paat eexpeas the 
noblest heroine Greek poets ever di „Or the 
most brilliant grandes dames of Parialan salons. 
Hie criticisms rather strike back on ourselves, 
whom he regards as furnishing no more model 
for American writers, and who lost onr last 
gront master of style When Thackeray died, The 
saaya, an occasional acerbity apart, are 
scholar sae ATACAN, emp ares 15 
merit: tborgh we m apr. single ont for 
e reine the ee, — tol k French history, 
entitled *Mademolsello's Campalgna,’ and the 
woll-drawn sketch of the primitive New England 
pastors in the Paritan nlater,' " 

dev by ail tooksid Sect postpaid, on 
recelpt of price by the publishers. 

IIe R. OSGOOD, L 00., Boston. 


_Brosdway, New York. | HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 
BEND FUR “ITS RECORD." LIFTING CURE. £39 Firre AYEKUN. “Asa 
mesus of relaining aud, 1n certain chronic cases 
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NEW SHORT ROUTE 
TRON 

Toledo and Saginaw, 

BAY OITY AND NORTHERN MICHIGAN, 


of disaase, of regaining health, J regard U ar of 
GREAT eua ely Dumateid, L. D., College 
Of Physiclana and Sorgeons. 
n bl Y nlte,and of the posat 
Ner Y dios numos weakened and disensed 
civic life and sedentary habite." —Adward 
ward, M. D. 


via Purenia who have feeble children can have 
j them placed under our care with the assnrenca 
Flint & Pere Marqnetto Ballway- that al we can do to make them robust will be 
one. 
Trajna Leave Taledo— 11:25 4. . and 6:30 r. x| Send stamp for a circular. 
o—b: „M., and 10140 M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
N n Ave., New York. 
The A. x, train from Toledo connecta direct for] Refer to Cyrus W. Field, Ara E. Butta, O. R. 
Bay City, and. with traine from Ba w, as far | Frotbingham, E. P. Datton. 
north aa pees OM at the 1 boi . eyes 
us road. LES 
rry a transfer of insg. and baggage bo- ADAM ELDER, 
tween Toledo and Saginaw. Low rates and 
quicker 47205 iven rk Than hy any oyr 164 Jelferton Avonuo, Detroit, Mich. 
E „Kalede Ohio: PICTURE FRAMES, 
à 
F. RUGGLES, BIBLIOPOLE, an 
Buon an, Dealer in Bngiteb 
Aae enn hre Thought Literatare. LOOKING GLASSES. 


THE INDEX FOR 1879. 


THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


EREE RELIGION, 


published by the Index Association at No. 148, 
Bt. Clair Sireet, Toledo, Ohle, with Branch 
Offico at No. 86, Doy Btroet, New York City. 


EDITOR; 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR; 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


, OB. FRUTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. 1. 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mase, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston. Mass, 
W. U. SPENCER, Wayorhill, Mase. 
Mas. E. D, CHENEY, Jamalcs Plain, Masa. 
F.W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYBEY, England. 
M, D. CONWAY, England. 


THE INDEX bogine its fourth volume under the 
most fatlering anapices. Steadily working for 
the religious emancipation and nobleat culture 
of humanity at largo, and more immediately of 
the American people, it baa received from the 
Mberal public & most generous support. The 
capltal stock of the Index Association has boon 
subscribed nearly to the full amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, The circulation of 
the paper has more than doubled within the past 
year. Infinential friends have given (heir moans 
and thelr co-operation to lis cause, Many of the 
best writers both of America and England are 
constant contributors to lts columna. Tho peo- 
ple welcomo Ita words, grow daily moro inter- 
ested In Ile idcas, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movement It repre 
bonta. From al! parte of the country à contin- 
ual stream of letters pours in from the old and 
the young, from the rich and tho poor, from the 
lettered and tho ilitorste, from men and from 
women Slike, oxpreselng tho warmest sympathy 
and the profoundest intereat in the work It is 
doing. 


With all this oncoursgement to persevere in 
the great caneo which thus appeala to the best 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year will possess increased means 
of Influence, It is doubled in size, and must 
soon be more than doubled In power, It will 
address Itself more carneatly than ever lo men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the best life and thought of the age, and 
to impart 1t even to the indifferent, tho sapersti- 
tous, and the enslaved, It already wields a 


THE INDEX. 


great Influence, which must grow greater every A UNIQUE PREMIUM, 


day, as bravo men and pure women flock to the 
atandard it upholde. 


Tn addition to ity genera) objects, tho practical 
object to which THE INDEX will ba henceforth 
specially devoted Ja (he ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF TE COUNTRY, for tho 
purpose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the politica! and odaca- 
llena] institutions of the United States. The 
Church muat giyo place to the Republic iu tho 
affections of the people. Tho last veatigos of 
eoclesiastical contro! pisa bo wiped ct ofthe 
Conatliu(lons and Statutes of tho several Matos, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Constitution. To accomplish Uls ob- 
Ject, the Liberals must mako a united demand, 
and present an ünbroken front, and tho chief prac- 
tical alm of THE INDEX wili be henceforth to 
organize a greal NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Let every one who belleros In this moyo- 
ment givo it direct ald by belping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


Photographs and Autographs 


or 


LEADING WRITERS 


or 


THE INDEX, 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. DIGGINSON, A 
W.J, POTTER, 
W. U. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBET, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Tho publication of a valuable leading paper or 
essay of à lhonghlfel character, In each lesue. 
will continue to be one of the moet marked foa- 
tures of THE INDEX, 


Regular editorial contributions will continue 
to be furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
test who have already done so much to glvo to 
THE INDEX its present high poeliton. Mr. 
Conwar and Mr. Vorazr have kindly conscnied 
10 ‘furnish every week alternately a Lon bon 
Laurree containing matters of general intorcat to 
radical reaters. 


(3^ The PHOTOGRAPH of any UNE of the 
above-named persons will be malied poet-pald to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit E. O0 for 
one year's subscription to Tax INDEX. 


A new LITERARY Derartuest,ombracing book 
notices and roviews by writers of tho frat excel- 
lence, will be specially acceptable to the readere 
of THE INDEX, and supply a want which hae 
been keenly feli. Rov. Tmoxas Vickzmas, of 
Cincinnati, aud Rev. Epwann C. Towsx, of 
New Haven, will write regularly for this depart- 
mont; and (helr names are a suficient guarantee 
that It will be characterized by scholareliip and 
ability. 


£^ To sny ono who shall and a list of names 
of from one to elght NEW subscribera and $8.00 
for each, à corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be mailed post-paid, lo be given to those 
&ubecribers; and the same numbor of Photo- 
graphs ebal) alao be mallod, post paid, as pre- 
mium to the sender bimsolf. 


Every Mane of TUE INDEX will alec contain 
a Boston letter from Mr. Bipxzr H. Mons x, late 
editor of the Raprcat, whose Evzxixo Norze 
will bo found one of the most attracilve features 
of the paper. Other interesting correspondence, 
communications, extracts from valunble booke 
and periodicals, and miaccllanoous ariicloe, will 
also be published; and each Improvomenta will 
be made from time to ilmo as circumstances shal) 
render possible. 


NEW YORK OFFICK, 


Tho New York Office of the Index Association 
has been romoyod to No. M, Dey Strech, ground 
foor, and le easy of access to any ono lu New 
York or ite anburbs. Mr. E. F. Dulenonz, & 
young gentloman of libera! edacation, radical 
convictions, and excellent business ability, will 
have charge of ibe office, whore all the publica- 
tions of tho Association will be kept constanily 
on salo, subscriptions and advertisements ro- 


celved, nnd all other businces promptly attended 
to. 


fe^ To any one who shall send 89.00 for three 
yenr$' eubecription to Tus Ixpsx In advance, a 
fall rot of (he Photographe shall be matlod post- 
pald. 


None of the above Photographe will be 
sent, unloss epeclally requested and unloss a 
cholco is mado from the let, 


rue Avtograph of cach of the above Amer- 
dcan writers will In all casos accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the English 
writers, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for TOE INDEX are wanted In 
every cli and town throughout tho country. 
Tho most Hboral terms aro offered. Send for clr- 
culars at once. 

Tho namos, with addreas tn full, must be sent 
at the came time, accompanied with tho money 
in cach case, No orders will bo flliud If these 
conditions are not complied with, 


TERMS, 


The prico of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payablo In advance; and at tho same 
rate for shorter porlods. All remillances of 
money must be al the sender's risk, unless for- 


warded by cheque, registered letter, or post office 
money order. 


ES These Photographs are well executed, are 
not on sale anywhere, and can be oblalned in no 
other was. In offering thein as premiums, (he 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely on the good will 
and active co-opera'lon of all friends of Tum 
Ixprx. 


E97 Al! orders for l'hotographs and remittan- 
cet of money should be addroseed to 
THE INDEX, 
Drawn 38, ToLsDo, Osio. 


Address THE INDEX, 


Drawen 38, Tor Do. Unto. 
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A BYNOPSIS 


PAUL GOWZE, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


“PAUL GOWER" tu a Story of English and 
American Life; the locailpation. being pretty 
equally divided between both countries, Tt 
embraces somo London, tome (Engllsh) coun. 
try Ife, much of New York Jonrnaliem, Inelud- 
ing the humorous and "Bohemian" side of it; 
travel from Canada lo New Orlosns; a midway 
transition, again, lo Great Britalo, and a retum 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
woncludes,—tha cloring scenes iranspiring In 
the Virginian peulneula, during McClellan's un- 
eucceaafal campalgn there in the second sear of 
the late civil war. Tho whole narrative occors 
in the five years preceding that event, Incident- 
ally Involving much (bat lod up to I, partic- 
ularly eeceaeion-time In Charloston, Kouth Car- 
olins, the inside detalla of which are not la- 
curlous. 

Tt le, also, In tho very warp and welt of It, an 
heterodox, ratlonaliatic, anti-thoological novel; 
{te main object being the exposure of the logical 
results of certain so-called religious opinions 
on the life and character of those who hold 
(hom. Its Author hae. endeayored to show how 
thore, onen &Incero and consclenijous persone, 
are and muet bo, not only not the better, but the 
worre for ibeir adherence to certain. theological 
teneis, now obsolete with all advanced thiokerr, 
but still dreadfully potential with the nmin- 
quiring and acquicscent on boh tides of the 
Atlantic. Lo exhibits how (hese opinlunr 
poison the kindly epringe of natural affection 
pervert character, and are, In short, utter): 
miechloyous and deplorab’c. This, tho fult) 
ment of a long-chorished purpose, has not, b 
boltevee, euffered from not being obiruded, d 
dactleally or otherwise, but allowed to Hau 
naturally in the courso of a novel fovolvi 
moro than anll-thcological objects. It lé c 
phatically s story, with a distinct and carchi 
wronght-ont plot, kept In view from beginn 
to ond. 


— EÜ— 


Free Religious Association 

Tho Report in pamphlet form, of the ANA 
Marerixe of the Pes RELIGIOUS Associatio? 
1873, can bo oblalned by applying to the & 
tary, Wx. J. Porren, Nsw Bxpronp, Mast 
contains essays by John W. Chadwick, on 
BETT AND THE CHURCH IN Ac by C. 
Mills, on the question, ‘“Doxs RxLigioN 
BREEKT A PERMANENT SENTIMEKT or TUE 
MAN MIND, on 18 IT A PERISRABLE BUT! 
mon!" and by 0. B., Frothingham, on vm 
uoin oF Hinxirr;" together with th 
port of the Execatlye Committee, and ad 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartoh A. . 
Lweretta Molt, Calla Burleigh, Horace È 
Alexander Loos, and others. Price, 80 ce 


kages of Ave or more, % cents each. 
= WM. J, POTTEF 
Bure 


Che Inder. 
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Year, 

Three Dollars a Year LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Single Coples Eight Cenja. 

SS Cid = 
n TOLEDO, o., AND NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 15, 1873. Wuowe No. 164. 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 19738. 


second all the time. Yetin intellectual devel: 
ment for long ods it is the first aud not the 
second that oftracts most notice, We see the 
negation long before we see the affirmation, 
The watching minds within two hundred years, 
on both sides of the Christian era, were much 
more impressed by the decay of old faltha 
than by the vision of the growing faith.” And 
thus it Always ia. Forono Paulshouting “glory,” 
there are a hundred lovers of the vanishing who 
raise the volce of desolation, 

Tn tracing the proesa therefore, that we are to 
mark in New England, we must keep our eyes 
watchful to note two things,—that which is 
waulng and that which is waxing; and we 
must expect that the wane will long seem to be 
the larger part of the fact. 

DECAY OF "REVEALED," GROWTH OF "NAT- 
URAL” RELIGION, 


And what is the general fact that we shall see? 
It will be plainer if I point it out beforeband. 
What have we seen waning everywhere since 
Luther's day? This: Religion as based on au- 
thority external to human nature,—on the Reve- 
lation, the Christ, the Bible, the Church. 
What have we secn waxing since that day? 
This: Religion as based on human nature,—its 
reason, its feelings, its moral aspirations. Re- 
vealed Religion,’ so-called, constantly trans- 
forming itself into truer, grander, tenderer forms 
of Natural Religion,”—that is what we have 
seen everywhere, ‘The rise of Protestantism also 
i» simply another long story of evolution. 
Everywhere, I gay; for this rationallstie move- 
ment has been a movement of the whole Pro- 
testant mind. Esen from Rome was the 
achievement of the sixteenth century. To ea- 
cape from the little Romes of Protestantism and 
secure a toleration of dissent from Its established 
oreeds became the attempt of the seventeenth 
century; and partial success was wou, always at 
the price of strife and hatred, sometimes at the 
price of martyrdom. Then lu the elghteenth 
century D ooo the fruits of the freedom thus 
attained. ithout much new knowledge and 
only a dim perception of the new historic method 
to help her, Reason then for the first time began 
to discard the dogmas of Christian Orthodoxy, 
those ancient dogmas whose origin long ante- 
dated the Reformation and even the rise of the 
Roman supremacy. 

Look round for a moment at those elder landa 
in that eighteenth gentry Holland, richest in 
experience of ecclesiastical tyranny, had already 
long before made room at her hearth for the re- 
ligious exiles of all nutlons. Poland had sent 
thither her Socinians; Frauce had sent Des- 
Cartes and the Huguenots aud Bayle; and by 1780 
England was sending her young Presbyterian 

reachers to study their divinity. For in tbe 

"nce of a fuming Orthodoxy a series of noble Ar- 
minian teachers, that reached back to the time 
when our own fathers were Y the refugees, 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 


The hour for action has arrived, The cause of free- 
dom calls upon us to combine our strength,our zeal,our 
eiria These are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 

1 We demand that oharches and other ecclostastical 
property, shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2 We demand that the employment o chaplains in 
Coni in State Legisiatu: in the navy and militia, 
NR asylums, and al! other Institutions bup- 
ported by publie money, shall be mtinued, 

T We Janana that all public appropriations for seot- 
arian educational and charitable institutions shall 


4. We demand that all religious services now sus- 
tained 12 the government shall be abolished ; and ew 
pectally that the nse of the Bible in the public schools, 
whether owtensibly ma ^ text-book or avowedly as a 
book of religious worshi shall be En 

k We demand that the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by the Governors of the va- 
rious States, of all religious festivals and fasts shall 


cease, 
1 We demand that the Jadiclal oath in the courts and 
|n ali other Arpana of the government shall be 
‘and that simple affirmation ander the pains 
and ponelties of perjury shali bo cetablished in its 


T Wedemand that all la wa directly or indirectly en- 
foreing the observance of Sunday ns iho Babbath abel! 


[3 We demand that all laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of "Christian" morality shall be abrogated, and 
ibat all lawa shall be conformed to the requi EE D of 
pataral morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

% We demand that not only in the Constitutions of 
the United States nnd of the several States, but also in 


the foal administration of the ame, no privilege 
van ceded to Chirlstla 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND ; 
A STORY OF EVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


THIRD LECTURE IN THE COURSE OF BLX "SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON LECTUBES,' QIVEN IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL, BOSTON, UNDER TRE AUSPICES 
OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ABAOCI- 

ATION, JAMUARY 10, ISTH. 


EVOLUTION IN RELIGION. 
Science has lately borrowed from the flowers a 
great doctrine—tbat of Evolution. Instead of 
Be,“ the creative word now lu our ears is '!Be- 
come," Ali things grow. The flower ls t; of 
the universe, and the lily of the field ia solving 
over us all the problems, ‘Consider 
it," sald Jesus. Di could Jesus see how his 
“consider” would help to interpret all Nature 
and all ogee Star-systems are supposed to 
grow from nebule; the planet Seu to diapa | 
the races of life upon it grow from uncouth forms 
up to the beauty of man’s stature and mind 
grows In the races up to the range of human fac- 
ulty; elvillzatlon grows from nation to nation ; 
Ideas grow from century to century; morals 
w; re ne grow. Rel row," It is 
is last hint on which we are to dwell to-day. 
Tam to tell a sory of the evolution of religion In 
our New England. 
Take, first, two or three examples of the gen- 
eral fact. 
Tu Geneva, some three hundred years ago, un- 
der Calvin's accusation, Bervetua was burned 
nt the stake for being a Unitarian. ain the 


nity orany 


promptly mado. 
Let ns boldly and with bigh purpose meet the daty of 
the hour, Isnbmit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Wherras, It is our profound conviction that the uafoty 
of dioan Institutions is im pertlled, the advance of 
ety’ impeded, and the most sacred righwof mau 
dae ral the lenet Intorferenco of the State iu mat- 
em of religion ; and n ép 1 

Miam n grave incon ne! with the gen- 
feral spirit of the United States Constitution still lx 
the pmetical administration of our political system, 
e nf ne Parental, und Lo pence ui i| pros. 

10018, u 
PERS NAR eet hereby aene 
€, the undersigned, bere ate 
e together ander the following ^ 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 

Arr. -Tho namo of tliis Association shall be THE 
L LEAQUE OF . 
ART, 2—Tho object of the Liberal League shali bo to 
“ware practical compliance with the “Demands of Lil 
beris throughout the country, and especially in -—: 
um m oon na five hundred such Liberal Leagues 
have been forined in ditlorent. pinaes, to send two 
5 toa National Convention of Liberal Leagues, 
II called, in order to co-operate with all the 
on of the country In securing tho needed reforma, 
re means employed In working for these 
eee — do regular local meetings, free discussions, 
2 a esie: Hon Cen tmm. the platform ond the 
55 Eds 7204 y ch other menus ns are peaca- 
jn tn Pate a hb pln n e e 
pa prose y- 

re; * vote of the Ther bera, aui 
Aram n may become a member of the 
Wen ins lus Or lier name to thew Articles 


oA. SThe Officens of the League ahnil be a Prosi- 
Gane tye, Committed of three niembers; and thelr 


Unitarian would be found in Calvin’s pulpit. 

A century later the English Preabyterlans th 
Parliamen a law by which teachers 
teaching persistently against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the Incarnation, or the body’s Resur- 
rection, or the Bible as belng God's own word, 
should be put to death, Tho law never was en- 
forced, but they prevailed to pass It. 

Another hundred years passed by, nud the 
English Presbyterians had nearly vanished into 
Unitarians themselves. 

When tbe Pilgrims landed on our shore in 
1620, they left on other shores no Calyinists more 
sturdy in the doctrines. Their “Mayflower 
church, the mother of us all,“ was almost the 
very first in which a break occurred in tho Unt- 
tarian movement here. In 1801, a faithful Cal- 
vinistic minority withdrew, for the majority had 
grown to be Liberals. And many other Puritan 
iFirst Churches’! In the towns of Enstern Massa- 
chusetta followed the lead. 

A grander ezampis of religious evolution than 
these Is that of Christianity itself. Elght hun- 
dred years of traceable growth it took for the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity to Ret their 
definite shapes and names. Four hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, four hundred 

ears more after him. And when the iden of 
Christ had thus grown up in the Greek 
rox through mounting Trinity and Incarua- 


had been moting there a t, of tolerance 
nud — — of theology un Bible-criticlam 
more enlightened than could be found in any 
other schools of N bo, In France, 18 
aud the Eneyelopmdlsts were soon en n 
their e revoi from the old Church that 
had fastened Itself agaln upon the land after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. In Germany 
rationalism appeared early In the century a 
Halle, and, by its middle, the first-born of ber 
trace of Dible-acholars were working at Lelp- 

sic and Góttengen. In Switzerland, the Genevan 
company of Pastors in 1705 released the candi- 
dates from the necessity of subscribing to the 
Helvetle Confession and the decrees of Dort, 
and shortly afterwarda one of thelr Professors 
ubliahed, with the local applause, his disbelief in 
'hri«t's deity and the imputation of Adam 8 gin. 
In Englan AN eei this century, four results 

m, 


menie A aded due notice of the pro- 
dara lwo weeks evisu te duch — r 
H 

Pe Md pledge to you my undivided sympathies 
aie cet or Maie co-operation, both In THB INDEX 
Imation, 1 in this work of local and national organ- 
apat Sore a nt once tolay tho foundations of 
the entire need party of freedoin, which (hall demand 
vations] a — Arization of our municipal, state, aud 
— mment, Send to mo promptiy the liat of 
Ad à Manding Il Liberal League that may be formed, 
Tin Ixpex Est of all aueh Leagues shall be kept In 
Mabie Ine Ronse, then, to tho grent work of froelug 


growth, taking fresh centuries,—the idea of a 
visible Church galned strength and widened its 
cireult, till b and by the Pope of Rome was 
God's vis all the on ehe darth. The history of nppesred, Unitarianism, the Evidential 
f C Schoof of Christian dan efending Reve- 
lation by reason against the delata! attack, aud, 
finally im rt vreated doubtless by this purely 
intellectual tendency), that heart-thirst among 
the people which gave the opportunity for Meth- 


God's v 
the rise of Christianity is one long story of evo- 
lution, “Consider the lily, bow it grew;" not 
miraculously, not auddeuly, did the wonder of 

airness come to being, but by long, slow, 


m the arorpat its fi t 
thi continent nn Paon of the Church! Make | gradual unfolding of ethics and ideas and institu- 
a he vl tat ar "rorthy descendanta of —_ i eral movement, N rh the € 
— 1 "'OLUT. 1 DECAY AND GROWTH. . New England o 
tion total Isdom and patriotinm gave ux a Constitu- EVOLUTION DOUBLE testant mind. New Eng -— mly an . 
impulse with its mother 


Auother word of previous ex jplanatlon, ‘This 
process of evolution is always doub/e,—R decay 
of the old, a growth of the new. Not first oue, 
and theu ihe other; but the first ministers to the 


ten, and — L Bhakeo[T your sjum- 
Y fübm]tted | slas to which you have too long 


0. n un. — FRANCIS E, ABBOT, 
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pon the movement bus heen vastly broader 


thau mere Uuitarianlem. That is only one 
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the many results. But Unitarinnism. by 
ite | ong ——— continuity will give us a very 
1 conception of it as à whole, , 

This, then, is what in genernl we e o 470 
in New England. Asa faet of e 
be the growth of "Reason in igion, 2 — 
creasing reliance on human nature as the 1 ly 
basis of re on. As a fact of decay, It wil 
the deeny of the old doctrines of Chri tianity. 

THE ORDER OF UMAR disk thà 
ord more. We shall find a r 

. 15 which the Christian ideas dro) = ES 
nelly reverses the order of their gro n 


tehed, First to fade was the au- 
{ity of [» Church, which was the last great 


chusetts, in 1722—it was preached Cotton 
— — in T Pep ge oe “the 
banishment from e ministry of the trutbs 
which all real and vital piety forever livesupon," 
Calvinism nt this time with such men as the 
Mathers really meant the Calvinism of the 
creed, and not at all in Beecher’s sense—or non- 
sense—what Calvin would have thought had he 
been living now and thought as we think! It 
stood for estination that was Predestina- 
tion; for Election and Re tion that did 
select a few for heaven and leave the multitude 
to endless hell; for Original Sin that was trans. 
fer of Adam's guilt to us, and a Vicarious Atone- 
ment that exe anges it a second time for Christ's 
o not think I am too precise 


own, and next to him, the deacons. 
. vr-fecling common in the log- 
houses; and man able to enter in to per- 
bend covenant with God like Israel of old. 
Fancy these members, ministers, Bible, Chureh, 
and State, all representing pure Calvinism. 

The decisions of the Synod of Dort were just 
freshly printed when the Mayflower Pilgrims 
started, and though John Robinson told them 
as n parting word thal more truth would break 
out from God's Word than Luther or Calvin 
saw, doubtless he and they felt pretty sure it 
would not contradict that synod. New Eng- 
landers were in firm accord with the Westmin- 
ster Confession when their English Presbyterian 
brethren drew it up, and approved the Savoy 
Confession when the Independents drew u 
that; and those two creeds mark a very higi 
tide of Calvinism. Not for general — = 

o 


tradin ny into a Chureh and then trans- 
rt t aem ro a a band of Church-exiles to 
he wilderness; but only for liberty to be relig- 


THE GREAT AWAKENING, 
ious themselves in their own way. For that 


earlier iden of tural Tovelaiion. Fit they spent their estates, ner wit dn their ives, lef * es MEE Mer Edwards 
en the theories o try; and so they te 
me — fad the unity, and last of all the to the soll and its privileges, e right to sayon | awhile, was then brought to its crisis by White- 


field and the exhorters who upetarted in his 
track. Whitefield came to New England, 
1740. The churches suddenly flamed as with 
from heaven. Not that the Mey Roe 


what conditions new men should come in to 
their partnership, and who should be kept out, 
lest they be involved again in the religious wreck 
they D impending in their mother-land. 


authority of the Bible and the Mediator. 
THREE STAGES IN UNITARIAN GROWTH. 
With Rome, however, we have 7 to do 
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d —they were the doctrines of 

in New England. We were born after the e It way ‘the time of sects and schisms” there, | newest 

cape from her, after ‘the — mc quai land was full * 3 religions begging — — to vladng tare eee of Oe ee 

of England, t alvo decay d gesticulating for followers. And the ^U | birth” was an old appeal; but now that ery fled 

in an empty land. But the successive of | ‘tans of New England kept their holiest horror ppan; ery 

quc c prp maten | {ere a ne ( 
; ‘inner lichte.“ An unser à hold had a man or woman In it who 

tell. For the sake of distinctness we will put i bad nsa bishop! Even the first generation of househo! an in it who had 

down dates. Neh the Calvinism gave way to | {ho settlers found out repeatedly that the State felt the touch of God and could. tell the story of 

im. Thatsingle process | the BOLC ers 10 ° | that touch. “Justification by faith” became an 
. all ent 1780... Then the abr the | Which they had fashioned as a C urch and fond- | agtunl experience instead * dull church form: 


ly hoped to keep Church could be retained in 
pristine Orthodoxy only b; such stern measures 
as bad driven themselves from their old homes. 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers (thus were 
called New England's earliest Transcendent- 
alist«), and even one *'Socinian" ( nchon of 
Springfield) suffered exile from the ex les. 


a. 


FIRST STAGE OF GHOWTH—CALVINISM INTO 
ARMINIANISM. 


It was all In vain. The Age was too much for 
them—too vital, The first children were still 
young men and wornen when the change began. 

THE ORDINANCES RELAX. 


A royal hint warned our fathers to take down 
the church-door to their citizenship. But it was 
a synod of their own that took down the bars to 
baptism. The “ Half- Covenant," approved 
in 1662, wus the first plain sign of Puritanic 
relaxation. Previously church-members only 
could bring their children to baptism; thence- 
forward a milder form of allegiance was passport 
to the privilege. 

Another period about ns Jong passed by, and 
then 9 through the influence of **the vener- 
able Stoddard,“ minister at Northampton, the 
“unconverted” began to be admitted also to full 
ehureh-membership. The word passed from 
pon to pulpit that the Communion service was 

ntended as a means to regeneration, not as the 
symbol of its attainment. A second surrender 
of ancient Puritanism. Between the two sur- 
renders the change had been most painfully re- 
marked by those earnest for the old ideas, and 
the annual Election Sermons served to glass the 
darkening fear. For ten or fifteen years in suc- 
cession the governors elect were flattered by the 
ery, How is New England in danger this day 


Trinity gradually w dim, and this special 


ula. Hearts trembling at their hel sinful- 
phase lasted till t 18235, Since then the 1 E 


ness s L- eer do Ae a a 
an ; then e ve 

— the sacrifice of the sin- Son of God 
rose upon the mind and filled It with that peace 
that signified election, that sealed those sayed by 
the “irresistible The old Calvinism 


galvinized into iis young vigor and eve hy 


ing. Of course it is notmeant that lines between 
(hese "stages" can be sharply drawn. They are 


one preceding it, and finishes itself in the one 

that follows. Nor is it meant, of course, that all 

minds moved together in moving onwards. By 

and by thinkers were to be seen in all three 

8 contemporan —some back, some 
er on, the fewest in the front. 

These “stages” Im the rise of Unitarianism here 
nre no arbitrary invention. In the Unitarian 
movement in Old En) d the same three oc- 
curred in the same order; and for each one at 
lengt two generations there were needed ; and as 
Just said, each lapsed insensibly into the next. 
fhe main differences in the Unitarian history of 
the two countries arise from the fuct that there 
the ch: took place chiefly within a tolerated 
body of Dissenters, while here the change went 
on within what was cally the Established 
Church; it was i the first serious dissent. 
The movement here was therefore slower to be- 
gin; but, once begun, it created more unrest and 
came toits erisis more violently than in Eng- 
land. Euch of the stages“ was later here than 
there uy Hulk u century or more. But in spite of 
this and of the similarity out, it seems to 
have been mostly an independent advance, na- 
tive to our fathers. It began in the same gen- 
eral conditions of mind, and went on by the 
same necessities of thought towards the same re- 
sults; sided, indeed, but only slightly, by the 
thinkers over the water. 


run STARTING-POINT—EABLY N, E. PURITANS. 
How shall I draw in a few lines the picture of 


were suddenly as real to multitudes as ever 
were to the forefathers. The churches 
— enon 2 — not the unconverted 
members w. e ordinance as & means 
to salvation, sees thoes who came with: 
— namen saved A nay my own 
te ance, Ww been, 
Ea t a few eem e even—confessed 
that for the first time they knew what religion 


meant, 
The revival passed away, but not into a mere 
memory. Jonathan Edwards tay ome on 
the field to harvest half its fruita success 
with which he combated his 
dard's innovation, and led the churches back to 
their old strict terms of mette aan 
gelical sects based on the Cal crowds are 
po to-day with the strength then made sure 
to them. 


* 


ARMINIANISM. 


That however was but one-half of 
val's fruit. The other half was b 


f 
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DN umas Corrie De the 
ie very sharpening of the J 

new emphasis with which the or that 
choked conscience and most strained the 
were urged, increased the revol 
conscience al begun, Be 
visits of Whitefleld the churches had 
ened by the invasion of itinerants 
ing split the parishes and produced 


i 
TE: 


is 
a 
s 
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that Bible-Commonwealth which our fathers | to be lost! How is the good grain diminished | ical excesses of enthusiasm, And when he re- 
tried to establish in their New England Canaan? | aud the chaff inereased—and our wine mixed | turned in 1745, his welcome Jacked much of 
uter were me in 8 X — meiner n maon pave - As people in great meas- | the admiration tbat had the 

on was in heaven. They endured as seein, ure forgot their erran to the wilderness?" A 1 re fore. 
Him who is invisible. They looked not at the ; i spoue. oh h reos 


ial ee summoned in 1679 to build up n 


ministerial associations and both 
the walls of Zion only checked their crumbling 


things which are seen but at things which are united in advising that the pulpits 


li 


notseen. To few has the Eternal been so real. | fora little while. shut to him, and Dr. Chauncy of our Fir 
And therefore they were men of upright lives The relaxing of a sacred custom makes visible | Church in Boston headed the Y ruedas The 
and dauntless hearts and uuwearied hands, | to men’s eyes the fuctthat the beliefs from which | objections were practical rather than doctrinal, 
They framed their State asa temple and invi- | the custom grew are waning. At that some | and yet they reveal divergence of doctrine abo 
ted God to reign there over them. They inlaid | minds always start back in alarm; to others it | and at a very vital point,—the theory of the 
his morn! law into the nerve and instinct of | gives a sanction for further change. And when | “New Birth,“ ust the point in whioh a revival 
—— — A are 2 — — . r the panpin ideas are changing thus, "piety™ | carries all its power. 
to-day beca (! hers we hs must of necessit d i > 
fae bortens. Kor all thet, we could not be Puri- y decline, because piety is the Thus the ehange that had been on before 


feeling which religious ideas generate, and can 
be warm only when the idens are held as strong 
convictions. There was n real docline of piety 
iu New England in the early part of the Inst 
century, and it was chiefly due to the gradual 
decay of those beliefs which had been &o in- 
tensely vital in the Puritan’s creed. While vital, 
they had inspired a piety thatstrengthened Eng- 
lishmen at home to a might that overthrew the 
‘divine right" of kings, and here had great- 
ened a handful of exiles into founders of an act- 
ual democracy, But of course these beliefs were 
not final truths than which Reason could never 
find her way to better. Aud at the end of a 
century from the time of those who first chose 
voluntary exile for their portion in order that 
Calvinism without bishops might be thelr creed 
aud discipline, Reason began to move toward 


something better. ing, s N re ministers improy 
The second “Convention Sermon” preached „ ng out the Calvinism. j 


= 


the Great Awakening was hastened tt 
the time it was over, the word of dread, ' 
minian," lind grown familiar. The 
ministers called the rationalistic spirit that op 
posed the excitement by that name; and 
added already a word of deeper, far deeper, 
ror—''Socinianism !'' Edwards, that 
watchman of the times, says, in. 1790, that cif 
asthe dangerous doctrines were the rev! 
val, “within seven years" (ie. from its 
onwards) “they have made vastly greater pn 
gress than ever before in the like 
alludes to Rostoti as being threatened with ral 
hy them. Then this religious us, thia be 
thinker of New England, went into exile amet 
ians, and in the quiet beg 


tuns ourselves und keep to-day's common-sense, 

Funcy a State that was a Church; its Assem- 
ay being likewise a Church-couneil; its voters, 
all Church-members, only voters becnuse mem- 
bers, only citizens because saints; its first Con- 
stitution being tt Moses his judiciales," its second 
drawn up by a minister and bulwarked nnd illus- 
trated with Bible-texts, its third made by an- 
other minister still NUN ec shape a strict the- 
Herne. Fancy the Bible that lies on your table 
regarded as a book literally full of God's own 
language —Old Testament as well as New,—and 
every us saith the Lord" therein a pattern 
by which the General Court of Massachusetts 
was to model its ennetments. Fancy the meet- 
ing-house supported like the school,—and before 
the school or any thing else,— ublic taxes; 
attendance required by a five-shillings fine for 
absence; the week-days illumined like poor 
pinnets from the Sunday; the minister, the chief 


before the Congregational ministers of Mnssa- In this way Nhat I the first stage in 
Dial ized by 1300000 T 
208 & 


———— 
tarianiam was completed, or rather 
. far as this, —that now Arminianism 
or anti-Calviniam was an established faet in 
usetts. The change towards Rational- 

jam had been long and ual,—first crumbling 
away certain chorch-rites, then ailently affecting 
doctrine, till towards the middle of the century, 


me, however, was very v 

14 nent A whole aw emphasis 10 
behalf an's wil and respon: 

— + win salvation, and in behalt 

Impartiality} and therefore cov- 

Ded many degrees of disent from Calvin- 


from this time forward the two parties 
5 - aud consclously diverged, and 
watched each other. In England, we may note 
„the same point been reached fifty 
years before. There the dispute broke 
up the unlon between the Presbyterians and 

tlonalists (as the Independents had 
come to call themselves); a union which had 
jos been hailed with rapture—to last three 
years! The former party fast Increased Its lb- 
arality, and became the Unitariaus about the 
very Ume we have touched in our New England 
story—the middle of the century; while the 
Congregationalists remained firm Calviniata. 
Here It was just the other way. The New Eng- 
land tlonalists grew liberal, while the 

ans of New York and Pennsylyania 
were rigid, loud-tougued guardians of the 


II. 


NORD HSTAGE—ARMINIANISM AND UNITARI- 
ANISM. 


That second stage of growth we now must 
sketch. 


there was a long period of silent chan 
during which less and less was heard of the 
Athanasian Trinity; and again the nearer one 
came to Boston the more he was In the heart of 
the allence. Now and then some thinker in ad- 
vance of his brethren broke the stillness with a 
dighting word; now and then some justly 
frightened old believer, like Edwards or Hop- 
kins or Prof. Wigglesworth, murmured a warn- 
ing: But in general the sceptica did not know 
what they thought,—only they knew that their 
ideas were not clear-cut like their fathers’, 
What did the Bible really eay?—that was the 
great question now. Were the venerated doc- 
Wines really there afterall? Many a Massachu- 
sets minister, in the quiet of study, bent 
over the holy book with his ten flugers between 
the leaves, drawing up lists of texts on thia side 
and on that, trying to focus the rays of Bible- 
light into one clear word. Silent they had to be, 
unless they had said, "We doubt;“ and that 16 
the Laat but one that a man learns to say 
lu religion. * 
THE LIBERALS' THREE WATCHWORDS. 

And yet they were not wholly silent. Three 
special emphases grew slowly louder. The first 
wui—Fro fundamentals in religion. The sec- 
ond—No human creed. The third—Only Bible 
words to phrase the mysteries. The third was 
really only the other way of putting the second ; 
and these followed from the firat—few fun- 
damentals, Whatever was essential to religion 
must lle on the surface of the Bible where the 
common folk might read It, not deep within to 
be out by scholars; and then, Do good 

live" made all the rest, &o they began to 
Wink, Whatever mysteries Revelation held, 
faith in them waa one thing; faith in fine-spun 
QUAM drawn E t n 8 res 
ve on 8 own lan was 

sked, No human e n lan- 
guage should be deemed essential to Christianity, 
Mo with Increasing boldness the secret seekera 
took their stand against creeds as tests of Ortho- 
doxy—and thie stand began to mark them off as 
liberas over against the Evangelicals. Those 
on the two party-names of the second epoch, 

o the former such an attitude seemed necessary, 
nae common sense, To the latter it seemed an 

indifference to Goepel-truth that was altogether 
Peat shag be 

or free-tl 
of Bev = inking within the Ihn 


SIGNS OF THE NEW GROWTH. 


Jm chief sign of this new attitude was the 
tse when a acon e D 
7 y ap ie eir care- 
rd eue into the Bible phrases. ‘Another Was, 
broad toleration was distinctly advocated In 
at aid convention sermons, Another, 
5 2 ordinations in and around Boston the 
dat T often abstained from examining a can- 
e abont his Orthodoxy, Another, that the 
Tano Emlyn, Clarke, and Taylor—ail English 
tarian lesdere—were in reer moe. a Ano ^ P 
rthodox begau armed, an 
FOF more definite themselves, and already to 
charge berals with evasion. Quite early a 
of Dr. Ma sprang up in Boston over a volume 
pazor of A A * "ep Mayhew, 
rch, was the freest man 
patton, His worda much more nearly matched 
unong t was F at f time 
re they m 0 
Pod, ho denounced creed-making; where Shey 
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practised, he strenuously urged the right. and 
duty of private judgment; where ey digbe- 
lieved, he boldly denied the doctrines of total 
depravity and justification by mere faith. "The 
Boston clergy had declined to assist at hla ordin- 
ation. It was uot for his anti-Calvinism, saya 
his biographer—'' for many of them were as antl- 
Calvinistic as he was; but because it waa well- 
known that he did not believe in the Trinity." 
The ministers’ refusal shows that they were still 
posse e the Oracle; and when Mayhew in a 
fine- t note of his volume had flung a slur at 
the idea of three or four being one, they wrote 
lectures to vindicate Christ's divinity 28 well as 
DJ =e Were n^. But this was back in '55 ^ 

enty years later they would probah), 
his nole MEC ù Y , n 

Besides, Jonathan Mayhew, Dr. Chauncy of 
the Fit Church—be who had led the onset 
against Whitefleld—and Dr. Gay of Hingham, 
were specially ized as leaders in the Lib- 
eral movement, President John Adams says 
they—and others with them, many laymen too 
8 a ranks of life—were Unitarlana as early as 

4 . 

THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


But the first church that was willing to bear 
the reproach of Unitarianism was, after all, not 
Con tionalist but Ep lan, —an alien In 
our midst—the King's Chapel; and because it 
was an allen, probably, The position of dissent 
from an established Church naturally makes men 
bold; and bere Episcopallanism wna the dissent, 

The revolution was just closing when James 
Freeman was invited to become reader at the 
Chapel. He soon felt himself in perfect sympa- 
thy with the liberality all around him; but while 
the other ministers could change their Trinita- 
rian doxologies toa Bible phrase, and leave out 
all the Athanasiauism from their sermons and 

t ordination without sign a creed, he found 

ls conscience constantly tr ping, against the 
dogmas in the prayer book, e chapel propri- 
etors loved him and were Liberals themselves, 
and promptly authorized hini to purge the Lit- 
uray of what he disbelieved. And then, as no 
bishop would lay hand on the young heretic 
they gave him a Bible themselves instead, an 
made him the first, professedly Unitarian min- 
ister, and themselves the first Unitarian church, 


in America. 
Over in London, Mr. Lindsey, & friend of his, 
had just tried a similar e. ment; and Free- 


man tella him the whole story—how he didn’t 
venture to alter quite as much as he would have 
liked to, and how the public at first were shy but 
soon approved the change, and bow Priestley's 
books were being read, and how many ministers 
had lately given up the Trinitarian doxology, 
and how there was only one minister in New 
England who openly preached “the Soeinlan 
scheme," alth “there are many churches In 
which the worship is strictly Unitarian, and 
some of New England's moat eminent en 
openly avow their creed.“ A little later, in 96, 
he writes: There are n number of ministers 
who avow and preach their sentiments, while 
there are others more cautious who content 
themselves with leading thelr hearers by a course 
of rational but prudent sermons gradually and 
Insensibly to embrace it. Though the latter 
mode is not what I entirely approve, yet it pro- 
duces good effects." 
SIGNS 1N 1800, 

Opinion was plainly ripening. When 1800 
ie the Universallats had four churches in 
ms’ Church at Ply- 
mouth was just about to break in two because n 


amed wit 
w 
sial subjecta in the pulpit,” “the type of his 
Unitarianism was unknown," he was prob- 
ably an Arlan,"—euch expressions abound in 
Bprugue's account of the early Unitarian worth- 
ies of Massachusetta,—the elders who passed 
away between 1800and 1825, while their younger 
een were accepting the new name nnd de- 


fining their heresy. And in this ou-growth 
from 1 the falth of the fathers, though anoo e 
eo 


way, she was by no means nlone. 
oes taima of Maxsacbusetts, first-born of her 
Puritanism, showed n simllar s ctacle, Of two 
hundred Congregational churches cast of Wor- 
cester County at this time not more than two In 
five were under Evangelical ministry,—says the 
Orthodox historlan of those churches. i 


HOPKINSIANISM. 


rhaps the most striking sign of change 
after all was this fact, that the change was not 
confined to, the Liberals. The Orthodox them- 
selves had changed, Nearly the whole of New 
England Calvinism was su ering change Into 
something rich and atrauge,’’—something riches 
at least than the harshness of old Calvinism, and 


But 
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stranger because it is nut so easy lo understand. 
For twenty years there really — 
three parties In the fleld, —bealdes the Arminlans 
or Liberals, and the old Calvinists, n third, the 
„Moderate Calviniste" or u Hopkinsions or 
te Edwardean School,” as It was variously 


This new Calvinism rose with Orthodoxy's 
great champion, Jonathan Edwards himself, 
and his pupils, Hopkins and Bellamy, A 
younger band of earnest men had spread it far 
and wide. Its advocates claimed that it was es- 
sentially the faith of the forefathers, but were 
quite as anxious also to urge its superiority. The 
balder features of Imputation—actual transfer of 
Adam's guilt and of Christ's righteousness to the 
sinner—were disclaimed. The Total Depravity 
however was as total as ever, and as innate; but 
now it was explained that man’s natural inabil- 
ity to be holy, due to Adam's sin, was not “ phys- 
leal" but „moral; “ i, e., apparently man ean do 
what he will, but he cannot will what he would. 
His beat d are ainful, and he cannot will the 
holiness n to salvation till re-born by a 
second creative act of God, The Atonement 
also was still vicarious; but the warlike theory 
of a mere ransom effected by exchange of victims 
was giving way to a " governmental" theory 
that wore à much nobler look, 'The honor of 
God's moral government, it now was said, re- 
quired that unabated penalty should follow sin, 
but not that the penalty should fall upon the sin- 
ner nself; therefore ns Christ's self-sacrifice, 
the eacrifice of Deity, had satisfied the law, it 
made forgiveness of the actual sinner & moral 
possibility to God. Election also was still as 
truly election as ever; butin the new explana- 
tion It had shifted its place from before to after 
the Atonement. The Atonement, Indeed, was 
general, designed for all; but emption was 
still particular," and Reprobation none the less 
& fact: because God, in lying this universal 
opportunity whieh the Atonement gave him, 

ose out only whom he would, and called them 
only by his Holy PIN leaving all the others to 
that native inability whieh made destruetion 
Bure,—destruction rough eem That he 
anved anybody was solely by sovereign 
choice, sud bad he not used at all his oppor- 
tunity of mercy, he still would have been just. 


D 
and nom OWS à ie 
m m rationalistic spirit. At least they analnie 
blunted the sharp points of Calvinism, and soft- 
Seine gent again posible in longorgid dog- 
ug · grow e in lon - 
mas, ‘The effect was therefore pardy good Tor 
Orthodoxy, for they served to keep &ome ín the 
old faith who might otherwise have Joined In 
the revolt, But it was partly bad for it, because 
these explanations, preached with the ardor of a 
new idea, served to make still more emphatic in 
both the old and the new forme those eral 
— that shocked so many minds aud 


The changed inte tatlons were very popular 
in New England. By the end of the Revolution 
the three les were well marked off from one 
another. Butnsthe Arminlan tendencies grew 
more pronounced, the two schools of Orthodoxy 
Joined forces, and the newer 4fopkinsian theories 

adually prevailed. Before long they built a 
kame for themselves at Andover, nnd eventually 
they have become what is known to-day us ''the 
New England theology,” over against the older 
kind of eal viniam. canwhile In the strong- 
hold of that older Calvinism, the Presbyterian 
ehurches outside of New England, the chan, 
had been very un ar—and still [s o. The 
New York and New Jersey cle of those 
churches hurled many of the same hard words 
at New England Orthodoxy which the New 
England Orthodox lavished on the rising Unita- 
rians. The new Hopkinslan light,“ they sald, 
waa darkness; its 1 of Calvinism 
were nonsense, were impiety,—the led to infi- 
delity and atheism; the New England Evan- 
gelicals taught ‘another gospel," whereas the 
way of salvation was one," and that of course 
was the old Calviniatic path. 

[To be continued.) 
—————————— 


When Mollére, the comic poet, died, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris would not let his body Le burled 
in the consecrated ground. The king, bein 
Informed of this, sent for the archbishop, an 
expostulated with him about it; but Anding the 

late Inflexibly obstinate, his majesty 

Re many feet deep the congecrated ground 
reached. ‘his question coming by surprise, the 
archbishop replied, about eight. Well, answered 
the ing, Í find there is no getting the better of 
your scruples; therefore, let_ his vo be dug 
twelve feet deep, that is four feet below your con- 
secrated ground, and let him be buried there. 


some of the early English Bibles, as Mr. Dis- 
rai states, contain as many as rue errata, 
which were intentional ; consisting in pa 
interpolated and meanings forged for see 
purposes, sometimes to sanction the new c 
of a half-hatched sect, and sometimes with the 
intention todestro Scriptural authority by the 
suppression or omiealon of texts, 


an 


TEB INDEX- 
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Washington.) 
PAUL GOW ER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IS SPENT IN MR. BLIGH'S OFFICE, 


Mr, Bligh's ex-pupil stood puffing his cigar 
and 2 at Mr S pria with extraordinary 
coolness, until that gentleman, white with rage 
and cowardice, ek. away ; when be turned on 
his heel and sought the clerk’s office, which he 
had only quitted at the senlor's suggestion. 
invite the reader to bear him{company. 

This office waa in the rear of Mr. Bligh’s house, 
across n little paved yard, having a special outlet 
into a court, and commanded by the architect's 
back windo through which the clerks and 
pupils could discern the shining bald head of 
their employer, as he sat at work, when the door 
of the back parlor happened to be open. These 
gentlemen fad an injurious tradition that the 
scene of their daily labors was originally s tailor's 
shop, which it might be sup to resemble in 
virtue of its low roof, its continuous window on 
one side, and & broad, permanent desk, not un- 
like the profesional board upon which the seden- 

ia wont to be praetised, You ascended to 

it by means of a shabby staircase, deficient in 
balusters, many of which had been wrenched 
out &ud used for firewood; while & few holes, 
punctured In the pew-llke casing, by the agency 
of a red-hot poker, allowed the approach of any- 
body from below to be visible &bove—a prudent 
recaution when young men are In the habit of 
iversifying their graver employments with 
fencing, boxing, and ''toesing" for pots of beer. 
This stalréaze divided the office Into two com- 
rtmenta, one tenanted by the = the other 

y the pupils, Here the occupants in general 
worked, laugbed, and chatted from nine In the 
morning till six P. M. 

“No mo allowed here !—go to the public- 
house!" cried the senlor clerk, as Sabin emerged 
from the staircase. Mr. Coulon was a thin, 
little, elderly man, with gray hair, a long face 
and & — intelligent countenance: 
his parents had been emigrants of the first 

‘rench Revolution; his grandfather one of Its 


earliest victima, upils liked him consid- 
erably, ted him a little, and obeyed him as 
much a’ they pleased. He had held present 


— on a not too-liberal salary, for ten years. 
enever he suggested lts Insufficiency to provide 
for himself, Mrs. Coulon, and three daughters 
8 to be very pretty by the pupils), who 

weltin the remoter wilds of Kensington, and 
talked of leaving Mr. Bligh, that astute permou 
invited him to dinner, or took him outfor a drive 
in his ener H which always induced n post- 
ponement o that intention—a fact commented 
upon with much sarensm by the young gentle- 
men. 

“Pa’s going to be taken into partnership, and 
is practising sutocrat!" shouted one of them, 
from the top of a high stool, which he was mak- 
ing revolve on one leg, using the desk ox fulerum, 
as Babin threw away his cigar. The pupils 
called Mr, Coulon pu“ in virtue of his seniority 
und position, and a4 regularly nicknamed their 
principal. 

“Weare getting up a design for a stunning 
brass-plate on the front-door—'Bligh aud Coulon, 
Architects and Surveyors, and ré neatly gx- 
ecuted In town and country'—hands taking a 
aight at the corners and ‘Don't you wish you 
may get it” in Gothic letters for a border!“ adds 
another. In reply to which artless “chaff,” Mr. 
Coulon only laughs, shakes his head and announ- 
ces his Intention of having a very different state 
of fie in that office when he ig partner, 

„Will you stop our beer, pa?“ "Or lock up the 
loves so that we shan't spar any more?" “Or 
emgnd a doctor'a certificate when we don’t 

show up regular?" Thus pupils 1, 2, and 3. Only 
one of the young gentlemen articled to Mr. 
Bligh was working—as he happened to be en- 
gaged on a task which it was necessary to got 
completed by n certain time; the others, with 
a tilted against the desk, or bestridiug the 
ricketty offlce-ebairs, were indulging in lunch, 
porter, and general conversation. Sabin went to 
the worker, Paul Gower (whom he had been 
talking with 3 to receiving the Intima- 
tion that Mr. Bligh wanted to speak to him), and 
leaning his arm on the desk beside his friend 
usked, carelessly :— : 

“Whom do you think I met down stairs?” 
„Jour father. Coulon told us, you know." 

"I don't mean the governor—bless his stupid 
old head for coming here to bother Bam about 
me!—but that scoundrel of n Maberley! Met 
him rushing out of the house after Bligh and 
nearly knocked him Into the gutter instinctively. 
I he had resented it!" And the young 
artist related the Incident, In detail, to hi grati- 


fed auditor. 1 pater what brought him 
" concluded. 

he think I can gues. Mrs, Maberley came to 

our house, this morning, with & black eye, given 

her by her husband." " " 

Badin vented an Imprecation on Mr. Bligh's 
recent visitor, which was more fervently echoed 
by Paul, who continued :— 

He had been drinking nnd gambling over 
night, and came home furious with loss and In- 
toxication, to vent his temper on bia wife, who 
bore it until he struck her, If you'd broken bis 
neck, Dick, I belleve my grandmother would 
have been reconciled to you. ‘The old lady vows 
my aunt shan't go back to him. I hope she 
won't.“ 

Paul, be it inciden observed, waa accus- 
tomed to cal! Mra. Maberley his aunt, though she 
was in reality only first-cousin to his father j In- 
deed the very same pretty cousin whom ohn 
Gower had fallen In love with, aud whose loea 
bad utterly estranged him from his parents, and 
exerted such a disastrous effect upon hia * 
tion and fortunes. She had got married after- 
wards, and that was what had come of It. 

“T can't tell you how I hate the fellow ™ Paul 
went on. Heis a drunkard, adebauchee, and a 
blac: , who dyes his hair and palnis bis 
foce—actually wears rouye—and gives himself 
the airs of a lady-killer ond a man of fashion. 
He married my aunt for her money and would 
have broken her heart long ago, if neglect and 
profligacy could have done jt. And now he's got 
to beating her! She's one of those women whom 
eve body likes—a handsome, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, lady-like woman, none the less agreeable 
for belng rather conscious of it. She was always 
very kind to me when I used topo to the house 
in my achool-daya. Of course I knew nothing, 
then, of what was going on; she kept it 
as women will, you know, until it came ou 
that he kept a mistress—two—was, In short, a 
perfect reprobate. He has been forbidden my 
grandfather’s house for some years, though my 
aunt came to see us—I suppose unknown to her 
precious husband.“ 

“Seen him myself in some uncommonly shy 
places for a married man!“ said Sabin, who had 
Foard something of the story before, from his 
friend, and acted upon the information in his 
recent behavior to Maberley, ‘'A aswell doctor, 
isn't he ?" 

„Ves, and had a good practice, once, Lives 
in Hanover street, Hauover Square, keeps a foot- 
man and a boy in buttons and talks about the 

rage and the opera, I used to think hima 
remendous swell, when I wasa boy, though I 
never liked him. I recollect him singing at the 
E turning up hia eyes, and all women 
anging on his words and thinking him a perfect 
darling. He has spent every penny of my aunt's 
fortune he could lay his hands on.“ 

„Waan't there some kind of a row between 
him and Bam-—legal row I mean—about the 
time I left?" 

It didn't come to that. Bam waa her d- 
— » pe he "X a » t uncle of mine, 
who is c; you have heard me speak of 
him. He x did Maberley and got 
his brother to secure some of the pro —8 
house, I think—to his daughter, so that ho 
couldn't make dueks and es of it, as he did 
of the rest. He quarrelled with both executors 
about their advising his wife to withhold her con- 
sent to ralzing money on something else, whigh 
of course she didn't do, and threatened going to 
law; but afterwards ate humble ple and propitl- 
ated Ham, who never cares to be at odda with 
unybody; though Mr. Fletcher would have 
nothing to aay to him. He Is an old lawyer, and 
very like my grandmother, I dare say Maber- 
ley came here to-day to ask Sam to Intercede for 
him with bis wife.” 

Paul might have pursued the subject still 
further, though hia friend did not seem particu- 
larly interested in it, as he stood leaning against 
the desk, spearing It with a pen-knife and look- 
ing the pleture of hgndsome indolence; but at 
this Juncture there rred a general exclamn- 
tion on the part of the pupils. 

“Mills! old Mills is coming! Let's shy some 
water over him!“ which practical Joke would 
incontinently have been carried into effect, as 
the intended victim mounted the stairs, but for 
the Interference of Nabin seconded by Paul 
(ower, 

, Mills taught drawlng In water-colors, at n shil- 
ling a lesson, to such young gentlemen as chose 
to pay him that very moderate price, He had 
no great skill with bis pencil; what he d 
being of an old-fashioned order, based on the 
ae of n deceased brother whose performunces 
s M brought good prices to the pieture-dealers. 
Upon the reputation of this artist, “the great 
Jobn Mill&" as his survivor delighted to call 
nnm the poor drawing-master principally de- 
pended for pupils. In Mr, Bligh's office he had 
— ei i ‘aul 8 pes them- 
es n expense more than they profi 
hie instruction. ^ T pretend Uy 
appearance was the signal for a rakin 
fire of "chaff," having endured rather than on 
countered whieh, he shook hands with Richard 
Sabla; taking ofa very old pair of black gloves 


0 BO, 
"Anything new at home, Mills?" Inquired 


— — 


the artist, who did not live at his father’s house 
in Newman Street, whereas Milla spent the bet- 
ter of hia time there; being, Indeed, the geu- 
= tendi factotum, and follower of the Babin 
amily, 

“N—nothing particular, sir. Y— yea t 
though. Mr. ranklin lins come up Pend n 
country, With another gentleman." 

“Harry Franklin, eh ? Who's the other?— 
not his father?" 

"I didn't quite catch the name, but it w— 
wasn't your uncle — & middle nged perwon 
l-like a countryman. Your father waa out, 8o f 
left them t-talking with the young ladles,” 

“Well, In go and see. Hy Jove!—" and 
Sabin turned to Paul-“ I know what Harry’s 
come up about, and If I'm not mistaken we'll all 
go to America together.“ 

"I hope we may. I shouldn't wonder, either; 
for his letters, of late, have been full of migra: 
tion. You know we correspond with one an- 
other." 

^ Won't you throw Mills over for the present 
und come along with me? I was going up the 
river in n boat and meant to ask you. Well 
take Harry, hear whnt he's got to say, and haye 
a jolly afternoon of it.“ 

Paul would have liked to accept the Invitation, 
though less on account of the Jolly afternoon, or 
Harry, than the chance of seeing Kate Rabin. 
He had, almost as a matter of course, repeuted 
his last night's behavior and sudden departure 
from the en at Kennington, and yearned for 
a reconciliation with his mistress, which would 
leave him à more complete slave to her than 
before. He also longed to tell her of the great 
news from America; how his futher had written 
for him, and it was all but certain that he would 
accompany her brother Richard in his much- 
talked-of voyage to New York—when he carried 
out his intention. But though Mr. Bligh's office 
was, as we have seen, and as Mrs. Gower sur- 
mised, a very free-and-easy place, where the 
young gentlemen could get holidays almost when 
they liked, work was done in it, and Paul bap- 
pened to be bu Mills, too (whose face had 
amumed a feeble expression of surprise at the 
allusions of mutual emigration), was telegraph- 
ing at him 1 5 N of jm most euoua 
secrecy, as if he had something vastly Important 
to communicate, in private. M Paul declined 
his friend's proposal, and Sabin, after interchang- 
ing a few remarks with the other pupils, saun- 
tered anay, 

Then Mills unbosomed himself of what he had 
to relate; namely, the arrival of Mr. Jesse B. 
Wheeler at Kennington, In search of Paul, after 
the flight of the latter, and what had transpired 
thereupon. It was not much, though the 
drawing-master took some time in telling it. 
The American, inquirat foe Paul, had been re- 
ferred to Miss Sabin, Frank and the narrator, 
when he briefly informed them of his recent 
viait to the house near the Ham Road, Ita 
object, and his desire to see the son of his friend, 
regretting that young man's departure and his 
own exigency of travel, whicli would, at lesst, 
pene the accomplishment of his wish: on 

return from the continent he hoped to be 
more fortunate. That was ali—only as it ap- 
ared that Mr. Wheeler knew, or had once 
nown something of Tom Sabin—the brother 
who had gone to the United States ever aotong 
he was carnestly (aud Mills might have 
added, coquettishly) entrented by Kate to oblige 
the family at Newman Street with a visit; and 
had promised so to do, conditional with his future . 
conveninee. Paul had beard as much and more, 
pertinent to his own affalrs, at home already. 

He was capers disappointed, for his eurios- 
ity hal been greatly excited, and though the al- 
leged reason—Mr. Wheeler's promise to his 
father—fully accounted for his following him to 
Kennington, Paul could not belp suspecting that 
he might have missed some undlvulged com- 
munication. It was abominably voking: 
Why had he been so unlucky, or so stupid, as to 
quil the pde: ? 

But all his eross-questioning could elicit noth- 
lug further from Mills on the subject. 
humble friend, indeed, presently supplied him 
with n reason for regretting his hasty departure, 
by informing him that Miss Sabin, on belog 
joked about it, had publicly professed her entire 
indifference; in proof of whieh she had 
five times cojsecutively with Mr. Miffiln, and 
exhiblted even more than ber usual liveliness 
and gayety throughout the evening. 


CHAPTER VIIN. 
A SHABBY GENTEEL FAMILY. 

Everybody knows that there are people wliose 
characteristics are less Individual than consan- 
guineous: they have dispositions and proellvi- 
ties «o much In common with thelr kindred that 
to allude to them is to provoke an inevitable 
“Just İlke the Browns.“ Such a famlly resen 
blance was observable in the house of Sabin; vari 
ous members of which have more or less to 
with this history and cannot be sisse de 
seribed independent of each other: wherefore | 
propos forthwith to Introduce them collect vol. 
o the render. 

Old John Sabin, Its head and chief, was on 
of those easy-nntured, improvident, kindly, W! 


—— 


THE TIN DT. 


— — ——— ę—— — —— 


starting from any position in 
2 Erbe to pursue it on an inclined 
he downwards; who never can Keep money, 
— they can earn it; who commonly live 
from hand to mouth, brin up a large iy 
how, and, dying, leave eir children penni- 
D» yet are always remembered with affection 
and regret rarely acoorded to wiser parents, He 
had begun rously a8 steward to a wealthy 
nobleman of his native county, but his incurable 
nature and a certain wrong-heacded philan- 
y, which impelled him to champion the 
inlets of the tenants against those of thelr 
landlord, lost him this place and a fine sal 
just when his rapidly increasing family made it 
most desirable for him to retain them. Then 
be tried other things, with every variety of 
want of success, unti, utilizing a talent he had 
cultivated as an amateur, he turned painter and 
icturc- getting & better living than 
might have been expected, But he was always 
poor, and always likely to be so; he loved com- 
and brandy-and-water, and never could 
om to take thought for the morrow: when he 
had a sovereign or a shilling anybody was wel- 
come to borrow or share it. He would get de. 
lightfully merry at the taverns in the vicinity of 
Newman Street (where he was as well-known 
as thelr proprietors, or pot-boys) in the socle 
of his juniors; raklsh young artists, who dra 
and smoked more than they sketched or studied, 
and him n —— —.— to nina 
adoration, Or he wi er over 
y listening to the lad» 


hours ther, 

— E Aem veni nn like a boy amongst 
boys until hie folly double chin waggled n. 
The hesrtlest, dest, most genial of old ove, 
posseming an immense zest for the plausible afde 
of life, and an especial liking for yomg peoples 
wbo returned it, aa they always do, with interest 
—his approbative and social qualities were Bo 
much in excess of his worldly wisdom that it 

t be doubted whether he any. Almost 
he lacked common prudence, He was fatally 

ar, everybody liked but nobody respected 
E 1 queation if a more lovable man ever 
exlated; or If a thoroughly hard and selfish one 

t not have proved o better husband and 


father. 

His disposition was go cheerful, that reverses 
only depressed him momentarily, and so ami- 
able that bla very creditors could not be harah 
with him, When be came home tipsy, Mrs. 
Sabin generally broke down in her attempta at 
wolding; he would mock her anger with bur- 
lesque penitence, or caricature it until he made 
her laugh at, if not with, him, There was no 

him, she sald. Once, chiefly at her 
solicitation, he ed the pl of total abetin- 
ence from all kinds of Intoxicatíng liquors for six 
months (by way of experiment), and even took 
the chalr at a temperance-meeting with great 
effect; but nothing came of it beyond the loss of 
ten pounds borrowed from him by a rascally lec- 
turer, who abused & cause to his own selfish 
and accele: John Sabin's relapse into 

his former habits. He was constitutionally in- 


corrigible, 
Tt was no laughing matter, however, for the 
[e wife, Originally n kind, cordial soul, who 
become querulous and taken to Calyinistle- 
Methodism, she had striven awhile and then 
mucumbed to circumstances. She knew that 
her husband's. abilities might have k 
family in comparative comfort nnd out of debt, 
whereas it lived but from day to day, in the 
manner, and sometimes experienced a 
pecuniary crisia only to nm over by applica- 
lon in a quarter which I mention directly ; 
the felt that her children had hardly turned ou 
sttafectorily; but what could she do, lacking 
sufüicient force of character to supply the want 
ofitin John Sabin? So the boys and girls had 
gown up after thelr natural bias, unchecked b 
parental restraint and almost untrained, exhibi 
ing in various degrees one of those strong family 
— in disposition and character already 


‘This was especially the case with the sons; 
A Were all more or less good-looking and— 
11 one exception—careleas, Improvident, and 
E ndulgent The daughters develo} 
D Women are — better 

men, besides their opportunities for evil 
— ey limited. rl bred up in an 
English family of average morality must be very 
Rene or foolish, or artful, or all three, to get 
the any kind of serious mischief. Now the 
a though lax In discipline, always had an un- 
nmonly good opinion of themeelves; which 
— want u better restraining principle, 
^ — but what the eldest 
t lad experlenced a very narrow escape 


t Will (ra 
"1 presently, t me speak o 
du ema A daughters In thelr natural order 


[To ie continued.) 


A minister once told W 
endell Phillips that, if 
his Mues in life was to save the negroes, he 
: we - ipera they were, and do it. 
u n 
meat iat fe your bualkan In ier tito are 
hee , replied the minister. Then 
Rite and attend to your business," rejoined 


_ The Sanctuary of Superstition, 


Ay extracts for this column will be 


N. B.—Briaf and 
gratefully received. Please send marked copies. 


THE PENALTY Fon MURDER.—The Holy Bible 
Is not only a guide-book for salvation, and a his 
tory of LI om with man, but is also a 

eof laws, These laws are explicit and prac- 
tical, and nre the true basis for human jurispru- 
dence, Among these statutes atands conspicuous 
the one relative to the crime of murder, 
given to Noah at his de from the ark, 
when the world was about to be re- led anew. 
In connection with the Gan to be fruitful 
aud multiply, and replenish the earth with in- 
habitants, a solemn interdict was laid upon the 
taking of life, and fo prevent it this law was en- 
acted; '* Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed," This law binds eve 
son of Nosh, and is as authoritative as the Bible 
itself. The early settlera of this country ob- 
served it sacredly; but of late years It has fallen 
Into neglect, . . . 

In the Tombs there are at this moment 
twenty-two men confined on the charge of mur- 
der, and it is said that there is not one of them 
who does not expect an acquittal, Our citizens are 
becoming alarmed; life is becoming unaafe. 
What is to be done? We must go back to the 
Old Book whose injunctions we have disobeyed, 
and must put every wilful murderer to death. 
Our humanitarian doctrines will not stand. The 
flery tempers of the human heart are too stron 
for them. We do not exhort a return to the Bi- 
ble principle; we must return to it, or New York 
will become uninhabitable.—N. Y, Union Advo- 
cate. 


INSURE YOUR SoUL.—'The matter of Insurance 
has assumed a prime importance in the minds 
of all business men during the last few weeks. 
The standing of the companies in which policies ^ 
nre secured will be scrutinized as never before, 
Merchants feel the Importance of really obtain- 
ing the insurance for which they pay their an- 
nual premiums, They will cheerfully devote 
larger sums to this object if they can feel a sense 
of repose as to the abilities of the underwriters 
who take their risks, The only criticism that 
has been made upon the course of the firms that 
have been unable, on account of the fire, to meet 


. their engagements in full, is that they were not 


adequately insured. Over a million, in some 
instances, have been risked with only insur- 
anta n non d of It. 5 "vy 
tis e to escape the moral o 

ilous leen. It is not impertinence, even in this 
hour of sore temporal distress, kindly and earn- 
estly to inquire in reference to the provision 
which our readers have made forthe certain and 
solemn realities just before them. What ts their 
assurance in view of the positive contingency of 
death, but a short space in advance of them? 
Have they lately examined their policles? Is 
the whole risk positively covered? Is the Divine 
seal Serpe upon the spiritual record ?—Zíon'a 
Herald, 


WHAT BECAME OF Him?—At another time 
an infidel collier came to laugh at him. Bu 
God's word, “He that being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be d yed, 
and that without remedy,” received a terrible 
illustration In this man. n Monday, when he 
went to his work, he sald he had heard Weaver 
say that before next Saturday night some one 
there would be dead, and if not in Christ would 
be damued, He anid he would take notice, and, If 
there was no one dead, he would go and tell 
Weaver that he was a liar. The man to whom 
he spoke said it might be himself; but he re- 
plied, “No danger: I shall live to be an old 
man." He died that day. Goο Words. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT?—A nother terrible instance 
of the danger of delny occygged at the same time. 
A working-man in Live came to the meet- 
Ings at Brunswick Hall, and a Christian man 

ressed him to decide for the Lord, Ho said, 

‘Pl come again.” On the Saturday following 
his master, who was a believer, sald, ‘Now 
hope you'll decide to be on the Lord's side.” 
„Not to-day,” said he; "I'm golng to Bruns- 
wick Hall to-morrow night, aud Ishall decide 
then," He re2cived his money and went away- 
When he got home he opened the door, and 
with his hand yet on the latch he fell forward 
into his ow house, dend,— Good Words. 


REvivALS—And revivals are especially 
needed, that sinners muy be converted and 
enved. This is a matter of amazing interest. 
They should be saved now. Their services are 
needed In Zion, And if not brought to Christ, 
they must perish forever.— Morning Star (Dec. 
18, 1872). 


Bowixa ro JEsvs.—Bring men face to face 
with the Savior, and impresa them that history, 
the and reason, as well as the Bible and the 
Church, demand an answer to the questlon, 
" What think ye of Christ?’ and, unless they 
strangle conscience, they must bow at the throne 
of Jesus.— Gospel È 


ocho. 


“You sit as God, holding no form of creed,” 
overheard a lady say to & : ntleman with . 
she was con ve in the cars 

“No; Leit as nian, believing what is, doin 
what is to do, ready to learn the truth, but noi 
willing to shout Eureka! and shut 
all that may follow. I cannot comp 
merit there is In professi 


eyes to 
end the 
& blind faith, or 


asserting that ‘what I eve to-day I shall 
alwa, lieve'—in other worda, asert the infal- 
libility of myself or my teachers, or both; for 


— — — —— 


Even the great reformer, Dr. Martin Luther, 
was so unable to comprehend the new discovery 
(Copernican) that he came forward asa bitter 

With, regard'to him ‘ar follows in bia eine 
self w m as follows in Ta- 
ble-Talk Phe fool wishes to upset the whole 
art of Astronomy, But, as Holy Scripture 
shows, Joshua commanded the sun and not the 
earth to stand still. Büchner. 


Jedediah Burchard, once hing a revival 
sermon, was interrupted by the entrance of Aa- 
ron Burr. Here comes one," said the revival- 
lot,“ nst whom I, even, will testi 
Day of Judgment," „Ves, gir,” said Burr, in 
fifty yenra of criminal practice I bave always 
found the greatest rascal turn Btate's evidence,” 


A Youna Economisr.—aA couple of house- 
holders of moderate means were one day discus- 


of keeping u 3 

Father!“ a little boy who sat near, ‘if it 
coats so much to keep up two fires, how much it 
must cost to keep up the fires of hell!“ 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Finer IxpxrawpDzxT Socuerr.—The regular mectings of tbla 
Society are held at OOo Hart, St. Clair Streot, on Sunday 
evenings, at 7% o'clock, The public are invited to attend. 


TEE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
Caprrat, $100,000. Bnanxs Baou $100. 


bidden as 
the etock aetually subscribed; and 
strictly Compl y lt 1% very desirable that the entire 
stock of the Association should be lak 
are respectfully sdiicited from all friends of Free Religion, 
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CULTURE AND ORTHODOXY. without frankly telling him that I should be 
The Pudex. 


Does free religion promote a higher snd finer 
mental growth than Orthodoxy? 1 sincerely 


lending him away from all the grea 
trities e now Wu "to his Heart. Nr pna 
———————MÓ——ÉÉÉÉ— 
FEBRUARY 15,1878. 
THE INDEX e every result of ecient 


plainly, sincerely, kindly, that he cannot take 
upany wide, thorough course of study, without 
learning, withvat seekng to 
mo authority —‚7 that of yes AD 


believes in Troth, , Equal Righia, and 


Brotharly . anes 
Tus trans from Christianity to Free Religion, throug’ 
which aivilixed world le now gert but which it very 

little understands, ls even more momento m 
eee o Frans. THR INDET xim 19 
m a 
f ibis vast change Intell ble in at least 
I" Tesla fararen, and offers an opportonity for discussions 


statements, 1 
butions will in every caso be distinguished by the name or 
initials of the 


BUSINESS NOTICE -A communications without 
oe Malters ining to the r, should be ad- 
ception, om OH INDEX. DRAWER 8A. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
AN chaques, drafts, and 1j woney orders, should 
mads bla to "THE I ASSOCIATION." No re- 

y is neumd lous money or nagtect in the 
iment of orders * these directions are STRICTLY 
OOMPLIED WITH. 


Fuimos ELLING WOOD ABBOT, 


ARAM WaLTER Brevens, 5... Associate Editor. 
sooga PnoTRINO TuoxaAs WiawTWOETE 
—— ose J. Rucmanp HALLOWELL, 


. POTTE e 
Wau H. Srexcun, Mas, E. D. Cuswxr, Rov. CHARLES 
land), Prof. FRaxcia W. Nmwxaw (England), 
L. ene Cena (England), Editorial Coniribw- 


g—— B —— 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Please send all matter 
intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date. We 


shall be very greatly obliged hy attention to 
this request. 


— 9 9 9—— —— ——— 
“BETWEEN TWO MAY-ATACHR." 


After the first prospectus of THE INDEX had 
been Issued In November, 1869, we were apprised 
of the existence of another paper of the same 
name, published in Milwaukee,—the advocate 
of a peculiarly ranting species of Evangeliciain. 
This sheet, probably displeased with the new 
associations that began to gather about its name, 
some months ago changed it to "Tho Christian 
Statesman," But it has only jumped out of the 
frying-pau into the fire. "This newly adopted 
name belouged already to the Philadelphia pa- 
per which ia go zealously, and we must add ably, 
devoted to the cause of the proposed Christian 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 
Bo far, however, Is the Milwaukee paper from 
sympathizing with this project, that it devotes 
the chief article of Its Issue for January 9th to 
making a few pointed suggestions to the legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, now Jn session; especially 
"to abolish the law exempting the property of 
religious and certain other societies from taxa- 
tion," and ‘to put nn effectual stop to the evil 
practice of appropriating public money to insti- 
tutions over which the State does not possess 
entire control’! (with special reference to Catho- 
olio Institutions). Would it not now be a good 
plan for our Milwaukee contemporary to change 
its name back sgain tothe old one, and thus 
express its evident approbation of the ‘Demands 
of Liberalism” ? 

Seriously, we are very glad to aee any Journal 
urging in good earnest the taxation of Church 
property, and the abolition of allother relics of 
Church-and-State amalgamation. There are a 
great many Protestants whose Christianity is a 
great deal nearer to Free Religion than It la to 
Roman Cathollelam, which are the only positions 
logically tenable on Church-and-State leues, 
If thla were not the fact, we should have little 
hope of seeing the final accomplishment of the 
purification of our government from all ecolesi- 
aaticiam, Let these issues be made plain, and 
the thorough-going liberals will be joined by a 
great host of allles. Protestantism will by and 
by divide Itself between "Rome and Reason” 
politically, na it is already doing theologically. 
The Christianizers are headed directly towards 
the Pope, while the reluctant Evangelicals are 
headed ‘directly towards the Liberal League, 
Let the question once come to its decision, and 
the scales will fall from millions of eyes, It will 
then suddenly become evident that America is 
too far gone in free thought to continue much 
longer her adhesion to a dying religion, Her 
— faith is of the future, not of the 
pas 


believe it does. Liberty is the condition of pro- 
gress. The partisan can never learn the truth, 
He only who ls free, who puts away all preju- 
dice, who vows to follow truth at all hazards to 
present convictions,—only he grows really wise 


with time and thought and study. A truly Hb-' 


eral education eau be attained but by a truly 
liberal mind. ‘Those of our young men and 
women who by any means or from any motive 
are induced to join the Church," and to abide 
continuously by its doctrines, are really trapped 
into a sort of Intellectual nunnery and led to 
take the vell which blinds their mental sight. 
Let us hope that they will all sometime and 
somehow escape! And, In the meantime, let us 
who are outside assist to hasten their deliver- 
ance by every falr argument and kind persua- 
8lon, bringing truth and love to the rescue, and 
gradually levelling the walls which now so close- 
ly and so sadly immure them. 


In connection with the foregoing, I offer the 
following extract from a letter in reply to one 
from a mother asking counsel from the writer of 
this to her son, in the matter of pursuing & course 
of reading. The inducement for printing it here 
ia the eame as that which prompted Jt to be writ- 
ten in the first Instance—the hope that it may 
suggest something profitable to consider. 


‘You ask me to suggest n course of reading 
for . For several reasons, this is a difficult 
thing to do, though I &bould be very glad to do 
it, orto help him toselect his own course. But 

I fear, would hardly be Interested In 
what T should propose, albelt I would not pro- 
pose anything isan or narrow. Culture—self- 
culture—with him ought not to be the work of 
one or two years, but the work of n fe- time; he 
ought to he willing itshould be the work of n 
life-time, But, to be candid, I mustsay that an 
one who Is determinedly Orthodox, Evangeli- 
cal, cannot be cultured In any broad, thorough, 

sense. This might seem to narrow 

and partisan in me to say; but I say it one 
because I believe it and know it to be true, ‘Thi 
acceptance of the popular, prevalent Orthodox 
doctrines prejudices one necessarily against 
much of the very finest, choicest, and beat liter- 
ature of the world, The noblest, ablest thought 
of all nges ia un-Orthodox, un-Evangelical, and 
leads the mind in a direction right away from 
what is considered by the Church sound doctrine. 
This explains why all, or nearly all, the best 
cultu pe e most thoughtful, the most 
studious, the most extensively read—are liberal or 
radical. Lam willing you should tell what 
Isay; because I say it In true love to him, and 
with the deepest Interest in hia welfare. His 
own minister (Baptist though he ls) told me 
himself, Chat he lou! never been able to reconcile 
Orthodox doctrines with the best literature of the 
worlds with the freest, most thorough enlighten- 
ment le bad bean able to obtain from books and 
thoughtfll study. Just so far as men and 
women sev thoroughly Intelligent, truly enlight- 
ened, they cease to be Urthodox, cannot 
take hold of the best books in any department of 
literature, without coming at once into the midst 
of thickest heresies, e knows himself, aud 
does not need to have me tell him, that all the 
classics are non-Christlan—they know nothing of 
‘Christ and him crucified,' he finest books of 
nu are heretical, eo far as doctrinal 
hristian j^ ls concerned, Dea Cartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, even Hegel—none of 
these are sound; if be should follow out their 
logic, it would lead him away from Orthodoxy, 


Bo in history, H Ibbon, Buckle, Prescott, 
Froude—they and y other of our very best 
historians are dangerous reading for any oue who 


means to be true to the Church. Most of the 
finest poetry Is also saturated with the spirit of 
free thought. He cannot find a finer poem, in 
many respects, a hundred years old, fran Les- 
sing's ‘Nathan The Wise;' yet if he reads it and 
admires it, his Orthodox in danger. So too, 
if he rends Shakz „Milton, Goethe, and our 
modern poets. o more can he read the great 
emayleta without having his bellef in Evangell- 
cism confounded. No young man ought to con- 
sider himself cultured until he has read and re- 
read Carlyle and Emerson; but both of these 
are slayers of Orthodox convictions. As to sel- 
mene ks,—they are openly, necessarily, in- 
evitably oppoeed to all the prominent Evangeli- 
cal notione, cutting them up root and branch. 


Nobody ean be 

same ne scientific and Orthodox at the 
n view of all these facts—and facts th 

—̃ ew nu i eevee — MS 

ped of read without putting Into hia 

ands the very knife with which he " cut the 


throat of his Orthodox falth? I love him, for 
yoursake and for his own, and would be glad to 
sorve him; butI cannot belp him in way 


what 
real and true friend.’ 


ly 
e 


making up hls mind that, in following the lead- 
ings of the truth as it shall — — 
him, he will if necessary (and it will be neo 
essary) break with and give up the old Orthodox 
notions. 

shaken or are shaking them off; the best 
thought of the world, as expressed in every de- 
partment of literature, is marching steadily in 


gradually 


e best minds of the world have 


the o| te direction, Let ponder on 
say; for, I repeat It again, I say it aa his 
A. W. B. 


— eeo 
“NO RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES,” 


I often think that our religious radicals under- 
rate the work they are doing, and the amouut of 
latent radicallam in the community at large, 
They test their own strength by the . number 
who attend some radical meeting on Sunday; 
whereas the census should really include those 
who do not go to meeting at all. Nor should we 
eatimate the progress of liberal thought by the 
number who belong to any political or religious 
or irreligious association, but by the number who 
simply suy, when asked, that they have no re- 
ligious preferences at all. 

For instance, there has just appeared in Maine 
n pamphlet describing and classifying the mem- 
bers of the legislature of that State. The relig- 
ious statistics are as follows :— 

In the Senate; no religious preferences, 6; 
Universalist, 6; Congregntionulist, 5; Free Bap- 
tist, 4; Baptist, 2; Liberal, 2; Unitarian, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Orthodox, 1; Episcopal, 1. Total, 
20; 

In the House; nu religious preferences, 30; 
Congregationalist, 29; Universalist, 17; Free 
Baptist, 13; Methodist, 12; Liberal, 5; Unita- 
rian, 7; Roman Catholic, 2; Episcopalian, I; 
Orthodox, 1; Christian, 1; Spiritualist, 1. To- 
tal, 139. 

Now when we consider under bow strong a 
pressure every public man is put, to declare him- 
self a member of some powerful sect, nnd how 
little such avowal costs; when we consider that 
the sects which most largely prevail in the State 
of Maine (as seen in thia table) are of a compar- 
atively mild type, and not very exacting|—It la 
certainly remarkable that, ever under these cir- 
cumstances, so many should disclaim all secta- 
rian connection, aud the largest following should 
bo under the banner of ‘no religious prefer- 
ences," 

OF course it is not to be clalmed that all those 
who thus reported themselves have left the 
Church as distinctly as If they had called them- 
selves "Liberal." Some have possibly revolted 
from the Church altogether, others from tho 
churches (in the plural form) ; while others only 
wish to be tolerant of all or popular with all. 
Nevertheless, the fact Is clear, that they refused 
to be counted as belonging to any sect; and E 
confess that this is, to my mind, interesting and 
important. 

Let us therefore carry the analyals s little far- 
ther, as follows; Including the whole Legials- 


ture, both Senate and House :— 


1.—"No religions preferences" (Including "Liberale" 
und Spiritunlista). -s coerente Lu 
2—Progresstve sects (Universallsts and Unitarians).- a 
%,—Conservative Protestant secte (Including the m 
"Christian". m “ 
4.—Roman Catholles.... 3 


arta 


It will be seen that the conservative Protestant 
sects have, aa such, barely a working majority in 
the Maine Legislature. They not only check 
each other, but they are held In check by the 
rest, including the great body who have “‘nore- 
ligious preferences." It is alzo to be remembered 
that many of those classed as Congregntionalisis, 
Baptists, &., are really more liberal than many 
classed with the more progressive sects; Just 8 
Henry Ward Beecher is more truly llberal than 
Dr. Bellows or Dr. Miner. From all this it ls evi- 
dent, that religious freedom—at least, up to the 
present point—is likely to be tolerably safe iu 
the State of Malne, under this Legislature, 0! 
indeed under any of its successors, For as thes 
men were chosen without reference to any theo 
logical issue, they represent with some fairues 
what future Legislatures are likely to be. 

There is another moral to be drawn ; namely 


Í 


— 


that it is best for a man to stand by his colors, 
and define himself as he is, The whole liberal 
body is the stronger, throughout America, for 
every one of those Maine men who had the 
courage to put himself down as a Liberal,“ ora 
Spiritualist, or even asa man without religious 
preferences, in that Legislature. It would have 
been so easy for each one to class himself as & 
Baptist, because his wife had lately been bap- 
tired, or a Congregationnlist, because he still 
paid taxes on the family pew! But these atatle- 
tics, aa they stand, confirm the belief whicb I 
for one have long held, that the popular religious 
organization is coming to be as much a shell na 
the Southern Confederacy turned out to be; and 
that what it chiefly needs, everywhere, Is a 


Bhermau to ride straight through It. 
r. w. M. 


— - 
BEECHER ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, 


I have received a letter from a Methodist cler- 
gyman, who thinks that in my discourse on 
"The Doctrine of Hell and Modern Orthodoxy” 
(printed in THF INDEX of November 30), I 
have done great Injustice to Henry Ward 
Beecher, by representing him as heretical on the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment. What I 
wall was this: After speaking of Mrs. Stowe as 
having openly proclaimed war upon the belief in 
everlasting punishment, T sald that Mr. Beecher 
“stands no whit behind her io tacitly, if not 
openly, teaching the same heresy,” 

It is so dificult to pin Mr. Beecher to any the- 
ological statement that it would, perhaps, have 
heen more discreet, if I had loft the reference to 
him as It was originally written and spoken, 
which was that he " bardly falls behind," In- 
stead of that he stands no whit behind." But 
while looking over the manuscript for the press, 
some recent very vigorous utterances of Beecher 
against the doctrine of Election, in connection 

` with eternal retribution, were eo ringing in my 
ears that what I had written of him scemed 
tame, and I made the alight change of phrase- 
ology, because for the time the stronger language 
seemed more truly to indicate his position. But 
my correspondent refers me to a passage in one 
ot Mr. Beecher'a sermons, in which, as he thinks, 
Mr. Beecher clearly affirms hia belief in the doc- 
trine in question, and on the authority of the 
teachings of Jesus, The passage is in the ser- 
mon on Fature Punishment, lu the fifth volume 
of Mr. Beecher's published discourses. The first 
part of the sermon is devoted to showing the 
very changes that have iu late years been taking 
place In Orthodox sentiment concerning this 
doctrine to which I referred In my discourse, 
und to agummary of various bellefs Which. are 
held about a. future state without any attempt 
either to affirm or refute them. It Js easy, how- 
ever, o seo that Mr. Beecher would allow the 

. fullest freedom of thought on the subject, and 
that hls sympathles incline to the milder views 
which he has delineated, He in fact says 80. 
But then he comes to a atatement of the doctrine 
w it is contained In the words of Jesus, and closes 
the statement with the following passages :— 

There is the plain simple statement of Jesus 

Tcanuot get around that, nor get over 
it Thereltla, 4 have nothing pA I can- 
not fathom the matter, A child can ask me 
questions that I cannot answer. I find my soul 
aching. Ax it were drops of blood flow for tears. 
But, after all, I do belleve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And Ido not believe he would decelve 
me, nor decelvo you, And If you nsk me for the 
reason for the faith that isin me, I simply say 
hls ;—' Jesus says so'—that ia all,” 
i This pawage, after my attention was called to 

h I remembered to have seen when first printed, 
though It had slipped from my mind, Iam very 
ready however to bring it to the notice of all who 
* my discourse, and to ask them to let it mod - 

fy my declaration concerning Beecher as much 
s think it ought to doit. But, for myself, 
x the passage had been in my mind, I 
— Ahrens not have much affected my opin- 

For od, xn hers position on this doctrine. 

du at ls the purportof the passage, especially 
M read In connection with the whole sermon, 
to this—that Mr, Beecher himself, appealing 
und heart we furnished by his own reason 
tiit, would not belleve in eternal punish- 
"- He only accepta It, because "Jesus say" 
Mi" without attempting either to fathom the 
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doctrine or to vindicate it. We do not here, then, 
have the authority of Beecher for the doctrine, 
but that of Jesus. It Is plain that Beecher, were 
he free from the authority of Jesus, would deny 
the doctrine. 

Nordoes Mr. Beecher, even on the authority 
of Jesus, think it important to preach the doo- 
trine of everlasting punishment as n. very vital 
part of his faith. He ia too much in the habit 
of composing sermons out of material furnished 
by his own observation, experience, and thought, 
to find much Ume for a doctrine which reats 
with him solely ou the autbority of the New 
Testament, and which his own reason and heart, 
acting freely, would not endorse. My corres- 
pondent admits that “he does not make much 
use of the doctrine," and Mr, Beecher says of 
himself, in the discourse under notice, that he 
preachea moet from the doctrine of God's love, 
and does not know ‘what the scope of that love 
is, nor where it would logically lead." But he 
is sure that love must be supreme, and "must 
bring everything right in the end." He there- 
fore preaches, he says, without qualification, 
und almost without limitation, on that side ;" 
aud whenever he feels called upon to preach the 
other side, he confesses he Is like a surgeon, un- 
dertaklug a most painful duty, and that “it 
makes hia heart sick to do It.” So much, indeed, 
does Mr. Beevher emphasize the love of God and 
the disciplinary and remedial nature of all re- 
tributive pain, that impartial readers or hearers 
of bia sermons would agree, I think, that the 
general tenor of his preaching is rather against 
the doctrine of eternal punishment than for It. 
Nor am I sure, even after reading this sermon 
on Future Punishment, that he might not ex- 
plain the teaching of Jesus na many Unitarians 
do, by giving them a rhetorical rather than à 
dogmatical construction. Tt ls noticeable that 
in bis account of what Jesus preached on this 
subject, Mr. Beecher does not use the word 
“everlasting” to indicate the main point in bis 
teaching. The stress is put on the terriblenesa 
of the future danger to be escaped from, not on 
Its duration. But whatever Beecher might add 
In explanation of thia point, It is, at least, certain 
that he does not regard the belief in the doctrine 
of eternal punishment as n very essential bellef, 
and that he would by no means limit ecclealusti- 
cal fellowship by it. And this is sufficient for the 
argument of that part of my discourse where 
reference was made to him, the reference being 
simply for the purpose of showing the change 
that is going on in the midat of Orthodoxy in 
respect to this doctrine. 

Another fact has lately come under my notice 
Indicating the same thing. Jna Massachusetts 
elty with which T am well asqualnted there an: 
three Orthodox Congregational Socletles. One 
of them has been regarded ns specially uphold- 
ing a very strict type of Orthodoxy. This 
Church has recently settled a new minister. 
The candidate, on his examination before the 
ordulning council, expressed his conviction that 
there would be another probation after this life. 
Yet the Council voted to assent to hls ordina- 
tion and the society accepted him. Mr. Beecher 


was not one of this council, nor was this pre- 


cisely n question of everlasting retribution; but 
it was a kindred heresy, and no one can doubt 
on which aide he would Have voted, bad he been 
present. For has he not, within a few months, 
moet vigorously urged a contribution In hig soci- 
ety inbehalf of the minister whom a council de- 
clined to ordain in North Adama, because he 
could not belleve in eternal punishment, but 
who has founda poor Church lu the West that 
wants to hear him? On the whole, then, I oon- 
clude that Mr. Beecher himself would not think 
that any serious injustice had been done him, by 
representing him as tacitly if not openly throw- 
ing the weight of his teaching against the doc- 
trine of an eternal hell, W. J. P. 


Experience seldom teaches any one but him 
who has had It. Wisdom is not bought by proxy. 
Re PEAT 

Thackeray sald that his parents were rich, but re- 
spectable. 

Marvin sayu, Do not fear to be singular and do 
not alm to be odd." 


SALVATION FREE. 


It must be that we bave Just awakened from 
a Rip Van Winklo sleep. We bave been rub- 
big our eyes and trying to recall the past,—and 
have partly succeeded. We have a distinct re- 
membrance that the Independent was once an 
Orthodox weekly, and that Orthodox Christiana 
did not belleve In universal salvation, Wo are 
sure of this; as positive as we are that our dog's 
name was Schnelder, But yesterday a gust of 
wind blew a stray copy of the Independent into 
our face, and for the first time awakened us to 
the fact, that that paper, which was once the 
organ, exponent, and defender of Orthodoxy, is 
now preaching universalism, the salvation of all 
souls through Christ Jesus, The heresy we re- 
fer to may be found in the Issue of December 26, 
In the Christmas editorial. No wonder the pope 
put this paper on the "Index Expurgatorius;’’ 
but where are our good old Protestant Inquiaitors? 
Of course the writer makes n thrust at modern 
infidelity ;" but be wouldn't burt any one for all 
the world! He would beg pardon if his rapier 
should chance to draw blood. Seo how he 
does it: — 

"The delsm of the day much of it, very 
cowardly. Ashamed to stand on its own merita, 
it elonke itself with a name that bas galned re- 
nown, We admire the courage of Francis E. 
Abbot, of Toledo, who says, 1 do not acknowl- 
edge Jesus or any other man as my master; and 
therefore I renounce the name Christian.’ It ia 
not In adlum that we reclaim the name of Christ- 
ian from those who have no right toit. Many 
of them we respect. They may be loved and 
noble men. They may not see as we see [pra- 
found induclion!]. What brings conviction to 
us does not, perhaps (for we will not Judge) can- 
not, bring conviction to them. We belleve that 
salvation came through Christ, and It may be 
(for we would not SICURA nor limit God) that 
he may save through the crosa thoae who hon- 
eatly seek after God, even though, for some rea- 
son, they could not see bim in Christ; even aa 
other pre-Christian worthies—Abraham and 
David, Socrates and Plato—in the same wa; 
found life through thelr faith in that God who 
recognized in the very name of delam.“ 

The italics are ours. If thia la not very near 
old-fashioned Universalism, then we are blind 
to distinctions. If Socratea and Plato may be 
saved in the name of delsm, and all may be 
saved who “honestly seek after God,” though 
“they may not see as we see, then, pray, who 
is not going to beaaved? 

Would it not. be well for the editor of the Jn- 
dependent to imitate what he eo much admires 
in the editor of THE INDEX? If "courage" de- 
manda thatall renounce the name Christian who 
do not acknowledge Jesus as master, aa the Inde- 


pendent thinks, does not the same courage de- 


mand that any man who belleves that “all may 
be saved who houestly seck after God, though 
they may not see as he sees,” shall renounce the 
name "Orthodox"? No doubt some of the de- 
lam of the day is very cowardly, as this Ortho- 
dox editor says; but neither is there any doubt 
that some of the Orthodoxy of the day la very 
cowardly. Tt also cloaks a new falth in “a 
name that has gained renown." We heartily 
rejoice to see that the editor of the Independent 
lago much of a Universalist; but would he not 
exhibit a little more courage, if not honesty, if 
he would do what Mr. Abbot does—boldly re- 
nounce what he la presumed to belleve but does 
not? 

Or, may we be mistaken, after al? While 
we have slept, the old Independent perhaps has 
sold out to the Universallats, and Bowen bas 
given pluce to Ballou! Certainly if this Is mod- 
ern Orthodoxy, we have drifted far from the 
days of Edwards, who wrote on the ‘‘Punish- 
ment of the wicked,” and "RIuners in the hands 
of an angry God," and who preached that “God 
holds sinners in bis hands over the mouth of hell 
as go many splders;“ and from another writer 
who assures us that the damned are packed 
like brick In a kiln, so bound that they cannot 
move n limb nor even an eyelid, and God shall 
blow the fires of hell through them forever and 
ever," We do stil] find occasionally some man— 
like Spurgeon—who atill preaches literal dam- 
nation in a literal hell; but except revival 
preachers we are happy to believe that such 
teachers are mre, The modern Orthodox hell 
poema to be shut up, and the tide of emigration 
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has set lu the other direction. Apparently the 
Independent thinks that heaven and hell are 
about what good old Father Taylor thought, 1 
tell vou,“ sald he, "they are so near together 
that myriads of souls to-day don't know which 
they are in." Such a hell is not a very bad 
place to go to; It ls simply a place of "eternal 
uneasiness,’ as one kind-hearted preacher de- 
seribed its torments. 

The fact of It le that, with most of the modern 
Orthodox, there ls no hell to speak of, and (gal- 
vatlon's free," as thelr song says, We think a 
little more courage would lead many of them— 
editors and preachers and people from free sal- 
vatlon to free religion, W. 1. 8. 


— P —— — 
LONDON LETTER. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW BUITS— WHAT THEY SET- 
TLE OR UNSETTLE—DH. TEMPLE, THE BISTIOP 
OF EXETER. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir, I do not know what amount of religious 
pugnacity may prevail in America, but you ean 
hardly have more than we bave now In Great 
Britain. By a pleasing fiction it is supposed that 
an ecclesiastical law sult, though very expensive, 
has the beneficial result of settling some vexed 
question and restoring peace. There never was 
a greater delusion. Every fresh decision lends 
to further animosity, and the Privy Council has 
barely Ume to pronounce a judgment before some 
new appeal ls laid at its door. 

The Gorham case was followed by an ubortive 
action against Archdeacon Denison, who got out 
of his trouble by a fluke. The Essays and Re- 
views case was followed by n series of attacks on 
Bishop Colenso, which however never reached 
the desired end—the trial of bis opinions. Then 
eame a more successful attack upon myself, 
which instead of silencing rationalism had the 
effect of bringing out into greater distinctness the 
heretical utterances of certain clergy whom I 
have left still safe and snug in thelr benefices, 
One of them rose in his pulpit the Sunday after 
my condemnation, and the gist of his sermon 
was this: "I quite ngree with Voysey, but I 
mean to stay where I am. Come and turn me 
out If you Ike.“ Soon after this event, which 
has done a world of good, there followed two 

judgments on Purohas and Bennett, the latter 
giving a decided triumph to the ritualists. 

Now mark what follows, The rituallsts are 
now going in for a prosecution of the Evangel- 
ists, Emboldened by the Bennett Judgment, 
and reokoning on the nid of Sir Robert Phill- 
more in the Privy Counell, the sacerdotal and 
sacramentarian party are about to Indict tho Rev. 
Geo. Porter, vicar of St. Leonard, Exeter, on a 
charge of heresy. Mr. Porter ls no rabid Pro- 
testant, nor extreme Calvinist; but he haa a 
wholesome horror of priesteraft with its confes- 
sional, and other abominations, He has also a 
healthy contempt for the jugglery and incanta- 
tions by which the sacerdotaliste Aocus the pen- 
ple and beguile many silly women, He there- 
fore preached a sermon on “The Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,” denouncing the mystical 
character of the rite, and showing that it was 
only and purely commemorative. This of course 
he might have done on rational grounds; butin a 
moment of inspiration, be selzed upon the iden 
of doing hia work in the exact method Inid down 
28 his rule by the Jaws of the Chureh of England, 
Instead of mere common sense, he used the 
Bible as his weapon. He drew all his argu- 
ments from Scripture and antiquity, thus satis- 
fying the claima of his position, and turning his 
adversaries’ weapons aguinst themselves. 

Considerlug the issue now iu prospect, Mr. 
Porter is to be congratulated upon his selection 
of method and upon the fact that he is, conse- 
quently, almost certain to be nequitted. I won- 
der when the blahops and privy councillors will 
acknowledge what they surely must have seen 
already; namely, that in such disputes, both 
parties are right, The Bible and the prayer- 
book are very counterparts of each other in the 
matter of heterogeneous and contradictory doc- 
trines, The ritualist and the Evangelical alike 
ean find ample support for their reapective views. 
Tf in one place It is moet clearly written that the 
Lord's Supper“ is simply a commemorative 
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rite, in another place it is as clearly written 
down na a piece of magic. It is only a question 
of n litle more or a little lesa welght on one Bide 
or the other. Then again, If the Bible be con- 
siderably on Mr. Porter's side, which no doubt 
it ix, he can be knocked over by the prayer- 
book; and If his adversaries can be repelled by 
the Articles, they can have at him again with 
the Service and the Rubrics. 

It is very encouraging to know that the laity 
in and around Exeter atrongly support Mr. 
Porter, and that bis congregation has consider- 
ably Increased since the attacks made upon him 
by the rituallsta. The Daily Western Times—a 
very able paper—has twice given his sermon in 
its columns verbatim, 

Tn the midst of the row there appears s curious 
but indispensable figure—the fugitive Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of Exeter. This noble man, after with- 
drawing lis harmlees essay from ihe compan- 
fonship of the other valuable Essays and Re- 
views, In consequence of the indignitiea to which 
it exposed him in convocation nnd elsewhere, 
goes like a penitent to the Upper House and asks 
the dear bishops to forgive him this time and he 
will never do it again! 

This bishop, of course, is applied to for the 
legal permission to institute proceedings agalnst 
Mr, Porter, and instantly consents. I do not 
wonder, Tho bishop cannot be blamed for the 
act itself; but I do wonder that he had nota 
word of good counsel to offer the belligerents ; 
that he did not say, sa he might have done with 
much episcopal grace: ‘Sirs, ye are brethren, 
why do ye wrong one to another?" No; all he 
said was to thia effect, though not in these words: 
‘You may go to law if you please, but PII back 
Porter to win.“ 

There is another pretty quarrel in the North, 
in the Presbytery of Dundee; but I must defer 
that subject till nyy next letter. 

I am, sir, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES VovsEY, 
CAMDEN HOUSE, 
Dubwicn, B. E., Jan. 15, 1873. 


EVENING NOTES. 


BY S. H. MONSE. 


CONSISTENCY IN LITTLE THINGS lẹ a rare 
Jewel. So one is glad when it appears, and likes 
to speak of it. Cambridge divinity studenta 
want to “preach the gospe ' as often as may be 
during the entire term of their study, nud re-en- 
force their "petition" with letters from distin- 
guished clergymen, Mr. Wm. J. Potter's re- 
sponse approves the “subject matter" of the pe- 
tition, but states that he ‘cannot sign the paper, 
because I cannot, without some mental reserva- 
tlon, call myself a minister of the 1.” One 
need not go out of his way to proclaim what he 
ean or cannot do; but when opportunities come 
up pat, like thla one, It is a renl service the out- 

poken word performs. 


Boston mas A LIBERAL LEAGUR," the or- 
ganization of which I suppose will be duly ro- 
ported In THE INDEX, As one part of the busi- 
ness of these Leagues will undoubtedly be the 
circulation of polnted and telling tracts (I 
wish there was n better word), I venture to sug- 

to those whom it may concern, that C. R. 
hipple has at least three different short dis- 
eussions pertaining to the general subject of 
— — = pats, deg —— — admirable 
+ He has a few thousand for gratuitous 
distribution, Me tells nili he will forward them 
to any Lengue, If applied to, asking only aremu- 
nerntion su Helent to cover the postage. But Ae 
should have more, that he may be ublo to con- 


uo. Mus publication and supply n large de- 


Tig SECOND RADICAL Chun of this city is 
poy * erra and profitable timo this win- 

x nere are two meetings each month, which 
are largely attended. It proposes for itself no 
work beyond that of eswys and conversation, 
For one, Tam quite content with this; for it is 
r or, better, thor, ht-auggesting,— 
and, tho our eyes behold not the harvest, my 
faith in human nature and in the force and 
power of ideus to mould and shape it assures me 
that the work so begun is not likely to go amisa, 
To hnsten it beyond Its natural, spontaneous 
growth is practically to abandon it: somewhat 
else seg i be accomplished of an outward aignifi- 
cance, but surely not, T opine, the liberty of 


souls, 
Think to butid a part 
Freedom's battle nt. and Wo 7 


Win the battle-win $ 
"Mid the confilotw roar and din 
Freedom real sinks from view? 


Ever ix tho substance pulled, 
Ever ts the victor folled:. 
Freedom each in peace doth choose, 


TUR TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL So- 
CIETY, Which began with Theodore Parker's min- 
say in Boston, and which since his denth has 
maintained a rather dublous and doubtful exist- 
ence, — ever, if we may credit Zíon's Herald, on 
the point of dissolution,—is proving at Jength 
that it has these many years n neither dead 
nor asleep. Persistent and patient, it begins now 
to see ita way to a home of Its own, and to Jook 
forward to a e &nd useful career. Its new 
building, to be called the Parker Memorial, is so 
far advanced that the first floor—which is de- 
signed ultimately to furnish rooms for the Par- 
ker Fraternity—will be in readiness for the meet- 
Ings of the soclety lu May. The hall for the so- 
ciety is to be on the second floor, and will seat 
from 800 to 1,000. In October there is to bo a 
great. fair to raise funds. Already the plans nre 

ing perfected, and it la expected that this en- 
te will prove a great success. When all ia 
accomplished, and the whole building is putin 
order, then the society will settle a pastor, Int 
will not require him to & Weekly dis- 
course, The same plan in operation now will 
still prevail to some extent, and different speak- 
ers wil} occasionally be engaged. This winter, 
the soclety baa beard John Webs (who speaks 
on the first Sunday In every month), Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, William C. Gannett, John W. Chadwick, 
Rowland Connor, Celia Burlelgh, and others, A 
society that has the wit to choose food of mich 
excellent quality can not be far from the king- 
dom, If, Indeed, there be any virtue In Intellec- 
tual and spiritual diet ! 


To GET MONEY TO WORK WITH! Ah, many 
and devious are the ways! Some people of 
a certain town in Tennessee wished to repair 
their grave-yard ; and, taking the gauge of their 
brethren and sisters, to discern what would be 
most likely to take, ES & grand public 
dance! How ofteu doth the end well j the 
means! In the case of the Boston Y. M. C, A,, 
the means are both novel and pleasing. 
We are to have a ‘Bazaar of all Nations," an 
the proceeds are to pay the debts of the above 
named Association. Ata meeting recently held, 
the eo was discussed and explained. The 
exhibition will take place In May and continue 
twenty days. The merchandise to be sold fs to 
be “immense.” The following report of the 
meeting, from a morning paper, conveys rome- 
thing of the idea :— 

"After prayer by Mr. Russell St Jr., 

resident of the Aseociation, Mr. Franklin W. 

mith proceeded to explain &t some length the 
proj plan. Around the walls of the room 
were hung designa of the various kinda of archi- 
tecture which prevail in ten or twelve different 
nationalities of the world, nnd which it 18 pro- 
posed to reproduce in Music Hall, on ss large 
and complete a scale as possible. Al can- 
yas, showing how Music Hall, under the pre- 

plan, would be metamorphosed Into a 
street, with houses of all nations at the sides and 
end, was displayed in full view of the audience. 
Mr., Smith, after explaining the various desi 
which were executed by Messrs. II. Floy 
Faulkner and George R. Clarke, designers, pro- 
ceeded to show how broad nreades were to run 
underneath all these specimens of architecture 
how appropriate articles of merchandise would 
be for sale at every point, and how Music Hall 
seemed almost to have been expressly designed 
for the ‘Bazaar of all nations’ which Itis pur- 
posed there to hold.” 

Why doesn't some energetic radical — 2 
his brains” and show how we may "raise the 
wind"? Without much cudgeling some one 
might quom ht he not?—a very great 
nation for the illustration and propaga- 
tion, say, of Darwin's development theory, 
Couldn't specimen copies of all things and orea- 
tures be brought from all the ends of the earth 
and placed before all eyes In their natural order? 
All gaps could be filled with the showman's 
eloquence ; and—but I forbear from golng beyond 
this simple hint, which to the wise will I trust 
be all-sufflelent. 


WE mave NOT nAn Mr, Weiss Bitakspont 
lan lectures In Boston yet, and we are waiting 
anxiously, Rumor rates them very high. 
And, thanks to the bit of “persecution” he ho 
received at the hands of the New York Y. M. 
C. A., their fame has spread, and he ls likely to 
be In demand for the rest of the season, 


AND THE LITTLE ROW Laird Colller got op 
at the Chicago Conference, when Mr. Weiss wua 
reading his 'Actof Faith!—I wonder If, indeed, 
we are drifting Into trouble all around! [ut 
Collier's performance seems from thia distance 
hardly tlemanly, The report | that, 
being sick and unable to read himself, he invited 
Weiss to take hls place; and then broko in upon 
his reading, unwilling to alt and listen to such 
talk! I doubt if that was Just the thing for ^ 
"Liberal Christian“ to do. The damage to 
Wela, however, ia not reported to be great. 
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Z3 teram Department. 


UBLISITERS.— All books designed for re- 
BOT Ee columna mysi òs addreesed to THE INDEX, 
TOLEDO. OHIO- 


the cogmical æther. The animal already mani- 
festa hatred and love, sorrow and Joy, pain and 
pleasure, and Utude nlso; it has experiences, 
compares, infers, and thus shows traces of 
thought; it has ita lan of gesture nnd 
sound, butlda dwellin r itself which are often 
more artistic than of man, educates Its 
young, loves and chaatises them; itis capable of 
culture, especially through Intercourse with 
man; ft has not only domestic Ufe but also forma 
awoclations, often with admirable arrangements. 
Enough! In respect to the soul, too, there is 
only n diflerence of degree between besst nnd 
“Tt is clear, that with the cessation of the vital 
play of the material atoms in our body, i. e., 
with the cessation of organic activity In the 
hady; or with death, the particular or individual 
soul-life, immanent therein, ceases also: the reso- 
nance of the material atoms of the organic body 
to the vibrations of the cosmival :ether has dis- 
appeared with their return to stable equilibrium, 
and the former vibrations of the atoma of the 
bralu die away and vanil in the soul of the 
world, Thus the continued personal existence 
even of the spirit fa not to be thought of; al- 
though there lsa harmonious uniform continu- 
ance of all highly developed spirits who flud 
themselves at one with the eternally true laws of 
the universe, It is the very giving up, then, of 
our selfish egotism which affords à hope for the 
future of a coamieal process tending ever more 
and more to perfection. The more we enter into 
connection with the changing phenomena of the 
external world, the more we endeavor to find out 
the law which governs them and to make It our 
intellectual property,--the higher our organiza- 
tlon in body, soul, and spirit will become, the 
more pem will be the harmony of our soul 
with the soul of the universe, and the sooner we 
shall attain to eternal life." Ip. 116.) 

However much one might be inclined to doubt 
it at first sight, this is all eober earnest; and the 
writer la not & mere literary cobweb-spinner, but 
the author of various works on physical aclence 
of acknowledged worth, Certainly this view of 
the universe must be v consoling to the be- 
reaved wife and mother whom the writer has in 
view at the beginning of bla undertaking. 


eontempt for exercises of miud which 

youd proof; but they will certainly E - 
ery 8 thinker, every one who has a 
feeling of human interest with his fellows, even 
if he cacnot go with them in opinion. At least 
the materialist should carefully examine ideal- 
ism in its best illustrations; for these men of 
great genius, from Plato to Coleridge, are I- 
live fucts of human history, and worthy of study 
and npprecíatlon. It is as n study of idealiem 
that Mr. 8 5 eassys are of particular valuo, 
Those on Wordsworth, the poct of idealism, and 
on Cole, the philosop! ner of idealism, are 
the larger half of the book, and are of greatest 
interest. Keble is treated us a saintly example 
of idenlism, and the closing essay shows the 
ground of conscience nnd its evolution into an 
apprehension of Infinite Law and Absolute 
Being. 

If the studious reader will carefully and ean- 
didly look through the Gr on Wordbworth, he 
will seo the grounds on which it is claimed, and 
we think justly, that the whole mind of mam 
means more than positive knowledge, and that 
it is a narrow limitation to insist that the senses 
only are to be trusted, aud that pootry and 
prophecy are the folly of mere dreamers.” We 
would suggest to nny mere sclentist who thinks 
that pou knowledge alone is worth while, 
that he compare Mr, Shairp's study of Words- 
worth with Jr. Gladstone's account of that 
pares of scientists, Michael Faraday, in the 

ttle book [Michael Faraday," by J. H. Glad- 
atone, a small and cheap volume which every 
radical should read) on that subject, published 
by Harper Brothers, and nlso with Dr. ‘Tyndall's 
eseny on the use of the imagination in science, 
which may be seen in Tyndall's Fragments of 
Selence.“ In the first edition of Tyndall's essay 
the “imagination” was spoken of in a ver 
striking passage, and in the second edition th 
power was called "tbe seeking {utellect.’’ In 
this high sense Imagination is really the greatest 

wer of the mind, for science us well as for re- 

igion, and the render of Faraday's life will 
easily sce that the greatness of Faraday was fer 
more due to his sagacious imnginatlon, hia 
guessing of Nature's secreta, h getting an Idea 
correctly beforchand, than it was to his testing 
and proving of ideas. Without good imagina- 
tion &cience is commonplace, keeps to the beaten 
track, or gets ahead only by happenin, on dis- 
coverles, The men who write "excelsior on 
the banner of science have to be Idealists, guess- 
ers, great users of imagination, They are posl- 
tive idealists, starting from ideas of what max 
be, and then testing, Ir possible, and provin 
what Is, But if tests are not found, and prooi 
eludes them, they no less hold on to what seem 
sound ideas, and hope to sometime prove them 
true, And they hold on with zeal and confidence, 
ndmitting, of course, that it is 5 only which 
they cherlah, and that they have not reached 
knowledge. Charles Darwin is the great positive 
idealist of modern times, Tlie great idea which 
he has advanced cannot be Fe gly prob and 


Se 

M LICHTE DER NATUKWISSENSCHAFTEN, 

Oe past vener GOTT, WELT, UNSTERBLICH- 
KaT. Vox PHILIPP SPrLLER. (God in the 
Light of the Natural Sciences. ‘Studies con- 
cerulng God, the Universe, and Immortality. 
cn piip Spiller) Berlin, 1873. Bvo. pp. 


The tof this beok ls stated by the author 


owing language :— 

1 alts the bereaved wife beside the grave 
of ber huaband! Close to him lle the earthly 
remains of her dear child. Her thoughts are 
petrified ; she ia scarcely couscious; all she ex- 

periences is feeling ; only a single ray of ho 
animates her, only one en eid lig i3 we e 
lines of her eyes—nieeting a n the other 
: { There ina God a Belng who rules the 
universe and who has anted Love in the heart 
of Nature, Nature ais oif her winter cloth- 
ing, and all creeping awake from their 
and rise up from Mother Earth Into new- 
pews of life and newness of joy. And Man, the 
noblest of all terrestrial beings, ean it be that 
with the death of tho body he ceases to exist al- 
? impossible, un 5 — rude troir: 
of primitive ages put in e graves of the 
dad utensilia of stone, weapons, and food, so that 
al the future awakening they would have by 
them those which were most necessary, 
The soul, the spirit, this iutansitte 8 
which In life was often so power both in build- 
{ug and Ini destroying, sometimes bleasing, some- 
times annihilating whole natlons,—can this 
when it foraakes the body cease to be? Thie ja 
pot thinkable, There ig an incomprehensible 
above us-who rules the world and who 
will aleo late our activity in the ‘next life.’ 
"God, World, Future Life! These are the 
conceptions which can oecupy our mind. 
But there has never been among mankind any 
agreement, or any real clearness of thought, 
concerning them; on the con y, they have 
jp occaslon to the bitterest conflicts, and even 
n our day atill exercise a disturbing influence; 
and yet there can be but one truth concerning 
them. The folowing trentise ls intended as & 

contribution towards finding thia truth,” 

The conclusions to which the author comes at 
the close of his investigation, it is, perbaps, also 
best to state In his own words, They nre as 


follows :— 
“God la a material substance, infinite In 8 
and eternal (I. e. uncreated and indestrue ble) 
In dme; namely—the Cosmical Ather. 
“This is Indeed the soul of the world, since in 
virtue of Its very nature it forms the material 
atoms, which float in space, into bodies, accord- 
ing to definite laws; imparts to them orderly 
motions; enters into such Intimate reciprocal 
action with their atoms, that it not only orgau- 
ius but also anlmates them, and thus makes 
them capable (although for each separate indi- 
viduality only transitorily) of living partioipa- 
"ur God poene, therefore, the atiributes 
ur posecemes, therefore, the attribu 
which are ascribed to him in the better religious 
crede: he ls u spirit in so for as he is not à 
body ; he ls omnipresent, for he occupies infinite 
space, penetrates every y, and surrounds ev- 
ery atom; he ia omnipotent, for not a single atom 
can escape his active Influence ; he is the creator 
of heaven (I. e. of all celestial bodies) and of 
earth with all ita creatures; he also created us 
human beings and breathed into us living souls 
for he organized the materials to this end and 
entered Into vital co-operation with them; be is 
in this sense also the preserver and nourisher of 
his creatures, which ure essentially producers 
(plants) und consumers (animals); he governs 
universe with permanent power according 
lo unchangenble rational laws from eternity to 
eternity, beenuse he is Infinite and eternal; he is 
all-wise, for he works only according to strict 
rational laws; he is just, because he never de- 
vlan theso laws, and punishes only those 
2 act in disobedience to the rational laws 
— he haa dictated; lie never erra (and ls 
p fore ulone infallible), beenuse he miniinis- 
Moran lawa without self-eonsclousness and 
TY any purpose in view.“ (pp. 119, 120.) 
u the whole of Nature there 12 an uscending 
on, the result of gradual development. 
that Unorganized matter there Is an ndvance to 
— M is organized in the simplest form, 
only ; organization consists for the time being 
tbe LN or molecular attraction. From 
d ation of crystals, which are found al- 
^ = in the mames of the primitive rocks, there 
r to chemical attraction; by this 
— arises tho primitive organic substance, 
plam ; then come the monerse, then sim- 
ple celin, then the fpi vegetable and animal 
ing vital aing of cells, with gradually ascend- 
mag poh 9 cal, and logical powers, which in 
their culmination, But there ia ev- 
2 only n difference of d ; no other 
the Me eat anims and Mat $ ‘hr, everywhere 
tha power is at work, and even 
eubryonlo cell la vitalixed and animated by 


BIBEL-LEXIKON. — REALW(GRTERBUCH ZUM 
HANDGEBRAUCH FUER GEISTLICHE UND 
GEMEINDEGLIEDER. HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 
KIRCHENRATH PROF. DR. DANIEL BCHEN- 
KEL, VIERTER BAND. LABAN—PRUEFUNG. 
be Lexicon. A Cyclopedia for the use of 

men and Laymen. Edited by Dr, 

el Schenkel, Professor and Eeclenlastical 

Councillor. Fourth volume. L. to P. inclu- 
slve.) Leipzig, 1872. Large 8vo. pp. 637. 


This Is the only Bible Dictionary in existence 
on which the student can rely for anything like 
aceurate information concerning the resent 
atate of knowledge and criticism in to the 
various subjecta connected with the study of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. The names 
of such contributors as Hitzig, Lipstue, Noeldeke, 
Heuss, Schrader, Holtzmann, Fritzsche, Haus- 
rath, Echwelzer; Roskotf, Keim, Mangold, Merx, 
Diestel, Gass, are a sufficient guarantee as to the 
thorougbly scientific and impartial character af 
the work. It would be easy to name half a dozen 
articles in each of the ee Which ave thus 
far nppeared, any one of wh oli worth more 
than the price p the whole volume. Holtz- 
mann’s articles on the Gospels, of which there 
ure three in the present volume, may be men- 
tioned us especially valuuble, His article on 
4 John’ la a masterpiece of condensation and 
clearness. The article on ‘ Paul,” by Professor 
Hausrath, covers thirty-five pages aud is an nd- 
mirable presentation of the various questions 
connected with the career and works of the great 


proved ; it can only be rendered hi probable; 
and not long since the strict positivists of the 
French Academy refused to honor Darwin be- 
cause he dealt so much in ideas which he did not 
rove to sight and touchi—to positive knowledge. 
Buch positivism would have told Columbus to 
sit down contented upon nil which his feet knew, 
instead of going to look for the world which he 
imagined might he found on the other side of the 
foua By such positivism the acaych for truth, 
he holding of ideas before testing and proving 
them, is absurdly cut off, It is small science, 
a narrow and barren scicnce, which thus limita 
man. Great and fruitful science bos wings of 
imugination, of thought, of Wleas, of wide out- 
looking and forclooking, and of prophete expee- 
tation and nfürmation, In this sense Words- 
worth was right when he said that ''poctry la 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; the 
impassioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science,” nud that imagination in 
its highest use is but another name for abso- 
lute power, clearest insight, reason In her most 
exalted mood." This imagination, Wordsworth 
clalmed, is the parent of love, of what tay be 
called feeling intellect, by which we see delight 
in objects. Ilts plain to see that Faraday had 
all. this power, as well ns the power which con- 
corns itself with positive knowledge, and that 
the highest perfection of mind in him, and bis 
greatest gift for science, luy in this very thing 
which commomplace — tiviam sneers at as 
mere dreaming. Voor ¢ reaming is uudoubtedly 
contemptible, und good dreaming very few may 
be capable of, But tho good dreaming is no lesa 
one of the greatest positive facts of human na- 
ture, in Darwin and Faraday no Jess than in 
Wordsworth and Shakspeare. The right thing 
is to secure discipline o the secking and feeling 
intellect, &o a8 to guess well; it is very narrow 
and stupid to snecr nt guessing at all. There is 
a high divination of genius, under great Inspira- 
tion, which 1s the grontost nttainment of man. 
Bir William Thomam hns romarked, with refer- 
ence to certain niagnetic phenomena, tiat 
“Faraday, without mathematics, divined the 
result of the mathematical investigation ; and, 
what has proved of Infinite value to the mathe» 
roatiolana themselves, he has given them an artia- 


If only some English or American publishing 
house could be found liberal enough to issue u 
translation of the whole work, it would place 
both students and the general reading public 
under lasting obligationse T. V. 


rupis IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. By J. 
i Shuirp, author of Culture nud Religion.” 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge : 
Riverslde Press. 1872. * i 
The studice contained In this volume are four 
in number, nnd they relate to Wordsworth ns 
the poet nud prophet of Nature; to Coleridge aa 
a thinker of Ideal things; to Keble ns n poet who 
tried to carry the love of Nature and of high 
ideals into occlesiusticism ; and to tthe moral 
motive power," which is the force underlying 
true religion and life. Mr, Shairp writes 
with a love of trath, of moral good, and of hu- 
manity, and with a charity, good sense, and 
depth of libera! sympathy anc insight, which 
must command for him the hearty Interest of all 
earnest and excellent minds, He takes a fair 
middle course between theological dogmatism 
on the one side and pepe 0 * pem 
presente In a ve 
the other, and Vra Aera imaan 
e fourfold 
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mixed barbariem and mountain flower will blossom in spriug-time on 


| t 1 which to express their results. 
| vlad now volt language of ine magnetic field 
| and ‘lines of force" is Faraday’s, It must be said 

for the mathematicians that they lily ~ 
| an bee ever inge. Here Faraday s 

van b 

| Mao d MEA w ih. he had. not proved 
and fruitful of truth, that he 
the mere post- 


prov! are eo highly probable that we 
n i- NUES le at them, and may 
hold them eep and fervent conviction, 


te of the faet that to positively test and prove 
exceeds our powers. 
ideas are any 1 — ideal convictions, that 
negli ys Ar eh n for the reason that 
eM ring, jo H miracle is not 


particular fact is a miracle, and is intended 
us of something, 
sitive test or find any 
Theretore we falsify facts if we 
ligious ideas constitute knowledge. 
We can truthfully claim only thig—that they are 
legitimate as mere ideas; that disciplined minds 
ean be trusted to form unprovable ideis; 
and that it is the bighest gift of genius to form 
i these ideas, By repeated efforts to balance the 
va mind for this exercise, to look again with new 
" care where many have looked before, and to 
make ideal convictions an exact prolongation, 
ns nearly as of the truths and sugges- 
tions of positive knowledge, it seams certain that 
the thinker, either ns poet or as philosopher 
may have prophetic discernment, to no small 
extent, of dale whieh we cannot here prove, 
and which perhaps it may be meant that we 
should never prove, but should forever discern 
us ideas, stars in the inaccessible heaven of in- 
finite existence. Hence we may concede the 
truth of Mr. Shairp's plea, one point of which he 
states in these words: The truth seems to be 
that the outward world, which to commonplace 
minds is no more than h piece of dead mechan- 
ism, is in reality full of a vast all-pervading life, 
which is very mysterious. Not to be grasped by 
the formulas of science, this life is a 
m by the imagination, and by 
most deeply in whom imagination is moet ample 
and profound. Possessing this faculty, larger in 
measure, and more genuine in —— than any 
man since Bhnkspeare, Wordsworth felt with 
9 ep intensity the life which fills all 
Nature." It is with mach justice also that Mr. 
' Shairp, in summing up, lays emphasis upon these 


two ts in Wordsworth—"the wondrous depth 
of h — | for the domestic affections, and 
more y for the constancy of them," and 


his place und work as “a leader in that greatest 
movement of modern times—care for our hum- 
bler brethren; his part being, not to help them 
in their sufferings, but to make us reverence 
them for what they are, what they have in com- 
mon with us, or in greater measure than our- 
selves." 

| Mr. Shairp’s essay on Coleridge is an exeellent 
RI account of the man, his mind, and his ideas, and 
Jd of the part that he played in liberalizimg and 
deepening current religious ideas, In the follow- 
ing sentences a summary statement of this ia 
given. " All he wrote was in the interests of 
man’s higher nature, true to his best aspirations. 

U The one effort of all his works waa to build u 
H truth from the spiritual side. He brought all 
| his transcendent powers of intellect to the help 
of the heart and soul and spirit of man against 
* the 2 of the understanding, that under- 
standing which ever strives to limit truth within 
its generalizations from sense, und rejects what- 
oet, wait e tie de these, "Fhi& aide of 

hy, weit is the dee is also the me 
Argent ts build up. br, N 
Yo conclude our view of the drift of Mr. 
Rhalrp's very liberal studies, we will cite a «hort 

from the last essay of the volume. 

“Putting then all these converging lines of 
n u t together, we see that they meet in the 
conviction that there is behind ourselves, and 
nil the things we see and know, u Mind, a Ron- 
son, » Will, like to our own, only incomprehen- 
sibly greater, of whieh will and reason the moral 
law is the truest und most adequate exponent 
wo have. Not that these lines, nny or all of 
them, are to be taken as proofs demonstrating 
the existence of God, That is truth, I belleve, 
incapable of scientific demonstration. The mo- 
tion of God seems to be, as Coleridge has well 
expressed it, essential to the human- mind, not 
i derived from reasonings, but as a matter of fact 
actually called forth into distinct consciousness 

mainly by the conscience.” E. & T. 


LJ 
. Tits ROMANCE oF THE HAREM, By Mrs. Anna 
f H. Leonowens, author of “The 251 — Gov- 
21 erness at the BSinmese Court." Tustrated, 
Boston; James R, & Co. 1873. [To- 
. ledo: Bailey & Eager, 
Mrs. Leoonowens has told, in her two books 


' now before the public, a st hi ` 
id wished that ll Christiana talght be made 10 


ose men 


. Mer picture of the 
— . ye enm = — n full of instrue- 

ns it is of thrilling interest. 
rade perhaps most rendily jud hey recs’ 
a few words of the preface to uer f 2 k, pu 

1 two years ago, when se. 7 
Mank to find, even im this citadel of Bad- 
dhism, men, and above all women, Who were 
'Jovely in their lives; who, amid infinite difti- 
culties, in the bosom of a most corrupt society, 
and enslaved to à capricious and often eruel will, 
vet devoted themselves 10 an earnest search 
Alter truth. On the other hand, I have to con- 
feas with sorrow and shame, how far we, with 
all our boasted enlightenment, fall short in true 
nobility and piety of some of our ‘benighted’ 
sisters of the East. With many of them, Love, 
Truth, and Wisdom aro not mere synonyms; 
but living gods,’ for whom they long with livel 
ardor, fers i when found, embrace with joy." 
dark land, in short, yet not without pure illus- 
trations of the best virtue possible to man ; show- 
ing that it is mot in 22 nor in religian Dit in 
the al capacities of our common nati 
aby mn women Christian or infidel, Buddhist 
or Moslem—become as lights shining In a dark 
place, It is this lesson which is reflected from 
such narratives as these of Mrs. Leonowens, and 
which makes them of —— importanee for 
Christian reading. Iu her first book was given 
her chief narrative of what she saw and learned 
while acting as an English teacher to the chil- 
dren of the King, In the volume now pub- 
lished, she weaves into a second narrative a 
number of moat thrilling sketches and stories, 
all of which record facts that either came under 
her own eye or were known to her by trustwor- 
thy report. ‘The intensity of interest which 
some of these stories exoite is really painful; 
more harrowing recitals could hardly be found. 
Other parts of the narrative refleet aa Mong 
the happier aspects of the drama of human life 
in that strange land, and seme are ms pure in 
their disclosure of the sanctities of heart and 
life which eome of religion under its best form as 
any records of character ever written, or as strik- 
ing in their illustration of supposed miracle as 
any part of the Christian legend. "There is a story 
of a noble young girl, rescued from a terrible doom 
by a providence singularly supernatural, nnd 
apparently at the will of a wonderful saint, 
and ms the price of the self-immolation of the 
girl's father at the altar of their god, the whole 
of which may be instructively compared with 
any of the Biblical stories of prophecy and mir- 
— The saint in this story was a solitary old 
man, who had spent forty years of his life-time 
forgetful of friends, affections, food, sleep, and 
almost of existence In his contemplations of the 
mystery of things beyond, and that still greater 
mystery called life. His friends had endeavored 
by every artifice, the allurements of beauty and 
every other imaginable gratification, to divert 
him from his resolution, and now be had gained 
n preut fame as “ the sainted priest of heaven," 
Prodigious stories were afloat about him. Born 
of noble parents, be had from his early youth 
practiced an asceticism so rigorous and severe 
that it had prepared him, it was thought, for his 
supernatural mission. It was not only alleged, 
but it was believed, that at the sound of his in- 
spired voice the dead arose and walked, the sick 
were healed ; that diseuses vanished at the touch 
of his hand; sinners were converted by his sim- 
ple admonition ; wild beasts and serpents were 
obedient to his word; and that in his moments 
of ecstasy he floated in the air before the eyes of 
his disciples, passed through stone walls and bar- 
red gates, and, in fact, could do whatsoever he 
willed. This is the identical story everywhere 
told, from the earliest savage times, of the power 
gained by those who thus devote peculiar natures 
to the passions and ecstasies of religion; and 
what is true in ane case may be true in another, 
In the prevent case, a vile old Grand Duke 
wanted to secure for his harem a beautiful girl; 
and at the sume time the duke’s son, who was of 
better nature, hoped to save her from his father’s 
clutches, and make ber his wife. To effect his 
purpose, the Grand Duke had compelled the 
girl's father to sel) her to him; and to make the 

irl consent he had. threntened the futher with 

death, beenuse, in her defence, he had struck the 
Captain of the royal guard, In a horror of an- 
gulsh, the son of the duke resorted to the saintly 
old priest, Who bad scen the maiden once while 
ona pilgrimage, when she daily brought bim 
food and washed his foot, “She filled my 
heart" said the old man, “with n fragrance 
which is all-abiding. But, he added in an un- 
dertone, death carries off a man who is gather- 
ing flowers, as a flood sweeps awny a aleep- 
ing Village. He in whom the desire for the 
Tneffable has sprang up, whose thoughts are 
not bewildered by love,—he is borne on the 
stream of immortality ; he will stand face to face 
with the Infinite.” Wien drawing towards hi 
one of his mysterious, sacred books, after | — h id 
heard the young man's story, he mA the book 
on his head, and, with his Herd ^ 5 <i 
heaven, he gradually moved his body to Md f = 
until his gyrations became rapid and groteaque ? 
uttering strange prayers nnd incantations. After 
n short time he bagan to prophesy, and asid er 
fitful spasms: "Th father M) anid, In 


å * 
the long night for him i» at hand fear noe wa 


What this was 


ud] was 


that 


thy bosom.” Meanwhile, the s father had 
seen a vision in his cell, and read, in luminous 
characters on the soft cloud which floated before 
his eyes in the vision, the words: “Sell not 
daughter to the duke." The father ead 
therefore, when the completion of the sale came 
on, and only by ordering the old man tried for 
his life did the duke secure the girl, & voluntary 
sacrifice to save her father. Asthe day and eve- 
ning passed, the beautiful girl had been pre- 
pared by the female slaves, and was finally left 
alone in a lofty tower of the palace to await the 
monster who had her in his power. As the 
night goes on, her old father, distracted with 
ef, finds access to one of the shrines of the 
duke's palace, and there offers his own heart's 
blood to buy the divine wrath for the spoiler of 
his ehild's happiness. Some god verily accepted 
the victim’s blood. When the vile old duke, 
drunk with English brandy, mounts to the 
chamber of the summer tower, he ia no sooner 
in the nee of the crouching maiden than he 
stumbles, falls headlong heavily, and strikes hia 
beastly countenance with fatal violence on n. 
massive gold spittoon. The maiden for 
her life neross bis trate form, flies to hide her- 
self by a water tank on the lower floor of the pal- 
ace, is found and befriended by the duchess, and 
does in good time become the young duke's wife; 
and he resigns hif rank and removes to the 
country to secure domestic nem, He has 
become a convert to the Catholic faith, but she 
remains true to the gods who 
futher’s death and saved her froma 


worse 
than death. But over the 


of her own 


shows her sitting by her ebild's un 
ness; while an Yd stand 
pagoda es of her —.— 
rs. Leonowens says of her in conclusion : “Loy- 
In er in ber humility, moral Vening 
e ng in her humility, morning e 
she raises her eyes and her heart from those 
sombre old gods of hers to the tender ones of her 
husband; and this quiet city has. never 
before been lighted up with such a gleam of 
heaven upon earth, ns when her evening 
prayer bursts into song ;— 
(e i my acts, 

And al my — Ad ell my . 

My my gifts, my a 

And all my D MY, nnd eries. 


Davee! leave my t 
And thy poe woul noath to me 
Unshackied. me in Ching eene 


Let me dwell in thee forever, 
And thou, O Davee! dwell in me.“ 

It was to this Davee that her futher offered 
his life, plunging à knife into his beart at Dàvees 
ultar. ‘The cottage where the N ex- duke 
lives with his mother and his wile, far from the 
state and splendor which he inherited, is sur- 
rounded by the quiet and paias nnd beauty of 
country life, among grand old trees, The 
mother's chamber, where the house gods 
are, has a E an cradle in it, but unused, 
while the baby-boy lies in a rude with a 
mystic Hindu triform suspended over it. Such 
is sacred association to the human heart. 

There is another touching M of the cath- 
olieity of the Buddhist faith. A pagan mother's 
daughter, who had become a Catholi was dy- 
ing, and she cries to her mother: "Mother, dear 
mother, pray to P'hra Jesu that he shut not the 
heavenly gates upon mie," The ve of 
the mother conquers her pagan unt 
with her head on the bosom of her dylng child 
she prays to agod in whom she has not be- 
lieved: 0 thou who art called Phra Jesu, free 
my ehild from sin. O forgive her, sacred One! 
She has loved thee to the inst. She believes im 
none but thee. Be thou her God, and hut not. 


© «but not thy heavenly gates upon her, eh 
though they shut her out forever my Bote 
rowing heart and eyes," That is far holier thar 


Christian love. Buddhism has in fact not Dear 
so much vulgar heathenism and dinbolism in it 
as average Christianity. It vastly excels in 
breadth of sympathy, The dying girl in this 
story has a vision as she nwny, at 
she orles out: “O mother, mother, Y see P'hra 
Jesu and P'hra Buddha!’ P'hra Jesu is above 
and P'hra Buddha is below; and the two 
mothers, Marie and Maia (mote of the Bud. 
dha) are sitting side by side, and ore all 
smiling and ealling me upward, upw 15 

In one of the women of the King's harem Mra. 
Leonowens found a person of whom she sys : 
“Her aim was to find out all things that aw 
pure, noble, brave, and good, and to adopt them, 
whether Pagan or Christian in thoir origin ; an 
to leave dogmas, creeda, and doctrines, to thosa 
who were inclined to them by temperament 
This woman said of her image-worshlp: 
not of me that 1 worship the golden image up 
there, but the Great One who sent me my 
teacher Buddha, that he might be the guide wi" 
the light of my life." This is better than A 
Christian idea; for the Christians worship thelr 
teacher as very God in himself. She m 
down ,fistinction between E two religions | 

e following proposal ner 
“Let us promise oue another that whenever 

un MeT 


pray to P'hra you will d 
Digitized ty " 30 og le 


V — . ] , U ee —— 
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Enligh One; and I, when I pray to my 
ie dha, tenes him P'hra Jesu Karuna,—the 
tender and sacred Jesus,—for surely these are 
different names for the one and the samé 


young king of Siam has ordained the abo- 
131 Aer and rfect freedom in religion, 
ing that each individual may inv te 
and — for himself; and earnestly advis- 
ing inquiry and not to be governed by fears or 
b allen hopes, and that uo one shall at all 
on another on account of religion. 
E. C. T. 


—  —— 
PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 
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BY F. E. ABBOT. 
THE TWO BIOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


AW ARTICLE on “PHILOSOPHICAL BIOLOGY,” In 


= THE xm . 

more striking illustration of the same 
* , inherent in bio! „of zing an 
2 ena distinct lu kind from all 


ena of the inorganic world, and there- 
Joe inexplicable by purely mechanleal or physi- 
cochemical causes, occurs in a recent essay by 
oue of the most eminent physiologists of France, 
M, Claude Bernard, pu in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for December 15, 1867, and en- 
titled Le Probiàme de la Physiologie Générale. 
The essay Is at once so Interesting In iteelf and 
so germane to our subject, that we hope to be 


its pages in the following translation. M, 


Bernard, to the two antagonistic achools 
of physlologista p phyriologistes animistes ou 
vilaliates and lea physiologistes chimistes Bico- 


“The phenomena of life are as rigorously and 
as absolutely determined as those of the eral 
ki . I admi considered in their 

ous forms of manifesta! ^ ang in c essen- 
tial nature, they poesess, at the same time, a 
ity of fort which dis es them as 
ena of life, and n generallty of law which 
aeimilates them with all the other phenomena 
ofthe cosmos, In other words, I recognize in all 
vital phenomens specia] processes of manifesta- 
ton; but, at the eame time, I regard them also 
tsali derived from the ordinary general lawa of 
mechanics and chemical physica. There are, in 
fact, in living organisms anatomical sj tuses 
or organic tools which are peculiar to them, snd 
cannot be imitated outside of them; but never- 
thelem the phenomena manifested by these or- 
pus or living tiesues have nothing special either 
their nature or in the laws which govern 
them. That is a proposition which the progress 
of the physl emical salences demonstrates 
more and more clearly every day, by showing 
that the phenomena which take en in living 
bodies can equally take pios externally to thə 
organism In the mineral Kingdom. lun 
the living being, I repeat, the chemical phe- 
nomens are realized by means of vital 
and of organic chemical re-agents which are 
created by histological evolution, and which are 
consequently special to the o: m and inimit- 
able by the chemist, In the mechanical or 
yalcal order, vital phenomena are equally in- 
le from mechanical or physical 
phenomena In general, except by the Instru- 
menta which manifest them. e muscles, 
the ed the organs of sense, are only 
mechanical implements peculiar to living 
beings. In reality, therefore, general physics, 
, and mechanics inelude all the mani- 
festations of Nature, organic as well ns inor- 
pe All the phenomena which appes 


cztemally to living beings In the harmony of 


the lawa of the 
is it translated by instru- 
— manifest it to us under the form of 
ized the 1 tha 2 10 ba ine ax 
5 at the living o - 
im lsa microcosm which reflects in elf the 


m. 
“From what precedes,” cont 
: 'ontinues M, e 
the ‘it evidently follows that the e 
paw, and the physiciat have only, in re- 
wil — er phenomena of the same nature, 
ans be Anal r 3 by the 
method o the same genera 
wi. The physiologist, however, has fo deal 


with peculiar processes which inhere In organ- 
ized matter, and hence constitute the special ob- 
ject of his studies. The physicist and 
the chemist explain phenomena by the proper- 
ties of the Inorganic elements. The pbyslol st 
must in like manner Investigate iu the vina be- 
Ing the organie elements in which functions are 
localized, and determine the conditions of. vital 
activity lu those elements on which he enn nct. 
The organic elements of living bodies nre the 
nnatomical or histological elements into which 
our organs and tissues are decomposable. Nei- 
ence has shown that a living body, however 
complex, Is always ednstituted by the union of s 
greater or less number of elementary miero- 
scopie organisms, whose various vital properties 
manifest the different. functions of the entire or- 
ganlem. Hence it follows that each function 
must have its corresponding organic element, 
and the object of general physiology is accu- 
rately to analyze the complex functional mech- 
anisms in order to reduce them to their special 
vital elements. It is thus that the phenomena 
of sensibility and of motion are explained by the 
pro es of the nervous and muscular elements, 
—that the phenomena of respiration and secre- 
tion are deduced from the properties of the re- 
Bpiratory elements of the blood and from the 
properties of the glandular and epithelial ele- 
ments. The organic elements of Wing beings, 
which eee prest themselves under the dif- 
ferent forms of fibres or microscopic cells, are the 
true concealed springs of the living machine, 
They are mutually associated und combined to 
form the tissues, the organs, nnd the apparatuses 
which constitute the wheel-work of the vital 
mechanisms. There is, moreover, in every liv- 
ing organism a true internal environment In 
which the anatomical elements discharge their 

lal functions nnd through all the phases 
of thelr existence, The organized or living mat- 
ter which constitutes the histological elements 
has no more spontaneity than inorganic or min- 
eral matter; for both require, in order to mani- 
fest their properties, the influence of external 
stimuli. e spontaneity of living bodies fs only 
apparent. Tt le absolutely the same 
agents or the same influences which excite the 
properties both of organic nnd inorganic matter. 
à Vital mechanisms, like non-vital me- 
chanisms, are passive. Both simply express or 
manifest the idea which hasconceived and cren- 
ted them. The aulmal organism is 
in reality only a living machine, which works 
according to the ordinary laws of mechanics and 
chentical physics, by means of particular procès- 
ses which nre special to the vital instruments 
constituted by organized matter." 

Having thus determined the general relations 
of biology to mechanies and chemical physics, 
M. Bernard proceeds to explain the phenomena 
of organic evolution and renovation. 

“The evolution and nutrition of a new being 
are veritable organic creationa which take place 
under our eyes. Living bodies nre 
unstable compounds which nre uncensingly dis- 
organized under the eosmical influences that 
surround them; they live only ou this condi- 
tion; and organs compoacd of living maiter are 
used up and destroyed precisely like organs com- 
pesed of inert matter. In order that life, there- 

ore, should continue, it is — 1 4 that the 
organized matter which forms the histological 
elements. should be constantly renewed in pro- 
portion as it is decomposed ; &o thut we may re- 
gard the cause of life as really residing fu the 
organizing force (% puissance d'organisation) 
which creates the living machine and repairs its 
incessant losses. The ancient animist nud vital- 
ist physiologists clearly perceived this double 
t of vital phenomena. For this reason 
they held that an interior principle of life, which 
was the creative or regenerative principle, found 
Itself in conflict with the exterior physico-chem- 
Ical forces which destroy the organism, Never- 
theless, if the exterlor pliysico-c remical influen- 
ces are the causes of death, or the disorganiza- 
tion of living matter, that does not mean, as the 
vitalists havo believed, that there is an incom- 
atibllity between the,phenomenu of life and 
he physico-chemical henomenn: there Is, 
on the contrary, a perfect and necessary har- 
mony; for the causes which destroy organ- 
ized matter are those which make It live, that is, 
manifest its properties. Neither does lt prove 
that there isa combat or conflict between two 
opposite principles, one of life, which resista, 
and nnother of eath, which attacks, and always 


ends by being victorious. In a word, there nre 
not lu living bodies two orders of forces separate 
and by the nature of their phenomena, 


the one creating organized matter with ita char- 
acteristic properties, the other destroying it 
through its vital manifestations; there are only 
hiatological elements which all act und develop 
(fonctionnent Crolutivement) according to the 
same law. 

„We kuow that-there nre muscular, nervous, 
aud glandular elements, which subserve the 
manifestations of acnsibility, motion, and seere- 
tion. There are likewise ovarie and plasmatic 
elements, which have the property o creating 
new beings, and sustaining the vite mechanisms 
by nutrition; but these creative and nutritive 
elements, like the rest, nre used up and perish iu 
discharging their functions, which themselves 


supply the conditions of an incessant renovation. 
Thus in the play of a passive e fee 
workmen pet tired and equally expend their 
strength whetber they toll In constructing and 
UK the wheel-work of the machine, or 
whether they toil in applying it to practical uses. 
The phenomena of organogenesis or organic cre- 
ation are, then, neither more nor less mysteri- 
ous for the physiologists than all the others. They 
reside 1n specialized histological elementa, and 
have their physico-chemical conditions of exist- 
ence well determined. The clement of organic 
ereation of living beings is a microscopic cellule, 
‘the ovule or germ, This element is undoubtedly 
the most marvellous of all, for we see that it has 
for its function the production of an entire or- 
nism. Phenomena ever under our eyes cease 
o astonish; as Montaigne says, Lat, en 
ote Hhetrangeta Nevertheless, what is there 
more extraordinary than this organic erestion in 
which we assist, and how can we connect It with 
popen Inherent in the matter which consti- 
utes the egg? When general physiology would 
give an account of the muscular force, for in- 
stance, it proves that a contractile substance 
comes to act directly in virtue of properties in- 
herent In Ita physical or chemical constitution; 
but when the problem concerns au organic evo- 
lution which lain the future, we are far enough 
from comprehending this property of matter, 
The egg is a becoming; it represents a sort of or- 
genle formula that aums up the being from which 
t proceeds, and of which it has preserved, us it 
were, the 8 memory (le souvenir 
évolutif). The phenomena of organic creation 
of living beings seem to me quite of a nature to 
demonstrate an idea which I have already indi- 
cated; namely, that matter docs not generate 
the phenomena which it manifests. It is only 
the substratum, and does absolutely nothing but 
give to phenomena thelr conditions of manifes- 
tation,—the sole intermediary by which the 
hysiologist can act on the phenómenn of life. 
ence these phenomena must be subjected toa 
rigorous and absolute determinism, which con- 
atitutes the fundamental principle of all the ex- 
perimental sciences. The or germ is a pow- 
erful centre of nutritive action, and, as such, 
supplies the conditions for the realization of a 
creative Idea (une idée créatrice), which is trana- 
mitted by hereditary or organic tradition (fradi- 
tion organique). . . . When we observe 
the evolution or the creation of a living being 
in the egg, we see clearly that its organization 
is the resultof a pre-concelved law of organogen- 
esis (une loi organogéniquequi preeziste d'après 
une idée préconcue), which is transmitted by or- 
ganic ition from one being to another. We 
might find in the experimental study of the 
henomena of histogenesis and of organ- 
zntion the Justification of the words of 
Goethe, who com; Nature to a great art- 
t . . . This is not all. This creative or 
organizing force (cefle puissance créatrice ou or- 
anisatrice) not only exists at the dawn of life in 
fbe egg, the embryo, or the fœtus, but continues 
its operations in the adult by presiding over the 
manifestations of vital phenomena; for it ts this 
which supports by nutrition, and renews with- 
out cessation, the matter and the properties of 
the organic elements of the living machine, 
Nutrition, then, is nothing but the continuance 
and gradual exhaustion of this generative force 
(cette puissance génératrice). Hente under the 
name of organotrophic phenomena must be in. 
cluded all the phenomena of organization an 
organie nutrition or secretion In the embryo, the 
foetus, and the adult, since they are alwayegov- 
erned by one and the same law, The surround- 
ing physico-chemical conditions control the vital 
manifestations of the or ovule, like those 
of all the other organic elements. fe 
is a first cause, which escapes us like all first 
causes, and experimental science has nothing to 
do with it; but all vital manifestations, from 
simple mpscular contraction to the expression of 
intelligence, and the appearance of the 1 
creative idea, have in living beings well-deter- 
mined physico-chemical conditions, which we 
can underatand, and upon which we can act In 
order to control the phenomena over which the 
histological elements preside, . . . By modi- 
fying the Internal nutritive media, and takin 
organized matter, ns it were, In the nascen 
state, we may ae to change te direction of its 
develo’ ment, and thua its final organic expres- 
slon. jm a word, there is no reason why we 
should not thus produce new organic species, 
just as we crente new mineral species ^h at ls, 
cause to appear organic forms whi virtu- 
nlly exist in the lain. of organogenesis, but 
which Nature has not ye n 
On the one hand, M. Bernard sanctions the 
mechanist theory by denying all speciality In 
vital phenomena as to their nature and the laws 
that govern them, by deriving them exclusively 
from the general laws of mechanics and chem- 
ical physics, and by admitting in them no force 
not Tigrrowed" from the external world, The 
speciality of form and which they maní- 
feat is not, of course, to.be denied on any theory ; 
and this M. Bernard‘admits, But, on the other 
hand, when he comes to consider the peeullarly 
vital phenomena of organogenesis and o 
otrophy, which he himself makes co-extensive 
with the phenomena of organization, nutrition, 
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nnd secretion, viiti ewe M. y^ Lon epo . — nee ome “= 
the fi or the adult, he abando à 8 
— anist for the vitalist theory, by recogniz- on wey z re — . 


ta tol org unogenique) and a 

special — 2 attend d'organuation, la 
uisaance eréatrice Ou organisatrice ou gên- 
Pratrice, Pidie créatriee ou Cvolutice, l'idée 
ertatrice organique) which are neither me- 
chanical nor ph, wo-chemical. The sane truth 
which Mr. Spencer is “compelled” and has 
“no alternative but" to recognize, and which 
therefore necessitates his theory of "organic 
polarity,” necessitates a kindre theory in the 
of M. Bernard. But it is no essen t 

of the vitalist theory, as intimated by the latter, 
that there should be assumed a conflict or antag- 
onism between the cosmical and the vital forces. 
xpressed in the well-known 
* Life is the sm of the 
funetions by whleh th is resisted,” is no es- 
‘part of the vitalist theory aa held by Ita 
most advocates. The vitalist theory 
teaches life is the resultant of cosmical and 
vital forces acting in unison under fit conditions, 
nota complex manifestation of mere- 
faecal uat there is that. in biologi- 
cal enn which constitutes them a class 
ves, and forbids the attempt to claas- 


we do not know; but if it is phil- 
ae wi attribute unlike effects to unlike 
causes, we are justified in insisting that essential 
differences not be blurred or ignored for the 
make of Seeman wy, My symmetrical system. 


to say is this: there ia a speciality about vital 


this a must warn us against 
about them as if they were nol special, 
were in all ts like Inorganic phenomena ; 
this ty, in short, suggests the necoesity of 
studying them in themselves, and not ns if they 
helo to the general 3 of physics 
and chemistry, invaluahle as the knowledge of 
those latter must always be as a means of explo- 
ration," “In every Vital process physleal and 
hemmen laws are implied, and the knowledge 
of these becomes Indispensahle; but over and 
above these laws, there are the specific laws ot 
life, which cannot be deduced from pbysies and 


hemistry."’ 
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N. B—Correspondents must run tha risk of typographical 
errora. The utmost cave will be liken ree Reis Mo pr 
after no apace will be rpared lo Krrata, 

N. B.—Artacles for (Ma ,t ahonld be SHORT, and 
written only on one side of (he ehast, 


pe" A. Heibi written articles stand a very poor chance of 


CORSETS VERSUS BRAINS. 


The effort that is being made to secure the 
co-educution of the sexes has called forth some 
statements from learned mule physicians con- 

scerning the physical and mental condition of 
women which, if trac, would necessarily defeat 
this reform. “Fhe position these men take is that 
the women of Americn nre rapidly degenerating 
into feeble, nervous beings, entirely unfit to per- 
form the functions that nature demands of their 
Bex; and that the chief cause of this degeneracy 
is the mental strain that js suffered in high 
schools and colleges over Greek and Latin and 
Mathematical loons, They claim that the ner- 
vous energy spent in negli these studies is a 
loss to 1 functions that need Uris xtimulus 
to fulfil the proper growth and development of 
the pay: They believe, therefore, that it ix 
impossible to bring the two sexes together under 
the same school régime, beenuse of the irregular 
courte of study with which girls must be 
favored, 

Bach isthe theory of physicians, und such Is 

amen that comes from the "Heal" of 
Harvard, and is echoed and re-echoed hy every 
man that opposes this educational reform, 
whether ey A or otherwise T will not judge. 

That we seo a large class of women weak mid 
enervated, going about with oue foot in the 

ve, and the other close after, lan fact too true 

o be denied; but that these women anre the 
female students of society, or ever were studious 
when girls, is not a fact." On the contrary, they 

feelilest and laziest-mlnded women, 80 
ras books or Ideasare coneerned, that we meet. 
They are the women that have done the tight 
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Inclng, the padding, and pain tins, 
7 yr, and frizzing— 
. n the ronda. of night-partles and 


and indulged it Inte suppers, and bee 
through all the excitement of po —that have 
Wisobeyed: every physical, and heaven only 
knows how many moral, laws, because they 
have never learned what thoy are, ‘These we 
men are in the hands of phywieinns, many of 
them passed over when girls hy their mans, 


"Un- 
n- 
if he had occasion for examining 
healtby constitutions as minutely 


opinion, and report that hard 
for woman as for man. 
mind should attempt to 
SUM mus. In Ey 
0 aay 
acre, or ehm and how, whether she oan fol- 
low the same school curriculum with man or no 
seems the height of folly, and only to be laugh 
at by all sensible people. One can almost doubt 
the sincerity of any man who does this in the’ 
face of woman in her present pinched, laced. 
padded, hooped, weighted, painted, and fortured 
condition How is it possible for a 

clan to estimate what a woman might do 
with her mind, so long as she is unable to eat 
wits 2 1 y, walk van K paha 
with it, or use way withou ysica 
suffering ? I can 8 these men ure 
honest; but Fam forced, in conferring this confi- 
dence, to accuse them of the blindest ignorance 
and stupidity concerning the dress and habits of 
women. The saying is that one woman can 
make fools of half a dozen men: so it must be 
true that all our physicians are terribly imposed 
upon by their female patients. 

into a large corset 


A few days ago, I s 
manufsetory that’ is carried on by a woman. I 


told her I was interested to know what women 
and children wear in this line, and asked to see 
her wares froin the least unto the greatest, She 
began by showing me the tiniest article I ever 
saw in the shape of a vorset g that was for 
babies. Then she brought orward another 
grade, aud still another, and ao on, till. T think 
she inust have shown me fifteen or twenty dif- 
ferentsized corset moulds, in which she runs the 
female forms that get into ner hands, She 
informed me that all the genteel waists I should 
meet on the fashionable streets of the city she 
made; that the mothers brought their daughters 
in infancy to her, and that she passed them 
through the whole course of moulds till they were 
ready forthe real French corset, when she con- 
sidered them finished and perfect. 

Yesterday, I visited the class iu one of our 
city girls’ grammar schools, consisting of forty- 
two pupils. I had five questions on a slip of 
paper, t L asked permission of the teacher to 
put to the girls: 

Fint—‘How many of you wear corsets?” 
Answer—'"Iwenty-one," I asked them to 
stretch their arms un high as they could over 
their heads, In every instance It was hard 
work, and in most cases impossible, to get them 
above aright angle at the shoulders. 

Second question—'How many of you wear 
your skirts resting — upon your Yo with 
no shoulder straps or waists to support them ?" 

Answer— Thirty.“ 

Third question — How many wear false hair ?““ 

Answer, Four,” 

Fourth question—“How many wear tight 
boot» ?'! 

Answer—"None” (which T doubled), 

a question How many donot wear flau- 
nels? 

Auswer- Eighteen.” 

I went across tho hall to à boys’ clase corres- 
ponding in grade, consisting of forty-four pu- 
pils. 1 asked for the number of boys without 
flannels, and found only six. 

Of course one hundred per cent. were without 
corsets, or weight upon hips, or tight boots, or 
false hair. Every boy could raise bis arms in a 
straight line with his body, as far as he could 
reach, with perfect case. ere we find the pu- 
m in one c improperly dressed, ineapable of 

oreathing freely, weighted with clothes upon 
seusitive parts of the body, and when in the nir 
chilled with the eold ; and oe are the girls. The 
whole of the boys are properly dressed, free, and 
comfortable. But both classes are required to 
do the same mental work. The girls must per- 
form it with all this added burden, if performed 
at all; and in the ond, without doubt, fifty per 
cent, of them will be broken in health, and pass 
into the physician's hands. Their mammas will 
inform him that bard study is the cause, and be 
Will record mental work as fatal to the constitu- 
tion of woman, and co-education of the sexes to 
be downright murder to the female sex. 

Now itis evident from this testimony, that 
women must begin a reform in dress, before they 
can hope to secure a higher education, 

git are not fit to enter Harvard or Yale, till 
they have put their bodies into comfortable, 
healthy apparel. Men know this, though they 
will not admit it to be the cause of the fechleness 
of woman. They will persist in Inylng it to 
brain work, when it on y belongs to corset- 
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lacing and like female torture; and 
Harvard shut to the end of time. tud en 
can ae all this. Let every woman in the 
o has a daughter in school remove her 
corsets ; p on thick flannels, warm stoe 
and thick boots; lighten her clothes ; tuke off al 
chignons, and Jet her have just us much outofdoor 
exercise ns the , and of the same sort if she 
choose it. This done, in less than & year our 
school-rooms will be full of blooming-cheeked 
sun-and-wind tanned, healthy girls, learning 
their lessons wih perfect ease. The doctor's 
theories about special female brain tissue 
and female mental inespacity, and female phys. 
ical weakness, will all y Moat away, with 
the rest of the nonsense about woman, nnd never 


be heard of again. I« 
VISES, HoTCHK 
Boston, Dec. 26, 1872. * 
— ——ä 
MELIGIOUNLY CONSISTENT, AT LEAST, 


During the Inst. presidential contest, Governor 
Gratz Brown, whose name was second on the 
Liberal Republican ticket, when he was 
at New Haven with put loo much brandy 
into his lobster sauce in the hot month of July, 
defended himself by protesting that he had been 
n total-abstinence man for ears, “off and 
Colic But in — v — views and 

cy, we must give him the eredit of being 
more consistent. 

In his famous letter to the National Reform 
Association, of which Judge Strong of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court is president, and 
which aims to insert Inte the Constitution a the- 
ol creed whose provisions shall be carried 


ment with mue 
late campaign, the radicals t 
Republicans tried hard to get rid of it by saying 
that A told B that C bad told D that 
Brown was opposed to the "amendment" in 
on, and signed that letter without knowing 
its contents on account of belng sick at the time, 
ho hi has never scade ao to the There 
— DN Jetiar Mi of the project. and 
ng his support and co-operation, and not a 
ine or syllable of it has be ever revoked, 

To show how dangerous it would have been to 
eleet Gratz Brown to the Vice Presi when 
he was thus pledged, I refer to his recent course 
ns Governor of Missouri. Warren Chase, who 
was n member of the Electoral College of Mis- 
—— and is an —— cya — 0 Ae, 

tor or correspondent of the Aanner t 
with headquarters at St. D in that of 
the 26th January gives n account of Mix 
souri politics; which it ay that the 
State of Missouri in her Constitution has taken 
an advanced position in t to taxing all 
property as property, whether owned hy the 
churches or not, This is the policy advocated by 
THE INDEX, the New York Zndependent, and a 
number of other papers, and commends itself to 
every good citizen as wise nnd Just. But Gov. 
Brown has recently proposed. to e on 
to change this provision of the C of 
Missouri, and to exeropt churel property in that 
State from taxation! Had the Greeley ticket 
been elected, and were Gratz Brown now, by the 
death of his chief, president elect tho 
United States, can any one doubt that his 
power as resident would be mied during his 
administration to help on. the causo of the relig- 
ious amendment? His fealty to that caut, a# 
evinced in his letter, is confirmed by his recent 
suggestion Lo the legislature, and isan earnest of 
what he would do 28 president of the United 
States. Ile has read the history of the Churel 
to poor purpose who haa not discerned that 
when a religious conviction seizes a man und he 
feels it n duty, at the peril of his soul's —— 
to don certain thing,—whether to stand nak 
on the top of a pillar for years, ns Simon Styli 
did, or honor God by converting the government 
into an engine for suppressing heresy, he will 
do it, M 
But does some one say, Let us be charitable, 
nnd lot bygones be bygones!’ ? No, air! Let us 
be just, The words, “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty," are not what Rufus Choate 
nounced the self-evident truths of the ar- 
ation of Independence to be—“a mere glittering 
generality.’ So long as | nm on top of the 
ground, I will keep a lynx-eye upon and expose 
any man over thirty years of age and under 
sixty, who is laboring to put these religious tests 
into the Constitution. w greenness of — 
or the imbecility of age, may palliate such eon- 
duct; but for a man of mature years and w 
standing to join the “holy alliance’ a t the 
—.— of man h n sn ya of ^ "- >f 
gnorance, which the Amerienn i 
never to forgive. ‘The advocates of this monasure 
are Indeed earnest, and »o ls 
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Superstition and miracle, it is trae, vanish be- 
fore the new natural philosophy; bat not the 
greatest miracle, the self-consistent unive. 
Knowledge is never a clog to the freest thought; 
it can only give new wings to the Imaginntion.— 
Schaaffhavsen, 
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the timos, There ls no such Journal in England, 
Franco, or Germany, though the number of so- 
called religioue or theologica! periodicals fs, as 


Essays, lectures, and other papers of s 


cles; foreign and domestic correspondence; 


an advantage.” 
TABLE OF 


CHAP, 


Bchool. > 

$,—Now» from tho United States. 

8.—A Lovers’ Quarrel. 

4.—Family Antecedents. 

5.—Poor Relations. 

6.—Mr, Bligh receives throe Morning Calls. 

1.—1a spent in Mr. Bilgh's Offico. 

8.—A Sbsabby-Gentecl Family. 

V.—Mr. Danicl Penneihorno. 

10.—Harry Franklin. 

11.— Never Overtaking aud always Pursulug.“ 

12.4 Catastrophe. 

13.—Lockod-ont for tho Night. 

14.—In which divers Persona cali on each other 
without Invitalſon or Introduction. 

15.— Sickness and Convalesccoco. 

16.— Esther Franklin. F 

17.—Contains Explanadons and Confidencer. 

18.—Concludes with a Btreot Row at tho Door uf 
Mr. Jamos Maberley. 

19.—1Involves a Meeting and a Departure. 

20.—In which Richard Sabin talks l:ko a Hoathen. 

31—"' That nasty, deceitful Clergyman who Bo- 
haved so Hadly to poor, doar Ruth." 

23.—" My Native Land, Good Night!" 

$3.—Epistolary and Marliime. 

34.—1a malnly iu. Pralso of New York City and 
Americana In General. 

25,—Padl's Father. 

36.— T ronepires in or near Nassau Strect. 

N. — More New Faces. 

28,—1Is Converaattonal and Valedictory, 

29.—The Christening of & Comic Paper. 

O. -A Now York Boardiuz-IIouso. 

31.—Paul's Leiters. 

. —In which Dick Sablo returns to New York 
City and le socn by Som body who has here- 
after a Great Doal to do wlth Him, 

$3.—W herein Richard Sablu lays down n Square 
of Hell's Pavement, 

9$4.—" Tho Porcupine.” 

$5.—1n which Paul Gower and Iichard Sabin 
amuze themselves. 

98.-—A short Chapter Introduclug avery long onc. 

87.—A Young Man's Theological Expérlencea, 

88.— Consequences, 

30,—A Doscent Into Bohemia. 

40.—More of the samo Subject. 

41.—In which we talk about (he Fourth Estate of 
New York City. 

43.—' At Phare.” 

43.—The Ne verond Jim Scubell. 

4. Tho Corniücopla." 

45.—" One More Unfortunate " 

456.—1n which the Story progresses for about Siz 
Months. 

47.—A Little Adventuress. 

48..-InJured Innocencu. 

498.—'' Lead us not Into Temptation,” 

50.—Just what might have boon Expected. 

61.—What People sald about it; aud en Item of 

News concerning the Fugitives. 


JAMES PARTON says: ‘I consider it a mastor-pleco of narrative.” Mr. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
who waa go kind as to read “PAUL GOWER" In manuscript with special roference to tis publica- 
tion in THE INDEX, pormite us to publish tho ſollowing: 

"Ibayo looked over Mr.-——‘s novel, and think it wonid be an attraciive £rainre in THE 
INDEX. It is very strong, and I found ii very Interes(ing. The story Js remarkably woll told; 
tho characters aro firmly drawn; and the religious tono of It will soit (he paper well. The style ls 
nervous and simple; the incident is varled; the developmont le natural, The Writer has put à 
vast deal of though« into It, aod spent grest labor on It with admirable effoct. My judgment may 
be at fault, but I think it would adorn THE INDEX, It will divide well as a serial, which will be 


CONTENTS. 


CMAP, 


l—An Old Lady snd Gontleman of the Old 6%.—In which Pan! bòte ont for a larger amount 


of Travel than, ho intended, and visite some 
Old Friends. 

63.—A Canadian Idyll. 

t4.—Wherein wo Journey from tha North lo 
nearly the most Bonthern of the United 
States. 

55. — More Southern Experiences; a Look at New 
Orlenus; and a endden change of Pro- 
gramme, 

%.—A Return and a Divappototment. 

57.—Tho Contents of which ought to surprise 
nobody, 

58&—in which Paul hesrs moro News of Old 
Friends of an Uneatisfaciory Character, 

34.—Wheroin Paul Gower and the Rev, Georgo 
Bligh smoke a cigar together. 

00.—Accompanies Pan! to London and describes 
his Doings iu that Motropolis, 

61.—1s a Continuation of Chapter 60. 

62.—Contalus an Accldont and some Converse. 
Hon. 

68.—Treais of tho Vicarago and Farm-house; and 
of the Machinations of a Wicked Woman, 

(4,—Shows that a Pliable Disposition may be 
wrought upon to Good as well as Eril Pur- 
poses, 

65.—Which only those Readers who have some 
knowledgo of Haman Nature will think at 
el Truthful or Probablo. 

06.—Whorcln we get rid of Mrs. Frankila for 
Good and All. " 

. n which the Engagement between Ruth 
Gower and the Rey. George Bligh comes to a 
perfectly natural conclusion. 

68.--Contains various matters, Reficctivo, Rural, - 
and Metropolitan, aod concludes at South- 
ampton. 

60.—New York again, And what Paul did and 
beard there, 

70.—A '' Cat Direct“ and other Rxporiencee, too 
various for particularization, 

71.—1« as Desultory sa the one precoding it, and 
therefore Introduced without Specification. 

7%.—More Boarding-House and Bohemian De- 
tails; the latter involving their own Moral. 

73.—A Loving Heart, rolf-portrayed; and News 
from England. 

74.—A Charactor: the re-sppearance of 4 Bcoon- 
drel, and sil! more of Journalism. 

75.—Another Return end à new Enterprise. 
Charleston on an Historical Occasion. 

48.—1n which a former Acquaintance takes Paul 
Into bis confidence concerning hle Domostio 
Infelichty, 

77.—Might have bad (be seme Title ae Chapter 76. 

7B.—More falk of Scccarion, and (he Hoque) 
of Richard Sabin's Catastrophe. 

. A Companion-Picture to what we have seen 
ju Charleston, but on à larger Scale. 

80.—Clears tho way for (he Next and Last. 

8l.—1n which Jobn Gower's Misfortunes and the 
Story come fo an End together. 


ls novel should sub. 
Whoever doslres to poseese all the numbers of TUB INDEX containing th 
scribe at once, beginning his eubecription with the year. Bend $5.00 for the FOURTH 


VOLUME of THE INDEX. 
Address 


TH 


INDEX 
Dawa 04, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


"GENTLEMEN ofstanding 
and ability (either in pro- 
fessional or mercantile 
pursttits) are desired in all 
parts of the country to 
represent this reliable com- 
pany. Our plana of Insur- 
ance are simple, popular, 
and honest. 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


ä — ——̃ (—ͤ— 
REAL ESTATE, 
In all paria of tho U, S., 


RAILROAD AND OTRER STOCKS, 
Also 
MERCHANDISE OF ALL MINDS, 
Bought, told, and exchanged. 

All wishing to sell, or who desire to procore 
bargaing, will and it to their Intoreat to apply to 

8. T. POMEROY, 
No. 1, Park Placc, New York City, 


LIFE 


INS. 


co. 


ASA K. BUTTS, 
Manufacturer's Agent, Brokorand Dealer in 


Domestic Cotton Goods 
CORDAGE, &C., 


111 Worth Street, New York. 


Refere to 


Joan M, Coswar, New York. 

O. W. DüCXIXG/AM, e 

C. A. Worbis. Godwlosville, N. J. 
Prantox Bno's à Co., Boston, 

Ti & BcuLicuTER, Philadelphia. 


THE 
BUTLER HEALTH LIFT, 


LEWIS G. JANES, MANAUER. 


Principal 0ffice-New York, 
Park Bank Building, 214 Droatoty, 
ALSO, 

BROOKLYN., 158 REMSEN STREET, 


“This kind of exertlon not only increases 
muscular power but refreehes exhausted perv- 
ous energy. II. D, Norzs, M. D., Professor In 
Bellevue Medical College, 

Apparatus for pane use of tho most perfect 
tonsiructlon, and at the most reasonable prices. 

Refer to Rev. O. B. Frothipgham, Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, D. H. Rogers, and mauy others. 


Visitors Always Welcome, 


The Greatest Luxury in the World,” 


TURKISH BATHS. 


& & COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 
Three mir ütea' walk from Fulton Ferry, 

A series of these Bathe will rellove, if not cure, 
nearly every form of discare. The beauty and 
aWmplicity of thelr action consiste In the perfect 
sdaplabillty, either mild or powerful, of thie 
method of treatment to each and every case, H 
cleane tho body, prines the blood, and eguali- 
ses the circulation, thus sronsing dormant finc- 

ions, and restoring the highest measure of 
health possible vo the individual. 

Innumerable references can bo glvon to cases 
eurod by the Bath, and the proprietor will frecly 
advise with those who desire any information 
regarding Its proper use. 

Firat-clacs rooma and board at moderate pri- 
cet. CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M. D. 


A GREAT OFFER! aol; 


HORACE WATERS, 48| BROADW. 
will dispose of 100 Pian anden 
and © of throe first-class makers, in- 
clading Waters’, at EXTREMELY LOW PRI. 
CEB FOR CASH, during the HOLIDAYS, New 
T-octave fret-class Pianos, modern Improve- 
menis, for $275 cash. ‘Tho Concerto Parlor 
run aro the most besuiliml In style and per- 
fer 55 a er pair fork elope, 9185 
slope, an cash, ther O 

Melodecus for $46 and upwards for pd ane 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


MR. PROTHINGIIAM'8 NEW DOOK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


By O. B. Frothingham. Conten(e.—1 

cles; 1t. God: Iit. Bible: IV. Christ; V et 

mena VI. Power of Moral Inspiration: Vil 

Providenco; VIII. Moral Ideal: 1X. Immortal: 

ity; X. Education of Consciones: XI. The Boul 
Good in Evil; III, The boul of Trath in 


TOT, 
One vol, 12 mo, $1.00. Sent free on receipt 


' DAVID G. FRANCIS, Publishe 
ir Astor Place, New York, 


TEBE TN DAX. 


THOUSANDS OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
Are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES! 


Our New, Gantul, Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE 


BOOK. By Z. O. Emerson. 
SOP hole E of Teachors and Children have 


been delighted with the rame author's “Goldea 
Wreath” and "Merry Chlimes,“ and cannot do 
better than to unt e thelr with our "eheerfol 
volcca" in singing from the now book, which 
they will pronounce— 

lar than thé Best of previous isenes. Price 
B) cts. 


A rare song. we 
MEETING - ". Millard. 66, 


The American Tune Book! 


This truly National Work contains A THOU- 
SAND TUNES, which, after careinl Inspection, 
500 competent musiciann decided to ba tho moet 

lar onon published during the last Aalf Cen- 


"Mi the well proved favorites are Included, and 
none omitted. Price, 81,50. 


A pathelic and beaa'ifal Instrumental plece, 
TiS DONE Pane. 90. 


The above hooks and pieces rent, post pald, 
on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
CHAS. U. DITSON & co., 
711 Broadway, Now York. 


WANTED—BOOK AGENTS 
for the 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Of the UNITED Sl'ATES; an historical rum- 
mary of the origin, growth, and perfection of the 
chief industrial arts of thie conntry. — 1,900 
PAGES, AND 500 ENGRAVINGS, WRITTEN 
BY W EMINENT AUTHORS, including John 
B. Gough, Leon Case, Edward Howland, Jos. B. 
Lyman, Kev. E. Edwin Hall, Horace Grecley, 
Philip Ripley, Albert Brisbane, F. D. Perkins, 
etc., ete. 
Thie work Ina complete history of all branches 
of Industry, processes of manufacture, cct., In 
all ages. iting complote eocyclopedia of arta 
and mannfactures, and is the inust enterisinin 
and valuable work of information on anbjects o 
neral Interost ever offered tu the public. It 
s ndapted tothe wants of the Merchant, Manu- 
facturer, Mechanic, Farmer, Studout, and In- 
ventor, and elis to both old and young of all 
tlammes. ‘The book i» sold by agenis, who are 
making large aslen In all paris of the country. 
{tle olfered at the low price of 98.50, and isthe 
cheapest book ever wold hy subscription, Nu 


family should be without a copy. We want 


Agents In every town of tho United States, and | J 


no Agent can fall to do well with this book. Oar 
terme arc liberal. We give our agents theexcla 
ave right of territory. Une of our agents sold 
188 coplee in eight days; another sold 368 in two 
weeks. Our agent in Hariford sold 897 In one 
week. 8 meus of (he work sent (o agente on 
recelpt uf stamp. For-circulars and terms to 
agenis address the publishers, 

J, B. BUR E. & HYDE, 

Hartford, Conn., 
CHICAGO, ILL., or CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Are You Going to New York? 


If so, and you wish io stop whero you can 
FEEL AT HOME, and get GOOD FOOD 
HEALTIFULLY PREPAREDand PLENTY 
OF 1T, 


Go to the Hygienic Institute, 
Nos. 13 & 15 Laight Street, 


Horse Cars pass near the door to al Darts of the 
ety, making il a very convenient stopping place 
for person» visiting New York, elther upon bual- 
ness or pleasure. Open at all hours, day and 
aight. Board by the day or weck, at reasonable 
tates. Rooma can be scoured in advacce by 
writing. Address 
WULD & HOLBROOK, Propr’s, 
Nos. 14 and 16 Laight Street, New York. 


THE BABCOCK 


NGUISHER. 


15 Ateola(ely iia best 
protection a nat 
Fire. 


FIRE EXTI 


SURE, 
SIMPLE, 


SELF-ACTING, 
Teed hy the Fire De 
portmente of the prin- 
cipal elites of the 
on. 


F, W.FARWELL, 

3 Becrelary, 
Ai Broadway, N. Y. 
Over Twelve Hun- 


\rod Aetual 
oat with ft. ee pt 


SEND FOR “Tra RECORD." 


ROBERT WALLIN, 


No. 458 North Tenth St 
Keeps on hand tL variety An DORS — 
assortiment of Bruins = * 


TAHE 


SPIRIT OF REFORM 


WILLIAM WHITE & CO., 
1 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Isene weokly the 


BANNER OF LIGHT: 


An exponont of tho Spiritual Philosophy of (ho 
nineteenth contary. 


The above is a firat-clase, elght-page, family 
Newepaper, containing TORTT COLUMNA OF 1X- 
pasang and INSTRUCTIVE READING, classod a6 

wi:—= 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—Original Noval- 
elites of refurma tendencies, and occasion. 
ally translations m French end German 
authors. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES.—By 
able Trance and Normal Speakers. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS.—Upon Spiritaal, Philo- 
sophical, and Sclentific Subjects. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT — Bnubjecis of 
Genera! Interesi, tho Spiritaal Phil 5, ite 
Phenomens, elc, Current Events, Entertaln- 
Ing Miscellauy, Kotices of New Publications, 
etc. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT.—Spirit-Moraaces 
from the departed to their friends in estth. II e, 
iven through the medigmsbip of Mrs. J. U. 
Eowaxr, which demonstrate direct intorconrse 
DRAMA the Mundane and Super-Mundane 
orlde. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS,—From the mow! 
talented writers in the world. 


All which features render this journal a popu: 
jar Family Paper. and at the sama time the 
binger of a Glorious Scientific Religion, 


TERMS OF SUBMCRIPTION, IN AD- 
VANCE. 


Per Tear os 2 » 83:00 
Bix Months ..,..--.-.-+.. LOO 
Three Bomiths......--. W 


Specimen copies sent freu. t 
c canfiden!ly call the attention ofthe friends 
of progress and reform. whether ln material or 
Iritnal matters, to the scif-re»pecting and dig. 
nified tone, And the Jiberal position assumed and 
malnteined hy tbe Dannes or Lian in the past, 
the »ame being the guarantee of faire ueeful- 
ness. 


Wan Wire & Company alto pnhlish and 
offer for Pale, at ihe DANNER or LionT Bookstore. 
many books und pamphlets of @ spiritual and 
reformatory nature. 

The completa works of ANDEKW JACKSON 
Davis; niso books by Judge J. W. Edmoude, 
Mrs, Emma Hardivge, William Mowltt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Jome, Prof. Willlam 
Denton, Mies Lizzie Do'en, J. M. Pcehles, Mr». 

. 8. Adame, Prof. 8. R. Britian, Hudson aod 
Emma Tuttle, Henry C. Wright, Warren Chase, 
Charles 8. Woodruff, Dr. A. B. Child, Mra, Lote 
Walsbrooker, P. U. Randolph, Warren 8. Bar- 
asd. Sicerns, and oibere, will bero. be 
unnd. 

U^ Reap, and let nnblaecd reason decide as 
10 what là rue. 


THE (ORIGINAL) 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Bariford, Conn. Incorporated May, 186%. 


SAM'L. E. ELMORE, Presideot , 
JOHN 8. RICE, Vice President, 
FRANCIS D, DOUGLASS, Secretary, 
U. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


The CONTINENTAL especially commend» 
Itself, by Its pet experience and present man- 
agement, to those who deelre 10 placa their Inaur- 
ance In a conservative company, conducted on 
the principle of furulshing RELIABLE AND An- 
LUTA INSURANCE Al 15 ARASONABLE OOST an ÍS Con- 
slatent with PERFECT SECURITY. 

E A fcw Grat-class Agenta wanted for anoo- 
cuplod fields. 


GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Breach-Loading Dooble Gune, $40 to $309. 
Double-Barrc] sbot-Guns, S910 $150. Single 
Guus, $3 io 820, Breech-lusding and Repea!- 
ing Rifles, 8:420 to 10e. Revolvers, $6 tu 825. 
Pistuls, 756. to 85, Gun material, fixtures, and 
ammuniifon of mu) kind very cheap. Senv 
Braur lor Large Ulnstrated and Deseriptice 
Pace-Lier to GHEAT WESTERN UN 
WORKS, Mittsburgh, Pa. 


The Science of a New Life. 


By JOINN COWAN, M. D.. A radical work on 
Sexual Phyetolugy and the laws neceseary to the 
elevation of the Human Race, Kecommended 
and endoreed by U, B. Froihingham. Dr. Dio 
Lewin, Robert Dale Owen, Tne Impex, and uber 
promin nt micisters, phyeiciane, religioun and 
secular PV Every copy sold ho pe In the 
direction of the coming “mlilen Ium." Agente 
ned NEN ndr; s3 e den LM 
on v m an the Publishi re, 
COWAN 4 Gv., 155 Kigh b vad New York. 

F. J. SCOTT, 


J. H. BTOPHLET 
ARCHITECTS, 


T5 MADISON STREET (Noar Bood 
TOLEDO, OLIO. | MEET (Near Boody House), 


KELLER, SAITER, ct co., 


Menufaciurers of RICH. JEWELRY, Broxs 
CAMEO sots aspecialiy. Office, 13 Maiden Lane. 
Factory, B eeker Si., cur. llowery, New York. 


MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS l 


“Coms of Strauss.” 


The '' Gem " of the season [s hi 
able salo, Ci arving a remark. 
250 large A m all of Stranee Ba music; 


"^ Musical Treasure,” 


Latest coll 
fatest collection of choicest Voes) and Plano 


“Wreath 


of ” 
Entiroly Voca! Music, Goms 


Songe, Pallade, Duel», etc, 


“f Plano Forte Gems," 


Fallrely Piano Muelc, Nocturnes, Dance Mosie, 


Ging: of any of tlie abora, 7.50% or, in Full 
à 3 LITERATURE 
ozart (by TI. Nan Hi 73 | Rosen] (t s 
Beethoven (life of) 2.00 | Schumanni sete 
Mendelssohn, (fe Gottschalk, (ie 7 
Chopla ite sty Lees lig” * 


6.51 
pl Des of the above sent, post-pa!d, for re- 


tall PHS IVER p 
ITSON & co., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & 8555 Nor York. 


New England Thought! 


JOURNAL OF PROGRKBS AKD REFORM, 
’ 


"THE COMMONWEALTH," 
OF BOSTON, MA*8,, 


Now In ita Et.xvgNTH Yran, gives a cordia] 


nition to all the progrosel 
age, end with T AER on mainly apes * 


POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, 
ART AND NEWS, 
has free and unbiased colui 
ton. $3.0 io Borton peer do a 
*übscribere. Send for rpecimen cupiea. 
CHAS. W. SLACK & SON, Pu lis here. 
35 Dromield 51., Boston. 


NEW TRACTS! 


INTENDED TO TRAUN RELIGION With- 
OUT SUPERSTITION. 


FIRST FER]ER. us NU I Te No. v. 
SECONDSERIBS.. es n RO 21 To N 


Either bria, 50 tenlia: Roth, g Conte 


Address r — CHAS, K. WHIPPLE, 


19 PfrcxxxT x., Poor 


The Journal of Speculative Phi- 


loeophy. Published Quarterly in St. Lonje, Mv. 
Itis Intended as a vehicle for euch translations, 
commenta: ler, and original articles, as wil! best 
preis ste Interests of Speculative Philosophy 
n ail fie departments. 


Terms of Subecripilon, 


Xe dollars per volume; single number, X 
cents, 

Vols, I. and II., bonnd In one volame jn mos 
Un, will he sent post-pald by mail for $5.00. 

Vol. III., Vol. IV., and Vol, V., fe moslin 
$3.00 each. 

EF” All subscriptions (within the Unite 
States) should be addressed to tho Edltor, 


WM, T. HARRIA, 
Boa 9896, Sv. Loui, Mo. 


Samuel Johnson's Work on In 


dia. Bent on receipt of price, —$5,00. 
Address „8. B. MORSE, 
® Bromfield St. Boston, Maes, 


Bend to same address for Catalogue ı 
otber actentific and religious work». 


THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound Iu cloth, for ese 
two dollars (f) per vol, Sent post paid. 


Addross SYDNEY II. MORSE, 
< 35 Bromfeld St., Boston, Mapa 


HARLAN P. HYDE. 
REAL ESTATE AGEN 


AND 
Negotiator of Mortghges. 


95 1-2 Washington Si., Boston, Mm 
——— — 


$5 10 $20 per day! Agent Want 


AJ] claseou di working f 
ple. of aher sex, 


young or old, make m 
money ut work for us In thelr aparo momenli 
all Ibe ume than In anyihing eler, J'ariicu! 
Free. Addrees G. Btinson & Lu., | oriland, 


Ense Ltn a a me auae 
BRYANT ct BENTLEY 


My. 
Macafacturlog Jewelers, Rings a specie 
pstierns dard roldor rings. stamped r 
Coral Ro ia od PAL Tah cag et lèd 
à an, and e n ; Mme 
Ar Br. Ro. 13 Malden Lame, Ncw York 
alaira), 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollara a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Eight Cents, 


Vorume 4. TOLEDO, O., AND NEW TORK, FEBRUARY 22, 1873. Wnolx No. 165 
NEW yan ci 2 pes 2 TO THE WEST AND BOUTH-| oxo. ». . wx, a. une. WE DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION 
NEW hos Y: EDO, FARAGE, 2 WESTERN BROWN & FAUNCE, á ey 
. RIES. The Groat Continnous Short Linc t H 1 TRAS 
LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, sr. gours, HANNIBAL. 150 10 BOOESELLERS, Combination Button-Hole 
ST.JÜSRPH and KANSAS CITY, — 
2 Jannar Mi I baa TOUS Beere fe Wg to the Misnleahyet River wlthoat change STATIONERS, SEWING MACHINE 
Jime that haa. 7 ANC ER forj 9 polais Mis CMIUSOURI RA. 848. THE SIMPLI i 
a beginning or New a beet, THR COLORADO, and CALIFORNIA. san peace tt with, SALE peche n spl ne Uie men 


Line Aos gives more than Pullman's Palace Sleeping Cars excellonce of ila work, thro 
2 ` mghout thi 
r on al! Express Trains. Window and Wall Papers, Bafa, Sewing Including Stitching, [X 

Taree — ] , Co , Braiding, 

— octavo pages of reading walter. Time Table Mut August $5th, 1872: e. - 2 and 'deving 84. e d 
Morming four large volume. if presents |  Tralus are run by Chicago t bout | 115 SUMMIT oldaring on , and bia Beautiful But- 

emen form—conridering ita great 17 Minutes siowor ban 1 hk TOLEDO, OBI0,|ton-Hole and Eylet-Hole Work, places it un- 
irent of matter, with freshness, owlog to ita SPECIAL — AOCOXMO- PACIFIC Feen, 

Wally sane, and with à Satiafactory Cons- nnd EXP, DATION. far. Particular attention called to tho following | FAR TN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER BIMI- 

tene attempted by no other publication,—] Leave Toledo, 10:45 4. x, 5 18 T. u. 11:40 r.m. choles books which wil) be t t-pald LAR INVENTION 

best Essays, Hoviewe, Criticinme, Serial aod) Ar. Ft. Wayne 8: 16 r. M. 1% 4. M1. 3:45 4, M ` sent post-pald at) Te Ju slao the C: 

Short Storie, Skolchen, Poos) informa Bio- | * Lafayelio 8: n 185 ^ie | publiehera* prices as followa:— athe Suen, slots Ut le pesi] vWO sce zu 
ical, Historical, and Polltics} Information,| . Bloomingtn.... 4:00 p, x. | Human Race—Flguler.,. 1 eese . | COMBINED Tw o (b; 1 i rd d e allen me- 
the entire body of Foreign Perlodical Liter-] Danville, 11:35 " 11:00 4. x. | Descent of Man— Marwin, 2 eol. ... - «s. 4.00 | chanical pee UP EC bone bed 
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Ablest Living Writers. " Pd 89 " 118 Origin of Bpoelee -Daruim 3 vols. i EC errem or BUPPON-HOLE PITCH as occasion, may 
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It ja pronounced by the, Rov, Henry Ward „St. Loule, 7:50 " h 7:15 ^ | Radical Problems. 2.00 struction, Tani sa sively soutien dnd manly 
Beecher, TAs ation Phe New York Evening | & Springfold, 4:18 H O seese A210 T Our Beven Churci 109 | understood. ‘The Feed le edjuatibie, the Ten. 
Meca TAM ending men and Journalu of tho | “ Jackaonv'e 8:00 „ 5:40 „Ten Great Religions TID 3.00 alons uniform, : € 
mesi] generally, iu be “ibo beat of all our| * Quincy, 9:40 " „ 9:95 " | Chapters from Bible of the Ages. . 2,00} The Company and ite Agents WARRANT EVERY 
scleetie publications ; -“ ‘and ie Indispensable to ^ Hannibal, 11:15 “ ' p: „ | Comparative History of Hellgion... 1,75 Num they sell to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION 

006 who desires a thorough compendium “ Keokok, 11:00 " — ' 40:15 % | Pour Phases of Morale........ 120| In tho States of Ohlo and Indiana, and in the 

Tak Cortis noteworthy and admirable tn tbe *Dally except Sunday, *Dally except Batarday, Lubbocke Pre. Historie Time 6..0| Bouthern tler of counties of Mic! we want 

paki Tru ` . 4 | Beginnings of Lifo— Bastian, à vi 5,00 | live, energetic men to tak 4 
ins arrivo from the Wout at 3: 10 4. u., 8:40 9 fake A x. Tabara 
Now is the time lo audscribe, beginning | a, m., and 5: 10 Y. x. 2 Sketches of Creation” Winchelt terme will be given, Apply to "s Office, 
wit (a NEW SERIES, and with entire Geo. H. Bon Geo" Ancient America— Baldwin. 44 Madison street, Toledo, Oblo—F. i Wells, 
SEW SERIALS, by MA. ERUK MANN- Jouw Ae 7 Talne's Notes on England . . Manager. Applications for ea for the bal- 
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Froude's Ireland, 


W. L. MALCOLM, 
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in FIT V RUTH, the popular German 
SOMETHING NEW. 


à vreal, Myths and Myth Mals. 
Published weekly at $8.00 a year, post- s 
aay one of tho fm ee $ — Murphy on Geneale... 


Emerson's Prose, 9 vo! 
Foster's Life of Dicke! " 
McKenzie e Life of Scott, 


y or for fii 
thiles (ot Harpar'a Weekly or Bazar, or Ap- 


ba Journal, weekly,) la aent with Tus Liv- LIPE IN. S ELAGNI CEP 


anco of Mic! will be ved at 229 Jeffor- 
son Avenue, Detrolt—J. W. Marti anager, 
We want agente everywhere, TS i 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
1vol, 12mo. $2.00. 


ise Ace lor a year; or for $8.50 Tus Liviko Aor ox THE * e Contents :— A Ples for Culture." “L 

imi Uv Young Folks. Address Curtis’ Lifo of Webster, 3 vols.,.., y > : r Culture." "Literature 
ig Polls, ARUM v. Boston. | SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE, | Am dueton.: e nee. $56... 406] Mh Detter to s Teung Gratributor S Gupit 
: — Cyclopedia of Best Thoughts of Charios Womes to Lar tha, The leslie Da 
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e Gren n 

NEW METHOD — Fal e by the an, Fou an Old Latin Feste 

. B s Hnsband—Aret Harte. A late unmber of the Graphic speaks of 

rou THE NO RESERVE Wani ering Heir Age. Neude English edition of this ook. as 1 -- 
NO EXTRAVAGANT LOADING FOR EX-|Back Log Bludios— Warnar... “Atlantic Essoys by Thomas Wentworth 
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VALLI 006 oolmaster.... „ which may one - 
10 ED—INCOMPARABLE! 80 AD- End SM ike Wotldecai cose fluence American intellectual hte. do). Rig n- 


000 Polley at the age of thirty, 
only coats 817.84, 


MITTEN BY THE LEADING PIANO* 
PORTH TEACHERS OF THE COUN- 


Full lino of Standard and Juve 


A 825, 
5 fo stock. 


TRY, AND ITS ANNUAL SALE and leen for Iho next seventeen years; when you A 
Y 25,000 corres amt. wil Wars tee tn comer! wi o^ pABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
DANTLY TESTIFIKS BAVE MONEY by Snowing on tho new plan, 


u Absolutely the best protection againut Are.“ 


TO THE FACT. and 


The TEACISER—Cannol usc a more thor-| MAKE MONEY by securing an agency for M. loai 
osghoreffecllve method. | Address RAILROADS, 
The PEPIL-—Cannot study from a more NATIONAL LIFE Nee ANT ren. B. BTEAMBOATS, 

ag or alfraciivo tyè- Cawaao, !LL. HOTELS, 

Se AULA 
The DEALER-—Cannot keep in stock a FACTORIES 

RANSOM, EVANS & Co. : 

book for which there la a , x ABYLUMS, 


surer und greater demand. 


MM Everywhere. Price 88. 50. 


OLIVER DITBON & CO,, 
CHAS D. DITSON & CO. 0. 
111 Broadway, New York. 


WHOLESALE AND RETATL 
BOOKBRELLERS, STATIONERR, 
AND 

NEWS DEALERS, 
25) BUPRRIOR ST., CLEVELAND, o. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 
FW. W. FARWELL, Seo y, 
Brosdway, New York. 


SEND For “ITS RECORD." 


Are You Going to Paint? 
SIEN USE 


The Averill Chemical Paint. 


TH HASDIOKRET AND MOET DURABLE EXTERIOR 


ALL 
New Hooks, Papers, Magasiner, 
hoth Foreign and Domestic, 
RECEIVED A8 BOON AB I8SUED, 


NEW SHORT ROUTE 
FhOM 


Toledo and Saginaw, 


PAIRT. 
* CITY AND NORTHERN MICITIGAN, 
= Lut, and will Oulwear any other, ad ria at 
Q.R. Smith, Bedalla, Mo,, writes:—" Furnished by Mall or Otherwise, 
uo ts SEH covered batter, 9 at Joweat rate. Flint & Pere Marquette Railway. 


MM | nin» Leave Yoledo—J1:25 4. u., and 8:80 r.m 


and Of) were I given to me." Trains arrivo at 00 r.m., aud 10; 40 


UE M, 

i Lare oti of the Boslotg of wakam, THEODORE SIGLER, " The A. m, train from Toledo connects direct for 

ii the Averili White Palat some tee 1 Mauufacturer of Bay City, and with trains from Saginaw, a» far 

AT em Lan ente and a i Roh ^t Bard ee fhe onig roule a 
nearly If not quite as well as | LOOKING ULASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, Wade a tranefcr of wmengere and baggage be: 


the 
non Pat on, Tt s the best paint wv have 


Penn rad 


Br fam, 
[I 


tween Toledo and inaw. Low rates and 
quicker dos tch given freight than by any othor 


toute, JEROME MONROE, Gen’) 
Tol 


Gilt, Rosewood, Walnut, and Orum- o 
odo, Ohio. 


mental Mouldings. 


VERIS cee i Dy the" | LOOKING OLABS PLATES, CHROMOB, LITH- — 

5 OORAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. „ RUGGLES, BIBLIOPO 

18 Slip, New York, = n 4 J . | OB hp tn Dealer in Bnglish 
Ht Cleveland, O, 14 Atwater At, Detroit, ioh. | und American Pree Thought Literature. 


"on plesda ably on behalf of more thorough clan- 
sical atudy, of culture which Js not measured by 
the material gain, of form in literatoro and art. 
Not that he doubts his countrymen, On the con- 
trary, he looke forward to A dey when tho 
‘america of art’ shall be aw great aa the 
‘America of toll; when the lan s en 
by inflax from many lauda shal) acquiro a depth 
and amplitnde unknown before, and when the 
enfranchised American woman shall surpase the 
noblest heroine Greok poste ever dreamed, or the 
moet brilliant grandes of Parisian salons. 
His criticleme rather strike back on ourselvos, 
whom he regards au furnishing no more models 
for American writers, aud who Jost onr last 
master of style when Thackeray died. The 
paset, an occasional acerbity apart, are 
lan and grecefel and ponny even in 
mont; thorgh we m T s ou 
eapecial Tm the ff Patol Pv och 
entitled “ Madeinolselle'e Cam 
weil-drawn sketch of the primitive 
pastors in the ‘Puritan nister.“ 
For sale by all booksellers. Bent, postpaid, on 


recolpt of price by the publishers. 
: JAMES k. 688005. & 00., Boston, 


HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 


LIFTING CURE. $99 Firre AYSKUE, “Aes 
means of retaining ants 2 1 LU Pr 
of diszase, 0 ning health, 7 regard 

GREAT VALUE. P. J. Bumatead, M. P., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


“Admirable ip Ita results, and of the pu 
benefit to those frames weakened and jecaned 
by civic life and sedentary hable." —Adsward 


yard, M. D. 


Parents who have feeblo children can have 
them placed ander our care with the asenranco 
that all we can do to make them robust will be 


* [i for a circular 
samp frs E HOLBROOK, M. D. 
$99 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Refer to Cyrus W. Field, Asa K. Butta, 0. B. 
Frothingham, K. P. Dutton. 


ADAM ELDER, 
184 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
PICTURE FRANMXES,| 
and 


LOOKING GLASIES 


TEE INDEZ- 
great influence, which muet grow groster every A UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


day, as brave mem and pure women flock to the 
standard It opholde. 


Th addition to Ita genera! objects, tho practical 
object to which THE INDEX will ba henceforth 


ii 


THE INDEX FOR 1873, 


jaliy devoted ja the ORGANIZATION OF 
TUE LIDERALS OF Tun COUNTRY, for the Photographs and Autographs 
purpose of securing the moro complete and con- : 
THE INDEX, alstont secnlarizatlon of the political and ednca- 8 


tional {natitations of iba United States. Tho 
Church must give placeto the Ropublic in the 
affections of the poople. The laut vestiges of 
ecelostaatical control must be wiped aut of 4he 
Constitutions and Stainton of (he aevorai States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Constitution. Tosccomplish thin ob- 
Joct, the Liberals must make & united demand, 
and present an anbroken front, and thechief prac- 
ticsi alm of THE INDRX wil) be henceforth to 
organize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREB- 
DOM. Let every one who believes in thia moyo- 
meat give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


LEADING WRITERS 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL s 


THE INDEX., 


DEVOTED TO 


O. B. FROTHINGIAM. 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J, POTTER, 

W. Il. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSET, 
A.W. BTEVENS, 
P. E. ABBOT. 


‘PREE RELIGION, 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of s valuablo leading papor or 
essay of athonghifal character, In each issue, 
will continuo to be one of tho most marked fea- 
tures of THE INDEX, 


Regular editorial contributions will continue 
to be furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
ters who have already done so much to give to 
THE INDEX {ts-present high position, Mr. 
Conway and Mr, Vorazy have kindly consented 
to furnish every weck alternately a Lonpom 
Lerrer containing matters of general Intorost to 
radical readers, 


Published by tho Index Association at No, 14%, 
Bt. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio, with Branch 
Office at No. 88, Dey Sirect, New York City, 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ADBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS, A new Lirensnr Deyarrunat,embracing book 


noticcs and reviews by writers of the first exeel- 
lonce, wil be specially accoptablo to the readers 
of THE INDEX, and supply a want which has 
been koonly felt. Rev. Tuomas Vickers, of 
Cincinosil, and Rev. EDWann C. Towxx, of 
New Haven, will writo regularly fur this dopart- 
mont; aud thelr names are a sufücient guarantec 
that ii will bo characterized by echularebip and 
ability. 


one year's subscription to Tux INDEX. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


O. B. FRUTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Nowport, R. I. 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Masa, 
R. P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Masa. 
W. H. SPENCER, THaverh!!!, Mass. 
Every leane of THE INDEX wil! also contain 
s Boston lotter from Mr, Sipxxv H. Morag, late 
edilor of tbe RaDicAL, whose Eveniwo Norra 
will be found one of the most attractive features 
of tho paper. Other Intereating correspondence, 
communications, extracts from valuable booke 
and porlodicals, and miscellaneous articles, will 
alao be published; and such improvements will 
be made from tiro to time as circumstances shall 
rouder possible, 


Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamalca Plain, Maas, 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

M. D. CONWAY, England. 


mium to the sender himself. 


THE INDEX begins ita fourth volume under the 
most Gattering auspices, Steadily working for 
the religious emancipation and noblest culturo 
of homanity at large, and more immediately of 
the American people, it bas received from the 
liberal public a most generous support. The 
capital atock of tho Index Association has boen 
subscribed nearly to tho full amount of Ons 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. The circulaiton of 
the paper has more than doubled within the past 
year, Influential friends hayo given their means 
and thelr co-operation to lis cause. Many of tho 
beat writers hoth of America and England are 
constant contribators to its columns. The peo- 

ple welcome its words, grow daily more inter- 
ested in its ideas, and become dally more ac- 

tively participant in the great movement it repro- 
sents. From all paris of the country a coniin- 
nal stream of letters pours in from the old and 
the young, from the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the IIIſterate, from men and from 
women alike, expressing tbo warmest sympathy 
And the profoundest Interest in the work it le 
doing, À 


paid. 
NEW YORK. OFFICE, 

The New York Office of the Index Association 
hae been removed to No. 38, Doy Btrevt, ground 
floor, and i» casy of access to any ono iu New 
York or |t suburbs, Mr. E. F., Dreewone, & 
young gentleman of liberal education, radical 
convictions, and exeellunt business ubility, will 
have charge of th» office, whero all tho publica- 
tons of the Adwuciation will be kept constantly 
on sala, subscriptions and adverilsements re: 


celved, and all other buslneas prompily attended 
to. 


dont, unless specially requested and nnloss 
choice is made from the list, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agonte for THE INDEX ace wanted in | Writers. 


evory city and town throughout the country. 
The most liberal terms aro offered. Send for cir- 
colars at once, 

The names, with address in full, mast be seni 


at the samo time, accompanied with the money | not on sale anywhere, aed can be oblained In 


1 The PHOTOGRAPII of auy ONE of the 
above-named persona will be malled poat-pald to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit $4.00 for 


wo any one who shall sd, list of names 
of from one to eight NEW subscribers and f3.00 
for each, & corresponding number of Photographa 
shall be malled post-paid, to be given to these 
pabscribers; and the pamo number of Photo- 
graphs shall alzo be mailed, poat pald, as pre- 


o any one who shull scnd $0.00 for three 
yoara' subscription to Tas Ixpxx in advance, a 
full net of the Photographe shall bo mailed poat- 


None of the above Photographs will be 


ue Avtograph of cach of the above Amer- 
ican writers will In al) cases accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Antograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the Anglis 


^ These Photographs are well exectited, aro 


A SYNOPSIS 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


"PAUL GOWER" fu a Story of English and 
American Life; the locallyaiion being pretty 
equally divided between both connires, 11 
embraces some London, rome (Englleh) conn. 
try life, much of New York Journalism, inelad- 
{ng the humorous snd “Bohemtan™ alde of It; 
travel from Canada to New Orlesna; a midway 
transition, agsin, to Great Briialn, and a retur 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
coucinder,—the clorlog scenes traneplring |n 
the Virgintan peninsula, during McClollac's un- 
successful campalgu there fn the second year of 
the late civil war. Tho whole narrative occurs 
10 the five yeara preceding that event, incident- 
ally involving much (bat led up to It, partie 
ularly eecession-iime in Charlesion, South Car- 
olina, tho inside delafls of which are not Im 
curious. 

It le, also, ln tho very warp and weft of It. «n 
heterodox, rationallatic, antl beologtesl novel; 
us malu object being the exposure of (he logical 
retulia of certain eocalled religious opinions 
on the life and character of those who bold 
ihom. Its author has ondeayored to show how 
theeo, often vIncero and conscleutioue persons, 
are und must be, not only not the better, bat the 
worse for their ndberence to ceriain ibeologleti 
tenete, now obsoleto with all advanced thinkers, 
but mhi dreadfnlly potential with the omia- 
quirlug and ncqulescont on bo b eldes of the 
Atlantic. He exhibita how these opinions 
poleou the kindly springs of nataral affection, 
pervert. character, and are, in ahort, utter 
mischlevous and deplorab'e. This, the folti 
mont of a lopg-cherished parpose, ha» pot, b 
bellever, suffered from bot belny obtraded, di 
dactleally or otherwise, bol allowed to tranepi 
a naturally in tbe conree of a novel Invojvdo 
more than anil-theologica] objecta. Ii le er 
phatteatly n etory, with à distinct and careful 
wronghit-oat plot, kept iu view from begion) 


to end, 
— — ee 


Free Religious Association. 
The Report in pamphlet form, of the AMO 
Meetine of the Fuse Rxr101008 AssoctATIog 
1872, can be obtained br applying to the Se 
lary, Wu. J. Terran, Naw DEDFOND, Mass, 
contains esenys by John W. Chadwick, on 


n9 | gars ann rag Cuvacu AMICA N by C. L 


With all this encouragemeut to persevero In 
the great cause which thus appeals to the beat 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year wiil possess Increased means 
of infloence, It is doubled jn size, and must 
soon ba more than doubled in power. It will 
Addrese itself more carneatly than ever to men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the best lite and thought of tbe age, and 


in each cane. No orders will ba fled ir these 


ih "Dozs RELIGION 
conditions are not complied with, Mills, ow the question, 


BRENT A PEWMAMENT SENTIMENT OF TE 
MAN MIND, on 16 rT A EAI BUTE 
mox ?" and by O. I. Frothingham, on “Tui 
LiGioN or Huxasrry;” together with tht 
port of the Executive Committee, aud adi 
es and remarks by Dr, Bartol, A. B: 4 
Lucretia Moti, Celia Burleigh, Hordes 5 
Alezamdar Loos, and others. Price, 85 cet 


oiher way. In offering them as preminme, the 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely on the good will 


TERMS, and active oo-operacton of al) filende of Tun 
The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- | Droez. 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the tame 
rato for shorter porloda. All remittances of 
money must be at the aender's risk, unless for- 
warded by cheque,regiatered letter, or Poul-offlce 
money order. 


E AM orders for Photographs and remittan- 


cer of money should be addressed to 


to impart i} even to the indifferent, the enpersti- Address THE INDEX, 


ows, and (he emslaved, It already wields a THE INDEX, 


Dawen 88, To Onto, 


Duawan 68, Touzoo, Oxo, 


packages of jive or more, 85 cents sach. 
WX. J. POTTIER 
Savai 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a. Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Single Coples Eight Cents. 


pm e a ry —— p, 
Voruue 4. TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 22, 1873. 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS UF AMERICAI 
t:Thé hour for action has arrived. The caasa of froe- 
dom calla upon us to combine our strength, our zoal,our 
fors. Theso are 
YHE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from Just taxation, 
2 We demand that the employment of chaplains In. 


Wnolx No, 165. 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FTOR 1873. 


nally formed with a designed ambigui 
meaning, with the express fatention rg Nut 
tiug men of different opinions to sign ko 

But in 1812 a bolder Review succeeded 1t, - tho 
Gencral Repository, edited by Andrews Norton 
then a young man who Was born to be a ide- 
fender of the faith." He took ncc temere, nec 
timide for hls motto and boldly wrote for bis 
first article n. Defence of Liberal Christianity.” 
A small but able band of scholars helped him, 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND : 
A STORY OF EVOLUTION. 


Co in State Logialatures, In the navy and militia, BY WILLIAM C, GAN Edward Everett among them; nud oth 

m Y asylums, p- à „ GANNETT. together 

Sorted by publi money hall be diacon nilnued. ^^ 25 the rational, the historical, nnd the Scriptural 
4 We demand that ali public approprintions for sect- 


arguments against the Trinity were set plain] 
forth. Like all radical — Hrd pend m the 
Anthology and R lory wera “eaviare to the 
general," and each New Year's day the editors 
had to hug themselves before the public over the 
qualliy that they said made good the lackin 
quantity of favor. Channing and some friends 
wanted a different tone from Norton's, and tbe 
Christian Disciple was next born, Spenkin 
the truth in love" waa its motto; and N 
Worcester—the author of Bible News, but soon 
to win his title of "Apostle of Peace — was Ita 
editor. But the Disciple was too tame for those 
stirring times (for now the "controversy" had 
begun), and it langulahed until it changed its ed- 
itor and Ita tone and stood for some ideas as well 
as a holy spirit. 

In other ways also the heresy was taking shape 
and size,—taking everything except a name. 
Books were ritte naa that “Bible News 
of Father, Son, and Holy G ost'™—wbich start- 
led all New Englang and ruffled circles where 
reasons against the Trinity had never broken in 
before. Emerson and Buckminster printed a 
hymn-book which had Pope's universal prayer 
in it; and, worse than this, an Improved version 
of the New Testament was re-printed here, 
garnished with Unitarian notes by ita English 
editors. The Orthodox saw In its welcome the 
worst of omens, and Dr. Mason, a Preabyterian 
divine of New York described it as "the 
amended Bible which the Iscariot bands of pro- 
fesaed Christianity are laboring to thrust into the 
hands of the simple,—straining Into the cup of 
enlvntlon the venom of Socinian — T^ S 
Through the annual convention sermons, „ 
the heresy flowed and ebbed. One year the “few 
fundamentals” would be polnted out to the as- 
sembled ministers; by the next, the sea of char- 
ity had shrunk away aud uli the old rocks stood 
bare agan. 

TIE ORTHODOX MUSTER. 


Meanwhile, in these dozen yearsof rapid liberal 
growth, the Orthodox were far from idle. Eyes 
were opened, troops were marching, the muster 
before the onset bad begun, r. Morse of 
Charleetown—he of the phy—was the 
first Orthodox ehamplon to e the fleld and 
atrive to rally the Puritan feeling round ''the 
faith once delivered to the saints." He set up a 

e too e Panoplisi—thnt proved a 
doughty mau-ut-arma, con nting each liberal 
encroachment, watching on the walls of Zion, 
and challenging the suspected heretica to de- 
claro themselves. The Andover School in 1808 
made another strong barrier; and the next year 
Park Street Church was built, profeasedly to give 
asylum to bigh Oithodoxy in the midst of the 
euemy. Two or three country ministers lost 
their pulpits In Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, where Orthodoxy's hand wsa stronger 
than In Massachusetts. Ihen certain Evangeli- 
cals near Boston began to decline exchanges 
with their libera! brethren, and caused much 
hurt feeling thereby, Two or three church- 
breaks occurred; aud then came a proposition 
which filled the Boston men with cap pee 
Connecticut had crushed out the germ o heresy 
by her consocintions, and the Presbyterians by 
thelr Syuods and Assembly. And now a plan 
wos strenuously urged by Dr. 
friends, to set up similar ecclesiastical tribunals 
in Massachusettsa; but for that our Cougregation- 
allats were not ready. Massachusetts owes 
much to that cacape. 


THE SILENT UROTHERHOOD. 


ceationa! and charitable institutions shall THIRD LECTURE IN THE COURSE OF SIX "SUNDAY AFTER- 
MAN et FOON LECTURES," GIVEN IX HORTICULTURAL 
4. We demand that all religions services now sus- 
tained by tho government shall be abolished; and es- 
ally that the wie of the Bible in the public schools, 
whether ostensibly ag & text-book or avowedly ns a 
book of religious worship, sbal!'bo prohibited, 
5. e uppolutment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by the Governors of the va- 
rious States, of sll religions festivals aud fusta shall 


cense, 
[q^ demand that the Judicial onth in the courts and 
1n all other departments of tha government shall be 
abolished, and that simple affirmation andor the paina 
and ponaities of perjury shall be established in it 


T We demand that nil laws directly or Indircetly en- 
forcing the observance of Sunday na the Sabbath shall 


OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCI- 
ATION, JANUARY 10, 1874. 


[Concluded.] 
THE CRISIS NEAR—1805-1816. 


And now in our story we Ha Aqu the time 
when the bard words began to be hurled at the 
pusbing Liberals, 


HARVARD COLLEGE, 


Young Channing had Just come to Boston and 
had hardly made his second round of parish calls 
when certain Orthodox men leaped to their feet 
with Indiguation. Notat Channing yet but be- 
cause Harvard College had appointed Henry 
Ware to the vacant professorship of Divinity. 
Harvard College—founded by the fathers ‘for 
Christ and the Church"! Henry Ware—one 
of the silent brotherhood Indeed, but known to 
be Arminian, & ted of being Arian! And 
in a chalr established by the terms of the old 
bequest for a man who was to be “sound or Or- 
thodox"! It was too true. The Liberals had 
already firm jon of the College; and this 
was one of those cuses that always must 
seem unjust, and be unjust, to the nelghbora who 
inherit the old faith in its pristine purlty,—or 
rather, least unchanged from pristine purity. 
Such cases must arise until people believe in 
“religious evolution," and in their bequests allow 
for Nature’s fact of growth. The Liberals had 

ion of the College, but they had obtalued 
it by no intrigue. "The eng had descended 
from the first tu trust along the line of Massa- 
chusetts culture. By that title, at the begin- 
ning of the century, the Liberals beld it fast. 
Only a few years after Ware's election, they 
called Kirkland from the Church in Suminer 
Street to be its President—Kirkland, one of the 
most outspoken of the Boston brethren; and he 
soon organized a Liberal Divinity School. 


TIT LIBERAL MAGAZINES AND BOOKS. 


The magazines afford best tracking ground 
for those who would follow from this time the 
movement of thought. There was & Club then 
in Boston in which much of the younger Liberal 
intellect was concentrated,—the Anthology Club. 
The names in our story are growing now famil- 
lar. William Emerson (father of the son), Buck- 
minster, Thacher, Tuckerman, aud Kirkland— 
Gardiner, too, of Trinity Church—were 1 5 
ita minister- members, with certain lawyers an 

hysiclans before thelr fame, whose names 
fave long been reverent memories to us,—and 
among them two whose faces time-worn still 
bless Boston streets. Choice apirits were 
they all,—so choice that the ladles of Boston 
village did not Invite company ou the Anthol- 
ogy evening, because the Club meeting had 
their rarest geutlemen. This Club had a lit- 
erary magazine, and this magasine was the firat 
of that five-lnked chain of Liberal maguzines of 
which Old and New is lust. Tts theological 
attitude was definite in its anti-Calvinlsm, but 
non-committal about the Trinity. Now and 
then a sharp article AE the Orthodox ap- 

nared; as when | jer wrote about the An- 
over School Just established with a creed skil- 
fully drawn up to smooth the differences between 
the old and the new Calvinism,—o creed which 
“it is solemnly enjoined shall forever remain 
entirely and identically the sume, without the 


& We demond that all Jaws looking to the enforoe- 
ment of “Christian” morality aball be abrogated, and 
thatal! Jaws shall be conformed 10 the redu rement of 
natoral morsiiy equal rights, und impart al Uberty. 
Wat not only In the Constitutions of 


basis: und that Whatever changes shall prove necessa: 
to ihly end mhull be consistently, un Inebing!y, & 
yromptly mude. 

Let us boldly and with high purpose meet tho duty of 
We hour. Lsubinit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas, It iu our profound conviction that the anfety 
of . Institations la hinperilled, the advance of 
civilization inipeded, and Uie most sacred rightsof man 
1207 ,by the Jenst Interference of the State In mal- 
ven of religion ; and 

Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with tho gen- 
«eral spirit of the United Slates Constitution still mark 
ide praetieal administration of our political system, 
threatening the perpetuity of religious liberty, the ex- 
Monde of free public schools, and Lhe peace and pros- 
yerlty of the entire land ; 

TuEXEFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby nesoclala 
purvlves together under the following 

ARTICLES OF ADREEMENT, 

ArT. L.—The name of (hia Association shali bo Tux 
IatEiAL LAGU K OF ———. 

‘Aut, 2—The object of Lue Liberal League shall be to 
xcun practical compliance with the “Demands of Lib- 
érallsm" throughout the country, and eapecially in —: 

h Liberal Leagues 


liberals of the country In securing the needed reforma. 

u working for these 
objecta shall be regular local meetings, free iscussions, 
lectures, Addresses, conventions, the platforin and the 
prem iu general, and all auch other means as are pence- 


Gl bya three-fourths vote of t 
any regular meeting, Dravida due. D 1 
Amentimunta shall unve been sent ta every mom- 

AL least two weeks previous to such meeting. 

Liborzls! 1 pledgo to you my undivided sympathies 
and most vigorous co-operation, both In Tu» INDEX 
e: out of It, in thls work of Joenl and national organ- 
— Let us begin ot once to lay the foundations of 
" v natlonal party of freedom, which shall demand 
Ar &ularization of our municipal, state, and 
— government, Send to me promptly tho liat of 
a of every Liberal Leugue that may be formed, 
~ 8 Hat of all such Lenguos shall be kept in 
— DEX. Rowse, then, to the great work of freeing 
"^ ede the orarpations of the Church! Make 
bert | 8 to ocean sacred to human 
thoma a that you aro worthy descendants of 


least alteration, addition, or diminution,” and be 4 jes 
wins wed the professors every five The crisie was close at hand. No name 
ton untainted with. reri pit nra nied anew by — of abated Which the “Liberal or Ee e agn anity” was m — 
M Ak the chaina ue which you ha Evangelicals were now preming the Lib- | edged ae 08 — 1 1 LL gas 
Tue RAM qmm chia we belleve,” he sald, “to be the | known h the olty and the late d att 

d n. hum FRANOIG E. ABBOT, | frat Instance on ot a ereed being origi» | thought things they did no pre nQ 
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86 
systematic hypocrites: (3) All Christian fel- THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


other's parlor-heresies. “Tt is 

1 onjection tise ides all over the United States, 

that the clergy of Boston are little better than 

deiste," writes Buckminister, one of their num- 

ber, in 1809. Country parsons and strangers 

visiting Boston would attend the churches, or 

listen at the “Associntion-meetings”’ or the 

“Thu lecture” or the Collage Commenee- 

ment; with ears wary for the ambushed — 

aud sometimes woul — notes afterwards, 

or tell at country firesides that they had heard a 

service with no word of Christ's divinity or his 

atonement in it. But it was seldom or never 

possible to say they had heard denial of these 
doctrines. 


; Unitarian name was one 
Their refusal of the For refusing 


already appropriated b 
beth and ecm monly identified with their 
Socinian, i, e., humanitarian view of Christ, —a 
view which few in New England had at that 
time reached. The great majority were of the 
Arian + Christ to them was a being be- 
tween du. and man—higher than all archangels. 
They felt it would be a grent injustice and un- 
truth if should be confounded with the fol- 
lowers kat . Bo when the Orthodox 
called Dr. Ware at his election a Unitarian, his 
friends could truly say it was a calumny; and 
five years later Thacher could call that name “a 
flower of rhetoric.” 2 

But that since 1800, at least, there was & con- 
scious silence about their thought, after that 
thought was definite, there can be no 
doubt. The quick side-taking when the issue 
Was forced showed ipeness of opinion. 
Channing and Thacher admitted the 
silence and defended it; other Li admitted 
and excused it; still others admitted and re- 
buked it. It was the universal impression of the 
Orthodox, the common talk among them, The 

of “concealment” was afterwards denied ; 
but when the Orthodox for ten years had been 
restlessly questioning, the silence tically 
was con t. e motives for it were and 
may be variously construed. It was attributed 
to self-denial, Christian charity, prudence, policy, 
temporizing, cowardice, hy . Individuals 
mm and er—were most cer- 
free from all stain of cowardice or 
^, All b were not. Rut Chan- 
s principle of avolding controversy because 
to them of little mo- 
ment, while religious controversy was most dire- 
ful in its consequences,—this was doubtless the 
deepest motive with them all. The older men 
eui would feel that motive strongly. 
saw that clear statement on certain points 
make a bitter schism in the Church, and 
could not bear the thought. So that a most euri- 
ons phenomenon was seen in the religious world ; 
Des — v eder not the MINE with 
en n on, were the men seen 
to the letter aud calling loudly they 
were the Bible-men! These r-thinkers 
were stauding as the advocates of vague think - 
Ing, while the Orthodox were the defenders of 
the right to think distinctly in religion! 

The silence in those later pam was not only 
an error, but an error (I think) of that kind 
which impugns the moral standard of the men 
who make it, —though it did not necessarily in- 
volve . e, dishonor according to the 
stan which they sincerely held. A very 
real 2 — ere c ne 8 
were righ: elr charge of concealment. Our 
fathers—the Unitarians before Unitarianism— 
. — the double, es esoteric y — pu 

error exposed them to the ignominy of a 
forced diselosure. It should be . as a 
warning their itual descendants in all 
sects, b men and parties who are thinking 
forward, —a warning that the Liberal of the day 
should be as distinct in thought ns he can be, and 
^s open in word as the most bigoted bigot. 
Clearest statement possible is the only true state- 
ment in religion,—a duty, and the source of all 
new vision. Our world is not yet so used to free 
uie tint we have fully learned the ethics of 


THE DISCLOSURE—1815. 


An indignant friend and an indignant foe 
hands in bringing ou the crisis, The 
d lived across the wai er—Belsham, a Lon- 
don Unitarian of the extreme Priestley school, 
and vexed iu his soul that the American breth- 
Ten were so slow of tongue. In writing the life 
of Lindsey—James Freeman’s friend—he accord- 
ingly put in a long chapter about them, citing 
Freeman’s old letters and adding fresh ones just 
ated from Boston,—all courteously betrayin 
— hén-committal policy. Dr. Morse rub! 
nds. That was what he wanted. Out 
— e in à pamphlet; and straight- 
WAT ist hailed it as the most im 
Was à fre-brand, and she Revie den l. 
— A it e vi 
— — 2 view was wind to it, 
what would happen. 


and watched to see 
ec er he Heview had mnde 
shared nm's low views of 


1) The New England heretics 
(2) The 


m ministers who led the way in this apostasy were 


— — O O 


lowship must 
But who should be their spokesman ? 


Look at the beautiful face in 
him then, while the light of his great thought 
was dawning on him, 
widely and the — 2 were set, 

ter, makin, 
—.— 1 iM often going to the Anthology 
Club, but gettin: 
feel religious. 


riana, using that word in its broad sense, un- 


erefore be denied them. 


The Liberals could not keep silence now. 


} thirty-five years old. 
Channing then was voa e 
fore the eyes 1 so 
^ He. had been a 
iz those calls, preachin his 


known ns one who made men 
šad aud ijudiguant, Channing 
the attack, He admitted the Uhita- 

o Belsham’s view of Christ, Opinions 
—— he said among them as to Christ, "To 
think with Belsham was no erime." But, as a 
fact, few did. For himself he had always seru- 
pulously avoided every — that might 
seem to acknowl the ity; and, when 
asked in conversation, had € leitly avowed 
dissent. He admitted, justified, glorified, the pul- 
pit-silence about the Unitarianism. The charge 
of hypocrisy was a slander. "Woe preach pre- 
cisely as if no such doctrine as the Trinity had 
ever been known." No doctrine was more ab- 
stract or perplexing, so apt to gender strife. “We 
all of us think it best to preach what we esteem 
to be the truth, and to say = little about 
(speculative) error." About Calvinism, had 
they not been also silent? Yet they were well- 
known anti-Calvinists, and no preaching was 
more easy or more popular than attacks upon 
ita —and they deemed its errors far 
more injurious than. any about Christ's person. 
"And yet the name vinist has never, I m 
sume, n uttered by us in the pulpit." 0 
h; N „ but self-denial rather. Aud then 
wi all ‘his heart and soul and mind and 
strength, he deprecated the threatened break in 
the Church. 

A second champion now stepped forward in 
behalf of Orthodoxy——-Samuel Worcester, 
brother of the one who wrote the Bible News 
and now was editing the Disciple for the Lib- 
erals, To and fro the letters went till each bad 
three in print. This was the first set debate in 
the Unitarian controversy, and as such turned 
less on the proof and disproof of the doctrines 
that came later), than on the i rtance of 

e doctrines doubted as a ground denging 
Christian fellowship. Must the sacred old New 
England Church now break in two? Were the 
Liberals un-Christian“ because an-Trinitarian ? 
“A solemn, infinitely important question,“ 
Channing calls it, Channing insisted that the 
differences were like the differences between the 
two schools of Calvinism ; they were not funda- 
mental. Worcester insisted that thoy were: 
that was all; but that was final. Channing 
sald the Bible was vague about the nature 
of Christ and the way of the Atonement, and 
that therefore the Liberals were vague "because 
we are faithful;" only one belief was needful 
for the Christian name,—that Jesus is the 
Christ." The Bible vague about Christ's essen- 
tial divinity and the d sacrifice! eried 
Worcester, The Libe! indifferent about these 
things! Why, "set these aside and what but 
Natural Religion is left?" 


THE NEW NAME NECESSARY. 


And was not the Church-break necessary? 
Were not the Orthodox right? Of course 
not Fight in confounding “Church” fellowship 
with Christian fellowship, and like popes denying 
the name '"Christinn" to those who couscien- 
tiously appealed to à common Bible; but right 
in gathering up what they thought the 
plain Bible meanings into plainer words 
the “human creeds’ so-called. Right were 
they to “ay to the Liberals: “It cannot be 
wrong to think clearly in religion; and since our 
clear thinking shows us as the basis of salvation 
what you deny as even fact; since in your eyes 
we hold monstrosities of bellef and in our eyes 
you hold monstrosities of unbellef,—then we are 
really two and not one, and you must go b 
8 nnd bea Church apart from us. ft 

n general question. We are much afraid of 
such disfellowships. New forms appear at last 
in every evolution-process—distinet new forms. 
Otherwise no growth, New sects must be; new 
names are sometimes necessary in religion. 
Ideas by growing on do grow Me Why not 
recognize the fact? Recognize also that it comes 
about by pora. and then you know that the 
inner Intimac , the deeper unity, is not and 
never can be broken from the lowest form to the 
highest transformation, That isthe glory of the 
evolution-thought g to religion. Being in- 
uproted, it neve: ape n hip cannot be 

and “seg he 0 
— notin ie. * uter disfellowship, 

At last, then, the heresy was out ! Its veil was 
torn off; a name was forced upon it; and the 
schism had begun, It was the year 1815, The long 
slow process that had quietly gone on since 175 
—two full generations—h ed its crisis, 
Sides were quickly taken, though not without 


protests against the new name and the necessity 


of schism 7 and the two Churches, no longer two 


e of one Church, drew off from one an- 


NO 


lized hy c * 15 > 
ized by \ 3 vog E 


From this time, my story grows familiar: and 
aa I only care to trate the fact of a “flow of faith” 
of an unbroken rise of thought up to the point. 
where we are to-day, it will move more rapidly. 

Rome among you must remember the stormy 
twenty years that followed the acceptance of the 
Unitarian name—the years from 1918 to 1835; 
at which time the new sect had fairly won itk 
position in the Christian Church, were 
the years of its controversy with the ORhodax 
and of inner organization. 

Channing still kept the leader's place; and 
once, twice, thrice, his plain, strong words 
served to draw the fresh Attacks. But he left 
the defence to other hands. His own main work 
was to be constructive,+to unfold the doctrine 
of the divinity of homan 1 that 
he wrote of a controversial nat 


he really was In spite of his fame of leadership, 
He soon recognized that the break must be, 
whatever were the consequences; and in 1819 
his Baltimore sermon defining Unitarianism 
made a sensation greater probably than any 
other sermon ever preached in America before 
or since. Men now saw what it was,—that its 
stand was taken squarely on the Bible, and its 
weapons would be very largely texte, 
Revelation, miracles, n lic authority, the 
Christ, were all there. God's — 
Trinity, human ability against 
ves interpreted with & sirngety OAA ame 
was inte Ww as 
which insisted that itself also was bo God; 
and that the Christ, whatever his rank or what- 
ever his death accomplished, was not God,—was 
not God-man. They saw too that no of 
Calvinism was left; that Unitarians could pot 
see how a little lovable child could be “totally 
raved,” how moral responsibill ( 


1 ty could 
sist with ‘born dum of — ba or eleo- 


his 
Were 


tion" with God's p 
rious atonement" with God's justice, or "Irresíst« 
Bie sper ih quot pe il as 
ions were What Unitarianism © lo 
its advocates. Its affirmations — 
was left in revelation nnd gw when these 
were CY qM — 
a nst un 
moral sense t uma! r u relígion,-a 
protest of the mind and heart of the nineteenth 
century aguinst the mind and henrt of the past. 
Words henceforth were hardly strong e m 
express the differences which four yours before 
had seemed “not fundamental." 
When they heard the echoes of this sermon, 
two professors at Andover buckled on thelr ar- 
mor, and the two at Harvard stood to meet 
them : Stuart against Norton on the dogma of the 
Trinity; Woods against Ware on the doctrines 
— 1 — The — are the x 
of the controversy. ry now 
make. But what they wrote was Hu and was 
mild compared with what was written by others 
long before the twenty years were over. 
a York, Baltimore, ane oe 
ministers, country-parsons, and Inymen ; editors 
and pamphieteers, even e lren—took part in 
print. Both sides were violent, for each Dad a 
sacred cause in charge: one, salvation; 
other, liberty; and both, the el and 
felt misrepresented and aly h 
Meanwhile, church-bre went on ina 
hundred villages; and as the aw decided that 
the parishioners, and not the mere church 
"members," made the Chureb, the mesting- 
house and funds and ancient name usually re 
mained with the heretics, because — 
majority ; while the lot of exile fell to the fui 
ful Orthodox. No wonder the feeling grew hit- 
ter and more bitter, as neighborhoods and even 
families were thus divided againat themselves, 


ORGANIZATION, 


The new sect organized itself. 
Unitarian Association was 
papers sprang up. ‘Tracts fiut The Diès 
ple became the Examiner, and was very dem 
onstrative and bold at first in its examinations 
and other magazines ap . The Divinit 
School was re-organized and the brick hall 
the damp meadow was built for it, Various bi 
nevoleut societies were D amd Unitaríar 
ism entered on that active life of 
which has made its name so honorable. A 

rt of the intellect and culture and wealth ar 
gag ee of the * had w — il 
The distinguished laymen mi am 
ministers made the early triumph. For 
Boston it seemed to be à triumph. — 

ition it gave was no hardship here to 


Americar 
ithe news 


n the country it sometimes was n 1 
side of New England the early Unitarian w 
in small ways martyrs, 

TWE CHECK, 

But about 1825 a check began to be felt, and 
Orthodox revival set in in Boston. | Tt d 
what us in early Na em: The 
became zealous in their Jesuits p 
partially reformed, at Trent; and oan 
proved less satisfactory, 


pm 
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been hoped. So in New England. Lyman ni. what the ministers were pond: Bos- 
Beecber came | ty Botan a. NOI M ~~ THIRD STAGE—UNITARIANISM INTO NATURAL | ton maidens were discussing, a 2 1830 It 
fire. Tue i 8 Taler uns In his RELIGION. FOUR CAUSES. — * us if Btrnuse's book had blown out the 
—Ó d put it In a magazine thus christened. Therefore, if one should seek the causes of the | ya myth. pel light in puffing the miracles away 


TRANSCBNDENTALISM. 

Perhaps the first dure of the change th 
on was, that Mr. Emerson changed bis 
parish. He left Hanover Street and took the 
world. A few years later he came back within 
the circle nnd reported to the Divinity boys at 
Harvard what wonders he had found. within. 

is theme was the Soul. His contrast was the 

ureb and its relipion based on externality and 
another’a word, Listen to the inward oracle and ~ 
ye shall hear the stars sing close bealde you! 


also in md to the dogmas were | third stage of growth,—that which led onwards 

New — modified was the Orthodoxy now | now from Unitarianisin to Natural Religion,” 
tPíorward, that the old evasion seemed al- | Still in its growth today- ho would find no 
Past to have shifted owners. It became as | Secret; for this early Unitarian rationalism 
hard to tell where the Orthodox mind really was | Would first and foremost meet bis eye with the 
us fifteen years before It had been. to discover a burden of the future in It. If he asked a second 
Liberal’s thought. Twice the Unitarians had to cause, he still would find it on the Unitarian 
prove to it that Calvinism, according to Calvin | ground,—the eplendid emphasis of Channing on 
Ind his apostles, and the creeds and the fathers, the worth of human nature. This was the sub- 
did mean, in. spite of all denials, the horrors | lime idea which has made him a star in the 
which all now were willing to repudiate. The | American firmament. It Ia his own word: “My 
charge wos admissible, but it did not seem fair | one sublime idea, which haa given me unity of 


d pore it. mind—the tness, the divinity of n dutiful, and the Duty in the universe ts full of 
to appen! to old phrases and Ig Hence all his love of liberty. Hence all hia plana you! "In how man churches, tell me, ls man 
UNITAHIANIBM COLD. for social regeneration. Hence the meanest man | made sensible that he is an Infinite soul; that 


the earth and heavens are passing into hia mind; 
that he is drinking forever the soul of God?” TÈ 
sounded like an echo of Channing's thought, at- 
tuned to a finer and a farther rhy aa 1f it had 
in some way really mingled with the muelo of 
thespheres. Presently, ton hushed itself to 
listen to his lectures, Then the Dial began to 
tell the hours of 1 and the “Over-Soul’ 
drew near. Nenrat leas it drew to the charmed 
circles who sat and talked with rapt looksin cer- 
tain parlors, and in that wondrous family near 


to him was an jmmortal and brought thoughts 

aat — a phe tend reyivak sahin mas of grandeur. Listen to his charasteristic son- 

Hanism, I zeal had been warm for some ne- inkl an — — n 

lions. But the positive thought, the positive | 4), ns 1 5 t and God, Yes, Christ, 

fhftuence— b; that it must 2 It made pub- and — ar nbove us, is still one of us; ia only 
influenser citizens, dutiful lives. Hut it did not ustration of the capacity which we all 


” tea. 
1 —— 2 erra alt by eias ien wor te Christ d a — „ 
m was - de 
Ae ite preachin abounded In common-sense ite thought with him. ch man should 


and dulness, Said Channing himself a few years feel the greatness of his own spirit, -that it is 


Bo great as to justify all the mighty operations of 
later: "Unifarianism was n protest of the under- Christiani ih by on which the public with curious amiles 
standing against absurd doginns, rather than the | needed m Lih sh There be to seo what poets and Plato’s kindred knew 


about farming. 


UNITARIANISM CONSERVES ITSELF, 


Of course there waa re-action. Of course there 
was a controversy, though rather.on the ques- 
tion about miracles than over these day bora 
thoughts. The soul could not be exactly con- 
troverted,—over-&ou! or soul within; and vet It 
could not very plainly babble in its own defence. 
Not that It was 3 to speak. It marks 
the great advance that free thought had 
made within the generation, that there was in 
‘this third stage no "silent brotherhood," The 
word came forth ns soon as the thought went in 
sometimes before; and men wondered what the 
would-be aky-born might ale Tanghi This gave 


work of deep religious principle. It does not | humility f Dou . = 
work deeply. T does not strike living springs iu. ling ia lo 1 in» Ge. TM p Me in the 
the soul.” "Not that It had no positive deas; it | human.“ “The truths I have insisted on are 
had. And to some they —.— — E written not from tradition but from deep convic- 
gand enough to inspire most earnest piety. In | tion; may I not say from ínepirationf I mean 
elr ligħt, a human being was in every ord ^ | nothing miraculous. Does not God speak in us 
being more beautiful than had bcen thong 14,— | all?” (Isit Channing, or Emerson, or Parker, 
born from a nobler past and to a nobler destiny, | who says it; Federal Street Church or Brook 
with nobler germs within him and s kinder | Parm?) And he scrupled not to aay of Reason 
Providence around him, The made I in Revelation: The pet is, aud it ought not 
bn Hee system 4 — 4 — [^ ure ful for | to be denied, that our ultimate reliance is and 
n an wr pr PE m ri must be on our own reason.“ I am surer that 
And yet with a e ign An my rational nature is from God tban that auy 
beauty, to very many persons the Unitarian | book is nn expression of his will.” Truss were 
affirmations smaed and to very ym A Are the nn not the exceptional, emplia- 
ever since have seem 1 an ag d ses in all the latter part of Channing's life, while 
barren. Man was better, was more friend, | his interest in the mere sect of Unitarianiam was 
ly; and yet their theory of the universe almost | waning and bis influence was sinking deep and 
seemed do hold the two apart, not bring them reading far, And who can doubt the“ flow of 
close—real Father to real child, "The God-real- ith,” or wonder from what unknown skies 
Wn the God-nearness, the God.touch (albeit aw- | ‘Transcendentallam lit in Boston brains? It 
ful) which the abandoned doctrines had and | climbed there from the soil. 
which all faiths must hæve to have might — But other influences mingled with Channing's. 
men,—they lacked. A medlator seemed inde And still once more we must render due to Uni- 
more needful than ever. And they had one—a | tariana. Channing never gave up miraeles and 
being aent by God; perhaps human, posue rhaps never said Christ was a mere man. He 
more than that ; and attested as his special mes- id not Ike the "mere" way of putting any 
songer by miracles and resurrection. His mis- tness. But while ''all minds were of one 
sion was to reveal correct religious Ideas and add mily” to him, other think and they not 
motives to morality, by teaching as facts the | Jow in Unitarian rank, had eald that word. It is 
Unity and Fatherhood of God, and 8 hard to tell how mauy of our fathers were 
formnn, He was to be our assurer of that whic Arians or of Arian type; how many were Hu- 


the men of miracles and logic laughter, or would 
bavo given laughter had they not been utterly 
sincere In their own reverence; and therefore 
the whole tendency gave them fear, Henry 
Ware, the younger and the saint, rebuked Mr. 
Emerson’s address; and Norton, the veteran of 
the former advance, roused himself against the 
new one, calling it the latest form of 8 
Some moved on, the younger men y 
accepting impulses from the new thought where 
they could not greet it heartily, But as a de- 
nomination, the Unitarians enid, mostly, No. 
Channing was much disap inted with them: 
and this should be remi heroi when e 
speak of “Channing Unitarianlam.“ fe 
just covered the early phase of the new growth, 
and in the last two or three years of his life he 


reason and the light of Nature made almost but i earl „ UT ar " 
not quite sure, our example, our intercessor, and ae d Btuart said to are neatly ^u d onen 8 a bady. — 
our future judge. His death might or might | stripping you. Even Prof. Ware, in the private | to be forsaking ite first-love,—its liberality, ite 


not have had some unique and mystical connec- | lectures at the Divinity School, was soon teach- 
tion with the forgiveness of our sins. But he ing or rather saying, that to himself Christ 
had never redeemed us by the influite self-sacri- | seemed a man. The roteating note-books of the 
For these ideas, so shorn of unreazon, 80 | studenta show it. There were doubtless several 
thorn of power, the Unitarlans had given up the | like him; and more every year. Probably few 
God who stood on earth and bore our nature, | over fort; years old at the time of the disclosure 
For these the great love-spectacle set between | jn 1815 died other than Arians. Probably few 
the heavens and tbe earth had vanished. under forty then who did not grow doubtful, or 
What was the matter with Unitarianism? It | certain the other way. 
was cramped by a belief—its remaining belief in One other influence there was, and this alone 
revelation. While that clung, tlie old glory ad | was allen. It was the foreign literature which 
departed and the new glory could not freely | now began to be rend—deep words of Kant, and 
5 Goethe, and Jacobi; brand viewed Es i of 
UNITARI ANIEM— N r : Cousin and Constant; into: ng words of Col- 
| N REABON IN REVELATION. cre, and Carlyle, and Fourler. These came 
What we called the aecond stage in the history | like wind and sunshine to the transcendental 
of its growth is closed. The first found Calvin- wths that were already sprouting in New 
ban giving way to Armininnism. The West- England soil They were most linportant to 
minster creed decayed, while the growth was | that growth, but by furnishing ready-made 
the corresponding emphasis on man’s reason and | forms of thought and phraseology, Even of lif 
constience as interpreters of universal right. | they seemed to be still more important than io 
This second has showed us the Calvinism | suspect) they were, And they made it easy 
wholly vanishing, and the doctrines of a Trinity | dub it German Infidelity and French athelsm, 
and a Vicarious Atonement vanishing with it, 


While Reason has learned to trust herself right TWO SCHOOLS OF UNITARIANISM. 


boldly as interpreter of Revelation. Not Rea: N 
à 4 ow these four influences (three being from 
Py Religion yet, but Reason in Acectation— | Unitarlanism itself—its early principle of Kee to- 
ands fey, nitarianism’s real value; what it | quiry, Channing's “dignity of human nature,” 
Rel for. ‘The early Unitariave were a ** Free | and the growing recognition that Christ was & 
uF Assoc ociation' within Bible-limits. | brother-man) Jo ned to make the Unitarian mind 
Free inquiry” to this extent was as truly their | diverge within itself, ‘Two schools of thought 
— ek ourown. ‘To this extent; and who | grew ovident: one based as of old on Locke's 
sont lare the measure thereof? The great | philosophy of sense and externality ; the other 
n de the Bible to them was really its vague- | more on k 
fr tides” room they thereby got for thinking | Two schools of Bible criticlam ulso showed them- 
aater cover. They themselves recognized | selves, attached respectively to these contrasted 
though the iuciple and were very proud of it, | philosophies. One aecepted the fact of external 
thet hey, did not seo whither it would lend | revelation easily; accepted the mediating mes 
Stuart, 1e Orthodox were right. Dr. Worcester, | senger and bla miracles most sincerely; and said 
they 2d the others were true prophets when | to reason, “Thus far nud no farther." The other 
emurily t that Unitnriainsm would go on nec- | scanned first the Old Testament and then the 
tral paoe Rationalism, to nothing but Nat- | New, with growing seeptloism. The miracles 
ur far The popular gibe was true,—'" 1t | faded from the pages or seemed to blur them. 
ity to the It house to infidelity.” Yes; inüdel- | Inconsistencles ard immoralities multiplied 
nalure ani en which is fidelity to human | along the chapters, Moses could not have writ- 
hs, That reasons | [t woud came de chat at | ten the Pentateur h, ‘The Propheta did not ment 
mn. its destiny, (ty pohleness, its | the babe of Bethlehem. The miracles of Jesus, 
were they or vere they not a fact? That was 


respect for the rights of individual Judgtneht, 
its ration of the essential from the unessen- 
tial In Christianity. I have felt for years that It 
must undergo Important developments. It be- 
n as a protest against the rejeotion of reason. 
t pledged itself to progress as Ita life and end; 
but it has gradually grown stationary, nnd now 
we have a Unitarian Orthodoxy." , “Perhaps,” 
he added, “this ts not to be wondered at or de- 
plored; for all reforming bodies seem doomed to 
stop in order to keep the ground which they 
have gained, They me conservative, and 
out of them must spring new reformers to be 
persecuted generally by e old." 


THEODORE PARKER. 


It was a kind of prophecy. When the growth 
had extended a little farther, and Theodore Par- 
ker in hls conutry study began to priat his Bible 
critlciems aud give the American extract of the 
German thought, and todeny the miracles, and 
call Christ distinctly our brother-man, our lofty 
self, aud at South Boston pointed out what was 
transient and what permanent in Christianity, 
—then the Boston ministers recoiled, Parker 
found his basis of religion in simple intuition, 
and called his religion the Absolute. They 
said Christianity,—Natural Religion, nene 
Christ's authority. Could these latter be dini 
and Christian fellowship maintained? I. y 
doubted—they thougbt not; these were part o 
the essentials, the fundamental," to use the 
old word. By almost all, the fellowship was 

rnetically denied. Those who did not deny it, 

are "named and known by tbat hour's 
fent," But Revelation being esential to tha 
most, and miracles necessary to make the Revela- 
‘waa the fellowship rightly or wrongly re- 
fused by them ? This is again the question: ^ — 
Tahould answer, Rightly. They were doling 
the Orthodox bad done to them while they peo- 
ted ; it was a limitation of their old priuciple. 
of free Inquiry, to be sure. But they hi mays 
sincerely meant that limitation, ‘The 


tood for Reason outside of Rev tion. 

That was a really T issue, — ip pron į 
that elder case 

ont thelr thought and a duty to be loyal to 
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the thought’s demand. The growth again re- 
quired pp ne — in religion, and probably was 


hastened by that free recognition o the need. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


‘ker ularized Transcendentalism, and 

a ied the logical reason to iis vision. That was 
bi work—the Paul-work after the Christ-work. 
Tt was the first. attempt in this country to 
matize Natural Religion. I need not sketeh his 
influence on young ministers and on the public, 
churched as well as unchurched, or the growth 
of thought since his time; because no one doubts 
his connection with ourselves, or the fact a 
hope) that there lias been further growth. Yet 
his essential emphases are ours to-day, The dif- 
ferences are due (o the great light that more 
science and more historic criticism and the com- 
parative study of religions havo been pouring in 
upon us einge his eyes were closed. Science now 
js tarning theologian,—rather turning 2 of 
religion, as she was in younger days w 
esis was written and the myths composed. She 
boldly enters into her own and proflers ald, 
Notsole, not chief, iashe ; but first of all assistants. 
She purges the Bible, and the stars shine there 
all the clearer. She confesses ignorance before 
the My mysteries, but points to Unit and 
Evolution everywhere. She questions “intul- 
tion,” and yet is alrendy reconciling Intuition 
with experience in that hint of derivation" 
whieh gathers in the fact of each. She ques- 
tions “spirit,” “person; and yet by all this 
new em hasis on evolution is showing how mind 
grows matter through the n; 
the two, if not two, are a One whi - 

Unitarianism feels the influence of science, 
and is becoming live and liberal again. Spiritu- 
alism is partly a child of scienee, The radicals are 
only those who try to be most loyal to her, Bib- 
eral Orthodoxy is perhaps of all her child of 
promise. (When will the thinkers cense to re- 
mind us of that “silent brotherheod" of eurly 
Unitarians?) Science to-day is entering the 
primary schools, What will bave become of 
the Bible-logmas us Bible-doginas, Lwa genura- 
tlons hence? 


THE RESULTS AND THE PROMISE. 


At last then I have reached the end of my 
loug story of the three stages of growth in our 
New England Unitarianism. Throughout, it is 
a movement of Heason into Religion; and the 
general results of its entrance have been these :— 

The old doctrines of Christíanity—those born 
in classic and petrified in medieval thought 
are all discarded ; but the truth that lived in each 
is living still and growing on our recognition, 
The Bible ceases to be of any external authority 
in religion, but becomes a most noble witness to 
the fact that human nature is itself religious, 
Christ is regarded. as mere man, but the glory of 
“mere manhood” is seen to be as yet but dimly 


aud how 


guessed. 

And thus the #o-eallod “Christian revelation" 
resolves itself into à **Natural Religion,” that is 
exalted by all the truth aud life and inspirations 
that have borne the other name. this last 
character our pee vision differs from the 
early deism which was its dim, rough prophecy ; 
and from the ancient thought of classic heathen- 
ism, that noble vision kindred to our own. To 
us, the Revelation’s higher contents, that 1 
of the love of persons, that Christ's life and in- 
fluence, the risen moral sanctities of Christian- 
ity,—tous they all belong; and the very beliefs 
themselves in Christs and Revelations are seen 
to be creations of mun's religious spontaneity, 
nud each dogma a gesture towards some truth, 
‘The “supernatural” m them has vanished, van- 
ished to become nobler Ideas of Nature and the 
human. 

It is a story of evolution; of Lrausfigurntion. 
And still there is transition to forms better. 
“Consider the lily, how it grows," 

Therefore we eannot help thinking that an- 
other blossom ts preparing in the stem Religious- 
ness, which will by and by be known by a new 
name; and that again that which haa been good 
will be destroyed by being fulfilled in something 
better. What is the better? A higher Unitari- 
anjam, & better Orthodoxy. Why from one 
to the other to find truth, when truth owns both 
m ex iu as 1 What better? 

y glory again expanded, deepened, spirit- 
qM by doing away with velid and Vinita. 
ons, 

A nearer God, Amore essential unity of cach 
in all and all in cach. Our Father within" 
becomes the prayer-thought to interpret “Our 
Father in N DOCENT ir m v resenee in 
our er abides with us in life, the natural anc 
3 — e Friend. à ! 

A larger Providenoe,—whose pi no one 
Lord, or Church, or heaven, or hel Interprets, 

83 of incarnation and inapiration,— 
facta that hold you and me, and hold the Christs 
in natural outcome and so a8 prophecy of other 
een to NOT ere larger Bibles with 

fresh and old to tell - 
tados, and ms, Hr panii baai 
ruer ements of those mighty luwa, of 
which the other Christian N suetedia 
Christ and Adam nre poor early versions, quain 
nnd earnest; that law misnamed i original sin,” 
by which mind and disposition are inherited and 


of these large, 


ce wins its instinets through the genera- 
, and that grand law of “ vicarious atone- 
ment" which rules in every home and village, 
nnd moulds the nations! histories and makes the 
race one brotherbood,—the law by which each 
man is ever bearing others’ burdens and sharing 
out his own, expiating others’ sins and radiating 

ribution. 

row bat will the better be? By the recognition 
firm Jaws, « heavier moral respon- 


eibitity, and «o a readier toyatty, and vo a larger 


freedom and a qniekened progress and brighter 


hopes and an ever ripening jay ! 

his is to be ee, a Christian ; that is, to be 
more than a Christian,—if pure Natural Religion 
dropa, as it probably will, all christening what- 
Boever. Think not that a new foith ever comes 
to destroy the old, save ^y fulfilling it; and re- 
member,—those who fear and those who, not 
fearing, yet look forward to some loneliness,— 
that “if that which be done away is glorious, 
much more that which remnineth is glorious. 
And then one deeper thought; to keep us hum- 
ble, trustful and very humble, whatever we may 
think: 

“n ' i» have their day, 
oe have t heir day and 2 be; 


re bat broken lights of Thoo, 
Ana how, O God, art more than they. 


Lat know "Ww from more fo more, 
But mare of Heverenee bn vs dwell 
That mind apd soul, necording well, 

May make one musie as before, 


Bat waster!" 


Entured according to Act of C a in the year 1573, by 
p li; Kaner, in ine Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Warhlogton.] 


PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 
CHAPTER VIILA Continued, ) 


John, the first-born and tbe exception recently 
alluded to, had rescued himself from the family 


tendencies by his own superior energy and tenat- 
ily of 4 are He, in part, escaped the ruinous 
paternal indulgence, which scareely set in fill 
after his juvenility; and, coutriving to get him- 
self devently educated, appren himself to 


the law, which be studied with so much perse- 
veranee and ability as to both deserve and secure 
the succese which, at the date of the commence- 
ment of this story, rendered him the pride and 
glory of the Sabins. To be sure, it was not 
achieved immediately, and carly friends of the 
family remembered his dropping in upon them 
on Saturday evenings to borrow half-sovereigms, 
or even smaller sums, with more frequency than 
wos agreeable. But these were bygones: at the 
period of our novel, he was a solicitor in good 
practice, married and eminently table; the 
standing rebuke of his hrothers’ shifflessness, and 
their frequent resource during 2 
He had a house in Bedford Square, an office in 
Gray's Inn, and clerks and pupils, with whom 
Kate and a younger sister flirted prodigiously 
whenever they got an opportunity. When her 
brother came to Newman Htreet, it was always 
1 space occasion, in honor of which the house- 
hold assumed an aspect of extemporized order 
absolotely eomieal, when contrasted with Its nor- 
mal condition, John Sabin senior had an im- 
mense respect for his prosperous on and name- 
»nke ; he liked to quote his opinions, and talked 
about him to friends and acquaintances with a 
familiarity which disappeared in his presence: 
indeed the old man stood somewhat in awe of 
his junior, with whom his habits could scarcely 
find vor besides he commonly wanted to bor- 
row five pounds whenever they met. A worthy 
and not eee d person, the lawyer would will- 
ingly have tried to uplift tho Tallen fortunes of 
the. family, had he not, very reasonably, de- 
spaired of success. ‘That into which he had 
married was rich, and proportionately looked- 
2" by the Sabins, who privately raged 
the Thorntons as "stuck-up" people but courted 
their notice. Paul Gower had once incurred 
Kate's serious displeasure by denominating them 
the “swell-friends of the family." Indeed, he 
suspected her of setting her eap at young Fred 
Thornton, John's brother-in-law, wie kept his 
brougham and tiger, had chambers in the Al- 
bany, and was aman of fashion. (There was a 
horrid legend extant that she, in conjunction 
with a female friend, had once visited him nt 
the chambers in question; but it a pertained 
to the period before Paul's introduction 4o the 
Sabins, and he resolutely ignored it.) Ulti- 
mately this gentleman, in conjunction with an- 
other person (to be introduced in the next para- 
gtaph), wrought the downfall of his relative and 
inyolved him in bankruptey, when John's self- 
esteem sunk*with his fortunes, and he under- 
went a curious decline towards brandy-and-wn- 
ter and paternal indulgences, But this is, of 
De patptpalors nt present he [s rigidly re- 


hanger-on to his father and 
ultimate result, to John, already intimated, 


The second son, Arthur, was the black sheep 


of the family. Having sown a most plen 
crop of wild oats on land, he pane by way of 
trying the facilities afforded 1 

ran away to sen, whence he returned, after un 
absence of half-a-dozen years, to become a nui- 
sance to everybody. 
Newman Street, and with him, in an equivocal, 
surreptitious rel. 

wedlock, the ex-wife or widow of u maritime com- 
rade; & lean 
seemed to luck matrimony to render her respect- 
able, 
chubby boy of six, Arthur's child by a legitimate 
wife, who had died during her husband's ab- 
sence nt sen. 
eot uence of n graud row and mutiny insti- 
tuted by Kate—who even left home for a week 
and took refuge with a married sister at Somers 
‘Town, in protest agai 
pair shifted their lodgings, but were still tolerated 
as visitors and recognized in x left-handed man- 
ner by all the family, of which the child wasa 


»y another element, 


Kor a time he lived at 
ation, which was certainly not 
hard-working woman who only 


She supplied the place of mother to a 


oxpelled from the household in 


nst Mrs. Wornum—the 


How Arthur Sabin gota 


t pet and favorite, 
living it would be difficult to say; having flown 
over many dubious profevsions, he appeared to 


neral 


have settled only in that of eponge and uo 
orothers— witli the 


Lucy, the married sister and third-born, had 


all but eloped with a copper-plate engraver, who 


became her husband, not before it was high time. 


Rince then, Mr. Ball had beaten her once or 


twice, and she had once quitted him tem 7 
— all shina cousidered, they lived together 
pretty amicably, Sle was a chatty, "enble 

ron, with a fair share of the hui. good 
ooks, who often gave Kate good advice against 
flirtation, which her sister received with more 
impatience than profit; also, she was mother to 
a pretty girl of eight, for whom Paul Gower used 
to draw caricatures. 

Of the expatriation of Tom Sabin we have 
heard already, from his father; but the old 
. did not think it necessary to Inform Mr. 


that his son's departure from England was 
rendered imperative by bis having sj an- 
other man's name to a bill; nor that Tom had 


been recognized as the bar-tender of a New York 
liquor saloon; nor yet that he bad ggg 
changed his name and turned actor, yon 
these particulars, obtained from a. travelling ac- 
quaintance, and the met that Tom had once 
remitted a photograph repn senting himself with 
an American wife and. children, very little was 
known of this member of the family. 

The next surviving Sabins (there had been iu- 
tervening ones, who died in their infancy, on 
which may congratulate the reader) were 
Richard and Kate; in deseribing whom I shall 
use some latitude, for rensons already men- 
tioned. 

Richard, commonly called Dick Sabin, was 
three years older than his sister, helng eight and 
twenty; and a decidedly handsome fellow, six 
fect high, aud brond-shouldered and large- 
limbed in proportion: he would have made a 

ardsman or “swell,” after the late Johu 
lis —— 1 though he generally went very 
plainly, indeed, carelessly dressed ; always how- 
ever looking like a gentleman, he was so cool, 
self-possessed, and uvafieeted, He had curly, 
tawny hair, large gray eyes, which seemed 
darker than they were, in contrast with his eye- 
lashes and eye-browa, a strong, solid, aquiline 
nose, and great, white teetli in à Inrgish: mouth, 
over the corners of which descended à long 
moustache, ending in ample whiskers, His 
manner wns so reserved that people commouly 
thought him rather concelted at first and fancied 
that he gave hünself aira of superiority over 
them; but with hia friends and intimates he was 
prodigiously popular. His disposition rendered 
this inevitable, for his character was only un- 
other version of his father's, with modern devel- 
opments. 

As ensy-natured aud improvident as the old 
man, like him Dick possessed in perfection all 
those agreenble qualities which may exist in the 
absence of moral worth or sterling integrity. He 
Was cssentially what has come to be generally 
recognized nsa Bohemian, taking that title to 
mean an artist or professional 88 with whom 
the serious respousibilities of life are quite sec- 
ondary to immediate self-indulgence. An un- 
matchable loafer (we have no English —— *. 
for the word, and it is virtually naturalized), he 
could do everything of a social character to ad- 
miration, and that ina cool, nonchalant manner 
which bettered the performance. He was 80 
companionable that his very presence satisfied; 
you could sit with him without feeling the neces- 
Bity for much conversation—though, when he 
chose, he could hold his own with the liveliest. 
He rarely offered advice or criticism, or cared to 
p eire (req thing to anybody, unless pro- 
voked to it, or betrayed by his sense of humo! 1 
though he not unfrequently made himsel 
amends for his reticence behind the backs of 
those whese habits or opinions conflicted with 
hísown. Arrogating the largest liberty In both, 
he rather justified his friends faults than toler- 
ated them, and resented interference in either 
ease, on principle. He had been known to re- 
lieve a ‘because he drank, and because it 
must be such an infernal thing to want gin when 


7 Igitizad by Cs oogle 
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re used to it." He never seemed to be In 
ag ny, and lavizhed money, when he had it, 
as freely a8 his leisure, His whole life had been 
au attempt to dispense with the difficult virtues 
(which happen to be all the important ones), 
substituting in —— stead such as are casy to 
and r. 
Precio rot —— that lie did this deliberately; 
bably there Was in him the amount of latent 
self-deception common to most of us; but he cer- 
tainly knew better. He was shrewd enough to 
have recognized a conr standard of conduct, 
aud had sufficient ability to have lived up to it; 
but he wanted the resolution : his better qualities 
were neutralized by his carelessness nnd prodi- 
ty. Bo whenever he condescended to uss 
fre cuestion (which was but seldom), he preten- 
dod to ignore the necessity for anything ond 
eral good intentions and n performance dic- 
Died by bis own inclinations or convenience. 
Would talk very humorously ou the subject; 
jem frequently however eonvinehug bis creditors 
thau those who were naturally dis towards 
his WAY of thinking among “friends of Bo- 
U 
W that remarkable“ back-slum suburb to 
the cities of literature and art," Dick Sabin was 
curiously familiar, He knew lt and its vem 
and they suited him ; nnd he had an unusually 
large acquaintance with its promiscuous popula- 
tion, whether Uteraty; artistic, or nondescript, 
male or female, , bad, and indifferent; from 
the "clever fellows of rising reputation and 
ladies of none," down to the very camp-follow- 
ers and hangere-on—Traffish, drunken, disreput- 
able, sharking, sponging scans, who seemed to 
live on tobacco, end themselves like carica- 
tures by Gavarni, told objectionable stories, 
danced the Chaloupe or the Cancan, and sang 
blackguard songs from the extinct London night- 
bowe or Quartier Latin. He was an thing but 
exclusive us to his acquaintances, t ough bis 
friends were of hia own choosing: with both he 
wanted so much of his time that it would be dif- 
ficult to say how he had eoutrived to qualify 
himself for a profession demanding 80 much en- 
ergy, industry, and self-devotion; but there are 
born artists and Richard Sabin was one of them. 
Working only by fits and starts, or when spurred 
by necessity, and always putting off his tasks 
until the last minute, he yet drew with remark- 
able akill and dexterity illustrations to books, 
newspá and po cals, anything that came 
to hand, but preferably subjects of a comic na- 
tare—his labors of the enzel being exceptional to 
hia staple employments. Of course he earned 
les than men with half his talents, and oceupled 
but a dubious tion among his craft, who find 
punctuality quite as valuable in art as in other 
matters: ‘ey talked of what he might do, if be 
liked, and shook their heads when he was men- 
tioned. But nearly everybody thought him n 
delightful fellow. It is a question if he would 
have drawn anything but caricatures of his 
friends and acquaintances, if he had po: 
money enough to loaf through life at bis own 


this by overdoing their pretensions nnd bein, 
fulness, 


and reverses. None of Its members, exce 
saw it as it really was, and he had E rage 
rd its normal Micawberisms ns a sort of fatal- 
ty. All the rest spoke of each other with im- 
mense consideration (except when they quarrel- 
led); while Kate and ber tee would have done 
battle any day with anybody who had dared to 
question the family respectabil A 

A natural coquette, whose filrtations were only 
limited by her opportunities, vain, fickle, nnd 
approbative, Kate Sabin was yot capable of real 
feeling and faulty from want of thought, rather 
than want of heart; had she understood herself, 
and possessed the self-respect that comes of thal 
knowledge, she might have been as good as she 
was handsome, To any man, not much above 
"her own position in life, and of reasonable matri- 
monial expectations, who had fallen In love with 
and married her, incontinently repudiating all 
her relations, she would probably have sobered 
down into an excellent wife—only the opportun- 
ity hadn't occurred, for most of her ndmirera 
were provokingly ineligible. Perhaps she flirted 
all the more eagerly on that account. If Fred 
Thornton had proposed, Paul's chance would 
certainly have counted for ver little; while all 
the family would indubitably have backed the 
former. Improvident people are not lees worldly 
than others, though they commonly affect a 
cheap di ment of social position, on the 
well-known fox-and- ty principle; indeed, 
their chronic impecunlosity renders them pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the influence of money, And 
Kate wanted to be married, like other young 
women. 

She had no more sentiment than was almost 
Inevitable to age, sex, and nationality ; loved ad- 
miration above all and was not at all 
patimur as to its quality, as Paul could not 

elp knowing. She 8 music Lo reading, 
aud both played and sang brilliantly, her voice 
being au unusually pure and sweet contralto, 
which her lover thought the moet exquisite in 
the world. When she came home from board- 
ing-school and performed in the Newman Street 
front-parlor, quite a little crowd collected out- 
side, on the pavement, to listen. She had two 
or three show-plecee, chlef among which was 
t Weber's Last Waltz," but excelled in such 
simple songs as Wapping Old Stairs,” Long, 
long ago,” * Kathleen Mavourneen," and some 
of Moore'a Irish Melodies—songs which one sel- 
dom hears now-a-days, the more'a the pity. 
Long afterwards, when years and the Atlantic 
lay between them, Paul remembered Kate's 
warbling these dittics and sighed to think that 
her voice was changed, wondering how It would 
affect him then. As to her dancing (in which, 
like all healthy, natural young women, she de- 
lighted), ho disapproved of It, and suffered tor- 
ments when she waltzed. Paul couldn't dauce 
very well himself, and had n harrowing cou- 
sclousness of the fact. 

1 shall explain his relations to her in a future 
chapter, and leave Kate's remaining character- 
isties to develop themselves in the course of this 
story; we may also dismiss the two undescribed 
members of the family in a couple of sentences. 
Frank Sabin we bave seen already; he was a 

-looking sea ace and daredevil, the 
bs of the household; while hia twin-sister 
lizabeth—ordinarlly nicknamed Tib, or Tibby 
—emulated her brother in mischicf and Kate in 
coquetry. These two sometimes worrled Paw 
without mercy, but were ordinarily his very 


asure, 
Pad Paul Gower (who ndmired his friend of 
all men) been asked to depict the object of hia 
affections at the period of which 1 write, he 
would certalnly have produced u, much more 
flattering pertrait of Kate Sabin than the one I 
am about to attempt; though, some yenrs after- 
wards, he might have admitted the likeness, 
with perhaps a ine of sadness nt the recol- 
lection of lis outhful ideul, We nll think ten- 
derly of our first-love, however pady ane ingy 
have used. us, in fulfilling her inevitable destiny 
of jung us for somebody else. 
have spoken of Kate's face and figure al- 
ready; it remains only to describe her disposi- 
tion and character. Bhe had not been very 
much spoiled by the consciousness of her beauty 
and popularity, though her behaviour afforded 
frequent renson for doubting it. She was really 
gow-natured and kind-hearted; not ungener- 
ous, except when her vanity came into play 
and nc more affected than a retty, uninformed 
young woman, accustomed to a good deal of 
tious admiration and living In a * 
e and dubious sphere of society, must be. 
br uninformed, notwithstanding her Indlsput- 
e cleverness, Which she owed rather to her 
natural Intelligence and quickness of parte than 
toan education limited to twelve months at a 
Kennington boarding-achool (in the garden of 
which, by the way, we first made her acquaint- 
ance), ‘This culture, scanty as it was, Improved 
by her feminine tact, would have enabled her to 
pet muter in better society than any she had 
nown, or was likely to know, barring the Im- 
Probability ofa marriage above her station. She 
er sing aud danee, and behave as becomingly 
Ma drawing-room as if she had never entered a 
tchen, nor cooked n dinner, nor made ples and 
NN. nor dabbled in the suda during a family 
— with all of which Iabors her industrious 
mer were aa familiar as with the keys of her 
aged e though she liked the latter better. 
in l the hap-and-scramble system, or want of 
— Prevalent in the Newman Street household 
to npelled the girls (Kate and a younger sister) 
üdertake most of the work ordinarily devolv- 
the 1. a hence what accom piment 
yond those nequired at echoo 
been picked up intyitively. They betrayed 


friends. 

Buch wns the Sabin family. If old Mra. Gower 
had known as much about it as ls contained In 
thia chapter, she might have objected to Paul's 
visits to Newman Street even more strenuously 
than she did already. 


— . —äj6—pĩ——— 
PurriNg rr TO Vorz,—To any man who, 
beaides intellectual tastes, has an intercat in the 
t drifts nnd currents of modern society; one 
of the eminent satisfactions presented by life In 
London is that which the great city furnishes in 
its Innumerable associations of marked people— 
especially in its Clubs. Club life of all -— 
tions is greatly developing there of iit both in 
extent and in importunce. Among the Clubs 
which have recently come into being lu London 
is one based on the very unique an admirable 
Idea of enabling extremes to meet. Startin 
with the thought that, In the truly civil 
state, even the widest differences of opinion con- 
stitute no valid reason why people should a 
name or throttle one another it proceeds to the 


room, for free and polite conversation, 
77 —.— who represent the most opposite views 
in polities, theology, and philosophy, would A 
an advantage to concerned. Of course, it x 
indispensable to the success of such a Club — 
all its members should be alike in one particu a 
namely, in social culture; that la, that -— 
should be truly civilized, able to listen forty : 
ideas that he does not accept, and able candidly 


3 sensitive to criticism. A spice of wil- 
nherent in Kate's Yorkshire blood, 
sometimes led her to the verge of rudeness, but 
she was not v —or very rarely so. Her 
futher had once been almost a gentleman, and 
the tradition of this in the family—it was little 
more—showed through its queerest makeshifts 


conclusion that an occasional friendly unlon, in . 


to state his own. 
of his Oxford scholar,— 


one occasion was this: 
take n part in the 


ity !"—Jndependcnt. 


you the 
new covenant ;" 


asking if she supposed 
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Rob't. Law.... 
A. M. Clark... 
Clarence Vail. 
V. B, Martin 


Jobu Glpner. 


Chaucer d rtrai 
the ideal member of such a Club A M 


And gladly wolde ho lerne, und gladly teache.” 


Our readers can Judge of the character of th 
Club, and of the royal discussions which they 
must have, when we tell them that it regularly 
brings together such men as Dr, Newman, Arch- 
bisho anning, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Gladstone, 
Maurice, Huxley, Mill, Lewes, Bishop Wliber- 
foree, and Mr. Holyoke—namely, Catholics, 
High Churchmen, Broad Churchmen : 
ters, Come-Outers, Intidels, Positivists, Material- 
Spiritualists, and Atheists. With reference 
to this Club an amusing story has been golng the 
rounds of conversation in London during the 
past few months. The question for discussion on 
Is there a God?” Mr, 
Gladstone was very anxious to be present and 
ebate; but, belng detained In 
the House of Commons, he did not reach the 


Club-room until the campat break! 
Meeting at the door h 204, "d 


D" “whip” of the 
es a professional view of even theol 

cussions, Mr. Gladstone asked him n oe ths 
debate had turned out." „Oh, very well," re- 
plied the whip; “(sod had a pretty fair major- 


Dimen- 


friend, Mr. Glyn, the 
House, who naturally 


— — —— 


A teacher in & publie schoo! was lately show- 
ing a lady some small cards she had to give her 
little scholars of five or six years old, as Rewards 
of Merit. Within their ornamented borders 
were passages like these; By grace 
saved through faith ;" '* Marvel not 
unto you, ye must be born zu “Christ is in 

hope of glo ;" “The Mediator of the 
‘The word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us;" and so forth. On the lady’s 


are ye 
that I said 


the litde things would 


understand the mottoes, the teacher replied, “Oh 
no, not now; but they will have them stored up 
In their minds till they do.“ 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—Please send all matter 
Intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date. We 
shall be very greatly obliged by attention to 
thia request. 


John Milton, though s Puritan (and the great- 
est of his day), was an Independent of the stern- 
est type, and believed that "the administrative 
and legislative power should be lodged in the in- 
dividual church and thet there should be no 
superior court." Hence he denounced the rising 
school of Presbytgrianism, with Its consolidated 
ecoleainatical government, declaring that— 

"New Presbyter la but Old Priest writ large.” 


——— — ae 

In the lest issue of THE INDEX (February 15) 
an advertisement was Inserted by mistake, dur- 
ing our temporary absence, which contained an 
announcement of advertising rates for THE 
Ix DEX. The announcement waa premature, 
aud ls hereby recalled. In the press of business 
attendant upon the enlargement of the paper, 
permanent advertising rates have not yet been 
fixed by the Directors of the Index Association, 
When this is done, a proper announcement will 
be made, 


A eR Pe m 

It was announced last October that Judge 
Thurman would address the people of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the political issues of the time. 
But on the day appointed it was found that 
Music Hall, the largest and only available hall 
In the place, was already occupled by the advo- 
cates of the Christian Amendment to the United 
States Constitution; and notwithstanding urgent 
requests and offers of money, the Senator was 
unable to persuade the ''reformers" to waive 
their right to the hall. 


— — . mNU— r— 

Mr. W. R. Greg, author of the well-known 
Creed of Christendom, is described rather ſellei- 
tously by the literary eritic of the Academy as 
n sceptic who cherishes some articles of faith 
which he knows to be uncertain ;" and his latest 
book, just published in London with the title 
Enigmas of Life, is mentioned as " showing in n 
convenient compass how much—or how little 
can be done in the way of constructive speculn- 
tion without a foundation of fixed scientific prin- 
ciples.” There is a beautiful delicacy and ten- 
dernes in Mr. Greg's writings, combined with 
entire courage and n transparent devotion to 
principle, He is one of the noblest knights of 
the new chivalry, who leave home and all ita 
attractions to wander off in search of the Holy 
Grail of truth. Yet one feels very keenly the 
lack of a scientific rule in this search, all the 
more because so much moral and mental hero- 
ism is displayed in the attempt to dispense with 
it, Let us look steadfastly and with bope to the 
future of human intelligence, sure that science 
shall yet consummate itself by giving a fixed 
foundation of human knowledge to the sublimest 
sentiments of the human heart. 


WILL FREE RELIGION HAVE SUNDA 


THE INDEX. 


SCHOOLS t 
In one of the many letters that stream con- 


tinually into this office from north, south, east, 
nnd west,—from old and young, from man and 
woman,—I find the following passage which 
serves very well as a text for what I wish now 
tosay. The writer incidentally remarks: “Tam 
anxious to see some plan for conducting u liberal 
Sunday School. Ithink it &beolutely necessary 
that we (Liberala) have some systematic method 
of instructing our children, and that we eee to It 
immediately that they be brought together each 
Sunday, at least, and taught those eound*princl- 
ples of morality which are the only useful part of 
all religions. 
children by not having some general under- 
standing amongst us that they sball and must be 
taught according to some we 
uusectarian plan,” 


We are neglecting our duty to our 


This suggeste the pertinent and imminent In- 


quiry, Will free religion have Sunday-schools? 
In other words, Shall we who are liberals of the 
free religious order baye any consenting method 
of imparting our liberalism to our children? We 
accept free religion, I suppose, because we heart- 
ily belleve that It furnishes to us the best method 
and the best attitude whereby and wherein to 
become successful learners of the truth, Shall 
we desire that our children shall recelve from us, 
or be helped by us to gain for themselves, this 
best method and attitude? This only is the sim- 
ple question. Mark, it Is not whether we shall 
desire or strive to impart to the young any set or 
specific form of doctrines. No thorough liberal 
has any such doctrines. 
belief to which he clings with determined tenac- 
ity; none nround which he has built the least 
sign of any fence. All his faiths are utterly out 
of doors,—out in the open weather of God, sub- 
ject to all the rain and drouth, the sun and froat, 
the storm and calm that wise Nature sends; 
subject to every change of mental climate, to all 
the material and spiritual influences that flow 
from the four quarters of the globe. Therefore 
nothing in the shape of dogmas have radicals to 
impart to their children; no fixed and settled 
doctrines have they to teach the young. Only a 
mental method, a mental attitude; only a wise, 


He has no doctrine or 


broad, fair, candid, cathollo spirit, —only this is 


the legacy that (rue radicals have to bequeath to 
those who come after them. 


But Heaven grant that they have so much 
as this to bestow! And, having this, shall 
carth or heaven hinder them from be- 


stowing It? Have we radicals no estate which 


we wish our children to Inherit? Would 
we desire them to go forth from our roof, ns 
from the old land of bondage where we and 
our fathers once dwelt, to wander painfully or 
wildly through many wildernesses in order to 
come to any fair outlook on the promised land of 
truth? The chances are, if we put into their 
hands no divining rod from our experience, fur- 
nish them with no brave ideal for leader, that 
they will find seas impassable and rocks obdurate; 
that they will be swooped down upon and cap- 
tured by predatory bands of Orthodoxy,—or, 
weary and frightened with inquiry and search, 
will long for and return to the old flesh - pots of 
superstition, Though we are out of doors with 
our faith, bave we yet no temple, no worship? 
Behold the dome of the Infinite over our heads, 
bright with the stars and planets, the suns and 
systems, of eternal truth streaming upon us light 
and heat, glory, beauty, and inspiration! Be- 
hold the finite broadening all around us, within 
whose scope is life and duty and present oppor- 
tunity to pursue our ideal and fulfil our aim, 
whose limits yet we have never found and know 
not but they slope off with nll our hopes and pos- 
sibilities deathless into the Infinite! The Uni- 
verse is ourtemple; and the True, the Beauti- 
ful, the Good, are the adorable Godhead we 
worship! 

Ts not this a religion we have to teach our 
children? And shall we suffer it in our hands to 
be fruitful only of negations? Thrilling affirma- 
tions arise from it, could we only seo and feel 
them! In our keeping shall we allow such a re- 
ligion to grow cold and to become unclotbed of 
beauty and grace? No historic or traditional re- 


ll-considered and 


x | ligion is co full of warmth and glow as free re- 

ligion, none blushes with half so many lasting 

charms and attractions. Shall we permit it to 

go forth that we as radicals haye only doubts to 

suggest, only insoluble problems to propose? 

The fact la, that only those who have adopted 

the eclentific method iu religion have anything 

like knowledge for the basis of their belief, or are 

given to feel that the path they tread is every 

day bristling with fresh and firm convictions, 

But are we willing to allow it to be generally un- 

deratood that what knowledge and conviction we 

have gained lead only to atheism in religion and 

materialism in philosophy? Let those admit 
this who will or who must. Honesty shuts the 
mouth of criticism. In free religion each is freo 
to come or to go to whatsoever conclusions are to 
him inevitable, without losing the fellowship 
and the respect of his co-thinkers and seekers, 

But for one I am not slow to say, that until the 
must shall come to me the will is not likely to 
be present to believe in atheism or materialism, 
Nor do I believe that the sure sweep and ten- 
dency of modern free religious thinking ts in 
this direction. Our children, I am convinced, 
are not reserved for this result of our thought. 
The high faith possesses me, that our daring ex- 
plorers into the polar regions of scepticism will 
eventually find a passage into an open sen and 
clean around the utmost verge of denial, so as 
to be able to connect life with immortality and 
to find the warm heart of Love as well as the 
strong hand of Law present everywhere. 


Yea: we have something positive to teach our 


ebildren, something noble and beautiful to in- 


vite them to. We will teach them to love 


Truth, to worship Beauty, to bc and do Good. 
And so long as we and they are social beings, 
we shall need to impart to them this instruction 
by social methods. To do it wholly by home in- 
atruction will not be possible. 
order to meet all the wants of man, must bave 
ita free Worship, its free spiritual Cultus, 


Free Religion, in 


Its free Sunday Meeting for the young sa 
well as the old, This it must furnish, or in 
the end be welghed in the balance and found 
wanting. With all its gettinga may it get 
understanding—understanding of the true na- 
ture and wants of man; for tho religion which 
ls to stand, ia to be built upon man, by man, and 
for man. 


It was not my purpose now to suggest any 
“plan” for the organization or conduct of radical 
Sunday-schools, but only to consider the ques- 
tlon whether there could be or should be such. 
I believe both that there can be and that there 
ought to be. There is the need of them in the 
soclal-religious nature of our children; and there 
is the possibility of them in the fact that free re- 
ligion furnishes ample contents for such instruc- 
tion. A. W, B. 


— -v— — 


INSIDE OR OUTSIDE, 


A friend of mine once went upou the staff of n 
certain influential newspaper; and I said to an- 
other correspondent of the same paper that I was 
glad, for the new-comer, being & strong man, 
would modify (he paper and make it more valu- 
able. “No!” said the other; " a newspaper is 
stronger than a man; and you will see that this 
paper will modify Aim more than he will change 
it." And ao it proved. 

If a newspaper thus iusensibly modifies thoee 
who belong to it, co does a sect or a church. Fo 
long as a man remains inside, he can no more ig- 
nore the influence around him, than n mau can 
ignore a malaria; his perceptive organs may not 
recognize it, but every drop of his blood feels it 
all the time. The longer I live, the less faith I 
have in reforming any superstition from the in- 
side. An organized superstition is always 
atrouger than a man, till the man stands out from 
it. Remain in the Roman Catholic Church for 
instance, and talk reform as boldly as you will, 
—the Church Is stronger than you are and will 
mould you more than you can change it. Leave 
it, and you are strong, until you surrender your- 
self into the hand of some feebler church, les 
Holy, less Catholic, but scarcely loss exacting. 
Even the most progressive Christian sect is like 
u French revolutionary party, which i apt to end 


by re-establishing the throne, if it can, and sit- 
Ung on it. 

Ican remember when the Unitarian and Unl- 
versalist bodies In America were aggressive and 
reformatory organizations, at least in their 
avowed attitude, if not In their real principles. 
If they were declared to be outside of the great 
Evangelical body, they joyfully accepted the at- 
titude, and said “Certainly! so much the bet- 
ter,” Now their wholo attitude is beseeching 
and mpologelie, The Universalist editors com- 

that they are not Included In the Christian 
‘Associations, when they too believe In the atone- 
ment nud the divinity of Christ. Dr, Bellows 
boasts that ina circle of Evangelical people, the 
other day, he waa the only man who stoutly be- 
lieved in the miraculous birth of Jesus! The 
highest laurels of a Unitarian or Universallst 
minister are now attained when he is allowed to 
exchange with some Methodist or Congregation- 
al “brother,” or sit among the recognized clergy 
at tome Evangelical festival. 

But if it is thus desirable to be almost Evangel- 
ical. lo come so near it that the Congregation- 
alist or the Advance can hardly see the dis- 
tinction —why is It not better to be quite Evan- 
gelical, and done with it? Why spend money 
and brains and energy in keeping up so alight a 
distinction? Is it worth having Associations 
and Conventions and all sorts of elaborate ma- 
chinery, merely that Dr. Bellows may keep up a 
little eeparate popedom of his own, where he can 
believe in the miraculous conception and be 
happy? Why should he not go into the Evangel- 
ial Alllance with all the other Protestant pope- 
lets, and have a good time of it? 

I knew a wit who used to declare that nothing 
was eo good ns turtle-eoup, except mock-turtle. 
But I confesa my sympathies are more with the 
Huntingtons and Osgoods and Hepworths, who 
after years of niock-turtle—atill putting a good 
fsee upon the matter all this time and vowing, 
like the Marchioness over her lemon-peel and 
water, that if you make believe very hard, it’s 
quite nlee"—finally make a strike for the real 
article, and live upon the flesh pots of Egypt 
ever after, 

There is something debilitating in the very air 
ol a set; nnd the sects in which this is most ap- 
parent are naturally those which are smallest,new- 
eat and least self-awerting. But the widest name 
among them all that of Christian“ is itself de- 
hilitating, after one has outgrown the possibility 
of seeing in Jesua anything but a man. This is, 
ín these days, the turning-point of every one's 
religious attitude, and must be settled long before 
ve get to those profounder problema of Prayer 
and Creation and Immortality which the sclence 
ofthe day would force upon us. Before we can 
think, to any: purpose, on those or any other mat- 
ler we must settle the preliminary question 
whether we have a right to think for ourselves at 
Al. If we call ourselves "Chriatlans," we have 
no &üch right, because we must always ask first, 
"What did Christ think?" The moet radical 
Christian sects can go but little farther than the 
most conservative; and will soon lose the origin- 

al vigor of their protest. It ia not because they 
are organizations that they are debilitating, but 
they are organizations founded on the 
memory of a mortai man, Instead of on the 

Eternal Truth. While such are the organizations, 

Weare better off outside. 


T. W. H. 
— O—— 


THE INDEX AND THE F. R. A. 


Ifthe relation between Tue INDEX and the 
Free Religious Association has not been hither- 
rented, the fault can not beimputed either 
em editor of the former or the secretary of the 
á ler. Butit islikely to be understood better since 
es Attitude recently taken by the paper. The 
3 be organized action against palpable abuses 
ey natural and necessary result of tho edi- 
: jaan public declaration, that Christlanity is 
hie € system of oppression, the overthrow of 
lean is as Important to the welfare of a repub- 
a rd as was the abolition of chattel slav- 
— — announced early his determination to 
that end, and lie is doing it with all the 


fota at hia command. THe INDEX id his or- 


THH INDEX. 


gau, as the Liberator was the organ of Mr. Gar- 
rison. It ia a battle cry anda sword. It sum- 
mons earnest men to a grenat conflict with au 
armed foe; earnest men respond to the call as 
they did to that of the strong anti-ginvery cham- 
pion. Money came In from the to Ing nnd the 
poor. Those who feel themselves to be victims 
of oppression, and those who pity the suffer- 
ings that such victims endure, rally to the cru- 
sader’s standard, Tire INDEX ls sustained be- 
cause IL means work, 


The Free Religious Association has thus far 
kept Itself within ihe intellectual, one may even 
say the speculative, sphere, It has projected no 
operations looking towards practical reform in 
the religious usages and institutions of the com- 
munity, It has formed no league, it has inaugu- 
rated no agitation. Its aim hasbeen to present 
the case of free versus sectarian religion in open 
discussions before public meetings. It hasliad no 
organs for the one reason, among others, that it 
had no use for organa in the usual acceptation of 
the term. The splrit of organization did not be- 
long to it. It was afraid of doing too much lest 
it should become a sect, and commit itself to 
Ways its very existence pledgesit against, It was 
persuaded that there was by far too much doing, 
and was anxious that men should keep hands 
off rather than Iny hands on. Give all opinions 
a fair chance ! was Its motto, so far as it had one. 
Room for the intellect; fair play for the mind! 
was Its ery. It made waron nothing but the 
principle that prevented faiths from meeting on 
equal terms, comparing notes, cancelling claims, 
forming alliances, strengthening sympathles, ar- 
ranging combinations. It made war on no rell- 
gion, called no faith foe, 


Buch a position was difficult to explain and 
difficult to keep. The general public was not In- 
terested in it. The elements of popularity were 
all wanting. There was nothing in its cal) to 
stir the blood, kindle enthusiasm, or awaken in- 
terest, Its treasury easily held all the money 
that came in; it is not straining the truth to say 
that it might have held more without brimming 
over. The Association made its appeal to 
thoughtful, earnest, and somewhat cultivated 
minds, who could enjoy wide views and were lu- 
tereated ln ideas and loved to be active at the 
speculative centres of reform; and such minds 
are apt to be contemplative rather than practical 
in external ways. If it had been in possession of 
larger material resources, it might have accom- 
plished a good deal more In legitimate and char- 
acteristic directions; it would have held more 
conventions, printed more pamphlets, published 
or at all events assisted In the publication of 
books, lent aid to Inatrumentalitles that were 
pushing ita own projects In different parts of the 
country. For the want of funds It has been seri- 
ously crippled, to an extent tMat has made the 
justification of itself impossible. If it had been 
rich, it would have been much more difficult to 
hold its position than it has been, for then It 
would have been tempted to undertakings that 
might have compromised its essential principle. 
From that danger poverty has delivered it. 

Whether it will be wiser hereafter for the 
Free Religious Association to abandon its orig- 
inal purpose and take the field actively as a 
spiritual emancipation society, striking in with 
the editor of THE INDEX as a religious-reform 
organization, it is not worth while here to con- 
sider. This Is for'the managers of the Associa- 
tion to decide, While the position remains as it 
has been and is, much of the criticism on the 
Association, passed by people who complain of 
its inefficiency, backwardness, and dulness of 
moral perception, is misplaced. The managers 
carry out. the Intentions of the organization as 
their means allow. If their means were in- 
creased, they would do much more, That they 
cannot accomplish all they desire is to be re- 
gretted, for such work as they do is good, honest 
work, valuable in the department of knowledge 
and thought directly, and valuable judirectly in 
the department of usage nnd institution. Tite 
Inpex and the Free Religious Association work 
for the same ends though on different lines; 
they approach the same contre though from op- 
posite points. Ench needs its particular friends 
and co-adjutors; and yet in n general sense the 
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friends of either are the friends of both. It is 1 
fair question whether each docs not require the 
other to perform thoroughly the great task of 
effecting a deep-seated religious reformation. 

0. B. F. 


—— — 
CASES AND METHODS OF VIEALIN(G, 

A very interesting collection of eseys Is that 
entitled, “Médecine ct Médecins, par E. Litir, 
de l'Institut et del Academie de Médocine.” M, 
Littré is à medical amateur well known to physi 
einns as the compiler of a valuable medical dio- 
tionary. Two or three of the first essays have u 
remote bearing on theology, by their discussion 
of those cures effected by means claimed to be 
supernatural. In treating these warmly disputed 
themes, M. Littré happily unites the sevore 
method and searching analysis of a scientific pos- 
itivist with the tender poetic reverence for 
the religious sensibilities of past ages, He wives 
Valuable hints of the relation between aclence, 
based on experiment, and the instinctive feelings 
of humanity which have often secured a benefi- 
cial result withont understanding the means 
which produced it. We are Interested In his 
pathological study of the time-revered demon 
of Socrates, and of the modern mysteries of 
spirit-rappings und table-turnings, 

But the most interesting of these analyses i 
that of the cures effected by touching the bones 
of St. Louis, which he entitles, Un Fragment da 
Medicine Rétroupective, These phenomena 
occurred in the year 1282, and M. Littré analyzes 
the evidence of their existence and shows it to 
be as complete os any that we could reasonably 
expect for occurrences so remote. There is even 
the best of all proofs of the sincerity of the nar- 
rators; namely, that they relate circumstances 
not at all favorable to the miraculous theory of 
these cures, but perfectly in harmony with a 
rational explanation of them. One author 
quotes the old account of several cases of a sim- 
ilar character; and, analyzing the symptoms, 
shows them to be perfectly lu accordance with 
the known laws of medicine, ns instances of the 
rupture of certain pathological attachments 
which prevented the free use of the limbs, which 
rupture was caused by a strong mental Impres- ` 
sion. All che subsequent symptoms of contin- 
ued debility and imperfect action colucide with 
this view of the cage. 

But now comes an interesting question, 
Since this actof faith was necessary to the cure 
—for the mere wish of the patient was plainly 
not sufficient—what means has science at its 
command to replace these methcds which It 
does not accept as rational? Can we educate 
our generation to such faith in the curative forces 
of Nature, that such effects can be produced 
without any superstitious belief? We all know 
that many such cures of bed-ridden patients 
bave been made by sudden fright or the neces- 
sity for unusual exertion. But until the acienti- 
fic physician can find means under his control 
to influence the will and through It the muscles 
as powerfully as superstitious faith does, will not 
the public, both enlightened as well as ignorant, 
resort to all those Irregular and absurd methods 
of cure which in thelr abuse work out great evil 
in the community? 

That the prospect is not hopeless, a case which 
occurred within a year In a hospital will serve to 
show. A young woman had kept her bed, with- 
out apparently sufficient physical cause, for some 
time, and when urged to exert herself would 
reply, Don't you think I would get up if I could, 
when I have myself to support, and my dear old 
mother dependent on me?" Here seemed morat 
motive enough; yet it was not sufficient to 
move the muscles. By the help of ladies inter- 
ested In her case, she was placed under the care 
of a well educated woman physician, in & wo- 
man's hospital. Mild tonics and friction were 
administered, aud after a little time she waa 
gently but. firmly commanded to rise aud walk. 
Bhe protested in vain; the order was imperntive. 
She rose and walked across ihe room. Her 
walks were gradually Increased, until she went 
out into the street and finally walked half a 
mile. lteturniug in summer to her country 
home, her power of will seemed again to fall 
her; and she applied anew at the hospital to be 
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put under the same control which had proved so 
beneficial to her. 

With a more thorough knowledge of the 
higher functions of life, which must result from 
free, intelligent study of all the forces of Nature, 
will there not come to us u fuith in the constant 
laws of Nature which are only the methods of 
pivine Power, which will be as potent to heal 
and bless as faith in miraculous and abnormal 
powers lias ever heen? B D. C 


p. LONDON LETTER. 


THK DEAD EMPIEROR—REAL CAUSE OF HUIS 
DEATIL—'TUK NEMESIS OF A FAITHLESS LIFE 
AND OF MURDERED HEARTS OVERTAKES MIM 


AT LAST. 


LoNDON, Jan. 16, 1875. 

There is n story told by the Persian poet Ni- 
yami—of the twelfth century—of two physicians 
who dwelt in the same house, nnd who from he- 
ing friends became enemies. As the feud grew 
deadly, one of these physicians prepared a 
draught which, though nectar to taste and sight, 
was a fatal poison. This he sent to his antag- 
onist, who, thinking ita sign of returning affec- 
tion, drank It. Meanwhile, this other, wishing 
really to win back mis rival, sent him a rare and 
beautiful flower. The physician who had re- 
ceived the draught and drank it, feeling that he 
was poisoned, used an antidote mid recovered, 
‘gfe burnt like the moth but found his wings 
again.” Of this recovery, however, the in- 
tended murderer knew nothing when he re- 
ceived the flower. ‘This he smelt; but, learning 
that it was sent by his antagonist, concluded 
that ite fragrance was fatal. Conscience- 
stricken, he swooned and died of affrighted im- 
agination under the breath of an innocent 
flower. The poct adds: “Of all the many- 
colored flowers that grow fu the garden of the 
world, only one hath such potency—the red drop 
from a wronged heart." 

There is reason to believe that Napoleon III.— 
after escaping the bullets so often aimed at him 
—has at last died of simple terror. By this time, 
you have no doubt read in America the conflict- 
ing statenients and arguments which the emi- 
nent medical men who had charge of the case, 
and other distinguished physicians, have laid be- 
fore the public. It has been the conclusion of 
these high authorities, that the operations per- 
formed by Sir Henry ‘Thompson were skilful be- 
yond precedent, and that a successful issue 
might naturally have been expected. The 
death, merely as the result of either the calculus 
or the operation, could not, it is confidently af- 
firmed, have occurred naturally as it did or 
when it did take place. But there haye been 
other facts freely asserted in well-informed pri- 
vate circles, which have not been published. If 
these facts be true—us I believe them to be— 
those ‘political considerations” which so contin- 
ually invested this man with falsilies during his 
life have also shrouded him in death. It is 
affirmed that, after the operation alluded to, the 
Emperor was so much better that on the very 
morning of his death, and only two hours before 
that event, he arose from his bed without assist- 
ance, and without aid returned to it. The sur- 
geons, finding him 80 much better when they ar- 
rived, thought it a fit time to propose another 
operation. Ro soon as this proposal was made to 
him, Napoleon became livid with terror; bis 
pulse sank, his heart declined, and he died, 

The portrait which Kinglake hus drawn of 
Louis Napoleon in the Crimea—turning pallid 
und fairly green with fear—is that which his ad- 
herents have always dreaded most. That por- 
trait was farbished up again, before the public 
eye, after the cowering surrender at Sedan, 
‘That of the two most distinguished descendants 
of Napoleon I., one during the Franeo-German 
war (Prince Napoleon) should have sought u re- 
(rent In Ttaly, and the other, after climbing to n 
throne over massacred human beings, should 
have died of terror ut the thought of two min- 
uten of agony, Is a conclusion that Bonapartim 
will never allow to be formed in the publie mind 
if it can be prevented, But, fortunately for the 
truth, physicians are as jealous for thelr reputa- 
tion as imperialists, Hence we find that the 


flowers of 
Kinglake relates the story that, on the night be- 
fore the famous 2d of December, one of the con- 
spirators against the Republic shrank from ac- 


then, 
stood and threatened his agitated friend with in- 
stant death if ho still refused to go on.“ It is 


Lancet, in an article whic 

inspired by Sir Henry Thompson, says: To u 
patient with a wenk heart nnd poisoned blood, 
few things are more dangerously depressing than 


ihe endurance of severe physical pain und the 
expectation of a succession of aggravations of it 
by surgical operations.” 


(Tbe italics are mine. 
It is to be remembered that we have the testi- 


mony of Professor Lee, of Paris, that in July, 


1870, the danger was recognized, but “political 


considerations” prevented its being mentioned to 
(he emperor; and that we have the testimony of 
Sir Henry Thompson 
patient refused to permit a painful examination 
which, had it been then made, might probably 
have saved his life. 


that in October last the 


Now this is the condition to which a coup 


deltat nud twenty years of cruel despotism had 
reduced & naturally courageous man. 
can doubt that the invader of Strasbourg and of 


None 


Boulogne wasa brave man. None can doubt 
that the revolutionist of the Carbonari, who 
fought for Italian freedom, was a man of cour- 


age, Whence then this faintness? But one 
flower hath sueh deadly poteney, says Nizami— 


“the red drop from a wronged heart, Many 
red drops" from murdered hearts were the 
death scatfered around this man. 


tion; but General Fleury “got hito a room alone 
with the man who wanted to hang back, and 
locking the door and drawing a pistol, 


believed that this shrinking conspirator was 
Louis Napoleon himself. Conscience had ml- 


ready begun its work ; but, the noble-fear of do- 
jug wrong conquered, there was left only that ig- 
noble fear which eould never again act without 
reference to a possible pistol held at his hend, or 


at that of his dynasty. 


Ionce heard Mazzini suy, that the chief power 


of Louis Napoleon to hold France down through 
such a length of time lay in the long experience 


he had gone through as one of the very class 


with which he had mainly to deal as a despot, 


He had been, like them, a republican and an in- 


surrectionist ; he knew their watchwords, their 


aims, thelr secrets, their hiding places; above all 
he knew their wenknesses, and just how he 
might tempt this one and that one to sell his 


soul and betray his friends aud their cause. 
This graduation from the slums of New York to 


the Tuilleries represented. certainly immense re- 
sources; and il is known that in the subversion 
of the Republic he was the plotter, the skilful 


schemer, of every detail. But, if the true life of 


this mun ia ever written, it will, I suspect, be 


shown that among the victims that fell on that 


day of massacre there was slain also, in his own 
better nature, a man who might have been a ro- 
mantie; if not a heroic, figure in Kurope. Some 
of your renders may have got hold of that wild 
rommnce entitled “Rumor,” written by the Jewers 
who lived du the family of Disraeli, until her 
death—Elizabeth Shepherd. In it Louis Napo- 
leon figuros under the name of "Porphyris;" and 
it is n subtly-drawn picture with, 1 believe, 
much truth in it. Wesee him there in his dis- 
mal London lodging with an engraving before 
him representing the Paris of his vision—Paris 
grown into paradise, One feels that he is look- 
ing upon & transcendentalist, on whom some 
Black Crook fairy has thrown a spell that he 
must move on all fours, There isa very inter- 
esting book in German also, Riehl's Wanderun- 
gen, in which the early days of Louis Napoleon 
are really described, ‘There we find that he waa, 
while studying nt Augsburg and Hofwyl, a fair 
specimen of n German student fond of poetry, 
claiming to be an idealist and especially devoted to 
Schillers works. (‘That same Schiller who wrote, 
“Follow the dreams of thy youth?) But the 
Black Crook waves her wand,—it bears the 
name "Napoleon" on it, auc all the visions for 
man, all the dreams, become mere tinsel fram- 
ing the face of one man—Aimaef. Europo gave 
itself to be hia pedestal for near a score of years ; 
so much all honorable hearts must with shame 
confess sitting beside France in her sackcloth 


i Or 
— — 
his certainly in part 


and ashes. But let it be also set down by all re- 
cording angels, that, under sentence of Europe, 
Emperor and Empire are seated up in the wall 
of a little Catholic church of Chiselhurst village, 
M. D. C. 


——————— 


EVENING NOTES. 


BY S. II. MORSE. 


OCCASIONALLY, for five or six year, n little 
sheet called 7% Communist has. been coming to 
my address. It is printed in St, Louis, he 

ublisher seems to have had no casy time in 

eeping it alive; and one rending it might 
exclaim: What a hopeless task "" But, suys 
the editor: “No; the principle of Communism 
is right and therefore must prevail.” Not to ud- 
mire the simple faith of such people would. be 
im ible. or one, I care little how insane 
their project may ny — that they are stich 
willing captives of an idea, and so cheerfully sacri- 
fice time and means, and pocket the world's op- 
probrium, is to my mind their title to at 
respect; and if I find myself turning away from 
their often times disagreeable, l 
ing on their to them all-absorbing theme, not 
infrequently I check myself and say, “What; 
can you notsuffer a little for the sake of rincer- 
ity, if nothing more?" Tt is more jleasing per- 
to read this little sheet. than it would be to 
listen to the man himself, His appeul for a 
“Community” is all earnestness, and he seems 
not to feel n ray of doubt falling on his project 
from repeated discouragments. The standing 
impossibility I see im. the way of success is the 
gettin hold of réal saints: for sinners will quar- 
rel. mniunism would seem to require awon- 
derful vf forgetting. And the history of euch 
attempts ns T have read make the fact of failure 
almost a certainty. But aside from the possibil- 
ity or impossibility of the scheme, there isa prior 
objection. Who desires, or ought to desire, the 
ractical extinetion of his own individunlity ? 

o "own all things in common,” is much like a 
whole family eating As dey of one bow). To 
be sure the several members might satisfy hun- 

er, and keep themselves fat and happy. But 

lation, privacy, private ownership at seit and 
outfit, is essential to à self-respecting individual- 
ity. The tenacity with which most people cling 
to their own tooth-brush suggests a principle 
which has indefinite npplications. i 


Turxine over another little sheet which lics 
on my table—7he Word—I find a no less earnest 
advocacy of social reform from à direetly oppo- 
site view. Not Communism bat individualism, 
Mr. E. H. Heywood conducts this journal at 
Princeton, Mass. The Word favors the aboli- 
tion of speculative income, of woman'sslavery, 
and war government ; regards all claims to prop- 
erty, uot founded on n labor title, as morally 
void, and asserts the free use of hind to be the 
inalienable privilege of every human being: one 
having the right to own or sell -— his service 
impressed upon it, Not by restrictive methods, 
hut through freedom and reciprocity, The Word 
seeks the extinction of interest, rent, dividends, 
and profit, except as they resent work done ; 
the abolition of railway, te egraphie, banking, 
trades-union, Aud other corporations charging 
more than actual cost for values furnished, ant 
the repudistion of all so-called debts, the priuci- 
pal whereof has been paid in the form ol juter- 
est. In this number of The Word there is u 
translation of Henri de St. Simon's Varable, in 
which, “on the supposition that France were to- 
day to lose three thousand men most competent 
in learning, scienee, art, commerce, and the 
. trades, it is anid she would then be 
a body without u soul. On the contrary, should 
all the nobility, officers of the crown zabinet 
ministers, marshals, cardinals, rel bishops, 
judges of courts, » nd the ten thousand of French 
Subjects who live the most xumptuousty on their 
revenues, die, the low would "ocension. A Erie 
that would he sentimental only," for there would 
be no rent evil to be apprehended, n& it woul 
not be difficult to MI tho places vacated, I have 
not space in which to follow all the intimations 
of the sweeping revolution in social life which 
this little sheet contains. T find, however, that 
it bas quite a constituency of young and old, all 
of whom have n most royal yet good-natu 
contempt for our civilized Christendom, which 
Josiah Warren is pleased to call ‘ejvilized 
nibalism,” It fills in the corners with seu- 
tences like this: Theology ts the art of talking 
about what nobody knows.!— Brougham. 


To ENTER THOROUGHLY Into anti-theologieal 
atmosphere, one has bat lo take up the neesti- 
gator, But the copy 1 have before me contains 
n picce of news that ja rather startling, ant 

know not now hut Thomas Paine and the old 
Investigator will suddenly rise into general re- 
speetability, J» if possible that the “De’il" in af- 
ter ese out-and-out infidels 1n genuine Ortho- 
dox fashion? At nny rate, hore comes a quest 
of land by a man in California valued at one 
hundred thousand. dollara. “Paine Hall" is te 
he completed, and infidel publications and lec- 
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rar AS I hud settled into the belief that 
Wonbeil and (laflin were pretty effectually 
muzzled and off the stage for years to ceme, 
thelr proscribed weekly comes to my address 
and proves to be ns bold and defiant as ever. I 
have not followed up the facts in regard to the 
seizure of this periodical by the guverumeut, 
but I certainly have been suspicious of its action. 
As near ns I can make out, it will be a very free 
construction of the law if the charge of “obscen- 
ity" made against Woodhull and Claflin is sus- 
tained. Mrs. Woodhull writes: The well- 
kuown law of obscenity Is that a thing musf be 
obscene upon its face; that fs, it must be an ob- 
scene picture, or there must be words in and of 
ihemselvea obscene. Against this well-eatnb- 
Jished construction of law the representative of 
the United States Government olfered the new 
construction—that MA „ be it book, paper, 
or what not, that in the opibiou of the govern- 
ment tended to demoralization, was obscene, 
and it was the duty of the government offlelals 
to suppress them.“ If this be true, the decision 
to be rendered bas an important bearing upan 
what we call the "liberty of the pres” generally, 
If governmeut is to decide what is ''demoral- 
izing," rather than what is '*obecenc," the casa 
wears anew aspeut. The desire to “Christlanize 
Indinus" may 5| to include some who are 
not Indians. No timid shrinking from Mrs, 
Woodhull's ‘free love“ should blind auy one to 
the real merits of the case. Itis not long since 
vernment decided that a publication called 
Tw Monthly Voice, published somewhere in 


se Rr Eal e 
be transmitted free, nud the poor editor 
increase his poverty by anime postage. 
government & right to do this thing? I think 
not, It was, however few there were to lament 
the loss of The Monthly Voice, in point of law a 
~ tmn outrage, io let the subject have 
full aud impartial consideration. 


New Jersey, was not of sufficient Lm; 


THE PROSECUTION OF WoOODHULL, CLAFLIN, 
& Co. appears to be creating a re-action in their 
favor. Here in Boston a strong feeling 18 arlein 
in protest against the shutting of Mrs. Woodhu 
outof Musie Hall. As it was said of Parker, so 
her friends are taking up the-cry, She shall be 
heard In Boston.“ And I doubt not that at no 
distant day they will carry their point. For one 
{trust they will. Le! her óc heard! If her doc- 
frines are pernicious, will not the public discover 
itas well as our worthy mayor? Isn't that our 
hope, our trust, our shect-anchor? Music Hall 
locked up for one night preaches a doctrine 
worse thau all the Woodhulls could proclaim in 
a century. Why is the hall refused? ‘Because 
a Woman wants to go there and ssy something 
tal," Immediately the imagination of a whole 
vountry is at work, and a picture, the 
worst posible, Is painted and pases current as 
the text of the "new gospel" Well; is the 
leet the less dinstrous? I think the lady 
better be left to speak for herself, and if she 
have no foot-hold on the moral conscience of the 
people, she will most certainly fall through and 
disappear. Tn a republic there is nothing so fatal 
. fer, America expects every man and 
Woman to think freely and decide well, If she 
doesn't, more's the pity. 


Mx. Annor lias had a very cordial reception 
in Boston the lust week ; apeaking twice for the 
Varker Society, at several League meetings, at 
the Second Radical (lub, and giving his lecture 
iu the Horticultural Hall course, His discourse 
" Individualism” created a real enthusiasm. 
ery good reports were printed in the mornin 
MA If THE INDEX were large enough, 


ike from time to time to send many such 
slipa for Its columns. x 


Ovr Prane LrnRARY—tho reading room— 
T open Sunday afternoon and evening. The 
weston is settled. Puritan Boston has out- 
Rown the traditional Sunday, 

— — — 
; A Nell-known Connecticut clergyman lind n 
E "e on who insisted upon leading the singing at 
ant ree mectings, He was n great blunderer, 
pel. C sang all the sad nnd melancholy tunes he 
thiuk of. The hymn was given out— 
n “Iove to stenl n while nway," 
al dian began, “I love to steal," to Mear, 
fen Te he broke down. He started with Dun- 
— a love to steal.” The third time he com- 
and gravely Fr py 38 10 4 bey hers 
Jam go or our brother's 
Mropensity, Will some brothas pray 2˙ 
— — 


ed to religion. tru 
aeiee, impossibile. 2417 * puru. i, withou 
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do not gain ground at once, and 
y in our mind to resist new 
88 we Can.— Max Müller. 
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The history of the common &chool system of 
Germany is of great importance to all persons 
who desire to become thoroughly naequnainted 
with the historical connection of publie schools 
with the Christian Church, nnd with the rocesa 
of emancipution from that connection. | o those 
who have not the time to read nnd inward! 
digest the classical book of Dr. Heppe on this 
subject, in. Hve volumes, the aboye volume will 
render most excellent service, It is not only 
condensation of the labors of 1Leppe and others, 
but contains nlso the fruits of independent ine 
vestigation. „Some idea of the character of the 
work muy be formed from the general heads 
under which the material is arranged. There is 
n preliminary chapter on German Schools before 
the Reformation; then follow alx chapters on 
what the author designates as the first period : 
“The Age of the Reformation ;" then six cbap- 
tem on the second period: The Dominion of 
Orthodoxy ;" nnd Analy seventeen chapters on 
pd pen of “The Decline of Religious and Ec- 

astical Influence," which extends from 1740 
to the present time. 

The eharneter of the schools in German y Was 
in tho be ep purely nud exclusively eeclesi- 
astieal. "The main Interest which the Reformers, 
who were all zealous for the Instruction of the 
people, bad in the lower or so-called German or 

cople's Schools, was the oulgrowth of their de- 
sire to propagate and preserve what thoy re- 

ed us pure religious doctrine. An extract 
rom the School Ordinance of Nordhausen, is- 
sued in the year 1583, will give an insight into 
the whole system, us originally constituted. It 
reads as follows: "As the fear of the Lord ie the 
beginning of wisdom, all our scholars are to suf- 
fer themselves to be so educated that they may 
know God aright, fear him and love him; that 
they may be heartily and in true faith devoted 
to the true religion, which is founded upon the 
Scriptures; that they may know the main 
points of our Christian doctrine, from Luther's 
catechism and books in harmony with it; that 
they may diligently call upon God, never neglect 
or despise the daily prayer before and after the 
lessons, nor ever during the same disturb others 
by laughing, talking, or in any other manner, 
each one repeating hls prayers aloud, witli 
devotion, and in a standing position, They are 
to avoid, as is becoming, ali blasphemy, cursing, 
swearing, imprecation of evil, contempt of 
divine service, Epicurean speaking, and all 
ridiculous misuse of the Bible or passages there- 
from, They shall always walk two by two 


modestly into church, taking the places assigned- 


them by the teachers, and go out in Hke manner. 
When they are in church, they shall diligently 
and devoutly sing and listen’ to the vermon, 
shall mark the contents thereof, writing down 
the principal points; at the mame of God or 
Christ take off their enps and bow; not talk 
sleep, run, laugh, nor come too late, nor go oul 
before the close," In many enses it was cx- 
pressly directed that the Catechism should be 
“beaten Into“ the children (cingrebliut). 

AU other studies, even in the higher schools, 
wero subservient to the study of religion, and 
they were all pursued from the religious point of 
view. Melanchthon, for example, recommended 
the study of history on the atawi: grounds: 
"pL Tecnuse God ju his inimeasurable goodness 
had revealed himself and willed that these reve- 
lations should be written down; 2. In order that 
the books of the prophets might be better under- 
stood; 3. For the purpose of correctly estimating 
the most important ecclesiastical controversies; 
and 4. Because by this means one was enabled to 
compare the history of the Church of Gor with 
the history of non-Christian peoples." It was 
his opinion that “in the history of the heathen 
manifestations of the divine wrath were every- 
where to be seen, while in the history of the 
Christian Church there were, besides the out- 
breakings of wrath, exhibitions of divine grace.“ 
Even tho mathematica were trented from a re- 
ligious int of view. “Arithmetic,” ssid a 
teacher in the Magdalenum at Breslau, „is usc- 
ful in prayer; for when we pray, we pray to the 
triune God. Now itis arithmetic which makes 
us acquainted with the i oly ‘three’ and ‘one.’ 
Again, we speak of the first, second, and third 
person in the trinity—also words which arith- 
metic teaches us to understaud. Mathematics 
tenches us to count the years, and that from the 
creation of the world. Jf thia can be dung, the 
world must have been created ; and thus the aaser- 
tion of the pagan Aristolicthad the world. is cter- 
nalisrcfuted.” Notwithstanding all this thesame 
authority was of opinlon that it was even possi- 
ble to sin ngninst arithmetic, for the rensoi that 
David had sinned in numbering the people. 

Iu all the suma it was the universal custom to 
take the examples from the Bible. In a book 
by Lucas Lossius may be found, for instance, the 


Us 
example in Division: "If it w 
have taken 300 Peunyworth of bread to fod tee 
5000, how much bread would each one have re- 
ceived 2” Soin Multiplication : “If at the marriage 
in Cana each of the stone water-pots held 2 meas- 
ures, how much did they all contain? How much 
if ench held 3 or 4 measures? If we estimate 
eavh measure nt 30 aus, how many cans of 
wine did the Lord furnish to the wedding 
guesta?" Under (he Rule of Three the same 
example comes up again, aud the cost of the 
wine is calculated. Suevus, prebendary at Bres- 
lau, used so many examples from the ble in his 
large work on arithmetic, that the index of the 
p cited fllled 45 pages An idea of 
he character of the sehool-books used in the 
seventeenth century may be gathered from their 
titles. A fair minge of a large class of them ia 
the following, by Joh. Cyriacus Hofer: The 
Heavenly Way, or How a child can learn In 24 
ns to escape Hell and attain to eternal bliss: 

containing 735 Questions and Auswers, in which 

the Articles of the Christian Doctrine are 
Mr eng Oe 111 

ought to be said in regurd to the Rey, Mr. 
Strack, that be himself ia n School Commissioner 
and that he has no sympatby whatever with tho 
attempt now making lu German to separate 
the schools entirely from the jurisdiction of the 
Church. ‘This fact, however, hus not vented 
him from giving a faithful aud, on the whole, 
impartial delincation ,of the process by whieh 
the school las outgrown the tutelage of the 
clergy, T. v. 


ProTESTANTEN-BIBEL NEUEN TRSTAMENTES. 
HERAUSGEGEREN von Dim. Paul WILH. 
Schuur VND De. FRANZ vox HOLTZEN- 
DORFF. Eiern HELFTE. (Protestant Bi- 
ble of the New Testament. Edited by Dr. 
Paul Wilhelm Schmidt and Dr. Franz von 
Holizendor(f. First Half.) Leipzig, 1872. Rvo 
pp. xxxl, 488. 


The publication of this work is an exceedingly 
important undertaking. It is an attempt to 
place the results of the critical study of the books 
of the New ‘Testament before the general read- 
ing public. The work comprises the text of Lu- 
ther revised, with brief exegetical foot-notes, a 

ern] introduction to the whole, and cial 
ntroductions to each of the separate ka. 
The names of tlie contributors of the different 
articles and comments are as follows: General 
Introduction and the r to the Thessalonl- 
ans, by Dr. Schmidt; the Gospels according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the epistles to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and to Philemon, by 
Prof. Holtzman [of Heidelberg; the Gospel ne- 
cording to John and the epistles of John by Ober- 
pfarrer Späth, of Oldenburg; the Acts of the 
Apostles by Prof. Ziegler, of Berlin; the epistle 
to the Romans, together with a general intro- 
duction to the Pauline epistles, Ly Prof. Lipsius, 
of Jenn; the epistles to the Corinthians by the 
Rev. Dr. lang, of Zürich; the epistle to the 
Galatians by Prof. Holsten, of Bern; the eplatles 
to the Philippians, and that of ./nnies; by Prof. 
Bruch, of Strassburg; the letters to Timothy and 
Titus by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Jena; the epistles of 
Peter and Jude, und that to the Hebrews, by 
Prof. Hilgenfeld of Jena; the A ypse, by 
Dr, Krenkel of Dresden, Some of these gentle- 
men are known as of the first rank among Rib- 
lical critics and they are all of them members of 
the liberal “Protestant Union" of Germany. A 
more extended notice of the work itself shall be 
reserved until the concluding portion is received. 
Meanwhile it may be safely recommended to all 
who are secking light concerning the composi- 
tlon and charactor of the New Testament 
writings. T. V. 


Myrits AND MytTumakens: Old Tales and 
Superstitions Interpreted by Comparative 
Mythology. By John Fiske, M, A., LL. R. 
Boston: Ju es R. Osgood & Co. 1878. [To- 
ledo: Bailey & Eager. 

This volume consists of seven essays written 
separately aud — intended to make a book, 
with organic connection and logical order. The 
essnys taken as they were produced, and here re- 
printed, are both interesting and instructive; 
and if we can have nothing better on so impor- 
tant n subject, wo may take tlila volume as very 

lindeed. Tut it canuot be doubted that Mr. 

Fiske, if he had started anew after making these 

studies, and had produced in consecutive order 

seven new essays on Myths and Myth-makers, 
would have done both himself and his subject 
far grenter justice than in the volume before us, 
which he very justly calls a “somewhat ram- 
bling and unsystematio series of papers," which 

“touch briefly upon a great maby of the most 

importaut points in the study o nythol 

For popular reading, and to open the subject, 

this answers a very good purpose, und we can 

only wish the volume a very wide circulation; 
and cau promise that it will entertain its read- 
ers, nnd will furnish them with a grent deal of 
useful knowledge of (he matter of mythology. 

Nevertheless, to have done full justice to the 

subject, and to his own knowledge of It, Mr. 

Fiske should have taken a new start where this 

volume stops, and unfolded in regular order the 

steps of mythinaking. His last chapter, written 


9.4. 


THE INDEX. 


ears later than the others, is now the one 
that should be read first, because in it is given, 
though hardly with distinctness and definiteness 
enough, the key to the subject. It is a chapter 
suggested by Mr. E. B. Tylor's "truly great and 
thoroughly entertaining” work on Primitive 
Culture; and it brings out. Mr. Tylor's explan- 
ation of tbe “spiritualistic” foundation of mythol- 
and of primitive religion, yet does not suti- 
ur elucidate this, wor adequately point out its 
im ce. For instance, Mr. Wiske on the second 
paie of this chapter, speaks of "detecting the hid- 
den meaning of many a legend in which 88 
ers of Nature nre represented in the guise of living 
nnd thinking persons,” asit ‘the secret of the 
myth-making tendency itself” were the think- 
ing of the powers of Nature as rsonal beings. 
He on, in the same strain, to allude to 
“that primitive style of thinking to which it 
seemed quite natural that the sun should be an 
"nerring archer,” ete.; as though the sun's ra 
suggested arrows, and that an archer, and so the 
anu was th t of a8 a personal being. And in 
a note Mr. Fiske strongly declares that “the 
Ínets concerning primitive culture“ show that 
“the dawn was originally regarded us a n." 
And on the eighth page of the chapler, Mr. 
Fiske n undertakes to make a start byu - 
ing: “Let us first note the ease with which the 
barbaric or uncultivated mind reaches all man- 
ner of apparently fanciful conclusions through 
reckless reasonings from analogy." But thus 
fur the secret is not yet told; myth-making is 
not yet explained. It is only when savage ex- 
perience of dreams and visions and trances is 
en of that we reach the real pun RU 
of mythology. Mr. Fiske sees this, but he does 
not make it plain enough, and he onght to have 
put it 2 the beginning of his book fustead of nt 
e end. 
Mr. Tylor explaius in an admirable manner 
the natural savage thought of ghost-souls, sug- 
universally by dreams, This ghost-soul 
was the first idea of a soul or spirit, and itisa 
universal idea of all races, as universal as sleep- 
ing and dreaming. ‘The hy dreamer sees 
other self of himself and his friends, and 
—— E. it, — pe he r * — 2 
reams, the nges of anim and o 
inanimate . — and thus gives to everything 
a ghost-soul This ghost-soul—of the sun, for 
example, or the lightning—he naturally makes 
like a human or animal ghost-soul ; aud in that 
way he comes to see in the objects of Nature 
living and personal ghast-souls. The blue 
heaven, for instance, be gives a ghost-soul to; 
and from calling the heaven the Father-heaven, 
he comes to thinking of the Father-heaven's 
t-sonl us the Puther in heaven. he theo- 
apice! term “Holy Ghost," and the theological 
idea of God ns “personal,” are survivals of this 
savage way of thinking, Mr. Fiske justly re- 
marks that on the idea of the other self, or hes 
soul, seen in dreams, “is bused the great mass 
of crude Inference which constitutes the primi- 
tive man's philosophy of Nature;" and that 
“thus arises the belief In an ever-present world 
of souls or ghosts," Mr. Fiske ta Mr. 
Tylor's assertion that, in this sense of faith in 
spirits and another world (a world of spirits), no 
tribe of mankind has ever been found destitute 
of n religion. As Mr. Fiske puts it: The exist- 
ence of some tribe or tribes of savages wholly 
destitute of religious belief has often been has- 
tily and as often called in question. 
But there is no question that, while many sava- 
ges are unuble to frame a conception so general 
as that of godbood, on the other hand no tribe 
has ever been found so low in the sesle of intel- 
ligence as not to have framed the conception of 
ghosts or spiritual personalities, capable of being 
angered, propitiated, or conjured with. 

t the very end of his book Mr. Fiske has this 
passage, with reference to Mr. Tylor's study of 
mythology: “I think we have already reached 
à very satisfactory explanation of the genesis of 
mythol Since the essential characteristic of 
a myth is, that itis un attempeto explain some 
natural phenomenon by endowing with human 
feelings and capacities the senseless factors in 
the phenomenon; and since it has here been 
shown how uncultured man, by the best use he 
can make of his rude common sense, must iney- 
itably come, and has invariably come, to regard 
all objects ms endowed with souls, and all Nature 
as peopled with &upra-buman entities shaped 
after the general pattern of the human Soul. I 
imu iifelined to suspect that we have got ve 
near to the root of the, whole matter." This 
true; only it puts the cart before the horse. 
There is no such thing in the case as an attempt 
to endow senseles objects with human feel- 
ings. It comes to supposing that in senseless 
objects /4 n soul which is like n human or animal 
soul Xv there is no such thing asan attempt to 

'endow"' these objects with souls, The savage 
mind begins with on idea of human souls, as 
hosts of thy vistble man, material after n 
ashion, but expable of almost any adaptation to 
form aud place und circumstances. He then 
infers, aa naturally ns possible, that every object 
he sees has such à soul, Mr. Pieke speaks as if 
the savage tried to imagine n soul in a natural 
object, and (ws gave it what be after all knew 
or might know it did not poses. That is not 
the ense nt oll. The savage fs as good n Positi- 


vist as Comte, or Mill, or Mr. Fiske. He rests his 

hilosophy on induction from positive facts ; and 
wlieves, not because he imagines, but because 
he thinkshe knows. The phenomena of dreams 
nre as real as possible to him, and the idea of hu- 
man and animal ghost-souls, which he gets by 
what he positively sees in his dreams, is applied 
by him to explain natural objects without any 
help whatever from the endowing power of the 
imagination. It isn regular part of all savage 
life to cultivate dreaming, and trances, and vis- 
ions. Necessity constantly imposes * ŝav- 
ages the long experience of fatigue and fasting 
which promotes dreaming 3 and seeing 
visions, and having trances. Finding out the 
method, the use of it is voluntarily resorted 
to, and powerful drugs are culled in to aid the 
operation. ‘Thus all the phenomena of our ''spir- 
itualism” areas familiar to savages always and 
everywhere as book-learning is to us, And on 
these phenomena they build a vast inductive, 
philosophy of the universe, anda 
imd tice, But the ground of the whole is 
the dn e and natural doctrine of squis or ghosts; 
first of human beings and animals, and then o 
all other objects, up to the grandest objects or ap- 
pearances of Nature; ending with the ghost- 
soul of the Father-heaven nding over us, 
which thus becomes a good Spirit-Father, or 
Father in heaven, 

In thus bringing out, somewhat more distinct- 
ly than Mr. Fiske does, the exact way in which 
nn have started ns stories of the souls of 
things, we do not detract nt all from the value of 
Mr. Fiske's interesting essa: We but make 
the starting-point plainer ; all the rest is — 7 
satisfactory. A great number of facts are crowd- 
ed into Mr. Fiske's pa and explanations of 
their significance are clearly given. By careful 
study of these facts and suggestions, it will be 
made apparent to what an extent the vast 
growth of mythology was perfectly natural and 
served n purpose in the eduention of the 
race; und how a great deal that we now believe 
is n survival from savage mythology, or a sug- 

on of truth which man reached in the first 
tance by the aid of m DER: Theides that 
originally the race had a revelation, and high 
knowledge based upon it, is forever swept away 
by these studies of the history of human ideas,— 
ieir rise under a system of mythology, their 
slow development, and their present marks of 
this development and origin. at man began 
very low, and has gained all that he now has by 
the natural use of his faculties, is one of the firm- 
est conclusions of modern research, And com- 
parison of all the myths of various races and peo- 
pu that the great subjeet of. these stories 
aas been the objects and appearances connected 
with sun and &ky,—the heaven and its objects 
and changes. Run-myths are the gospels of yry- 
thology; and numberless stories are traced back 
tosome one of these sun-myths, as the render of 

Mr. Fiske’s volume will find clearly shown. 

E. C. T, 


VIII. 


nY F. k. ADBOT. 
THEISM AND EVOLUTION, 


FROM AX ARTICLE ON "PHILOSOPMICAL MOLOGY,“ 
THE NORTH AMERICAN Revinw, 
FOR OCTOHER, 1808, 


The attempt of Mr. Spencer to put a mechan- 
ienl interpretation upon all phenomena renders 
his assumption of universal comprehensiveness 
2 inappropriate. The radical onesided- 
ness of his philosophy becomes more and more 
apparent jn proportion us it 1s unfolded, Aim- 
ing to formulate orn as merely inci- 
dents in the redistributions of matter and mo- 
tion, and thus to reduce them all to the operation 
of n single law deducible from the persistence 
of force, it betrays the narrowness of its funda- 
mental idea more and more plainly in proportion 
to the increasing speciality of the phenomena it 
would explain. ‘The persistence of force nnd 
the convertibility of its various forms nre one 
thing; the actu: oy of these forms is quite 
another thing. Philosophy requires the recogni- 
tion of differences ns well as of resemblances. 
The success or failure of Mr. Spencers whole 
system turns on the answer which must be given 
lo à very simple question,— whether mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, sociol- 
oxy, ethies, rest on classes of facts respectively 
80 unlike as to give rise to unlike classes of con- 
ceptions, o whether the class of facts on which 
mieechanies rests ean be regarded as furnishing all 
the conceptions necessary to the explication of 
or train By going outside of me- 
Aiunles to devise a theory of “organic polarity" 
Mr Spencer has himself aziswered this question 
adversely to the claims of his own system. 
Clearly, onch science has its own peculiar con- 
ceptions, derived from observation of peculiar 
facts; and the only scientific course is to nvold 
confusion of one class with another. ‘The differ- 
ent sciences relate to phenomena which are in- 
triosically so dissimilar ag not to admit of for- 
mulation in terms of any one »eience; to seek 
thus to formulgte them is sheer wasto of ingenu- 


stem of faith ` 


ity and labor. In its at empt, therefore 
achieve the imposible lies the fatal — 
the fundamental aud irremediable mistake, of 
the entire ‘Synthetic Philosophy." That this 
estimate is justified by the spirit of tive sci. 
ence, and justifies in turn our iuability to echo 
the unintelligent, because undiseriminating 
praise which has been lavished on this philoso- 
phy by enthusiastic admirers, will appear by the 
ollow ng excellent canon, stated a well- 
known disciple of Auguste Comte, and ably il- 
lustrated by him in the ease of W chemical 
theory of food: “ Never attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of one science hy the order of conceptions 

culiar to another.’ We should have found 
esa to criticise in Mr. Spencers two volumes, if 
he had not attempted to solve the problems of 
biology by the order of conceptions peculiar to 
mechanics. 

In Mr. Spencer's judgment of the general rel- 
ntive value of the two IM of special cre- 
ation and natural development we entirely ne- 
quicsece, But we think him quite mistaken iu 
supposing that there is anything in the devel 
ment theory at all Jrrecoucilable with enlirht- 
ened theism. iu some form or other, gradual 
evolution in unbroken continuity is more and 
more widely assented to, as a probably true tho- 
ory of the history of life on the earth, The 
philosophy, however, which is to ratlonnlizo 
and unify the phenomena of universal organic 
evolution must go deeper than Mr. Spencer tns 
gone. Even waiving all objections to bis ‘daw 
of evolution," it remains true that the utmost ho 
hus done is to establish a general formula. Rut 
mere generalization of facts is the function of 
science, not of philosophy. If — i pom 
sible ut all, it must explain generalization 
unity d cause. K — therefore, whieh 
must be answered by a genuine philosophy of 
evolution are, whether real mm can be 
known at all, and, if so, what are the reat 
causes of evolution us à continuons process. Of 
these questions Mr. Spencer bas given no ade- 
quate —— ; nor do we ipo pe here to dis- 
cuss them. But so much as this may be snid. 
The more 17 the process of organic ev- 
olution ean be tra in detail, its obscurities dis- 
pelled, and its perfect unity brought to view; the 
more widely its relations to the general esurae of 
inorganic phenomena can be detected In their 
subtile ramifications ; the more plainly the uni- 
verse is shown to be permeated by 1 k 
harmonious, and all-inclusive law,—#o m the 
more does the entire system of Nature become 
admirably intelligible, and so much the greater 
becomes the probability of its origination in in- 
telligence. If we grant to Mr. eer the de- 
monstration of bis thesis, that the “law of evolu- 
tion" regulates all phenomena, he must grant in 
return that this is the hest conceivable proof of 
Infinite Intelligence; for the cosmos becomes at 
once the embodiment of an omnipresent idea. 
If, ns scienco advances, it continually discovers 
new adaptations and uniformities in Nature, 
then, although it may not be able to render a 
reason for everything, so many things are per- 
petually coming to light for whieh it can render 
n reason, that it becomes a fair induction to con- 
elude that everywhere a reason exists. "Pho 
stronger the evidence, therefore, that law is uni- 
versal, aud that universal law is intelligible, su 
much the stronger is the presumption that intel- 
ligence is Nature's root, When teleology 1s 
made to mean the direct and confident. asigu- 
ment of this or that motive for this or that nat- 
ural adaptation, it may well be ridiculed us the 
bastard offspring of ignorance and conceit; but if 
it means only the su tion of omnipresent 
reason as the probable secret of omnipresent 
order, ignorance and conceit alone will ridicule 
it. The rational theist, fnr from foxposing on 
Nature his own ways, is quite content to study 
reverently the ways of Nature; and, instead of 
“§guring to himself the production of the world 
and its inhabitants by a ‘Great Artificer,! " ns 
Mr. Spencer unintentionally caricatures theilen, 
neither permits his imagination to deceive bim 
with gross analogies, nor hesitates to accept with 
docility whatever science shall prove as fo the 
true character of natural laws, Bot he is as 
suredly not so entangled in purely waeehaniesl 
conceptions as to be incapacitated for 2 10 
any higher idea of Infinite Intelligence than 
that of a Great Mechanic. Pèrou ving that 
mind is the noblest outcome of Nature, he sees 
in Nature itself the expression of that which i 
not less, but more, than mind,—the self-utter- 
unce of that which is not below him, but eter 
nally and infinitely above; and in this süpreme 
conviction he finde the open secret of the uni- 
verse, 


E x q 
A clergyman at a recent Baptist Sunday- 
School convention said that he was ealled to the 
bedside of an old lady who expressed her dislike 
of the minister who bad been vitto her, ^ be 
cause,” she said, “he only bent one knes wher 
he prayed, and the Bible says ‘every knee shal 


bow. -n t. 


— 

A young mau in San Franeiseo found an olt 

deacon he knew “ bucking the tiger" in a mm 

Ming hell. “What,” he exclaimed, *'deacot 

ou hera?” * Yes," was the „am boun 
break down this evil insti M 
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nu must run the risk of i — 
rt. Cee car wilt ba taken Lo JL Fy te med 
after no apace will be spared to Errata. 
N. B—Artele for thia departmant should ba SHORT, and 
eilten only on ona side qf (he et. 
N. B.—Illegibly written: articles stand a very poor chance cf 
publication. : 


FREE RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM, 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Friend,—Allow one who fias read with 
great Interes and for the most part approval, 
our series of articles on the above subject, & 
your orie. Nothing could be finer than 
your thoroughly radical statements concernin 
the fundamental ideas of free religion; but ft 
seems tome you fai! to do justice to, If indeed 
you do not entirely misunderstand, the spirit of 


e for example, with a very complete 
definition of the object of all social reform as 
being “the amelioration and perfection of hu- 
man life, by buman means, here and now, and 
te prevention of all preventable evils by the 
removal of their eauses.“ No reformer can find 
fault with that. But you proceed to say, that 
“modern reform, PS 4 n 

bi fritters away in playing a 
dere with itself.” „Too many reforms," 
"are the defeat of reform." On 

trary, I am unable to ace any of this 
clashing of which you speak, aud am happy 
in seeing, as I think I do, that all reforms, 
even when they know it not, help each other 


and altogether help free religion as free religion 
helps or should help them. e two instances. 
You say, The socisl-evil reform endeavors to 


rid of prostitution, while the free-love reform 
ams directly to increase it under a disguise,” 
Hare you do s great injustice to the free-love re- 
form, and in so doing make a seeming antago- 
vhm. There ma people advocating free 
love who mean by it to increase prostitution; but 
I most Ti affirm tbat the real, essen- 
tial philosophy of the movement alms to make 
the relation of the sexes purer and truer than 
they hava ever been aud to decrease prostitu- 
tion. That cannot be love which is not founded 
oo freedom, and that love which is truly free is 
as (ar above promiscully—nay, as far aboye the 
nt status of marriage, which often is simply 
prostitution—as is the eternal truth it- 
wif above faleehood. Now if this is so, aud 
there is neither time nor space at present to 
it at length,—this movement, instead of 
one antagonistic to, is strongly in aympatby 
with, the social-evil reform; and both, thoug! 
working iu different vhannels, have 
end in view. "- 4 
n, you aay: e peace reform proposes 
to al war, While the labor reform aden 
an antagonism between capital and labor, of 
which socal war would be the natural outcome." 
Pardon me, but the man whe makes such a state- 
ment as that cannot understand the labor move- 
ment. People used to s&y the abolitionists would 
eause a war between the North and South, and 
when the war came they were held responsible 
for it; but in truth they were only the engineers 
and firemen who pointed vat the dangerous 
walls and sounded the alarm—the prophets who 
foretold, the wise philosophers who would have 
prevented, Bo here, labor reform is the aboll- 
Vionist who tells of the slavery of poverty, of the 
Unnatural and therefore unsafe social system 
which is every day making trouble between cap- 
ital and labor more and more probable, more aid 
more inevitable. Itenys, "Establish Justice be- 
man and man, secure through the work- 
ing of natural causes a more equal distribution 
of Wealth, that. the antagonismi between capital 
labor muy cease, and both live as brothera 
in harmony." Could anything be more consist- 
ent with the objecta of the movement than 
— Peace eould not exist long in a nation of 
ave-owners, Neither can it exist long in a 
uation of labor-owners. Man must own himself 
and have a fair share of the , things of the 
World as well aa of ita duties, be be capitalist or 
laborer. This is (he demand of utem, and jus- 
ce ie the foundation stone of peace. Bo we 
might go through with all the reforma. 
ce mistake you make (is it not?) fe this,— 
you hold the reforms responsible for the 
Weakness of Individual reformers, This course, 
need hardly gay, would be likely to kill any 
ne idea that ever got a hearing. Must we not 
Has it ask rather, concerning each reform, 
eram Pblloeophy ? and judge it by that. For 
mple, you say the labor reform relies ou 
imde» unions aa the sure means of redressin 
fole of laborers; that these op 
el t men who refuse to join them, ex- 
—— women from membership, perpetuate In- 
uafal towards the Chinese, and so forth. How 
— do A Malement | Suppose some labor reform- 
— on trades-unions, some tradee-unions 
— independent men, exclude women; aup- 
Mende: do it,—does it therefore follow that 
— Movement ls narrow, extravagant, and 
tying idee, confidence? If you study its under- 
ts y, you will find that it 


e same 
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means an entire re-o tion of the existiu 
social system ; and how? Why, through the 
que operation of natural causes; not by 

rce, not ay, pression, not by the exclusion of 
woman, e and heart of the movement 
—and they are what will finally prevail in this 
as in everything elae—work for equity in all the 
Telations of labor and capital, for women as for 
men, for Chinaman as for the native. Is that nar- 
row? ls that au object unworthy the sympathy 
of, or in any way antagonistic to, the peace and 
free religious movements? But, you Bay, this 
and all other reforms are perpetually interfering 
with the natural order of thinga by legislation. 
Now what is proper legislation In behalf of u 
true reform? a this. The brute force, or 
shrewd cunning, of some men has enabled them 
to get the E oues hand of some others, not so 
strong and abrewd, whom — have deprived 
of their natural right to that liberty which is 
essential to the broad education of which you 
treat so ably, or in other words to the fullest pos- 
sible dev ment of all thelr faculties. In so 
for as these their weaker brethren are concerned, 
therefore, they have suspendéd the operation of 
a natural law. Just here the reform steps m and 
posses legislatlon. What is it? Why, 
t is society saying to these robbers of the rights 
of others, Hands off! It is the State exercising 
its truest, I bad almost said its only legitimate, 
function, that of protecting all its citizens in the 
largest liberty necessary to a full development of 
all their faculties. . 

You lay down with much clearness the four 
great fundamental ideaa -of free religion and 
then say, that the true origin of genuine re- 
formatory movement must be sought in con- 
sclous or unconscious faith in them. It seems 
to me that It is so sought now, usually fu 
unconscious faith. You say elsewhere, that 
all attempts to reform special evils must be 
brought to the test of these great ideas, Most 
certainly they must be; and, spite of all the 
weaknesses of their advocates, most certainly 
will a majority of them stand the test. 

What then is the true relation of free religion 
and social reform? It seems to me most thor- 
oughly friendly. Free religion is the grand 
super-structure in which each true reform is u 
separate a ent; or perhaps lx tter still, it is 
the life-giving sapin the tree of true living, of 
which reforms are the twigs nnd branches. 
True, if the sap ia stopped the twigs die; but I 
cannot hel king that the tree will be less 
beautiful if you cut them off, supposing that all 
it needs lasap. By the presence and beauty of 
the twigs, I would detect the quality of the in- 
ward vital force, Free religion is fundamental. 
Reforms are outgrowths of its cardinal princi- 
ples. Let them recognize their mutual depend- 
ence, work harmoniously together, and we shall 
travel faster than could otherwise be the case 
towards that essential wholeness of humanity 
which each in ite way would serve. 

Yours in the spirit which would seek truth, 
lead where it may. 

F. A. HINCKLEY. 


— — 
RESULT OF CHURCH-GOING. 


Mr. ABBOT :— 

Í have felt an Interest in understanding the 
tone of thought and feeling pervading the differ- 
ent churches around me, and have lately made 
quite a circuit in my attendance upon their ser- 
vices. hey are all, I think, fair specimens of 
Orthodox and Enim denominations, In 
effect u me has n nn oppressive sense o 
thelr: bondage to established and unquestioned 
beliefs, and of their crying need of the ‘Liberty 
and Light," and the practical stimulus and 
warmth, of Free Religion." In formalisin, su- 
perstition, and a species of idolatry, they impress 
me as differing ju degree only from Catholiclam 
or Paganism. 3 with minister and 

le, there is the principle, "if not having the 
feel y h they had." There is 
the formal reading o! which, falling 
upon the ear for the ten thousandth time, have 
ceased to make any impression ; the studlousl 
bowed head; the solemn tones, and the dwel- 
ling upon stirring themes as veritics, for’ the 
truth of which no aatlafaetory evidence can be 
ven, The teachings seem almost fruitless, as 
t respects man’s relations to this world ; and, as 
the hearers go away, the question arises, What 
are they the better for all they bave heard? In 
one instance, to be sure, where the discourse 
was in advocacy of 3 one deed 
used was, that it made a man more e, 
enabled him to get a better position [o nmn 
and thus helped bim to get on in the world more 

rosperously ! i 
i In the Unitarian Church, the impression 
produced differed from that of the Orthodox 
only in being lees emphasized. Arguing in be- 
half of Christianity, It was said that some might 
be ao elevated Into the ns of absolute — 
so near the Father of all, that no need was fel 
of a Mediator; but that to the most of persons, 
suffering from a sense of errore, short-comings, 


to act as th: 


mins, the want was felt, and the Lordship 
— Leadership of Jesus Christ needed. The be- 
lief was that many of those who took 
their outside of Christianity were real 


Christians in spirit and aims, and were uncon- 
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sclously indebted to Christianity for what th 

were; and it was confessed that they were doing 
more to carry forward Christian principles than 
most persons in the Unitarian body. 


A. II. 


AN EVENING WITH THE FOSITIVISTS. 


“Let us eat freely of the herb that produces 
sublime dreams," &nys an ancient Indian prov- 
erb. And so, belleving that whatever of sub- 
stantial benefit the philosophy of Comte Tay be 
destined to confer upon the world, it does at 
least nourish in its disciples the faculty of noble 
dreaming, we accompanied a friend on the first 
Saturday evening of the New Year, to a pleas- 
ant social meeting of the New York Positiv- 
ists.“ It was held in the pleasant parlors of an 
up-town house; parlors oL, wbich I may say in 
passing, that they bear nbundant evidence that 
the tastes of their occupants do not run in pre- 
scribed conventional ves. I should know 
the people here were Positivists, or Platonista, or 
Pythagoreans, or something,” was the whispered 
comment of a lady upon entering the rooma, 
It does not come about by accident when car- 
pets are cabalistic, when tables suggest Petra 
and Pompeli, when gas-lights convey ideas, 
when pictures and bijouterie make you turn 
back to them again, yearning to read their whole 
secret ; when the fout ensemble is unique and pro- 
nounced, without belng In the smallest degree 
obtrusive or overdone. 

Between thi and forty people bad sssem- 
bled, perhape half of whom were members of the 
soclety. After an Invocation offered by the 
leader, to the “great spirit of Humanity," a 
sweet little babe—the daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Croly—was presented to the society, chrietened 
Alice Carey, and dedicated in n few tender and 
solemn words to the service of the same auguat 
Humanity. Christening ie the first. of the nine 
social sacraments by which Posltiviats at differ- 
ent times assume and renew their allegiance to 
the Deity they serve. Toasts followed next, and 
were responded to by the members in short 
speeches,—all excellent, all stimulating to the 
moral sense, some rich in conceptions of beauty 
and ideality, some strong in practical sugges- 
tions, To report even a moiety of the good 
things said would require more space than THE 
INDEX could spare. Mrs. Croly's paper was a 
Rey nnd gensible response to a sentiment bpon 

mestic Service. In these days of invention, 
when domestic service la so simplified, lightened, 
and refined, there is no reason why women of 
culture should not find pleasure in giving it the 
attention It deserves, thus removing the friction 
and jar always caused in a household by incom- 
petent service. A finc reading from Shak- 

re, by Professor man, ogreeably varled 
the proceedings, ns did also the recitation of 
Sydney Dobell's tearful poem, How's my Boy?" 
by a blue-eyed sung itivist in short dress 
and hair—Miss Minnie Croly. 

From Mr. Elderkin's response to the senti- 
ment, “The New Priests—philosophers, men of 
science, and artists,“ we quote a few passages. 
After a statement that the Biblical traditions 
had lost their power over intelligent men and 
women, he adds :— 

“The transcendental metaphysics of those 
who would retain the old Cum, Bevin words 
and ccremoules a new interpretation, tikes no 
hold upon the le, There ls a deficiency of 
subetance, a subjective Indeflniteness in their 
new interpretations of Christianity, which de- 
feat all efforts to make it popular," “Although 
there is a quasi-allegiance to the old theological 
order, there is beneath Ita pores power de- 
rived from another order of thought and action, 
The same instincts which impel a man cast 
overboard to seek dry land for his feet, are im- 
pelling those who Lave been wrecked in the the- 
ological galleons to throw themselves upon 
the grounds of realized knowledge." „When 
the su ivre n unknoum quantity, which haa 
so miu led all attempts at a rational o zation 
of society, shall bave been eliminated from men's 
minds, and it shall be recognized that we have 
only to deal with man and his environment, we 
may then bope for measures directly adapted to 
elevate the condition of the race." „All func- 
tona which co-operate in the elevation of man 
will be nerated, Renson, imagination, and 
feeling will be brought Into unison. Science, po- 
etry, and art will devoted to the study and 
celebration of humanity. Science will nequire a 
position of un leled importance, ag the sole 
means by which how — go — the a 
Being, of which the present generation o 
is hate continuation in time, and of which Indi- 
viduals are but infinitesimal organs,” 

At twelve o'clock a delicate feast of fruits sup- 
plemented the fesat of reason ; two or three more 
short speeches followed, in one of which Mr, 
Croly considered the relations of Capital and La- 
bor; then u fervently e benediction cloaed 

most enjoyable re-union. 

1 18 ag contagious In the earnest- 
neas of these — Not that they make a pa- 
rade of their enthusiasm, or that they seek to 
proselytize. On the contrary, the; expecially dep: 
recate hasty and unripe conversions. They d 

not seek that their ideas shall pierce the world’s 
consciousness from without, but rather penetrate 


—— l.. — W — 
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i vithin. „ Vou cannot believe in a day 
ib tho ee bey gay. It will seem hollow aud 
shallow at first. Only time and culture lead us 
to see that there is nothing in the world but eon- 
tinuous man." The objective world is to them 
a bundle of relations, appearances, phenomena. 
We have no coneeption of it, they say, except ds 
an exhibilion of the forms of our own con- 


sciousness. - 

"All this is far from being 4 captivating ereed to 
(he masses. And we ure inclined to believe that 
few embrace it, or will for some years to come, 
gave those upon whose lives the Gold shadows of 
older theologies have fallen wilh exceptional 
. But it is something to be drawu aside 

from the everlasting clamor about Rights, and 

shut in alone with thoughts of Duty. It is sone- 
thing to look calmly in the face of denth, believ- 
in that time and space, being only à form of our 
thinking, will cease to exist for us when we die. 

It is surely better to believe that uo lifecan be 

rightly and fully lived here, while the expecta- 

tion of another exists, than to truat too much to 

- future existence forerighting the wrongs and 
amending the neglects of this. It is better to 
atrive to abide by the difficult motto, a Live for 
others and live without concealment,” than to be 
tno selfishly absorbed in one’s own business, even 
though that business be the supposed ** saving” 
of one’s immortal soul. 

The attitude of other muterialists, at present, 
towards Positivism, reminds one of that of the 
bewildered school-men in the exquisite ballad, 
u Year Two Thousand and Ninety-nine.” Gath- 
oring about the uncommunieative ** girl 
who had retired into the hills to “ watch the 
slow atoms fall from the grists of God," they 
question her : — 

g “Tait No, is ft. Yat 

Is it That, or is jt This? 

or idleness t" 
And still the answer came :— 
" —Mevekiy and low: 

Not Thus, and not So, 

Nolther Yea nor No, 

Rut, * Come info God omi see f* 

HELEN B, BOSTWICK. 

New York, Jun. 1873. 


P - 
SCEENTIFIC INQUIRIEN, 


Eprrok oF INDEX .:— 

Please allow us to ask your scientifle contribu- 
tors the following question :— E 

Heat and cold, acting and re-aeting on each 
other, soem to be equal partners and the coni- 
mon parents of all phenomena. Heat trans- 
forms the opaque into the transparent ; cold re- 
produces the opaque from the transparent; water 
is converted into steam by heat, and steam to 
water by cold; and life in all its relations and 
conditions seems to be the effect of the recipro- 
cal action of these two elements. "The question 
we would ask is this: Are they principles or 
agents? If principles, does it not reduce the un- 
dulating theory to an absolute certainty; the 
reversion of the rule proving its correctness, the 
reaction balancing the action? If agents, from 
what sdurce is thelr Wer of action derived? 

Respectfully yours, 
J. TINNEY. 

Wesrrie.p, N. Y. 
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TAKE (fF BACK, BROTHER MORSE. 


It is unfortunate that your “Evening Notes" 
should introduce themselves with such a dam- 
aging assumption (see THE INDEX of Jan. 4); 
and I cannot doubt that the revelations of 
“type and daylight" did at once, as you said they 
sometimes might, make you ashamed. Is it pos- 
sible you consider your time and judgment of so 
much more value than those of the readers of 
ie Inprx, that you can deliberately print 
there your most hasty and uneulled thoughts, 
and even warn the readers beforehand that you 
intend to do so? The need of an organ for de- 
liberate and careful utterance is so pressing, that 
"Tix INDEX has had to double its capacity. Its 
space is not yet so cheap that if needs padding 
of that kind. Will not many accept the eti- 
mate make of your “Notes,” and so pass 
them. as thoughts thal will not live over 
night? If aH ers do not &o decide, it is be- 
cause they have learned thut at times some- 
thing worthy falls from your pen, nnd so will 
seek it, 

Had you not better write a new introduction, 
and start again on a sounder principle? ‘Take 
time to look at the Notes“ by daylight; those 
that. you then think are worth the postage, the 
mbor, and the printers ink, the render will 
more confidently give his time to. The age and 
the cause THe INDEX seeks, we must all be 
agreed, are not served by random and thought- 
less utterances. Js It not so? And is it not 
gene true that thoughts which are not 
worth à little elaboration, and a single exercise 
of judgment, are not worth thelr space in its 
crowded, earnest columns? E, € 1 


KxoKUK, Jan, 8. 
[The readers of "itg I DUX, I think, will by 


jd 


this time unanimously vote that Mr. Moses 


Notes“ have thoroughly vindicated themselves 
from the medest disparagement which he made 


of them in the beginning. They have proved 
themselves to be “Notes” upon which there is 
little or no discount; and our friend“ E. C. I. BY 
is now, doubtless, entirely willing to accept them 
as good currency.”—A. W. 8.J 
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UPME HEAD AND THE HEART.” 


In an article under the above caption, in Tux 
IxpkX of 28 December, Mr. Stevens speaks a 
few kind and earnest words in regard to science 
acknowledging the fall place occupied by the 
heart in things religious. Now with all modesty 
it seems to me Mr. S. adopts a certain feeling 
prevalent among Christians, that religion must 

n certain sense be of the heart. ings re- 
n are either theoretic, or actual facts in the 
life of humanity. Indeed, are they not entirely 
of the mind? For instance, & person arrives at 
some new idea in to his relation to the 
laws of God, or Nature, moral or physical. At 
first, they are simply ideas; like an image sus- 
pended in mid-air, they are outside the person's 
actual life: be doubts or believes, examines 
the evidences and doubts again,—but still the 
idea remains as we might say suspended. Fi- 
nally, by thought and careful watching, the per- 
son sees his iden connected with the actual facts 
of his daily life—in short, it becomes a fact to 
him. ‘The first part of his experience is theo- 
retic; the latter and the future me his actual 
life. But has not all been of the head, the intel- 
lect? 1 think this word heart fs used too loosely. 
What is the heart? It is the blood engine of the 
body. Now while an idea of the mind does 
have an influence on the action of the heart, it 
is yet no part of the heart, Admitting the one 
js necessary to the other, still the heart may and 
does exist independent of much of any mind. 

In conclusion, is not. the scientific method go- 
Ine to have just the zi effect Lo that infer- 
red as its tendeney by Mr. S.? Hus not the so- 
called Religion of the Henrt had a tendency to 
make religious things rather a suspended Image 
outside the man; and is it not the pner of 
Selene to eut the strings and drop them nto 
the actual life of every oue? 

FRANK B. BILLINGS. 

Cniva, Jan. 9, 1873. 
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THE MISSION OF SCIENCE, 


[Letter from Dm. Oliver Wendell Homes W the New 
Yorkers banqueting Professor Tynal] 
Rosron, Jan. 23, 1873. 

My Dear Sir,— J regret that it is noL in my 
power to be present at the dinner which is to be 
given to our distinguished visitor, I have had 
great pleasure in meeting him and in listenin 
to him while he was with us in Boston, i 
should be most happy if I could join in the tes- 
timonial of respeet you propose to offer him, We 
cannot over-estimate our debt to the men who 
vive their lives to the sincere study of Nature. 
hey are beeorning more and more our leaders 
in this morning twilight of knowledge, this pe- 
riod of transition, when the eye is getting the 
better of the ear, the reason of the imagination, 
our trust, in the established order of the universe 
of those terrors of the supernatural out of which 
have been forged the chains of thought and the 
weapons of tyranny. The mists are thick 
enpugh round us still, but we begin, under their 
guidance, to see the patlis before us und to feel 
the firm ground on which we can place our feet. 
Phat we are not castaways. upon our hungry 
planet, but rightful and royal heirs to all its pos- 
sibilities; that we are framed, not to gronch, 
but to stand; not to shriek to the forces of Na- 
ture, but to command them; that the supreme 
source of order cannot be afraid of us or jealous 
lest we learn too much of the outer world In 
which we live, or of the inner world which lives 
in ua,—all this is beginning to be felt as an ele- 
—.— of the atmospheric intelligence of our 
ime, 

Wo cannot live to-day on the oxydated beliefs 
of the past. Fnith is a bankrupt, and her ac- 
chunts are under strict examination to deter- 
mine what assets remain to be distributed among 
the impoyerished souls that are her creditors. 
Science is attacking all she can lay hold of for 
the benefit of cur common humanity and add- 
ing to it the new-born wealth she has created. 

Vhat quarrel can we have with the men who 
are restoring the human mind to the place from 
which a false humility has too long degraded it? 
Strange that those who find no term too oppro- 
brious to apply to themselves and their sinful 
fellow-creatures, should borrow the Athanasian 
voenbulary to shrivel up the innocent. hypothe- 
sis than mau may possibly be entitled to quarter 
his coat with the ancestral bearings of one of the 
most intelligent of mammals, Strange that the 
— dim. 10 thinks nothing of calling a man n 
worm, should abuse the naturalist who suggests 
that the founder of the human family may per- 
haps bave heen an ascidian! The suggestion of 
the tory ordeal as a test of supernatural ins 
terference with natural laws have jarred u 
ou those feelings of reverence which are never 
be treated lightly, Yel we cannot but remember 
that thie same ordeal was appealed to by one of 


the greatest of the Hebrew prophets, anc - 
tioned by a direct response fom heaven, t ee 

We have with us one of those students of Na- 
ture whom the Inquisition would have delighted 
to burn, and the eonelaves and councils would 
have gloried to nnathematize, These are the 
oracles, the — 2 of to-day. They are tench- 
ingus not merely theorder of the heavenly move- 
ments, the constitution of the solar and the stel- 
lar atmospheres, the succession of geological 
changes, the stratification of the successive 
layers of humanity, the transformations of mat- 
ter, the Proteus of Lord Bacon's essay, the vibra- 
tions of imponderable miedia, the metempay- 
ehosis of force, but something more than an; 
specialized. knowledge—te look for truth at first 
hand, and not be afraid of it when we have 
found it. In place of the record based upon that 
delusive maxim, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, which meant nothing bata 
tolerably constant and regular majority vote, 
modern science appeals to the facts of Nature 
capable of direct universal and perpetual verifi- 
cation. The opposition it meets with is diy the 
friction that accompanies all movements, and 
the obloquy it encounters is only the squeak uf 
frietion. 

We can trust the apostles of the new move- 
ment to take care of themselves, and we need 
not fear that any belief whieh is fit to live will 
ever die. All opinions Ve sed by the facts of 
to-day must certainly yield to that subtle process 
of intersticial decay und renovation by whteb 
the intellectual life of mankind is born a) 
from generation to generation almost without’ 
knowing it. But we may be perfeetly sure that 
there is not anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that isin the water under the earth, which ean 
contradict the evidence that there is 
higher than the firmament, and more stable 
than the solid continents, and deeper than the 
unsounded depths of the ocenn—the law nbove 
all laws, Which shows our reason what we ought 
to be, and commands our will in the aw ta- 
tive accents of duty. 


„Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the must ancient heavens by Thee ure fróvh and 
strong." 


I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
Pror. A. M. MAYER. I O. W. Tonos. 


= 

CHRIST AND Brer.—The usual weekly family 
gathering in tbe Plymouth leeture-room was 
largely attended last evenit After the ardi- 
nary opening exercises Mr. sher sald: “T 
will rend a note which L bave received,” He 
then read as follows: "Will you please remem- 
ber in your prayers just for one night a poor little 
music-teacher in the oil regions? Ask that ber 
petition may be heard and answered, nud that 
she may possess that ponce which has thus far 
been sought in vain. Praying seems to her like 
trying to send a telegram to a friend without un- 
derstanding the art of telegraphinp, One may 
try, but if the operator does not ren r assistance, 
the message, however important, would not 
reach its destiuation.'’” 

In relation to this Mr. Beecher remarked : 
„That's a good figure anyhow. I think myself 
n grent deal of praying is like a person dmm- 
ming on a telegraph instrument without the 
least idea of what they are doing; but even at 
that there is somebody at the other end who 
knows that somebody is trying to do some- 
thing.” He then continued at length, explain- 
ing the nature and importance of prayer, hold- 
ing that we should pray always and for our- 
selves, and those who prayed oftenest were the 


least skeptical as to their prayers being un- 
swered. 
Brother Holliday difered from Mr. Beecher 


somewhat ns to asking other people to pray for 
us. He had gone repeatedly to un, old colored 
woman to ask her to pray for him when he 


special emergency, and b 


anybody to pray for him seemed n superituity. 
Wlien fie wax in Stratford-on-A von he went into 
n large brewery, nnd the brewer showed him an 


large ns a beer cask itself, and the great vat 
tains as much beer 
would hold that had been there for two years 
ripening, and the iden exime over him that if he 
should bring a tumbler there and try to get a 
glass of beer out of that spigot how he Abe 
drenched im beer, and bave to swim for it; and 
he ax. v so about the great stream of Christ's 
love—that it was boundless, and no man 
could try to get ever so litle without belng 
drowned in it.—New York World. 
—— $e 
A young servant girl from an almshouse, who 
was noted for her want of appreciation of tr 
und honesty, came, in ber Sunday 
to the word conscience. Her teacher usked her 
ifshe knew what it meant, ''Yes" she rep 4 
„have heard it was a still, volest an! 
then naſvely added, “but J never heard | 
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ATT RD. Mrs Ella der- NOW RBADY | 
8 Wel wife of the deceased, testi- 


A FINE RADICAL ROMANCE! 


1 ‘Thirty sec- Tux 
fed: I reside at No. 50 Wes trek A 01 TO NE PUBLISHED 
onil-st.; rig wan office in Pincst, BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 
Md Monday, and left it with kin 1 2 (VOLUME 11). SERIALLY 
bance there; we le ie ; 
1 1 boinga little in advance ; 2 


Mrs. Folk and her sister, Mr. Dupignac, 


my husband, and myself left the office in | tains the full contan of free. retla eon it oon THE INDEX FOR 1878. 
com 


ins Lhe full coursa of free religlous 


82.50, 
saira we were all close to ther; the} Prepaid by the purchaser, tho volnme will ba 
doorof Judge Sutherland's office opened, 
and the murderer of my husband came 


WE ARE Marry TO ANNOUNCE (hat we havo tecured for publication iu THE INDEX a most 
oxcellent novel, calitled 


PAUL GOW ER: 
A RATIONALISTIC STORY 
oF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


THE INDEX, 
DBawzn $8, 
Torzo, Ouro, 


Cultured Free Thought. 


— { think, when the first shot was 
fired; 1 caught e — the pee 
“i to the foot of the stairs, and im- 
— 2 ihe second shit was Lu i The Index Association, 
on the right 
— A my Meo d shot bad | Wilh iip Princlpal Oflco at No. 348, St. Chir 
J. faci Btreet, TOLEDO, O, and Branch Office at A 
been fired, my € 8 yon No. 30, Dey Streot, NEW YORK CITY, has been For the present the author desires to withhold bie namo, Hul ba Ja well known ln lHlierary cit 
his morderen i, alao, nnd caught|organized with a Capital Stock of ONE HUN. | les ue a writer forile best Engljeb and American magazines. Of another story wriiten by him Mi 
M of his right arm; us I did so [| DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the purpose 
looked up the stairs; the murderer of my | of publishing Tracts, Booka, and 


husband, also advancing, fired the futal TH XE INDEX " 


; it come, and it lodged in my 
Dans ight breast; my husband then | A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Ra- 
: tional Religion. 


walked a few PM und leaned against 

the baulater; turn io me he grasped] It ta the objet of THE INDEX to give public 
bis chest and said, Lu shot; that ball) utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bit me; King did it; call the doctor;" Le | boar matured thought of the age on all religious 
then walked with me into an adjoining questions, and to apply 1t directly to the cela! 
‘offico and sat down in n chair; for fesr| and political amelioration of soclely. It is edited 
that the man would escape, Í rushed out| sy FRANCIS k. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM 


of the office; o crowd had assembled; 1| gr, STEVENS, with the following Mat of Edt- 
id. “Where is that man? Have they | toria Contributors;— 


ams] him?" People said, “Whot—| ( & PROTAINSGHAM, New York City. 
what !—-where *" 4 said, “James C.| TROMAS W. HLGGINSON. Newport, T 
WILLIAM J; POTTER, Now Bedford, Masa. 


King; le bas shot my husband; arrest J. R, 
: "| RICHARD P. HALLOWEL Mare. 
him—the man with the light overcoat;"| WILLIAM E. BERNCER, Haverhill, Mass. 


JAMES PARTON paya: "I consider il a maater-plece of narrative.“ Mr. O. B. FROTBINGHAM, 
who was eo kind as lo read “PAUL GOWER" In mannscript with apecia) roferenco to ite publica- 
tion iu THR INDEX, permite us to publish the followIng:-— 

“Taye looked otor Mr.-——'s novel, and (bink it wonld bo an attractive featare in THE ` 
INDEX. It le very strong, and t found it very Interesting. Tho story js remarkably wel) told; 
the charactors are firmly drawn; and the religione tone of ft wil! anit the paper well, The style le 
nervous and simple; the Incident Is varled; the development la natural. Tho writer has put 4 
vast deal of thought Into it, and spont great labor on it with admirable effect, My Judgmont may 
bo a: fault, but I think it wonld adorn TRE INDEX, It will divide well as a sorla), which will he 
an advantage. 
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tome] to my husband and found him] Rev. CHAS. VOYSEY, London, Kugland. Bchool. of Travel than he intended, and viel some 
sinking rapidly; I thon, with tho assist- Po F.W. NEWMAN, Weston auper Mare, | s. Nows from tho Uuled States. Old Friends, 
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upon the floor; n coat was put under bis : A. Familiy Antecedcnta. b4.—Wherein wo Journoy from the North to 
heal; be emed relieved foru moment] Every Liberal should subecribe for THE IN. 5 poor Relations. Marly the most Southern of the United 
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ments; the first I remember à priest was arly exposltor of the differences between Free 10.—Harry Franklin. 06.—A Return and a Dieappolntment. 
there; he asked me if I was a Catholic;| Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and 2 i) Never Overtaking and always Purening." b. Tue Contents of which ought to surpris 
[wold him Iwas; he asked if my hus- the best means of becoming well informed of] 5. , Catastrophe. nobody. 
bend was ond; J told him no; he üsked|the arguments and the movements which the 1g. Locked-ont fur (be Night. bin which Paul hears more New of 
de lf my husband had ever made known | Church will have to moet in the future, i4.—lo which divers Persone callon each other Friends of an Uneatlefactory Character. 
any desire to become a Catholic; I id] Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng- without Invitation or Introduction. 58.— Wherelu Paul Gower and the Rer. Gear 
bo had; he asked me if he should baptize | land, in a letter tothe editor published In THE |15.- sickness and Convaleacence. Bligh smoke s cigar together. 
him; L told unn yes; the question was| INDEX for January 4, 1878, says; That the 10. Esther Fronklin. 00.—Accompanice Paul to London and dete 
wel my husband if he wished to be|wantof a Journal entirely devoted to Religion | 17.— Contain Explauations and Confidencor, hin Doings in that Metropolis, 
iwptized, he mised his eyebrows nnd in qo widget reuse of tbe word sbould ba felt | 18.—Conclades with à Street Row at (he Door of 61.—Ia a Continuation of Chapter 6). 
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vat lookin f — 1 id s vn d In 151 called religione or theological perlodicals 14, sa | »3, — My Native Land, Good Night!" wrought upon to Good ss will aa Eyll Pur- 
4 i E ar Buy des, P rtienlarly | you know, veey large." $$, — Eylstolary aud Marliime. poses. 
mining gaze ol many eyes, particularly > " York Clty und 65.—Whbicb only thore Itendere who bave some 
ei Esways, leciures, aud other ra of a|24.—Is maloly in Pralee of New Vor y 
eyes muscullne, always on the lookout RAYA, i papo knowledge of Human Nature will fhink at 
tur feminine faces, During the intermis- thoughtfal and liberal character; odltortal arti- Amerieane in Genernl. us Po 
ion al noon, a spruce young minister eles; forelgn and domestic corrospondencee ; | 25.—Paul'a Father. 46. Wherein we gat rid of 3s. Franklin for 
seppel op to the presiding clder, and | book reviews and noilces; communications, | $6.— T ranepires in or near Nassan Street, "das end ATI 
Vaid, with an air of :ecrecy,— selecilone, and other miscellaneous matter; In | T.—More New Faces. > Cur M mn the e wore. ah 
“Did you observe the young luly who] short, whatever can bert promoto the general | $8.—Ie Couveraatlonal and Vuleditctory. . Dhue MA ds Row — 
sal by the frst pillar on the left;“ cause to which THE INDEX is devoted will bo | 9.—Tlie Christening aia . — Paper. Desi lari NIGING: 
"Ves hl die hoty M " i H Ji Ng ira qus acit nr IONALISTIC vt erii 3 (8. - Conlalls various matters, Rellective, Rural, 
* d g . e 1 E ^s — . * 
red iat he Lord desiren , . , 
8 yep A — pearing serially in THE INDEX, and wilt run eec ee yam CU" (.—New York again, And what Paul did and 
nion and helpmeet in | duf x 
Whe work of the ministry = m pete ——— three 85.—Whereln Richard Sabin lays down a Square e n F b 
må $3.00 for oi ` t. — 
ul wer as a good Christian ought, | ori, on tral. All MALL SUBSCRIPTIONS „ OF rue Porempine." varlaus for partleularisation, 
gin object. But in n few mos st he addressed lò £ " Richard Sabin 71.—le as Desultory as the ono preeeding ft, and 
mente another candidate for ministerial | n 20. In which Paul Gower and Richa x a fatal without — 
"foris and honors, and for the name of THE INDEX, amueo themselves. " 2 — and Bohemian De- 
— id, 121 confidentially to make Drawer 88, Toledo, Oblo. | %-—A short a Moli 8 T er have dag Hor (uy MOO, 
wat like impression regarding ue 87.—A Young Man's Theologica) Experiences, y $ ;and News 
ame identical young Indy. ganding w- z " X THACTB" (No. 1| 88,—Consequencer. 78.—A Loving Heart, telf-portrayed; and No 
“You had better n- it ^ hil N T) W qt on recelpt of 9. A Dexcent Into Bohemia from England. 
le wt — c * | . d 
bat w be toa hasty in del alman tbe s hiy conte e An ngen for the) | 49,—More of the mame Subject. a Hk end * — 2 a Bcoun 
ms such impressions,” said the pru- ot "Tho Gael or Speeches 4201 have now | dl in which wo (alk about the Fourth Batata of * 2 —— ast bud Rupee 
Leer, And he said well, for hardly | res "Trutia for the Times,’ andi admire them) ` New York City. "^ Charleston on en Historical Occasion. 
Pre aad * p second youth cold — "hord) s" "Lecture 2 ible,” by Rar. u. Al Prata." T6.—In which a formor Acquaintance takes Paul 
d Ae, ere a thin! approached with | Charlcs Vortex; “Christlon Dien by | 48.—The Kevorond Jim Bcobell. into hie confidence concerning his Domestic 
— AP and while the worthy | F. E. Abbot: dom, the 8 NN 44.—" The Cornucopla." Mailt. e 
mar wilh Ha marvelted, u fourth drew Titer Tuo Present Heaven," by Ray, Ù, |48.—^ One Moro Unfortunate. Sir 77—Might have had (ho same Title as Chapter 76, 
D question,— b. Frothtugham,; "The Christian Amendment," | 46.—In which the Story progresses for abour Six Se~ oro talk of Boceaslon, and the Heqmel 
4 Jou notice the fine, noble-lookin E K. Abbot. "The Vision of Heaven” Months. “> "a Cafantropho. 
woman on your lelt — ^ g Mol r. W. Newinan. Thin serien contains in the À Little Adveniurens of Richard Sabin's rop 
“Yes, cried the swelli m ag te over Iwo hundred pagea of closely 4.— v aal 19.—A Companion-Picture to what we have seen 
"Well sin” w ing eder. ted reading matter. Address THE INDEX, | 48. -Tnjiired Innocence. - 1n Charloslan, but on a larger Reale. 
Mia. d — rad v? ie Deo win rawer N. Toledo, Obla. 49,—'\Lead on - 1 3 a 80.— Cleara tho way for tho Noxt and Last. 
1 un * stroogly| — Tey s 60, —Just whal might have beon Expected. 2 
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colleges of the conntry have afforded tho beat in- 
ateuction fu this branch, aud have succeeded In 
producing the most accomplished penmen. 
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uinanship who bave not heard of thle wondor- 
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bis skill. Us large specimens bave aliractod 
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exhibition. 
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THE INDEX begins its fourth volume under the 
most flattering ansplces. Steadily working for 
the religious omancipation and noblest cultare 
of humanity at large, and more immediately of 
tho American pooplo, it has recolved from tho 
liberal public a moet generous support. Tho 
capital stock of the Index Association has boen 
wubscribed nearly to the full amonnt of Ono 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. The circulation of 
the paper has moro than doubled within the past 
year. Influential friends have given their means 
and their co-operation to lis causo, Many of the 
bert writers hoth of America and Englond are 
constant contributors fo {te columns. Tho pew 
ple welcome {ts words, grow dally more inter- 
ested In [is ideas, and become dally more ac- 
lively participant in the great movement It repre- 
genta. From all parte of the country a contin- 
ual stream of letters pours in from the old and 
the young, fron the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered anz tho flliterato, from men and from 
women alike, cxpressing tho warmest sympathy 
and tho profoundest interest In the work It Is 
doing. 


With all thls encouragement to perssvero ia 
tho great cansa which thas oppeals to the best 
hopes and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
for the com\ng year will possess increased moans 
of influence. It Is doubled in alze, and must 
soon be more than doubled in power. It will 
address self more earnestly than ever lo mon 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to obere tho best lifo and thought of the age, and 
10 impari it even to the indifferent, the superati- 
tions, and thu onslaved, It already wields a 


THE INDEX. 


great influence, which must grow greater every 
day, as brave men and pure women flock to the 
standard It upholde. 

Iu additlon to ite gonera! objects, the practical 
object lo which THE INDEX will bs henceforth 
specially devoted fa the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent sccularlzation of the political and edaca- 
{ional Institutions of Ibo United Slates, The 
Church must give placeto the Republic in the 
affections of the people. The last vestiges of 
eccloslaatica] contro! must ba wiped ont of the 
Constitutions and Statutos of tho several Siates, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
Nations! Conatitution, To accomplish this ob- 
Ject, the Liberals must make a united demand, 
and presont an un broken front, and the chief prac- 
cal atm of THE INDEX will be henceforth to 
organize a groat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Let every one who believes in thie moye- 
mont give It direct ald by helping to lacrease the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading paper or 
essay of a thoughtful character, lu each los ue, 
will continue to be one of the most marked fea- 
tures of THE INDEX. 


Regular editorial contributions will coutinue 
to be furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
lers who have already done so much to give to 
THE INDEX Sts present high position. Mr, 
Conway and Mr. Vorsrr have kindly consented 
to fornish every woek alternately a Lomnomx 
Lerren containing matters of general Interest to 
radical readers, 


A new LirrxAur DuxPARTAESTernUrsc(pg book 
notices and reviows by writers of the fret ercel- 
lence, will be specially acceptable to the readers 
of THE INDEX, and supply a want which has 
been keenly felt, Rey. TmowAs Vicxrzms, of 
Oinelnuatl, and Rey. Enwamp C. Towxs, of 


Now Haven, will write regularly for this depart- 
ment; and thelr names nre a sufficient guarantee 


that it wil] be characterized by scholarabip and 
ability. 


Every laue of THE INDEX will also contain 
^ Boston letter from Mr. Bipwrr H. Mosas, late 
editor of the Rapicat, whose EvEwrxo Norzs 
will be found one of the most attractive featnres 
of the paper. Other Interesting correspondence, 
communications, exLracis from valunblo booke 
and perlodicala, and miecellaueous articles, will 
aleo bo published; and such improvements will 
be made from time to time aa clreumatances ahali 
render poselule. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


The New York Office of the Index Association 
as been removed to No. 8, Dey Street, gronnd 
floor, and ls easy of accoss to suy ono In New 
York or iis suburba. Mr. E. F, Dinsmore, a 
young gealleman of liberal education, radical 
Convictions, and excellent buslaces ubility, will 
have charge of the office, where all the pudlica- 
tions of the Association will be kept constantly 
ou salo, snbscripiluns and advertisements re. 


celved, nnd all other businoss prompily attended 
to. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agenta fur THE INDEX are Wauted In 
evory city and town füroughout tho country. 
The most )iberal terms are offered. Sond for cir- 
culars at once. 

Tho names, with address in ull, must be sent 
st the rame time, Accompanied with the money 
in each caac. No orders will be fillad |f theso 
condiilons aro not complied with, 


TERMS, 


The price of THE INDEX Is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at tho same 
tale for shorter poriods, All remiitancos of 
money must be at the sendor's risk, anloas for- 
warded by cheque,registored letter, or poat office 
money order, 

Address THE INDEX, 


Dna win 38, 'T'oLxDo, Omio. 


A UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


A BYNOPSIR 


Photographs and Autographs | FAVT GOWER, 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE IINIEX, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W, J, POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBBT, 
A. W. STEVEKS, 
T. E. ABBOT. 


ES” The PHOTOGRAPH of any ONE of the 
above-named persons will be mailed post-pald ta 
any NEW enbsecriber who shall remit $8.00 for 
one yoar'a subscription to Tas Tenas. 


£^ To any one who shall s yad a list of namos 
of from one to eight NEW subscribers and $8.00 
for each, a corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be mailed post-paid, to ba given to these 
subscribers; and the eamo number of Photo- 
graphs ehali also be malled, poet palid, aa pre- 
miom to the sender himself. 


To any onc who shall send 80.00 for three 
years’ anbecription to Tax Impex in advance, a 
fall set of the Photographs shall be mailed poet- 
paid, 


None of the above Photographs wil] be 
sonl, unless epeclally requested and unless a 
cholce le made from the llat. 


The Autograph of each of the above Amer- 
ican writers will in all csaba accompany the cor- 
rerponding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the Mnglish 
writers, 


E^ These Photographs are well executed, are 
not on salo any whore, and can be obtained In no 
o'her way, In offering them as premiums, the 
INDEX ASSOCIATION roly on the good will 


and active co-opera'ion of all frionds of Tun 
Innex. 


All orders for Photographs and romitian- 
cea of money shonld be addressed to 
TIE INDEX, 


Dzawzn $8, Toumpo, Omio. 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


"PAUL GOWER" te a litory of English aud 
American Life; the localization being pretty 
equally divided betwoen both countries, It 
embraces some London, some (English) coun. 
try life, much of New York Journalism, Inciad- 
ing the humorous and Bohemian" alde of tt; 
travel from Canada to New Orleans; à midway 
transition, again, to Great Britain, ands return 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
conclades,—the closing scones transpiring in 
the Virginian península, during McClellan's un- 
auccessfal campaign there In the second Year of 
the iate civi) war. The whole narrative occurs 
in the five years precediog ihat event, incldwat- 
ally involving much thet led up to it, partle- 
ularly seceasion-tíme in Charleston, South Car. 
olins, the inside detalis of which are not ia. 
curious, 

It la, also, In tho very warp and weft of ten 
heterodox, rattonaliatic, antitheological novel; 
ita main object belng the expoanre ef the logical 
results of certain socalled religious opinions 
on the life and character of ihose who bold 
them. Ite author bas endeavored to «how how 
those, often. sincero and consrientious persons, 
are and must be, not on]y not tha better, bat the 
worse for thelr adherence to certain theological 
tenets, now obsoloto with all advanced ibinkery, 
but atili dreadfully potential with the oni»- 
quiring and acquiescent on bo'b sides of the 
Atlantic. He exhibits how these opinions 
polson (he kindly apringe of natural affection, 
pervert character, and are, in short, utterly 
mischievous and deplorab'e, This, (he Miti- 
ment of a Jong-cberisbed purpose, has not, he 
delle ves, auffered from not being obtraded, dl- 
dactically or othorwire, but allowed lo transpira 
naturally in the course of a novel involving 
more than anif-fheologieal objects, Ii is em 
phatically astory, with a distinct and carefully 
wrought-ogt plot, kept in view from beginnia) 
to end. 


Frec Religious Association. 


Tho Report In pamphlet form, of the Ansv 
Mesrrya of the Fass Reticiova Association I 
1873, can be obialned by applying to the Bec 
lary, W. J. Porran, Naw Baproro, Mase, 
contains essaye by JoAn W, Chadwick, on “L 
ERTT AnD THE CHURCH II ANA a;“ by C. D. 
Milla, on the question, "Dogs RTO =» 
AESENT 4 PERMANENT BRATINEST or THA | 
Max MIND, on 18 IT A FERIRBARLS Surse 
nom!" and by O. B. Froihingham, on "Tux 
ton oF HUMANITT;" together with (he 
port of the Executive Committoe, and addr 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Al 
Lucretia Mott, Cella Burleigh, Horae Sx 
Alesander Loos, and others. Price, 5 cent 
packages of foo or more, W cents each. 

WH, J. POTTER, 
Sacra 


Che Inder 


Three Dollars a Lear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Votvus 4. 


TOLEDO, 0., AND NEW YORK, MARCH 1, 1873. 


Single Copies Eight Cents. 


Waor No. 166. 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 

Tbe bout for action has arrived. The cause of freo- 
dom calls upon us (o combine our strength, our seal, our 
effort. These are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


property aball no longer be exompt from just taxation. 
i Wedemend that the omployment of chaplains in 


4 We demand that all religious aervices now sus- 
tained by the government si be abolish 
analy that the ee of the Bible in the public schools, 

ether 


. Conso. 

& Wo demand that the qudlelal oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be 
abolished, and that simplo afirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury shall be established la its 


ee Frantage shall be couceded to Christianity of any 


basis: and (hat whatever changes shall prove necessary 
to thls end shall be cousixtontly, unfiinchingly, and 


promptly made, 
Let us boldly and with high purpose meet the duty of 
the hour. I submit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


ten of religion ; and 
Whereas, Certain grave inconslatencies with the gon- 
gone of the United States Constitution still mark 
e practical administration of our political system, 
ping Hie perpe re U rte te e ex- 
ic schools, ani a co ah 
perity of the atire land; per per 
Tamron, Wo, the undersigned, heroby associate 
dureel ves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGEMRMENT, $ 

Arr. L.—The name of thle Association shall be THs 
LrstzAL LEAQUE or. 

Att. L—The object of tho Liberal League shall bo to 
monre practical compliasod with the “Demands of Lib- 
eralism” throughout the country, and os liy in -—: 

Also, as soon as Ove hundred such Liberal Leagues 
shall have been formed in different places, to send two 
delegates to a National Convention of Liberal Langues, 
pas bereafier called, In order to co-operate witli ali the 

terals of the country in securing the needed reforms. 

ART. L-The means employed In work! for those 
objecta shall be regu | meetings, froo discussions, 
lectures, addresses, conventions, the platform and the 
prem in general, and all such other means as are peace- 
thie, orderi 

for 


La right, 
4. measures shall be adopted for rulsing 
fom (be League as shall be prescribed 1n the By- 
112 two-thirds vote of the members, 
ART.&—Any person may become a member of the 
Lagu by Subscribing bis or her name to these Articles 


Ast, The Officers of the Lea, U d 
dent, 4 pan president, ar e a Treasurer, poni 


d 
ART, 


dutie shall be those common! 

y int to these 
legii Vo then x os ary aba " 
when ^ D vention of Liberal Leagues 


Ast. J. Tuche Articles of A 

A icles oi ment m 7 
- A — vole ot "the Aud LJ nk at 
amendment shin 4 Ey i$ y wee 

at least two weeks previous to auch meeting, 
AEN 1 pledge to you my undivided sympathies 
— Most vigorous co-operation, both in THE INDEX 
du ol It, in this work of local and national organ- 
— * at once tò lay tho foundations of 
— 4! party of freedom, which áhall demand 
sularization of our munieipal, state, and 
—̃x — Send to me promptly the list of 
rer rad . Liberal League that may be formed, 
125 ug list of all such Leagues shall be kept in 
Aute E; Bonm; then, to the great work of freeing 
— m tho usurpations of the Church! Make 
* am gan Océan to occan sacred to human 
— A^ that you are worthy descendants of 
Wop * and patriotism gu vo us a Constitu- 
ten and with superstition ! Shakeof your alum- 


3 chalna to whioh yon have too long 


o. Jan. l. m. FRANCIS K ABBOT. 


k . rl 


Fey n lums an tutions su 
— d by pu je moa shall be discontinued i 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; J. Galll 
Vice President; P. A. 1 j, Bereta 
ries; E. K. Thomas tee * Eli, -— 


Boston, Mass.—J. 8. Prosident; A. 
Smith, Vico prs ^s P. Tienie v i. et 
Becretaries; J. A. J. Wilcox, Treasurer; R. H. Ran- 
Hed F. W. Clarke, II. B. Btorer, Executive Commit- 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 1873. 


ZORGASTER AND THE RELIGION OF THE AN- 
CIENT PERSIANS, 


BY JOUN W, CHADWICK, 


FOURTH LECTURE IN THE COURSE OF &IX “SUNDAY APTEB- 
NOON LECTULES," GIVEN IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL, ROSTON, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THR FREE RELIGIOUS ASHOCI- 

ATION, JANUARY 26, 187%, 


It will never be possible, it would seem, for the 
student of comparative theology to understand 
the ancient religion of Persia so well as that of In- 


dla. Not but that that religion bas its living vota- 


rics, who are quite confident that they know its 
history from the most anciont times, Not but 
that these votaries have their sacred seriptures 
corresponding to the Vedas and the Institutes of 
the Brahmans, the Tripitaka of the Buddhista, 
and the Christian's Bible, But the living vata- 
rica of Parsceism ure but u feeble remnant of tho 
mighty following it bad in ancient times, and 
their present Scriptures are by their own confes- 
sion, which is amply corroborated by internal 
evidence, hardly more (han a few scattered frag- 
ments of a once extensive literature, These facte 
and prospects are the more disagreeable because 
our interest ja excited and our curiosity piqued 
by the great fume of Zoroaster in the Greek and 
Tonan world, and by the relations of Christian- 
ity, by means of Jewish mediation, with the 
Pemlan faith, The classic world had no such 
lively contact with the Indian peoples as with 
the Persians, and thelr religions had for it no 
such beguiling charm, According to Pliny, Ar- 
Istotle fixed the date of Zoroaster at six thou- 
sand years before the death of Plato; I. e., about 
eight thousand five hundred years ngo, about 
two thousand five hundred years before the cren- 
tion of the world by the old way of reckoning. 
Plutarch gives n couple of pages to Zoroaster ſu 
his Morale, and hardly more than he could tell 
was known of the Persian teacher or his religion 
till the researches of Anquetil-Duperron in the 
middle of the elgbteenth peng But, as we 
should naturally expect, it was the Neo-Platon- 
ista who found in Zoroaster's oracles a spirit 
nearest kindred to their own. Across the pages 
of Plotinus and Porphyrius and Jamblichus, and 
their school, drifts ever and anon the shadow of 
this far-off eastern sage. From these writers 
quite a collection of detached sentences could be 
made, attributed to Zoroaster, and not without 
intrinsic value, but of very doubtful authentic- 
ity. And yet these scattered and elusive hints 
were of themselves conclusive that there was be- 
hind them a religious and etbical development 
of the most striking character. Only some 
mighty flame could shed Its light and shower its 
golden sparks over such mighty areas of space 
and time. 

The relation of Judaism, and hence of Christ- 
lanity, to the Persian faith, is a yet deeper source 
of interest in the latter, and makes still more 
painful the feeling that we are never likely to 
understand it as we can lta Indlan relations. 
And not only is the material for scholarship to 
work upon made smaller in amount and more 
dublous in Its quality in the case of Parseeism 
than In the ease of Brabmanism and Buddhism, 
but the material we have has not Tes eer 

English scholars, been thoroughly over auled. 
Rut men of great ability and inexhaustible pa- 
tience are hard at work, and, Jf I could {pone 
this lecture ten or a dozen years, I could make it 
much more instructive and satisfactory to you 
and to myself than I um able to at pres- 


ent. And although we have not 9 
dant data as we would fain and altbongh 
the material we bave is capable of yielding 
further secreta to the Importunities of scholar- 
ship, the advance that has been made from igno- 
rance ta knowledge la truly wonderful, and en- 
ables ua to distinguish all the essential features of 
this great religion. Early in the eighteenth 
century it was first perceived that, if Western 
Europe was ever to know an ing about the 
Persian religion, it must consult the documents 
of that religion still in posseaaion of its votaries, 
Before the middle of the century, copies of many 
of these documents bad been deposited in the Ox- 
ford libraries, but there was not n scholar in Eng- 
land who could read the language jn which they 
were written; a dead language, not understood 
in the majority of casea even by those who rolled 
its phrases, like sweet morsela, under their plous 
tongues, 

One would hardly expect to find anything ro- 
manticin the history of Oriental studi: “4 bat nore 
than one department of them has been lighted up 
by c erue d romantic actions. Thus, in the de- 

ment of Buddhism, we have the romance of 
oma de Kéris, the Hungarian traveller, who 
In the hope of discovering the ra, ay habitat of 
bis Turanian sncestors, journeyed on foot from 
Hungary to Thibet, there to find his original en- 
thusiasm taught up with a 183 object of 
which was the Buddhist literature of bet. 
The history of Avestan studies furnishes his peer, 
the celebrated Anquetil-Duperron, In 1754, he 
Was & young man of 23, pursulng Oriental studies 
in Paris, when a few lines copied from one of the 
Oxford MSS, fell under bis notice. Immediately 
he formed the resolution to go to India and obtain 
possession of ihe Zoroastrian writings and ac- 
quire the knowledge necessary for their interpre- 
tation. But it was no easy matter for a young 
man, without money, to get from France to 
Indis one hundred and twenty years . He 
Betin motion all the influences he could com- 
mand to procure the means of going and for hls 
support while there, but he found ns little faith in 
his new world, when he spoke of it to kings and 
pancen as Columbus found In his. He waxed 
esperate, and, as France at that time was dis- 
puting the control of India with perte and 
sending off regiments to do her fighting there. 
Duperron joined one of these regiments an 
actually marched out of Paris, as he says, to 
the lugubrious sound of an ill-mounted drum." 
But, before he had set sall, the reward of his 
enthusiasm and persistency came in the shape of 
a discharge from the military service, a free pas- 
sage, and n pension. He did not, however, reach 
Surat, tho scene of his E labors, untli 1768. 
But once there, he finally succeeded, by dint of 
various E in procuring les of the 
Parsec ptures; and, with the aid of native 
riests of the religion, he translated them Into 
is native tongue. He was about to devote him- 
self to the study of Sanserit, when the 
up of the French power in India obliged him to 
leave the country. Could he have earried out 
his purpose, his contribution to Western knowl- 
edge would have been much greater than It 
proved, for the knowledge of Banacrit has proved 
to 0 cg ny key that can Eon — » 
of the Avestan language and religion; an 
was not till fifty yom later, that tbls knowl- 
edge was acquired by E an scholars and the 
defects of Duperron's work were clearly seen. 
Not but that on his return to Europe his labore 
and bis character were fle ed, Pepe- 
cially did Sir Willlam Jones, the ploneer of Ori- 
ental scholarship in England, attempt to brin 
contempt upon him and his work. Others Join 
in with Sir William, and for a time success a 
peared to crown thelr efforts, After all hia fai 
&nd energy, Duperron seemed destined to the 
humiliation of seeing his Parsee Scriptures re- 
ed aso forgery and himself as a dupe who 
fad allowed himself to be fooled to the top of his 
bent by a set of Indian sharpers. 

But this aay: eriticlam was ultimately re- 
versed; the originals of Duperron were accred- 
ited as genuine, as they deserved to be, by the 
very efforis that were made to pow them for- 
gerles. A eriticlem remained behind, however, 
Which at first no one thought of, but wbich was 
quite as damaging ns the first. The originals 
were Justifled, but the translation of Duperron 
proved to be quite worthless. Witb the rise and 


us 
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i of Sanscrit scholarship, it was discovered 
t o de language of the Persian Seriptures had 
much in common with the language of inp 
Vedas, It became evident that the Parsees 
Surat had nearly lost the ability to read intelli- 
gently their own sacred books, nnd that Det 
ron had done little more than get a doubtfu 
meaning of the separate words and string tuath 
together in some poor fashion of his own. The 
tusk of translating the originals was all begun 
anew, with Vedie Sauseril for a guide, aud it is 
now being Tapidiy pushed forward. ‘Thou h 
much remains to learn, much has been already 
light. 
E IT ou have clearly apprebended 
what 1 have said thus far, und are not already 
informed about this whole matter, there are nt 
least two things which I have spoken of that 
must seem to you to ned rear. x H 
o fact that Du ound the followers oi 
23 in Western India. The other Is the 
fact that Vedic Sanserit proves to be the best in- 
of the Zoroastrian writings. = 
Consider, first, the matter of locality, ‘The 
religion of Zoroaster was the religion of ancient 
Persia, Why then did Duperron go to Western 
India when he wanted to look into it? , Thereby 
hangs a tale,—a tale without a parallel, it seems 
to me, in the ous history of the world, with 
one exception; t, the tale of Judaism, a re- 
ligion without a country, ey maintaining {ts 
identity with marvellous fidelity under the most 
various national and social forms, and in spite of 
the most cruel and persistent persecution. Per- 
sia emerges from the darkness of the pre- 
historic times into the light of history and the 
t com; of nations, with the vel of 
— n her hunds. There is abundant evi- 
dence of this. The faith of Cyrus and Darius 
nnd X the kings of the great Persian mon- 
archy in the fifth and sixth centuries before 
Christ, when its boundaries foreshadowed the 
immense extent of the t Roman Empire of 
n later day,—the faith of those times has Jeft its 
solemn record on the glant ruins of Persepolis, 
“What I have done here and what I have done 
elsewhere,” reads one of the inscriptions made 
by Xerxes in the enduring stone, “I have done 
by the grace of Ahura-Mazda;" and Ahura- 
N a was the Zoroastrian god, better known to 
us under the name of Ormazd, or Ormuzd, It 
is very certnin that the religion of Zoroaster, 
at this time, was not a religion of the day, nor 
of yesterday. It was not a new discovery. It 
had all the marks of a long-standing, well-de- 
veloped faith; n fuith with centuries of rever- 
ence and tradition at its back. In the Avesta, 
Zoroaster is connected with the king Vistaspa; 
and Duperron was misled by a fanciful resem- 
blance, and misled hundreds of others, with 
identifying this Vistaspa with Hystaspes But 
anism was already venerable when Da- 
rius was born. Tts beginning was al- 
ready lost in an immemorial antiquity. In the 
times of Cyrus and Darius it was the object of a 
boundless veneration. But in the fourth century 
before Christ, Alexander the Great came raging 
over Western and central Asia, and he made 
the Persian monarchy his spoil. The Parthian 
2 — succeeded his debauched and tyrannous 
utenants, but the ancient religion lost its 
power and prestige more and miore, until in the 
year 229 of our era, the Parthinn dynasty was 
overthrown and the Sassanian was established 
in its place. Thismovement was not more po- 
litieal than religious. Its leaders were devoted 
to the Zoroastrian faith. There was now à revi- 
val of that faith, even more remarkable perhaps 
than the revival of Brahmanism in India after 
centuries of hibernation. For Brahmanism, it 
would seem, was never quite so dend ns Zoroastri- 
anism was under the Macedonlansand Parthians. 
Under the new régime, Persian became n power 
hardly less mighty than in the days of Cyrus and 
Darius King Ardeshir gathered from all parts 
of Persia a great assemblage of priests, and, from 
their memory and recitation of the ancient 
seriptures, so much of them as was not forgotten 
was again collected and committed to writing. 
To this — we are probably indebted for 
the records that have come down to us. The 
_ Seriptures discovered by Duperron have all the 
characteristics which we should expect to find 
marking n literature thus rescued the 
clutches of oblivion. 

The religion of Zoroaster miglit have had mil- 
lions of followers at the present timo, inatend of 
a paltry 120,000, if the all-conquering power of 

nm had not, in the seventh century, swept 
everything before it. The sword of Mohnmmed 
Waa a most persuasive rhetorician. And yet it 
found that eonquest was one thing and conver- 
ion quite another. The page of history records 
no more herate struggle and resistance than that 
of the Persian Zoroastriana against the attempt 
of the Mohammedans to subvert their glorious 
faith, They might well think Mohammed n 
poor exchange for their Zoroasler (or, as they 
called Phim, Zorathustra,) his Allah for their 
Ahura-Mazda. More than once In the world's 
history have conquered races proved to be the 
conquerors, ‘Taine has shown one striking ex- 
ample of this iu the case of the Normans and 
Saxons, The Normans conquered Saxon Eng- 
land by forco of arms. But Saxon England 
conquered ita conquerors by force of manners 


from 
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deas, So it was, to a considerable degree, 
8 The Zoroastrians conquered their 
conquerors. Persia beenme Mohammedan, but 
ite Mohammedanism received on every side the 
impress of the native faith. The stock had such 
abundant life in it that the character of the in- 
grafted wood was changed, by the Infusion of 
that life, to something very different. from what 
it was upon the mt tree. Bub there were 
those among the Zoroustrians so uncompromis- 
ing in their faith, that, even if they had known 
that this would be the result, they would not 
have accepted it; Wey wauh have preferred to 
keep Unsollied and intact the high faith of their 
fathers "They could not be compelled into sub- 
mission, but, wearying at length of rsecution, 
after three centuries of protest they became pil- 

ims and sojourners upon the earth. For u 

undred years, they found n refuge among the 
mountains of Beloochistan, the great water-shed 
of the Indus on the west} but, being finally 
driven out, they betook themselves first to one 
island and then to another in the Persian gulf, 
and at last to the main Jand and to the locality 
where they still reside. Here they have kept 
themselyes singularly free from external relig- 
ious influences. They have proved — in- 
different to the fascinations of Brahmanism 
and 5 — Pk Lore ee 
fanity. ey are a people by themselves, 
strikingly different from their Hindu neighbors 
in their superior physique and in their act- 
ive, thrifty life. They ure England's best sub- 
jects in India. They are a yery wealthy com- 
munity, but their wealth is not greater than 
their “benevolence. They have a genuine 
Quaker pride in looking out for their own 

r A Parsee pauper is a thing un- 

nown. Mr. Gong Peabody's half mil- 
lion—the largest Christian gift on record— 
looks almost petty beside three millions and a 
half given by Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy for ebarita- 
ble pu: This community of 120,000. souls 
js about all that is left of the once mighty com- 
pany of Zoroastrian worshippers. In some cor- 
ner of Persia, another little band survived the 
shocks of many persecutions and kept up loving 
communication with their migrating brethren. 
But some years ago these had dwindled to about 
forty families, and since the great famine in Per- 
sia, and its attendant horror of wild hordes swoe| 
ing oft the starving population, it would probably 
be diMeult to find, upon the soil that saw its great- 
— 3 the feeblest remnant of the anclent 
aith, 

We have thus accounted for the fact that 
modern Parseeism ha its seat In. Western India. 
But the modern relation of this religion to India 
does not begin to be so interesting and suggestive 
ng its relation, in the earliest times, to tlie ances- 
tors of the Hrahmnnsand the Buddhists. No 
history, except a line or two in the Avesta, tells 
us of this relation. But its record is the most in- 
dubitable of all records—that of language itself. 
This is what the similarity of the Avestan to 
the Vedic language teaches us—that the people 
who ereated the Vedas and the people who 
created the Avesta were originally one and the 
same people, and their religion was originally 
one and the same religion, I cannot see that it 
is, as yet, fully determined whether the family 
split up on account of their religious differences, 
or the religious differences came (ufter their 
separation upon other grounds) as the result of 
separate development. Bunsen would seem to 
think the latter. It is bis opinion that the story 
of Cain and Abel is the story of this family 
quarrel— Cain, or the Indian branch, cleaving 
to n nomadic life; Abel, the Persian, the Iranian, 
preferring agriculture, There seems to be no 
doubt that the Iranian branch did settle down to 
agricultural life much sooper than the Indian. 
But, however the separation came, and however 
the difference came in religion, it is certain that 
they both came somehow. The common parent- 
ngo of your children is not more certain, than the 
common parentage of the Indian and the Persian 
faiths. The intoxicating Soma juice is the same 
revered 5 1 in the Vedas and the Avesta, and 
the name for it is really the same, though it reads 
Homa in the latter. 1e «ame names of super- 
natural beings oceur in both of these ancient 
Bibles, with such differences in the spelling 
as a separate development would lead us to 
expect. For it must be remembered that the 
division of the race took place hundreds, if not 
thousands, of yenrs before the art of writing was 
in use. But the similarities of form ‘only make 
the differences of meaning the more interesting 
nnd remarkable. “Your God is my Devil," is 
an amenity with which we sometimes greet our 
Calvinistic friends; but this figure of speech has 
often, in the history of religion, had a veritable 
counterpart in fact; Thus, carly Christianity did 
notso much deny the existence of the Pagan 
gods as it denied their sanctity, It turned them 
into demons, A similar compliment was paid 
by the Persians to their Hindu relatives, and ro- 

mud of course, as compliments are generally. 
Pho gods of the Veda are the demons of the 
Avestu. Indra, the ehiof god of the Vedic pan- 
theon becomes in the Avesta the first lieutenant 
of Ahriman, the Prince of devils. This wrinciple 
has many illustrations. ‘Thus, the Persians had 
great reverence for the dog; the Tndinns & corre- 
sponding hatred. This difference would seem to 
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be a monument of the time when the agricultu- 
ral Aryaus used the dog to keep off the nomadic 
Aryans from their premises. 
Exactly how all of these differences were en- 
foo it is not likely we shall ever know. It 
ot at all likely that any one man—Zoroaster 
or anybody else—was personally 
such great divergencies. The gre 
are 
2 than themselves. They s 
id, “ that the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revenled." There is nlways a first erocus to 
open in the spring, but the others are not far 
behind. We know so little about Zoroaster that, 
if you should ask such scholars as Whitney and 
Miller for his story, they might v properly 
answer you, * Story ! God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir." There is a life of him among the 
Parsee Scriptures, but it is a comparatively mod- 
ern work and is made up of the most extrava- 
gant narrations. There would seem to be no 
good reason for doubting the actual existence of 
such a person, or for denying that he exercised a 
mighty influence; but the date of his appear- 
ance cannot be determined with even a i- 
mate nicety. With the advance of 
it seems to move still farther back. "The 
opinion would now place him from 1,200 to 1 
years B. C. Bunsen says 2,500 or 3, 000, and 
not think that Aristotle's date—i 000 years be- 
fore the death of Plato—is so very irrational, 
The scene of his activity is more ce than his 
date. He was "the Bactrian Sage,“ and Bac- 
tria was beyond the Eastern l the Per- 
sian Empire when they were most extensive, 
The nature of his spiritual function is not dif- 
cult to perceive, It was not unlike that of Abra- 
ham in the Semitic world. Behind ia vanity 
of Nature he felt the unity of life, — do 
distractions of Nature-worship, he lifted his 
to the one God who 1s over all, blessed forever. 
There is a story told of Abraham, in the Koran, 
which would apply just as well to Zorouster. 
"H When night overshadowed him he saw a star 
and said, This is my Lord.“ But when it set he 
aald, ‘I like not those that set.“ And when he 
saw the moon rising, he said, ‘This ls my Lord.“ 
But when the moon set, he said, ‘ Verily, if 
Lord direct me not in the right way, 1 sali 
be ns one of those who err! And when he 
saw the sun rising, he said, "This is my Lord; 
this is greater than the star or moon." 
when the sun went down, he 'O my 
pe Ium clear of these things, I my 

Ulm who made the heavens and the earth.” 
But such a story, rightly understood, does not 
record the jsolated experience of one man, It 
records the experience of — their 
doubts aud questionings culminating at 
in some superior heart and brain. 

There is not merely hostility between the Ve- 
das and the Avesta. There is development of 
ideas, There is cause and effect. Even within 
the Vedas, we hear the solemn undertone of s 


as Jesus 


PE 


the Persian branch had 
this process still went on in the Hindu branch as 
well as in the Persian. Only, when the Hindu 


had fairly reached up to the conception of n cen- 
tral Unity, he named it Brahm, while the Per- 
sian named the same conception “Mazda. 
Nor did the correlation of Siem At this 
point. The dualism of the Persi: Ahura 
and Ahriman pitted against each other—was 
BARBA, hy A mm e India, — the 
ereator ha Siva the destroyer. these 
Vishnu the restorer was added. Persian 


had no need of such a complementary deity, be 
cause there was in his God, Ahura, a N le. 
ment,—a power of restoration, a power against 
which the power of Ahriman, 

would at length be broken. 

The Avesta is regarded by the Parsees to 
day as the work of Zoroaster himself; but the 
nature of its contents does not permit us to be- 
lieve that it dates back to him, except 
in a few instances. It is written in am 
dialect than the stone inscriptions at 
which belong to the fifth century B. C. 
m — ein MÀ been lrans- 
mitted for a long time before. 
favor its remote antiquity, and so far Zoroaster 
authorship; but the internal 
against the latter supposition. 
evidently the work of many generations, 
it is dominated throughout by the genius of 
roaster, His name is constantly recurring: i 
is always spoken with the d roverence. M 
is always a summons to thanksgiving: eae 
loftiest praises bave a soberness nnd ty 
contrast very sharply with the Budd) 
and even with his own in later times, and vi 
the Christian legend of the middle ages and 
day. In the earlier portions of the Ava d 
n purely — 1 and Lond wen. 
portions ascribe to him superna 

'The name by which the Zoroastrian Seriptut 
are best known—the Zend-Avesta—is n min 
mer. They are the Avesta, pure and imp 
The Zenil is a translation and explication o 
third century after Christ, The Zand- Ava 
properly sj ing, ia this commentary and 
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ta made into oue book, the com- 
A Twig the original, line after line, 


is a V 
contalns o tem of theology or ethies or 


1080) definitely 
Peg ot this 
selves, out of auch scattered hints na the text 
offers, and readin 
fully as 
1 and thanksgivings. 
PC iof he oi pe d 
t nelu , & grea’ 
(our own in and some things th 
But it also contalne innu- 
that have not been dimmed 
and that have lost nothing of thelr ever- 
inating spiritual substance by the attrition of the 
centuries and rolllenniums that bave beat upon 
since first they rose, obedient to some 
mighty Impulse, above the stagnant levels of the 
val world. 
iel me now read you u few You 
will st ouce discover that gou are in a different 
region from that charming edic upland, or that 
Jungie of Brah Uetles, or that cold, 
joy through which 
or ve of lata been wandering, I trust, under 
The splendid gui friend Samuel 
J You resenti- 
ments of a höre developed into conscious living 
25 in such a 


delty ls 
malen, 


them and Enid seal on 


Tie aan 


Y behol! 
to thy creation. 
evil; to the good the true good, 

ein thee, thou glorious God, even to the 
lust moment of existence. In whatever time I 
have trusted in thee, thou wise and living God, 
in that thou comest unto me.“ RE 3 

There is a passage gu y Haug nn 
Bunsen to have teers spoken ty Zoroaster at the 
opening of his mission. “Every one, both man 
and woman, ought this day to choose his faith. 
In 8 there were twins, the good and 
the base, In thongbt, word and deed, Choose one 

rita, Be good, not base. Ye can- 
not belong to both of them. Some — 7 choose 
the hardest lot. Others adore Abura-Mazda by 
means of faithful actions,” 

Other sentences. from the oldest part of the 
Avesta read aa follows: "I have entrusted my 
woul to Heaven, and I will teach what is pure s0 
jong as I can." I k forever purity and 
good-mindedness, Teach thou me, Ahurn- nzda, 
oot of thyself." "I ise Ahura-Mazda who 
bas created the water and the good trees, the 
splendor of light, the earth, and all „ We 
praise our own souls, the cattle who maintain 
our life, good men and women, the mountains 
which make the watera flow, the strong wind 
crested by Abura-Mazdo." “How shall I sat- 
ily thee, O Mazda; I who have little woalth ? . . 
How may I exalt thee according to my wish? 
Iwill be contented with thy desires. This is the 
hellen of my understan gand of my soul.“ 
"Then spake Zarathustra: "Tell me then thy 
name, O pure Abura-Mazda; which is thy 
Wis, best, and fairest name?“ ‘Then an- 
‘werd Ahura-Mazda: ‘My name is He who 
tay be questioned ; the gatherer of the ple; 
— re He who takes account of men's 
Wim, lam the All-beholding; the desirer of 
"d for my creatures; He who cannot be de- 

vel; the protector ; the tormentor of torment- 
om; the ereator of all.“) This is from the 
ik Avesta. In the same section, Ahura 
h described aa the “Omniscient, the Lord over 

ords, the Forgiving, the rich in Love.” 
qe entre aspec of this lofty faith is spiritual. 
. — Jehovah is much more limited b 
ing omorphitic conceptions, Ahura bas 
istering spirits, but they never question his 
No | sey. He is the supreme, the only God. 
A? Images of bim, or of his ministering spirits, 


ve ever teen made. The Mohammedans 


z Feria u hatred of Idolatry as uncom- 


{ing else. The name 
hu be gad worshipped the fire, nor the sun. 


‘mbot of the Delt 
y. And if any symbol is nec- 
"^j, not this the best? We know, much 


— 


better than the ancient Persians did, what crea- 
ting, and sustaining, nnd renewing power there 
is in that great orb; but our knowledge of all 
other things has increased in like proportion, 80 
that he does not stand out, nearly so sharply to- 
day, from the multitude of the Almighty’s worka 
as he (id in that old time. But we ourselves can 
do no better than to use his glory as a symbol of 
the Creator's, In the dally symbolism of our 

bh. If we are not idolntrous, no more were 


olutions like the following: "As long as 1 - 
my y will stand fast in good thoughts S 155 
soul, In good words In my speech, in good 1 
in my actions. With all good am I in agree 
ment, with all evil am I at variance. With the 
punishments [of the future life] am I con- 
tented and satisfied. I have taken hold of good 
thoughts, words, and works. May the power of 
Ahriman be broken! May the reign of Ahura- 
Mazda incrense!" And again; ‘I am ateadfast 


e disciples of Zoroaster, “My Light,” | in this faith and tur f not from 
Ahura says to Zoroaster,—" My Light is hid- ny Ut, nor for the anie of 
Fora e epe me a at 4. Eu for the sake of a happy life, nor for the sake of 


“the light which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world," that Aude worships—this 
alone. All other light is but the algun of this, 
The sign may sometimes take the place of the 
rir ified, but the intention is always good 
igh, Let one more (metrical but almost 

literal) translation attest the spiritual purity of 
the Zorosstrian's conception of his god:— 

“He who before ull time t 

Lig age to life the myriad Wight ot rn. 


n longer life, nor for power nor for a kingdom. 
If I must give up my body for the sake of my 
dou I give it contentedly. I believe steadfastly 
in the good faith of Mazda; In the resurrection; 
in the bridge of souls; in the invariable reward 
of decds, and punishment of bad deeds; 
in the everlasting continuance of dise an 
the annihilation of hell; and I eve that at 
the last Ahura-Mazda will be victorious and 
Ahrimanes will perish with the Deva and all the 
children of darkness." . , . "I am full of 
hope that I may attain to paradise and the shin- 
ing heaven, where all majesty dwelleth. I 
make thla confeeslon in the hope that I may here- 
after become more zealous to accomplish good 
works and keep myself more from sin; and that 
my good deeds may eerve for the lessening of 
m and the increase of good till the resur- 
rection. 


Ín these sentences are revealed three charac- 


teristic traits of the Avestan teaching. First, 
the three-fold division of duty, which is con- 


That lives aud works In all that moves and Is. 
The anc earth rests evermore In thee, 

Who In thy wisdom hast ber frame contrived ; 
And, travolling on tho paths ordained by thoe, 
Fron down of time till latest age sho brings 
Rich gifts and Joys to him who tends her well, 
But leaves unbíest who scorns to till her soll.” 


stantly recurring—thoughts, w. and worka. 
The iden of the reward of labor, contained in | To be pure and true in all of these ls re 
these last lines, is eminently characteristic of the | resented ns the sum of all religion. Second, the 


Zoroastrian religion, It is commonly said, and 
very truly, that its leading idea is that of battle. 
Ormazd fs pitted against Ahriman, light against 
darkness, truth pm falsehood, nian against 
all the powers of darkness that strive for the pos- 
session of his soul. It te a fighting faith; but it 
la no less a 8 The fighting is largely 
to be done by working. The splendid thrift of 
the Parsee community, still extant in Western 
India, dates from the most ancient injunctions of 
thelr religion, Here la no praise of mendicaney, 
nor of asceticism, Heres faith, notonly that God 
made man, but that he meant him, It is a part 
of the religion to practise culture or some 
useful art. Fasting ls forbidden, as a culpable 
weakening of “the powers entrusted to n man 
for the service of Ormazd." Celibacy is not 
merely undesirable; marriage la a sacred duty, 
and the girl of elghteen who neglects an oppor- 
tunity to marry is doomed to hell until the resur- 
rection, Zoroaster wos wiser than Proudhon, 
who belleved that ~ property is theft.” Ho saw 
with the more sensible of our political econo- 
mists, that man’s right to the soil is opone 
to the labor that he spends upon it. e named 
the planting of n tree as a most virtuous action. 
‘With the fruits of the fleld increases the law 
of Ormazd, and with them it is multiplied n 
hundred fold. The carth lees when man 
bullds on it his house; when his flocks abound ; 
when, surrounded b wife dnd children, he 
makes the grass and the corn to grow, and plants 
frult-treea abundantly.” 

Whenever the vocabulary of a people is pecu- 
liarly rich in a particular direction, it ia safe, wo 
have been told, to infer a generous development 
of that people's life in that direction, Ihe vo- 
eabulary of the Avesta is peculiarly rich in terms 
conveying ethical distinctions. ety is so often 
substituted for morality, and the picty of the 


annihilation of hell. The faith expressed in 
such annihilation is not an accident. It is an 
essential part of the Avestan teaching. Those 
who know nothing else about the ancient Per- 
sian falth know that it was a duslistic faith. It 
had its Ormazd aud It had its Ahriman, its pow- 
ers of light aud darkness, each 
other. But it is not generally known how much 
of all this was an aftergrowtb, aud how little of 
It comparatively is to be found in the earliest 
records of the faith, The one God of Zoroaster 
does not share his throne with any other co-eter- 
nal being. The powers of darkness are rej 
sented ns the product of men'a evil thoughts. 
And when, later, Ahriman, tbe prince of dark- 
ness, is represented as a being coeval with 
Ormazd, the war between them is to have no 
doubtful termination, Hell ía to be abolished. 
Ahríman and all his hosts and all his victims are 
to become pure and true, and Ormazd is to reign 
without a rival, throughout all eternity. This 
8 one, this Impure one, who Is noth- 
ing but a devil In his affections; this stark-blind 
king of wickedness, he who does nothing but 
evil,—will yet at the end speak the wor and 
observe the laws of Ormazd, and introduce the 
wicked into the dwellings of the good. The de- 
tails of this system are wrought out very elabo- 
rately in the Bundchesch, n writing much later 
than the Avesta, but illustrating even more 
clearly the character of the religion in ita most 
rosperous days. In this writing, we discover a 
deity not mentioned in the Avesta, evidently n 
philosophie invention, the object of which 18 to 
make one in of what had become two, to 
unite Ormazd and Ahriman In a higher synthe- 
sis. This deity ls called Zerina Akerana (nime 
without bounds) He produces from himself 
both Ormazd and Ahriman. Thus the iden of 
absolute evil is renounced, Thus optimism is 
enthroned. But the religion ef Zoroaster did not 


Avesta is so highly developed, Upon wo hani really need to be pieced out in this way. It was 
= to ndi 19 — senig - A MD 2 canin monotheistic and optimistic, Its du- 
aide, But we are Tapp ppo 8 " allem was an incident, not an essential trait. 


tho most remarkable characteristics of Zorons- 
trian ethic is the positivencss of their injunc- 
tions. Tho vice of primitive ethics ordinarily ia 
their negative aspect, ‘The Mosaic. decalogue 
is entirely negative, It says, “hou shalt 
not do thus and so." It enjoins no positive 
duties, One might obey all these conimand- 
ments from his youth up nnd still be a 


And notice, also, that, in. eve: stage of the 
development of this religion, Ahriman was n 
devil, He was not another God. There has 
been a grent deal of devil-worship in the world, 
but it has all been outside of Parsecism. The 
belief In evil spirits has been commonly attended 
with a disposition to placate them with depreca- 
been ‘Good 


retty 
tory rites and sacrifices, It hns 
ignes not ) ir 1 mu 5 God" aud“ Good Devil," or nothing but ti good 
N. 1 roliibitions but ita positive deviL" Within the Christian Church for mandy 
Aan eng ure much more numerous, Thesine | centuries, the death of Jesus wns represen 


aprice paid to the devil for the souls of men. 
e doctrine of atonement took this form, till 
the eleventh 2 


which It enumerates nre mostly eius of omission, 


What are called “sins of the ridge“ —l. e., eins] Anselm revised it in 


ul from passing safely over ‘ 
Vet Pre art vie fe lon Neri | ananira ine of times, ede 
Paradise—are all zins of omission. The forme mgt eal hia. It dec 


fused to com peo e: 


shensiy 
e war against him, war 


of confession could not be more com e 


ee or parle 
“phat which was the wish without tru parley, 


than they Are. Un his power was broken aud his kingdom over- 
Ahura-Mazdn and I ought to bave thought and Whatever we may think of the con- 
have not thought, that which T ou mt 5) Dave ian this attitude was surely manly enough to 


have not spoken, that w ich I ought 


polars anii done,—of these sins 


to have done and bave not suit the mauliest among us. 
ha 


There is n third thing in the es nbove 


i words, nnd works, cor- à s 

: repent with Paian), earthly as well as quoted which I wish you — = 3 bn 
ven) Pardon me, O Lord; I repent of my “that my good d i may eVa Tor fae qn 
dm 1 Nat which was the wish of Ahrimanes of evil an the ped 0 go 8 
aud I ought not to have thought and yet have rection.’ e th A prayer LE even 
e Re 1 en [^ yenit get set an his individual salvation. He 
and yet have spoken, that which I ought no is arre Qon. oF Ji vidual fe felt the E 


ve and yet have done,—of theso sins I repent 
with thoughts, words, and works, corporea = 
well as spiritual, earthly as well as nen; only. 
Pardon me, O Lord; I re nent of my Bina." AC- 
company ing auch confessions, we meet with res- 


eed with the 
t private individ- 
r Into final peace 
4 No 


of universal life; be 
Buddhist: Never o Son 

salvation; never w. en 
rei g and’ also with Christlan Paul: 


dari; 


100 
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man liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
nine 8 was not without superlatives, as 
we perceive when Zoroaster asks Abura-Mazda 
whieh is the prayer that outweighs a hundred, a 
thousand, ten thousand other prayers; and 
finally which is the prayer “which in greatness, 
goodness, and beauty ls worth all that is be- 
tween heaven and world, and those! 
and all things created?” Ahura- a 
answered: “That prayer, O pure Zarathus' 
when a mau renounces all evil thoughts, an 
words, and works." When we arrive at the an- 
swer, the form of the question seems less extrav- 
: To arrive at prayer is 
The good seed of 


— 2 virtuous Conscience, virtuous words, 
irtuous deeds,” 
harks many psalms in the Avesta which 


com; not unfavorably with the psalms of 
David. I will quote but one of them :— 

“That which | ask of Thee tell me Thou aright, 
O living God! Who was in the beginning the 
Father and Creator of Truth? Who made the 
way of the sun and the stars? Who causeth 
the moon t wax and wane? 

“That which I ask of Thee tell me Thou 
aright, O living God! Who upholdeth the earth 
— ths unsupported heavens, so that they fall 
pot? Who made the waters and the trees of 
the forest? Who driveth the winds and the 

that they so quickly run? 

“That which I ask of Thee tell me Thou 
aright, O living God! Who made the benen- 
cent light and the darkness? Who made the 
blessedness of sl and of awaking? Who 
made the dawn and the noon and the night, re- 
calling man to his prayer ?" 

No religion has ever had a firmer faith in im- 
mortality than the religion of Zoroaster, nor a 
firmer faith in final universal restoration. In 
its ideas of hell, it never erred to the extent of 
meting out one punishment for all offenders. 
The punishment was to be measured by the 
offence. Life is called “the Way of the two des- 
tinies." This way hnving been travelled to the 
end, the things that next await the good or evil 
soul are set forth with the most charming conti- 
dence and simplicity. ‘Zarathustra asked 
Ahura-Mazda, ‘When a qe man dies, where 
does his soul dwell du ing the first night? 
Then answered Abura-Mazda: ‘Near his head 
it sits down praying.’ On this night his soul sees 
us much joy as the whole living world 
On the second and third nights the soul kee 
the same pe When the third night turns it- 
self to lig! re the soul of the pure mah goes 
forward. wind blows to meet it from the 
south, more sweet than other winds. In that 
wind there comes to meet him the sum of his 
good deeds in the r of a maiden, beau- 

l and shining. hen the soul of the pure 
man arrives at the eternal lights, a pure one, 
who lins preceded him, speaks to him saying, 
‘How thou, O pure one, come from the"per- 
ishable world hither to the imperishable?’ "hen 
speaks Abura-Mazda: ‘Ask him not, for he has 
come upon the fearful trembling way, Bring 
him hither the food that is the proper food for 
one who thinks, speaks, acts rightly," 

Such is the way of the soul; and what is the 
“ay of the body it has left behind? Sickness 
and death, the messengers of the evil Abriman, 
have polluted it. Thepure elements, carth, fire, 
and water cannot receive it. It is carried toa 
tower of silence, far away upon some lofty bill 
or mountain, and there with tender words is Jeft 
to be ex to the pure birds of heaven whom 
Ormazd makes his instruments of purification. 
When the bones have been denuded of their 
flesh, and sun and air have bleached them, 
they are considered worthy to be burled in the 
pure earth, which is the creator's perfect gift to 


man, 

But our last picture of a religion so high and 
pure and spiritual as that of Zoroaster should 
not be one so sad as this disposal of the body, 
which jars vf our sensibilities even while we 
recognize that there was no Intention of dishon- 
oring the empty tenement, that nothing could 
have been further from their thought. 

Let us turn from death to love, and from the 
eran Mery burial to the happy wedding- 
day. bride and bridegroom are seated side 
by side, and the priest pronounces on them tbis 
marriage benediction. Bethink you, if it would 
come amiss in ourown churches, or better still 
in our own homes; if you could ask a better or a 
sweeter service for your dearest friend: “Know 
ye that both of you have loved each other aud are 
therefore thus united, Look not with impious 
eye on other people, but make it your study to 
love, honor, and cherish each other as long as 
both of you remain in this world. May quarrels 
never arise between you, and may your fondness 
for each other increase from day to day. May 

‘ou both adhere to the truth, and be always pure 
n your thoughts as well as in your actions, and 
deu try to please the Almighty who is 
the lover of Truth and Righteousness, Shun 
po nar 8 + een 1 mies ty 

, ot of other men's riches, bu 
strive industriously, and without any dishonest 
means, to improve your own. Cultivate friend- 
ship between yourselves, and with your neigh- 
bors, and among those who are known to be 


‘good peo 


ple. Bo, out a helping haud to i 
rand needy. ways res your pare 
May Success cra all your efforts. May you be 
blessed with children and ndehildren. . 
May the blessings of the Almighty descend upon 

H 


ou. . 

The history of Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment reports among the legends of the Infanc ; 
of Jesus, that Wise men from the East 
brought to the Messiah gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. It isas if the writer's band 
had been constrained by a superior wisdom to 
write down that symbol of the influence which 
thereligion of Zoroaster exerted upon Christian- 
ity. For this influence was unc oubtedly im- 
mense, though not direct, but acting through a 
Jewish medium, Contact with Persia revolution- 
ized the faith which the Hebrew people had re- 
cvived from Moses. Not until after this contact 
were they fairly cured of polytheism and idola- 
try. The Old ‘Testament hus searcely n sentence 
that implies belief in immortality, because its 
various writings were completed before the Per- 
sinn influence was fairly at work. 
Apocrypha, which is to a greatextent a monu- 
ment o: 
Tt is not to be denied that the "gold" brought by 
these “wise men" Lad in it something of alloy. 
With faith in immortality came the fancy of 
n bodily resurrection. Ve cannot be very 
thankful to Persia for this contribution to the 
sum of Christian superstition, From the same 
source came the Christian devil, and the beliefs 
in angels and demons that have played so im- 

rtant u part in the great drama of our Christ- 
fon hopes and fears, There isno devil in the 
Old Testament. The serpent in Genesis is his 
Satanic majesty only by a long, long after- 
thought; and even at this, the story is quite pos- 
sibly of Persian origin. The Satan in Job is 
one of the sons of God, an accusing angel; not 
at all the devil of the later creeds. But before 
the rise of Christianity, tbe Persian "adversary!" 
had taken full ion of the Hebrew mind, 
and he m thence uncliallenged into 
the Christian consciousness, where for seventeen 
bundred years he played a fearful part, and 
where there are sears of his making that are 
still unhealed. 

Thus it would appear that Persia's gift to 
Christianity has been, upon the whole, of doubt- 
ful quality. But the whole has not yet been 
made manifest, The Jewish Talmud proves 
that the developmentof Christianity was of 
agreat movement of liberation and of higher 
aspiration in the Jewish mind. The contribu- 
tion of Persia to this movement has not yet been 
measured ; but every new increase of knowledge 
bids us regard her as one of the greatest helpers 
of the new and better time. There were gifts 
in her hands which Christianity did not choose 
to receive, with whieh, if she had received them, 
there would have gone a blessing quite unspeak- 
able. It is not too late to take them even now, 
though some of them we have already earned by 
hard experience. The Zoroastrian hatred of 
nsceticiam would have saved us from its im- 
measurable curse. The Zoroastrian love of 
work would have done much to lift the imagin- 
ary curse of Adam from our shoulders. The 
Zoroastrian sense of this world asa place to be 
redeemed and glorified would have ved a 
strong ally to the Christian idea of the A4 
of Heaven upon earth, and a sturdy foe of that 
"other-worldliness" which has been the atest 
curse of Christianity. But though nearly dead, 
the ancient faith yet speaketh, and should it 
-— no more, its history need not greatly sud- 

en us, Its life is coursing through a hundred 
million henrts upon the earth; and if, as we be- 
lieve, there is that heaven of which Zoroaster 
dreamed, it must count among its citizens a 
mighty company of men and women who, while 
ter ved, were rescued from a life of falsehood 
and impurity by his manly summons to n life of 
sacred and ideal significance. 


————— —ů—ů 

LoN DON, April 25,—In the House of Lords, 
to-night, Duke Cleveland moved the second 
reading of the Prisoner's Ministers bill, the ob- 
ject of which is to pay the Roman Catholic 
chaplains for their services in prisons. Lord 
Cleveland said be had observed that many sec- 
tions of the country, and notably Liverpool and 
its neighborhood, were intensely Catholic, and 
the passage of this bill was as much a matter of 
policy as of justice. Lord Oranmore ke 
against the measure, and declared that the time 
would come when the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome should be curbed. Lords Carnarvon 
aud Morley supported the bill as in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. Viscount Middleton 


— 


con at when jt was proposed to make a 
Romish priest an officinl person, he felt bound to 
halt. The bill was by a vote of 58 to 22. 


A New Haven revivalist the othernight painted 
the future state of the wicked in omens" acide 
and, saying that his father died a very wicked 
man and had gone to hell, was proceeding, when 
a young man rose to go out. The preacher at 
once announced that there was n young man 

ing straight to the same burning region, when 

e seceder stopped and coolly asked: “ Well, 


elder, don't Wi 
hier you want to send some word to your 


But the ' 
Persian influence, is full of this faith. , 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mn. DANIEL PENNETHORNE 


When Richard Sabin reached his father's 
house, to which he proceeded straightway from 


Soho Square, the slatternly girl who opened the 
door received him with her ordinary of rec- 
ognition, overlaying a palpable look of flurry and 


bewilderment. (The family kept no servani 
but spent twice the wages of one on intermitten 
charwomen and hangers-on, from an mdjacent 
mews.) Dick was about to inquire the cause of 
the girl's disquiet, when a vuddon clamor from 
the interior, including the sound of his wister 
Kate's voice raised in vehement expostulation, 
directed him, at once, to its souree. He wen 
therefore to the door of his father’s work-room 
or studio, an apartment iu the rear of the house, 
divided from it by a small area, and oceupy- 
ing the space of what had once been a 
yard, or what land-owners are wont to denomi- 
nate a garden. Here he found WU mer her 
best dress on (an unusual 1 
of the day), her hair in er and her face 
—— "a an os — jT She was 
unding u e door, trying andle, and 
E. exclaiming against somebody within. 

„What's the matter, KI " ho asked, 

"It's a shame, that it is!" she answered; 
'Frank's inside with little Arty, and they're 
ronsting Lucy's doll.“ 

“u What?" 

"hey! ve got it tied toa string before the 
and are twirling it round until all the wax wil 
be melted." Which information a. burst of 
childish glee from within, and a loud, exultant, 
ornithological imitation, Intended for the erow- 
ing of n cock, from the seapegrace brother, 
seemed to confirm. 

“I'll tell mother, Frank, direetly abe comes 
home, as sure as you are born!" bawled Kate, 
resuming her assaults on the door. It wus one 
of those very rare occasions when Mra, Sabin 
had gone ont in company with her married 
daughter and the child of the latter; who, leay- 
ing her doll in ch of her juvenile cousin, had 
afforded the confederates within an — 
- 5 which they were impro 
ngly. 

g foros, Franky 1 the door!" said Richard, 
after n fresh Wm 1 — we — 
gations from the ei an termin 

putting his foot against the obstacle as he In- 
tended n forcible entrance. Less on account of 
this exhortation than the fact that the novel 
cookery was nearly completed, and the wax-doll 
reduced to a very grewsome speotacle—her 

staring awfully in their sunken sockets, from be- 


neath her singed hair, while the sawdust which 
had composed her body seemed, in unetjon- 
with a tallow candle, to have su basting 
for this extraordinary '' roast "—Frank urren- 
dered nt discretion, his childish m dane- 
ing about the stove and clapping his handa 


in a transport of elfin joy. 

“You'll catch it, both of you," cried Kate, 
raang the remains of the doll and boxing the 
ears of little Arthur with a celerity whieh made 
both actions appear simultaneous. which 
the imp set up à loud how), lomenta- 
tion, partly of defiance, called his nunt & "tows 
ard," told her to “ hit one of her own size, 
tried to butt at her with his curly head; whith, 
as it had evidently served as towel to cleanse 
his fingers from ‘the accumulations of 
wax, tallow, and sawdust, 
X 8 Fa i 
tiugeney to Kate's only & TORS, 
meanwhile, who had dextrously dodged hissi- 
ter's 2 was digging his knuckles into 
his eyes and whimpering in burlesque remote 
and terror. 

"Oh! would you? you bad obild! Here 
2 take this brat down stalrs!“ An 
ing him at arm's length, Kate thrust the, E 
ile rebel into the grasp of the slatternly girl, who 
presently did as she was bidden; not without 


E 


receiving severe punishment in the shape 0 
slaps and kicka from her burden, as he wa 
borne screaming from the apartment; what tim! 


the delighted Frank drank his slster’s healll 
from a pewter pot, the contents of which ( 
and gin) he and the child had been sharing t 
ther. He was its preceptor and comrade me 
inds of mischief, and had tutored it c adm 
bly as to — it * perfect phenamenon of at 
noyance to ety in general. 

A sharp enm from Kate coupled with 9 
suggestion that “it was high o was at 
ker's, if he Intended going there at all, 
sent him Bini In the ¥ 

JIC 


& 
L — °° | 


or at least out of the house, This clearance ef- 
ah. 


body's ou 
or, ee 


à ed to her La a 
ve come, 

" nd 2 in the 
rr 
an 

here, great stupid. And I wish 

and — him." Pate spoke Vh ar 

Ing ber hair and smoothing her rumpled plu- 


Sir athorne! what did him 
oa di the Ron 


for? Ta cdm oe lik A 
nough com > 

hir don't know—th xd p at ibo maion, anag 

suppose Harry co! w. 

to Ham ious he had | for there won't be 

no dinner to-day If I — 411 and see about It 


scended the kitchen stairs ; her voios belong heard 
y 


heel of the street donr than that of the a 
ment indicated; buh mline t been Judletously 


by Kate, when the report of the 
ind his de Edad kar cus 


was Indeed the case); a tion he 
rohan Smt cie ma: 


in-comer. 
“How dye do? Mr. Richard, how d'ye do?” 


he said, when Dick had ignored his salutation, 
with the exception of a f nod, Glad to see 
you again!—thought it was your father when 
you knocked. bat a coll on he has here“ 


"I've been 
ngome,” answered the 


his usual nonchalance. 

“Must be worth a good deal—the lot?" sug- 
Mr. Pennethorne, putting his head on 
one side, with nn alr of great interest and appre- 


“About five pounds, inclu the frames," 
bin, d ye — M understate- 
— à ew of the ntings 
— meri hae rey — ined a 
ture no! was more ca 
pee one), some financial osia al- 
ways swept it aee ence those ornamenting 
hisabode were chiefly remarkable for their un- 


slablo qualities, 

Mr. Pennethorne elevated his 
eyebrows, and smiled a batively, as if his 
opinion had been confirmed. But he looked dis- 
- T afterwards, as though not quite sure 


Sabin, meanwhile, had seated himself and 
MT regarding tha Tawh Sarees , yet with some 
of the inatinctive observation of an artist—that 
is to any, one accustomed to take in a great deal 
th the visual medium, ‘Rather a Wilkie- 
hh bead, he decided, mentally; ‘rustic and 
88 and peculiar, I wonder I 
didn't notice him more, when I was introduced 
lohim," And he closed hia eyes momentarily, 
e to mere It om paper if be should 

len secure it on e 

Tb om of th xe had 
[EU ls tion a long 
luce, a high but narrow forehead, ht omy 
De d-thirty, but 1 &d at led t ten years 

M - u at least ten 

older, notwithstanding his freshness of complex- 
lon; for his countenance exhibited a great 
of the eyes. 


' 
many Meets in the 
He yore ttle, reddish, stu whiskers, cut 
lo his cheek-bonea, and the rest his 
— 1 haven as to show mayis of the 
. mou ways the most expressive 
of features after the eyes—would have been 
p M but for the 


dupleazant: you coul. 
from it a want of candor and manhood 


shop-keeper, Instead of one 

— ness—that of woolsta: and 

Barto him eouething of. the fndependenoe of 
g of the ce 

Maar of tha farmers with whom he dealt, 

asked, 

— 

*xceedingty coveted by Paul Gower. 

dene ten pence," responded Richard, with 


J 
vity, 
8 was too much for the other's 
* he mid 


"I shouldn't mind ng that for 
» With an admiring leer, and laugh- 


came together has gone 
off News to Great James street, avit a im 
go 


THE INDEX. 


ing; "for It's a pleter of as nice a young lady 
as ever I see, Come, master Richard, you 
painters beant eo bad off as that comes to, I 
warrant! There were one as took my father—not 
n, you know—and he got three 
gulnesa for it Dare say you've seen It on the 
staircase at Thrup—it used to hang in our parlor 
me 
pa It's a pity It ever left that situation,” 
sald Dick, who resented the allusion to 
bis sister, and was, therefore, cooler nnd more 
repellant than before. And he seated himeelf 
at the open plano (upon which, notwithstanding 
the necessity for her presence elsewhere, Kate 
had been performing to Mr. Pennethorne), and 
began coming his pngen up and down the keys, 
— was ＋ ering wan t — 5 — bad brought 
man there for; and m ng u speedy re- 
treat to bis own lod g v 

The woolstapler &chalr and drew it to- 
wards him, as though preparing for a con- 
ference, 

"Muster Richard," he began, in his midland 
vernacular, and with that of uncomfortabl 
a N Ar — ng zome underbred 
people employ, su u politeness—whle| 
only those 2 to tons fa irit can mistake It 
for, or Iike—“I wunt pretend to misunderstand 
you. What you've just ssid brings me to the 
subject I wanted to talk to you about—leastwaya 
in a roundabout kind of manner. That ie your 
cousin, Franklin. Doan't think it alib- 
nr 1! Babin had opened his eyes so extremely 
wide that the remark seemed called for—''I like 
the lad and 'u'd do a good deal to serve him, and 
ye may be sure he wouldn't have brought me 

ere If he didn't regard me asa friend, You'll 
admit that, now, won't you?" 

The admission—if such It might be 
cousidered—was of the falntest kind, but Mr. 
Pennethorne clutched at it and went on. 

“Well, sir, he has come to town to talk with 
ou about going to America. And I couldn't let 
im without ng my mind on the matter.” 

And here, ins of doing so, Mr. Pennethorne 
came to a dead stop. 

Perfectly indifferent towards helping him on 
and, in fact, thinking his expression of any opin- 
ion on the subject an Impertinence, Sabin aaid 
nolbing, naturally Ineressing the woolstapler's 

lexity. After an awkward pause he began 


“What does he want to goo abroad for? He 
has got d qued home here, and there's no occa- 
sion for his leaving It. I put it to you now?" 

I gu he has a right to act upon his own 
inclinations.” And Richard's — of his 
father's visit to Mr. Bligh that morning, and its 
object, imparted additional stiffness to his vica- 
rious assertion of Independence. 

“To be sure! to be sure! But would it be ad- 
visable, do you think? Nobody wants him to 

His father don't, and I'm sure my mother 
font You remember tbe commandment— 
— thy, father nnd mother that thy days 
"Sabin interrupted him with open contempt. 
"I don't think Tt applies to step-mothers," he 
said; “and therefore I presume Harry Franklin 
will do as he pleases, without much spprehen- 
slon of shortening his life by it.” 

Thus repulsed, Mr. Pennethorne seemed deter- 
mined tos directly to the pu ; which 
he did with more self-assertion he had 
hitherto exbibited, and a proportionate improve- 
ment in his manner, 

“Muster Richard, I know as well as you do 
how th are at Thrup Parva. There ain't no 
love lost between my mother and Harry Frank- 
lin, nor has been ever since she came into the 
house, The more's the pity. She's a woman as 
likes to have herown way—as all on us does, 
for the matter of that; it is but natral, She 
made me mind when I was boy, and I doan't 
know as I’m much the wuss for It, either. Of 
course that’s nothing to do with Harry; and, as 
his cousin, you mas Het him, for, which im 

blaming you— is thicker than water 
— t to te But his life ain't so bad tha 
he n to run away from It, as 2 you 
suppose, It needn't bad at all If he'd only 
keep a civil tongue in his yeád and take things a 
Tittle casy-like.” 

“That may be im ble. There's an old 
1 about a sallor being flogged with the cat— 
Alte high or atrike low, there was no pleasing 
n 


resently col 
Se e e 
” he epreca! y, yo 
— ti igs aw of resentment, And 51 at 
fa the good of rubbin' a sore place soft an- 
cone turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger —It people 'u'd remember that it 
zu'd be all the better. What I want to know la 
thia—Do you "ll improve his condi- 
tion by cuttin’ off to foreign parts? Jumpin’ 
out of the frying-pan Into the fire, T call it.” 
“Upon my word I don't see that we have the 
slightest right to discuss the question. And I'm 
certainly not going to do it with anybody but the 
person Ramediate y concerned.” 
ít But,” persevered the other, sp ntly too 
much in earnest to be checked by the observa- 
tion; look at his position, Only mon of his 


101 


father,a man with land of his own—entalled 
too, so that he can't will it away; and it’s as eure 
to be H '8, some e ur he's speared), as—as 
this ere hat's mine. Nothin’ to do but juat what 
he llkes—lead the life of a gentleman-farmer— 
goo out shootin’ and ride buntin’ and everything, 
and only a few disagreeables at home to put u 

wi’, asa sort of set-off and quit-rent for the lot. 
That ain't the kind of young man as needs 
emigratin'. Suppose he were to be drowned, 
now—and iti a mortal sight of water, surely 
py, : you'd never forgive yourself for taking 


Babin began to play & lively tune upon the 
lano, Baffled by his determination to adhere 
his resolution, yet evidently unwilling to 
abandon his object without another trial, Mr. 
Pennethorne made a great effort and recom- 
menced: ‘I see ss you've made up your mind 
as its no business of mine and —— do'ee stop, 
ease, if but fora moment, Haye you heerd as 
les Best er talks of goln’ too?” 

Richard Sabin finial his musical perform- 
&nce with a flourish and a bang, and then v 
deliberately rose and put on his hat. ‘I think,” 
he sald, e confused and Irritated 
countenance of the woolstapler with s half-smile, 
ju which there was some malice but more good- 
nature—'' they have Just as good reasona for con- 
sulting thelr own inclinations as I have, at pres- 
ent, for bidding you good morning." And with- 
out another word he quitted the room and the 
house, leaving Mr. Pennethorne In a great state 
of annoyance and exasperation. 


ee ———— 

Elder Hook tells a story which requires mere 
faith to believe than to swallow the yarns of Bin- 
bad the sailor, He says that Barnard 
Ue Ween ei N. . he — at 

p e eiteacy of prayer and anoin 
in curing the heart x and consumption, 
with which she was g "ga rid sick, arose 
from her bed immediately a: the ceremony 
and the next day was about the house dolng her 
acoustomed work. Buppose he should come here 
and try a small-pox case or two.—JVete York 
Evening Mail. 
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evenings, tT o'clock. The public are invited to attend. 
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Intended for any particular lene of Tonk IE 
at lanat æ sortaight ju advance of dato. We 
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Sulsertierm In Niw York caniplain Hint they 
are obliged to pay the carriers two cents on every 
copy of THe INDEX delivered to them. This is 
unnecessary. If they will only take the trouble 
to prepay the postage at the New York Post 
Office, the charge will be only five cents a quar- 
ter, or twenty cents a year. ‘The receipt given 
will protect them, if shown, from all such extra 
charges as are complained of. 


Mr. S. B, McCracken, of Detroit, has published 
a “Protest ngainst Bectarianism in the Univer- 
sity and other State Institutions," addressed to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Michigan, It has been circulating 
widely, accompanied by a printed form of peti- 
tion “asking Investigation as to the alleged sect- 
arian character of tho University of Michigan; 
also by another circular signed by Mr. W. 
F, Jamieson, urging that numerous signa- 
tures be collected and sent to Mr. McCracken, at 
Lansing, by the first of March. All these docu- 
ments are dignified in tone, strong in statement, 
and well arranged in form; and the protest it- 
sclf is supported by such evidence as must justify 
it thoroughly in the eyes of all intelligent lib- 
ernls. We are sorry not to have received the 
papers earlier; but we recommend to ull our 
Michigau subscribers to interest themselves in 
the matter, and to send to Mr. McCracken for 
blank petitions, 

————————— 

An interesting ease touching the right of 
women to hold office lins been before the Court 
of Common Pleas in Toledo, Miss M. A. Sibley, 
who has been Deputy Clerk of the Court for 
eight years, is now threatened with non-con- 
firmation this year, on the ground that, as a 
woman, she is not an elector, which qualification 
is required by the State Constitution. The ques- 
tion involved is whether the Deputy Clerkahip is 
an "office" in the menning of the law. The 
Woman Suflraze Association eceured tlie ser- 
vices of Messrs. M. R. Waite, E. P. Bassett, and 
A. H. MeVey; and the ease, us might be ex- 
pected, has been very ably argued, Wedo not 
profess to decide law-points; but common sense 
suggests that, after eight years of faithful and 
valuable service, it is rather late in the day 
to discover that Miss Sibley is ineligible to the 
position she fills. Tt la grently to be hoped that 
a decision in her favor will be made by the 
court. But the unjust exclusion of women from 
the exercise of the electoral franchise Hes at the 
bottom of the mutter. The present case will in 
any event call increased attention to this great 
injustice, 


THE INDEX. 


DR. DARTOL ON THE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
The following note from Dr. Bartol should have 
no little weight with thoughtful radicals:— 
Boston, Feb. 6, 1873. 
My Dear Aunor,—Spite of my perhaps con- 
venital inenpacity to be, save as a necessity, or- 
ganized, be sure, nnd assure your friends, of my 
sympathy, as an observer of all, yet worker in 
my own way, with whatever honest League may 
be a genuine working power for the practical 
ends proposed, 
Ever cordially yours, 
C. A. BARTOL. 
Believing as we do that the present movement 
to secure organized effort for the complete sccu- 
larization of the American government will 
prove to be premature, unless men and women 
of the highest character give it the sanction of 
their approval, we are exceedingly gratified by 
this note; and cannot help saying that we honor 
the courage and fidelity with which this veteran 
radical hastens to give his approving word to the 
essentin] purpose of the movement. Without 
waiting till the adhesion of multitudes makes 
such a word easy nnd expected, he runs all risks, 
and fearlessly declares that the objects of the 
League are right. Let such an example stimu- 
late others to evince likewise the courage of 
their opinions." 
— —— — 


WAITING WHILE THE WORLD MOVES. 


Under the caption “Why Organize?" a com- 
munication will be found in another column 
from the Hon. George F. Talbot, of Portland, 
Maine. It is an exceedingly ablo, calm, and 
thoughtful criticism of the propoeal to organize 
Liberal Leagues. Notwithstanding its length 
nnd the fact that scores of communications 
which ought to be printed are crowded out of 
our columns, its character is such as to entitle it 
to precedence. "The subject itself, in our opinion, 
Is one of the first importance; and It is so need- 
ful to hear the best that can be urged against the 
movement in question that we would Invite 
special. attention to this article from all who are 
interested in liberal organization. Let its argu- 
ments be carefully weighed, that the whole 
project may be abandoned If found to be wrong 
or unwise. Without attempting to answer all 
the objections made by Mr. Talbot, we intend 
now to note only a few points which seem most 
necessary toa Just consideration ef the subject. 


1, We should be very sorry if the object of 
THE INDEX in proposing a union of all liberals 
should be generally regarded as “the ambition 
to take a census of Its supporters,” or any other 
species of private ambition. In thut case, the 
only fitting response would be, and ought to be, 
universal reprobation. The object is solely to 
secure the complete and consistent secularization 
of our government, to the end of carrying out 
more thoroughly the American idea and pro- 
moting the higher development of American 
civilization, Let the Just wrath of mankind 
confound and overwhelm all schemers who 
would cunningly abuse the confidence of the 
public by working for themselves under pretence 
of universal ends, 


2. Is it true that " comeouterism 1a a mis- 
take“) Equally good people differ on this point, 
We venture to say that the ‘tone self-possessed 
parishioner, always In his pew," who disbelievca 
entirely what he hears from the pulplt, but who 
continues to pay his money year after year to 
support the public preaching of what he -thus 
disbelieves, hns by no means the Influence over 
the preacher which Mr. Talbot imagines, The 
gradual decline of Orthodoxy is due to no cause 
so inadequate, It is rather the vast and increas- 
Ing power of free thought outside of the churchoa, 
the general and growing enlightenment of the 
unchurched multitudes, to which this effect 
should be attributed. The «ume light of modern 
science which makes comeouters penetrates 
through the narrow windows of the church, and 
even shoots u fitful ray into the minister's study, 
When all literature ls becoming permeated with 
scepticism as to the doctrines of Orthodoxy, and 
inspired with tho new and larger faith of the age, 
every one who rends at all is more or leas affected 
by it; and even Orthodox ministers read some- 


times. Wefear that the ''self-possessed parish- 
ioner ” flatters himself unduly, when he attrib 
utes such Immense potency to his own mere pres- 
enca at church. 

3. Is it indeed wiser and braver to stay in"? 
It may be wiser; hardly braver, since it costa 
absolutely nothing but the payment of a pew- 
tax, while comeouterism certainly makes a large 
draft on moral courage and self-sacrifice. In 
fact, the Insidious and salutary influence’! ga- 
oribed to the stayinners negatives the supposi- 
tion of any especial bravery on thelr part. In- 
sidiousness is not a trait of high heroism. 

4. The object of the proposed Liberal Lengua 
is not to institute ‘a new cultua" in any sense, 
It is rather to leave the people free to decide fur 
themselves, una wed by a State religion, Whether 
they will have any cultus or not. 


5. That every great change involves some 
incidental harm, and especially that every 
great change in religion involves it, may 
be true. But the Liberal League does not 
propose n change of religion. It simply says, 
‘Remand religion to the brain and heart of the 
people, and no longer concede to it the unnatu- 
ral and injurious support of the State,” Yet, 
even if the institution of Liberal Lengues tends 
directly to help forwurd the great change in re- 
ligion which is now going on, and will go on 
even without their help, the greater good that 
must ensue will infinitely overbalance the inei- 
dental harm. Mr. Talbot would surely not re- 
gret the Protestant Reformation, to which ho 
alludea by way of instance. Should he then 
regret the greater reformation in progress now? 


6. The main body of the article we are consid- 
ering is devoted to a demonstration of the ''pet- 
tiness of the grievances which the Liberal 
League proposes to redress, Into the detalls 
of this demonstration we cannot now enter, Mr. 
Talbot saysa great many very excellent things, 
with which we heartily agree ; and we admire 
his style unfelgnedly, ns worthy of a dispassion~ 
ate and discriminating thinker. With his maim 
thesis, however, that the existing infractions off 
the American principle of non-uniomof Churels 
and State are “petty grievances,” wecan by no: 
menus agrec. No iufraction of n great principle 
can be “petty. It is a fundamental part of 
most of our State constitutions that no one cam 
be legally taxed to support any religious belief, 
especially those not hisown, We do but point 
out wherein this wise nud just provision is in- 
fringed. Itis not the amount of the tax, but the 
assumed right to tax at all, that constitutes the 
grievance. When Mr. Talbot says, The frac- 
tion of a cent you pay for all governmental pray- 
ing Is not worth computing,” we admit it; and 
we haye never computed it, But that on this 
account it is "not worth mentioning," by no 
means followe, ‘The duty was now taken from 
everything except ten,“ says Mr. Venable In his 
account of the ltevolution, "and on that Jl was 
reduced tothrce pence a pound; but the right to 
impose any tar at all was denied, nnd no tea was 
imported." That Is the issue now. We deny 
the right of the government to tax us even to 
the amount of one mill for the support of suy 
religion; and that denial must be made by 
every man and woman who knows what relig- 
ious liberty means. Taxes are generally paid 
in the gross, without specification of the uses to 
which they will bo applied; and it is by subse- 
quent appropriation that the money is devoted 
to rellgious uses. Were it not for this fuct, many 
astern protest would be made which now there 
is no opportunity to make. A great revolution 
was worthily inaugurated by the refusal to pay 
three pence; a still greater revolution would then 
be worthily inaugurated by the refusal to pay 
even “the fraction of a cent.“ 


In short, these so-called “petty grievances” 
are of monientous consequence, viewed in the 
light of principle ; and it is for this reason that 
they demand redress, If the Liberal League ls 
the best means to secure redress (and we believe 
it is), then it will most certainly be formed, soon- 
er or later. The attempt may or may not sueceed 
at present; but It is now, and always, seasonable 
to denounce an injustice and Insist on its rectiflea- 
tion. It is possible to stand still and wait while 
the world moves towards larger justice and bigher 
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civilization. 


advent of the nobler age. 


— 


THE MAMMON OF HRIGHTROUSNENN, 


Tbe Puritan Captain Underhill, hero of the 
Pequot war, boasted to his fellow-saints that he 
had veecived his assurance of salvation “ while 
enjoying a pipe of that good creature tobacco, 

. » « Since which he bad never doubted 
it, nor over should, though he should fall into 
sin," "This fall unhappily soon oceurred, and in 
a very flagrant manner ; and it brought discredit 
on tobacco conversions, as being too linble to end 


In smoke. 


Is smoke to be the end of many of our publie re- 
In view of re- 
cent developments, the Boston ost—never very 
Evangelical—epeaks of the growing distrust of 
what uru called “Christian statesmon ; * and the 
New York Nation warns the Young Men's 
Christian Associations which eudorsed Mr. Col- 
fax, that, if those things go on, their endorse- 
ment will be euough to ruin a man's reputation, 
Not a mun of those implicated in the Crédit Afo- 
bilier had »ver been implicated in any theolog- 
leal lienesiew, T believe. Mr. Harlan, whodeaves 
Congrats amid moro general distrust than any 
one nol involved fa. that perilous disaster, is the 
very sator for whom the Rev. Dr. Newman 
besought thesupport of the Methodist clergy, two 
years ago, on. the ground that he was ‘regular 
at chumh aud his influence“ was “in the right 
direction." Captain Underhill did not earry hini- 
self more correctly at first, nor did he fall more 
aleolulely ul last, than these conspicuous gentle- 


formations, in these days also ? 


men, 


Nor aresnch undesirable conversions confined 
It i» a Common remark 
among brokers, that the great mistake made by 
Fisk & Gowd was that they did not, like their 
rival, Daniel Drew, make friends of the mam- 


to the palltictarts, 


mon of righteousness: by founding a theological 


school, It has been pointed out by Iawyers, that 
the New York bar hus at least put David Dudley 
Field oy trial, but that. Plymouth Church 
did not subject his partner, Mr. &harswood, to 


even so mach moral criticism as thut. Can any 


one chaim that the world's people now expect a 


man to pay his debts any better for being a 
churdi-member, or that a politician is more 
trusted fur having just made a public profession 
of religion ? 


And even when we come to darker sins, the 
same reasonable distrust holds good. Tle mod- 
ern Borgia, the woman who lately confessed to 
have polsoned husband. after husband and child 
afer child i merg wantonness, had experienced 
religion af seventeen; nnd the half imbecile 
Criminal Just convicted nt Exeter, N. H., of the 
Worst of erimes had been accustomed, as ono 
Witness states, to give public religions cxhorta- 
tions, Why are these things? Why do the 
Captain Ünderhills of this world make publie 
tont of thelr piety? Because there nre still 
Many pere with whom this boast has a mar: 

ble value. When u criminal goes into any 
COMMUNI to pin misdeeds, he is under no 
temptation to avow himself a heretic, Quite 
the contrary. All Dis temptation I» the other 
viy. He met yo to ehur early and often ; 
be must, if Werlte, exhort and teuch and pray, 
Iisa part of liis stock in trade. The heretic la 
Prsumably an honest mam at least; for, if be 
were disiconest, he would have no Indueement to 
LIUM 
2 COMMON ape or to all this b», that the In- 
i" chürchaniemher fa lika eonnterteit col, 
se Very Existence proves the worth of the 
1 Yes; hut when the counterfeit suni- 
ame 1.4, IL suggests the need of finding 
* other metal less easily debased. Again, 
ere is this vast difference, 
8 ls the makers of the genuine who are 
thee really to hunt down the counterfeiters; all 
With then all thelr zeal, is given to that. 
e Church it is all the other way; the 


— 


It ix also possible to take hold and 
help it move. Agninst those who prefer the former 
course, we have no reproaches to make; but for 
our own part. we judge It both “wiser and braver” 
to adopt the latter, und, while life lasts, to spend 
it in an effort, however humble, to hasten the 


know, as an injured salut. 


does harm, 
ization or 


just now a greater danger, T. W. M, 
— Mang 


THX BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Speaking of Theodore Parker, Father Taylor 
once said: “This man tells us that we must de- 
stroy the Bible. Destroy this book ! destroy this 
book!" said he (placing it under his arm and 
patting its leayes, as he paced up and down the 
pulpit); “I tell you, before he has marred the 
gilding on one of its pages, that man will have 
been in hell so long that he won't recollect that 
he was ever out.“ Whoever knew Father Tay- 
lor knew that the “old man eloquent" had. too 
much heaven in his heart to send any one to 


hell fora very long time. He loved the Bible, 


but he loved man more, and though his voleanle 


feeling might fire him into hot maledictions 
sometimes, yet, when he had regained possession 
of himself, his curses would be changed to kis- 
ses and his blows to caresses, This man who 
thought Emerson was so good that “if the Devil 
got him he would never know what to do with 
him," and who could call Bartol his “sweet- 
heart," could not have damned Theodore Parker 
to any great extent.“ 


And whoever has read Theodore Parker's elo- 
queut and tender tribute to the worth of the 
Bible would know tbat that brnve and reverent 
reformer never desired to destroy that book. He 
was fearless in his attacks upon the bibliolatry of 
his day and honestly exposed to the publie view 
the follies nud errors of the Bible; but no man 
loved and revereneed more its truths, or was 
more ready or able (o advocate and defend 
them. 


But to-day, as twenty yours ngo, the ery goes 
up against all who desire to secularize our 
government, and to that end would prohibit 
Rible-rending as a religious service jn our 
schools: “Oh, you want to destroy the Bible!" 
“You are making a crusade ugalnst our Holy 
Bible!" “You want to kick the Bible out of the 
schools!” “You won't read the Bible yourself, 
and, like the dog in the manger, you are deter- 
miued to prevent others from enjoying the priv- 
lego you decline," No; you misjudge our mo- 
tives. We do not wish to destroy the Bible, nor 
“kiek” it out of the schools, nor mar Ure "glld- 
Ing on one of its pages.“ We would save it; for 
much of it js good. for reproof, correction, in- 
struction in righteousness, ond all of ftis. valun- 
ble ns the record of a peoullar people. But there 
isa time and place for all things, aud the place 
for Bible-rending, we think, is not in the public 
schools. 

Why was It put there? Beenuse the Puritans, 
In the reaction from Catholicism which kept the 
Bible ont of the hands of the laity, wished to put 
it into the hands of everybody in every place; 
because they had a superstitious belief that there 
was s peculiar charm in the book to ward off 
evil and ensure blessings; because they supposed 
government to rest on the Christian religion, and 
that to rest on the Bible; and hence it should bo 
taught in schools as a political measure,—and 
perhape In early days it was used sometimes as 


counterfeiters effect a lodgment iu the mint it- 
self, and it is the officers of the mint who stand 
by them longest. For this, Dr. Newman tried 
to bring the whole Methodist clergy of Iowa to 
protect Mr. Harlan; for this, Zion's Herald de- 
fends Daniel Drew to this moment, for nught I 


It is right that the “visible church" should 
have credit for any light that it monopolizes, but 
it must also be held responsible for the darkness 
that it protects, Constantly charging moral 
Wrong-doing on those who keep nloof from it, 
there js justice in making it accountable for the 
wrong-doing which it shields. No matter how 
much good religious worship may do, the theory 
that there is a separate body of spiritual elect 
So long as merely joining an organ- 
partaking of bread and wine are 
vounted for righteousness, hypocrisy can always 
find un easy cloak, It is the old Romish doc- 
trino of Indulgences adapted to modern life. 
"The mammon of unrighteourness" may be a 
bad thing; but the mammon of righteousness is 


a reader, for the very good! reason that they Imd 
no other book that could serve so well, 

Why fs the Bible now kept in the schools? 
The statutes in this State (Massachusetts) “re. 
quire the daily reading of some portion of the 
Bible, without note or oral comment, in the pub- 
lie schools; but no scholar shall be required to 
read from any particular version whose parent or 
guardian ehall declare that he has conscientious 
scruples against allowing him to read therefrom s 
nor shall the Sebool Committee ever direct any 
school books, calculated to favor the toneta of 
any particular sect of Christians, to be purchased! 
or used in any of the public schools." This: 
statute has the appearance of fairness on {ty face, 
and no donbt was considered an ample conces- 
sion to the scruples of conscionee and n guaran- 
tee of justice and equality to all before the law. 
But it cannot satisfy those who desire the com- 
plete separation of Church and State, Tt may, 
however, be a long time before this law is re- 
pealed in favor of a more liberal one and abao- 
lutely just to all men and all faiths. We believe 
that, nothwithstanding most Unitarians and 
Spiritualists in the State desire religious service iu 
public schools to be discontinued, at least four out 
of five of the voting population of this Com- 
monwealth to-day would oppose a repeal of the 
present law. The reasons commonly given are, 
first, ‘because it would please the Catholics. 
How they would crow over it as their triumph 1 
No, sir, I won't givo in to Catholics. If they 
don't like our laws, let them leave; when we 
go to Catholic countries we have to submit to 
their lawa, and when they come here they must 
submit to ourlaws. This is a Protestant coun- 
try; we have a right to put our Bible in our 
own schools. What toleration would they show 
tous if they had us by the throat? Look out 
for Spanish Inguisitions then! No, sir; T 
wouldn't give in to the Catholics," and 80 forth. 
To which we reply: “Let them crow; it may 
do them good and need not trouble you, You, 
know that five million Catholics cannot coerce: 
thirty-five million Protestants. ‘Give in’? yes: 
be proud and glad to give in to justice. True, 
we must submit to their laws when we go to: 
Catholic countries; but does that prove thelr 
laws just? They must of course submit to our: 
laws, as they are in. the minority ; but let us not 
compel them to submit to unjust laws. If they 
would persecute us, then let us here retaliate by 
returning good for evil. The spiritof the Goldem 
Rule is au answer to all such objections,” 

The second objectionto removing the Bible 
from the schools is, that the government ist 
founded on the Christian religion, and therefore: 
the Biblo, which is the source of € "hristianity, 
the government should secure to be taught in 
the publie schools. Government founded om 
Christianity! we reply. Indeed! What Christ- 
lan saint was it that inspired the infidel” Jeffer- 
son to pen the Declaration of Indepeudence ? 
No; our republie grew out of the love of liberty 
and self-control, which are scarcely found 
taught In Christian Scriptures, directly or indi- 
rectly; rather the opposite—obedience to the 
spiritual authority of Christ and the temporal 
authority of the “powers that be” But grant- 
ing that Christianity is the foundation of our 
republic, then the present system of Bible-In- 
struction in the &ehools is a farce; for the laws 
of this State expressly. provide that the teacher 
shall read. from the Bible “without note or oral 
comment," and in auch a manner as to give the 
least instruction possible. The reading is a bare to 
pupils who tolerate it beenuse they must, and is 
generally a tedious perfunctory service to the 
teacher, We might dispense with it without 
any serious danger of starving the moral or re» 
ligious nature of eller teachers or pupils, 

But, thirdly, it is kept in out of the force of 
habit, which i4 the governing force with the ma» 
jority; the indisposition and hostility to any 
change. 

If it were out, few would think of putting it- 
in, even among those who protest loudest 
against its exclusion, Most Americans even are: 
afraid to step out of the “shcep-walks,” as Bid- 
ney Smith calls them. Practically, we think 
that Bible-reading in wholly Protestant achools- 
nelther hurts nor helps any one very much; but: 
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the evil of the bad principle breaks out when 
children of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and 
anti-Christians are educated together, as they 
must be in many parts of our country. 

Now, for the sake of social harmony, if for 
nothing more, we would exclude ihe Bible. Re- 
move it because it is an offence in the nostrils of 
so many. Its use In schools furnishes the Catho- 
lies with a reasonable exense "4 break gp he 
public school m ; it feathers the arrows they 
fire. Take "pem the school, nnd you disarm 
them. But we would remove it, moreover, be- 
cause the State, which is bound to be unsectarian, 
(loos thereby give its sanction and moral support 
to the Protestant faith to the prejudice of all 
others. ‘This is contrary to the spirit of our 
Constitution, contrary to justice, equal rights, and 
fuir dealing, and the whole tendency of our laws. 
We shall never have rest, harmony, and peace, 
until Church and State are completely divorced. 
They have been bound together, like Siamese 
twins, long enough. The Bible in public schools 
1s one of the Inst ligaments of this once powerful 
bond. Sever it, that religion and government may 
each march more freely, We belleve that neither 
will bleed to death by the operation. The 
Church may, indeed, bleed a little at first; but 
it will Jose nothing but its bad blood, be sure, 

W. M. 8. 
— — — — 


PRAYER OR ADVERTISING--WHICH? 


Iu a recent number of THE INDEX, Mr, Voy- 
sey has a letter in which he speaks of George 
Müllers famous Orphan Schools as supported by 
advertising rather than by prayer, as is claimed. 
Asis well known, an annual Report of his In- 
stitution is printed and widely circulated, which 
sets forth its objects and the benevolent work it 
is doing, and states the amount of money that is 
necessarily expended annually in sustaining the 
work. This in itself is, of course, an appeal to 
the publie for the needed means, even though 
there may be no direct asking for donations. 
Other means are also resorted to in order to 
keep the Institution before the public, and to at- 
tract the sympathies and aid of the charitable,— 
especially of the charitable in the Evangelical 
secla Particular emphasis is laid upon the be- 
lief that to help such a eause is to Jay up treasure 
in heaven. In sbort, as Mr, Voysey snys, the 
whole process fs “a gigantic system of ndvertis- 
Ing," adapted especially to Evangelical believers. 
Tt is just as much advertising as is the continual 
publication concerning their business which 
traders or shippers or insurance companies or 
any other business men are accustomed to make. 
Yet Miller says that his schools are supported 
"without applying to individuals for help;" 
that, since he started the work, he has received 
from the Lord, solely in answer to prayer, five 
hundred and forty thousand pounds, 


A similar case, though on a smaller scalo, of a 
charitable institution alleged to be supported by 
prayer, but where at least the sceptical will be 
likely to suspect advertising, has recently come 
under my notice on this side of the Atlantic. In 
Boston, there is an Institution known as the Con- 
sumptives' Home. Oue of Its zealous friends, 
publishing a brief account of ita few weeks ago 
in à newspaper, says that. some ten years since 
"a young physician in Boston began to pray that 
God would send him the means to open a hos- 
pital for poor persons afflicted with consumption." 
At the end of two years, a small donation hav- 
ing been received for the purpose," the physician 
bought a house, and proceeded to establish the 
hospital. It is intimated that the donation was 
not of itself nearly sufficient to make the 
purchase, and that the purchaser had very 
little money of his own, but that he had faith 
that the necessary funds would be contributed. 
And in this he was not mistaken. The funds 
eame, and the hospital was a success. The only 
question is, whether the funds came in answer to 
prayer or in answer to ndvertising,—from a se- 
eret appeal to God alone, or from an open appeal 
to the humanity in human hearts, 


During the two yeors that the young physician 


was praying for the hospital but making no pub- 
Uc manifestation of his object, it seems that only 


a "small donation" was recelved; it is not said 
that this did not come from friends who knew of 
his desire in the natural way, and believed in the 
object, without any #upernatural intervention 
through prayer. However this may be, tho 
writer of the communication to which I have 
referred says distinetly, that the good deacon of 
whom the house was purchased deducted $500 
from his price for it “in consideration of its ob- 
ject." His humanity, then, it would appear, was 
appesled to suecessfully by simply informing 
him of the object. The fact of purchasing for 
such an object became a wider advertisement 
which immediately brought fresh contributions ; 
and, when the house was ready for use, it was 
publicly dedicated and the benevolent project 
advertised in the best way possible. Two or 
three of the most honored and influential Evan- 
gelical clergymen of Boston took part in the 
services; the newspapers reported the proceed- 
ings; and the Institution was openly committed 
to the sympathies and cares of all charitable 
hearts, and particularly of all charitable hearts 
connected with Evangelical heads, From this 
time, the Institution has not lacked for friends or 
funds. Its work has prospered and been greatly 
enlarged, It being now an Evangelical mision 
as well asa hospital. It sends forth an annual 
Report which describes in detail its operations 
and annually advertises its financial needs. It 
keeps itself before the public by numerous contri- 
bution-boxesset in public placeson which its wants 
are inscribed. Yet the claim is still made that 
the Institution receives its donations solely in 
answer to prayer. The lust annunl Report, after 
describing the philanthropic work, says :— 

“Our sole trust for the entire support of the 
work is not in mau, but in the living God, who has 
said, Ask, and ye shall receive, During the 
pont ran the Lord has sent us in cash, ,201.- 

7. For the eight years that the work has been 
established, without any solicitation from man, 
but in answer to prayer, God has sent the 
amount of $188,230.25. Also, in answer to 
prayer, towards building a Cancer House, 

.07: making, in addition to gifts of a previ- 
ous year, $1,011.” 

Here is a plain statement that the Institution 
has been carried on for eight years, without 
any solicitation from man." Yet not to speak of 
the tacit ‘solicitation’? which is made to every 
benevolent person by the annual Report, and by 
newspaper notices describing the Institution, its 
contribution boxes make a very open ‘‘solicita- 
tion," I have copied the following inscription 
from one in the Post Office in New Bedford :— 

„The Consumptives! Home, Boston, has no 
fund for its support. 

“ Please give one cent. 

t He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. Prov. vr. 17." 

T have seen similar boxes in banks and insur- 
ance offices; and the writer from whose article 
T have quoted says that these boxes are widely 
distributed, and bring in the course of the year 
a good deal of money. 


In view of such facta, what enn we say? That 
the managers of the Consumptives Home are 
guilty of falsehood? "That would doubtless be 
n harsh judgment, forthey are evidently earnest 
people, and mean tobe moral and humane. Their 
confession that the credit side of their account is 
kept by the Lord, even to the exactness of odd 
dollars and cents, is so naive in its frankness as 
almost to suggest the hand of a caricaturist. We 
may admit, then, the sincerity; but is it nota 
case of conscience grievously deluded by n fulse 
theology? And more than this, When it is 
claimed that an institution ia Büpported solely 
by prayer, would not every rational mind have 
more respect even for the sincerity of the claim, 
if the prayer were confined to the secret of the 
closet? If our young Evangelical physician had 
put up his prayer for a hospital wholly in secret, 
he could certainly receive more credit for consis- 
teney of faith, but probably would have got very 
little money and no hospital His bellef in 
prayer ns the means may have quiekened 
his own earnestness; but after all, he really relied 
on tho ‘tender mercies” that are natural to the 
human heart, and through which the spirit of In- 
finite Love ls ever flowing to manifest itself in 
all good worka, 
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LONDON LETTER. 


THE KNIGHT CASE—THE SIN OF EXCHANGING 
WITH A UNITARIAN—THE WALLACE CASE— 
HETERODOXY IN THE PROFESSOR’s CRAIR, 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—It is my alm, in writing most of my 
letters to you, to keep your readers posted up on 
the “signs of the times;" and I trust that I do 
not wrongly reckon on their interest in what la 
pasing in Great Britain on all subjects ĉon- 
nected with religious progress. 

In my last letter, I gave you some account of 
the proceedings instituted against the Rey, 
George Porter, rector of St. Leonard, Exeter. 
Iam happy to say that his prosecutors have 
thought twice about the chances of success, and 
have ignominiously backed out of their hazard- 
ous undertaking. 

According to my promise, I will now tell you 
something about. the Rev, William Knight, 
minister of the Free Church in Scotland, who is 
likely to exercise cousiderable influence in mod- 
ifying—or perhaps overthrowing—that Scotch 
Orthodoxy which has hitherto been so inimita- 
bly severe. Last year, the Presbytery of Dundee 
summoned Mr, Knight to show cause why he 
had ventured to preach in the Unitarian pulpit 
of the Rey. James Martineau. The arguments 
of his accusers ehiefly turned on the outrageous 
act of violating precedent. ‘Such a thing had 
never been done before." “It was an atroctous 
seandal" ‘It was a dishonor to our blessed 
Lord, the second Person of the Trinity.“ Such 
was the substance of the charges; and the mov- 
ers in the prosecution made the most of them 
because Mr. Knight's sermon contained nothing 
that they could stigmatize as heresy. 

His defence was that the law of the Chureh 
had no provision against such an act; and that it 
was out of his loyalty to Christ that he had gone 
amongst those who did not believe in his deity, 
In order to convert them to a better mind. In 
this case, the law was sọ clearly on his side that 
even the Presbytery could do no more than tell 
him be had done very wrong, and hope "little 
Billy won't do it again." 

Boon after that acquittal, Mr. Knight pub- 
lished n lecture on the Ethics of Subscription,” 
which gave rise to another judicial inquiry, but 
was again followed by the same result. They 
were obliged to let him alone. 

At length the Presbytery of Dundee, evl- 
dently swayed by the fierce zeul of the orthodox 
champion, Dr. Wilson, has been moved a third 
time to take proceedings against Mr. Knight, In 
the Contemporary Review for this month, he pub- 
lished an article on Prayer, which certainly is, 
in its way, one of the most remarkable signs of 
progress in North Britain which we have yet 
seen in the ranks of the clergy. 

I need not quote from the Review, but merely 
say that Mr. Knight's views, as therein stated, 
ure as advanced as any you may find among 
Theists, He repudiates all attempts to Inter- 
fere with Nature, or Providence, which he 
recognizes us already perfect and complete. He 
discourages prayer even for food (and thus 
brings himself into antagonlum with the Lord's 
Prayer, ‘give us this day our daily bread"); 
and he says that the proper objeota of prayer are 
spiritual blessings. These are the chief points 
worthy of notice in the paper which is now 
under legal scrutiny. 

In passing, I may mention that, as usual in 
such cases, Dr. Wilson, his chief accuser, sald 
that “in some sentences the lecture appears to 
me to advocate entirely atheistic principles; " 
although he held in his handa a petition to the 
Presbytery, signed by the lay agitators against 
Mr. Knight, in which occurred the following 
words: ' He does not . . shut the spirit (of 
man) out from direct intercourse with God, or of 
God from i," His own accusers admit that Mr. 
Knight is at lenst theistic in his views; and yet 
Dr. Wilson, who endorses and presents the petl- 
tion in which that admission is made, has the 
effrontery to attribute to him atheism 

Fortunately, Mr. Knight has some friends iu 
the Presbytery; probably some deep sympa- 
thizers. But more than one member, during 
the discussion as to proceedings being taken or 
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not, gave unmiatakable signs of the orthodox 

fear and panlo lest the agitation and vindication 

of Mr. Kulght's views should do more harm than 
to the cause of Christianity. 

So far, Dr. Wileon has gained a committee of 
three to study thoroughly and report ou the 
Essay on Prayer; and then the real tug of war 
will commence, when the Presbytery will have 
to take action in the matter, or leave it to drop 
through their sheer inability to tackle so able an 
opponent 23 Mr. Knight. 

Another little triumph of heterodoxy has Just 
been gained in Edinburgh, where Dr. Wallace 
hus been presented by Mr, Gladstone to the chair 
of Church History in the University. A special 
meeting of the General Assembly waa called to 
consider the best means of cancelling the ap- 
polutment, at which Mr. Milne Home succeeded 
in carrying a resolution to the effect that ‘on 
various grounds the appointment was likely to 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Church and 
of religion in Scotland, and that this opinion be 
immediately communicated to Her Majesty's 
Government.” 

Happily, In this case, the orthodox party were 
folled and Dr. Wallace's appofment was con- 
firmed, His sympathies are manifestly in the 
direction of freedom, if not absolutely heretical ; 
and although he has not lately said anything 
that could be made the ground of accusation, we 
cannot forget hlas masterly '" Essay on Burns," 
into which he had every opportunity of intro- 
ducing views which are fatal to the old religion ; 
and every such opportunity he not only selzed, 
but vigorously used. 

Altogether, progress in Scotland ia much more 
rapid than could have been expected; but the 
Beots, nlas! have a far deeper awe of Mrs. 
Grundy“ than even we Englishmen have; aud 
the consequence is that the land, undermined 
though It be by heresy, is full of hypocrisy. 

Tam, sir, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES VOYRRY. 


CAMDEN HOUSE, 
Drowa, B. E., Jan. 81, 1878. 
I — 
EVENING NOTEN. 


BY S. II. MORSE. 


HosPrrTALLER HALL is an institution m Boston 
not by any means to be omitted in any complete 
review of the reformatory phenomena of the 
time, What elee the hall is used for I do not 
know; but IH one ia asked, Have you been to 
Hospitalier Hall?" the person Who puts the 
question, at least, means to inquire If you have 
attended the Sunday discussions that are held 
there. I believe that there are three sesslona 
every Hunday ; and, if the weather be fair, the 
hall la on each occasion well filled. Who goea 
there? Well, everybody, That is, men and 
women with all sorts of ideas in their heads, rep- 
Tesenting nearly every sect Inside of 1 J 
und ete too. 2? m snd 7 eom K 
one might say, and yet feel a large degree of re- 
pect for both audlence and speakers. There ap- 
peara to be great liberty of 5 , and also of in- 

ption: at times, one feels that “heaven's first 
law" might be put in force there to real ndvan- 
tage. The din of voices sounding from all parts 


the room Is occasionally overwhelming. But 
on the whole, the presiding officer holds this tur- 
bulence fairly in check, and secures falr y to 
all As to sides, there is perliaps thia gen- 


eral division of Libera! and Christian; a Roman 
tholle professor leading the latter, while Mr. 
Horwe Seaver is undoubtedly the champion of 
er. When he enters, he la recelved with 


Lom 3 2b y He ei to pere —— 
of all parties, and, when he 
a listened to with close attention. He isa 


Pointed and intelligent debater. His ten-min- 


utes will have a beginning, an ending, 
and 22 body. i inger will be surprised to 


hear loud calls for Sak and for other gen- 
. — with names not less known to fame. 
* are" is a champion of Spiritism. Just 
1 the man became thus re-ch ned, I have 
reae But some years ago—for these dis- 


Are not exactly a modern Institution— 
mie member, there was a man on the floor 


bw Sesticulating, when suddenly he cried, 
- the fmmortal William Shakspeare has re- 
iy tald through the mouth of '—-he called 


name of a distinguished irit-medium 
Which I will here omic” Suffice it to aay that 
(sof laughter, repeated again and again, 


More than sufficient to drown the quota- 
be dh tue man thus interrupted, and 


last night responded to the call for 
a tubes” aro one and the same. "The de 
evening was on the question, Has 


THE INDEX. 


Free Religion proposed anything new?" Nel: 
ther side contributed ne ta e ighten the ig- 
norant; but it must be confessed that the ques- 
tion has its difficulties, It is to be anid, however, 
that these debates are not lufrequently conducted 
with much ability, and some of the kers 
show much research and close thinking. What 
is the good result? Well, I suppose the result 
from year to year is not easily measured. Who 
is able to track the wind? “Ye hear the noise 
thereof, but cannot tell whence it eame, or 
whither it goeth,” 


THE EVANGELICAL CLERGYMEN of the city 
nre not of one mind on the subject, but n goodly 
number under the lead of Dr. Fultou are moving 
to get the Public Library closed again on Sun- 
days. Says one of these cle men, “There is no 
need of opentug the library to suppl reading, as 
the churches afford ample means of instruction,” 
Indeed! Why not shut up the churches also, if 
they are engaged in the eame heinous business? 
— oe 3 nis for their 9 the 

onopoly suppose à large proportion of eltl- 
zens m not like thelr — 7 Instruction," 
have they any right to any—‘QOur food or 
none?" But then, opening the Public Library 
"will tend to desecrate amd secularize the Chriat- 
iun Sabbath." If Christians want a Sabbath, let 
NN " ex y onh ae Christians 

nterfere ut the rary is publie property. 
Well, hasn't it always been the FUpelty Df the 

p Christians have had thelr way, control- 

Ing this public property, shutting it up on Eun- 
days for yenrs. The doctrine may not be in the 
New Testament, but, for all that, turn about is 
fair play.” There ís little danger, I think, that 
this clerical protest will bear much frult. 


ABOUT THE TIME HEPWorRTH turned Evan- 
5 a Mr. Powers left the Orthodox camp for 

nitarian liberalism. The two sects swapped 
horses, The Unitarians think that fony got the 
better man, and I doubt not they thin ightly. 
But Mr. Powers is only a ‘ Liberal Christian;“ 
and he, like all others of that denomination, 
makes it a subject of deep study how he can get 
hold of the great, outaide, un-churched, rational 
world, and “liberal-church” it, In his discourse 
hero yesterday, Mr. Powers is reported as 
saying :— 
„This time of ours fs very like that in anclont Pales- 


people whom Christ's own words filly describe aa shee, 
without a shepherd.’ Here in Boston, to the South anc 
to tbe Weat, are saveral milliona of fellow-citizena, who 
have broken with the traditional church, pany ot 
whom are striving for something that shall fill the 
lace of Christianity. What hall be done with these? 
6 great charch organizations in the land, though do- 

Ing an immense amount of to those to whom the 


, because ft 
ble Pope and ur val vntlon 
for those Witbin 
Again, the churches called Evangelical, or Orthodox, are 
unable to supply apiritual good to this vast number for 
similar, though modified, reasons. Instead of an infak- 
lible Pope they have an infallible book, and there laa 
supremacy of the catcchiam, 1f not of a church, There 
Tn. the conduct of thesa churches & fear of 
science and human progress, The other day the Foprn- 
lar My was romoved from the rooms of tlie 
Young Men's Christian Aseoclation, in New York, be- 
cause of supposed irreligious matter contained therein, 
Buch significant facts aa this, and the refusal to allow 
elsa to deliver a cotirse of liternry lectures In 
n Hall because Lis theology fe not wound 
possible for the so-called Evangelical 
churches to make headway in this matter. 

Ts free religion sufficlentt The preacher thought not, 
because It I» a speculation rather than n religion, moot- 
ing the wonts of a class, not those of all mankind, The 
heart is left out of consideration, What is wanted Is to 
reach all the wants of the human mind, Lo bring about 
a complete development of man's powers.’ 


The programme as embodied in the last sen- 
tence le generous and shows a recognition of 
what la coming. But I hold to my distrust of the 
efficacy of such universal institutions. Is It not 
a little remarkable that our brother, viewing 
these '"milllona" who are “striving for some- 
thing that shall fill the place of Christianity,” 
should be asking, " What shall be done with 
these?” As though they were not like himself, 
taking care of themselves! What bas he to 
offer? A homæœopathlo s prescription of the same 
thing they have put aside and would free them- 
selves from? No,“ he replies; thank God, 
we liberals have no fixed creed, but we have the 
truth, which is ever new.” Well, we all are 
heira of the same inheritance, If we choose to be, 
and that without church or prlest. 


I Wa8 RECENTLY PRESENT at n funeral where 
the services were conducted by the venerable 
Dr. Kirk of this city. The old man is nearly 
blind, and feeble. fore him lay the body of 
a young man who had, as Christians are wont 
to eay, "died in his sins.” That is, he was 
nota member of any church, Broken down ín 
the war, in which he served as captain of s com- 
pany, doing his duty well and winning the 
respect of his men, he returned home an Invalid, 
dependent on his mother's care up to his death. 
Dr. Kirk drew lesson, both from his own — 
ical oonditlon aud from the event that had called 
the company together, of the uncertalnty of life, 
and home the question, Are you pre- 


" why? Were you golng to 
Europe, you would not start off ‘without prepar 


ation. How much more important to 
for eternity! How can you po and face God 
without first obeying him? Will you depend on 
his mercy? His mercy is hid awa: in Christ. 
And so the doctor proclaimed and illustrated 
salvation by the blood of Jesus. This to the liv- 


Ing. warning all to “prepare” In season, Hi 
8| 
«bi 


e of the aged widow, her church member. 
; her dependence on Christ; how it fortified 
her for the great trials of her life, On returning, 
home, this woman only said, I am told, “I didn't. 
want him to talk of me: If he had only said 
something about my boy!" That was the omls- 
sion. The silence fold hut too plainly that in 
the doctor’s mind there was no ray of hope for 
the soul of this widow's son. And such {a Or- 
thodoxy. What of the young man? Bome- 
what could be said not to his credit. But all that 
could be overlooked, had he professed a faith in 
Christ. Much could be said in his favor, all of 
which would pass for naught. Well, right bere 
ia where humanity, common sense, nnd justice 
take issue with this whole Christian 33 
and pronounce it n libel on the character of tho 
universe, a base slander of God Almighty. If 
the virtues of this young mnn stick to him in 
the hereafter, as they have done here in apite of 
great temptations which he could not altogether 
pry or escape, I think there is little danger but 
e will hold bis own, and improve upon h cap- 
ital stock. Ia it possible that a being calling 
himself God will confront bim there, to deny 
him the opportuuity ? Will he aay to tbe trem- 
bllug soul, My mercy fa hid in Chriat, nnd you 
should have sought It before you came hither; 
you have sealed your own fate, and must dwell 
n torment forever’? I think a soul might have 
the courage of n smile In such a presence, per-- 
ceiving well that it stood only before some huge. 
impostor, while the great I Aw it had still fo, 
meet, No; If fair play be not a ministering an-. 
l in — other world, a poor, barren world it lat 
eaven ? 


“Tho strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine In vnia the ped von; 


But thou, meck lover of the 
Find me, nnd turn thy peek on ANE iv 


The American Board reports that the past year 
has not been marked by any especial revivals in 
Ita missions, though 818 members have been 
added by profession to its churches, Within the 
year, fourteen ordained missionaries, one ph 
clan, not ordained, and fourteen women have left 
the United States ns new laborers, Including seven 
for Turkey, one for India, six for China, three for 
Japan, one for Spain, slx for Austria, and three 
for Mexico. Eight have returned to thelr old 
felda; while 8 have been constrained 
to return home, of whom some will not return 
to their flelds. Two have been removed by 
death; so that, leaving out the new missions In 
nominally Christian lands, the number of mis- 
Blonaries at work has not been Increased or 
diminished. Of the more important missions, 
that in Western Turkey reports 23 churches, 983 
members, of whom 93 were received by Lee 
sion during the year. Central Turkey has 23 
churches, 1,868 members, 15 natlve pastors, and 
7,746 registered Protestants. Eastern Turkey has 
28 churches, 23 pastors, 1,181 members, of whom 
107 were added by profession during the yent 6,086 
registered Protestants and over 3, als 
under lustruction. The Madura Mission has 27 
churches and 1,485 members, of whom 117 were 
added by profesalon during the year. There are 
in all 16 missions, 77 stations, 445 out-stations, 121 
ordained misalonaries, 12 ph leluns and other 
mule laborers not ordained, 175 female assistants, 
95 native pastors, 242 native preachers and cate- 
chists, 419 school-teachers, churches, 0,018 
church-members (so far as reported), of whom 
919 were added during the year, 15,480 pupils in 
common schools and 1,642 adults under Instruc- 
tion. Independent. 

— - 

There may not be much wine, and probably 
ouly very little milk, in the Free Religious lec- 
tures at Horticultural Hall, but they can now be 
bought without money and without price. At 
laat, the poor are to have the new gospe: ched 
to them. If they fail to listen, it will not be 
because their ears nre stop with fractional cur- 
rency. This is well, for Free Religion at half a 
dollar a head always impressed us as a contra- 
diction in terms. In the course of human events, 
the common people may yet be admitted to the 
Radical Club, where democratic principles are 
now proclaimed under aristocratic auspices. 

Having indulged in at least enough criminal 
levity about this serious subject, we now aay in 
our most solemn manner, that we k the Hor- 
ticultural Hall lectures promise to be interesting 
ones. The ability of the speakers, aud the impor- 
tance of thelr themes, warrant, and will doubtless 
ensure, & attendance. Probably the moat of 
our minlaters who can command the leisure will 
be sure to hear Mr, Gannett, atleast, His heredi- 
tary interest in his topic, and the absolute ſalr- 
ness of his mind, give him rare qualifications for 
his task, — Cristian Register. 


tlon h di 
Mr. Frothingham’s congregation has re - 
ated the Danie of church. They wish be 
known as The Independent Bodlety.’'—Indes 
pendent, 


=. 
106 PEAK IND TH 
j order), the Supreme Artificer finds it expedient 


ry member of the House of Peers. The palm, 

Literary Department. Bawoer, in Ihis department of culture, un- 
doubtedly belongs to à Suabian schoolmaster, 
Johann Jacob Hiuberle, who died at the begin- 
ning of the present century, and who has been 
immortalized by Jean Pa [t seems that this 
genius kept a record of his achievements. “Who 
of us, says Richter, “ean boast, like Häuberle, 
of having in fifty-one years and seven mon 
school teaching inflicted 911,527 blows with the 
stick and 124,000 with the switch? Then 20,989 
raps on the ends of the fingers with the ruler, 
10,235 M on the mouth, 7,905 boxes on the 

1 
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P ISILERS.—AU books der ned for re 
e s must be addressed tô E INDEX, 
TOLEDO, 0H IO. 
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< A Romance. Dy the Author of “The d 1,115,800 fillips on the head? Who 

" Vei nna ihe Ae wy Yank? Ge. FURAN like him, has given v2 83 nota-benes, now with 
he = ERE Bible, then with the catechism, at one time with 
BAckLoG Bromine E» Quis Dunne, anion, the byron-book, at another with the ar? 
Ae. n Tw one Tihustrations Dy Aeris | And did he not make 1707 children hold up the 
Tiormix. Boston: Tau It, O30000 & Co. N rod with which they were not whipped, 777 kneel 


upop round pens, and 631 upon a sharp wooden 


» Ground. J. FESI- 
b fa ae f b ied Drs i 2L č prism and to all these did he not add n corps of 
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Daue, New York: D. ATU & Co. [ per.] 5001 dunce-cap wearers?” But perhaps, after 
Korey E 2 — Ww BURRAT OF he Account all, the eere pedagogue —— to avo dis- 
z zi TUE men tanced all others in disciplinary achieve- 
of its Operations and Inqui: from Marchi 1, 1871, to is 1 tto 
March Boston: Wine & POTTE State prin- | ments only beenuse others were not careful 
tara. 1572 pp. is. E * * keep an account thereof. Still, EZ aveta of 
Tur FAITH IN IMMORTALITY. A Sermon by ©. m. | 175 punishments per day, counting the school- 
^o Kuom Dread t Lyric Hall, Dee. 15, 1572. o5) to the year, would not be easy to 
New York: D. preached, at ler Plac. 1878. days at 250 to the year, 
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But, universal as has been and is the practice 
of beating children in school, the opposition is by 
no means of recent birth. The names of 
men us Tereuce, Plautus, Seneca, Quinctilian, 


An Address delivered to tho. Members 

pono eae b eu one TET, Wes. 

G „ WELD, „ P., 4 5 
isn. Published by TuoxAs Scorr, London. : 


SENTI Ax PETR ; sits. Isro 

ARCA TO ovr  ERDUSERIAL, Fore ee orine To- | Plutarch, Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, Mon- 

nx A rap of Arts and 1 ode P taigne, Charron, . Comenius Rollin, Fénélon, 
ab." Detroit Dant Post, Book ‘xp Jon | Rousseau, and Schleier: er, may be men- 
P a EST. wT. l ~ tioned among those who have lifted up their 


voices in various ways the barbarism of 
teachers. Schleiermacher said : *! Corporal pun- 
ishment must disappear also from the ular 
schools. The degree to which they can ense 
with it, without detriment to order, m re- 
rded ns the measure of their moral ion." 

n modern times, there has been a uite general 

endeavor to suppress and exclude all the grasser 
forms of such punishment. In most European 
countries, for instance, there nre restrictions con- 
cerning it in the laws and ordinances which 
govern the schools. Nevertheless, there are as 
ret but few schoolmasters anywhere who are 
convinced that it would be better to banish the 
rod from the school altogether. Among the few 
is Dr. Mertens, the author of the pamphiet be- 
fore us, Assuredly, the children could not have 
a more enthusiastic or an abler advocate, Not 
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ReHLXEGE IN DER SCHULE? Vos Dm. "Tir. 
MERTENS, DIRECTOR DER STADTIXECH'TER- 
scuunLE II. Zu HANNOVER. (Blows in 
School? By Dr. Th. Mertens, Director of the 
Second City School for Girls in Hanover.) 
Hanover, 1873. Svo. pp. 47. 

This brochure bears the exceedingly appropri- 
ate motto: cre aude! The author thereof 
has most nobly followed his own injunction. 
Blows mre us old as history itself; the infliction 
of them has been oneof the great motive powers 
of civilization, and will doubtless continue to be. 
They may be regarded as that universal lan- 

of which many have dreamed, which ia 
understood and spoken everywhere, and Is often 
potent and persuasive where all other means of 
conviction fail. Every child may be sald to be 
born into thia world with the right to strike and 
to bestruck, in certain contingencies. War ts the 
exercise of this right in the highest instance. 

Now one of the surest marks of human progress 


latter inflicted only in the family, and even there 
he would restrict it to the nursery ; that is to say, 
he wonld not make use of it (except in very ex- 
traordinary instances) after the chi d has attained 
its third year, He insists on children being 
trained to obedience. before this age; and inas- 
much as they can er be said to be amen- 
able to reason before that, he would as the ultima 
ratio use the rod. He is not much of an admirer 
of that refinement of silliness and cruelt which 
insists that the delinquent shall never be pun- 
ished except when the blood of the person who 
takes the matter in hand is at the freezing point. 
The amount of heat whieh is incident to right- 
cous anger may be said to be absolutely neces- 
sary to make the punishment homan nnd hu- 
mane. 


Dr, Martens follows Rosenkranz in dividing 
pedagogical punishment Into three kinds, cor- 
responding to different ages: cor ral punish- 
ment for the age of childhood; deprivation of 
liberty for girls und boys; punishments affecting 
the sense of honor for youths and young women, 
His little book gives evidence on every page of 


is the growing clearness of vision in respect to the experienced teacher, and al the same time of 
rights and to the limits within which they may | great love and respeet. for children. It would be 
be made good. There was a time when wily | of groat service to both teachers and parents in 


chastisement was everywhere recoghived ns u 
legitimate means of compelling one person to do 
the willof another, It was thought to be the 
proper way of governing wives, children, and 
servants, in p ar. Directions in regard to 
the infliction of corporal punishment have been 
found in the ancient pyramidi We all know 


this country, if it were made accessible to them, 
» Vs 


—The Saturday Review saya that “the great 
mass of prenehera seem. really to forget that 
those to whom thoy are apeaking are Suglish- 

LI 


. RI men of the nineteenth century ;" t it i 
Spal it —— uently Duces Vere dee ier — strange how the Judate Ie en Alu e — an 
T thi riy. 9 ner Gmel. the ácfowa inheritance alike from medimval and from Puri- 


tan times, but decidedly a case of salt whieh has 
lost. its savor ;" that “the ordinary average ser- 
mon never thinka of dealing directly and in 

lain words with the particular state of life of 


of his wit against those who objected toit. On 
the walls of Herculaneum there is preserved to 
usan illustration of how it was practised when 


u — . hose who hear it, and that the theology and 
countries, down to the present day. morality given by the pulpit “seem not to belong 


to England now, but to Juden in ages past.” 


A minister of the Free Cliureli of Scotland 
Mr. W. Knight, bas made himself liable to 
prosecution for heresy, and is to be proceeded 
ngninet, for advancing views of prayer which 
considerably dilute the usual superstition on that 
gub ect. Mr. Knight does not believe that Deity 

interrupta the working of his machine, to 
prove that be is (here behind it," He considers 
such a notion ‘the offspring of the very radest 
nnthropomorphieni," and describes the Orthodox 
iden as follows: "Lt ia supposed that, having 
created a tiny creature, and brought him into the 
midst of the universal order (a creature Mint 
scarcely ever comprehends the menning of that 


- “Blows in school“ have a history which is in- 
separable from that of education itself. They 
have been sdmintstored wherever schools have 
existed; and to-day there is no country that has 
been found wise enough to prohibit them, Nor 
have they been confined in their appliention to 
the younger scholars, Millon was flogged after 
he became a student. Even ns late ns the end of 
the lust century (1798), Minister Kochow could 
in ong — — to en Monaten of the 
peace niversity students by flogging. 
Ee Burke, when questioned aa to the — 2 
on which instruction was given in Eton, only 
neoded to point to m forest. of birch; and an old 
instructor could bonat that lie. had walloped cy» 


continually toannounce himself by an alteration 
of the course and destination of phenomena, at 
the unenlightened (it ma; the selfish) call 
of that creature; and that he does so while at 
the same time his presence is ceaselessly revealed 
within every pulse and movement of the uni- 
verse." Mr. Knight earnestly decla: apoak- 
ing of the chain of cause and effect, tha eu- 
tastrophe, the breaking of the chain, is simply 
inconceivable.” 


recent history of the English city of Liv- 
erpool says that, ín the days when the t 

t E K ree! cere Tes carried on 
y ve sbips, the slave- ers, however 
nirocioualy they dealt with their stolen fellow- 
creatures, took care to be lite and forbearin; 
towards Providence. Bil of lading declares 
such and such ea of human, living, suffer- 
ing flesh were “shipped by the grace of God,” 

ie ruffian who was styled Master of the slnve- 
ship held his office “under God,” and the vessel 
was said to be bound eA God's grace” to West 
Tndies, with a prayer endorsed on the bill to this 
effect: God send the good ship to her desired 
port in safety.” 


A correspondent of the London Athenaum 
relates notes of conversations with Mr, Bucklo, 
the great English freethinker. Mr. Buckle wae 
a great tea-drinker, and said that only one lady 
he knew could ©: tea properly, and that be 
-— tanghi * D ; and peil = en she some- 

mes made u e, and a brewing 
not sufficiently seasoning the n with w ich 
she pot the tea into the pot. He said also that 
he never got a first-class dinner at a married 
man's house. It was Mr. Buckle's o inion that 


Froude's estimate of Henry the Eighth was very 
near the truth. He inclined to the belief that 
the different races of men were ori from 


one stock. Having seen some of the phenomena. 
of spirituallsm so called, he avowed con vie- 
tion that they perhaps pointed to some new 
force well worthy of scientific investigation, al- 
though he would not admit that there was any- 
thing superna’ about them, One day, after 
visiting the Holy Sepulchre nt Jerusalem to wit- 
ness the so-called miracle of the descent of fire 


frauds have been considered allowable in all 
ages of the Church.“ 
the New Testament, after eliminating the super- 
natural; thut he considered Jesus the greatest 
civilizer and teacher of mankind that ever lived; 
that his life even compelled belief that he was 
divinely inspired; aud that next to Jesus as & 
civilizer he put William Shakspeare. 


—The English had lately a praying day for 
missions, and now the Journals contain reports 
of what is said about it by able Hindu journals 
in India, which comment very shy on 
“that nuisance, the missionary." 'The iy 
Argus says that “there is as much prote of 
the Euglish ihrowiug off their Christianity as 
there is that Christianity will be the religion of 
the people of India.“ ‘The Madraa Times says 
that the on ore archbishop should have 
stock of what missions have already aceom- 
lished in India—or have failed to accomplish— 
»efore inviting Jhe faithful to spend more money 
on the venture, It enys that the missionaries 
succeed in conducting schools one of 
whose pupils ever turns oul n Christian, and 
that money given to spread the Bible and the 
catechism goes to furnish “heathens” with mere 
secular education, It concludes thus: “Man 
of the people at home would be rather surpr 
if they only knew how the mone subscribed by 
them was spent. . . It Won d be only right 
of the different societies Lo let them know how 
matters stand.“ 


~The London Examiner, in reviewing mm 
Orthodox series of lectures on “Faith and 

Thought,’ remarks as followa: "We are eon- 
vinced that, if any intelligent readers take up 
these volumes, thetr faith is very m moore 
likey io be shaken than to be confirmed by 
what they read." The lecturers are bed 
na “advocates for God,” and the Eraminer nts 
out how they "show themselves skill the 
disreputable Wayport Orthodox spécial pleading,” 
Of a Dr. Boultbee’s performance ft says: “He 
admits that the Jews were à coarse and brutal 
race, and he virtually tells us that the God whom 
they worshipped could not Help being course 

brutal, if he wanted to preserve any authority 
over them. Dr, Boultbee says; ‘Was 5 hat 
higher and better possible consisten with that 
age of the world and the state of hat people? 
Look at them as they are photograph before us 
in the Bible. Mark their relapses into jdolatry— 
their utter failure to escape the yolytheism or 
pantheism that reigned around Veit. Mark 
well the direful reign of lust. See the hard 
Eastern cruelty. Could you in that age and for 
tlint people strain the standard higher? . + 
‘Let me ask one short question,’ says Dr. Boult- 
bee, ‘which will suggest all we neod: Can we 
here, whatever our moral standard may be in 
this hincteenth century, abolish brothels? Dr. 
Roultbee does not add; but he forces us to infer 
from his question and ite context tlmt, seeing 
that nineteenth century statesmen cannot put 
down brothels, t1 ‘od of the Jows—whom we 
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ed to accept as the God of the Clirist- 
e not only in encouraging rape 
among his subjects, but even in using for thnt 
time thelr hollest places. What else are we 
to bellove, if we are to eee no ‘moral difficulties’ 
in the thirty-first chapter of the Book of Num- 
which records that the children of Isracl, 
after slaying all the males and married women 
of Midian, were ordered, ‘in the name of the 
Lord, to out nll the virgins of the hnted 
race to the number of thirty-two thousand, with 
the exception of thirty-two selected damsels who 
were handed over to Eleazer as ‘the Lord's trib- 
ute’? . . . Dr. Boultbee's lecture. contami- 
nates the whole volume, and scandalises the 
whole Christian Evidence Sovlety. In publish- 
Ing and republishing that lecture, the Society 
branda Itsel Tornar 2 n body dum Thien hops 
ahould not disgrace themselyes by a 
et ming to argue. If the ‘faith’ that the Christ- 
ian Evidence ety attempts to strengthen be 
of that eort, surely the time is at hand when 
‘free thought’ will master it, The only use of such 
a society is to show the weakness and the p 
ness of the opinions it undertakes to uphold,” 
—In commenting on the loss of the steamer 
Northfleet and over three hundred lives, the 
London Spectator remarks on the failure of 
Christian faith to remove the fear of death. It 
: “What strikes us as most remarkable is 
that the spiritual faith of centuries seema to have 
bad so very little result in overcoming this 
weakest of all perve terrors. . . . How 
isit that by this time there is not a far larger 
number of persons who, in the Immediate ex- 
tation of death, fee] rather » curious desire 
the change before them than anything like 
alarm? How atrange that centuries of & faith 
which, if It teaches anything, teaches spiritual 
nce of mind and dependence on God, 
should have apparently had no effect in nerving 
the spirit in the — N eres danger =e T 
The io]. 8 ations which seem 
— ei mental and moral tendencies are 
inperited, make the want of this preaence of 
nd in the face of death even more astonish- 
ing. One would "moe that centuries of con- 
templation of the life beyond tlie grave would 
bave steadled our nerves nnd strung our wille 
to meet unexpected death more as we should 
enteron an unexpected Journey than with the 
wild recoil of fear,” 


—London has a “Lord's Day Rest Associa- 
tion," fighting the publie demand for the open- 
ing of libraries, museums, and gallorles, at the 
same time that 24,000 persons are kept at work 
ou Sundays with cabs and omnibuses, chiefly to 
carry plous people to church. 

E. C. T. 


Sometimes we think that Satan has geen his 
best days, and sometimes we do not feel so sure 
that his influence is waning. However this ma 
be, the arch flend has met with more than h 
match in Ars, Van Cott, the modest revivalist. 
We learn from Tho Advance that this meek and 
lowly y has written as follows to the North 
Western Advocate, about her work in Lynn, Mas- 
swhuselte, During the three weeks of her labor 
there, she says: Two hundred and three have 
started for heaven," „On Tuesday night the 
devil declared we should not prevail. I declared, 
by the of God, that I would not leave the 
house till I had seen n victory; ond so, with 
thirty young converts, spent the entire night in 
IM: The interest never for one moment 
abated, T never left that house for a moment for 
thirty-three hours, But O, what praying! nnd, 

ry in an- 


We all parts of the city that men 
aud women were awakened; some at midnight; 
others at three o'clock in the morning arose an 
paved eurnestly for salvation, Many of these 
uot know that the meeting was being held. 
lory be to God, hallelujah!" 
Van Cott is n representative woman, 
She Wustrales the religious pro; of this cn- 
lightened nineteenth century. In the first cen- 
ı the disciples were told io enter their closets, 
th ; when they had shut their doors, pray to 
: elt Father lu secret; which was all very well 
or those benighted times. But now the incipiet 
ate to gather in crowds, and pray loud enough to 
awaken the whole neighborhood, and then write 
atant letters to the hewspapers boasting of 
Ir wouderful doings.— Christian Register. 


utor an exceedingly well-written critique on Dr. 
—— "5 Than vine sermon. i 


ragraph whicl 
crowded out, allotting to it e to whlet 


e space to which it 
done entitled namely, about the width of the 


is . Wo cannot, therefore, spare. the 
length of hls ears also, Two CONANA are more 
h he deserves. — Erch. 


— ——— — — 
M wd who has subscribed to creeds or for- 
ean Whether in theology. or Philosophy, can 


pb unbiased investigator of the trutl 
pos pates ie. 5b . ele 
— Judge of the opinions of others. 
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N. B.—Articles Jor this depart J 
writen onty ale (Ais department should be SHORT, and 


nil B.— Hlsgibly written articles stand a very poor chanes of 


WHY ORGANIZE? 


Mn. Eprror ;— 


Has the success of Tre INDEX, and ils cstab- 
lishment upon nu Appurently permanent basis, 
kindled the ambition to take a ceifeus of its sup. 
porters, with à view of embod ing them into 
some form of sectarian action ? Alas it been suf- 
ficiently considered that these men are natural 
outlaws against any ecclesiastical authority; 
that the o thing they have in common is n 
certain wild love of freedom, incapable of organ- 
kation; and that they are more at odds with 
each other than they are with the moet, Ortho- 
dox forms of belief? 

Such a league as you recommend, ns extensive 
as the spirit of free inquiry in this country, will 
require that hundreds of men and women, with 
crude, half-educated minds, shall become lench- 
ers, penus. and debaters, upon questions con- 
cern ig which they are now feeling their way 
in doubt toward tle light. We can count upon 
the fingers the men who, like you, have got be- 
yond this stage to & clearness of conviction and 
ner of knowledge, so that they can give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, and ean 
gue the inquiring minds of others. Without 
earning, without distinguished talent, how easy 
n prey will the rest of us, n mere mob of fanatics, 
be to the ecclesiastical dogmatism whose armory 
of arguments, qos by habitual use, is kept 
ready at hand in tracts, Suuday-schoo! books, 
and theological newspapers ! 

The organizing that segregates the element of 
free thinking N and parsiyses it; for it 

y whic 


arrests the process h the little leaven is 
leavening the whole lumpof Orthodoxy. Come- 
outeriam is a mistake. It is wiser and braver to 


stay im. Nothing disconcerts the zealous propo- 
gandist of a morbid theology as the one self- 
pean parishioner, always In his pew, refus- 

g to be terrorized by scenic pictures of the day 
of judgment aud hell fire, and cool! 
his temper under the &coldings of an Imaginary 

y Deity. He is the one unbejuggled on- 
looker ín the spiritual circle, who interrupts the 
manifestations. The preacher tries his theologie 
thunder on him for years, and cannot affect him, 
but is affected by him, Jn the long run his tol- 
erant indifference softens the hard creed of the 
preacher, who begins to sce that native integrity 
and the brave quest of truth nre eloments of 
character not to be learned by any short lessons 
or easy methods. Just such men in every com- 
munity have modified the grim theology into 
which we were born; and to set them by them- 
selves In new ecclesiastical relations is to check 
their insidious and salutary influence. 

The time has come, you say, to lay the founda- 
tion of a great national party of freedom. If I 
comprehend the scope of this, and other lan- 
guage you have used, you mean nothing less (han 
& new cultus to take the place of the outworn 
cultus of Christianity, Have you well consid- 
ered what it costa a people or nn age to chango 
iisreligion? Freedom is good, and truth sweeter 
to the soul than life; but when we remember the 

ngs aud throes that attend the birth of free- 

om and truth, itis a birth to be brooded over 
with apprehension, as well us hoped for with Jey. 
The loosening of religious obligations, the de- 
throning of the , the profaning of rites 
and bibles, nnd the casting off of — 
though it be done lu the interest of higher obli- 
gations, a holier God, and purer Bible, has nl- 
ways been nttended by outbreaks of erime, by 
nocia] suffering, war, and the deterioration of 
soclety, Such phenomena attended the transi- 
tion from Catholicism to Protestantism, Simul- 
taneously with the development of Christianity 
and the decline of Paganism the world lapsed 
into barbarism for a thousand years. Jesus him- 
self seemed to have anticipated the coufliete and 
hatreds which his ideas would provoke; and 
doubtless it was thie consideration which made 
him so reticent, and so dis to speak in un- 
Intelligible parables, and generally so remiss io 

ropagandism. The wisest of the Greeks and 
Ponana held by the forins of their national re- 
ligion long after philosophic thought had trans- 
muted ita gods into the fuculties and tendencies 
of the human soul, and reduced its historic rc- 
cords to poetic myths. Would Christianity be 
less advanced to-day, if the mutual tolerance 
had kept Protestantism within the Catholic 
Church? 

When u body of meu issue a declaration of In- 
dependence, they accompany it with a list of 
grievances. I see you have not neglected this 
part of the programme; but did ever a body of 
meu form a new government or n new Chureh 
upon pettier grievances? What are they? You 
complain that people pray or have prayers lu 
Congress, (he State Legislatures, the army, the 
navy, prisons, hospitals, asylums, &e. With like 
reason, you might complain that they prayed 


keeping 
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at funerals, at weddin 
in their families; for t 
logo to Con 


„and that men prayed 
ough yon might ded 
or the Legislature, and might 
be compelled to serve In the army or navy, or in 
the Btate-prison, nnd so have praying or the liat- 
ching to praylug Jorerd upon „ the case is 
scarcely better at the funeral, wedding, or 
friond’s house, You are under a sort of compul- 
sion, particularly if you are a relative, to go to 
your friend's funeral or wedding, and you find it 
very convenient to accept an Invitation to your 
friend's house, wbo haa the absurd babit of 


Dg. 

E» whether you are a member of 1 
or aconviet In a prison, or whether you area 
friend or n guest nt a. funeral or wedding, does 
mot good sense and breeding dictate pre- 
cisely the same line of conduct—that is, that you 
should take off your hat and stand uletly and 
reverently till the praying is done? But you do 
not believe in God or In praying to him. What 
of it? Mon ls an intelligent be ng; prayer la, or 
is capable of being, an intellectual e ri; and 
whatever you believe, you will hardly ever fail 
to hear 2 in n prayer that will accord 
with your reason, lend n suggestion to your mind 
or touch beneficently your heart. You would 
be delighted to listen to'a young lad 
apostrophe to spring, to the ocean, to a tin- 
gale orto arose; nnd think you had found a lit- 
erary treasure, In discovering an untranslated 
Vedic prayer, ode to Apollo, or Invocation to 
Thor. Or is it imply paying for prayer that you 
object to? The fraction of a cent you pay for all 
governmental praying is not worth computing, 
and, since you make no complaint of the | 
sums you pay for killing Indians and Crédit Mo- 
biller swindles, is not worth mentioning, 

bave observed that man le unaccus- 
zu to formal erotonal exe „ Buch as 
amily prayer an at meals, are apt to 
be quite Muck aud moved by them, while 
those who have pructised or listened to 
them so long that they have become a tedious 
form, care little for them. A mind free from 
conventional trammels will surely disuse prayer 
as soon ns it ceases to quicken the intellect or 
heart. Formal ravens in Congress, and in 
courts, paid for like à lawyer's argument or 
physician's prescription, command very little 
popular respect, and must come to be disused 
through the unwillingness of alncere and rever- 
ent men to die out their devotions in such 
base way. 1f I wished to reinstate publie pray- 
ing in all its anolent, veneration, and give this 
devout posturing a flerce earnestness, I would 
organize u league to suppress it. 

You demand the omission of all religious ser- 
vices and partigulsriy the reading of the Bible 
in public schools. I remember with much satls- 
faction how I used the long lelzure of my own 
school days for all kinds of miscellaneous read- 
ing, and was so distressed for material that I 
mastered oven the driest portions of the Bible, — 
an acquisition I have never regretted. Undoubt- 
edly, there are better text- to learn the art 
of reading in; but is there such a talismanic 

wer about the Bible that it cannot be trusted 

n the hands of children and students? We 
give boys Homer, the Greek tragedies, and the 
Classical Dictionary with no fear of their becom- 
ing pagans, and no prologue written, like that 
whereln Simon Snug in the play was to tell his 
timid nudlence that he was not a lion. Will 
a candid youth reading the Bible, not as devo- 
tional form, but with his eye and mind open, 
fail to note how human It l human in the mis. 
takes of its avientific assumptious, fn Its feeble or 
course conceptions of God, in its Inadequate 
meutal F in the narrow national preju- 


dices of its writers, In (ho Improbability of Its 
legends? All the freedom of modern eritielsm 
all the inquiry into. the. authority of sacred 


scriptures, lias been coincident with the most lt- 
eral translation nud most universal circulation of 
the Bible. The Bibla ls sold and bought and 
owned universally, but it is diseriminatingly 
read out of, not real, Its gems of truth and in- 
spiration are made familiar with use; its vast 
body of obsolete nnd barbarous rubbish is Judi- 
ciously neglected nnd overlooked. As loug as 
dainty extracts here and there are read from the 

ulpit with n solemn intonatlon, especially if the 
fashion be adopted of Judiciously omitting or sub- 
stituting phraseology to conform to correct taste, 
the Bible will remain n fetish in the public 
mind. The most objectionable novel of the 
eighteenth century would become pure, and the 
poetry of Martin Farqubar Tupper would be- 
tome profound, if interpreted only in this dls- 
eriminating manner. But lay the whole book 
without note or comment before the ingenuous 
reader, and will he ever arrive at the conclusion 
that the whole extant body of Hebrew literature 
is not authentic and genuine, but is the dramatic 
form of a divine revelation? Will be belleve 
that the Hebrews, a people so utterly shabby so- 
cording to thelr own showing, were yet so di- 
vinely possessed, that no annalist among them 
could perpetuate a tradition, no codifler could 
collect A body of . no chronicler could 
register tho succession of kings and the history of 
battles and sie; uo poet could chant a sacrifi- 
cial hymn, no voluptuous king could even write 
amatory verses to his concubines, but forthwith 
the divine hand itself should snatch the pen and 
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vompel it to divulge, though in the gmise of some 
poor legend, or ne proverb or erotic ong, 
momentous truths brought from the awful realm 
wf the spiritual world? If the men whose fin- 
gers quiver with superstition, nnd, as they turn 
ithe teaves of this book, are willing to thrust it 
ént schools where curiosity up ued by scientific 
study and themind js trained in logical methode, 
who should forbid? Let the Bible be read In 
schoola, Compare its narrow firmament pr 
ting out the wnters that give rain through — 
windows, and set with its sun to give lig 2 15 
day, nnd moon and stars to give light by night, 
with the vast and mysterious cosmos into which 
modern dienen opena here and there u glimpse, 
Compare that sublime and incomprehensible 
ower shadowed in the wonderful processes of 
Mature, too vast for the telescope to reach, too 
subtile for the microscope to apprehend, with 
that termugunt Delty squabbling hrough half the 
Old Testament for precedence with Baal, Dagon, 
and other Sentitic deltles, no Whit more petty, 
cruel, or Jealous than himself, In flue, I do not 
seo Why nny radical should not Join the Bible 
Society and contribute to its funda. 

Why make a. grievance of an nuthoritatively 
appointed Thanksgiving and Fast day * Tf. ia the 
moerest rocommendation, compulsory 1 no 
enc. A man may starve himself upon Thanks- 

ving day and feast himself incontinently upon 

‘ast day, and escape even social censure, not to 
say the visitations of the constable or the tyth- 
ing man. Itis n usage that stands only upon 
what good sense nnd propriety there are in It, and 
that will quietly die out us to all that is super- 
atitious, rigorous, or oppressive In its Institutlon. 

As to the hardship of Judicial oaths, you seem 
to be maguifying a trivinlity, In the serious pro- 
veedings of courta, affecting as they do the prop- 

iberty, and life of our fellow-men, we have 
n» right to require that testimony shall be given 
in a serious and responsible way. We want to 
know that witnesses are not jesting, dreaming, 
or nllegorizing. We want them to speak ou 
their houor, their verncity, thelr manhood; and, 
na to most men, if not all men, the name of God 
defines an idea, comprehending truth and high- 
eat virtue, why abandon a form #0 pregnant to 
all menu with t meaning? I am aware that 
Jesus given hie weighty, nuthority against judi- 
cial onths; but It must be remembered that this 
isin the department not of the welghtler mat- 
ters of the law, but of the propríecties and of 
minor morals wherein upou his own mature 
Judgment a man may disregard the advice of 
any teacher, 

It is true. (hal we have statutes In most of tho 
Vnited States looking to the enforcement of a 
more rigorous Sabbath than is kept by ordinary 
reputable citizens; but since these sintutes are 
obsolete, why provoke a controversy over them? 
Everywhere in the country on Sunday a man 
can travel, ride, or walk in the flelds, forests, or 
by the son, make and receive social visits, sing, 

lay on instruments, nnd attend concerts, listen 
to lectures upon ethies, politica, science, or litern- 
ture, und. read novela, poema, nnd newspapers, 
Without belng punished, molested, eensured, or 
unworthlly esteemed. So far from being intol- 
erant and oppressive, the great bady of the Chris- 
tian sects, who honestly believe Sunday a 
divinely appointed holy day, show a tolerance 
and charity towards the few who do not &o be- 
lieve, which radicals would do well to emulate, 
I like the reat and quiet of Sunday and bless the 
superstition that makes it quiet, As a people, we 
io not know how to amuse ourselves except by 
Ulesipation and excess. When I observe the 
Silliness and hubbub with which our national 
holidays—the Fourth of July and Washington's 
birthday—are kept, I fairly regret there Is not 
some old. statute to call in ald to make these au- 
niversaries more quiet, decorous, and delightful, 

In fine, I dissent from your method, because It 
is destructive rather than constructive,—it is 
surgery and not growth. It challenges, on triv- 
{ol and inadequate grounds, a controversy with 
n oultue, Which what you term Free Religion not 
sọ much antagonizes ns fulfils and comprehends, 
For Free Religion is elther a development of 
Christianity, or that which sxupplants and suc- 
ceeds Christianity. It seems to me it Is the for 
mer; that it is the last word of that spirit of 
truth which Jesus is xnid to have predicted was 
to come after him and teach men all things, 
‘There is no character in history to whose exam- 
ple and words the radicalisny of the day can 
more contidently appeal for sanction aud author- 
ity than to Jesus, Its broadest and freest inter- 

rotation of religion docs not do so much vio- 
ence even to the written record of his life and 
teachings, as did the metaphysical dogmatism 
which Luther and Calvin studied and taught In 
modern times, or the domineering encerdotallsm 
which was the Christianity of tho middle ages. 
or even the Greek. and Hebrew sulstilties which 
Paul, with only partinl success, tried to Incul- 
cato. na the xyetem of Jesu», while men were 
stil alive who had seen and hoard him. 

But if Free Religion be an entirely now cultus 
to supplant Christianity, then lts pie) Ror rh Cintas e 
Christianity should be that of respect, For are 
not all religiona the outgrowth ot the religious 
sontiment, aud will the reverent spirit that 
has found n religious meaning in the rites of an» 
nient Egypt, the amonra and adventures of the 


! Olympic gods, the savage orgies of the Norse- 


^ il to aee the deeper, purer, and hollor les- 
pe life of Jesus ana the Sermon on the 
Mount? Let persecution and excommunication 
come, n» they will soon enough, from the other 
aide; but, finding ourselves inside 8 
and inside a narrow sect of It, let ua say wit 
Paul in his prison: “Nay, verily, but tet them 
come theinselvea and fetch us out." 

Geo, F. 'l'ALBOT, 

= ——— 


NPICE OF ALL SORTS. 


Boston, Feb. 14, 1878. 

V. E. ABROT: 

Dear Str,—l nm very much pleased with THE 
Ixpgx in Its lute obesity. used to think its 
meritorious and readable articles in such light 
welght of paper that some cynical pore might 
say—" great ory and little wool," ut I always 
had a presentiment that it would grow—I 
thought most likely in extension, not bulk. But 
I must say the form it took towards fatness 
enses mes it isin the shape to keep. Ido not 

now but it restricts its usefulness, J now hide 
its light under æ tushel, Instead of passing it 
along. It stens to fita pecs in my sunctum, 
and in the proper form will be permanent. 

In one of my visits to Colorado, T rode all one 
day from Denver to Boulder City. (The term 
city is not significant of size In that country; in 
this case it means about a hundred houses and 
three hundred people, four-fifths being men.) The 
driver of the stage or rather “shebang,” ns It is 
called, said, ** Where will 6m stop, nt the Boul- 
der House or the Colorado House?) "The bet- 
ter of the two," said TI. “No difference," said 
the driver, ‘ Drop me then at the first one we 
come to," I replied. This proved to be the Col- 
orado House, I walked in and made myself at 
home. ‘The first thing I noticed, on a large side- 
table which served also fora writing desk (and 
many u good use did I make of it), Was a pile of 
well-onred-for newspapers. There were about 
twenty Radicals (Morse'a); the Banner of 
Light, «ome twenty-five; and a few Investiga- 
tors, There were, of course, a few other mlscel- 
Janvous papers but the names above toned the 
pile, and a feeling of safety came over me—1 felt 
among friends. I did not take out my revolver 
to have it handy, as I should have done if I had 
seen nothing but the Bible on the centre-table, 
the common ornament to a country Inn. 

The quality of thia pile of reading matter gave 
me a foretaste of the landlord, and u right true 
gentleman did I find him, the three months I 
was there. This man was for years an fnfidel; n 
man not at all acholaatic, but a clear thinker. He 
bad heard of Theodore Parker; had one or two of 
his books, which he lent to me to read. He 
considered them treasures, and the sight of them 
a far from home, though very familiar to me, 
was like the sight of a friend, when among 
strangers, Lie man, strange as it may seem in 
these parts, was à spiritualist also. That ia, from 
or by this light he had plussed his infidelity with 
a conscious hereafter, aud entertained a hope 
now, us I do. This man set mach by the Rari- 
cal, 

I have just received n letter from this land- 
lord on interesting and general matters; and In 
the letter he says he haa missed the Radica 
very much since It stopped. Iam going to spare 
one or two of my fnt INDEXES, and send them to 
him, telling him It isthe paper that takes its 
place; and filla it, too, 

Well, now, to go back; you will understand 
What I meant by saying ita fatness restricted its 
usefulness, Lend this landlord, and other dis- 
tant, senaible people, my Golden Ages now and 
then, and my Commonuwealtia, aa they accumu- 
Inte, and when they seem tobe worthy of so long 
n journey, T dare say T should the INDEXES 00- 
casionally, except for the fact that T keep them 
for preservation. If I don't experience rellgion 
(which ts doubtful, having had it when I waa 
young and am now somewhat pitted), I shall 
Pind it in book form. 

I did not intend to write this letter when I bò- 
gan, and now itis hardly put together In shape 
to be printed; so you may do what you please 
with it. 

I almost, wish, now my hand ts In, that T had 
gone In fora letter on "Hub" matters; but ns 
Brother Morse holds a fertile pen and Bister 
Hotchkiss a bright one, and as ‘line INDEX him- 
self haa been striking fire in this vicinity und 
Will want to tell about it, it is better I defer such 
letters until you rêñoh n Jean period In these 
matters, 

I will say in closing thatthe Liberal League, 
formed when Mr. Abbot was here, scema to be 
flourishing. The Parker Fraternity had a de- 
bate on it, which was animated, but rather one 
sided, Rev, Mr. Bartol and Mr. Morse took the 
negative side; all others favored it, But all 
who kuow them know their spiles on this subject 
are driven firm into the bard-pan, and they will 
never fail to shout for liberty louder than Fulton 
shouts for Jesus, when needed. 

At the close of the meeting, the Parker Frater- 
nity voted to tender the use of their hall to the 
Liberal League ons Friday evening each month, 
which we trust will secure Interesting meetings. 

Yours, Joans WETHERIk. 

[A note frm. Dr, Harfol in another column 


will show how much he believes in the object of 
the Liberal League, though he prefers to work 
for it In his own way ; and & very good way it 1s, 
even if nota way that will permit many to work 
aide by side.—Ep.] 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


[The following letters from Col. Higginson and 
Mrs. Child were handed to us for publication by 
Mrs. Cole, at the Convention held in Toledo, 
Feb. 18 and 18.—Ep.] 

Newport, R. I., Feb, 3, 1873. 
Mrs. M. M. COLE; 

Dear Friend,—I am glad to hear of your 
meeting, and hope that a resolute effort be 
made to keep up the Woman Suffrage Organi- 
vation in ye great State, which was one of its 
cradles. hope you will not be too sure of Im- 
1 Lite, either, m enlist ** war. 

t as long a controversy as t which 
abolished the slavery of the — but if we 
van live to see it triumph, like that, we shall not 

t tho — principle made. ns 
ican es mean an ng, th 
mean it for women al. they mean nothing, 
the sooner M^ find 2 m the better. 
ver 
THOMAS Wachen HiGGINSON. 


WAYLAND, Mass., Feb. 12, 1873, 
DEAR Mns. COLE: 


Iam glad to hear there isa Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Toledo. The perfect 
equality of the sexes before e law is founded 
on principles of eternal justice, and the more the 
subject is discussed the more apparent will this 
become. It ls important that men should be 
convinced of this, because the complete realiza- 
tion of this idea would do more than any other 
reform to ennoble the family relation, and in- 
crease the power of States. The social and civil 
inferiority of Asia, in comparison with Eu 
and America, is largely to be attributed to the 
inequality between men and women; and the 
more women participate In all that occupies and 
interests men, the Stronger and more progressive 
is the nation. 

I deem no government free where one class of 
human beings makes Jaws for another class, 
whether it be kings and nobles making laws for 
laborers, whites making laws for blacks, or men 
making laws for women. All political arrange- 
ments which make one class the mere wards of 
another class tapide the wth of one, and 
distort the gro of the other, 

The true definition of a Republic is a govern- 
ment where all clasees have an equal voice in 
the laws by which they are governed; and the 
nearer any nation approachcs to this standard, 
the stronger and nobler it will become. Not for 
the elevation of women only, but for the welfare 
of the whole human ruce, do I urge the impor- 
tance of perfect sympathy and oo-operation be- 
tween men and women in all departments of 
life, of labor; science, art, literature, and govem- 
men 

Of course, in all transitions from old customs 
to new, some difficulties will occur in details, for 
a while; but when a reform is founded on the 
8 of justice, details will be sure 
to adjust themselves harmoniously. 

God bless all your efforts for the complete en- 
franchisement of woman, thereby rendering her 
p rem d the friend, companion, and helper 
of mau 


L. Maria CHILD, 


Tue MORAL OF MARBLES,--The other Sunday, 
a worthy father of a numerous family was taking 
one of his little ones, a child of seven years, to 
Church. On the way, the little fellow met a 
playmate and sto; to play marbles. A quar- 
ter of an hour after, his futher saw him coming 
to him bathed in tears. 

“What is the matter?" he asked. 

“Papa, I have lost all my marbles." 

PA ee God punishes you for not going to 

church." 


“But, papa, neither did Joseph go—and be 
has won!“ 
* — 
Some seem to think 3 uivalent to 
saintliness, and become emasculated specimens 


of manhood. As the racer Is trotted out a heat 
or two and then blanketed, and sponged, and 
whiskeyed, and petted, so effeminate preach- 
ers are trotted out on Sunday, and through the 
week are flanneled, nnd grueled, and cam- 
phored and petted by the good sisters, when 
t would be a thousand-fold better If some one 
would introduce them to the wood-pile with saws 
and axes.— Gospel Echo. 


- — 


Among other things that Wells & Fargo's firm 
is not responsible for as carriers is couched In the 
following language in theirregulations : . Nor for 
any loss or damage by fire, the acts of God, or of 
Indians, or any other public enemies of the gov- 
ernment.” „=~ P 
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EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS; 


U. B. FRUTHINGHAM, New York City. 

T. W. HIGOINSON, Newport, R. I. 
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THE INDEX begtna its fourth volume under the 
most flattering auspices. Steadily working for 
the religions emancipation and noblest culture 
of humanity at largo, and more immediately of 
the Amorican people, it has received from the 
lMberal publie a most generous &upport. Tho 
capltal stock of the Index Association has boon 
sabscribed nearly to the full amount of One 
Handred Thousand Dollars, Tho clroulation of 
the papor bas more than doubled within the past 
year, Influential friends have givon thelr means 
and their co-oporsilon tolls cause, Dany of the 
best writers both of America and England are 
conatent contribators to lte columns, The peo- 
ple welcome {te words, grow daily more Inter- 
ented in ite ideas, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movement it repre- 
sonta. From all paria of the conntry a contin- 
nal stream of lotters pours in from tho old and 
ihe young, fron: tbe rich and the poor, from the 
lettered sud (he iiterate, from men and from 
women aliko, expressing the warmest sympathy 
and the profoundest Interest In the work It fe 
doing. 


With all tbls $ucouragemeul lo persevere In 
the great canso which thas appeals to the best 
hopos and purposes of the People, THE INDEX 
for the coming year will posseas increased means 
ofinfuenco. It 10 doubled in sino, and must 
»oon be more than doubled in power. It will 
addrews Itself more varocstiy than ever tó men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to ohare tho hegt Ife and thought of the Age, and 
to impart it evea to the lndifferent, the süpereti- 
ans, and the enslaved, It already wields a 


standard It upholds. 

In addition to Jta general objects, thy practical 
object to which THE INDEX will be henceforth 
wpeclallg devoted fe the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for tho 
purpose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the politica] and ednca- 
Hona) Institutions of the United States. The 
Church most give placeto the Republic in the 
affections of the people, The last veutigos of 
ecclonlastica! control mas! be wiped out of the 
Conatitntions and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Constitution, To accomplish this ob- 
Ject, the Liberala muat make a untled demand, 
and present an unbroken front, and (be chief prac- 
tical aim of THE INDEX will be hencefor!h to 
orgaulzc à great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Le! every one who belleves In thie imoye- 
ment give It direct aid by belplug to Incroase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading paper or 
desay of a thoughtful charactor, In cach inane, 
will continue to be one of the most marked fea- 
tures of THE INDEX. 


Regular editorial contributions will continue 
tu be furnished by the well-known. ominent wrl. 
ters who have already done aso much to give to 
THE INDEX its present bigh position, Mr. 
Coxwar and Mr. VorszrT bave kindly consontod 
lo furnish every weck alternately a London 
Letra containing matters of genoral interoel to 
radical readers. 


A new LiT&RARY Deranrmentembractig book 
notices and reviews by writera of the first excel - 
lance, will be specially acceptable Lo (ho readere 
of TOS INDEX, and supply a want which has 
been keenly foli, Roy. Taoxas Vickers, of 
Cincinnall, and Rev. Epwánp C. Towna, of 
Now Haven, will write regularly for this depart- 
ment; and thelr names are à sufficient guarantee 
that it will be characterized by echolarehlp and 


ability. 


Every Issue of THE INDEX will also contain 
a Boston letter from Mr. binxer H. Monet, late 


editor of the RapicAL, whose Evmwiwa Nores 


will be found one of the most attractive features 
of the paper. Other interesting correspondence, 
communications, extracts from valuable books 
and perlodicala, and miscullaneous articies, will 


also bo published; and auch improvementa will 


be made from time to timo aa circumstances shall 


reuder possible. 


NEW YOUR OFFICE, 


Tho New York Office of the Index Association 
has boen removed to No. 88, Dey Street, ground 
floor, and ts easy of Acco io anyone In Now 
York or lis suburbs, Mr. E. F. Dovawone, a 
young gentleman of liberal education, radical 
convletfona, and excellent business ability, will 
have charge of the office, whore all the publica. 
Hons of (he Association wili bo kept constantly 
on sale, subseriptlons asd Advertinements re- 


celved, and all other business Promptly attended 
to, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted In 
every city and town throughout the country. 
The most liberal tarma are offered. Bond for cir- 
culares at once, 

The names, with address in ill, must be eont 
at the «ame time, accompanied with the money 


|n each case, No orders win bo filled if these 
condfiluns are not complied with, 


TEHNS. 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the same 
rale for shorter periods, Al) remittances of 
money must be at the sender's risk, unlers for- 
warded by cheqne,regiviered letter, or post-uffice 
money order. 


Ald eene THE INDEX, 


Ita wai 38, ToLeno, Umo, 


A UNIQUE P ‘ 


Photographs and Autographs 


or 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE II DEX, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYBET, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT. 


E^ The PIIOTOGURAPH of any UNS of tbe 
above-named persona will be malled post-pald to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit $3.00 for 
one year’s eubecripilon to Tus Inpas. 


@ To any one who shail mnd a liat of names 
of from one to elght NEW aubscribers aud $8.00 
for each, & corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be malled post-paid, to be given to these 
subscribers; and the same number of Photo- 
graphe shall also be mailed, poet pald, as pre- 
miom to the sender himself. 


ES” To any one who shall send 89.00 for three 
years’ subscription to Tax In pas in advance, a 
fall sot of the Photographs shall be malled post- 
paid. 


None of the above Photographs will be 
pent, unless apecial]y requested and unless a 
cholca ia made from (be liat. 


E The Avtograph of cach of (he above Amer- 
dean writers will in all cases accompany the cor- 
responding Pholograph; but no Autograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the Anglis 
writers. 


VI There Photographs aro well executed, are 
not on sale anywhere, and can be obiained lu no 
other way, In offering (hem aa premiums, the 
INDEX ABSOCIATION rely on the good will 


and active co-opera‘ton of all friends of Tux 
Ixpex. 


All orders fur Photographs and remittan- 
cea of money shonld be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 


DRAWER 38, Tx BO. Uinu: 


A SYNOPSIS 


or 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


“PAUL GOWER" Js a Blory of English and 
American Life; the localization being pretty 
equally divided between both countries. It 
emoraces some London, some (English) coun- 
try Ufe, much of New York Journalism, !nclud- 
Ing the humorous and "Bohemian" side of It; 
travel from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
transition, agaln, to Great Britain, and a return 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
concludes,—the cloeing scenes tranepiring in 
the Virginion peninsula, during McClellan's un- 
sucecerefal campaign there |n the second year of 
tho late civil war. The whole narrative occors 
In the five yoars preceding that event, lncident- 
ally involving mach thet led up to it, partic- 
ujarly secession-time in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, the Inside details of which are not In- 
curlous. 

It le, aleg, lu (be very warp and wean of It, en 
heterodox, rationalíatic, antl (heological novel; 
{te main objoct being (ho oxposnre ef (he logical 
reonlie of certain so-called religious opinions 
on the life apd character of those who hold 
them, Ite author hae endeavored to show how 
these, oñon sincero and conscientious persone, 
Are and muet be, not only not the better, but the 
worse for their adberence to certain theological 
tenete, now obevicte with all advanced thinkers, 
bot ser) dreadfully potential with the unio- 
quiriog and scqolescent on both sides of the 
Allantic, He exhibits how there oplaotone 
poleon the kindly aprings of natural affection, 
pervert character, and arc, in short, utterly 
mischievous and deplorable. This, the fulfil- 
ment of a long-cherished purpose, has nol, be 
belle vos, suffered from not bolog obtruded. di- 
dactically or otherwiro, bat allowed to transpire 
naturally in the conrso of a nore] involving 
more than anil-theologica! objects, It ia em 
phaticaily a story, with a distinct and carefully 
Wrought-oal plot, kept in view from beginning 
to end. 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Muera of tho Fass Rerrorous AnsociaTion for 
1873, can be oblalned by applying to the Beere 
tary, WX. J. Porrzg, New Bxproan, Mass. It 
contains eesaya by Join W. Chadtwtck, an Lan · 
ery AXD tax On¹ẽjüe Amanica;" by C. D. J. 
Mula, on the question, "Doza RELIGION M. 
EESENT 4 PenMargyT Senroeext or THE HU- 
man MIND, OB ia IT A PERISHARLS BUTXASTI 
non h- and by O. B. Frothingham, on “Tax Br 
LIgY0M or Homanrrr;” togetber wilh the Be- 
port of the Executive Committes, and addres 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. D. Alcott, 
Lucretia Mott, Cella Burleigh, Horace Seaver. 
Alezander Loos, and others, Price, 85 cenle du 

25 cents each. 
ite datas J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollara a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coplea Eight Cents. 


Vorvus 4. TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, MARCH 8, 1873. 


ORGANIZE! 


Waotr No. 167. 


LINT OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


HT. Lours, Mo.—M. A, McCord, President; J. Gallon 
Vice President; P, A. Lofgreen : - 
ries; E.K. Thomas, Treasurer. * ens, re 


THE CLEW OF AN IDEA. 


Yet, while stumbling and 
it were, amid the vuba ot ere erii e 


of d ing world-re- 
ligions, aud consciously devoid. of the light 
which is needed to illumine the of escape, I 
do indeed believe that the clew of an idea is given 
which even in the dark shall serve ss a guli 
thread. These vast tottering temples of faith 
in which the worshippers still con e by 
millions, unlike as they appear to carelees iuspec- 
tion, betray, notwithstanding, a far profounder 
unity than can be detected in mere similarity of 
moral precepts or identity of special efa. 
Buch similarity or identity, though [^ itself a com- 
paratively recent 2 appears to me to be 
a quite superficial fact. Moral precepts and spe- 

beliefs, mere rules and mere opinions, never 
yet made a religion; they do not contain the 
Vital principle essential to the nic existence 
of every world-faith. Deeper than to ethical 
codes or to theological conceptions must we look 
if we would discover the vast arterial system o 
rn life which makes all religions one. 
What we want to discover is the common blood 
of them all, not the likeness of fingers or toes. 
The "sympathy of religions," as the phrase has 
been happily coined, ls a great aud fruitful truth; 
but there is danger lest we seek it in surface 
characteristics. When it is seen that moral pre- 
cepts and theological beliefs are never the real 
bond of uuion even among the adherents of the 
same religion, we shall be cautious how we pro- 
ceed in taking them ns the bond of union among 
different religions, Without "unity of spirit, 
churches are ropes of sand; without unity of 
spirit, different religions, bristling as they do 
with conscious hostility, could never be one In 
substance as they really are. It is something, 
then, to be warned at going off on a false 
scent in the search for unity. It is something to 
be aware that moral precepts and theological doe- 
trines, whether shared or not shared in common 
by different religions, do not and cannot consti- 
tute the essence of religion, but are simply the 
various forms of manifestation assumed at. varl- 
ous times and under varying circumstances by & 
permanent force in human history. Opinions in 
ethies and in theology change from age to age; 
what is held to be right aud true in one stage o 
development is seen to be wrong snd false at & 
later stage. But the deep and powerful impul- 
sion to seek for the right and true, without which 
these very changes could never have taken 
place, isan abiding element of human nature; 
and it le in this directlon that we must look, it 
we would Indeed discover that common essence 
which is the real nexus of unity among the 
diversities of law, creed, and cultus. 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 


The hour for action has arrived. The cause of free- 
dom calls upon ns to combine our strength, our zeal, our 
efforts Tbeso are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
|, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
1 Wedemand that the employment of chaplains in 


1n Btate Legisiatu in the navy and milit 
X e ee a VT ALIONA Sam 


X, MAss.—J. 8. Rogers, President; A. Davis, J. W. 
Amith, Vica Presidents; J.P. Titoomb, G, 3 
Becretaries; J. A. J. Wilcox, ‘Treasurer; R. H. Ran- 
ney, F. W. Clarke, H. B. Storer, Executive Commit- 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 1873. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME AND 
THE THING. 


f utinued. 
emand that a i public appropriations for aect- 
arian educational aud charitable institutions sball 


4 We demand that all religious services now eut- 
tained by the government shall be abolished; and es- 
pecially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
whether ostensibly as & text hook: or nvowedly as a 

of religious worship, shall be rohlbited. 

b. We demand that the appointment, by the Presl- 
dent of the United Btates or by the Governors of the va- 

Biates, of ali religious festivals and fasts shall 


rions 

"t ^ demand that the Judicial oath in the courta and 
In ali other departments of the government shali be 
abolished, and that simple affirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury shall be established in its 


7, Wedemand that all laws directly or indirectly en- 
forcing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall 


be Lo 

k We demand that all laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of "Christian" morality shali be abrogated, and 
ibat all laws shall be conformed to the ulrementa of 
mataral morality equal rights, and Impartial liberty. 

1 We demand that not only in the Coustitutions of 
the United States and of the several States, but siso in 
the ical udiministration of the same, no privilege 

vantage ahall be conceded to Christianity or any 
other special religion ; that our entire political system 
shall be founded and administered on & purely secular 
basia; aud that whatever changes shall prove necessary 
to Laly end shall be consistently, unfiinchingly, and 
pmmptiy mado. 

Let us boldly and with high purpose meet the duty of 
the hour. Iaubmit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It la onr profound conviction that the safety 
ot blican Institutions js Impertiled, the advance of 
civilization impeded, and the most sered rightsof man 
Anfri maiden Ha interference of the State in mat- 
n; an 

Whereis, er igavo Inconsistencies with the gen- 

spirit of the United States Constitution stil] mark 

0 ical administration of our political atem, 
threatsaing the perpetuity of religious liberty, the ex- 
todes of public schools, and the peace and prot- 
perily of the entire land; 

Tagngrous, We, the undersigned, hereby associate 
ourselves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
Art. L—The name of thiy Association shall be THE 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


FIFTH LEUTUKE IN THECOURSE OFBIX “SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON LECTURES,” GIVEN IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL, BOSTON, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCI- 

ATION, FEBRUARY 2, 1873. 


If there ls one word abov@&ll others which ar- 
ticulates in a breath the supreme sublimity and 
the most melancholy abasement of human na- 
ture,—whieh carries imagination up to the 
heights of a heroism so pure and lofty that com- 
mon lungs gasp for coarser air, and then plun 
her into dungeons of su rstition so foul with 
blood and filth that the choke-damp of the coal- 
mine seems innocuous by comparison,—it is as- 
suredly the werd RELIGION, e page of his- 
tory is lighted up by it, now as by & flood of 
golden sunshine, and again ss by the glare, lurid 
and smoky, of infernal fires. All that is sweet- 
eat and tenderest, bravest and truest, most oq A 
ing and moat inspired in the human heart, 
been sinned into living beauty by religion ; all 
that is most dark, wrathful, false,crafty cruel, has 
been nursed into bloody and deceitful deeds by 
her influence, Religion, sud religion alone, has 
had skill to sweep the entire key-board of hu- 
manity, evoking alternately the thunders of the 
hoareest and harshest bass and the silver melo- 
dies that sing to us all we know of tbe angelic 
and divine. 


TIIE STUDY OF RELIGION. 


Politics, trade, industry, literature, Mt hilan- 
thropy,—there is no human interest that has not 
been moulded or shaped by religion; and no 
study so comprehensive or rofound awaits the 
future historian ns that which is busled with the 
religious development of man. The future his- 


THE PREJUDICE AGAINST RELIGION. 


res, In the study of religlon, however, one great 
Senda and all auch other means a4 are peace- cause of mistake and injustice should be grupu- 
4. 


o h 
tù mensures shall be adopted for rate! 


AKT, ng | torian, I say; for, although I have been so ven- | lously eliminated,—I mean, the preconception 
fom fre the Leagae ax stall, be prescribed In the By- | turesome as to entitle my lecture "UA Study of | or pe which pronounces beforehand that 
Biwo-thisda vote of the members, of the Religion,” I am painfully aware that no study of | religion Is pure superstition. Whoeverenters on 


it can at this day be otherwise than fragmentary 
and erude,—that in thelr very beat investigations 
this present generation are but dabblers and 
babblere in a matter too high for them, The ma- 
terlals for building up a true science of religion 
(eclence must be herself the historian and the 
analyst) exist to-day uncut, nay, unguarried 
even, in the traditions and annals and poems 
and bibles and philosopbies, the cultus and the 
customs, the social systems and the countless 
Inatitutions of many and diverse nations, of 
some of whish even the names are as yet 
scarcely known; while the constructive task of 
planning and executing this great master- lece 
of intellectual architecture can fall to the lot of 
those only who shall inherlt the results of whole 
generations of mighty minds. The great struc- 
tures of the existing world-religions eclipse 
wholly, to the common observer, the very > 
bility of such a sclence; they stand for religion 
itself to the common Intellect ; they fill the eld 
of vision; and their m itude, which Is ms 
nothing beside the boundlessness of the slow- 
coming religion of man, is quite as much as 
even our best scholars can appreciate to-da y. In 
what I have presumed, therefore, to call a “study 
of religion," I beg to be acquitted of the pre- 
tence of anticipating the proper task of eucceed- 
ing centuries. 


this study with a bias eo unscientific as this will 
arrive at no results. Religion must be studied 
as one of the greatest facts of human history 
if not the very greatest. It must be studied 
withthe previous conviction that every fact of 
history, even the moet trivial, has its proper 
ace oud deserves to be studied with sclentific 
impartiality. The blind fury of the partisan, 
whether turned im ee on sens hs Cob 
lete stoppage of enr eye, ualifving for 
Bm valuable research. The anti-religlon rage 
which makes the very name A red rag to 
rushed at with all the violence of a mad bull, and 
which is by no means nu uncommon phenom- 
enon of the day, should be as carefully gu 
nst as the most submissive Buperstition. 
Criticise without seruple tho mischievous per- 
versions and abuses of religion; acknowledge 
without palliation all the evil it has doue; but 
avold the mental obfuscation of confounding & 
rmanent force with a transient form. This 
The adherents of the various religions do, con- 
ceiving the favored form of religion to be re- 
ligion itself, and therefore condemning all other 
forms us false and abominable ; but thia the scl- 
entific student can never do, who sees that the 
evils done by religion in the world's history ate 
duetothe misapplication of a force whose Intel- 
ligent direction must be most beneficial. FATA 


KT. ií—Àny person may 
league by subscribing his 
of E ng or her name to these Articles 


AKT. &—The Offloers of tlie League shall be a Prest- 
Gent, s Vico Prenideut, a Recretary, a Treasurer, and an 
rope poo He 

n) 
The President duty ah Be er officio 


and Secretary shnil 
eqs TA the National Convention of Liberal Leagues 


Let I pledge to you my undivided sympathies 
nd Most vigorous co-operntion, both in Tux INDEX 
d of It, In this work of local snd national organ- 
— Let ua begin at onec to lay the foundations of 
1 epe party of freedom, which shal! demand 
mil. secularization of our municipal, stute, nnd 
8 Send to me promptty the list of 
88 Libera] Lengue that may be formed, 
THE Ino ng list of ali such Leagues shall be kept in 
T MMC then, to the great work of freeing 
88 Ube osurpations of the Church! Make 
18 from ocean to ocean sacred to human 
— . ve that you are worthy descendants of 
[viera nori aud patriotism gave un a Constitu- 
Otel with superstition! ShnkeolT yoursum- 


And break the chal v 
un " 
y mbmitted | ta which you have too long 


O., Jan, I, 1874. 


FRANCIS K. ABBOT. 
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TEE INDEX- 


RELIGION AS FIRE. 


say, therefore, as I must, that I ie 
on, the case is the same us when 
Of all agencies em- 


ber I ; 
lieve in rel 
say that I believe in fire. 
ployed by man, fire is perhaps the most use 
nf the most terrible. It will warm your house, 
and cook your steak; but it 5 
burn them up, aye, and you. too, if it escapes the 
governance of your mind. W jthout fire civilizn- 
tion would be im ible; but the great wilder- 
ness of blackened ruins within a stone’s throw 
from this Hall, marking the spot where the con- 
flagration raged with frightful fury through your 
stores and warehouses, shows how remorselessly 
fire will unmake the very civilization it has 
made. So it iswith religion, Without it hu- 
mun life would freeze into the desolation of an 
nrotie winter; without it the tender flush ou the 
face of humanity, looking upward and forward 
in the roeky path she climbs, would fade away, 
and the golden aureole of a divine purpose w: 
vanish forever from her head; without it the 
suffusing glow of hope und reverence would die 
out from the world of men, and the hard lines 
of care and stolid selfishness would be ploughed 
by the hand of Time where now he traces the 
marks of noble thought and earnest napiration 
and grand enthusiasm for the true, the — 5 
the good, Yet the same mighty force which, 1 
only guided by intelligence, makes each human 
heart an altar, has made it, and will make it 
again, under the guidance of ignorant folly, a 
Jazar-house of superstition and a torture-cham- 
ber of cruelty. t reason lose ber mastery of 
the Inner Impulse of religion, and the fire which 
should warm, comfort, and preserve, will with 
all-devouring flames turn into ashes every costly 
— * of civilizing mind. ‘Truly, a fearful 
end is this fire of the human soul,—the greatest 
of all blessings or the most terrible of all curses! I 
repeat it, I believein religion as I believe iu fire; 
for, notwithstanding the Inealeulable evils that 
result from their abuse, mankind could dispense 
with the one as little as with the other. 


THE NAME AND THE THING, 


Believing that words nre vitally connected in 
human thought with that which or repro 
in studying religion I would consider first the 
name, und afterwards the thing. 


THE NAME: 
I, DERIVATION, 


‘The popularly accepted derivation of rhe word 
religion is from the Latin word religare, signify- 
ing to bind back or behind, to bind fast." If 
this derivation is correct, the word would seem 
etymologically to contain the idea of bondage, 
ns its root-meaning; and consequently the use 
of it in connection with any word suggesting 
liberty, asin the phrase "Free Religion," must 
be condemned, as one of those attempts to put 
new meanings into old theological words against 
which every true radical instinctively and on 
principle protests. Should ripe and impartial 
scholarship ever pronounce in favor of this deri- 
vation, I for one should be disposed to abandon 
the word religion altogether, while still cleaving 
to that which to my mind it now fairly and filly 
expresses, Far be it from any intrepid thinker 
toseek to avail himself of the prestige of any 
word to which his honest and unbiassed thought 
does not justly entitle him! Let him trust the 
cause of truth to itself for its final vindication in 
the eyes of mankind. 

At the same time it should be noted, in any 
thorough discussion of the subject, that the 
verb religare not only means fo bind fast, but 
aleo, in poetical and post-elnssien]. Latin, fo n- 
bind, nsin the line of Catullus [1xiil, 84] ;— 


"Mt hiec minax Cy bebe, rellgntque Jaga manu.“ 


It might be not unreasonably urged that warrant 
could be found, even in the vulgar derivation of 
the word religion, for its appropriate conjunction 
with the word free. 

But there is no oceasion to rest the case on any 
doubtful or questionable grounds. The best nti- 
thorities are in favor of deriving the word re- 
Helon not from retigare at all, but from relegere 

gere, signifying ‘o go through or over 
again in reading, in speech, or in thought!’ 
that is, to review care lly and faithfully, to 
opem reflect with conscientious fidelity, If 
is derivation is the correct one, then there Is 
nothing in etymology to forbid or discourage the 
8 of the epithet free to religion — 
nothing to suggest, even, the idea of bondage 
or arbitrary obligation, The root-meaning of 
the word would be (e application af the intel- 
lectual faculties under direction of the conacionee 
to any subject in general, or more cepecially, by 
popular association merely, to the subject of 
man’s relation to God or the gods, 

Now this question of the true derivation of 
the word religion is so closely counected with 
the profoundest problems of modern religious 
thought, and particularly with that of the real 
relation of reliion a4 un historical phenomenon 
to the belief in God, that 1 beg your indulgence 
for presenting to you some of the most import- 
ant evidence on both sides of this question, At 
the risk of —5 dry and uninteresting to a pop- 
ular audience, I wish to give in some etail such 
testimony as my note books furnish concerning 


„ verdict of modern scholarship on the true 
derivallon of the word under discussion. 


THE DERIVATION FROM "RELIGARKE." 


tantius, the distinguished convert to Christ- 
23 who in the first artk of the fourth cen- 
tury taught and wrote nt Nicomedia, in Bithy- 
nia, was the first [Divin. Znatif., iv, 28.], so far 
21 know, to derive the word religion from reli- 
gare, referring to “the bond of piety by which 
we are attached and bound to God [a vinculo 
pietatis quo Deo obstricti et religati oe enya 
Augustine, one of the most influential of the 
early Church Fathers, who flourished about a 
hundred years later, adopted the derivation of 
Lactantius, [Uni Deo religantes animas nos- 
tras, unde religio dieta creditur.” Retract., i, 13.] 
It was also adopted by Servius, in the fifth cen- 
tury, in hie annotations on Virgil [ad A., viii, 
349); and it bas been sanctioned by later writera 
who, in my judgment, bave either given too lit- 
tle attention to the subject, or huve been binssed 
by theological preconceptions fo nequiesce in 
What chimed in with their own dogmatic sys- 
tems. For instance, J. A. Hartung [Die Relig- 
ion der Rémer nach den Quellen. dargestellt ; 
Iter Theil, S. 140. Leipzig: 1836] assumes it up- 
parently without investigation as the true deri- 
vation; as do also the Rev. Samuel Beal [ Cate- 
na of Buddhist Seriptures from the Chinese: p. 
152. London: 1871] and other writers. But 
the secret of the predilection for this derivation 
shown by many scholurs is very aptly exposed 
by Bretsehneider, who says: "Lactantius re- 
ted Cicero's etymology, not on philo- 
cal, but on iy, eg grounds. Religion 
was to him dependence upon God, uncondi- 
tioned subjection under his law and revelation ; 
therefore he hunted up the derivation from re- 
ligare, which for similar reasons suited Augus- 
tine also.” Handbuch der Dogmatik der 
evangelisel-lutherische Kirche: Prolegomena, 
. 1, footnote. Leipzig; 1838}, This yp 
by Bretschneider I consider as just as it is pene- 
trating. The derivation from religare at once 
assumes that belief in God, and explicit recogni- 
tion of a supernatural Revelation as the rightful 
Law of the human soul, constitute the very es- 
sence of religion. It has therefore en 
espoused by the vast majority of Christian theo- 
logians, and defended as important testimony, 
rendered by philology itself, to the truth of their 
2 They e und In my opinion justly, 
that, if the very w 1 religion expresses the sub- 
mision of mankind to the will of a personal 
God, the scientific spirit which refuses to sub- 
mit to anything but the intrinsie truth of things, 
and claims the right. to deside for itself whether 
there is s personal God whose will must be ac- 
cepted as the law of the human mind as well as 
of the human heart, ia wholly outside the sphere 
of religion, and hostije to It. ‘They declare, and 
rightly, that this iden of religion 4s incompatible 
with freedom; and they thus indissolubly bind 
up the destinies: of religion with the destinies 
of their own supernaturalism. Whether the 
word religion, gn qi is to be the 
banner under which the great battle of free 
thought against superstition is to be fought 
and won, or whether it too, like the word Christ- 
lunity, must be surrendered to the devotees of a 
dying faith, will depend mainly on the truth or 
untruth of the claims by which they seek to 
capture it for their own uses. Let us, then, in- 
quire further into the etymology of the word. 


THE DERIVATION FROM “ RELEG ERE.” 


Cleero, the greatest of Roman writers, who 
flourished three hundred years and more before 
Lactantius, and who certainly should be regarded 
as no mean authority ou his native language, has 
n nenga which I should translate as follows: 
„Fot philosophers alone, but also our own ances- 
tora, distinguished superstition from religion. 
For those who were wont to offer prayer and 
snerifice, during entire days, that their children 
might survive them [superstites essent], were 
called superstitious; & word which was after- 
wards applied more widely, But they who care- 
fully meditated and, as it were, considered and 
re-considered all those things which pertained to 
the worship of the gods, were called reli gioun 
from relegere. [De Nat. Deor., ii, 28. ow it 
is true that the derivation of the word supersti- 
tion here given is at least dubious; and this fact 
justifies suspicion of the other derivation. But 
even he who mistakes once should not therefore 
be immediately set down as mistuking always, 
There is other evidence, very strong evidence, 
showing that Cicero was right in his second deri. 
vation. There is a participle religens, signifying 
religious, which cannot possibly be derived from 
religare, hut must be referred to relegere (or re- 
ligere, ag sometimes spelled.) This participle is 
contained in a verse quoted from an old poet by 
Aulus Gellius, author of the JNocten Attici, who 
lived more than n century before Lactantius : 


" Rellgenten esse oportot, religionum mofos,” 


That is, “il is right to be religious, wrong to be 
religiose, or superstitious.” Such’ evidence as 
this must have immense weight with scholars 
who are free from repossession. Furthermore, 
the use of the wi religio itself was quite com- 
mon nt Rome in the simple sense of n“ scruple,” 
conscientious or otherwise, implying the con- 


Se 


sciousness of a natural obligation wholly irres- 
pective of the gods. For instance, the comie 
poet Terence, who flourished nenrly two hun- 
dred years before Christ, makes one of his char- 
acters exclaim: “I seruple (or am ashamed) to 
say that I have nothing —— nam nil esse mihi 

igiost dicere.” [Hfeaut., i, 998, Teubner's 
ed. 1857.] Faithfulness, sincerity, veracity 
honor, punctiliousness, conscientiousness—these 
were uent ular meanings of the word; 
and it is evident that they mark its original, rad- 
ical signification far more clearly than the use 
made of it as cag to worship of the gods, 
They point directly to relegere ns the true root, 

Not to rest the case, however, on any nsser- 
lions or arguments of my own, let me dite the 
direct testimony of the h poen authorities, 

The Universal Latin i of Faceiolntus 
and Forcellinus pros edition, 1828]. the 
Wörterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache Dr, 
Wilhelm Freund (Leipzig, 1840], and the Latin- 
English Lexicon of Dr. Andrews, which 1s better 
known in this country than the At lexicon of 
Dr. Freynd on which it is based, all give the 
weight of their authority to the derivation from 
Poche No better authorities could be ad- 

uced. 

Dr. Ramshorn, whose Latin Synonymes isa 
work of the hlghest reputation, derives the word 
religion from relegere, and gives as ite funda- 
mental or root-meaning—conscientiousness, 
scruple of conscience, serupulousness," I Etwas 
bei sich wiederholen, immer wieder überlegen; 
daher die Gewissenhaftigkeit, der Gewissenscru- 
pel, die Bedenklichkeit." .Lateinisehe Synony- 


mik. Leipzig: 1881.) 

Dr. John William Donaldson, one of the finest 
of English scholars, referring to the same deriva- 
tion, says very emphatically : “There can be no 
doubt that it is perfectly true. It i» clear from 
the use of the word, that it is not derived from 
religare, ‘to bind back,’ but from relígere, ‘to 
Euther over and over aguin,’ ‘to think 
ally and carefully on the same subject," ^to dwell 
= anxious thought en n M or recollect- 
on" , . + Hano, velligio 
nifies, (1) religious ad reg qnem Ian ei a 
pulous obedience to the exactions of conscience, 
and with especial reference to the aetof worship; 
ete," [ Varronianus A Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the ethnography Ancient 
Italy and to the Philological Stt the Latin 
Language, p.407. London: 1 

Lest 1 should transgress beyond all hope of 

rdon by my citations, permit mo simply to re 
er here to Dr, Paulus [Dor Denkglaubige Y 
50); Ho INN d A perse p e uu - 
ac Sprache) t nnd to Pott, die peau 
[ Etymotoyische Forschungen, il. ini). Tees 
scholars ure unanimous in favi deriva- 
lion re/egere, and rejecting that from religare. 
So faras my very imperfect studios have gone, 
they have led me wholly in the same direction; 
and I venture to think that no one who sits 
down falthfully to study the subject in tho spirit 
of pure scholarship, regardless of all 
bias, can come to a different conelusion. I took 
up the investigation two or three years in 
order to satisfy my own mind whether radicals 
ought to discard the word religion as I belleve 
they ought to discard the word Christianity, and 
with perfect willingness to do it myself, if neces 
sary; and the conclusion has forced itself upon 
me with irresistible force that the word most cer 
tainly belongs to us by its etymology, and, as I 
hope to show, quite as much by its usage and by 
its essential meaning. 

I would only add that Dóderlein, who proposes 


n third derivation for the word religion, n ’ 
from re and n Greek verb signifying to look 

to have a care for, assigns Lo it the same radica 

signification: “Pietus is the natural uer id 
innate love; religio, the feeling of a sacred duty 
come to consciousness. , Furthermore, 


religio rests on an inward obligation by con. 
science ; fides, on the other erp un outward 
obligation by a promise." pem 
nyme und Etymologicen. ipzig: 1834.) It 
will be «een, therefore, that Dóderlel 

from the foregoing in point of derivation, ateik: 
ingly agrees with them in point of fundamental 
meaning, 

Of the two chief derivations which are mi 
signed to the word religion, I think I have shown 
conclusively that religare is not, and f 
ere is, the true root. Thè oe eoe 
idea of bondage, and assumes the in u cu. 
n God, whose simple will is the rightful 

aw of human life, us the very essence 

ion itself. The latter assumes the great fact of 
duty of conscience, of moral obligation to a nat 
ural law of right, and implies not the faintest ro 
striction upon any buman faculty other tian the 
natural obligation of right and (ruth. Bo fur, 
then, us etymology is concerned, the pretence 
that the phrase Free Religion contains an inber- 
ent contradiction is seen to be based either upon 
philological ignorance or dogmatic narrowness: 


It, USAGE. 


Trusting that the importance of the subject 
will still secure (o me . — indulgence for some 
inevitable dulness, I wish to dwell n little 112 
ther upon the word religion with reference lo 


usage; nnd I would broadly distiuguish botween 
ely provincial 
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ndequate to take the lead to-day in tha march of 
progress. I refer to Now England Transcend- 
entüllsm. It plants itself fundamentally ou 
what it colle the ‘religious sentiment," as a 
distinct and gv faculty of the human soul,— 
combining the quite unlike functions of intel- 
loetual intuition nnd emotional sensibility, and 
fitted, not only to apprehend supersenauous 
truths by direct vision or special Mumination, bat 
also to respond to them by an exalted range of 
feelings quite unlike afl other sentiments in kind. 
For the great names which are most illustriously 
associated with this splendid movement of New 
Englund e reae for the great good they 
have necomplished, I can yield to uo one tn point 
of admiration or gratitude; they are fixed stars 
in the galaxy of our age, nnd their light has 
come with divine cheer to great multitudes of 
darkened minds, But, however reluctantly, T 
am constrained to think and to suy that their 
theory of religion is Inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the future, or even of the present. 
With all its mystical beauty and sweetness, It 
tacka a solid basis in thorough psychological anal- 
pue itis à radiant dream, glorious and lovely, 
yut not competent to fill the wants of humanity 
in this opening era of scientific thought. That 
there is ind such a thing as “religions sentil- 
ment," I most certainly believe. But that it iva 
special faculty, n special power of reception of 

1e highest truths which is not possessed. by the 
pure intellect ns such, I must as certainly deny, 
The primary and well established division of 
faculties is into thought, feeling, and will; or, in 
more technical phrase, the engnitive, sensitive, 
and conative faculties, What is called by Trans- 
cendentaliam the religious sentiment" is really 
n complex manifestation of the former two, 
thought and feeling; 1t does not constitute a 
fourth division, and can only be regarded ms 
doing soin the absence of a sclentitic psychology, 
Thought is thought; feeling is Feeling i and their 
union in consclousness cannot at all destroy their 
elemental nature, Jna right use of language, * 
the ‘religious sentiment" signifies the feelings 
or sentiments which accompany, or result. from, 
the purely intellectual contemplation of the idea 
af God, regarded as an objective truth, Tt is 
notan futuitive eee it is not n distinet fao- 
ulty ut all; it s imply, the play of feeling ex- 
cited by religious thought, As well might wit 
consider love towards parents asa faculty dis- 
tinet from love towards children; whereas love 
is essentially love, whatever ita objects, and how- 
ever various may be the coloring given to it by 
the varying nature of its objects. Awe, venern- 
tion, love,—all the sentiments which enter into 
the so-called “religious sentiment" are of wni- 
versal application; and when ‘Transcendentalism 
builds upon the conglomerate as 1f it were a sim- 
pe and original basis in human nature, it does 
mt found its house, fair as are its proportions, 
upon the sand. A new phase of thought is suc- 
ceeding to Transcendentalism now, whieh, while 
geneity honoring its predecessor, must carry 
orward independently the same grent work in 
the name of science. 


cosmopolitan, The correspond to the two 
and vations already stated, but of course can be 
considered quite independently of them. Under 
of these two uses, the provincial and the 
litan, Y would point out a minor distine- 

tion of the vulgar and the scholarly, 


THE PROVINCIAL USE. 


"The vincial use of the word religion 
p that which confounds religion in general with 
the special form of it which is dominant in any 

cular place and time, For instance, the 
"atbolie believes that there is no religion at all, 
ponny zo caled, but Roman Catholicism. 
other 


right to sit in judgment on all human opinions. 
And itis the ouly usage which can justify the 
phrase Free Religion, by construing religion in s 
way which thoroughly respects nnd conserves 
freedom. 

Which of these four usages we adopt, Is u mal- 
ter far broader than it seems; for as we use the 
word, so also do we conceive and treat tho thing. 
I would not take a narrow, provincial view of 
what la certainly a ubiquitous and permanent 
fact of human history, nor knowingly cramp 
myself by that uncultured dialect, that mere 
vulgar patois of the soul, which has no words for 
ideas of universal import. Let our thought and 
our speech be alike cosmopolitan, large, and 
elevated, not unworthy of the profound and sub- 
lime realities with which they deal. Let us look 
for the meaning of that word religion in the 
light of universal human experience, nnd find it 
in that which is common to men of all times nnd 
climes, of all races and all phases of theological 
thought. Religion means something which is 
common to monotheistic Judaism and trithelstie 
Christianity,—to polytheistic Paganism and 

wntheistic Brahmanism and athelstie Bud- 
dhism; and this something must be discovered 
in depths of human nature far beneath the re- 
ion where diverging thoughts appear, Despite 

e vast speculative chasms which yawn between 
these varying religions, there must be something 
shared by them all alike, or they would never 
have been classed together by the quick judg- 
ment of mankind., Vor is this something to be 
sought for in common belief or In common 
moral rules; these are simply products, not. the 
productive principle itself. It must be sought for 
as a creative force in man, from which have pro- 
ceeded all theological beliefs, whether alike or 
unlike, and all moral rules, whether Identical or 
not, Not in the branches, not even in the trunk 
of the tree, but rather in the common sap, the 
common life, the common idea and law of the 
whole organism, must be at Last discovered that 
secret of unity which pervades aud dominates 
the growth of all religions, What is it? 


THE THING: 
THREE POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OF IT, 


There are three chief pose conceptions of 
the essence of religion. Al! three consist in lay- 
ing a special emphasis and stress on some one 
department of human nature, to the virtual c 
leet of other departments equally i Papper’ t 
is man alone that is religions in the common 
sense of the word; and therefore no one denies 
that religion is a manifestation of humanity. 
But whether it is fundamentally a manifestation 
of thought, feeling, or will, is a question on 
which there is a divergence of opinion. I believe 
that, although nobody perhaps would make rell- 
gion consist either in thought, feeling, or will er- 
ery a yet most persons unduly emphasize the 
part in t played hy some ono of these three fac- 
tors of human nature. Hence arise three theories 
of religion which err by disproportion ; and this 
initial error becomes the root of vast subsequent 
mischief. 


own faith is all the faith there is; every 
pretended faith is unfaith, more or less per- 
niclous, and ns absolutely hateful to God as all 
must necessarily be. This enormous 
complacency of the Catholic Church is shared to 
adegroo by ovary Christian, whether Evangel- 
ical or so-callod Aberal, who cannot or will not 
concede that Christianity stands precisely on the 
level of all other religions, as » natural out- 
growth of humanity rather than as a su rnat- 
ural revelation of God.. The Idea of religion it 
presupposes ia not only provinefal, but vulgarly 
provincial exvoring of nothing but ignorance or 
copcelt. ‘phere is nothing about it that a large 
heart or woll-furnished head can view otherwise 
than with pity for its unrrowness, or contempt 
for ii» assum , It will away inevitably 
or with the general dialect of superstition, 

tie scholarly provincial use of the word rolig- 
fon is that whieh. while recognizing all the 


monotheistic; aud it is willing to include also 
Confucianism, Positl 


vided! 

belief in a God or gods. At present it stoutly 

contends that these latter faiths do have such a 

belief, und it therefore does not deny that they 

are ns But if ever it becomes settled by 
y inv tion beyond reasonable doubt 

that any one of them is nakedly and baldly and 


don his own provincialism. There is no escape 
from this dilemma. If there is no religion with- 
oat a bellef in God, und if Buddhism, for exam- 
ple, abould be proved to have no belief iu God in 
any intelligible sense, then one of two things 
must be 


provincial scholar, therefore, is bound to — . 
that Buddhism f» atheistic, that Confucianism is 


RELIGION AS TITOUGHT, 


It is the characteristic of all dogmatic systems 
to make opinion or belief the essence of religion. 
While also insisting on certain sentiments and 
actions, they nevertheless make orthodoxy the 
principal matter, Mr, Lecky las pointed out 
that "salvation by belief" has from the begin. 
ning been the fundamental principle of Christ- 
ianity, us exhibited. by its history; that this su- 
preme emphasis laid on mental belief has been 
the root of persecution and countless gigantic 
evils, From Christianity a considerable number 
of free thinkers have accepted the iden that be- 
lief essentially constitutes religion, even while 
they reject religion itself as mere superstition ; 
and they thus fail to comprehend the true nature 
of religion as completely na the narrowest and 
most bigoted churchman. But the day of a 
larger criticism and more thorough philosophy ia 
dawning; and the notion that religion Tests 
mainly on belief will sooner or inter puss away. 


RELIGION AS FEELING, 


It is the characteristic of all forms of mysti- 
cism to make religion consist primarily iu feel- 
ing, Certain phases of Christianity, such as 
Moravianism and Methodism, will at once oceur 
to your minds as illustrations of this, requiring ns 
they do above everything else a peculiar “state 
of the affections," even to the comparative dis- 
yaragement of orthodoxy of opinion, While 
— interesting to the thinker thau the cInbo- 
rately constructed systems of dogmutia theology, 
this mystical species of religion is more cheerful, 
more genial, and more free from the perseouting 
or intolerant spirit, than ita harder-featured Si- 
ter, dogmatism ; nud It is ensy to see why Meth- 
odism, appealing chiefly to ewpotion and not rig- 
orously exacting clearcut ons on doetrinal 
matters, should spread with great rapidity in au 
age when belief in Christina doctrines is either 
dying or dend, 

"Closely allled to mysticism, or the relijron 


RELIGION AS ACTION, 


It is tho characteristic of all formalism, legal 
jam, ritualism, and so forth, to make religion 
consist in certain external observances, rites, or 
nels, which are supposed to be of saving efficacy, 
Dogma is of importaneo; emotion ia of impor- 
tance; bul ceremonies loom up practically as su» 
premely important, eclipsing even feeling and 
thought. ‘This is not only the religlon of fashion, 
which is naturally glad to escape the duty of 
living faith, but also of a very sincere and enn- 
est set of people in whom the practical overbal- 
ances both the intellectual and. the affeotional 
nature, It isso much easier to go through a ron- 
tine than it le to think hard or cherish exalted 
sentiments, that they come to rely on the per- 
formance of external actions ns the substance of 
religion. Of course they soon come to be mere 
machines, losing heart and mind in a morely 
mechanical externalism. 


There is also another and much more res yoela- 
ble class of persons who, being equally feeble in 
intelleet and emotion, yet as a vigorous 
moral nature, ‘To them religion consists in the 
compliance with moral rules, the unrefleetive 
and uninspired doing of notive duty. They are 
| most excellent people, going through life with 
credit to themselves aud usefulness to others, 
yot notwithstanding devoid of much that bonu- 
tities and enuobles existence. Correct in deport- 
ment, assiduous in duty, and exemplary in all 
relations, they deserve and receive unfeigned 
respect by giving themselves up to practical 
work ne the maim business of their lives, and hy 
concentrating all. their religion in action. Far 
be it from mo to utter a word of disparage- 
ment where [ so truly admire; but this 
iden of religion, omitting ail that concerns the 
highest. culture, the expansion and refinement 
and Keautification of character In. its more dell- 
vata nepeets, len ves ont much that is of fncaleu- 
lable value, nnd mistakes tho pss for the whole, 


THE COBMOPOLITAN USE, 


The vulgar cosmopolitan use of the word re- 
ligion is whieh loosely classes all religions 
together on | terms, without making any 
inquiry ns to their various doctrines. This is à 
very common use of the word among people who 
bave given no particular thought to the subject, 
but who are free from all narrow prejudice. It 
isso very common that 1 claim itas a strictly 
popolar use of the word; und I therefore deny 
that the radical who thinks Buddhism is athe- 
and yet continves to call it a religion, is 
of any use of language which isa viola- 
tion of ite natural nnd current meaning. If 

|, most people would say without reflec- 

that religion always implies a belief in God; 
ie if convinced that Buddhism has no such be- 
, most people would refuse to attempt the ini- 
ee extruding it from 1 
e —.— religions of the world. 

Lys Y 5 utheistie religions as ut least n 
ty, is not to tamper with words nt all, 

e Vulgar cosmopolitan usage warrants it, even 
onan aay the ommon people. i 

cosmopolitan use of the word ru- 

Tehn is that which carefully distinguishes be- 
ween n, aa a permanent force in human 
history, and the religions which have been or 
je its various special forms. It lays down no 
* ple ox to what all religion must be, 
whiet the term impartially to everything 
à proves jiolf to be n religion by doing re- 

a mens in the world. It exnets no theistic 
9 Dallot as n condition of admittance 
the family of recognized religions; it seeks 
we yall in something deeper than 
KU ef; it trenta them as all equally natural, 
more or las | eet, all amenable to the 


g 


h inclu- 
Teason of mankind ] j= bining a maximum of feeling with a mini- | Religion is more than moralism, thoug . 
M fe, and . B no odi ee of thought nnd action, i» n species of mod- ding it; nnd the emphase on ‘ethics, which © 
alone be scientific, or become nccept» | ern radicalism for the nittorieal influence of | practically neglect of — p» — . 
Abe to the Apirit of science: for itis the only | which I have »rofound respect and à large mens- cial, nnd spiritual culty 


Dee whioh fmnkly convedes to science ber belittles ft. 


ure of sympathy, but which T regard as quite in- 
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THE EVIL OF DISPROPORTION. 


There is a great deal of truth in each of the 
three eoneeptions of religion which I have 
briefly sketched, and to which almost all others 
may ultimately reduced. The dogmatist, for 
instance, asserts the superlative Importance ofa 
true belief; and this it is almost impossible to 
overestimate, Yet the danger lies in assuming too 
hastily that a bellef is true, and thereby pois 
all the energies of humanity under the guid- 
ance of falscbood. perhaps very cruel and. nox- 
fous falsehood. If reason, and not revelation, ls 
taken us the Judge of truth, no harm ensucs; 
for reason never assumes the prerogative of in- 
fallivility. But all history shows the terrible 
mischief of letting revelation pronounce that to 
be certainly true which reason pronounces to be 
doubtful or fale. When this bas happened, zeal 
for the safety of a creed has caused men to stifle 
mercy, and strangle freedom, and ride rough- 
shod over every large interest of humanity. 
This is the evil of emphasizing bellef unduly 
and elevating dogma to the tfirone. Other und 
lesser evils result whenever mere feeling or mere 
outward activity receives the supreme and ex- 


cessive emphasis. 

Dogma! values particular thoughts rather 
than thought; mystic’ values cular feel- 
ings rather than feeling; formalism and moral- 
ism value particular actions rather than action. 
That isto say, they all value the definite and 
completed products of human faculties rather 
than the free play of the faculties themselves; 
and this over-valuntion of the products, which 
is under-valuation of the faculties, is a natural 
consequence of the one-sided views of human 
nature — the defective views of religion 
just described. e finest and fullest thought 
ever conceived by the human mind will in due 
time be su by its successors; and so will 
the noblest sentiments and the purest acts, Tt 
ls a fatal error to prize the water you bave drawn 
above the fountain from which you have drawn 
ij Y et n leac in 7! fan which all 

0 and feelings and deeds proceed, 
White aire the trutha we have woh let us 
love truth itself better, and be not unwilling to 


confess that what we once held or even now 


hold to be truths may yet turn out to be half- 
truths, — bly even untruths, Whoever con- 
ceives religion in the one-sided manner I have 
depicted is unable to discern its true nature, or 
to Hee himself from the countless brood of 
evils engendered by disproportion. 


THE UNITY OF THOUGHT, FEELING, AND AC- 
TION, 


From what I have said, you m rhaps in- 
fer that I should urge the — —— develo - 
ment of thought, feeling and action, as equally 
essential to religion. isistrue, The highest 
perfection of our humanity iu all its ts, not 
solely by individual but also by social effort, is, if 
Im e not, religion’s true end and aim, Con- 
ceding to each faculty the fullest and freest play 
consistent with the natuial hegemony of reason 

conscience, religion lays nn equal emphasis 

on them all, Thought must lead; but It is no 
more important than feeling und will. It must 
decide all questions of duty or truth in the Just 
appeal; but if it pours ape on any one of 
its followers, it violates its high trust, Feeling 
must follow thought, adapting itself (as it al- 
does in the end) to what thought declares 

to the truth; although it stimulates thought 


to activity, it is itself t roof of that activity 
and is in nsable to the whole nnd — 
character. But its place is not to govern. In 


every healthy mind, feeling takes care of itself, 
and in time will mg A twine itself about ma- 
ture convictions as closely and as naturally as 
the vine olings about the supporting trellis, 
Hence it is unwise to borrow trouble or cherish 
anxiety, if new truths or beliefs produce disturb- 
ance of the feelings, or even distress. Be pa- 
tent. Give the sentiments ample time to adapt 
themselves to what your deliberate reason At- 
cepta as true, and besure that In the long run 
the truth will vindicate itself even to them, 
Whoever has a whole-souled devotion to truth, 
and cherishes the certainty that nothing else ean 
permanently bless or benefit, will be willing, 
even while seeking to feed the sources of al) no- 
ble feeling, to endure the temporary discord of 
heart aud head in order to realize the higher 
concord that jk made possible thereby, “Be 
simply true to truth," ja the dictate of religion, 

and the happiness that flows from consenting 
heart and Lead will only tarry; it is sure to 
come.” ‘This is the freedom that ls needed: let 
the mind freely seureh for the Priceless prize of 
truth, and let the affections freely follow in its 
wake to crown the vietor with delight, 

m this is not all that religion demands, Thé 
we N centre of the personality. What 

y 11 *erees to bo right, will must accom- 
push. It is the executor of n. wisdom nat Ita 


own; and the wis! XO 
— c Pens n a ) qM is shadowy 


royal seal : The 
— . Y action. The stress laid on overt 


; the fi 
Pitinble Indeed ia tho bettie 
9 eonduet. In har- 


ith the highest conviction and the noblest 
sent Want, On! in the full-orbed symmetry of 
a character in which thought, feeling, and will 
nre balanced and harmon zed, can religion be- 
hold her work complete, ‘To evolve out of crud- 
ity and malformation the perfect man and 
the perfect woman, is her task and glory. Three 
in one and one ín three,—this is the real trinity 
of thought, feeling, and will, which constitutes, 
the essence. of every individuality; and religion 
has no other function than to All the world with 
great and noble Individuals. 


THE NEW CONCEPTION OF RELIGION. 


Perhaps you will now say: ‘This, then, is 
the essence of religion— perfection, or &ynotri- 
eal development "t — — feeling, nnd will; 

heart, and conscience." 
o Tot ene that. The perfection of humanit 
is indeed the object of religion, but it is not relj- 

n itself, Deeper than thought or will or feel- 
Á in its origin, religion appears in its universal 
uspect as the decree of Nature that her own ends 
shall be achieved, and hence as that inward im- 
pulsion of the soul towards the right and true 
which makes itself objective to thought in the 
IDEAL of humanity; while in its personal ns- 

tit a as the total and voluntary self- 
evotion of humanity to the realization of this 
ideal, Nothing ls religion which does not in- 
clude this profound impulsion of man’s whole be- 
ing to the conversion of ideal excellence into 
actual character,—this profound endeavor, part! 
within and parti beneath consciousness, lo push 
forward the development of humanity in the di- 
rection of its natural and ideal goal: AN religion 
implies these two things, an ideal and an e 
to realize it, Herein it differs from simple mor- 
— Morality proclaims a law, and commands 
obedience to it; religion is the inward impulsion 
of Nature, second the conscious effort of 
the individual, to conform to it, It ts owing to 
no man’s choice that he bas an ideal of what he 
ought to be ever before his eyes; Nature has 
provided this. Nor is it owing to any man's 
private thought that he feels bound by it as A su- 
ered law; Nature, whether he thinks it or not, 
creates a sense of obligation which he cannot 
shake off even if he would. Am I wrong, then, 
in conosiving religion as something more than 
thought or ing or will, and deeper than all 
these? As something ever active and creative 
in the very depths of man's being, impelling but 
not compelling him to a higher stage of develop- 
ment? Am I wrong in conceiving that this iu- 
terior force, dwelling and operating in the very 
core of our humanity, holding up the everlasting 
ideal before our eyes, and laying upon us a sense 
of obligation to realize it which is n Joy to the 
virtuous inan and a knotted scourge to the 
vicious, is but an utterance within us of the one 
great law of the universe—evolution? If I am 
right in these surmises and in this conception 
of the essence of religion, many obscure que 
tions seem to be illuminated by a sudden light. 

For instance, the development theory, whether 
as presented by Mr. Darwin or by Mr, Spencer, 
has caught no glimpse of any internal cause op- 
erating toimpel organisms in the path of con- 
tinuous evolution; they have discovered real ex- 
ternal causes nt work in this direction, but that 
is all, Supposing that religion is an actual in- 
ternal force, impelling man upward in the ca- 
reer of moral evolution—a force not purely vol. 
untary on his part, but also at work within him 
beneath his consciousness, creating an ideal for 
his guidance and by a natural sense of obligation 
stimulating him to pursue it,—then here we de- 
tect Nature in the very act of evolutional causa- 
tion, at least in a single case; and It becomes by 
fair analogy at least an occasion for suspecting 
that in all evolution some similar cause is opera- 
tive. The apparent absence of any such interior 
cause, distinct from the action of the outward 
environment, has been and is the greatest de- 
ficiency in the evolutional philosophy. But if I 
am right in my conjectures, an interior force has 
been discovered in the moral evolution of man 
which directly rates to improve the species, 
und which involves the co-operative action of 
the universal whole, Reasoning backwards 
from this case to other cases, it becomes at least 
^» legitimate selentifle hypothesis to imagine 
that Nature is not a blind or random worker in 
that process of universal nnd continuous evolu- 
tion which is the great miracle of modern sel- 
ence. 

Again, if my view of religion is sound, the 
phenomena of eouscience become more clearly 

ntelligible. Why is it that right-doing pro- 
duces happiness and wrong-doing misery? No 
cause bas been hitherto discoverable. If Nature, 
however, ordains the faithful but free pursuit of 
the moral ideal by each individual, as her chosen 
means of ultimately improving the human 
ae aa a whole, then we discover n reason for 
the connection of spiritual peace with faithful- 
ness and spiritu: in with unfaithfulness, 
These consequences of our moral ketion would 
become her admonition to us, her encourage 
ment to co-operate with her by virtue, and her 
rebuke for our refusal to co-operate. "To render 
strict obedience to our ideal and to pursue it with 
unquenchable devotion, would be to harmonize 
our private wills with the great dominant and 
evident purpose of the universe. and wonld nec- 


ge 


essarily create in our consciousness a sense of 
harmony with it which could be only a de- 
light,—nay, the putest of all delights; while our 
wilful disobedience of the ideal would be to 
place ourselves in direct opposition to the general 
current, to thwart to the extent of our ny 
power the universal purpose, and inevitably to 
create within us a consciousness of discord 
and disharmony with Nature which could be 
nothing but pain. In this manner a reason bo- 
comes visible for the constant association of pain 
with vice and of bappiness with virtue which 
otherwise seems not verable. 

This, then, to recapitulate, is the conception 
of religion that I would urge, as some far 
— nnd sublimer than any special belief that 
could be mentioned: namely, a permanent crea» 
tive force in human nature, partly voluntary 
and partly involuntary, which prompts an ac 
tive effort to perfect human nature itself by con- 
stant and increasing conformity to ideal excel- 
lence in all directions. Is not this conception so 
vast and grand as to mark a palpable advance in 
religions 1 Does ft not carry forward, 
and, as it were, consummate, the magnificent 
movement made by New England b 
entalism in the history of thought? Does it not 
leave nbaolute om for the intellect to inves 
tigate all problems, even including the questions 
of a personal God and perso Immortality, 
without pledging it beforehand to arrive at 
particular conclusion ; and thereby to lay soll 
and deep the foundations of a true science of mo- 
wm —— -— it not i pem tlie 

est interests of r ion itse y creating n 

— — aimer raeg a i, it and scienco, 
and thereby obviating the most threatening dan- 
gèr of religion atthe present day; namely, the 
revolt of modern scientifie thought her 
claims? For myself, I can answer ques- 
tions in only one way; and I have availed my- 
self of this opor to make a more thor- 
ough explanation than I have been hitherto able 
to make of the definition of religion In 
the Fifty Affirmations: ‘Religion is the effort of 
Man to perfect himself.“ I trust it ie not too 
much to ask that those who are really Interested 
in the great questions of religious reform will 
ve at least a thoughtful and candid considera- 

lon to the views here presented, 


GRADATIONS OF RELIGION, 


What I have said thus far, however, — 4 
be wholly clear, unless something further 

be added, A profound interior impulsion to seek 
the complete realization in character and in so- 
ciety of the 27 idea of human excellence 
constitutes, as I bave endeavored to show, the 
true essence of religion. But the direction taken 
by this interior force must depend, so far us It is 
alfected by the human will, on the degree of in- 
eomm nt any particular time developed In 
the human mind. If man is ignorant and un- 
cultured, his religion will reflect the fact; his 
ideal will be low and imperfect, and 

5 arto deserve the name of an ideal at a 
When the savage construes religion to Include 
the slaying of bis prisoner of war at the altar of 
his gods, and perhaps even the eating of his flesh 
in n solemn sacrificial feast, the civilized mind 
revolta with horror from the ne, and ex- 
claims that this is not religion, but pure supersti- 
tion, Yet cannot we discern, even in these har- 
rid rites, the stirrings of a feeble sense of duty, 
which needs but to be enlightened to echo instan- 
taneously the protest of civilized man ? me 
stition itself is a conglomerate of eign of 
tional notions with this germinal prin of 
true religion. Education and . — tog 
tinued through many generations, wi to 
rectify the evils of superstition hy fostering the 
development of the divine it eon 
Through numberless stages must ignorant and 
superstitious man 2 pas, before his sav- 
age religion ean become civilized, rey — 
and purified. But it concerns us all to do 

even to superstition itself, and to perceive that It 
is only the crude, perbaps vile and disgusting, 
commencement of what all the world shall at 
last unite to reverence. The thread that shall 
guide us through the tangled labyrinth of histor- 
ical religion, notwithstanding the tfu] eights 
and sounds that asail us on every hand, is the 
clearly conceived and firmly held principle that 
religion is essentinlly Man's effort to pim: 
self according to the light that ts fn — dem 
that, in proportion as his light t re- 
ligion becomes purer and nobler.. With this 
principle to de us, we shall be ourselves 
amazed to see how plain grows the path we are 
to tread. 


RELIGION AND THE BELIEF IN GOD. 


But it may be a source of disquietude to some 
gentle and reverential natures that it should be 
even V cer, explicitly nnd di to gione 
the iden of religion feom the idea of God,—to od 
extent, at lenst, of leaving the existence of 48 
an open question to be answered by scienti t 
thought. Let me «ay a few words on this pom 

The inevitable consequence of adopting ^ 
conception of religion here aketched is d 
to make the spiritual evolution of humani h 
wards truth and right the direct object at w t 
religion must aim; and to leave the mind a 
perfeot liberty fo determine, 
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the enormous pem of modern sclence against 
the anclent bu 

naturally shrink back from thus pu tting in peril 
the dearest convictlon of their souls. 

I can but feel asympath 
It is to these very ones that I would ggy, Be brave 
and strong enough to rest your faith in God on 
faith In truth and right! Tf religion shall be con- 
secrated solely to truth and right, as Its just, nat- 
ural, and emn object, &nd shall walve 
frankly and avo the one dogma of God's 
existence to which It has hitherto convulsively 


ave any cause to ? you 

—- — truth and Tight may ibly, after all, 
not lead to belief in ? you cherish a 
faith In him so feeble and unsound that you 
trust it to the sentence of truth and 

t? Or would you wish to retain any faith 

an 
should prove to be adverse? If these things are 


so, then your 


mined even ourself. In such a be- 

dy H that, there la 1 noble, nothlug that 

will not break and suddenly give w n 
0 


submit my belief In him to the sharpest and most 
searching serutiny of science. 
with this my dearest 
clergy dare not do with thelr own professed faith 
In prayer,—eubmit it without reserve to scientific 
testa mising to abide by the result. If acience 
ean fil my Talih let it die! I want none that is 
not immortal. Trust me, it ls no secret dealre 
to get rid of belief In God that moves me toes- 
pouse this r conception of religion; I deaire 
onl th an ht. If they confirm my belief, 
well and good; It shall then be infinitely more 
dear and precious than ever before, But if they 
— it, — also, well and good! I shall but 
have freed from an u led supersti- 
on. Surely this is a manller, a nobler, a freer, 
a more inspiring conviction, than the secre 
— — that bellef in God cannot be trusted be- 
fore the bar of truth and t! Yfindeed lt can- 
not be trusted there, what ls it worth? Or who 
would wantit? Or why should " one weep 
when it Is cast out in dishonor? ut if before 
this a tribunal the belief in God shall re- 
celve the seal of truth itself, and rest no longer 
on childish or traditions or 8 
what bellever In God could do otherwise than re- 
ce? It is time the world well understood that, 
n all questions of truth and right, the ultimate 
appeal must lie to the 4 intelligence of 
human race, —in one word, to science; an 
whoever has at heart a real bellef in God will not 
hesitate to submit It to this or any other test. 
What could be clearer than that they who dare 
— E have a mightier faith than they who 
re not? 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION, 


Tn fact, the destinles of religion are bound up, 
a I believe, with the possibility of broadening 
the popular conception of It In some such way as 
I have tried to show. The common people are 
little aware of the nature of the Intellectual in- 
fluences that are now acting upon them, and do 
not suspect the slow changes thus wrought iu 
thelr own ideas. But It is true that the culti- 
vated mind of has broken with Christian- 
ity, and, for lack of the very conception of re- 
gion I urge to-day, is Meenas Y th religion 
400. Deny It or d it as they please, the 
walebful and intelligent observers of the times 
know this to be the fact, Sclence has been com- 
pelled to sesume an attitude of hostility towards 
religion which la indeed justifiable, conaldering 
the clams made by religion Itself, but which fs 
none the leas injurious both to one and to the 
other. If forced to choose deliberately between 
the Smo, er m must decide for aclence ; they 
tanuot help themselves, The knowledge of facts 
hever gives Way to anybody or anything; and 
that is what science is, Unless, therefore, reli 
lon can prove Itself to be other than it has al- 

ed itself to appear, its doom Is sealed, and its 
very name will survive only as & part of 


u ls with utter earneatn therefore, that I 
are My own. conviction to be that, unless re- 
i been described witb substantial accu- 
— i what I have said to-day, it will wholly 
udleh from the world's Ife. Ti it ie not sub- 
y the effort of Mau to perfect himself, 
pred, leted ned obligation of arriving at an 
— theological conclusions, the world w 
no re it hereafter. Whatever perishes, 
ele thought must survive. Yet I cannot 
dall on other conception of rellgion which 
of tho M and N concede freedom 
that Tet d In urging it, therefore, I belleve 
only defend seienoe, but religion too, 
2 wretched compromise between 
7 out (he common d on 
may stand erect, as nai allles in- 
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stead of foes. Now, as ever, radicalism is the 
true conservatism; and if I had no other design 
but simply to conserve religion among men 
without the Jeast Interest In the truth as such, 1 
should moet certainly urge these views of It as 
the only ones that could save it from destruction. 
Let that for what 1t ia worth; I speak now 
aa one who believes in religion, thus concelved, 
from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
e apology either for the name or 
the ng, and without the smallest concesaion to 
the prejudice that assaila either the one or the 
other, To-day I speak only to the large in heart 
and broad in mind,—to those who must accept 
science and would fain accept religion too, To 
these I say that science Itself would lose her fear- 
lesa love of truth, were It not that religion fed ita 
secret springs; that social reform would lose its 
motive and inspiration, literature and art their 
beauty, and all human life its sweetest and ten- 
derest grace, did not religion evermore create 
the insatiable hunger after perfection in the soul 
of man, Bright, cheerful, ennobling, stimulat- 
pop Aerei ps p on n gren ak friend 

manity, ever guiding wi and on- 
ward to the right and the rue aye, and to all 
we yearn for, It, ns we believe, the right and the 
true are indeed the pathway to God. 


The Sanctuary of Superstition, 


N. B.— Briaf and pithy extrace t 
vui eei qu oh as 


A CHEERFUL PRorHECY.—Germany has not 
been visited with these chastisements. So much 
the worse for Germany! Whom the Lord 
loveth he chastises, even as a father the son that 
la dear to him. The son that is without chaatise- 
ment is a bastard, whom its father ja ashamed to 
own.” . . . . Because, notwithstanding our 
guilty neglect of Catholic education of our Cath- 
olio youth in most parts of the United States 
notwithstanding that in many parts of the 
eountry the semblance of Catholic increase is due 
only to the tide of emigration from Europe, 
while the coun try is devouring the Catholic faith 
or tha children J in — 5 yet — tat 

as purposes of mercy for our e. ur 
trials are coming—near at hand Aud tery fiery. 
—Freeman'a Journal. 


A BATCH OF CHRISTIAN ADVERTISEMENTS.— 
These ludicrous iiy e to trade on religion are 
contained in various Eng) {ah journals :— 


E. J. TRINGHAM, DRAPER, Etc, DAVENHAM, 
Uheshire, haa a vacancy for au Improver, or junior 
hand. One AT ei In busines, who would help on 
the yore of the Lord, preferred. tate age, salary, refer- 
ence, etc, 

A CHRISTIAN YOUNG MAN DESIRES TO OR- 
tain a witnation in auy capacity of usefalness, IIe 
would like todevote his spuro titne to the Lord's work. 
Goud testimonials, G. I., lost Office, Limpsfield, Ited- 
hill, Surrey. 


A GENTLEMAN OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE, 
with a capital of about £2, is desirons of enterit 
into partnership with another Christian, where mutua 
aympathy might be relied on, A mechanical! engineer 
or engineer's foundor preferred. Address H, It., 
No. 4) New Bridge at reet, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


BUTLER WANTED—MURT BE A SINGLE MAN 
and one of the ti redeemed family. A Scotebrian 
referred, Address Mr. Alien, Inchinartin, Inchrure, 

Perth. 

A GOVERNESS, WHO DESIRES TO WORK FOR 
jesus among his “little ones," requims & re-engnge- 
ment. — Matlafactory testinraninlx. — Good Enpi ah 
French, and Music to Junior pupils Addrow Alpha, E 
Warwick Lane, Paternoster row, 


GOVERNESS-PUPIL.—A LADY WIRIHEM TO RE- 
colve a young lady, to briug her up ro that ahe may bo- 
come an Efficient Toacher on Chriatinn principles, Val- 
unble Lectures given in the sehool. Age about 114. 
Terms moderate. 


A CHRISTIAN YOUNG GENTLEMAN {WHO 
loves the Lori's work), going Inte the Grocery busines, 
would be gind If any brother could tell him of an open- 
Ing in a small town or largo Village. A. H., Balmoral 
Honse, Nelson road, Bouthsen. 


WANTED RY AN EVANGELIST IN THE NORTIL 
of England, formerly en 
accountant or 

minces In London or avy part of the south of Engtund. 
He would be glad to devote the whole of histime to the 
Lord's service, providing it he where the influence of 
man would not [nterfero with his folios inq the leading 
of the Holy Spirit, Good references. Healti 
ia the cauno of mening à speedy change. Apply to A 
B., office of The Cliristian, 

THE BENEVOLENT,—A STRIVING PROFES- 
NA E. and laborious worker In Christ's vineyard, 
wants to borrow twenty ponada for n short time. len 
communicate, firatiy, With Mr. O'Conner, printer, No, 
14 Mydoelton street, Clerkenwell, Full particulara 
given. 

LING THROUGH PRAYER.—TUR ADVERTI- 
BIA DhyRieint, nutfering under paralytic infirmities, 
from severe arthritic neuralgia, the consequences of 

uro 
—— a. Titer having spent more than thirty years 
la the study of the ordinary len of medicine, he has, 
during the past ten y 
rience nud 


liy if METRE 
ela. 
Reinet, ^ should the 


to be addressed 
rn alan Adige, Malvern Link, Great Malvern. 


—— 
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No FELLowsnIP.—Is it the duty of deacons of 
— doni to witbhold or aes — to pass the 
emblems of the body and blood of our Lord 
(called the Lord’s Bu to those not members 
r tho. u a 1 those who have been er- 
or from whom the fellowship bus 

withdrawn ? f * wa 

Please give the Scripture, pro and con, and 
oblige, A, DILLON. 

This question was answered not long ago. It 
ls clearly the duty of the deacons to refuse tha 
loaf and cup to such Perna. It is not possible to 
point to Scriptures that censure or forbid that 
which was never attempted to be practiced in 
the ape churches, so far as known to us. 
But the Lord'a Supper waa given to the disciples, 
to be kept by them. continued stead y 
in the b ing of When the apostle 
Charges Christians to put away from among 
them the wicked person, it is clear that he Is not 
longer to be allowed to continue with them in 
thelr Christian fellowship or acta of devotion. 
The Lord's Supper is one of these acta; it i» the 
Joint participation of the body and blood of 
Christ’’—and one put away haa no right to such 
joint w^ lo. Ne Christian Stand- 
ard (Dec. 28, 1872). 


AT THE Cross.—(alvary la a little hill to the 
eye, but it la the only 1 on earth that touches 
heaven. The Cross fs foolishness to human rea- 
sou, and a stumbling block to human Lane 
ness; but there only do mercy and truth meet 
toge er, and righteousness and kiss each 
other. Jesus Christ was a man of low condition, 
and died a death of shame on an a tree; 
but there ls salvation in no other. There is no 


mercy-seat in the universe, but at His feet.— Dr. 
Hoge, 


ALRRADY DoxE.—A Maine Soaik 
the Herald of Dec. 12, inquires, “Wil not some 
Yankee invent a heart-atretcher, and give it the 
paver of a stump-maehine ?" Already done by 

e Lord, my brother, and done far better than 
you request, The grace God will do the 
work thoroughly—completely, Recommend the 
people to try It. It will put the heart right for 
any and avery good work; and it never fails.— 
Zion'a Herald. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Fisrt IMEI DEAN Socrert.—The regular meetings of thia 
Society are held at Opxox Hast, Bt. Clair Street, on Bunday 
evenings, at 7% o'clock. The public are invited to attend. 
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it of science and wound 
TRE INDES sears rid — 5 ft with the . — n 


learning, with at seekng to 

recognize» ao agtboríty bat thar of remeon and right. 11 

believes is Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
ther! ve, 

The ireneition from Chriatlanity to Free Keligton, through 
which the civilized world i» now passing, but which it very 
little anderstands, fe even more momentous In itself and In 
it» consequences than the great trunslilon of the Roman Em. 
pire from. Pagnnivm to Christianity. THE INDEX aime to 
make ihe characrerof thie vaai change Auto d 1n at lcan 
ite lending features, and olere an opportunity for discnesions 
vn thie enhleer which (il no "ring place In Cin pene, 

The columae of THE INDEX are open for the discusion 
of All quest! na Included. under Ne general purpose. 

Ne B, No wrlierin THE INDEX, editorial or otherwiee, 
te rexponétble for unyrbing published in lie columna ox ept 
fot ble or ber own individual etatemenis. Editorial uniri 
puijon» will in every case he ületingolehed by the name or 
initials af Che rer. 
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COMPLIE. 


Eu- mate ELLIN wenn AK KOT, . a Editor 
Anmam WALTEu MTEVENS, 1 Associate Editor. 

Ocravió« Bruns Fovrnivauam, Tuomas WüNTWORTH 
to,. WILLIAM J. 2.5 Wenann P. HALLOWELL, 
Winuix II. Srexven, Mas. E. D. CugNET, Rev. CHARLES 
Vorasy (Enylsnd), Prof. Paaxcin W. Newman (England). 
Rer. Movcuns D. Conway (England), Ediorial Contribu- 
tors. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Plense send all matter 
intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date. We 
shall be very greatly obliged by attention to 
this request, 


— — . — 

Attention is Invited to the advertising rates of 
THE INDEX as adopted by the Directors of the 
Index Association at their last meeting. They 
supersede the unauthorized rates announced by 
mistake In THE INDEX of February 15. 


— — 

The Independenl says: "The Catholic World 
wittily suggests that Mr. Abbot, of TR INDEX, 
‘renounce his Popish name, In his zeal to abolish 
every vestige of Christianity,!" Not so fast, 
Every Catholle has to renounce “ the world, the 
flesh, and the devil." We shall be ready to re- 
nounce the Abbot" when our witty critic is 
ready to renounce the “ World.” 


— 

Whether the following satirical characteriza- 
tion of an “out-and-out Christian,” given by 
Dickens in Oliver Twist, will be accepted by the 
parties described as scientifically accurate, may 
be doubtful; but at any rate it may throw some 
light on the probable meaning of the Turks 
when they talk of “Christian dogs," 

He's arum dog. Don't he look flerce at 
any strange cove that laughs or sings when he'a 
in company!“ pursued the Dodger. Won't he 
one. oe When he hears a fiddle playing! 

U 
breed i Oh, E other dogs as ain't of his 
a ‘He's an out-and-out Christian,’ said Char- 


y. 
"This was merely intended as a tribute to th 
animal's abilities, but it was an appropriate te 
mark in another sense, if Muster Bates had only 
known it; for there nre a great mauy ladies and 
pure, claiming to be out-and-out Christlans, 
tween whom and Mr. Sikes’ dog there exist 


Rades and singular points of resem- 
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The increasing audacity of the Catholica of 
this country Is well illustrated in the attempt to 
exempt certain Catholic books from United 
Btates duties. It is inconceivable that the re- 
quest should be granted, Yet stranger things 
of the kind have happened, especially in New 
York. Let the Committee on Ways and Meana 
be watched closely. 


“Mr. Roosevelt, of New York, has in d 
in the House of Representatives at Ang 
A bill to relieve certain books from duties, which 
provides that the following books, to-wit: The 
Life land,’ "Phe I- 
DT ated History of Ireland, The New School 

istory of Irelund,' ‘Jesus and Jerusalem,’ 'Via- 
ite to the Altar of Mary,’ “Che Livin 
Student's Manual of Irish 
mcum pi — History,' 
Zances Clure, of the Convent of P J 
Hotrod e u 11 und which aie ea 

r e 

ted into the United — e ends e 
Dr is now or way be hereafter lai 
TE y law. 
2 e us wae referred to the Committee on Waya 
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‘OUNTER-PETITION SENT TO CON- 
THE COUNT. 22 , 


The following additional lists of signatures. to 
tbe remonstrance against the proposed Christ- 
ian Amendment to the United Btates Constitu- 
tion have been received since our last acknow- 
ledgment :— 

Dr. C. G. Clark, Maumee City, Ohio, sends 
two hundred and forty-one names; Mr. S. W. 
Ayers, Delta, Ohio, thirty-five; Mr. D. W. 
Gilbert, Kecue, New Hampshire, eleven; 
Mr. Geo. E. Bradford, Keene, New Hampshire, 
eleven; Mr. Ernest Prussing, Chicago, Illinois, 
thirty-seven; Mr, James Robinson, Syracuse, 
New York, seven; Dr. J. 8. Gijon, Oskaloosa, 
Towa, seventy-six; Mr. George Stafford, Nor- 
walk, Oblo, elghty-nine. In addition to these, 
three single signatures have been sent, 

Those lista raise the total number of names 
forwarded directly to thie office, and acknow- 
ledged in THE INDEX, to Thirty-five Thousand, 
One Hundred and Seventy-nine (35,170). Pasted 
all together in a huge roll, the remonstrance 
measures nine hundred and fifty-three feet in 
length, and would have been more than a quar- 
ter of a mile long, if so many of the single peti- 
tions had not had double columns of names. It 
was forwarded by express to the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, at Washington, on February 26, the 
day when the National Convention of the 
Christianlzers assembled in New York. Last 
year Mr. Sumner wrote usthat he would present 
the remonstrance “with pleasure nnd sympa- 
thy;" and it was therefore sent to his care, with 
a request that, if hia feeble health should prevent 
his dolng so, he would place the remonstrance 
In the hands of some fellow-senator in sympathy 
with its object. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Mr. Sumner himself may be able to, present it. 
Before these worda meet the eyes of our readers, 
however, it Is probable that the telegraph will 
have already announced its presentation, Com- 
ing directly after the New York Convention re- 
ferred to, the object of which is to secure the 


adoption of the very amendment now so nu-. 


merously protested against, the remonstrance 
caunot fail to call public attention to the fact that 
a deep and widespread Interest Is taken in this 
attempted outrage on religious liberty. The list 
ought to have enrolled a million names; and the 
only reason it does not is to be found in the general 
scepticism still prevailing as to the vitality of 
the aggressive movement, But the protest is 
strong enough to be heard, even by politicians; 
and the time and labor spent in securing it could 
not have been better devoted, May the cause 
of freedom be indeed us safe as so many fancy it! 
— 2-2 — —— —. - 
ENLISTING THE WOMEN. 


The call for the National Convention just held 
in New York by the advocates of the Christian 
Amendment will be found on another page, with 
the list of names in full. At present writing, 
ouly the most meagre report of the proceedings 
has reached us; but the statement that (a reso- 
lution was adopted calling upon the women of 
the United States to aid the work of the Conven- 
tion," is significant. Probably a great majority 
of the women of this country would be in favor 
of the movement; and, if their sympathies are 
once falrly and fully enlisted, their influence 
will be great. Nor is there any reason why 
thelr sympathies should not be enlisted. Women 
are usually less governed by considerations of ex- 
pediency than men; they respond more directly 
to an appeal to their hearts or consciences, 
Since the great strength of Evangelicalism, in 
all the churches of the laud, is to be found in 
the women, it is ouly necessary to convince them 
that their religion demands the recognition of 
God, Christ, and Bible by the government, in 
order to make them enthusiastic workers for the 
Project. Jt will be casy to convince them of 
this. They will not, as their lukewarm hus- 
bands do, say A and refuse to say B. The fact 
that a powerful attempt to carry out the project 
would raise such a storm as this country has 
never yet seen, would not weigh much with 
them. They will ba willing to sacrifice any- 
thing for their religion; and thelr own enthu- 
Biasm would soon quicken the sluggish blood of 


their Christian brethren. It is a shrewd policy 
in the Convention to appeal to the women, 
Whatever work they take up in good earnest, 
they are willlng to spend time, labor, and money 
for; and, while they generally have to get the 
money from the men, they proved in the lata 
war how much thelr own energy and zeal ean 
accomplish, It Is sad to think what splendid 
devotion is now all ready to be offered up on the 
altar of a terrible superstition. When the clergy 
and the women conspire together, he has braing 
more dense than lignum vite who can discern 
no peril to liberty. 


—— Pe .— — — 
PITY ME. 


I knew of a Indy who was breakfasting with 
Samuel Rogers, the hospitable English poet. 
Presently a servant looked in and made this 
mysterious remark; “Please, sir, the pity me's 
is all out!“ The poet explained that, having 
always a great many more invitations than he 
could accept, it was hls custom to keep on hand 
a supply of note-paper, on whieh he had written, 
“Pity me, I am engaged ;" and these had merely 
to be. forwarded by his servant to the proper ad- 
dress, On this occasion, the supply of “Pity 
me's” had given out. 


From good Christiana towards supposed here- 
tics, the supply of pity never gives out, But it 
ls curious to see low, in religious newspapers, 
the tone of ''pity-me" is undying. In newspa- 
pers avowedly atheistic, like the Boston Investi- 
gator, there is sometimes observable a tinge of 
sadness which might be dispelled, it would seem, 
if its brave editor believed In personal immortal- 
ity. But this shadow itself is sunshine, com- 
pared with that which constantly shows itselfin 
religious newspapers. Probably it fa because the 
worst sorrow of the atheist ia after all secular, and 
will end with time; whereas that of the Evan- 
gelical believer is projected into eternity, and 
covers a supposed world of ruined souls. 

Be this as it may, it would aeem that all the 
modern Improvementsin Evangelical theology 
had not yet removed tbe Puritan gloom. What 
confessions those are in the old Journals of holy 
Mr. Cotton" and the wonderful Mathers! "T 
have sinned myself into utter darkness" "T 
was in the suburbs of hell all day," Surely, one 
would think that, In these times of hilarious 
Beechers and horse-loving Murrays, all these 
shadows would disappear. 

But it is not so, The horseman cannot ride 
away from his sorrow: post equitem sedet atra 
cura. One may open tbe Christian Union itself, 
and there, in the very table-talk of the 
Beecher family—jubilant, popular, healthy, 
wealthy, and wise as they are—appears this note 
of hereditary gloom. 

Take, for instance, the number for February 5, 
which lies hefore me. Thomas K. Beecher, in a 
long article, defends the Pope for calling all mod- 
ern civilization devilish, and urges the same 
view :— 

We may find many reasons for calling civili- 
zation devilish. . . If Satan be arch- 
angel fallen, imperious, proud, and loving lib- 
erty,and longiug for opportunity and ,then 
It cannot be denied that modern elvilization, in 
ita love of liberty and reviling of dignitles, strik- 
ingly resembles its author," 

Turning to another column, we find Henry 
Ward Beecher making admissions, which seem 
to me enormous, as to the gloomy side of his own 
nature :— 

"I sup thero is not a thoughtful or sensi- 
tive man on the earth who has not days when it 
seems to him as though everything on earth wae 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and ns though 
life was worthlessness,’’ 

Now I hope [ am not wholly without thought 
or gensitiveness, but I ean honestly say that I 
have not had such a day as this since I can re 
member; ond I trust that there are many quite 
as fortunate. Five minutes at a time of such an 
unreasonable mood one might confess to having 
had; but even that seems a thing to be ashamed 
of, and it would be more charitable to attribute 
It to the neglect of the laws of digestion, But 
in Mr, Beecber'g case, I think they came directly 
from that dreadful boyhood which he describes 
in the same column}; that perlod when he found 
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of heaven itself “a sorrow and a 
D es he thought that “Catharine 
and Mary and Edward and William" would go 
to heaven, but that he, because he had not been 
„converted, would not, And to think how 
many children are still living under that blight- 
Ing shadow—poor little things! 

Yet, in another column, we come upon still 
atronger confessions, which seem to me, I must 
pay, very morbid :— 

“when I was abroad, and could not speak a 
forelgu language, and neither knew nor was 
known, 1 became profoundly lonesome. I was 
homesick; and not only that—I felt that I was 
rri, iE Res aye 
— te and fo sound froni town to 
town, aud think that 1 was the most iusignifl- 
cant and worthless of all things, was u sore trial. 
I was nothing to anybody, and nobody was any- 

to me. I went round a wretched shadow 

y it was n shadow that had a heart in it, 

and that could sufter pain. And I remember 

that this passage camo to mo—'Ye are no more 
strangers and forelgners,'’’ 

Now wheu ona thinks of the immense charm 
and delight of the first glimpse of foreign life to 
an American,—the novelty of the simplest 
things, the sights in the shop windows, the 
charm of the home life, the spectacle of this new 
world of humau beings “loving and beloved, by 
Nature endeared to one another," as Epictetus 
says,—it seems to me simply incredible that any 
healthy-minded man should feel for ten min- 
utes as Mr. Beecher felt. To be “Insignificant!’’ 
Cannot even an American consent to be person- 
ally insignificant for a day or two, aud lose his 
own momentous individuality in the presence of 
a new world—the old world of human beings? 
Why, Carlyle’s looking up at the stars and 
groaning out, It's a sad sight!“ acems to me no 
remoter from a healthful and natural condition. 
Iremember with joy the different sensationa of 
Maria Mitchell, who told me that, when alone in 
Paris, waiting for her friends and her lettera of 
Invitation, unable to spaak one word of the luu- 
guage, she wandered about in perfect happiness, 
full of exhilaration at the joyous world around. 
But then, Maria Mitchell was brought up a 
"Friend" of the most liberal school! Is that the 
difference ? 

Thave purposely chosen the Christiun Union 
and its kludly editor, as offering the most favor- 
able alde of what Is called Evangelical religion. 
"If the righteous scarcely be saved, how shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?" If these 
representatives of sunshine still carry the 
shadow about with them, what shall we expect 
of the author of “Finney on Revivals!’ ? 

Atone of the last New England Yearly Meet- 
luga of Friends, there were present some of those 
cheerful exhorters who are laboring to reform 
al the ancient dignity and aweetneas out of the 
Society, and, instead of “waiting on the Spirit,” 
lo substitute all the nolsy ways of modern revi- 
valists, One of these, meeting a sweet and 
brave young girl, a member of the Society of 
Friends by birth and of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, said to her half doubtfully, (I suppose 
you pityus? To which the frank maiden an- 
swered, with an equal plainness of speech, ‘Yes, 
I ea sure I do.“ And there the discussion 
ended, 


merely conjecture, for there ls no critical or ex- 

planatory preface telling on what principle the 
compiler excluded what most Christians regard 
as the deepest practical sayings in the New Test- 
tament conveyed in the language of the be- 
loved disciple," Perhaps the practical teachings 
of the Fourth Gospel were considered to be ad- 
dressed more particularly to Christian bellevers, 
—as indeed they are,—and therefore to be leas 
general In their application. The author wishes 
to present none but universal aphorisms. His 
single sentence of preface declares that "the ob- 
ject in publishing this selection (chiefly from the 
text of Matthew) la to present, In one body, 
those sayings of Jesus which give rules of life 
applicable to all men and all time.” 

But here again we are met by n difficulty. On 
what principle, or by what rule, are these sepa- 
rated from the rest? Who isto Judge what say- 
ings are universal and what nre not? If each 
individual must decide this for himself, no sin- 
gle compendium will answer the purpose. There 
ara those who doubt, and with reason too, 
whether any of them are In the strict sense of 
the word "'universal,"—whether all of them are 
not more or less incidental and local, formed to 
sult the exigency of an approaching end of the 
world. If the fundamental idea of Jesus was— 
as It appears clearly to have been—that the new 
state, the kingdom of heaven," might be ex- 
pected any day, before his disciples could carry 
the tidings of it to the citles of Israel, such a 
conception must have colored all bis practical 
teaching and dictated most of it. Whoever 
teads the New Testament with this thought in 
his mind will have unexpected light break out 
ou him from every sentence. 

Now the teaching which was prompted by an 
anticipation like that of the approaching terml- 
vation of the existing order of things is applicable 
only to such as cherish the anticipation. So far 
from meeting the wants of all men in all time, 
it meets the wants of a very few men at n pecu- 
liar juncture in time. It is teaching sulted to 
an emergency, and to such an emergency x 
may never be thought of again. Nearly tho 
whole of the Sermon ou the Mount“ is com- 
posed of precepts of this character. The ethics 
of Matthew, more than any others in the Gospels, 
far more than those of John, bear the stamp of 
the millennial idea. They are unsuited to the 
requirements and impractical in the circumstan- 
ces of a continuously progressing world, 


But passing this consideration by, neither 
raising any question in regard to the authentic- 
ity of the language put into the mouth of Jesus, 
yet our doubts respecting the compiler's method 
are not at an end. Why, for example, does he 
omit some precepts and insert others of precisely 
the same complexion? Why does he strike out 
the injunction to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, and allow to stand the command, Give 
to him that asketh of thee, and from him tbat 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away"? 
Why does he print às from Jesus the strong lan- 
guage respecting adultery in the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, nnd drop the equally strong language 
dissuading from marriage in the nineteenth? 
The one passage Is as emphatic as the other, and 
no less authentie. If it be sald that the one is 
applicable to all men equally, while the other is 
applicable to none but men singularly circum- 
stanced, it might be asked again on what ground 
people are recommended In these times and 
places,—in New York and Boston, for instance, 
to say nothing of other citles,—to live like the 
fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, toiling 
not, neither gathering into barns? A word or 
two of explanation would not have been amiss 
here; the task of the interpreter comes in play. 
And yet nothing is so dangerous as interpreta- 
tion; for no Interpretation is final, aud through 
the multitude of interpretations the meaning of 
the text is frittered away. The compiler showed 
his wisdom in printing the almple language, 
leaving each person to be his own expositor. 
There Is still another question,—that of au- 
thority,—which we need not discuss. The read- 
ers of THE INDEX are tolerably familiar with 
the thought, that moral teachings like all others 
must depend on their own merits for the weight 


they carry. O. B. F. 


T. W. II. 
— . — 


TEACHINGS OF JESUN, 


This is the title of a very small volume of for- 
‘y-four duodecimo pages, which probably has not 
been sent to THE INDEX, or to nuy other paper. 
It does not belong to the class of books with sim- 
llar names, designed to show the Orthodoxy of 
Jemand the Jesuaiam of Orthodoxy. Its intent is 
ee doctrinal even after the most liberal fashion, 
i Practical solely. The author collects only 

oe rayings of Jesus that bear on human duty, 
rma the precepts which have a religious sig- 
X cance, or which prescribe duties to God. 
E la this respect Is the selection compre- 
thom e an Pages contain almost nothing 
— 6 ourth Gospel,—not apparently for the 

" st the Fourth Gospel is less authentic 
€ others, but because its language is more 
than that of Matthew; and yet this is 
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THE MORAL DANGERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


T have spoken of the physical evils which 
anxious parents reasonably apprehend for their 
children in trusting them to the mixed society 
of n large public school. But there is a still 
greater danger in the contact with moral evil, 
which fills both teachers and parents with 
anxiety. 

The children of depraved familles who have 
been familiarized with coarseness, vulgarity, 
vice, and crime from their Infancy must be ed- 
ucated, must be admitted to the public schools, 
and sit side by side with the children of respect- 
able, orderly, nnd protected families. Will not 
the influence for evil thus exerted be too great a 
price to pay for education? Ought not we to 
separate the slieep from the goats, and to give 
these children of misery and vice instruction by 
themselves apart from those who are as yet un- 
contaminated by evil ? 

How many a teacher shudders at this problem, 
and asks herself how it la possible to guard her 
little flock so carefully as to save it even from 
this wolf within the fold! 

On the dark theories of human nature and Its 
proneness to evil, I can see no hope for human- 
ity generally—only a possible salvation for a 
few; and with this faith I should feel like iao- 
lating a few precious specimens to preserve the 
ideal of humanity which might otherwise be 
lost. Thisseems to be the utmost which the old 
Church aspires or claims to do, It will aave at 
least a portion. It counts by numbers, and does 
not esteem it failure if any be saved, however 
many are wholly lost. 


But the larger faith of Free Religion treats 
this problem quite differently. It first asserta 
the eternal, omnipotent power of good, instead 
of dividing its reign with an equally potent 
prince of darkness. It also believes in a perpet- 
ual progress of good over evil, its negation and 
opposite, It esteems all humanity aa one, and 
does not count its success in regenerating and 
saving it by numbers. It is still imperfection 
and failure, if any are left out. No soul is saved 
if any soul is lost. ' 


On these principles, we accept the great prob- 
lem of universal education by which the child 
Hl-born and ill-nurtured shall have his chance 
with the more favored onos, believing that he 
will rather gain life and health from the good in- 
fluences around bim, than be able to overcome 
them by his evil. 

But in order that this result may follow, it 
must not be n sluggish, negative goodness to 
which we trust. The children of more favored 
classes may only seem better because thelr moral 
disease takes less active and open forms, and 
they will be corrupted by contagion if they have 
not inward strength to resist it, 

All experience shows the great difficulty tn 
grouping together children with bad tendencies. 
They strengthen and harden each otber. But 
let them come Into a soclety of average boys and 
girls on equal terms, feeling that goodness is ex- 
pected from them, and that their chance is as 
fair ns all others, and there is & great stimulus 
given to the desire for excellence. One teacher 
who had much experience with pupils of this 
class used to seek to help them to some slight In- 
tellectual superiority over the other by ehowing 
them quick ways of performing examples In 
arithmetic, or by pointing out studies in which 
they could easily excel, that she might excite a 
sense of self-respect aud a desire for excellence. 

One thing we know, that, If ourchildren nre 
protected from evil when young, they cannot al- 
ways remain so. Life will bring them into con- 
tact with many forms of danger. If the guard 
is an outward one, It will fail; if It is Inward, it 
will protect them. The teacher must strive to 
create a public opinion in the school which will 
make every new-comer shrink from presenting 
his evil side, and aim to secure the good opinion 
of those around him. Such an influence in the 
school does not stop there; It goes out from the 
school and affects the family at home. In one 
of the worst districts in the neighborhood of 
Boston, a public school teacher produced such an 
influence that the Chief of Police in his report 
expressed hia gratitude to her for the good she 


hml done in the district, which was apparent in 
the diminution of vice and crime. 

When we consider the dark and terrible side 
of our civilization, the poverty, disease, filth, 
viro, and crime of our dangerous classes, itseems 
as if these quiet influences of trast and fuith 
und love and wisdom were very feeble weapons 
with which to fight them ; and we long for some 
mighty engine with which to battle down these 
terrible evils, But it is all in vain; only the 
alow, steady, quiet forces of Nature will do the 
work. 


2 orld da wide, these things are amal! 
thay Way bs nothing, bot they are all.“ 


‘ A moral quarantine will not secure us against 
infection, and there is no infallible specifie to 
„ure moral disease. "The blood of Christ,” that 
is claimed “to wash away all sin," bas left us 
after nearly two thousand years with these dark 
stains still on our garments, It is only by puri- 
fying the atmosphere, and ordering the whole 
fife according to the laws of right, that health 
ean be secured. Education is to do this very 
work for us; aud it can only do it wholly for one 
by doing it for all. The Crown Prince is not 
safe from the typhoid malaria, if it be suffered 
to exist in the country. It is only by destroying 
the cause of evil that we can escape from danger 
of its results, Education must be radical in its 

ns and meet the whole difficulties of the 
(se, not accept a part of Its work only and give 
up the rest to despair. k. D. C. 


— (9 ———— 
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' DECLINE OF THE OLD HISTORIC SCHOOLS : WIN- 
CHESTER, EATON, HARROW, RUGBY—THE 
"WUNDING SYSTEM"—TYRANNOUS CONDUCT 
oY HEAD MASTRRS—“MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN- 
r HWA LONDON CLERGYMAN BROUGHT 
ABOUT A WEDPINO—CANON KINGSLEY AND 
THE ATITANASIAN CREED, 


Lonpon, Feb. 1, 1873. 

(The friends of culture in this country are in 
serious agitation at the manifest decline of the 
ld historic schools. They seem to have fallen 
into the hands of governing Boards quite out of 
relation to the wants and tendencies of the age. 
When the recent "tunding" case occurred at 
Winchester School, the public was a good denl 
shocked to think that it was a legitimate scho- 
tastic right at that place for a large boy to inflict 
thirty strokes with ashen faggots upon a small 
boy at all, much less because said small boy de- 
clined to be examined as to proficiency in the 
school-slang; but it was astounded to find the 
Head Master of the school—Rev. Dr. Ridding 
—not only defending the tunder bully ns "a 
sweet, gentle boy," but defending him in letters 
to the newspapers whose grammar suggested 
that he ought rather to be studying in one of the 
lower forms than teaebing. The unanimous 
protest against the whole brutal system on the 
part of the press was supposed to have settled 
the matter; but to the general amazement, the 
governing Board of the school having met nnd 
sat on the whole affair have formally resolved to 
retain the tunding system, to be mitigated only by 
aright of appeal, on the partof the boy sentenced 
to be tanded, to the said Dr. Ridding, who de- 
seribed the young brute of the late affair ns “a 
sweet and gentle boy." No one who is ac- 
quainted with the esprit of this school can doubt 
that the tyrants occupying the higher “forms” 
will make it so unpopular for & boy to appeal 
that the privilege will rarely be used. The big 
boys will be able to worry appellant little ones 
jn a hundred ways. The little boy who suffered 
in the late ease has suffered so much more from 
the displeasure of his masters since his parents 
brought the matter before the public, that it is 
to be feared that many a poor little victim will 
rematu silent under similar inflictions in the fu- 
ture, But. the general result is that Winchester 
School has been shown to be under the man- 
agement of stupidity and cruelty, and the col- 
Jeetien of boys who will be sent there in future 
will hardly represent the refined and careful 
families of the country. Such families have 
long since hesitated to send their children to 
^ Eton, aa tho moral condition of that school has 


for some time been notoriously unsatisfactory. 


A boy is continually snubbed at Eton, unless his 
parents can afford to let him spend money reck- 
lessly. Harrow has had the misfortune to lose 
its best teacher, Professor Farrar, who has been 
made Head Master of Marlborough School; nnd 
the revelations made by Profesor Farrar con- 
cerning Harrow before he left It, showing the 
hopeless reign there ef snubbing and spite at 
the cost of gentlemanly feeling and education,— 
have rendered many parents unwilling to send 
their children there. Marlborough School is no 
doubt & good one, but ít lacks the reputation 
which has hitherto been so attractive in the 
older seliools, and is very much out of the way. 
As for Rugby, it is absolutely flickering in its 
socket. The Head Master—Dr. Hayman, 
whom the Puseyites managed to put into the 
place of Dr. Temple when he was made a bishop 
—has been shown guilty of conduct simply 
disgraceful, He got his place upon certificates 
found to be fraudulent, in so far that they had 
been, given him many years before for a to- 
tally difterent and ‘Inferior position. Having 
entered upon his post, he was met with general 
contempt by the pupils aud subordinate teachers, 
—the latter, however, treating him with deco- 
rum. One of these teachers he chose to suspect 
of writing letters containing severe comments 
upon him. On being questioned, the teacher 
denied having written any such letters. For a 
gentleman, that would have been sufficient; but 
for Dr. Hayman it was not enough. He disbe- 
lieved the teacher's denial, and demanded of the 
governing trustees of Rugby that teacher's dis- 
nisal The trustees examined the whole affair 
thoroughly, and became satisfied that Hayman’s 
suspicions were utterly unfounded, Yet the 
Hewl Master, unconvinced, pursued n system of 
petty vengeance against the teacher in question, 
prohibiting his usual tuition of private pupils by 
which the larger part of his salary was obtained. 
Again the matter came before the governing 
body, and everybody supposed that they would 
at once dismiss a Head Master who, after ob- 
taining his position fraudulently, had by his un- 
gentlemanly and contemptible persecution of an 
esteemed teacher kept the school in an uproar. 
But the trustees, having again declared to Dr. 
Hayman that he had acted wrongfully from 
first to last, stultified themselves by admonish- 
ing him that, unless he could hereafter get along 
in n friendly way with Mr. Scott (the teacher 
iu question), they should be forced to take more 
serious measures, Get along in a friendly way 
with a man whom he had persistently, against all 
evidence, declared a liar, and deprived him 
of several hundreds of pounds ou that score ! 'The 
trustees brought down general ridicule upon 
themselves for leaving a man, whose character 
they had by implication branded, at the head of 
the school which was associated with the great 
name of Arnold; but there the matter rests. 
Rugby is perishing. And there is not one of the 
historic schools of England to which a parent, 
caring much for the moral or intellectual future 
of his or her son, ean be advised to send bint. 


I heard, by the way, a curious instance of the 
survival of that faith in muscular Christianity 
which seems to have owed a good deal of Its orl- 
gin to Dr. Arnold's use of the sixth form for the 
discipline of the school,—a bad principle, but 
one which Arnold finding in existence at Rughy 
made the beat of, The boys of the sixth form 
chastised others only as deputies of Arnold, nnd 
at his command, In Tom Brown at Oxford, 
there is n ense related where a boy had acted 
very basely indeed toa smaller boy and Arnold 
deputed a certain youth to chastise him. "The 
youth who did the flogging is now à clergyman 
over one of the largest parishes in London, and 
one which has init a great many poor people. 
There was in his congregation an interesting 
young woman who seemed to have many fine 
tralia, but was cohabiting illicitly, without dis- 
guise, and apparently without any remorse, with 
n youth of the parish. The clergyman remonstra- 
ted with the young woman, and finally suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon her the novel notion 
that she wax doing wrong. She then requested 
the youth in question to marry her; he con- 
sonted, but continually postponed the matter, 
The olergyman then went to see him; found 


thut he really loved the girl, and received from 
him a promise to marry her, Nevertheless, the 
matter was again postponed hy the lover, until 
one day the clergyman went tothe youth, and 
squaring his broad chest before him, concluded a 
pious appeal with these words: “And now, 
finally, my young friend, allow me to remaurk 
that—sinee that girl loves you and you her—1f 
you nre not man and wife in two weeks from 
this day, I will give you the soundest thrashing 
you ever got in all your lifer’ The youth was 
thunderstruck; gave a good long look nt the 
shoulders and arms of the clergyman, and in 
three days came before him with the bride in a 
white veil leaning on his arm. I had this story 
from the chief actor in it. 

I wish I could say that the famous ‘muscular’ 
piety had no worse outcome than this; but even 
muscle does not give backbone, and the mom- 
ing paper brings me to-day the most inverte- 
brate production 1 have read this long time; 
namely, u letter from Charles Kingsley—no; Le 
is dead and buried—from Canon Kingsley to & 
great meeting met last night to defend the 
Athanasian ereed. He wrote: ‘I have always 
held that the general use and understanding of 
the Athanasian creed would exercise hereafter, 
as it has exercised already, a most potent and 
salutary influence; not only on the theology, 
but on the ethics, on the science, physical and 
metaphysical, of all English-speaking nations. 
I believe that that influence was never more 
needed than now since the time of the great 
French Revolution of the last century, and I 
am, therefore, most jealous at this moment for 
the safety of the Athanasian creed.” “I feel for, 
though I cannot feel with, the objections of 
many excellent persons to the so-called damna- 
tory clauses; but T believe that those objections 
would die out, if the true and annelent Catholic 
doctrine concerning the future state were better 
known among us." 

M. b. €t. 


———À 


EVENING NOTES. 


BY B, H. MORSE. 


Sowx OF THE STATEMENTS of President Eliot 
at the Harvard dinner at New York will interest 
readers of Tne INDEX, I think. He spoke in 
reference to certain revolutionar: changes, as 
reported in newapapers, in the spem of educa- 
tion nt Harvard. One paragrap iu pre 
wish here to quote. President ot asks: 
“What ean be more preposterous than the as- 
sumption that the ordinary curriculum of an 
American college, uniform for all students, ls the 
acme of wisdom and the consummate flower of 
all experience in insining youth to liberal call- 
ings? . . Now in this discussion Harvard 
has enlisted ouce for all on the side of freedom 
and variety of opportunity. I wish I eould 
to every one of the thousands of young Ameri- 
cans who are now planning how and where | 
may go to college, Got first a thorough schoo! 
training; but when you have got command of 
your faculties, trust yourself to freedom, follow 
your bent, seek a wide choice of rich and various 
opportunities to learn, and be not deceived with 
any advice to the effect that unlike grains an 
equally well on one and the same soil, that all 
people thrive equally well on one and the same 
diet, and that all young men of 
twenty-two need one and the same ning 
He further says that there haa “uriloul ly 
been at Cambridge, for the last twenty years, a 
gradual relaxing of out-grown aud n - 
ual incoming of liberty. Every auch 
tion, every new liberty, bas proved a vlear gain 
to the college, whether as regards the manners, 
morals, and studiousness of the young men, 
temper and attitude of the teachers, or 
tone and spirit of the place.” 

“gradual incoming of liberty " at Harvard has 
reached the point of welcoming y 

to share the benefits of the inst tution, 4 d 
not the same “clear gain to the college" w 
still be observable, ‘whether as 
manners, morals, and studiousness of the young 
men, the temper and attitude of the teachers, oF 
the tone and spirit of the place.” But the col- 
lege, according to the President, will not “go 
one hair's breadth in advance of public opinion. 
There is much promise in this statement. 
Abreast, will do, 


Mn. Murray Has delivered twelve evening 
sermons in Nusle Hall, this winter, to large con- 
gregations. His concluding discourse was an 
effort to answer the question, Why the religion 
of Now Eagan * failed to convert the 

e." e regarda it as a grove 
Bity faila to convert n people peeuli 
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ous impressions. In any New England | mind can honestly, at that point of spiritual un- 
Klees the majority of the professional and | derstanding and evelopment at which people 
business men are non-professors, connected with | stand when coming before the Committee of 
no church; and this Conference, give assent toit. Asan additional 
young. "There are scores of men from twenty to | obstacle, the ruling spirit of the committee is 
sixty years of age, in any congregation in the | often an over earnest or bigoted man who has 
ity, who do not belong 1o the church, and are | no doubt but that the whole science of truth is 
inclosed within the aweep of bis own little pair 
of com — eer who feels that he ia pl at 
the gate of heaven—viz., hia little church—to 
protect it from the entrance of unworthy appli- 
cantas Hence the examination is often con- 
ducted ju an inquisitorial and offensive manner, 
which proves a stumbling block to the timid 
and to all who hold themselves superior in thin 
of the soul to human dictation, and especially 
the dictation of narrow-minded men, In these 
respects, so far as the practice and facts sustain 
the statement, our Orthodox churches are, be- 
yond doubt, in opposition to the spirit of the age, 
and out of harmony with tho people.” 

I venture this long report of this discourse, be- 
cause it shows how well the situation may be 
comprehended by an Orthodox Christian clergy- 
man, and because the preacher fails to indicate 
my remedy but that which lies in the direction 
of liberality and good sense. "Lees of Paul and 
more of Jesus. That is one step. Lesa of Je- 
sus Is another step which will undoubtedly have 
to be taken ere the people of New England, not 
ms of America, will be converted to their men 
religion, 


was in ancient Greece and Rome, 
there was regarded as a kind of deit ^ 4 —— 
ual providence in the house; so Set it was 
the custom to offer prayers and sacriflcea to it. 
One beautiful prayer has been preserved to us in 
the Orphic hymns, which runs thus; ‘Render 
us alw: flourishing, always happy, O fire! 
Thou who art eternal, beautiful, ever young; 
thou who nourishest, thou who art rich, receive 
favorably these our offerings, and in return give 
us happiness and sweet health," No man ever 
left his house in those days without a prayer to 
the flre; and when he returned, he adored and in- 
voked il, even before embracing his wife and chil- 
dren. Euripides represents Alkestis, who is about 
to give up her life for her husband, ns thus Invok- 
ing the household fire: “O, Mistress, T be- 
neath the earth, and for the lust time fall before 
thee and address thee. Protect my infant child- 
ren; give tomy boya tender wife, and to my 
girl a noble husband, Let them not die, like 
their mother, before the time, but may they lead 
n long and peppy life in their fatherland.” If 
we go still further back we find that the R 
Veda lias many hymns addressed to the flre-god. 
One of them contains the following language: 
HO Agni, thou art the life, thou art the patron of 
man, In return for our prayers, bestow glory 
nnd riches on the father of a fa who now 
nddresses thee. Agni, thou art a wise protector 
and a father: to thee we owe life; we are of thy 
household," And with the Brahman, as in 
Greece, the fire-god was essentlally pure—& 
guilty man migbt not 4 his own hearth 
fore purifying himself from tbe stain he had 
eontracted. 
The principal apartment in the ancient Roman 
house was, ns we know, called an atrium. It 
took Its name from the hearth (back from the 
amoke of the housebold fire) which was there 
situated, This fire was the centre of the domes- 
tle life of the Romans. All the other rooms of 
the house were in direct communication with the 
atrium, It was nt once kitchen and reception 
room, Here the family assembled to of 
their daily meals and here, close beside the hearth, 
stood the marriage-bed, The good genii of the 
house had their places there. It was the spin- 
ning room where the housewlfe could superin- 
tend the cooking and the other work at the same 
time. It was, in other words, the family fireside, 
from which the whole life of the inmates of each 
house was ruled, 

So if we come down to a later period, we find 
ihe same reverence for the bearth-fire among 
the ancient Saxons, Even nt a very late date, 
long centuries after these people had been made 
Christians at the point of the sword, everything 
in the Saxon farmhouse centered in the great 
fire that burned on the henrth-stone. A. Ger- 
man writer of the last century—Justus Möser, 
not much known outelde of hls own country, nor 
there as much as he ought to be—has left us a fine 
description of the old Saxon house and its Inte- 
rior arrangements. “The hearth,” he says, * 
the centre of the house; and there the furmer's 
wife has her throne. Without rising from her 
seat, she receives thoee who enter anc bids them 
be seated, keeps watch over the children and 
servants, and also over her cows and horses in 
the barn hard by, and no one can enter cellar or 
garret without her seeing it, She spins and 
cooks at the same time, Her bed la close by the 
hearth, and from it she has the same command 
of all that goca on; she ean sec her servants go to 
bed at night and rise in the morning for work ; 
not a door ean be opened or shut. without her 
knowledge. . The hearth-fire burns All 
day long, and is kept smouldering through the 
night in honor of ancient tradition," And such 
is the power of tradition and custom, that even 
the modern flre-police cannot succeed In makin 
all the people put out their fires at night in 

rt of Germany. So ln England, former 

mes, the house-fire was allowed to go out only 
on Euster Sunday, after which the chimney and 
fire-place were thoroughly cleaned; then the fire 
wos re-kindled, and there was holy fire once 
more In the md n nien year. TA 

It may not, perhups, at once appear what aig- 
. — these household rites connected wl 
the family fireside have for us who warm our 
houses with stoves and beat them with furnaces. 
But they are deeply slgnificant, * 
They will suggest to most persons capable o 
flection the sacredness of the domestic circle, the 
ull- powerful influence of home life. The ancient 
Py resns belle ved in a gron central hearth- 
fire, which warmedand vivified and sustained the 
whole material universe, and around which the 
whole universe was gathered. Ought not we 
moderna to know that every firealde ls a reservolr 
of warmth and light, of ardor and inspiration, for 
all those who gather about it? Ought we not to 
know that it is in reality the focus of all our ac- 
tivity? Whatever happens in the t world 
of human effort, whatever great, deeds are done 
in war or peace, whatever of noble thought, of 
artistic work, or of personal sacrifice for others 

Hall ia but the reflection of the sacred flame 
that burns in the beart of the bome. Is 1t not, 
therefore, clear that he who would purify human 
life must go first to its fountaln-head? It Ja cer- 
tainly time that men and women began to see 
that every true reform whether in religion, n 
morals, in soolal or política] life, begins, 


"rom courtesy to the preacher, they 
lien week after week to his formal theological 
statements of what ls necessa to salvation 
with patient Indifference or -natured incre- 
dulity, but they are no nearer being Christ- 
n the technical sense of the phrase, 
de close of the year than at the berinning/ 
. , “The men who are not reached by the 
pal ita are men of influence, wealthy and ener- 
Fete. They represent the influence nseoclated 
with money, capacity, kuowledge, and culture. 
They type and embody not only the grossor but 
behi er forces which to-day are operant for 
and evil in American society. Among 
them are to be found the warmest hearts, the 
finest minds, the choicest spirits, and many of 
the moat energetic and promising young men 
of the land. Without these, the church surren- 
dem the hope nnd promise of future expansion 
and greatness, These 
* and excessively wicked, they are not antago- 
nistic to religion be ond the average disinclina- 
don to spiritual things common to all, they are 
not Irraverently skeptical, they are not profane, 
they are not bitterly perverse. They are hu- 
mane, generous, TeVETeD E open to argument and 
— rauasion. They 
have religious sensibilities and often get a wor- 
thy example to professors themselves; and they 
are not, ns itis easy for the minister and den- 


AT OrpTOWN, MAINE, a great “revival of 
religion" has been going on among the surviving 
Penobscota, These Indians are supposed to be 
civilized already. That is sufficient for this 
world. But for the exlgenclea of the next, it is 
imperative that they become Christianized. 
But neither clvilization nor Christianization 
seems to rob them of native gifts. Unerring 
marksmen are they still. Let the followin 
story illustrate, One Peol Sokls, a convert, tol 
his experience in a prayer-meeting, “Ob, 
mt A he cried; “me feel plous like hell.“ 
'ould the pith and marrow of Orthodox revival- 
iam have been hit witha more plercing shot? 


diy asosiated with cant and formalism. 
Formalism is the plety of form, such as formal 
and repetitious prayers by the lai and minis- 
ters, hackneyed exhortation, and the periodical 


it is bypocritical and o puro base; in the 
other, It may be Innocent to the person uaing it, 
bot none the leas mischievous in its Influence. 
In one form or the other, it exists to an alarming 
extent In New England, In. pulpit aud pew, in 
prayer meetings and conference rooms, and 
especially in Boards appointed by the churches 
to examine candidates for church-membership. 
Kach assumed solemnity of face and voice ; such 
studied efforts after the unnatural in tone and 
bearing; such overwhelming anxiety for soula, 
which, if real, would break the heart that feels 
it, bat which is nevertheless carried without loss 
of appetite or sleep; such devotional stupidity 
and pious ignorance as are manifested by many 
of religion In our churches, ia enou; 

to sharpen the edge of satire alnst It and dia- 
— the manly. You can put the mantle of 
even upon the shoulders o bigay and call 1t 
— if you please, »- f you do, the 
mss will denounce it. The humane and 
charitable element lives, but bigotry lends a 
wolfe life, and civilization, as It advances, is 
forever ng it back Into the recesses of bar- 
V-harie existence, You may put men into office 
in the church who will go on for twenty years 
making the same prayer, but you do it at the 
Tit of making que prayer-meeting an experi- 
ence of pain and mortifleation, and religion in 
the person of your ignorant deacon a laughing 
stock tothe village. No greater blunder can be 
made by the churches than toso conduct their 
administrations as to become the butt against 
— wit in the village shall direct his 


Mr. Murray thought also that there was 
needed In the (Charaka dess of Paul and more 
of Jesus—Jeaus not n the centre of a theology, 
wor Interpreted in the way of cant and senti- 
menlalism, but in the way of charity, buman- 
ity, and compassion," He said, “the e 
— wearied with the proclamation o e 
el in theologie form," He described 

the New Englander n3''Inqulsitlve touching ev- 
thing, Including religion. He is not stupidly 
M He can imitate, but no imitation can 
2 the forces of his nature, He is so capa- 
MM he must be original. In temperament, 
sanguine and impatient. He is more dan- 
Kerou tied up than he in let loose. He needs a 
—— for his play- ground aud a Niagara for his 
ich 18 Such a being will not be Inshed 
— corded down to one position. He cannot 
ton dictation and cannot understand stagna- 
N Arn this radicalism, there is in every 
ne we New England mind a conserva- 
— ich acta us n brake upon the flying 
— his thoughts and keeps them under 
— . — strength of this characteristic Is 
2 e slow acceptance of any idea of radi- 
855 "o Owing to this, the great reforms 
thelr udvanced slowly, and have had ta beat 
fearing 4 — d d 42 E pers of 
] s people deman ve- 

m eigloun matters. But in many Eyan- 
iiis in urches the creed is so inclusive in de- 
m Miel RUM, . 9 — 
that rary in Its terminology, 
vo Independent and’ partially informed 


FROM WHAT CAUBE my reference to The 
Moonly Voice in one of my recent Notes was 
robbed of its pith and truth, I will not venture 
even to surmise. But "monthly" is a tame sub- 
stitute for ''moonly," as everybody can see. 
Had the title of the little paper been The 
Monthly I doubt if it had been suppressed. But 
Moonly was more than Uncle Sam could 
freight. 

Boston, Feb, 24, 1873. 
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La Cite Antique. Fitude sur le. Culte, le Droit, 
lea Inatitutions dela Grèce et de Rome, Pnr 
FusrEL DE CouLANGEs, Professeur d' Histoire 
à la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. 
Ouvrage couronné par U Académie française. 
Troisième édition, (The Ancient City. A 
Btudy of the Worship, the Laws, nnd the In- 
atitutions of Greece and Rome. By Fustel de 
Coulanges, Professor of History in the Faculty 

of Letters at Strassburg. Crowned by the 
French Academy. Third edition,) Paris, 1870. 
12mo pp. 496, * 
This is à work of very great Importance to 

who are engaged or fnterested n the study of 
the origin and development of religious worship, 
of society and government, of morals and of law. 

It ia more especially worthy of the attention of all 

those who are earnestly seeking the regeneration 

of religious, social, and political life and who 
wish to know where their work rea ly begins. 

To know where the battle for reform properly 

begins is more than half the conquest. It la a 

poor method and a wasteful one to begiu at the 

periphery and work towards the centre. He 
who works from the centre operates in all direc- 
tlons at once. 

M. de Coula tells us that In the house of 
every Greek and Roman was an altar, and apes 
this altar fire always burning. This in primi- 
tive times was the common hearth-fire, and the 
hearth-stone was the altar. Every evening the 
fire was covered up with ashes to prevent lt 
from going out, and every morning the house- 
holder's first care was to renew the flame. 

Upon the wife devolved after due initiation, the 

honorable duty of keeping up the fire in the ab- 

sence of the master. re did not cease to 
burn unt!l the family had altogether perished. 

An extinguished hearth meant in those early 


only was It imperative that the fire should be 
kept perpetually burning ; It was also n religious 
precept that it should be keptalways wm ich 
meant literally, as our author tella us, that no 
filthy object should be cast into it, and Tyme 
tively, that no blameworthy nction should ever 
ocour in its presence. 

Thus we sea what aancred place the fireside 
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e works of love, at home. It isnt the fire- 
tits that we mould socie , mould the future. 
Thence springs all that is glorious and all that is 
shameful. From out of every hearth-fire there 
glares a demon, or smiles a god, upon every 
meniber of the fumily ; nnd from thís spot the 
child is sure ta take god or devil with it into the 

ld, 

o those who would learn something of the 
historical relation of the family to civilization in 
all ita principal aspects, there is no book that will 
do ter service, as an introduction to such 
studies than this of M. de Coulanges. A reprint 
of an lish abridgement of it has been an- 
nounced in Boston—why not a translation of the 
whole work ? TOV. 


a in the year 1878, by 


tof C 
red according to Act of Cop M Atene 


pl E Asnor, in the OMcè of the 
Washſugtou. 


PAUL GOWER.. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER X, 
HARRY FRANKLIN, 


u Well, Harry, how ure you? I've just left a 
friend and relation of yours, who lias bored me 
intensely with his preternaturally fraternal desire 
to keep you in England," 

This remark was addressed to à young fellow, 
who had been amusing himself by looking over 
the contents of one of the many folioa litter- 
ing the rooms of Richard Sabin in Great James 
Street, Bedford Row—a n legal continuation 
of the latter thoroughfare, In which a good many 
young men of various professions have chambers 
—until the artist's arrival caused him to spring 
up, uttering an exclamation of pleasure. 

"Tm glad you stayed," Sabin said, shaking 
hands, und elearing & sent for himself by the 
summary process of tilting the accumulated 
books, magazines, and papers on to the floor, and 
then kicking them under the table. The room 
was u frout one, plainly-furnished and contain- 
ing the pluster- casts, sketches, and miscellaneous 
ean a pee proper to an artist's apartment; 

ond eth bed-chamber and studio, with the 
indispensable north-light. “ And now let's have 
a look at you, Harry, my boy." So saying, 
Richnrd put his la hand on his cousin's 
shoulder and regarded him with much interest 
and kindness, 

The object of this scrutiny and Mr. Penne- 
thorne's disinterested solicitude was a tall, thin, 
long-visaged young man about twenty, of pale 
complexion and thoughtful, kindly countenance, 
He would not have been pronounced handsome 
by careless observers, for his features were neither 
re uy no parini G but his ſace N 

of eharaeter un hly prepossessing. e 
had eurly, black hair, shadleg a good forehead, 
brown eyes, and a sensitive, if rather large 
mouth. Some how—perhaps În cor uence of 
his earnest, Intent look and a slight diffldence of 
manner, perceptible when he spoke—you ob- 
tained an impression that he waa a very good fel- 
low who hardly thought enough of himself, or 
was over-prone to defer to others, Sabin's salu- 
tation suggested this feeling, together with tho 
riae appreciation of his relution'? good qual- 

es. 


„Well, we seem in tolerable preservation," 
continued the artist. Aud, now, stand and 
unfold yourself. What the deuce do you mean 
by travelling in Spay with that son of hia 
mother, Dan Pennethorne? what does he mean 
by his blatherskite interference with your affairs? 
and what's this about Esther's going ~ Americà? 
Ayr in me 8 " 

ou must borrow me Gargantua’s mo 
first," replied Franklin; and then had to ex lal 
his quotation, for Sabln knew but little of Shak- 
speare and nothing of Rabelais, “But if you 
can be satisfied with separate answers, here goes. 
etate I met Pennethorne by accident, going 
to London like myself, and having no particular 
quarrel with the man—who has always been 
civil enough—couldn't well refuse to enter the 
same railway carriage. For much the same ren- 
son I took him to uncle's—he knows him and 
sail he'd like to call. Secondly, he wants 
to marry Esther, and thinks that her emigration 
and mine will rather interfere with that project. 
EON she is going, but not till I have n home 
read A Ebor in rok 
that's all, isit? glad to hearit. I had 
begun to imagine some kind of exceptional kick- 
up had occurred, ane the Aegira of both of 
yu Now I understand his concern about you. 
ut d—u the fellow's impudence! You don't 
mean to say that Esther—the best girl in the 
world—has any notion of taking up with such a 
cad as that? It vught to be illegal, Isn't there 
anything against it in that highly luteresting 


THE INDEX. 


eof the prayer-book which begins by forbid- 
Aa you to MAN your grambonther? n s 
Dj think not; but don't be alarmed—there's 
no danger. Tho inclination's all on one aide, I 
Men will have to be uncommonly 


assure you. 
scarce before Esther Franklin becomes Esther 
Pennethorne, One alliance with that family is 


uite enough for both of us.“ 

a 11 should hope so. Is she in favor of it?” 

"Only tacitly so. She told Esther, once, if 
things idn't suit Ler at home, she wondered ahe 
didn't get married and have a house of her own 
—then she could do as she liked. That and a few 
remarks about a pack of stuck-up girls who 
thought nobody good enough for them, and 
going through the wood to take up with a crook- 
ed stick at last, is about all.“ 

u And what does your father say?’’ 

„Oh, grins. and jokes about the happiness of 
married life—you know his way. It's all non- 
sense, I tell you, and will come to nothing. 
What did Pennethorne have to say about me? 
I thought he was up to something by his wanting 
to see uncle.” ! 

“ Well, he tried to persuade me that the devil 
jan't so black as I have been in the habit of sup- 
posing, but rather of a neutral tint—capable of 

ing warmed up or toned down, according to 
treatment. Could you stand it, if you tried very 
hard? and is it worth while?" And Richard 
related the particulara of his recent interview 
with Mr. Pennethorne, at which the youn, 
farmer laughed heartily, observing that it serv 
the woolstapler right for his interference; though 
he meant well In the main, apart from his own 
private and particular object. 

“He's not such a bad fellow," he said, "bar- 
ring the family characteristics of looking out 
uncommonly sharp after himself, and fretting 
and worrying. And, like his mother, he has got 
an uneasy apprehension of what people will say, 
if Igo to America. Unfortunately, I can't 
expected to sympathize with such very one-sided 
objections." 

“Hardly, You've quite made up your mind, 
then? Have a plpe—no? then I will, and do 
you tell us all about it.“ 

“There's 8 to tell beyond what you 
know already. Things have n going on in 


just the same old, hopeless way, and I'm quite 


sick and tired of them—any change must be for 
the better. Dick! I know you'll laugh at me, 
but upon my word sometimes I'm sorry for that 
woman. Itseema such a dreadful thin be born 
with auch a disposition. She is one of those un- 
fortunate, detestably-constituted people who are. 
I believe, not. very numerous, but yet a distinc 
class, and appear to exist for no other purpose 
than to demonstrate how little circumstances 
ean avail to insure happiness, when the nature 
Is against it. She has everything that heart can 
wish, and turns it all to gall and bitterness—la 
both miserable herself and the cause of misery 
to others, When my father married her—or 
rather when sie married Aim, for he drifted into 
it, and she was ravenous to jump into the shoes 
of my poor mother—Esther and I talked the 
matter over and resolved to make the best of a 
bad bargain. We couldn't like her—that waa 
out of the question; but it was our duty to give 
no occasion for offence or quarrelling. No use 
in the world, bless you! &he found us out di- 
rectly. I’m confident there are pm who 
have an instinctive idea of the dislike they ex- 
cite and wilful, devilish pleasure in provoking 
it. And, by George! she'sintolerable! There's 
uo living with her, short of the most absolute, 
unmitigated, slavish subjection, or perennial shin- 
dies. We can't get a. servant-girl to stay in the 
house; and Heaven knows the poor wenches 
will put up with n good deal. She serews and 
sn ves nnd scrapes sothnt it's downright sickening. 
Ifa beu goes nstrny she's wretched for à fort- 
night, and the butcher has had such rows with 
her that the man positively refuses to come for 
orders. Think of that, Dick, In our house; in 
the old house that was—well, you remember! 
And yet she pretends to be religious; is in fact the 
hardest and narrowest bigot that ever squinted 
introspectively into her own demoralized con- 
sciousness, and exaggerated its worst features into 
a sort of mumbo jumbo, whom she worships 
with as much self-seeking, if not superstition, as 
an African savage," 

"I should call her a d—d hypocrite!” said 

abin, opening his eyes at his cousin's tropes 
and metaphors, 

‘She isn't that. Indeed, I think there's less 
hypocrisy in the world than we're in the habit 
of supposing, It must be difficult work, alwa 
wearing a mask; and next to impossible to — 
ceive those whom you live with. They're sure 
to get something like a right estimate of you, in 
the long run, Now my precious stepmother is 
quite in earnest, consistent in her way, and 
always convinced that she is in the right, even 
when doing her dirtiest, meanest actions, She 
can lie, cheat, suppress the truth, fly into a per- 


fectly anuallod fr pr lon, domi 

and all the time " lave ‘hat ehe ic UE! Ud 
best anil most seen of women. I've watched 
and wondered atit, often, It's an infernal kind 


of perversity, of which, I think, her sex ism 

eapable than ‘ours ; because they act mostly from 
Impulse and feeling, and so find it easier to con- 
fuse themselves about questions of right and 


wrong than we do. A man will do w 
things, but he generally, at least, n 
self to be à scoundrel. Now I doubt if Mrs. F 
knows what justice is, or could practise it, if she 
tried ever &o bard. And that's what her 
“Babin burst out lmughi 

abin burst out laughing, which cai 
mouthful of tobacoo-emoke" ' to go Peg his 
throat aud set him coughing. “Fora nent eum. 
up of anybody," he sputtered, “commend me 
to Harry Franklin! I wish ehe could hear your 
deseription of her. Why don't you have a shy 
at your own personal grievances ?" 

“Well, then, I hate her ways altogether. 1 
know she grudges me the food I eat and the ale 
I drink, and that, when [ help myself to any- 
thing, there's a miserable eye watching me 
while its owner feels ns if I were slicing away at 
her mean heart. It's disagreeable not to be able 
to open one's mouth to talk or joke on peril of 
misconstruction, feminine superlatives, or a row. 
(Such women always resent jokes, you know. 
with a &pitefulness of which my dul, narrow. 
minded people are capable.) It's offensive to 
find everything put away and locked up, if I 
come home late and hungry—to have to ask for 
this or that, and to be served with an accompa- 
niment of sour looks, snappish words, or the 
slamming of doors, Ï revolt at half-an-ineb of 
rush-light specially sbortened for me to go to bed 
with, for fear I should waste a farthing's worth 
of tallow. It riles me to know that she's prow- 
ling about afterwards, in the dark, to ascertain 
that the house isn’t afire, or that thieves haven't 

ot through the keyhole, I loathe cant, and in- 
ustice, and parsimony, and 8 whether 
inflicted on myself or others. Uy it's damna- 
ble to think that all these things, which one 
scarcely has patience to enumerate, ore and will 
be persisted in because she CAN do them, and 
chooses to gratify her detestable nature at tho 
expense of everybody clase." 

“Why, In Heaven's name, don't you hit back, 
hard and heavy, and make a fight of it?“ 

“What's the use? Think how it would be for 
father. He lates rows, and a man can't aide 
against hls wife. It's better that I should go for 
the sake of all parties,” 

But will he consent? He used to be so fond 
of you and Esther, and—” 

“And is still. Don’t say a word against him, 
Richard. Some men can’t strive against wo- 
men, and—and, by George, I'm a coward my- 
self in that respect. As far as à bit of sarcasm 
goes, I'm all there, but when it comes to daily 
scratching and snarling—a never-ending-still-be- 

inning cat-and-dog-fight, in whieh victory aud 
defeat are equally odious—I throw up the sponge. 
Nothing but downright brutality would do, ani 
that's out of the question, I shall imitate dad— 
ut on my hat and step out ; and the sooner I do 
t the better, I thought once of trying War- 
wickshire; the Squire has a farm there, be- 
tween Leamington nnd Birmingham, aud was 
kind enongh to offer it to me on pretty easy 
terms, but it was such poor land and 80 eaten up 
with rabbits that a man wouldn't have had a 
ehance—take n score of acres to carry n couple 
of cows, So I shall go to America,” 

Dick looked at his cousin in a peculiar, kuow- 
ing way, as if inclined to rally him on the sup- 
pression of eomething pertinent to the subject 
conquered the temptation for the time being, an 
broached another objection, 

“But, Harry, have you no apprehensions of 
the woman improving your nbseuce and Esther's 
(supposing she follows) to your future disadvant- 
seek Think of her greed, und your father's 
easy, yielding disposition. Why, sbe might do 
anything with him, with nobody to counter- 
cheek her De 

“Well, I've thought of that, too; though 
there's no particular reason for the suspicion, 
atleast at present. She doesn’tscem to want 
me to go—perhaps from unwillingness to lose u 
victim. And I doubt if her selfishness is of the 
artful, plotting order; though God knows what 
0| rlunity may develop. Any way 1 must 
risk it; for my life here is too miserable to be 
endured.” y 

“But what docs uncle say?“ demanded Rich- 
ard, recurring to a former question. 

of have talked him into It with some dif- 
culty. He consents chiefly because he supposes 
that I shall return in six months or go, disgusted 
with the experiment, and cured of such notions 
for the future, I think he will find himself mis- 
taken." The young man spoke with a quiet 
confidence auguring well for his resolution. 

“And how will Esther stand it during your 
absence?“ 

“She is willing to Lear It in the hope of better 
times, It takes two to make a quarrel, you 
know; and Esther is more prudent than 1 am: 
can hold her tongue and speak, too, when there's 
occasion for it. Besides, to do the woman jus 
tice, she's not very hard on her—in the interes. 
of Pennethorne, perhaps. We have arrange 
everything." 

“Tell us of your plaus in Canada." 


"They are very simple, Yoo remember e 
cousin Bill Hughes and bis hearty brothers, who 
rom Warwick- 


went there ever so long ago $ 
shire ?—well,they are ali doing capitally, war 
land of their own ; and I've got a standing id ^ 
tation to come and stay ns long à I like, whio 


That'll give me a chance to see 

tho try t — x 2 boy Tum. I shall 
farm which, in Canada, my aunt's 

look ouk Ee? serung When, Tm one- 
a , will enable me to buy. Having se- 
= pg By shall send for, or fetch, Esther. 
You'll come and see us, for the sake of old times, 
whenever you want a holiday from New York, 
and we'll endeavor to give you as hearty a wel- 
if in rougher style, as ever you got in 


Nord miptonshire, before the days of Mrs. 
Franklin the second.” 


Li n seem to have setted matters very 
Nt And now its my turn. Whom do 
think we are likely to have for a fellow- 
dpa And Richard communicated to his 
 eousin all that he had heard that morning from 
paul Gower, relative to the p etive depart- 
um of that young man for the United States of 
An “Tt appears to be aie well agreed 
upon that ho'a to go," lie concluded; “and I sup- 
po we can Arran it ao as to travel in com- 
p Jove, won't we have a jolly time of it! 


ny D d ible that we may be 


o way, it’s just 
een. by n young lady, I didn't tell you that 
Paul’ futher bad written to your old parson ask- 
him If he ean spare Miss Gower. Do you 
? 

" Gower!” said Harry Franklin, whose 
3 unmarked of his cousin—was 
suddenly suffused with crimson—" why, you 
don't méean—a—a—that is, I shouldn't th it 
" 


Dein laughed, and rose to knock the ashes 
from bis pipo on the mantel-piece. “Harry,” he 
sajd, “you're nn nrtful eustomer and can. keep 
your own counsel with the best. You have given 
me plenty of reasons for emigrating—lots of ex- 
cellout, Indiaputable reasons—but isn’t there qot 
another litil one in the background which has 
more Influence than all the rest put ther, 


though we don’t care fo mention it? We are 
either a flower, or we suppose that the 
nearest way to the altar of Thorpe Parva church 


b OR M Sean |^ Tul ed the other, eolorin 
1" returned the other, eo 
if possible, more deeply than before. “What's 
the use of talking like that?" 
“Well, T happen to remember two or three 
little - , 


“if thon, T was a romantic fool for my 
paina. ns much above me as—as a queen 
ora T've no more chance than the poor- 


est Min in our village; nnd perhaps it’s as 
Isbould go away, if only to got rid of 
fancies.” 
“J don't see such a lromendous discrepancy. 
Wasn't her mother n. ballet-dancer or somethin 
of the kind ? and isn't n British farmer as goot 


asa Louisiana. rdriver? There's nothing 
like a conceit of one's self, Harry. 
You have eut In when that swell-parson 


disappointed —before she came to town. 
There, old fellow, I don't want to offend you; 
only take my word for it, modesty in a man Is 
all nonsense, Tt doesn't pay. One of the dis- 
overle which a fellow makes when he gets 
within hail of thirty is, that he has lost no end of 
favors from women out of shame-facedness and 
his own bi youth. It's ten years since I've 
sen anything like an angel or a goddess, Harry. 
This shocks s gou, of course, because you're a 
young un; , wait and see for yourself, And, 
we adjourn for a row on the 
in doors." 


to return to 
and ascer- 


[The following isthe call issued for the Con- 
vention at Now York, Feb. 26. It was nccom- 
panied by a copy of a circular issued in that elt 
by Mr. E. F. Dinsmore, —E.] 


THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT 
OF THE 


Constitution of the United States. 


CALL FOR A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


an uestion of the Rible In the Public Schools, 
a ~~ a many similar questions, 
te tow g attention aud decisive set- 
Pap Shall the Nation preserve the Christ- 
ng the eae ep life? This is rapidly becom- 
cen ny, hong tid alleen; view with deep con- 
thing of iwenults now being made on every- 
tate X Christian character in our civil insti- 
— only time-serving politicians and 
ment —— but eminent officers of govern- 
the false leaders Among Christians, accepting 
do with theory that government has nothing to 
An » (operate In these assaults, 

chooks nat the Bible in the common 
Ohio, 12 the Supreme Court of 

; Will come up for adjudication, in its 


regular ordur, sometime 

termined this winter, when a de- 
d rt Will be made to overturn tho 

tem of that State. 

of Pullie Instruction of 


The Buierintnten 


THE INDEX. 


the State of New York has recently decided that 
the Bible, though assigned an haarat place in 
the State system of education when first estab- 
lished, and actually used for sixty years, can no 
longer be legally read during regular hours in 
any school of the State. Armed with authorita- 
tive decisions liké this, the enemies of the Bible 
OM OMNIS wat seme — the friends of our 
common schools awake to the dan 

ME them, and take yen 
action. 


In order successfully to repel their assaults, 
the assailants must be met at their own point of 
attack. They asssil the Bible in the schools, 
Sabbath Laws, laws against Polygamy, and ev- 
ery similar element of our Christian civilization, 
on the ground of their inconsistency with the 
Constitution of the United States, whieh ne- 
knowledges neither God nor the Bible, and with 
which everything in the actual administration 
of the government should harmonize. 

What shall be done? This is the momentous 
question now forcing itself upon the American 
people. It will not down, It must soon be an- 
swered in one of two ways. Which shall it be? 
Shall we obliterate every Christian feature from 
existing institutions? Or, shall we make the 
Constitution ex ing’ Christian? Shall we 
thrust out the Bible from our schools to make 
them conform to the Constitution? Patriotism 
and true ———— &nswer, No! But let 
the acknowledgment of God and the Bible be in- 
serted in the Constitution to make it conform to 
the common schools. 

The National Association las been formed for 
the purpose of securing such an amendment to 
the Constitution as will suitably acknowledge 
Almighty God as the author of the nation’s ex- 
istence and the ultimate source of its authority, 
Jesus Christ ns ite ruler, and the Bible as the 
fountain of its laws, nud thus tndieate that this 
is a Christian nation, and place all Christian 
laws, institutions, and usages in our government 
on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental 
law of the land. nis Association invites all 
citizens, who favor such an amendment, without 
distinetion of party or ereed, to meet in the 

ALL OF E COOPER UNION, New 
York City, on Wednesday, February 26, 1873, at 
2 o'elock P m. 

All suet citizens, to whose notice this call may 
be brought, are requested to hold meetings and 
appoint Delegates to the Convention. 

WM. STRONG, U. 8. Supreme Court, 
President of the National Association. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Excellency, JAMES M. HARVEY, 
Governor of Kansus. 
Mls Excellency, SETH PADELFORD, 
Governor of Rhode Mand. 
The Hon. J. W. MeCLURG, 
Rr-Governor of Missours. 
The Hon. W. H. CUMBACK, 
ant Gocerair af Hun nn. 
The Hon. WM. MURRAY, " 
Supreme Court uf New York. 
The Hon. M. B, HAGANS, 
gupertor Court of Cincinnati, 
The Hon. FELIX R. BRUNOT, 
Chin of the Boaed of Indian Com'rs, Pittshurg, Pn. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Esq., PAildelphün Pu. 
Fe Tr amie Musa, 
PHUM} . BICKNEL x 
e Commissioner. TPriblie nin, Rhode Isteni, 
JAMES W. TAYLOR Pai. Newburgh, New Your, , 
Prof, TAY DER LEWIS, LL. D. Union College, N. Y. 
EDWARD S. TOBKY, Esa Ban. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., i Boston, 
The Right Rey, G, T. BEDELL, P. n. 
Asistant Hahep of the Dioec of Chto, 
The Right Rev. G. D, CUMMINS, D.D., 4 
n a iM Diocese nf Kentucky. 
a Rev. C, 5, FINNEY, D.D., 
= e APreniclent of Oberlin College, Guertin, O, 
The Rev. F. MERKICK, DD., IL. I., 
Prevent of the Ohio University, Delaware, Os 
The Ney, JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.» i ^e 
Prea't of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, (unn. 
The Key. A. D. MAYO, D.D., Cincinnati. 
The Rev. T. A, MORRIS, D.D., 
Bishop of the M. R, Church Springfletd, Oi . 
The Rev, J. II. MeIGVAINE, D.D., ¢ rwark, N. J. 
Prof, O. N. STODDARD, Te Jy, Wooster University, O. 
« Rev SIM JN, D.D. 
The Rev M. SIMPRC Tip of the Ms Ir. Church. 
T "v LANCHARD, D.D. 
vod DIL ACA "Preaitont f Wheaton Cottege, 10, 
JOHN 5, ILA a D POT T D. NA, 
'he „ JH ] E (jM. 
The light Rev Tish the Dien 1 
: ov. F. D. HUNTINGTON, I.I), 
She Righty T » of the Diverse of Central New York. 
The Kev, J. I. CU REN Da Brooklyn. 
1 wv. LEVI SCOTT, D.D., 
The Roy. LEVI oe ee Pie M. E. Chureh, Delaware. 
Prot JULIUS H, 5 D Dy wie rp M 
H t ov, U. P. Moll. IS, s Da J., Dy 
Ana Mit, 1v ` MC.L.. Bishop ef the Diocere of Ohio, 
t Rev. A. MINER, D.D., 
The Bas, A. A AN E Donne of Nor Cunen, Mass, 
à / v N KDW, 8, DD., 
The Rey, JONATHAN EDWARDS, Porta, JU. 
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NEA T ai : 

The „ D, MeALI m * ; 
FPE 110 Wist Forty-Third Btreet, Now York. 
CORRAPONDING BUCKET RY: 

T w T, I. STEVENSON, 
id se gi North &ixieenth Street, Phüladel plua. 
REOOHDING BDCHIETATY : 
The fev. W. W BART, Philadelphia. 
i ZIDEAN CEDE 4 
PAMUELLAGKEV, Ii ren Street, Philadelphia. 


THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN CONCOR TN THK 
FOREGOLNG CALL, 
The J. W. OOK, 
Phe meu. O. W. Wh De Court, North Corolina. 


17 K. 
The Hon. MAT W. DELAMAY, | (pe, Kanma: 


'LIUB ROCK WELL 
The Hon, JULIUS R EV" Court of Manhunt 


prompt and adequate 
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The Hon, ELLIS A. APGA 


R, 
Stake Sup't à 
The Hon. DANIEL ie Sup tor Publio Instruction, X, J, 
"af Public T 
The Ton. ALONZO A a Ee tems Aichin, 
State "t 
The Hos. A. N. FISHER T ^ dc Bang note, Linon, 


State Supt of Public Instruction, Ni 
The Hou. JOSIAH H arte Pai xo mata. 


‘The Nev, CHARLES HODG viand herbie, 


DD., 
Princeton Theologica) 2 
The Rev. JAMES McCOSH, DD LL ae inry, Ni J 
The Rev. JOHN S, STONE, T e es N, J, 


; ID. 
The Rag. . DYER, DA Moh, Cumiridge, Moa, 


Cor. She. of Be ical Knowledge Soeiety, 
Tho Rev. EDMUND d. AN PENTA 
the M. Church, New York, 
‘The lev, HENRY J FOX BU, Chan 3 
The Rev. THOMAS DE WITT, D. Dy —— 
Pres, JAMES V. STRONG, Deba Ces. New Vork, 
Pres. THOMAS HOLMES, D.D.. e 
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Pres. GEORGE LOOMIS, ymin Sonar came 
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Pres. W. F. KING, D.D., Corn bn. 
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The Rey. E. R. CRAVEN, D.D., Newark, N. 
Tro, WM. CAREY CRANE, P». es 
Ti H ^i 
Pres. REUBEN ANDRUS, DA. emp, Dens, 


Indiand Ahly 
Pres. JOHN WHEELER, H. n niverin, 


Prof, LYMAN H. ATWATER, B,“ “are 
MTM e emat. 
Prof, M. BETHELL CLAXTON, B. P., : 
Pres: GEORGE B, SOCHAAN, Bay TEE 
Rea FE ONIS ve pub Male. 

pc Hon J. W. CURRY, d Lei ae — 
. 7 nii Oonatitutional dude 
Prof, H. L SMITE E C 


T, LL D, Hobart College, N. 
Prof THOMAS SPROUL DD, ^ 


, Presb. Theological Seminary, Atteyhany, ^ 
Pres. I 8 RENDALU DD. Dion Doimo ui Pee 
Prof. &; T, WOODHULL, Liteon University, I, 
Prof. E ROWN, Lincoln Untvermiy, Pr 


Prof. J, B. RENDALL, Lincoln, University, Pu. 
Prof. J. R. JAQUES, Minois Wesleyan Untweratty. 
Pres, DAVID PAUL, D D., Muskingum Oollege, O. 
T. H, BAIRD PATTERSON, Em 
Member of Penrogteania tunslilutiónat Conemtlon, 
And numerous others, 


410 West FonTv-TrnigD ST., New York, 
February 5, 1873. 

Dear Sir,—You will see by the Circular of 
the “Liberals,” herewith enclosed, that a deter- 
mined effort is being made, by organization and 
meetings and otherwise, to carry the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” The organizers, calling them- 
selves “Liberals,” are the enemies of our Christ- 
ian institutions; and their attempt is to sweep 
away everything of a Christian character from 
our national life. 

You will also sec by the call for n National 
Convention, that multitudes of our best citizens 
are moving in defence of what is best and dearest 
to us as a Christian people. And it is time to 
rouse to action. Our national welfare is endan- 

red. If the ‘Liberals’ go on unresisted, mak- 
ng and obtaining their demands, what security 
can we have for the future? 

Many delegates have already been appoluted, 
from different parts of the country, and of all de- 
nominations of Christians, to attend the Conven- 
tion. There will be, as there should be, a vory 
large gathering at the Cooper Institute, New 
York, on Wednesday, Fels 36. Stirring 
tidings of large and enthusiastic mectings have 
been received from many States. Do not fail to 
have a meeting called and delegates appointed 
from your city, town, or neighborhood, 

Each delegate should take with him a certifi- 
eate of his appointment, signed by tho officers of 
the meeting. The accompanying blank certifi- 
cute may be used. Others, if needed, can be 
written ont, or blanks will be furnished on appli- 
cation. All friends of the movement will be 
Welcome, though not appointed as delegates, 
und will be enrolled ss members of the Conven- 
tion. But as there will be a special enrollment 
of certified delegates, appointments should be 
secured whenever practicable. 

There will be no general reduction of railroad 
fais. The leading roads have agreed that “no 
reduction from regulurly established rates will 
be made, nor round trip tickets issued, for re- 
ligious, political, or other parties of any deserip- 
tion whatever." Let no patriot be prevented by 
this nction from coming. 

Free entertainment will be furnished us far as 
waetieable, But as the number of delegates will 
E very large, arrangements hnve been made 
for the accommodation of such delegates as can- 
not be privately entertained, at a reduced cost 
in comfortable hotels. 

She Convention will hold Aye sessions, organ- 
izing nt 2 o'clock Wednesday agr and ad- 
ourning finally on Thursday night. ddresses 
T able and eminent citizens will be delivered at 
each session. 

* few copies of the proceedings of the last 
Convention are yet on hand- pamphlet of 
over seventy pages, containing the addresses of 
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ju Hagans, Prof. Tayler Lewis, Prof, Stod- 
aut Drs. J. Edwards and A. D. Mayo, Prof. 
J. R. W. Sloane, and others, together with an 
account of the origin and progress of the move- 
ment. This will be sent free, on application, ns 
far ns the supply will go. 
For information concerning the movement, 

or the Convention, or for documents, 8 ply to 

D. McALLISTER, | 
Gen. Sec. of the National Association, 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF INFL- 
DELITY. 


BY THE KEY, J. V. LYTLE, 


[From the United Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa., Feb. f. 


It may be Information to the reader to state 
that a systematic effort is being made so to unite 
the del sentiment of the country that It ma. 

resent & compact front to the frienda of Christ- 
anity. A joint stock company, with 17 
of $100,000, has been organized in Toledo, Ohlo, 
for the urposa of publishing a weekly ne - 
per, called HE INDEX, in furtherance of this 
roject. The principal editor 1d Francia E. Ab- 
bot, and he has associated with himself O. B. 


er a T, ^W. m dou Rev. Charles 
England Rev. M. D. Couwa (Eng- 
Meg d . — f less uote. The ple are 


men of abllity and education, nud the discus- 
sions contained in the paper are (in their own 
way) clear, forcible, often pih, and usually 
(though nol alwa; ) courteous. e learn from 
the number of Jan. 4th, 1873, handed us by & 
friend, that THE INDEX is now in ita fourth year, 
The general design of the publication may be 
gathered from the following standing announce- 
ment at the head ef its columna :— 


THE Ixbxx accepts every result of aclence and sound 

learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the 

^ 11 recognizes no authority but that of reason 

ht. It believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, 
Equal ht», and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion 

through which the civilized world Is now paseing, bu 


which It very little understands, Is even more moment- 
ous in itself aud In its consequences than the great 
transition uf the Roman Empire from Paganism to 


Christianity. Tug INDEX almsto make the character 
of this vast change intelligible In at least its lending 
featu and offers an opportunity for discusalon on 
this subject which finds no fitting placo in other papers. 

The more specific purpose of THE INDEX is 
set forth in the following 


DEMANDS UF LIBERALISM. 


i. We demand thal churches and other ecclesiasticul 
roperty shall no longer be exempted from just taxa- 
on. 
2. We demond that the employment of chaplaina in 
Congress, in State Legislatures, in the navy und militin, 
end in prisons, axyluma, and all other Inatirutious sup- 
by public money shall bo discontinued. 

3. We demand that All public appropriations for sec- 

tarian educational and charitable institutions shall 


cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now RUR- 
tained by the government aliall be abolished; and espe- 
clally that the use of the Bible In the public schools, 
whether ostensibly as æ text-book or uvowedly n^ a 
book of religious Votetiip, shall be prohibited 

5. We demnod that the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by the Governor» of the 
various States, of all religious festivals and fasts shall 


wholly censo. 

0. W. demand that the judicial oath iu the courts nnd 
1n all other departments of the government shall bo 
abolished, nnd that simple affirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury shall be established in ibi 


7. We demand that all Ínws directly or Indirectly on- 
forcing tae observance of Sunday ms theSabbath shall 
re 


LA We demand thaLall laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of "Christian" morality shall be ab ted, and 
that all laws shail be conformed to the requirements of 
natural morality, equal rights, and Impartial liberty. 

0. Wedemand that not only in the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the several Staten, but also in 
the practical administration of the same, no privilege or 
advantage shali be conceded to Christianity or any 
other special religion; that our entire political system 
shall be founded nnd administered on & purely secular 
basis; and that whateverchanges shall prove necessary 
to this end shall be consistently, unffinchingly, and 
promptly mue. 

Proteatants would generally agree with these 
ntlemen in objecting to publie appropriations 

Q sectarlan institutions, 

A form for the organization of local “ Liberal 
es” is then submitted, and It is ` 
when five hundred of these havs been formed, 
to meet in National Convention. Such is an 
outline of the programme of Mr. Abbot and Com- 


u^ have a National Association to secure the 
religious amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, a National Association opposed to se- 
eret societies, and each of these holding National 
Conventions. Like the forces of Joab and 
Abishai before Rabbah of the Ammonites,” 
these are only diflerent divisions of the same 
army, aud it is difficult to tell on which the 
brunt of war may fall, or to which will be allot- 
ted the honor of first entering the enemiee' gates. 
It may be assumed, however, that the success of 
the one is the triumph of the other. 

Op to these national organizations, and 
ns the direct autipode of the former, stands this 
association of infidels, the object of which, as 
seen above, is to divest the nation of every shred 
and vestige of the Christianity now incorporated 
In its laws, or recognized in its usages, The an- 
tagonism of these organizations ls thus clearly 
stated by THE INDEX itself:— $ 

You cannot organize too soon or too effectively, Next 
February, tlie * National Association to secure i Relive 


TIIEIIIDIE-C. 


all the strength of ideas shared in common by a 


and denominations. 1 m siape or other th are 

ted by a grea * ow shall we m 
BREDI by 9 ang tiie mischievous change contem- 
lated t Ro Lot ns meet them by a bold and resolute 
etermination to strike out of the government so much 
ition of Christianity as it now contains. Carry 


the war Into Africa! ‘nize yourselves for the pence- 
rinciples 


fu! work of educating this nation in the first p 
of religious liberty dad thelr more consistent applica- 
tion, to It that the States conform their respective 
Constitutions to the grand Constitution of the United 
States. 


There are many who would desire to maintain 
the status quo between the Government and 
Christianity, but it will be; found an impossible 
task. Infidels, with the Federal Constitution on 
their eide, and Christians with the State Consti- 
tutions and laws on theirs, will make neutrali 

bl Besides, 8 of (— 
Importance, and imperativ: manding settle- 
nt on the strife. d We must know 


of th oh for which 
of the — . r whic 
doubt, aufficlent reasons, 

It has been eald the discussions in THE INDEX 
are always courteous. This may be seen in the 
following extract from an article by the Rev. E. 


C. Towne '— 


Dr. Chapin prayed at Mr. Groeley’s funeral thus: “We 
thank thee to-day for that bl revelation of Christ 
which has made God known, and which has lighted u; 
the uncertainty of Naturo with the assurance of n DI- 
vino Love. a thank thee, O God, that our Redeemer 
liveth.” By “Redeemer” Dr, Chapin seems to mean the 
young Jew who mec supposed that God Al- 
p wanted a haud to help him out with his care of 
the creation. But he must know better than thin, P 
tor as hele of the "Church of the Divine Paternity, 
He must understand that all that we truly know of 
Divinity pointe to Infinite Paternity, such as needs no 
helpiug out whatever. And be is a very sorry be 
Hever If ho really sees uncertainty ip the suggestions of 
Nature, the rising life of which in spring, and the glo- 
rles of which in summor and autumn, have ever been 
rg the most payron occanions to the human 
mind to bave hopeful and worshipful thoughts of De- 
ity. In fact, Nature bas done infinitely moro for man 
than the “Christ of any of the sects has done, They 
may call ita revelatlon which has made God known, 
but fn truth it has made known more devil than deity, 
and played an infernal part towards the heart and life 
of man far more than a heavenly. The anathema has 
been the headlight of the Christ engine, and Christ- 
lanity has been more ready to curse and damo than to 


bless and conifort man. 

It is not n to record al! the blasphemy 
which the enemies of the Saviour utter agaiust 
him, and it may uot be for ediflcatlon to give 
publicity to much of it; but to know somewhat 
of the “reproaches cast at him" muy serve to es- 
tablish the faith and quicken the payan of hia 
friends. When many were offended at Christ, 
and went back, and walked no more with him, 
the disciples were made to feel and say, To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life." eu some suid, ‘Behold a 

luttonous man and a wine-bibber," ‘He hath a 

evil and is mad, why hear ye hint?“ the evan- 
gelists sat down and quietly recorded the fact 
without either flurry or fury. 

John Brown and his eatechi«m find an honor- 
able place (honorable to him) in the INDEX, 
which seems to think his doctrine of original sin 
and the Span of nature too good a Joke to be 
lost. So they are ranged in a column headed, 
“The Sanctuary of Superstition.” 

, These men cull themselves Liberals, Radicals, 
Free Religionists, aud by other self-complacen 
titles; but in "our language" they would be 
named infidels, scoffers, blasphemers, “raging 
waves of the sea foaming out their own shame, 
wandering stars to whom (unless their moral re- 
lations are readjusted) is reserved the blackness 
of darkness forever.“ 

Arise, O God, let not man prevail ! The tumult 
of thine enemies increaseth continually. But 
wilt not thou, O God, Judge them; for we have 
no might against this great company of our en- 
emies that cometh against us, neither know we 
what to do, but our eyes are to Thee! 

MM — 

"I find tbis in. the r least in one of 
them which arrauges ter of commodities. 

Wanted, commentary on the Bible. Can 
give in exchange first-class game fowls.’ Is this 
genuine, or n sly satire? One prefers to believe 
that the advertiser gives up keeping fighting- 
cocks and takes to serious matters; yet, | really 
in earnest, he would surely destroy such Instru- 
ments ofevil instead of handing them tosomebody 
else, But if he means to hint that commenta- 
tors nre always ready to fly at one another, he 
might have conveyed that fact in a more be- 
comiug way. This levity does not speak well 
for his sincerity."—J/instrated London Newa, 
Dee. 14, 1872. 


m 
The Congregationaliat says it would not he a 
lad idea to sit down at the feet of n horse and 
learn humility. Juso. Sit down atthe hind 
feet of a mule, and, if he don't humiliate you, 
pull his tail and tickle the inside of his lega with 
1t stulile-fork.— V- Letter, 


Communications. 


N. B.—Qorrespondanta must ren the risk of 1 
rs. Ths utmost care will be taken to y supone t Fon — 
after no space will be spared to Errata. ^ 

N. B. Article for (Ma deparimant should ba SHORT, and 
written only on one wide of the shest. 


N. B.— written articles stand à sery chance 
» Tüsgibiy poor e 


BOXE REASONA FOR ORGANIZATION. 


Bosron, Feb. 9, 1873. 


tion was the organ he radicals for a 
definite purpose, which was opened by Mr. Ab- 
bot. It always has seemed tome that of all men, 
radicals should necessarily be the best able to 
atick to the point; but, I must say, there was a 
most signal failure ju this regard. 
subject of — was scarcely touched upon 
except b . Abbot and Prof. Clark, both 
being in favor of It; the rest of the conversation, 
while exceedingly Interesting, was almoat en- 
tirely devoted to minor interests, in fact. I went 
there with the desire of hearing the direct sub- 
ts ably discussed, and was disappointed, 
urely, nearly every oue there had a prepoeses- 
tion one way or another; but they failed to start 
it. 


There are, it seems to me, many things favor- 
able to this project of organization ; among them 
may be mentioned the strengthening of waver- 
ing minds, an increase of individual effort by 
the effects of sympatby, a something definite to 
work for, better acquaintance with the radical 
forces of the country, an Increased circulation of 
guod matter pertaining to our cause, and (may 

not add?) a growth of the mental and moral 
natures by contact with greater and more enrn- 
eat minds than many of us are in & way of per- 
goual acquaintance with otherwise, I know 
there are many young people to whom a per- 
sonal acquaintance with auch men as Dr. Bartol, 
Mr. Frothingham, and other of the leaders of 
free thought In America, would be an immense 
stimulus to their better life, even though such 
an acquaintance were but casual. 1 speak from 
experience. A few sympathetic words from Mr, 
Frothingham have been asa bright light in my 
life ever since, aud it seems to me these few 
things are the necessary antecedents of organiza- 


lion, Hence I am heartily an advocate of it. 
FRANK S. BILLINGS. 
“SPONTANEOUS GENERATION." 
New Harmony, Ind., Feb. 11, 1878. 
Mn, ABBOT: 


Dear Sir,—1u the experiments on what Dr. 
Bastian calla Archebiosis, it is observed, ns.alated 
by you, that infusious boiled for four hours pro- 
duce life, while like infusions boiled for five 
hours do not. The object of boiling is to destroy 
all life that may have been In the infusion before 
ik wan hoilaa, and —— to show w^ if, after 

n ving organisms appear, they come 
from reless matter. Now are we to believe 
that dead organic matter hr so changed by five 
hours’ boiling as to have lost rt which it 
had under only four hours’ fon ng? Is it not 
more reasonable to believe that living yerme 
which could survive four hours’ boiling could not 
survive five, than to believe that any difference 
in the amount of bolling of dead organic matter 
could change its properties, in relation to the ev- 
olution of forma of life from it? 


From the theories on what is called ‘“‘sponta- 
neous generation," we must rd dead organic 
matter as almply equivalent to inorganic matter, 
containing the same elements ; as, in accordance 
with these theories, the first living organisms 
must have been evolved from inorganic matter, 

If oi ic matter be the only material out of 
which living organisms are produced, then we 
may suppose that, if no other germs are in the 
solution, there are in the so-called dead organic 
matter livín, germs, integrant parts of that 
matter, which are destroyed by five hours' boil- 
ing, and are uninjured by only four hours of the 
same operation, 

Yours tfully, 


MARGARET CHAVPELLAMITH. 


MEDITATIONS,—'"The more I meditate, the 
more I am convinced that, to tread firmly in 
the path of virtue, it is necessary that we be sup- 
ported by the statt of knowledge. Iguorance 
the mother of many follies. 

There la a period beyond which, if the human 
mind remains bound in the chains of ignorance, 
it loses the power of expansion, and considers 
the existence of It in others as the dream of illu- 
sive imagination. 

As the beams of the moon kindle the flowers 
of the Oshadi, so doth edueation expand the 
blossoms of intelligence, 

True knowledge cannot be guined when the 
mind is clouded by prejudice and controlled by 
superstition,”—brreapondence af the Hindi 
Rajah Zeemmilig : 1778. 
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Cultured Free Thought, 


The Index Association, 


With ite Priocipal Uco at No. 14%, St. Clair 
Bireet, TOLEDO, OHIO, and Branch Office at 
No. 80. Dey Street, NEW YORE CITY, has been 
organized with a Capital Stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUBAND DOLLARS, for me purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


TEB INDEX, 
A Weakly Paper devoted to Free and Ra- 
tional Religion. 

Tt ia the object of THE INDEX to give public 
ulterance to the boldest, most cultivated, aud 
best matured thonght of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelloration of society. Itta edited 
by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM 
W. STEVENS, with the following listor Edi- 

torial Contributors:— 

D. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 

THOMAS W. HIGGINBON, Nenpot 1. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New rd, Mass. 
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ear W. NEWMAN, Weston supor Mare, 
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Every Libera] should aubscribe for THE IN- 
DEX, ss tho beet popolar exponont of Religious 
Líberallem. Every Christian minister and every 
thinking church - momber should subscribe for 
it, Ba the clearost, most candid, and most schol- 
arly exponitor of the differences between Free 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and aa 
the best meane of becoming woli informed of 
tho arguments and the movcmonte which the 
Church wil) have to meet in the future, 


Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, In a letter to the editor published in THE 
INDEX for January 4, 18:8, saye: “That the 
want of a Journal entirely devoted to Rellgion 
in the widest sense of the word should be felt 
iu Amorica,—that such ajournal should have 
been atarted and powerfully supported by the 
best minds of your country,—is a good eign of 
the times, There la no such Journal in England, 
France, or Germany, though the number of ro- 
called religious or theological periodicale le, as 
you know, very large.“ 

Essnys, lectures, and other papers of a 
thoughtful and )iberal character; editorial arti- 
cles; forelgn and domestic corrospondence; 
book reviews aud notices; communicatione, 
selections, and other miscellaneous matter; In 
short, whatever can beet promote the general 
cause to which THE INDEX !sdevotod will be 
found regularly in {ts columns. 

Aleo, $ highly Interesting RATIONALISTIC 
STORY, entitled "PAUL GOWER," ia now àp- 
pearing scrially in THE INDEX, aud will ran 
during the year. 

Bend $3.00 for one yoar, or 76 conte for three 
monthe on trial. All MAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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THE INDEX, 
Drawer , Toledo, Ohio. 
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W aum MAPPY TO axnoUNCE that we have secured for publication in THE INDEX a must 
excellent novel, entitled 


PAUL GOWER: 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 
oF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


For the preeent the author desires to withhold hle nemo, But he la well known in literary et- 
cles aa a writer Tor tho best Englteh and American magazines. Of apothor Story written by bim Mx 
JAMES PARTON rays: "I consider lt a master-ploce of narrative.” Mr, O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
who was «a kind ar (0 read “PAUL GOWER" in manuscript with apecial reference to Jta publioa- 
tion In TOE INDEX, permits us to publish tha following:— 


"I have looked over Mr,-——'s novel, and think it would be an atiractivo feature fn THE 
INDEX. It is very strong, and I found It very Interesting. Tho story is remarkably well told; 
the characters are firmly drawn; and tho religions tone of 1t will sult tho paper well. The style 4 
nervons and simple; the Incident le varled; the development is nataral, The writer has put a 
vast deal of thought Into It, and spent great labor on it with admirable effect. My judgment may 
be st fault, but 1 think tt would adorn THB INDEX. [t will divide well as a sortal, which will be 
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RDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
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THE INDEX begins Ite fourth volume under the 
most fisttering auspices. Bteadlly working for 
the religions emancipation and noblest culture 
of humanity at large, and more Immediately of 
the American people, It haa received from the 
liberal public a most generona support. The 
capital stock of the Index Association bas boen 
subscribed nearly to the fuil amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, Tho circulation of 
the paper has more than doubled within the past 
year. Inflaential friends have given their means 
and their co-operation to its cause. Many of the 
bert writers both of America and England arc 
constant contributors (o ita columns. ‘The poo- 
ple welcome its words, crow dally more inter- 
estad In ite ideas, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movement it repre- 
sents. Prom all parte of the country a contin- 
ual stream of lettera pours in from the old and 
the young, fron (he rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the !lliterato, from men and from 
Women alike, expressing (he warmest sympathy 
and tho profoundest interest In the work It is 
dolng. 


With all this encouragement to persevere in 
the great cause which thoes appeals to the boat 
hopea and purposes of the people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year will possess increased means 
of influence. It i» doubled in sie, and must 
soon be more than doubled In power, Tt will 
addrees Itself more earnestly than ever to men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the best Il and thonght of the age, and 
to impart it even to the indifferent, the suparsti- 
Hous, and the enslaved. Tt already wields a 


THE INDEZ. 


great influence, which must grow greater evory 
day, as brave men and pure women flock to tho 
standard it upholds. 


In addition to lis general objects, the practical 
object to which THE INDEX will be henceforth 
apeclaliy devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of secaring the more complete and con- 
sistent secolarization of the political and ednca- 
Uonal institutions of the United Btates. Tho 
Churoh must give placeto the Republic in the 
affections of the people. The inst vestiges of 
ecclesiastical control must be wiped oul of the 
Constitutions and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them into harmony with the 
National Constitution. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, the Liberals must make a united demand, 
and present an unbroken front, and the chief prac- 
tical aim of THE INDEX will be henceforth to 
organize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Let every one who believes In this moye- 
ment give It direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading paper or 
essay of athonghtful character, in each lasue, 
will continue to be one of the most marked fes- 
tures of THE INDEX. 


Regular editorial contributions wll] continue 
lo be furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
tera who have already done so much to give to 
THE INDEX its present high position, Mr, 
Coxwat and Mr. Yorssr bavo kindly consented 
to furnish every week alternately & Loxpox 
Lwrran containing matters of general interest to 
radica] readers. 


A new Lrrariry DAFAZTXZSTembrácing book 
notíces and reviows by writere of the fret axcel- 
lence, will be specially acceptable to the readers 
of THE INDEX, and supply & want which has 
been keonly felt. Rev. Tuomas VicxEBs, of 
Cincinnati, and Rev. Epwamp C. Towwa, of 
New Haven, will write regularly for this depart- 
ment; and their names are a sumclent guarantee 
that it will be characterised by scholarship and 
ability. 


Every issue of THE INDEX will also contain 
* Boston letter from Mr. AAT H. Moraz, late 
editor of the RapicaL, whoss Evzxixa Nores 
will be found one of the moat attractive features 
of the paper. Other interesting correspondence, 
communications, extracts from valuable books 
end periodicals, and miscellaneous articles, will 
also be published; and such improvements will 
be made from time to time es circamatances shall 
render poauldle. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. 


The New York Ofca of tbe Index Association 
haa been removed to No. 8, Dey Btreet, ground 
foor, and is easy of access to any one in New 
York or its soburba. Mr. E. F. Drssuons, s 
young gentleman of liberal education, r&dical 
convictions, and excellent business ability, will 
have charge of the office, where all the publica- 
tions of the Association willbe kept constantly 
9n sale, subscriptions amd advertisements re- 


ceived, and all other business promptly attended 
to, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agente for TRE INDEX ace wanted In 
evcry city and town throughout the country. 
The most liberal teris arc offered. Bend for cir- 
cnlars at once, 


Tho names, with address in Tull, must be sent 
at the same time, accompanied with the Money 
in each case. No orders will be filled If these 
conditions are not compiled with, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars ^ year, payable In advance; and at the samc 
rate for shorter periods. Al remittances of 
money must be at the aendor's risk, unless for- 
wardod by cheque,registered letter, or post-office 
money order. 


Address THE INDEX, 


Daiwa 36, Tena, Oxo, 


A UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


Photographs and Autographs 


or 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE INDEZ, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F, W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


E^ The PHOTOGRAPH of any ONE of the 
above-named persons will be mailed poat-paid to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit £3.00 for 
one year's aubecription to Tus IDEE. 


E To any one who shall sond a list ot names 
of from one to eight NEW aubacribers and $3.00 
for each, s corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be malled post-paid, to be giyen to these 
subscribers; and thc same number of Photo- 
graphs shal) also be mailed, poet-pald, as pre- 
mium to the sender himself. 


To any one who shall send $9.00 for threo 
yearn’ subscription to Tux Inpex in advance, a 
full set of tho Photographs ahal? be malled post- 
pald. 


EF” None of the above Photographs will be 
sent, unless specially requested and unloss a 
cholce Ia made from the Mat. 


Br Tho Autograph of cach of the above Amer- 
ican writors will in all cases accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be went wilh the Photograph of the Anglis 
writers, 


©" These Pholographa are well executed, are 
not on ralo anywhere, and can be obtained In no 
other way. In oferiug them as premiums, the 
INDEX ASSOCIATION rely on the good will 


and active co-operation of all friends of Tas 
Inns, 


All orders for Photographs and remittan- 
sos of money shonld be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 


Dawn 36, Tot.sD0, O. 


A BYNOPSIS 


or 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


“PAUL GOWER" ls a Story of English and 
American Life; the localization being pretty 
oqually divided between both countries. It 
emoraces some London, some (English) coun- 
try life, much of NeW York Journalism, Includ- 
Ing the humorous and “Bohemian” side of tt; 
travel from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
transition, again, to Great Britain, and a return 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
concludes,—the closing scenes transpiring in 
tho Virginian peuinsola, during McClollan's un- 
successful campalgu there in the second year of 
the late civil war. The whole narrative occore 
in the five years preceding that event, Incident- 
ally involving mach that led up to it, partic- 
ularly seceaslon-time ia Charleston, South Car- 
olina, the inside details of which are not ln- 
curious. 

It is, also, in the very warp and weft of it, an 
heterodox, ratlonalistic, antl-thceological movel: 
ite main objoct being the exposure ef the logical 
results of certaln so-called religious opinions 
on tho life and character of those who hold 
them, Its author has endeavored to show how 
thease, often sincero and conscientious persons, 
are and must be, not only not the better, but the 
worse for their adherence to certain theological 
tonats, now obsolete with all advanced thinkers, 
but still dreadfolly potential with the unin- 
quiring and scquiescent on both aldes of the 
Atlantic. He exhibits how these opinions 
poison the kindly springe of natural affection, 
pervert character, and are, in short, utterly 
mischievous and deplorable, This, the fuifi- 
ment of a long-cheriahed purpose, har not, he 
believes, zuffered from not belny obtruded, dl- 
dactically or othorwise, but allowed to lrauspire 
naturally in the course of a uovel Involving 
more than anff-theological objects. It ia em- 
phatically a story, wilh a distinct and carefully 
wronght-out plot, kept In view from beginniag 
to end. 


Free Religious Association, 
The Report In pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Maerina of the FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION for 
1873, can be obtulned by applying to the Becro- 
tary, Wu, J. Porren, New Beprorp, Maes. It 
contains cesays by Join N. Chadwick, on "Lra- 
SETY AND THE Cnuncu m Axruica ;" by C. D. B. 
Milla on the question, “Dosa RELIGION BEY- 
REZUNNT 4 PERMANENT BENTIMEXTOF THE HU- 
MAN MIND, OK 18 IT A ENU ALA BUPXAENTI- 
Tron? and by O. B. Frohn , on Tux RE- 
taatox or Humanrry;" together with the Re- 
port of the Execotive Commltteo, and address- 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcoit, 
Lucretia Mott, Calta Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alerander Loos, and others. Price, 85 canta; in 
packages of fee or more, 35 cents each. 
WM. J. POTTER, 
ABurelary. 


The Ander. 


Three Dollars & Year. 


Vorvuz 4. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


TOLEDO, 0., AND NEW YORE, MARCH 15, 1873. 


Single Coples Eight Cents. 


Wuore No. 168. 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS OF AMERICA! 

The hour for action has arrived, The canse of froe- 
dom calla upon us to combine our strength, out sten], our 
efforts. These are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


public appropriations for sect- 
arian edocational and charitable institutions shall 


conse, 
4. We demand that all religious services now sus- 
eroment 1 Ne and e- 
at the use of the Biblein the public schools, 
whether ostensibly as m text-book or avowedly aa a 
book of religious i shall be prohibited. 
6. We demand that the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by the Governors of the va- 
rious States, of all religious festivals and fasta shall 


qy 66655. 

. We demand that the Judicial oath in the conrts and 
In ali other de ents of the government shall be 
abolished, and that simple affirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury shall be established ih its 


7, Wedemand that all laws directly or indirectly en- 
furetog the observance of Sunday as Lhe Sabbath shall 
We demand that all laws looking to the enforce- 
mont of "Christian" morality shall be a 
that all laws shall be conforined to the 
natural mori, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the several States, but also in 
the lon! administration of the same, no privilege 

ahali bo o9 ceded to Christlonit 
apectal ion; that our entire 
e eee 
1 whatever changes si rove ni 
to this end shall be consistently, undinehiugy, and 
promptly mado. 


Let us boldly and with bigh purpose meet the duty of 
thehour, I submit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safet: 
ot rpo institutions i» imperilled, the advance at 
elvillzation impeded, and the most sacred rightsof man 
1n the least Interference of the State in mat- 


ters of religion; and 
h ve inconsistencies with the gen- 
spirit of the United States Constitution athi mark 
ical administration of our political lem, 
the perpetuity of religious liberty, the ex- 
public achools, and the peace and pros- 
perity of the entire land; 
TuxurronE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate 
ourm) ves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ART, 1.—The name of this Association shall be TRE 
LIBERAL LEAQUE oF ——. 

ART. L- The object of the Liberal League shall be to 
secure practical compliance with the “Demands of Lib- 
eralizm" throughout the country, and eepecially, in --—: 

soon as five hundred such Liberal ion 


Alao, as 
uball have been formed in diferent places, to send two 


delegates to n National Convention of Liberal arb 

to be hereafter called, In order to co-operate with the 

liberals of the conntry in securing the needed reforms, 
ART. 8—The means employed In working for these 

objects shall be 

lectares, ad 


regular local meetings, free discussions, 

conventions, the platform and the 

press in general, and all such other means a4 are peace- 
adopted for raisi: 

Fi bed in the Bye 


ART, B Any person may me & member of the 
League by subscribing his or her name to these Articles 


of Agreement. 

ART. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a Presi- 
8 mdp ap d thelr 
du m ttes of three members; and thel 


offiom, The President and Secretary 
delegates to the Ni Leagues 
when called Loga 7 Convention of Liberal 


any regular meeting, vided due notice or the pro- 
Ali have been sent to every mem- 

Al leant two weeks previous to such meeting. 
Liberala! I pledge to you my undivided sympathies 
^od most vigorous co-operation, both in THe INDEX 
and out of it, in this work of local and national organ- 
Mailon. Let us begin at once to lay the foundations of 
* great national party of freedom, which shall demand 
the entire secularization of our municipal, state, and 
national government. Send to me promptly the list of 
oMcera of every Liberal League that may be formed, 
aud é standing list of all much Leagues shall be kept in 
Tax Inpsx, Rouse, then, to the great work of freeing 
America trom the usurpatlons of the Church! Make 
‘nis continent from Océan to ocean sacred to human 
iberty! Prove that you are worthy descendants of 
thoes whose wisdom and patriotism gave us a Constitu- 
Won untainted with superatition! Shakeoff your alum 
and break the chains to which you have too long 

mabmitted | 


O, Jan. 1, um. FRANCIS B. ABBOT. 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES, 

Ar, Louis, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President: J, Gallion 
Vice President; P. A. Lofgroer 3 - 
yioo Evident: — L. La Grlile, Beoreta- 


Boston, MAs8,—J. 8, Rogers, President; A. Davis, J. W. 
Smith, Vice Preeidents: J.P. ib, G. A. Bacon, 
Smith, Vice F en J. P. Mtoomb, a. A. con, 


ries; J. A. J. Wilcox. jurer „H. Ran- 
ney, F. W,'Clarke, H, B, Btorer, Executive Commit- 


THE BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 1873. 


THE IDEA OF A HEREAFTER. 


BY JOHN WEISS, 


SIXTH LECTURE IN THE COURSE OF SIX ‘SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON LECTURES,” GIVEN IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL, BOSTON, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE FREE HELIGIOUS ABBOCI- 

ATION, VRBRUARY 9, In. 


[Report of the New York World.| 

If I begin drily ln attempting to feel my wa; 
into the Meet un me by the way; for miy X 
ject is to touch at length the personal pith of the 
matter, When the earth was without form and 
void, a mere gaseous whiff stretching out into In- 
finite ce, there could have been no quens 
and no future. Our notions of time and space 
are derived from observation and experience, but 
the Infinite mind knows no su ion of events 
or of objects. Man could not, then, have de- 
ig these ideas 1 — the pee * 

ey are merely human, and began back 

with the animals, Man labors until the even- 
Ing: in eternity there is no until, but always a 
now. So the idea of place must be human, and 
arises from the instinct that the 1s not 80 
big as what is outside of {t—that the body itself 
is a place where we learn alowly how many 
laces there are, Time and place are connected 
deas, and we surmise that In all time the man 
must have some place, and this place all pa 
have plotured to themselves according elr 
knowledge. Tho Indians have thelr happy bunt- 
ing-grounds, the Greeks thelr Elysium, and & 
more modern people a celestial tract swarming 
with souls with or without palm branches, 
adoring a throne, or & pmo of quc forms 
corresponding to those of earth. the idea of 

ace could not, so none of these ideas could, be 
snivel iam the n You and 
I provide places—niches in omnipresence—corree- 
— — b the extent of our knowledge. The 
race p some thousands of years ago with a 
little plece of earth out in the — wae n8 a 
plate and fitted with a dish-cover to its 
edges. The cover ls lifted now and we have set 
up places wide eno among them—a sky per- 
fectly measureless — 2 and an abyss per- 
fectly fathomless in depth. The places of the 
hereafter came to correspond to our moral atate. 
There was no heaven or hell till man began to 
have a sense of justice; they must have been 
absolutely non-existent before. Now, where 
does {t come from? We could not create the 
bad any more than the good, or motion or 
ation. We make distinctions and invent namea 
for elements which existed In the one Creator be- 
fore he had formed ns. God did not get up a 
heaven or extemporize a hell when men sud- 
denly began to be good or bad. The ideas of 
heaven and the pre-existence of souls must be 
set aside, You cannot interpolate time into 
These are mere conditions of the 


prised in the inal creation—ideas beln 
always active o bab — So far as the Idea o 
hell is involved, it is alarming to think how 


many millions of human beings have 
the hereafter to set up there their favorite Institu- 
tion and make a present of it to a reluctant eter- 
mity. These ideas have been colonizing some 


thousand years, and selentlsts don't die 
enough to check the operation. They 1 8 ns 
come so automatic, so radically personal, that 
death itself cam hardly expunge them. heir 
bellevers are in so considerable n majority that 
they have only to conspire to make s Bell of 
heaven. Perhaps that ls done already if the 
hereafter is really governed by universal . 
If all that is wanted to make a thing ls an 
idea, the heretics of &clence and religion now 
under the ban of the jority may expect to be 
soon under its bane. Perhaps the tables will 
eventually be turned, and the disbelievers in hell 
me the majority; and what an exquisite 
revenge it will be for them to establish a heaven 
and put all the old believersin. If hell ts only 

a word, if there can be nelther time nor 

nor place in the Infinite existence, our {dena 
must go with usto the grave, and ought to create 
a hereafter at the very edge of it, if they do not 
discover one stretching out from it. The root of 
all these ideas {a the human sense of justice. 
The long immunity of eriminals ia painful to the 
moral sense. thout considering causes or 
conditions, we long to have the results removed. 
But shall mortal man be more just than God? 
These sins demand some executioner. ‘Who 
art thou that judgest?" Then let God be Judge. 
But he seems to decline, Isit skulking? We 
will watt and see In the hereafter. According to 
the latest and truest view, the sense of quaes 
has been slowly constructed by the developing 
animal world, by experience of what ls useful or 
hurtful. When this nn to appear, It must 
have been content with the moment. A dog has 
no dread of a future dogdom in which he will be 
unished. How does it happen that man has 
earned to dread a future life? The present af- 
fords no materials for constructing auch a dread. 
At what point of the development would phys- 
ical observation of resulta display this forereach- 
ing sense? It was always noticed that the good 
often die unrecompensed. Something wrong 
there, and social inequalities are very keenly 
looked into. If this furnishes material for con- 
structing a hereafter [t could be conceived of 
only as another social system like the first, 
with the same social injustice. But an abatrael 
sense of over-ruling Justice could not have been 
developed and Inherited at ds pe a 
piada nov ye ustice could be had. So with 
e doctrine of metempsychosls, nothing evolved 
from animaliam could conceive the duration es- 
sential fora return to lt. We want a conscience, 
but not this craven eheck—tbis dread of being 
eventually overhauled, Dread inspires no vir- 
tue, and can be no constituent. of a conscience; 
that came to us by some other route than ani- 
malism. If God righteous on a system of 
bribery and threats, conacience is a mere consta- 
ble, dreading each bush an officer. If it can 
conceive a hereafter, it Is merely as a piiois 
where ita claims for damages shall be audited 
and paid in bliss. What is the co: uence of 
our moral state but the condition of it? Per- 
haps a large portion of the moral sense bas 
come from experience, and sois valid only in the 
absence of opportunity. The conscience of the 
materialist is then a mere state of being re- 
pressed, What is the outbreak of pillage a 
me fire or an eruption of Vesuvius? We say 
tis a return to the animal—that is an inault to 
the animal, No animal is tute wena enough to 
contrive and concelve a marauding system in 
times of distress—it takes a man to a beast! 
I have a dilemma for modern theologians. Sup- 
pore fears of hell should repress such people, and 
at they should live unsuspected during a life- 
time, dle decent as the average, und quite as 
capable of engendering an epitaph. By dying 
they discover that there la no bell. The fear is 
removed and the decency vanishes—of what 
value then the fear? The other life must reor- 
ze the repressive system by appealing to 
some still more prospective hell, for the modern 
conscience Is equal parta of bully aud brimstone, 
Or, what if by dying he should find that there is 
a hell. The theological hell is nothing but a 
syatematic detection and punishment of crime 
unreached in this life. But justice demanda re- 
pairs as well as punishment, The orlminal or 
sinner has a right to our own ideal, and must be 
sided to Its attainment. No ber is provided 
for this in any of the hells, an if that be t 
justice no man need dread a hereafter. But be- 


—— Om;— — — 


all these sche 
Ping which cannot be ex 


ia easier to explain the 


d self-con- 
riori —self-dependent and se 

tained. la these overboard, nnd be 
afresh on my instinct. Do noi try to D prende 
future life for pain or bliss—to fresco etarniiy 
with scenery in gaudy colors on the great fia 
background. When you bring me reports from 

a hereafter I begin to jose my faith in it, 

dread to know it intimately. At one enc 
the solar sj 
—.— d acity of our vision 
| higher than the treble are 


Delight over 

umbra of my dissatisfaction that I cannot 

ihe unknown continen: 
that Iam admon 

But do not poultice 

relief to I 


is 80 
wait. 


These moments subside, 
which is indestructible ; were the 


I 
victim 
share in the 
contem 


n? 


uired the 
animal has no such fore 
curiosity and baffles it—which 
n death but makes us detest ex- 
earth rolls on without ambition 
marked out for it, but from our 
peer ended out of its phosphates and juices, 
something escapes extinction ; for its diameter 
ig too great for a grave. Then the tender and 
overpowering moment when we cannot rest sep- 
arate from the loved ones who tore at the n 
of our heart when they left us: we must have 
them again. What are graves and burials? Not 
wo cheaply are we to be taken in when the lost 
life Hes quick in memory still. Dead? Then 
isdead. There is no such profligacies in the 
God—a making of hallowed 
an intrusive puppyism of 
earth’s routine which comes sim g in be- 
tween our yearnin 
enn almost see. 
vince us of its 


after? "The 
whieh sha 

does not ex 
tinction. 

in the 


ence! How it restores 
the tone of the spirit 2 has caught an —— 
ion banqueting on the pomp of epoc 
Were ja the tenderness credited to the human 
heart which did not exist before the pyramids, 
and the most splendid epoch devours most reck- 
lessly its p God never sets a boarding- 
house table at which the fare is of the cheapest 
and the guests stay only while they are worth 
their keep. any instinct reassures me, so that 
my sense of individuality raises me again in the 
very that has tumbled me aud makes mo 
say, “ Uns love, and I have faith," Yes, that 
faith must be all for me. Life and feeling may 
be banished gel r harden into erust; 
but my individuali an element of that per- 
manence that would leave God bankrupt Phe 
Jost it. Our horrible suspecting refutes its own 
terror, and owes itself to the ability to surmise 
the transcending fact that is going to contradict 
it. May the trust in au infinite God be the bies- 


sing re carry with you from this place, and 
may it abide with you forever! Amen. 


“Now, gentlemen," said a peripatetic lecturer 
to a somewhat noisy crowd who had gathered to 
— "i his 2 in = i vill ; "how 
w you like a good blackguard story? All ju 
favor will raise their hands.” Nive-tenths of the 
dexter paws present instantly went up, and there 
was a sudden hush of all noisy demonstrations. 
The lecturer went on with his original 2 for 
a few minutes, when some inenutious individual 
broke out with: “Say, where's that story?’ 
„Bless you," was the reply, "E did riot intend to 
tell any such story. only wanted to know 
— era Lee m es present." — You 
m vave heard à pin drop any time durin 
Sna jesz anie Mae = en ang 


———— 


One of the English vere says there is some- 


thing exquisitely painful in the sight of a Christ- 
ta aeons nig “nape l ith ull atte of 

on. the part of his converts 1 
order to bribe them inte repeatin tho Church 


catech 


— the Church 


We have selected India because it 


is not peopled by savage races, but i, on the 
contrary; the home of u creed nnd a civilization 


ich the faiths and ] 2 
are things of yesterday. a soctetios of Europo 


To convert such a 
county would be the test ; 
D gren work which 
do 80 has 


could Its ut 
proportionate signif v fallure to 


THE INDIA. 


ered tof Congrese in the year 1873, by 
er, in Wg — ot the Éioracian of Congress, at 


Washington.) — 
PAUL GOW ER. 


A TATION ALISTIC STORY 5 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OVERTAKING AND 
BUING."' 

In u dull household, any incident, even n pain- 
ful one, which breaks in upon its monotony, 1$ 
often secretly welcomed by its members as à re- 
lief from the tiresome routine of their daily ex- 
Mr. Gower's family was in receipt of a 
arrival of the letter from 
equally unexpected acoession of 
Hither event would have suf- 
the ordinary tranquility of the 


^ NEVER ALWAYS PUR- 


eurri 
wonted degree of interest and excitement. 
bad been no such sensation within its four walls 
since the death of Paul's aunt, 
her sister. 

‘As commonly happens, the incident which ns- 
sumed a personal shape crested the greatest bus- 
tle; the abused wife taking precedence over her 
cousin nnd former lover, iu the attention if not 
regard of his parents. Everybody was sorry for 
the poor lady and glad to a. ord her an asylum 
from her husband's brutality. Apart from the 
natural sympathy awakened by her misfortunes, 
her presence was felt to be an acquisition ; it orig- 
inated n kind of moral holiday, by relaxing the 
rigidity of the relations of the members of the 
family one toward another. Paul (and possibly 
his grandmother, though from different motives) 
would have liked her stay to be permanent. 

Tt was not so, of course. As Mr. Bligh had 
shrewdly predicted, she returned to her husband 
after er more than the usual amount of nego- 
tiation ; during which Mr. Maberley wrote let- 
ters, expressing the t sorrow and contri- 
tion: bad interviews with the old tleman (the 
old lady would notsee him), an subsequently 
with his wife; when she burst out erying, for- 
gave him for the fifth or sixth time and went 
back to Hanover Street in acab, All this hardly 
needs the telling, for, unfortunately, instances of 
conjugal brutality are not so rare In Great Britain 
but t mostof us know more or less of their 


üreary detaile—if only from read the reports 
d 4 Court of Probate and Di- 


of the proceedings in 

vores. I am not going to enlarge on them in 
the case of Mrs. Maberley; who, indeed, has but 
little to do in this story. She condoned her bus- 
band's offences and granted him a fresh lease of 
her favor on promise of amendment for the 
future. Very likely she felt the weakness of this 
reliance, but hid the unwelcome conviction in 
her innermost heart; ns many & woman has 
done before, and will do after her. Her stay at 
the house near the Hampstead Road barely 
amounted to a fortnight. 


The most bitter adversary to this matrimonial 
reconciliation was Mrs. Gower, whose husband 
approved of it on general and Biblical principles. 

e old lady hated James Maberley, nnd could 
not be won over to change or modify her opinion 
of him; which was singularly and merci- 
less, She had never forgiven him for certain 
offences pertinent to hemelf, Before the discov- 
ory of his profligacy had broken off all inter- 
course between the two familles, except what 
the poor wife contrived to keep up, there had 
been enough intimacy on the part of the Misses 
Gower with their cousin to render them frequent 
visitors nt the showy establishment described by 
Paul, with which they contrasted their own 
dull home, to the production of much repining 
and discontent; and sometimes an approach to 
open mutiny, secretly abetted by Maberley, who 
ridiculed the old folks while flattering the daugh- 
ters, as Mrs, Gower very well knew. The flashy 
assumption of the man, bis fashionnble chatter 
and indomitable impudence, at first completely 
deceived these ladies, whose natural pom ETRA 
was so little developed by any acquaintance with 
the world that they might have been pronounced 
unsophisticated. They thought bim a dashing 
handsome, brilliant fellow, nnd rather envie 
their cousin’s supposed good fortune, wishing that 
Heaven had sent them such a man, until the 
dikcovery. Then Mrs, Gower had her say, The 
old lady had forgotten none of these things, 
though one of the daughters waa married nnd 
hed a home of her own, and the other lay buried 
fo i famally grave at Kew Bunhill Fields. Sho 

0 James Y the - 
nel of the family.” a "EE 

When Mrs. Maberley returned to her husband, 
not even Mrs. Gower regrotted it aa much na 
did Paul. As the young man has admitted to 
Richard Sabin, his nunt, n» ho called ber, had 
alwnys treated him with great kindness aud con 


sideration; such 
enced 


had e ri 
in Northamptonshire She was —ů kind- 
the fact of his pen probably 
regard for him. It might be 
ppy condition made her unusuall 
tender towards the son of the lover of her gil 
hood—the handsome, high-spirited young fellow 
whom she remembered so well, and whose life 
seemed to have been wrecked in consequence of 
his 1 There are few women who 
would like a man the less for this, and who 
would not cherish sentimental reminiscences of 
him. The letter, too, revived old associations. 
Mrs. Maberley, Paul, and his sister (during the 
few days which before her return to the 
country with Mr. Bleneowe) were never tired of 
their long confidential talks about, John Gower; 
until Rath bad balf-divined her “ aunt's" story, 
by sheer force of girlish instinct and feminino 
sympathy, 

Paul was duly apprised by the old lady and 
gentleman (and also by his sister) of the cu- 
lars of Mr. Wheeler's visit, and as duly cate- 
chized as to his own supposed interview with the 
American; with respect to which Mrs Gower 
was exceedingly inquisitive, regarding it n& a 
liberty and a mystery. Being informed of what 
had not occurred, she exhibited a strong inclina- 
tion to make her grandson responsible for her 
buffed curiosity-porhape because ehe did not 
care to engage the original offender, Ruth, 
There was, ides, another nnd more 
reason for her displeasure. She 
Paul would be only too eager to accept his 
father’s invitation, For though it was immedi- 
ately decided that he should go (his assent 
assumed rather than asked), and though, 


induced as 
that her un 


an hour before Mr. Wheeler's arrivi the old 
lady would uudonbtodiy. have her de- 
gire to be relieved of him, it is equally certain 


that she was dissatisfied when the opportunity 
presented itself. She had some affection for him, 


and probably her plans and intentions In. his fa- 
vor; notwi ing her d that he 
must expect no such assistance, 4 
she didn't like parrendering ur au over 
him or anybody. It was, therefore, with a sort 
of effort that she resigned herself to tbe deter- 


mination, which her husband accepted with per- 
fect ease aud complacency, 

There was no real question about Ruth, whom 
we may as well dism. to Pr as- 
sured of staying there. After the first flutter of 
surprise at the very idea of crossing the A 
to rejoin a father of whom she had no 
reco vem the girlshrank from the thought 


of leaving her guardian and the home 
worthy of the name which she had Abuse 
(I will not assert that some faint, secret, 

reasons did not enter into her disin ; but 
it would have been the same, t 
of them.) She would rather stay. sald, 
unless Mr. Blencowe thought ft ber duty to go; 
she was sure she could never be so happy 
where us she had been at Thorpe Parva; she 
hoped that his decision would absolve her 

all responsibility of ehoico an the su Mr. 
Bleneowe was bo gratified that he t 
* to capiat toni ward that - was ently 
a free agent, an escant upon the possible 
vantages of living in Louisiana, of which local- 
ity he knew rather less than of the interior of 
China. This performance having been m 
through, he wrote Just such a l to John 
Gower as had been prefigured hy Mr. Bligh, only 
suppressing. all allusion to his testamentary in- 
tentions; for, much as he loved Rutb, and 
worthy old soul as he was in the Sr, hed 


on 
the mut- 


country clergyman loved money also, 
no idea of committing himself to any 
thesubiect, And thus, for the presen 


tunity, but for one drawback—Kate Sabin, 
was In lovo and extremely distrustful of the con- 


stancy of the beloved pe should he Eng- 
laud, TImust describe his position, both with ree 
gard to his grandparents and m before the 


reader can right 
feelings. 


Iu such a home as bis grandfather's 
impossible that he should be very happy, 
he was not miserable, or nt least no more 
was inevitable when the ideas of 
and subjection were as much a portion of 
daily existence as the food he ate, or the air 
breathed. Not that the oid folks were 
orthat they repeated precisely the same mistake 
im the treatment of their grandson which had 
resulted so peers | in 
stillit was only a mod 
pan Their faith in authority 
nto a habit, though. years had relaxed its 
cation, They had no notion of liberty 
people it was a heresy of altogether 

han any of thelr opinions. 

This did no great mischief at first, 
spected his grandparents, if he did 
them, and recognized the excellence of 
tentions, while clnfing at the strictness of 
rule, Naturally a youth of quiot 
habits, he submitted with a geod grace 
home, pri ut what amenda lay 


y understand the young. man’s 


jt was 
wo than 

ee 
his 


for aw 
later date 
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power broad. In the dull, decorous, monoto- 
nous Len. where every usage had, so to rapeek 
petrified into routine, his condition had not 

uch improved from that of hia childhood, 
The same implicit obedience in all things was 
of him, especially by his grand- 
mothor. A shrewder person than her husband, 


capable of deeper affections, Mrs. Gow- 

beg alpen don induced € errors of conduct which 

his d temperament avoided. She was nat- 

i meth of a queller and a quencher of 
ple. He h 


grown mellow with age 
hm, Beg He disliked scolding and would 
sometimes allude to it as “the scourge of the 


tongue; while, if his wife did not find a positive 


which his grandfather 
Was quite ready to assume, in the absence of 
information to the contrary, Mr. Gower was con- 
tent; but the old Indy, suspicious, Inquisitive, 
and inexorable, couldn’t let her dson alone. 
Many very excellent people show their love for 
other cularly their own flesh and blood 
by tyrannizing over them. There was, proba- 
uy. a spice of selfishne a regard for own 
tranquili , in fhe old entleman’s good-nature ; 
as his wikis domineering m reg originated 
In affection for her victim. at, however, did 
not make Jt any the more agreeable. 

Upto the time of his enslavement by Kate 
Babla Paul had escaped with only venial trans- 
gremions against authority ond bis grand- 
parents; though once there was a violent quarrel 
B| of nothing worth mentioning; tò be 
alloded to hereafter. Sometimes he stayed out 
of evenings instead of returning straight home 
after office-hours, to sit mutely reading or draw- 
ing, while Mrs. Gower plied the interminable 
needle and his ndfather dozed over Mr, 
Huntingdon or Hell's Weekly Messenger, until 
supper, prayers, and bed-time—sometimes, I say 
h wed all this; but he was then su 
toattend the Government School of n at 
Somerset House, at least thrice a week noctur- 
ually, and how were his relativea to know 
if he occasionally absented himself in favor of 
Drury Lane or Covent, Garden theatres, In com- 
pany with one or more of his fellow-pupils? As 
already stated, Mr. Bligh had built theatres, both 
in town and country, des writing plays and 
farces for them; he sometimes guve his young 
gentlemen tickets of admission to such places of 
entertainment; hence they had contracted a 
decided taste for such pleasures, which risks, I 
suppose, had been overlooked by Paul's guardi- 
ans when they articled him. But as he invari- 
ably left the theatre before the performance of 
the afler-pieces, and, when questioned, answered 
with juat as much veracity as might have been 
expected, he avoided getting into any serious 
xrapes, In fact, his grandparents bad no suspi- 
cion of any such enormities, and at heart enter- 
tained ile a good opinion of their grandson, 
(hough the old lady never committed herself b 
acknowledging it, but always treated him wi 
consistent severity, as if he were naturally dis- 
posed to rebellion against wholesome authority, 
— needed keeping up to the mark upon all oe- 

lona, 


Beyond these excesses, however, and a few ex- 
excursions into Bohemia uuder the 
convoy of Richard Sabin (whose company he 
tly affected), he sinned very little. He had 

w aequaintances, except his fellow pupils, who 
were not encouraged to Invite him to their fath- 
er'a houses, and still less to visit him. Indeed, 
si evening under the spectacles of Mrs. Gower 
was rather a formidable undertaking which, 
after a alngle experiment, none of Mr. Bligb'a 
young gentlemen thought of attempting; though 
young Grayling, who called during one of Ruth'a 
visita, fell violently in love with her, which fact 
imi ring In the office, he was furiously 
“chaffed" thereon. 

But from the date of Paul's introduction to 
Kate Sabin (in the kitchen of ber father’s house, 
one Sunday afternoon), there oceurred a notable 
change in his behavior. He went to Newman 
Street so frequently, after office hours, that I do 
not like to think of the arnount of deception he 
must have been guilty of to have kept the nature 
Ae attraction a secret from his grandparents. 

entayed out late—sometimes as late as mid- 

t. presence at home, of evenings, be- 
[v rather the exception than the rule. And 

* persisted in this reckless libertinism—it ap- 
1 little else to Mra, Gower—In defiance of 
M remonstance, rebuke, nnd "rores, So that 
things had arrived at the state already Indicated 
in our first hapten to which I may refer the 
Me way i which T ca rely chat 

w n 
regarded e old lady and gentlema 


I havo nothing to u 3 

urge in Paul'sexcuse beyond 
ie faat that he was very much In love. From 
lin, rable Sunday evening he could not be 
iP out of the society of Kate Sabin—nor in 
a was hia first on, omitting one or two 
ithe riences proper to extreme juvenility; but os 
maladies ten, to thin story as his st 1 earlier 

affecti i an ng cough, 
on for Kate, however, — struck in, per- 


THE INDEX. 


manently influencing his mental and moral cou- 
stitution. Very likely it would have been pos 
ter for him if it had ved, in common with most 
first passions, a windfall, giving place in due 
time to riper fruit; but circumstances and his 
a ig so r produce an o te re- 
Bu ese mo our versi 

old, inevitable atory. BS E Y 


It was not mere “calf-love" with Paul A 
he really loved the blooming daughter of the eld 
painter with a depth and fervency which she 
was quite unworthy of, and only in part compre- 
hended. The sound of her voice, the very rustle 
of her dress, affected him with a delicious pleas- 
ure which was half pain. Her ways, her man- 
ner, as she went about her household duties, pos- 
sessed an indescribable fascination for him, to- 
tally irreconcilable with reason or bis colder judg- 
ment. He saw her, of course, through a glorified 
medium, but had he been capable of knowing 
her as she was, I doubt if it would have made any 
difference. Sometimes he obtained shrewd 
gun of the truth, but they never sufficed to 

the enchantment, possibly he sus- 
pected that his passion was irrational and absurd, 
yet he was none the less under its influence. A 
man shall be convinced in his own heart that no 
good can come of his success, that and hap- 
piness do not lie there—nay, shall be sure of the 
moral perversity of her he worshipe—yet shall 
be ready to risk life nnd soul to get her. There 
are drunkards quite conscious of their condition, 
but Incapable of reformation; opium eaters who 
fiud it AD dew to resist the delights of the 
drug which is destroying them. fear these 
must be old comparisons: they seem inevitable, 

Did she return it? Paul thought so, some- 
times; and It always cost him a pang to suspect 
that his passion awoke no more response than 
was the uncertain echoof Its own intensity. She, 
herself, would have been puzzled to answer the 
question truthfully. At first, her titude or 
good nature or vanity, or all nduced her 
to respond so warinly to his pleading that he 
lived fora time ina fool's paradise, which he 
would never have willingly quitted. Then she 
certainly liked him, He was better looking and 
better mannered than any of the young artists 
who — * in of evenings to drink gin and 
water with her father; who wore shabby coats 
of cotton velvet and jong hair, smelt of tobacco 
and made Paul savagely jealous by thelr perpet- 
ual sketches of her. He was indubitably more in 
love than they were; and the ardor and pertl- 
nacity of his pursult may have misled her into 
fancied reciprocation, ad his position permit- 
ted, at this period, he might easily have per- 
suaded her into a foolish marriage, irrespective 
of consequences: had his vars been as un- 
scrupulous as it was ardent, he might have dono 
worse. But, luckily for both of them, the first 
was out of the question; while that worship of 
the sex which Dick Sabin alluded to, tu his con- 
versation with Harry Franklin, as characterizing 
young lovers, rendered the contemplation of the 
second im ible. Paul would have hated him- 
self if such un idea had entered his head. Oth- 
erwise, there is no knowing what might have 
happened, Long afterwards, when he a 
proached the moral climacteric mentioned 
Richard, he recollected many occasions in which 
his modesty exceeded her owu, though with 
none of the peculiar regrets implied by Sabin. 
He was always glad that be could think of the 

t without couse for self-reproach, or dishonor 
to her memory. 

Time, however, tended to estrange the lovers 
(if auch they may be called) rather than to bring 
them closer together. Paul went to the house 40 
frequently, that it became something of a bore to 
Miss Kate, especially when he was exacting or 
jealous, ns was often the case; she would bave 
preferred a lover a little less tremendously in 
earnest; though to do her justice, his long face 
seldom deterred her from any 1 she had 
n mind to. Perhaps, after ull, she gave him as 
much as she bad to EX and he was to blame 
for insisting on overdrawing the amount which 
Nature had placed to ber credit, It has been 
shrewdly remarked that in love there is niyaya 
one who loves, while the other is content to 
little r will ae 

us that by far the larger pro on of bu- 
irr beings go through life Without any extreme 
i .of the great passion, either active or 
experience , gre: , 
passive; their capacity only extending to a mod- 
erate average, to be bestowed upon the first eli- 
ible person of the other sex who solicits it. It is 
ause of this, that most marriages are neither 
articularly happy nor particularly miserable, 
Put merely commonplace. üs rid 

Paul Gower was troubled w. no such reflec- 
tions. He went on loving Kate Sabin with 
scarcely any thought of the future, and no more 
anxieties than were caused by her behavior to- 
warda him, to which he was painfull sensitive. 
When she flirted, he always ap at a pltla- 
ble disadvantage, betraying great want of tact, 
irritation, and milsery. e didn’t know, or 
knowing, couldn't ce the fact 


loved; and a V 


luce to practi 

wooing a coquette, he who feels or exhib- 
ite he m 100 inevitably hus the best 
chance of success; use he can avoid un- 
pleasing manifestations and avail himself of the 
pique excited by his coolness; while an opposite 
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course of conduct invites all that capricious 
beauty may choose to Infliet and insures al 
h tion, Sometimes Paul bore , ome- 
times he flamed into indignation, sometimes he 
remoustrated, with more or lesa effect, according 
to Kate's humor. She knew her power over 
him and abused it with an unscrupuloumess 
which was thoroughly feminine, Was there ever 
a slave who was alwaye well treated, I wonder? 

Apart from his prinelpal a on to the 
house in Newman eod s he could have ad- 
mitted the exception), Paul thought it one of the 
pleasantest of places, and old Sa! the joli 


eat 
and kindest of old boys; as indeed 
had a welcome for í hnas, E 


his sons’ friends and ac- 
quaintances, who were free to come and go on the 
— almost at When at home, 
e seldom quitted his studio; and, as his wife 
nearly lived in the kitchen (where the family 
took their meals), ouly emerging therefrom on 
Sundays or spec Te the girls had the 
parom to themselves and could admit what vis- 
tors ec choss, with perfect impunity. Ocea- 
watching ‘hla Gppartunity fo ag eat ie Kais, 
n 1 out ; 

sometimes he di ne d : pA 


not enter it for a week er. 
The only person belonging to the — nar; 
of whom he was afraid was Mrs. Sabin, who had 
been known to summon her daughter from a 
tender Jnterview by pp supers ively for her 
from the bottom of the stairs, and even, when 
provoked by delay, repeating her demand from 
outside the half-opeued parlor door. On sch 
oceasions the guilty Paul shrank within himself 
and departed without the usual protracted leave- 
taking at the street door, where the lovers gen- 
erally lingered an unconscionable time, indul- 
gog in osculatory and other familiarities, Once 
ate told him that if ever they quarrelled after 
marriage, they must come lo that portal in order 
to repew old fondness by the force of association, 
His passion was nn open secret to all the family, 
nobody attaching much im ce toit. Be- 
tween him and his friend Richard, there existed 
one of those unspoken confldences on the subject 
common — 1 young men, though Dick pri- 
uer regarded ít ns ‘all nonsense;" Tib and 
Frank teased, connived, and abe $ 
Sabin disapproved, but seldom actively; while 
if her husband gave himself any concern about 
the matter, it was to laugh both at his daughter 
and her admirer. Paul could never have en- 
peut such opportunities In auy lesa desultory 
ousehold. 

Its palpable irregularities troubled him v 
little; I think he rather enjoyed them, as the 
moral antipodes of what he experienced at 
home. At one-nnd-twenty, we are not faatidi- 
ous about the relatives of the beloved object, es- 

cially when they allow us easy access to her. 

des, most of us have n sec liking for Mi- 
cawberish people, both in real life and In books; 
their disregard of the stricter moral obligations 
make our own shori-comings seem quite venial 
In comparison; they are agreeable devil’s adyo- 
entes, who put in a plea in favor of all the 
demi virtues against the hard, positive ones, 
which dispense with all others Paul even 
knew of the Wornum episode, indeed had helped 
to instigate Kate's revolt againat that lean, un- 
fortunate woman, whom he greatly distrusted 
e cana à her of perfecti, imn reram 
or the contamination of Miss abin}; but he 
was fain to imitate that young lady’s reaiguation, 
when she returned home, as she was only too 
lad to do, and be civil tothe supposed enemy. 
ff it ever occurred to him as it probably did, 
that his grandparents would have been ex- 
tremely scandalized by his intimacy with the 
Sabins, he kept such speculations to himself. 
He had got into hot water once or twice by risk- 
in tirfeal comment on some of the family pe- 
culiarities; for, ns I have previously remarked, 
Kate shared the sensitivenesa of the female por- 
tion of it with regard to Its ee po ta. 
She had even gone to the length of coll g all 
the pairs of snuffers in the house (two and s 
half) in order to convince him of their existence, 
on his doubting it and pees | on the very 
common habit of using scissors or nger, in lieu 
of those useful implements. And he had dis- 
covered the antecedentsof the hasty m of 
Kate's elder sister (who borrowed her mother's 
wedding-ring to effect it) from Mra. Ball's flash- 
ingout Intoan apparently uncalled for passion 
on Paul's innocently rallying her about her sup- 
posed conquests before assuming that name, 
which set him thinking and induced Inquiries. 
It was best, be found, not to ruffle the suscepti- 
bilities of the ladles. 


notes, begging her too ardent lover to “be a good 
boy and yo 
“mother was 30 Ye 
er come u an 
LL Paul would Invite Mills to tea with 
him, at a coffee-house in Oxford Street, gubse- 
uently accompanying him to the forbidden 
doar, to envy his ready sicci: to linger in 
the vicinity until he had excited the suspicions 
of the policeman, and then depart homewards, 
feeling as if there were a whole cycle and bn 
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of time between that and to-morrow evening. 
The number and length of the letters he wrote 
to ber were, even for one in his condition, pro- 
digious. Frank offered his sister half-a-sover- 
olgn for them as a speculation in waste paper. 

€ tried also, and with sufficient success 
to secure the publication of some of his verses in 
a country 8 of which we shall hear 
hereafter. Pau kept all her answers, to the 
smallest pencil-scrawled „Good night !''—sent 
when she was unable to bid him one verbally— 
for many years, only destroying them when—! t 
Tehall come to that In due time. 

In addition to thelr facilities in-doors, the lovers 
met, on summer evenings, in rd Square ; 
the Sabins ng the privilege of en ring 
the inclosure in virtue of John's residence. 
Kate used to call and get the key, sometimes 
taking charge of ber lit nephews aud nieces, 
those Innocents being pressed into service as 
what Í have heard denominated !ooseberry- 


ckers” to their seniors, ig, how- 
ps involved risks, for the artless prattle ‘ot the 
children on one ocension conveyed to thelr pns 


rents (and the terribly respectable Thorntons) 
the th that Paul had kissed their aunt repeat- 
edly in the arbor; after which scandal Miss 
Sadin insisted on life abstaining from such fa- 
miliaritice, except at Newman treet, where he 
wasnt liberty to make himself amends, 1 here, 
the presence of Frank, or Tib, or Mills, necessi- 
tated no particular restraint, unless the two for- 
mer wore inclined to be disagreeable or mis- 
chlevous As for poor Mills, he plu ed third- 
party with admirable discretion, tro! on er- 
runde, kept watch and ward when Mrs, Sabin 
threatened Interruption, and made himself gen- 
erally useful, He was n born dependant nnd 
hanger-on, a perfectly iieless and single- 
hewrted fe, who did everything short of 
clowning boots, or Knives, or windows, that the 
Sabina chose to Pat him to. He had become the 
involuntary eoufidunt of both Paul und his mis- 
tress; aud many n night had walked home with 
the young man, listening to or condoling with 
him, or explaining away the eoquetries and eru- 
dties of Kate Sabin. Paul never felt that there 
whe anything absurd in this queer friendship, 
nnd the time came when he thought very y 
aud tenderly of poor Mills’ untiring kindness 
and patient sympathy. 

Under all these circumstances, adverse and 
— 15 Paul bad persisted in loving Kate 
Sabin for over twelve months, It was scarcely 
n happy time, made up of extravagant devotion 
on One aide, of fluctuation. between liking and 
ibeentiafüetion ou the other. Sometimes her 
ea) ows favor exalted him to the height of 
fellvity; anon her coldness or coquetry filled 
hint with despair and jealousy, Such exhibi- 
tions of feeling on hls part, ws that described in 
our first ehnpter, wore every day rendering her 
more and more inimical to hil&sult and willing 
to break off; only shw wanted the 8 reso- 
lution, Latterly, too, she had involved herself 
with another admirer. She begun to be afraid 
of Poul, to suspect that bis passion demanded 
more than was 1n her power to grant, and, lack- 
ing an equal return, might chafe itself into mis- 
ery, Which it would Intllet ns well us suffer, She 
had experienced something of this, she thought, 

y, But she was unable to make * her 
mind on this subject; so ebhe only avoided Paul, 
played with and tortured him, until the chapter 
of accidents should produce a decision. 


When be told her of his father's letter (which 
he did, perhaps, with a little latent self-impor- 
tance, and certainly a hope that she would ex- 
hibit some interest or emotion), he was signally 
discomfitted by her behavior. She supposed he 
would go, us à mutter of course, and as if there 
were no conceivable reason why he should not 
be rendy to expatriate himself, immediately and 
for evermore. Wasn't it his duty to doso? She 
alo eulogized America and Americans with 
— . aud ignorance, talked nffectlon- 
ately of her brother Tom (who bad left England 
when she was about six years old and declared 
that Mr. Wheeler had impressed her so delight- 
fully that she should like to accompany that 
gentleman on his return to a country which 

d so many advantages over her own 
wonde if he were married, and so forth. 
She surpi that the Indies of Louisiana must 
be very handsome, It was only after a &cene, 
and much personal humiliation, that Paul ob- 
tained an admission that she did care whether 
he went or stayed; and further conversations elic- 
{ted no greater encouragement than was involved 
In the assertion that he certainly ought not to let 
ony UN Ar hinder him from 
accepting the good fortune presumably nwaitin, 
him in the New World, coupled with perce d 
ble resentment of his desire to go thither. Miss 
Sabin and old Mrs, Gower might have shaken 
hands in sympathy on the subject, 

To do Kate justice, however, she hardly 
thought of the “matter seriously, or, as Mr. 
Wheeler would have said seallcad it Paul 


couldn't go yot awhile—until his father sent the 
money fr Yis passa, In the meantime, & 
letter t been despatched by hi» grandparents to 
Buzzard's Bend, Carroll Parish, Louisiana, ex- 
pressive of their willingness to part with 'him 
and his readiness to undertake the voyage, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A CATASTROPHE. à 

u Miss Sabin is n-notat home, sir, Bhe w-wen 
out Raik an- er with Mr. Mifflin." 

“Oh, Mills! what a crammer! How oun 
you?" And the poor drnwin master was sud- 
denly rushed at, seized by his coat collar and 
shaken, until his back came into smart collision 
with the street door which he had just opened, 
im answer to Paul's application at the knocker. 

“p-tibby ! ? and ‘ Kitten!” was all that could 
be heard of Mills’ remonstrances, while the 

unglady who had pounced upon him—treally 
ina manner Justifying the feline appellation he 
bestowed upon ber— ed to a 
her victim as “an old wiper,” and threaten 
to have the ‘werry life of him" if he did it 
again—the objectionuble course of conduct being 


d anie in," sald Paul, suiting the action to 
the word and ente the back parlor, whither 
Mills and the kitten followed; that playful orea- 
ture still hovering round the drawing master and 
harrying him, though with abated energy. 

«You may as well tell me,” Paul continued, 
when these attentions and the breathless 
Mills waa repairing damages. (His coat, by the 
way, being u very old one, had suffered so much 
from the juvenilé members of the house of Sabin 
that it was quite m eem em of darna and 
patches.) * fU» not the first time, you know." 

But it tent, tliis tine po, ^ " — 
Tib, with t volu 4 e was n 
looking gii with good features, thrice Katel 
— veoess, aud a general tendency towards 

vate theatricala on all possible occasions. 
‘And Mills ought to be ashamed of himself— 
there!" 

" B-but I saw 'em mo my own dy Meat 
that person nto u corner and holding u 
his hands uc recation of further hostilities : 
^ Miss Sabin and Mr. M-miff—" 

“ Mills!” screamed tbe gir. making another 
222 ut him, rendered abortive by Paul who 
took her by the walst, when she succumbed to 
circumstances, only relieving her feelings by 
short, shrill shrieks and stamps, nnd feints of a 
desire to dart at the drawing master and rend 
him in pl whenever he opened his mouth, 

“Come, Tib, there's quite enough of this," 
Paul said, with some impatience, and was pro- 
ceeding to further inquiries about Kate, when he 
was interru by the appearance of the alat- 
te 


lfrom the adjacent mews—who com: 
m uly . — with — formalities as knock- 
in the door. 


f Missis she won't bave sich a noise hup- 
stnirs and Miss Elizabeth's to core directly and 
she wants Mr. Mills to go of a herrand," Thus 
the slatternly girl, without stops, 

" C-coming, olly! " staminered the factotum 
of the family, not to embrace the opportu- 
Dor cem ee 
told the gir cho,” apparently pre- 
ferring Paul's knee to a maternal scolding. 

* You victim of the tender on,“ she began 
to that young man; ‘I'll tell you all about it, us 
that old blab can't keep his mouth shut. Kitt, 
went out, Just after tea, with her best bonnet ar 
my warm sbawl on- for which she'll just get par- 
ticular toko when she comes back, and &o I tell 
yout And if Curtis Mimin bolted after her— 
leaving me and Mills in the unperliteat manner, 
I must say—how was she to help it? If you suy 
a word, Mills, I'll go into bysteries and scream 
Be pot: or . n double catas- 

e ently ne voking. 

"IUS my Mirthday, " Paul Ake rather 
ruefull i “T thought she would haye remem- 
bered it." Whereupon Tib embraced him with 
much affection, pouring out 8 on 
the anniversary, apologies for her sister's nb- 
sence, aud assurances of her speedy return, 
which lasted until Mills had visited the kitchen 
and reappeared, carryin a basket. 

“Til go with you," said Paul, as the drawing 
master put on his shabby old hat and comforter, 
in preparation for out-of-doors; and they quitted 
the house together, Tib accompanying them to the 
threshold, talking all the way. Arrived there 
and perceiving an acquaintance on the other 
side of the street, taking in beer at the area-rail- 
ings, the young — then ran across to her and 
remained bare he , conversing, until Polly 
was sent to fetch her back. 

Mills’ errand was the fetching of some tripe for 
the family supper, from n shop in Tottenham 
Court Road, renowned for the repe of that 
delicacy. In the course of their walk thither, be 
told Paul the circumstances attendant on Kate's 
absence from home, Premising, in his necua- 
tomed phrase, that kittens would be kittens, and 
that it was advisable, as a general principle, to 
recognize that fact in naturel history and to be- 
ware of their claws, Mills stated that Miss Sabin 
had gone on a visit to an old lady who lived in 
Bloomsbury Square, and who waa the aunt of 
Mr. Curtis Mifflin; being especially invited 
thereto by her nephew. e had come to the 
house, Mills added, at an early hour In the after- 
noon, and spent the ter portion of it with the 
young ladies in the front parlor, where Kate had 
sung and played to him. 'f'ib's correction was both 
based on no stronger faet than the circumstance 
that her aister, eoquettishly refusing the 


[o 


long hair, talked about blighted hearts, 
suicide, and went about looking preternaturall, 


Invitation and then accepting it, had declared 
that she would go mem amis and so ran off 
alone, to be pursued and o 

Paul's rival. 


course overtaken by 
Now the attentions of this Mr. Curtis Mifflin 


towards Kate had caused Paul much more dis- 
quiet than he chose to avow to that young lady, 
or, indeed different 
kind of rival than the rough, jovial, free-and- 
easy young artists 
house; being a 

mani 
to Jo 
had recently 
old painter's 
ceived him with considerable favor. 
oceurred a competition between 
der to decide, as Tib expressed it, ‘who should 
have the captiwatin of him." OMNE 
Kate, he became, in a very brief period, her 
most devoted and dismal of admirers, He was 
one of a class of youth which is, T su 
tinct nowadays (when young Britons affect cyn- 
icism Instead 2 8 oh 
common enough not ve ong ago,—youth who 
gave themselves airs à Ta Byron, turned down 

at 


to himself. He was a ve 


who haunted her father’s 
e, slim, and rather gentle- 
young fe ow of nineteen, articled clerk 
Sabin, solicitor, in which capacity he 
made the acquaintance of the 
family, when the daughters re- 
ere had 
the sisters in or- 


ex- 
ty), but which waa 


eir collars (when it was a singularity), wore 


and 


wretched—in a word, the originals of Mi 
Dickens’ delightful caricature of Mr. Moddlo. 
At first, Kate made a Joke of the passion she had 
excited iu the breast of this forlorn swain, and 


showed his letters to Paul who ridiculed them, 


assuming à candor and absence of dislike to the 
writer which he was far from feeling. But Mr. 
Mifflin's folly was real enough to his bap- 
iness, and presently Kate him. 
he bt him miserable, and herself the 
cause. She listened to him, at first from oo- 


quetry, then with nod „tuen interest. Prob- 


ably she contrasted tion with Paul's, 
not always to the latter's advantage; his highs 
flown sentimentality with the fervid, ex g 


passion of her lover, attributing more disinter- 


estedness to the former. His inferi 
lect made her perfectly nt ease with him, while 
it relieved her of any unpleasant sense of rò- 

nsibility, like that which was transforming 

e tie which bound herto Paul intoan iron 
fetter. She had begun to like Mr. Mifflin's let- 
ters, to answer them, before Paul suspeeted what 
was going on. 

It is uncertaln whether, at this period, she 
really contemplated installing Mr. Mifflim into 
that place in her affections which Paul had never 
really occupied, but he got hints to that effect 
from Mills and others, and tly credited 
them; though for one natu of a sensitive 
and jealous temperament, he continued unsus- 
— for along time. But Mr. Mifflin came to 

ewman Street so often—almost as frequently 
as Paul—that that young man's latent dislike 
or rt fail to — * Hy — 

ore presence, at firs , then t- 
ingly ; and to assume a familiari of behavior 
towards Kate which he had not, till then, ven- 
tured on—at least before others. Angered at 
this, and compromised by half-confidences with 
her new admirer, she resented it the more deep- 
ly for her apparent inability to bring about an 
open rupture ; while his feelings found vent In 
melodramatic airs, which Paul treated with deris- 
fon. Dread of him drew them together, induc- 
ing mutual championship. So that everything 
conspired to render Paul's conduct distasteful ta 
his mistress, and to recommend the new comer, 

Of two-thirds of all this Paul was, of course, 
8 — . nor had any overt act occurred to en- 
lighten him as to how far Miss Sabin had pro- 
gressed towards being off with the old love, if 
not on with tbe new, till now. He recelved 
Mills’ information with a keener of gus- 
picion and jealousy than he had, as yet, exporl- 
enced, All day long had he been buoying him- 
self up with hopes of a reception appropriate to 
the anniversary, and of an unusally evot- 
ing; aud now Kate was away, pref the 
company of that infernal little puppy of a Mif- 
flin. It was too bad, nl er! 

He went back with Mills and the tripe, in the 
worst possible spirits, scarcely listening to the 
attempts at consolation volunteered by his hum» 
ble friend, and, the door being opened by 
ascertained, not at all to his ery that 
Sabin had not returned; and then took Te 
in the studio. Old Sabin was there, and, as 1t 
happened, alone, in a paint-stained jacket, eu- 

In cleaning his brushes; a task ordinarily 
evolving on Frank, but which that 8 — 
scapegrace frequently neglected. Kate's father 
h int completed the restoration of a pieture, 
involving the re-painting of half of it, to whieh, 
after his usual hearty greoting, he invited Paul's 
n è nee 

‘There, Gower,” he said, "eheerful subject, 
isn’t it? What do you make of it?” 

The picture—a formal one, of about three feet 
square—represented a woman with a very 
sraige figure and a fanatical face, framed by & 
bl kerchief and surmounted by n wide-brim- 
med sugar-loaf hat, standing on a barrel (the 
top of which was decidedly out of perspective), 
and apparently preaching to a select congrega: 
tion of sour-v bre-looking men and 


som 
women inan old- (es kitchen, while a cat 
ni mzed by 7 009 Se 


of intel- 


ed the assembly, from tbe vantage-ground 
pra) h window-sill, with an Mt of justifia- 
ble avor, It was evidently intended for a 
Puritan meeting, of the time of the Common- 


Wen cae 1s 107" asked. Paul, after be bad made 
above guess, 

“Jt belongs to a man who came here a month 
ago with my nephew, Mr. Pennethorne. He 
made a queer ba with me about It, too,” the 
old painter added, chuckling, ‘‘What do you 
think, now? I'm going to take out the value of 

work on it in cheese“! 

in cheese ?" inquired Paul, smiling. 
"In no less—at tenpence à pound. He 
it. It appears that he has had this ple- 
ture ever 80 long, with wild Ideas as to Ita value; 
and, coming bere and getting friendly with us, 
offered to sell it to me, or to let me of it 
on commieslon, Finding J didn't care about it, he 
thought he might as well have it put to rights; 
so 1 undertook the job on the terms I've men- 
tioned, He wouldn't spend money on it—said 
he couldn't afford it; but as he'd taken a hun- 
dred weight of cheese from eomebody for a bad 
debt, he wanted to get rid of some of it, So we 
can bave plenty of welsh-rabbits this winter, for 
." And the old boy revelled in a laugh 
which shook his jolly double chin, and did one 

good to laten to. 

"| hope you won't be disappointed in the 

uality," suggested Paul, who had heard of Mr. 
Deans! rne from his frlend, Harry Franklin. 
"My dear boy; aneu * fear 2 ** 0 
where he liv a grea ce for cheese, or 
Ted to be, Beldan I aüpulated that Dick 
should act as taster, and if Ae approves, it'll do 
Iknow. Have you heard from recently?" 

'ipve not had & line from him, th 
written twice. Harry, however, said 


h I've 
&t he 


himself, shooting.” 
Pe — be meant," returned the senior, 
L/ bis head. It's the same story with us. 


ls the worst letter-writer In the family, 
which 18 something, too. I don't believe 
he can spell decently. Gower, you must let us 
know how he gets on in America, if you go there 
together; he'll be sure to neglect it,” 

Paul promised, with a sinking of the heart, as 
he t upon the transatlantic nd- 
ence with Kate, on which he had cal ted. 
"| shall hardly start before next year," he added, 
rather ruefully. ‘We've not heard from Louisi- 
ana yet, and my grandfather and grandmother 

to a winter SL 

"You want to be off, then?" Inquired old Sa- 
s Uttle surprised at the tone in which he 

e. 

Wel, not exactly," was the still doleful re- 
sponse, "But I should like to see something 
more of the world than London, where there's 
no better place for me than a clerk’s, in some ar- 
chitect’s office, at thirty shillings a week, with 
the prospect of a rise to two pounds, and nothing 
beyond, I am not very fond of the profeeaton 
NNI ir eer ay 

n 6 drawing tter. eB, 
without making any t pretence of filial affec- 
tion, It ia but na that I should want to see 
my father, who asks me to come to him.“ 

"Tobesure! And what sort of a life do you 
expect to have of it u- What · d you- all- It, eh ?'* 

“Well, It would puzzle me to answer very def- 
initely, I au met of my ideas of Louisi- 
ana are derived from e Tom's n. 
There's time enough to think of that when I get 
fairly started. Paul spoke fil tly, for he 
felt miserable, and was all the time vexed by a 
flere unrest which scarcely allowed him to fix 
— Tox on the tople of which he was con- 

eming, 

Whether he perceived this or not, old Sabin 

d the subject and began ing about 
pictures, hia business, and things in general, un- 
til be bad completed the purification of his 
brushes and palette; when he did as much for 
his hands, and then put on his best coat and hat 
for a visit to Bedfo Square. He was always 
Very particular as to his personal rae ou 
men occasions, regarding an invitation from 

John" with no small degree of respect and 
reverence. He would as soon thought of re- 
de dich his son's company to a tripe supper in 

kitchen, as of conversing with him as famil- 
larly aa he had been doing with Paul Gower. 
Po, after a good deal of bustle and preparation, 
- the course of which Tib waa called in to 
mish and smarten up her father (which she 
termed “tittivating” him), he was presently 
t at the street door, In a state of great 
3 endor and complacenay, looking like the jolly 
a boy he was and (ns his daughter remarked) 
^ credit to hls profession and family.” 

a, ordinarily na much at home In the house 
95 he llved there, did not return to the studio, 

ence the light waa removed to the back par- 
or, where he resumed his jealous vigil, being 
wiasonally looked in upon by Mille and Tib, 
0 ovclilated between the kitchen and his com- 
má He could very well have excused them 
MIT bad left him to hia own bitter thoughts. 
— Was alarmed at his pale face and troubled 
had Der, and strove in vain to soothe him. Paul 
€ savagely, miserably jealous, 
[To be continued.] 
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|! BELIEVE 


I believe in the Church of the Com- 
munion of Saints, the forgiveness of Sins, and 
in the Resurrection of the pody of Des CHRIST, 
the Son of the Living and Everlasting GOD! 


Amen. 
JohN. HENRY DENIG. 
. LI LI . * LJ 
JACK’S SHEPHERD, 

We profess to have the Lorp for our aa 
herd. Therefore, when we say that the propri- 
etor of our paper ls Jack's Shepherd, we mean 
that the LoRD owns the whole concern, and that 
John—or *''Jack"—is only a servant ju the 
Lonp's employ. 

JOHN. HENRY DENIG, 

We place a period after our name John, We 
claim that is John, spoken of in Rev. 1. 9. 
Also, there was a man sent from GOD, whose 
name was John. And he came unto his own, 
and his own received him not, Further, I am 
the volce of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the LORD, as said the prophet 
Esaias.” 


Andof whom Isaiah speaks, chapter xr.: “And 
there shall come forth od out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots; 
and the spirit of the Loxp shall reet upon — 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spiri 
of counsel and light, the spirit of knowl and 
of the fear of the Lorp; and shall make him of 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lorp;' 
and he shall not judge after the aight of his eyes 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears: but 
with righteousness shall he judge the qe and 
reprove with yl the meek of the earth ; 
and he shall smite e earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and e ithe breath of his lips shall he 

e wicked.’ 

8 LxIII. 3: “I have trodden the wine- 
press alone; and of Win poopie there was none 
with me: forI willt them in mine anger 
and trample them in my fury, and thelr bi 

shall be sprinkled upon my Hou, and I will 
stain all my raiment. For the day of vengeance 
ia iu mine heart, and the year of my redeemer la 
come. And » va ies A people lu 

Jne anger, and make them dru y t 
and I wil bring down their strength To the 

" 
pats JACK SHEPHBRD." 

1 men we retain since it is written of 
P ve it is written In Revelation xIx, 12: 
“And he had a name written, that no man 
knew, but he himself." M is 

The above are a number of our crazy“ or 
foolish pointe. But reader, Judge ye, who is 
erazy—the editor of this paper, or the host of 
loud-mouthed religionists who act like a pack of 
hell-hounds after a sheep of CHRIST'S fold. 

But remember that GOD has chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the wise.’ 


CHRISTIANS AND SINNERS! FW. 
want your assistance in circulating 
Moz Trumpet. WIU you aid us? 


EE 
. ana nd al a column wi] de 
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Toetry. 


[For Tas Inpex.] 
SUNDAY ON THE HILL-TOP. 


Only ten miles from tho city,— 
And how I am lifted away 

To the peace that passeth knowing, 
And the light that la not of day! 


All slons on the hill-top! 
Nothing but God and me, 

And the spring-time’s resurrection, 
Far shinings of the sea, 


The river's laugh in tho valley, 
Hills dreaming of thelr past; 

And all things allently opening, 
Opening into tho Vast! 


Eternities past and future 
Beem clinging to all J see, 
And things immortal cluster 
Around my bended knee, 


That pebble—ts older than Adam! 
Secreta it hath to tell; 

These rocks—they cry out history, 
Could I bat listen well. 


That pool knows the ocean-fealing 
Of storm and moon-led tide; 

The sun finds Its East and West therein, 
And (he stars find room to glide. 


That lichen's crinkled circle 

Stn creeps with the Life Divine, 
Where the Holy Spirit loitered 

On ita way to this face of mine,— 


On Ite way to the shining mces 
Where angel-lives nre led; 

And I am the lichen's cirele 
That creeps with tiny trend. 


Jenn hear these violeta chorus 
To the sky's benediction above: 
And we all are together lying 
On the bosom of Infinite Love, 


I—J am a part of the poom, 
Of ita every sight and sound, 

For my heart beata in ward rhymings 
To the Sabbath that lles around, 


Oh, the peace at the heart of Nature! 
Oh, the ight that fa not of day! 
Why seek 1t afar forever, 
When it cannot bo lifted a way? 


BLUx HILL, May 21, 1871. 
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ened increasingly by free thought and Catholi- 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.— Please send all matter 
intended for any particular issue of THE INDEX 
at least a fortnight in advance of date. We 
shall be very greatly obliged by ultentlon to 
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— 8 


William Lloyd Garrison uttered a cutting 
truth, when he said: “As to the loftiness of the 
pulpit, though the old-fashioned mode of erecting 
it was somewhat elevated, the weather-cock on 
the spire finds a more lofty position than the pul- 
pit occupant; but both commonly indicate which 
way the wind blows.” 


— — — 

A private letter suggests that we open a col- 
umn of “Answers to Correspondents.” We 
would gladly do so, if we were not sure of being 
asked à thousand questions we could not possibly 
answer; and it would be tiresome to print a col- 
umun every week filled with nothing but Don't 
know!" If we were only as wise as some 
people! 

—— 


Afew weeks ago a respected member of the 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, now 
in session at Philadelphia, wrote to us as follows 
of the probable action of that body: “The Com- 
mittee onthe Billof Rights intend to report a 
preamble ‘acknowledging the sovereignty of 
God,’ &e., 28 an amendment of our present Con- 
stitution, which does not attempt to declare or 
ennet what he is.“ The result of this movement 
will be awaited with no little interest. Petitions 
favoring it are in active circulation. 


The Christian Cynosure, of Chicago, declares 
jn its issue of Feb, 18 that the Demands of 
Liberalism" would “place the monogamy of 
our Savior and the polygamy of Brigham Young 
on & perfect legal, moral, and religious level.“ 
The “monogamy of our Savior,’ if his example 
is to be the supreme law of his disciples, seems 
to enjoin universal celibacy. But, waiving all 
references to Jesus and Brigham Young alike, 
we do not hesitate to say that we regard mono- 
gamy us the system that is most consistent with 
natural morality, and thatjwe by no means wish 
to introduce the harem in any shape as an Amer- 
ican institution. 


— —-—̃ͤ ——V—ü—— ——¾ 

Rev. Daniel Schindler, who formerly edited 
the Christian Radical at Pittsburgh, Pn., is now 
editor of n new paper called the Living Christ- 
ian, and published at Providence, R, I. Mr, 
Schindler ls u man of ability, which he is still 
devoting to the task of proving that Christianity 
is an unseeting power," If he means Catholi- 
cism; he is right in one sense; for Catholicism, 
when in power, “unsects’ the world by killing 
off all who join any sect but its own. We doubt, 
however, Whether this ia what Mr. Schindler 
means. If by “Christianity’’ he means Protest- 
antism, we leave him to settle his little quarrel 
with history ns best he can, 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


Mr. Frothingham gives us this week a very 
amusing report of the Convention just held in 
New York, in favor of putting à creed into the 


Constitution. By all the accounts we have re- 
ceived, it was evidently u less successful meeting 
than that at Cincinnati last year. Tt was a haz- 
ardous experiment to hold a meeting in New 
York; and it appears not to have favorably im- 
pressed the public or the press. Mr. Frothing- 
hum's conclusions that the movement is in- 
tensely hostile to cultivated free thought," and 
that “thus far it has no hold on the popular 
mind,” are undoubtedly correct; and in fact we 


had derived the same conclusions from what we 
had seen, heard, and read before. The move- 
ment is still young, and, like all movements 
which aim to change or develop public opinion, 
it must require time to become popular. 

The failure of the present Convention to carry 
the publie mind by storm is not, therefore, any 
proof that the movement itself will always be 
insignificant. The inherent strength of it (and 
we still think it immensely strong) lies in the 
logic of its ideas. Yet this inherent strength is 
apparent to those only who clearly recoguize the 


practical necessities of the Christian Chureh in 


this country, and the impossibility of its perma- 
nently sustaining itself in & community in which 
freedom grows more and more every day to be 
the dominant idea of the national development. 

Consider for a moment the question of the 
Bible in the schools, Does any thoughtful ob- 


server of the limes believe that our public school 


system can be thoroughly secularized without n 
desperate struggle on the part of the Protestant 
churches to retain this dearly-prized symbol of 
their political supremacy? Cincinnati is as lib- 
eral a city as can be found in the United States; 
yet the Liberals have thus far failed to remove 
the Bible from its schools because of the one 
word "religion" in the State Constitution. The 
case is to come up again before the Supreme 
Court of Ohio; but its decision will not be final. 
In some shape and at some time, the question 
must come up before the Supreme Court of the 
United States; but the United States Constitu- 
tion as it now is cannot be wrested to support 
the retention of the Bible in the schools, and the 
Liberals must then succeed. This necessary issue 
stares the Protestants in the face. Either they 
must submit to the exclusion of the Bible from 
the schools, or they must amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to retain it, If they are in earnest in 
their religion,—if they believe that they ought to 


have Bible-reading in the schools,—if they have 


a particle of faith left in the Orthodoxy they 
profess,—they cannot help themselves; they will 
be forced in spite of themselves, sooner or later, 
to favor the Christian Amendment. Unless sin- 
cerity and earnestness have all died out of the 
Protestant heart, the great body of Protestants 
will yet be found, whatever they now say or 
leave unsaid, to fall into line with the little knot 
of Christianizers who at present are urging their 
misealled “reform.” Yet who will venture to 
declare that the Protestant Church of America 
is to-day destitute of all deep-seated convictions 
as to the truth of thelr religion and the right to 
defend it against Catholicism and Liberalism? 
Whoever ventures to say this is a fanatic of un- 
belief. 

It is this irresistible logic of ideas, this practi- 
cal necessity of things, that gives to this wild 
and reactionary crusade of the Christianizers its 
formidable character. Their Conventions may 
be contemptible in point of numbers, influence, 
wealth, respectability, and culture; but the men 
who conduct them see the danger to Protestant 
supremacy ond the only escape from it. Peter 
the Hermit was only a half-crazy fanatic; but 
he turned all Europe loose upon Palestine, Just 
so long as that Christianity survives out of which 
this Convention has sprung, so long will the pos- 
sibility of another irruption of fanaticism re- 
main. We care less than nothing whether the 
Conventions succeed or fall, except as they indi- 
cate the degree of awakening to its own condi- 
tion in the Protestant Church. We only see 
that the Protestant Church Is to-day a great 
power in the republic; that this power is threat- 


cism; that the only way to preserve it is by get- 
ting control of the State; and that no power has 
ever yet been surrendered without a desperate 
struggle. This is enough. It more than justifies 
the warnings already given against the Intent 
peril of the Christianizing movement. 


But it would be a great mistake to regard the 


Liberal League as proposed merely, or even 
chiefly, to oppose the present Christianizers. Its 
objects nre independent, and contemplate the 
positive reform of existing abuses. It is a move- 
ment to hasten and complete that process of 
gradual secularization which has been going on 
ever since the settlement of this country. Tetit 
be carried forward on its own merits. The re- 
publie cannot rest on a safe basis until natural 
morality, natural freedom, natural equality of 


rights, have taken the place of that“ Christian 


statesmanship” which has lately come to such 
conspicuous grief in the Crédit Mobilier. Keep 


the Constitution as it is, and bring the whole ad- 
ministration into harmony with its"unsectarian 
provisions. 


— —ę— 


NO REASON FOR INACTION. 


The New York Me/hodist of February B, refer- 
ring to the Liberal League movement and the 
opposite demands of the Liberals and the Catho- 
lies, says: "Between the pressure from the one 
aud the other side, it may become important for 
us to embody in our fundamental law both the 
Christian and Protestant standing-ground of the 
nation and the State.“ 

That the explieit expression. of what Liberal- 
ism must demand, as the true fulfilment of the 
American idea in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, should operate in two directions at the 
same time, is no more than we have expected 
from the beginning. 1t will make the advocates 
both of secular and ecclesiastical government 
more distinctly conscious of what thelr respect- 
ive principles require. It will make the Liberals 
more earnest in demanding the abolition of all 
existing forms of ecclesiastical influence in legis- 
lation; it will make the Church party more 
earnest in fortifying what advantages they now 
possess, and will dispose them to attempt to 
usurp still more. Each tendency will become 
more pronounced and definite; each side will 
seek to strengthen itself for the coming issue. 

For the “irrepressible conflict’ is upon us al- 
ready; there is no evading it. Anomalies and 
inconsistencies exist in our political system with 
regard to ecclesiasticism which are a devouring 
cancer in the republic. Especially is this true as 
to our public schools, Far-sighted men on both 
sides clearly discern this fact, The Catholics, 
the Protestants, and the Liberals advocate an- 
tagonistic policies in our general edueational 
system, and its safety is already im- 
perilled. "We know the dangers of the struggle 
now rapidly approaching ; but we believe in the 
wisdom of courage. Let the issue be made. If 
justice and truth nre on our side, If they exact 
the thorough secularization of all our political 
aud educational institutions,—let us not finch 
from any peril, but seek at ónee to bring the dis- 
cussion to fundamental principles, to enlighten 
the people ns to the vast interests involved, and 
to meet the decisive question with decision. In 
^ word, let us boldly carry the great ides of secu- 
lar freedom into action, even though for a while 
this open policy seems to strengthen the party of 
occlesinstical interference. It is- time to put 
aside all timidity, and run some risks in behalf 
of our own posterity. 

It ia well to learn wisdom from the history of 
the anti-slavery movement. The demand for 
“Immediate emancipation’ frightened hosts of 
callow abolitionists, gave the pro-slavery party 
a pretext for new encroachments, and seemed to 
threaten great danger to the cause of the negro 
himself, It was declared premature, rash, peril- 
ous, sure to increase the power of the enemy and 
to check the gradual formation of a better pub- 
lie opinion. No doubt there was truth in all 
this. But history vindicated the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the anti-slavery reformers. By 
their direct appeal to the conscience and latelll- 
gence of the nation, they arrested public atten- 
tion as they never could have done by a more 
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politic course, and laid the foundations deep and 
strong for the final triumph of freedom. 80 
must It be to-day. We care nothing for any in- 
cidental gnin that may acerue fo eeclesinsticism 
by publishiug frankly the entire programme of 
Liberalism. Truth and right must gain more in 
the end, or the universe is gone to seed. By 
that falth Tire INDEX lives or dies. Whatever 
indirect help may be given to the reactioniats by 
the formation of tho Liberal League, a direct 
aud greater help must be given to the party of 

Forward, then, and cast all fear to 
the winds! 

— — 


"A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT.” 


That eminently just and scrupulous sheet, the 
Now York World, after exposing the mischiev- 
ous folly of the attempt to Christianize the Con- 
stitution of the United States nnd yet expressing 
personal respect for those who are engage in it, 
continues as follows in its issue of February 18: 


"Along with this proposition comes its pend- 
antin the shape of n very scurvy proposition 
from persons to the number, so fur as appear of 
two, of whom one is named Abbot and the other 
Dinsmore, Nobody is called on to profess the 
mapost which nobody feels for these objection- 
able and liberal persons, But we wish to call the 
attention of the well-meaning rons who 
might ba beguiled into believing that the relig- 
ious amendment was somehow a good thing, to 
the fact that the irreliglous amendment is its log- 
ical counterpart, and that Abbot and Dinsmore 
have the same rights under the Constitution 
which they propose to tinker in the interest of 
irreligion aa have Bishop Bedell and Dr. MeCosh 
under the Constitution which they propos to 
tinker in what they consider the Interest of 
religion, If Abbot and Dinsmore become the 
majority, they would have the same right 
to incorporate their notions in the Consti- 
tution as the propounders of the religious amend- 
ment have to incorporate theirs. The only pre- 
vention of either m is to lay it down that 
religion is the concern of individuals and of cor- 
porations formed for religious purposes, and not 
of the corporations formed for secular purposes, 
of which the State Is one,” 


Inasmuch na the two persons" honored by 
the World's disrespect. propose nothing that is 
not advocated by itself in the closing sentence of 
the above extract, and have never dreamed of 
“tinkering the Constitution,” which In respect 
to religion is all that it ought to be, we leave our 
critic to enjoy, undisturbed Ly us, the peaceful 
slumbers which come to every one who la above 
all malice and untruthfulness. 


-— — 
Rev. Mr. Buckley is represented iu a New 
York paper as having said; in a meeting of 
Methodist ministers, that ‘every Christian has a 
right to some infirmity.” So far as our observa- 
tion extends, this is a right most tenaciously 
elung to. 


It is pleasant to agree with the Christian Reg- 
isler so thoroughly as we can in the following 
sentiments :— 


"Charles Summer's old popularity seems to be 
coming back to him with great rapidity, Al- 
most every day we hear men who censured him 
last autumn ex ng earnest h that he 
may recover his health, And there Is a substan- 
tial similarity in what is said of him: ‘His judg- 
ment sometimes erra, hia temper is by no means 
perfect; but let us be glad and proud that Mas- 
eachusetts has at least one man in public life 
Who is without fearand without reproach. ' Who 
ever dared to go to Aim with a doubtful propoel- 
lion? What stain is there on his white record? 
God save the incorruptible Senator!“ 


In commenting on the Christianizing Conven- 
2 the New York Herald says with great 


"However we may acquit the eetors of the 
amendment of an intentional Ean ein on ne- 
count of purblindness, we do not bold them 
fuic of a deliberate intention to abridge the 
berty of conscience in America, Their preten- 
tions once acknowledged, a Jow or an Infidel 
Would be outside the Constitution. By this 
means,the first limitation of conscience would be 
Achieved. The elimination of objectionables 
would pavo the wey for further aggressions, and 
the first steps would be taken to the formation of 
th Shurch. Herein les the magnitude of 
iens from permitéing religious meddling 
: e Constitution, It would make no man 
* r Christian that hls God was in the Con- 
— d would, it accomplished, be the re- 
At we have most reason to ad—a 

unlon between Church and Blato.” 


THE INDBX. 


15 BADICALISN VOID OF RELIGION ? 


—ů 


The charge is sometimes brought against THE 
INDEX, that, though it Is a journal “devoted to 
Free Religion,” there ia very little that is telig- 
lous In it; that it is mainly critical, negative, 
destructive—stimulating, it may be, to Inquiry 
and discussion, but containing little that ia spir- 
Itually upbuilding, little of that nutrimeut which 
will feed the deep hungersof the soul, and enrich 
it with holier aspirations and with a true truat 
and joy, This charge comes from two classes of 
persons: first, from those who think that radical 
thought is not necessarily void of religiousness, 
but that certain radical thinkers, and. particu- 
larly those who chiefly shape the thought of Tur 
INDEX, in the emphasis they give to the idea of 
Jreedom lose sight of the other idea, that of relig- 
ion; second, from those who think that the 
rationalistic mind is necessarily ignorant of cer- 
tain spiritual experiences which, In their view, 
are essential to all religious faith and teaching. 

This criticism may not in either case bo 
deemed just; but, since it is honestly given, it is 
worthy of some consideration. T, for one, would 
readily admit that it would be better for Tun 
INDEX, and better for radicalism generally, if the 
positive elements of radical thought were stated 
more clearly and frequently than they are. An 
a private correspondent says, ‘There are hun- 
dreds [who attend upon radical teaching] who 
are really hungering after something to satisfy n 
newly awakened inquiry.“ If these waiting 
minds could be made to see that theology, how- 
ever Interwoven with religion, is not religion, but 
that this is something higher and more univer- 
sal than all theology, the real cause of radicalism 


would, I cannot help thinking, be greatly ad- 


vanced." But, while I would grant that the 
positive side of radical faith does not in gen- 
eral get adequate emphasis, at the same time T 
think our critics are to be reminded that what 
they complain of is not specially the sin of radi- 
cals, but is only one phase of a defect that is 
common to the great body of writers and talkers 
on religion. 

To the first class of critics I would say that 
there seems to me to be very little of religion in 
any of the so-called religious newspapers. I find 
in them a good deal of theological debate, a good 
deal of personal controversy, a good deal of 
trivial detail concerning ecclesiastival matters, a 
good deal of captious criticism and carping dis- 
cussion, a good deal of talk about religion, but 
very little that is really rellgious,—very little 
that is positively uplifting to the apiritual nature. 
If THE INDEX sins in this respect, it la a sinner, 
therefore, in a large company. The truth is, the 
writings that are in the profoundest sense posl- 
tively religious, the writings that go to the 
essence of spiritual things, and to which we re- 
pair for spiritual nourishment and upbullding, 
are very rare. They do not often get into any 
weekly newspaper; they do not come at the bid- 
ding of even every Orthodox editor, But, rare 
as they are, a goodly portion of them, it will be 
found, have been written by the radicals of their 
time. 

Moreover, the question of spiritual nutrimetit 
is very largely a question of difference of appe- 
tite. What is food for one may be poison to 
another. It will not do for those who find their 
spiritual food in the Orthodox Advance, or the 
Unitarian Christian Register, or the Baptist Er- 
aminer, to Bet up their dictum as to what is 
spiritual food for all, and to declare, because 
they nre not fed spiritually by THE INDEX, 
therefore nobody can be. The very articles 
which seem to them only critical and destruc- 
tive, are to others full of inspiration, comfort, 
and strength. What so diaturbe their faith brings 
peace to many souls, in whom the old faith has 
already been disturbed and broken beyond re- 
pair. And this is not a matter of conjecture; 
it is a matter of knowledge, to which the cor- 
respondence of radical writers and speakers will 
bear testimony. 

The other class of critics to whom I have re- 
ferred think that radicalism ia necessarily void 
of religlousnesa because it is ignorant of certain 
experiences which they believe are essential to 
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religion. A writer of this class in Ziona Herald 
Bays :— 


„The radival, whatever his eadowments rat- 
tainments, must admi we think, that the true, 
the devout believer is the subject of an experi- 
enee he himself knows nothin of,—is 1 


by some principle of interior life, giving eleva- 
on of ap It, loftiness of alm, persistency of pur- 
aud joyfulness and gladness of heart even 
n the midst of tribulations, to which he himself 
is an utter stranger." , 
“The radical” probably will not admit any- 
thing of the sort. Methodism ia zenlous, fer- 
vent, vigorous; it has many excellent qualities, 
But when this Methodist writer comes to speak 
of “interior life," of “elevation of spirit," (Hof- 
ness of aim,” “persistency of purpose," “joyful 
ness and gladness of heart even in the midst of 
tribulations,” radicalism ‘certainly will not al- 
low his arrogant claim for the superiority of hia 
faith. Wonder, indeed, at tho arrogance of the 
claim must almost give way to pity for the pov- 
erly of the faith which finds the chief siguif- 
canco of phrases like these in that kind of 
religious experience known aa “conversion” in 
the popular theqlogy. For when the writer 
goes on to prove his sweeping statements aa to 
the spiritual defects of radicalism, it is this ex- 
perience of "conversion" (and the atate of mind 
which he supposes to follow it) which is the one 
“religious oxperience’ of which radicals, as he 
says, can know nothing. But even In thia atate- 
ment he is wide of the truth, As a matter of 
fact, many radicala were once believers in Or- 
thodoxy, and went regularly through the pro- 
ces of "conversion," and know experimentally 
all about it. And some of these persons say that 
they find a serenity, trust, and peace in their 
present views vastly above anything they have 
ever known before. But even granting that 
radicals must admit the charge that they know 
nothing about the religious experience of **oon- 
version,” if tbeir capacity for “interlor life,” 
"loftiness of aim," “elevation of spirit,” be 
called in question, they would rather rest their 
case (not to speak of personal character) on one 
such writing as Emerson'a “Over-Soul,” or 
Wasson's ‘All's Well," than on all the evidence 
for spirituality that "conversion" statistics can 
furnish. It should be remembered, too, that 
Mr. Wasson’s rich poem of trust was written 
when he was stretched on a bed of sickness, 
racked with palin, while poverty and helplessness 
were staring him In the face. If the Evangel- 
ical mind could read such writings as these with- 
out feeling their wealth of spiritual insight, con- 
fidence, and joy, it would, before the religious 
Judgment of the world, rather convict Itself than 
them of the want of a lofty spiritual discern- 
ment. W. J. P. 


ARROGANT CLAIMS, 


I have received a long letter from au Evangel- 
ical clergyman who is, I doubt not, an honest 
and worthy man. The claims he makes, and 
the imputations he casts, are a thing so stereo- 
typed that I prefer to answer them (for the half- 
dozenth time) through Tun INDEX rather than 
privately, 

We radicals who are now in midtile life are, in 
oue respect, very differently situated from our 
predecessor. Many of us are in the second gen- 
eration of radicallam, were brought up In it, and 
learned from it all the good we know, To Im- 
peach its usefulness and healthfulnees is there- 
fore, to us, like Impeaching our fathers and 
mothers; to say that it ls an unwholesome atmo- 
sphere is like telling a bird that the alr la bad for 
his lungs, or a fish that he should of all thingn 
keep away from the water. These were our 
early influences; then when we came to work 
in the world we were taken up by the enthual- 
asm of the great reforms, and trained to what- 
ever we know of self-devotlon In those. Emer- 
son and Parker, Garrison and Lucretia Mott, 
took us In hand; these were our teachers, their 
words were our bibles, their lives of generous 
example shamed ourindolence. What were the 
tt Aata of the Apostles" to us, compared with the 
acts of the abolitionists? 

Now for a good clergyman to write to one thus 
trained that the whole thing is to turn, after all, 
upon the practical work done; but that the 
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churches do it nearly all, and that 

— ichs of the praetical work of reforming 
the world is not characteristic of non-Christians 
ns a class,” ns my friend writes,—this 1s very 
mueh as if, while a train of cars is in full pro- 
greas, some one were tostand up and harangue 
the passengers on the extreme absurdity of trust- 
ing to locomotive engines as means of motion. 
For these mighty propelling forces that moved 
us were never for an instant recognized ms any- 
thing but non-Christian!’ by the Church, until 
their work was so far done that it became an ob- 
jeot for the Church to borrow the glory of their 

deeds. 

T do not doubt the stainless character and pub- 
lie services of multitudes of the clergy; but in 
looking back upon the reforms of the last thirty 
years—Anti-Slavery, Woman's Rights, and the 
various efforts in regard to prison discipline, la- 
bor reform, and the rest—it js impossible not to 
see that they have been forced upon the Christ- 
ian Church, instead of its taking the lead in 
them. Ihave been over this ground so lately 
that I will not here dwell on it; but in regard to 
the Anti-Slavery movement the faet is glaring. 
Not occasional clergymen, only, but the very 
heads of the Theological Seminaries long main- 
tained the rightfuluess of slavery. Professor 


Stuart of Andover wrote to Professor Fisk of 


another Theological Seminary that “slavery 
may exist without violating the Christian faith 
or the Church. President Fisk wrote back 
again—this doctrine will stand, because it Is 
Bible doctrine.” Dr. Taylor of Yale College, the 
head of the theological department, instructed 
his pupils that, “if Jesus Christ were now on 
earth, he would, under certain circumstances, 
become a slaveholder." So plain was all this, 
that Albert Barnes finally made bis powerful 
impeachment of the American Church, which 
yet only echoed what Garrison and other out- 
casts had pointed out long before. “The lan- 
guage of the ministry,” said Mr. Barnes, “and the 

of church-members give such a sanction 
to this enormous evil as could be derived from no 
other source, and such as it is useless to convince 
the world of the evil. Against all this influence 
in the Church in favor of the system, how hope- 
less are all attempts against it; while yet no one 
can doubt that the Church of Christ in this land 
has power to revolutionize the whole public sen- 
timent on this subject, and to hasten the hour 
when in the United States and their territories 
the last shackle of the slave must fall," 

Ho clear is this that my good correspondent 
makes no claim to prove his assertion of the 
greater practical service of the Church in respect 
to any reform but that of temperance, Even here 
the facta are all against him in regard to the origin 
of the movement, as may beseen by the unwilling 
testimony of the same Albert Barnes, speaking 
of temperance :— 


“The ministry hesitated long before they 
dared to use language such as would be under- 
stood, It became necessary to form a society 
out of the Church—though com toa great 
extent of those who were professed friends of 
religion—to do what should have been done in 
it; to endeavor to act upon even church-mem- 
bers and ministers from abroad, and to create 
around them a ponte opinion which would in- 
duce them to take the decided stand which was 
necessary; and by de to bring the Church to 
the tion where it should have been at the 
commencement. The work was arduous and 
long. "The Church stood in the ay of the pro- 
poen of the cause, and still stands in the Way. 

ortifying and sad as it is, I hesitate not to say 


that, taking the country at large, in my ju 
ment there is not so serious an obstacle to es 
entire success of the temperance reformation 
as the habits and opinions of ministers and mem- 
bers of the churches; and it is only by an extra- 
ordinary movement out of the Church that the 
deficiency is to be made up.” 


If there could be more explicit testimony than 
this, I am unable to conceive of it. What the 
influences were that produced this pressure from 
without the Church, may be seen in the fact 
that the firat total abstinence tract with which I 
am acquainted was published by Judge Hert- 
tell, of New York, an avowed infidel, in 1818. 
The celebrated tract by Rev. Justin Edwards 
was published in 1825, and a friend of mine well 
remembers hearing in his boyhood the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Edwards of the bitter hostility 
he then encountered from his clerical brethren. 


TEE INDEX. 


The philosophy of the thing seems to me clenr 
enough. The clergy having been, as a rule, 
honestly nbsorbed in saving the souls of men, 
have left the leadership of practical reforms, very 
generally, to those outside the Church; or else 
have driven them outside by their resolute pref- 
erence of the abstract gospel. In case of the 
temperance reform, the time when the clergy 

to take the chief control of it was when 
the prohibitory law began to be agitated, twenty 
years ngo. I was then a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Temperance Committee, and I re- 
member well how it seemed to me that the cler- 
gymen who flocked to the cause were not 
merely led to it by philanthropic zeal, but by a 
visible remnant of the old love of domination 
and stringent law. It even seemed to me, some- 
times, that they were like Macaulay's Puritans 
who suppressed bear-baiting, not merely because 
it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectator. I do not wish to un- 
dervalue the services of these good men, but I 
confess that the whole tone of Prohibitory Con- 
ventions often seems to me more in harmony 
with the seventeenth century than with the 
nineteenth. 

I have no time to follow my friend into his 
general assertions that it is the characteristic of 
Christianity ‘to go for the great unwashed, under- 
taking on their bebalf burdens that the polished, 
amiable representatives of unbelief will not so 
much na touch with the tip of their fingers." 
Whom he means by these dainty Individuals I 
know not. If perchance it be the writers for 
THE INDEX, I can only say that my chief anxiety 
for most of them is lest they should wear them- 
selves out, as Theodore Parker did before them, 
by trying to do the intellectual work of the age 
and its practical work at the same time. 

T. W. H. 
—— 


CHRIST IX THE CONSTITUTION. 

The National Association for effecting a relig- 
ious amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States held its long and loudly heralded 
Convention, in New York, on the 28th and 27th 
of February. The place appropriately selected 
was the vast subterranean cave of the Cooper 
Union; the hour of assembling was, properly, 
the afternoon, There were in all five sessions; 
two on Wednesday, and on Thursday three. 
Notices of the meetings were sent to all the 
churches on the preceding Sunday, with a ticket 
inviting the minister toaseat on the platform 
which he might find convenient in case the hall 
was crowded, as it was sure to be, The flourish 
of trumpets was solemn. The eall stated the 
objects of the Association, urged their impor- 
tance, and printed the names of the governor, 
bishops, presidents, professors, and men of su- 
thority who gave it countenance. 


Resolved to watch the proceedings carefully, 
I went to the opening session. The hall was 
perhaps one-fourth filled with hard-featured 
men and women evidently from the country 
round about, mostly clergymen und delegates, 
with a few score of the hangers-on who frequent 
the building, The platform was covered with 
chairs, at least one hundred, all empty. At no 
time were there more than ten men on the plat- 
form, including presiding officers and secretaries. 
The only well-known city clergyman present 
during the meetings was the elder Tyng, and he 
appeared but twice. The meeting was called to 
order more than half an hour after the appointed 
moment, and the business of collecting ereden- 
“als occupied some time, apparently not because 
there were so many, but because it was difficult 
to account for their fewness. The audience of 
Wednesday evening was the largest, and that 
meeting was made interesting by the presence of 
some smart dissenters who made it manifest that 
the assemblage was not harmonious in senti- 
ment. But such persons, finding nothing for 
thelr turn, and being threatened with the 
police if they did not keep quiet, remained 
thenceforth away, 

The meetings were dull; no man of eminent 
name or of brilliant parts spoke, No letters 
from distingulshed absentees were read, Tho 
statements were commonplace; the arguments 


were stale; the appeals Those 


were frigid, 


present generally showed assent to the positions 


taken, but without enthusiasm, bardly with 
earnestness, The resolutions being open to eriti- 
cism, even from their favorers, were recommitted, 
the statement about the Bible as the "fountain 
of laws” being especially unsatisfactory, How 
the committee finally reported it, or whether it 
was finally reported at all, I cannot tell. ‘The 
speakers, as much us they could, avoided the 
treacherous ground of theological dogmatism, 
and kept to the safer region of sentiment, 

The reports were not encouraging. The Trens- 
urer announced the receipts for the past year as 
being something more than four thousand dol- 
lars; the expenditures fell a trifle below the re- 
celpts. In regard to wealth (take comfort, dear 
Mr, Editor), it was sadly confessed that the op- 
ponents of the contemplated amendment have 
the advantage. Frequently feeling allusion was 
made to your terrible hundred thousand dollars, 
a sum that suggested the alliance of the opulent 
classes, the co-operation of the great merchants 
and financiers, and an organization as thorough 
us vast. The Rev, Jonathan Edwards, a speaker 
of great assurance and of high authority plainly, 
asserted with unblushing effrontery that the 
“Liberals” had iu their employ, at a salary of 
fifteen thousand dollars, a foreign lecturer who 
was at that very moment going about the country 
inculcating atheism, and ‘un-Americanizing" 
the people, Who ean it be? Dr, Büchner? I 
should have asked the question, had I not stood 
in fear of the policeman who snt two benches 
behind me. There were several matters I 
wanted to ask sbout,—among the rest, the 
contents of certain awful papers which the 
speaker said he had in his pocket (which, par- 
don me, I do not mean to read”), containing 
proofsof most damnable machinations of infida- 
ity to undermine the whole social fabric and 
plunge the country into moral annrehy, Tt was 
too horrible to speak of; a hint at the enormity 
was enough. The docile audience listened with 
wonderment, but made no sign of curiosity, T 
am afraid that, but for the policeman, I should 
have disturbed the meeting with unseemly 
mirth. 

The afore-mentioned Jonathan Edwards made 
no secret of the intentions of the Assoctation, 
He was tender of the Ramuntsts nnd complalsant 
towards the Unitarinns, one of whom, A. D. 
Mayo to wit, they entrapped; also to the Uni- 
versalists, one of whom, Dr. A. A. Miner, en- 
trapped them,—but the atheists found no mercy 
at his hands. He more than doubted whether 
an atheist could be a good citizen, He was 
sure that he ought not to bo allowed to try. 
“Tolerate an atheist! he sald (I quote his very 
words); "there is nothing out of hell I would 
not tolerate as soon.“ He would permit athelsts 
to live in a Christian community, but only as he 
would permit lunatics. 


The presiding officer had a perfect right to ex- 
clude free discussion from the platform. "The 
time belonged to the Convention, not. to its foes. 
The advocates of the amendment called the 
meetings and had the floor. The malcontents 
must do the same. Butsome points, it appeared, 
were not open for debate at all anywhere. The 
Sabbath question, the continuance of the Bible 
in the schools, the marriage laws, and the obli- 
gation of the Christian oath, were indispensable. 
The taxation of ecclesiastical property, the ap- 
pointment of chaplains, the setting apart of 
holidays, might be subjects of discussion; but 
these four things were primary—in respect of 
them no questioning was in order. 

Two things plainly appeared at this grand 
Convention: first, that the movement“ is lu- 
tensely hostile to cultivated free thought; and 
second, that thus far It has no hold on the popu- 
lar mind. The daily papers pald little heed to 
the Convention, reported the proceedings with 
curt brevity, and spoke contemptuously of the 
design of the Association. The publie turned 
the cold shoulder to the demonstration, Noth- 
ing but the respectability of the names on its 
list of officers warranted so serious a feeling as 
wonder, This certainly does not prove the 
movement harmless or insignificant. The very 
heedlessness of the public may make it danger- 
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and by. But it does indicate that, as yet, 
2 solid gains and that the weight 
of the popular sentiment is against it. I am 
confident, for my part, that, when the people 
think it worth considering, they will repudiate It 
with something akin to scorn. They certainly 
will, If future Convention are Uke this last, A 
new set of managers must take the cause in 
hand,—men either more diplomatic or more 
earneat ; èlse the cause ls destined to an early and 
a mortifying end. Unless the alx bishops ap- 

in substantial presence, unless the gov- 
ernors and ex-governors take the field in person 
with their imposing array of dignitaries, lay and 
clerical, we shall suspect that they gave their 
names because they were afraid to refuse them, 
and staid away because they were ashamed to be 
seen, Their conspicuous absence from the New 
York conclave looked like either cowardice or 
insincerity. They might at least give the cause 
a respectable look. 0. B, F. 


LONDON LETTER. 


A DEFENCE OF PUBLIO WORSHIP. 


To Tk EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—A letter signed “C. T. F.," in your paper 
of Janusry 25, leads me to say something In 
defence of what is commonly recognized under 
the term Public Worship." 

Icannot forget that whatever I may ssy will 
be attributed by some ignorant or malicious per- 
son to professional interest. It may be sald: 
“Mr, Voysey is a clergyman himself, and he 
lives by preachlug and conducting public wor- 
ship; and therefore he is interested in malntaln- 
ing a practice eo essential to hia own li vellhood."' 
To thia I can only reply that what I have to say 
about public worship is said and felt by hundreds 
and thousands of those who do not Ilve by the 
practice, but who spend large sums of money to 
keep it up. It may therefore be quite forgotten 
that I am au interested speaker, being only a 
spokesman for those whose worldly interest, 
would lead them to decry public worship, and 
thus to save themselves a heavy tax. 

It ls rightly acknowledged that the rationale 
of public worship turns entirely upon the idea 
we may have of God. Nothing seems to me so 
absurd as to offer prayers or praises, or to ralse 
the heart, to an imaginary Being who is supposed 
to be unintelligent or unsympathetic—to feel or 
to utter any devotional’ sentiment towards the 
um - tolal of things under the name of God, I 
quite admire the sound sense and consistency of 
those who with this panthelstle conception of 
Deity refuse to take any part In offering prayers 
and praises to a Divine Being at all. If God be 
not self-conscious, how can he be conscious of us, 
or of our thoughts? To try to commune with 
such an one ls worse folly than adjuring the 
stars, or telling one’s love to the woods and rocks 
and babbling brooks. 

I also have a contempt for that wretched com- 
promise between Orthodox prayer and no prayer 
at all, which consists in praying to oneself and 
invoking one’s own spiritual energies, trying to 
get steam up“ and to work oneself into an ex- 
Blled (rame of mind,—and then calling that 
prayer ! 

It is a miserable subterfuge, quite unworthy of 
honest men who have any wits to call things by 
their right names. Irall my prayers and praises 
Are addressed to myself, I am certainly wasting 
my time and my breath, and I am a conscious 
fool for my pains. No; let us have one thing or 
the other—words addressed by intelligent be- 
ings to an Intelligent Being, conveying feelings 
which it is a rellef to pour out into s sympathiz- 
lug ear, or no pretence at praying at all; no 
tham pralae by singing of hymns, or other de- 
Vice to mollify Mrs. Grundy or to let the timid 

convert down gently. 

Ihave eaid enough, I hope, to show that I en- 
tirely admit the reasonableness of the objection 
to public worship and ministerial functions on 
the hypothesis of panthelam, or of God being 
‘Unconscious. 

It le because, and only because, I believe that 
God i intelligent and quite as self-conscious 
“Tam, that I think it reasonable to behave 
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if he does. 


Of course I have long outgrown the foolish no- 
tion of thinking to turn him from his will, and I 
would not dictate to him, if I could, in the small- 
est particular; but this abandonment of & child- 
ish folly rather heightena my love and trust, since 
it increases my reverence and, as it were, draws 
me nearerío him than I was before. I delight 
more than ever in his past and present dealings 
(as the supreme Ruler of the universe), and feel 
mueh more inclined than before to pour out these 
feelings of delight in some words or actions. 
The more elevated my conceptlon of the Divine 
character and wisdom, the more I shall desire to 
commune with such a Being, if he be self-con- 


scious and conscious of me. 


Let no one imagine that religion is in any peril 
from the true lessons of scicnce; they are the 
strongest witnesses of true religion. Religion is 
only dying out in the hearts of those who have 
adopted a conception of a Divine Being as en- 
tirely unsupported by science as that of the old 
Science no more declares 
that God is not self-conscious than that God 
made the world in six days. So far as science 
discovers design, adaptation, Intelligence in the 
universe, it is in the path which leads to s self- 
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conscious God, if there be a God at all. 
Now the advocates for public worship base 


their defence of it entirely on their conception of 
a self-conscious God. If that be true, their prac- 


tice is logical and justifiable. Whatever child- 
ish folly may still inhere in the forms used, 
whatever vain repetitions may still be found as 
blemishes In their prayers and songs, the princi- 
ple Ia a perfectly correct and natural one. They 
deal with God as with a Ilving friend; for such 
they believe him to be. They unburden their 
souls of aehing thoughts; they relieve their pent- 
up gratitude by songs of praise; they gratify 
thelr aspirations in the efforts to come Into his 
presence. To ull this we have only to add the 
social elements ln man, the immensely aug- 
mented power which he derlves from combina- 
tion, and the question of public worship is 
solved. These men and women all feel alike 
about God, in that he is to them a dear father 
and faithful friend—a belng not only with a 
mind of his own, but a Acari also; and they find 
their greatest earthly delight in coming together 
to speak to him and to talk of all his woudrous 
works. 

The exigencies of the service soon lead to the 
discovery that it is needful to have some one to 
regulate and conduct the outward forms; and 
hence arises the ministerial function, which is 
also combined with that of the preacher, who in- 
directly fosters those religious feelings which 
have brought the congregation together. 

If public worship is to be done away with, you 
must first rid people of the belief in God; for 
only on the hypothesis of atheism, or its cognate 
pantheism, can the heart of man reasonably 
stifle the religious instincts which are so univer- 
gal and against which eclence bas not one word 


to aay. 

No doubt publie worship, as still practised, is 
full of glaring faults which will in time give way 
before the enlightenment of this age; but man 
will have to be entirely re-made before it can dis- 
appear from the world in which he lives and 

á I am, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 
CAMDEN HOUSE, 
DuLwien, S. E., Feb. 13, 1873, 


In a letter to his friends at home, an Intelli- 

t foreigner states that “when a great man dics 

the United States, the first thing done is to 

a fine statue in his bonor; next, to raise 

of the necessary money; next, to t to 

order any statue; and last, to wonder what. be- 

came of the money," The remark shows close 

observation aud clear Judgment.—American 
Reporter. 


towsrds him as toa father or friend. If he be 
melf-conscious, he must be as sure of all that 
is not himself, and cognizant of me and my 
thoughts. On my part, I am conscious of myself 
and of bim: I know that I feel trust and rever- 
ence and love for him; which would be the 
height of absurdity if he did not exist and did 
not know me, but which ls entirely reasonable 
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BY 8. H. MORSE. 


One thing win not do for all; 
Each one take what he can carry, 
Each one seo where he will tarry, 

And who stands that he don't fall! 

G 


OETHK, 

I DO NOT PROPOSE TO DEBATE with 
whether they shall form their ‘ * 
would. have every one 1 in his 
mind, as I doubt not ho already is persuaded In 
the bias of hia nature. Happily, there is not 
only one way; there are many, And it 
not follow, because one will not join himself to 
pr organization, that therefore he is an ide 
ooker-ou. He does not “stand stil and wait 
while the world moves;" rather he does not 
take hold and do the task you have set. It is 
not that he lacks ''co and fidelity ;" nor 
that bo is waiting for the adhesion of multi- 
tudea.” He has his own method for his own. 
work. Is It right for you, dear friend, to folat an 
issue upon him? Is it for you to make up & case 
and demand his allegiance? True, there Is left 
bim the liberty of refusal; but still le he not un- 
der the ban of your implied censure? I see onl 
that it belongs to you to state cur oM6 Und 
draw to our aide — whom ſt will attract. 

ou, an ey working your way, sacom 
all that is possible for you, and Mrd — emr 
upon and attend i Towards larger ſustice 
and higher civilization?" Certainly, Hut re- 
served to each is the privilege of private Judg- 
ment as regards the best means.“ Hoe is 
and has not the 9 of his opinions" if he 
turn aside to obey another's sense of duty. He 
must follow where his own enthusingm leads. 
"Each one take what he can carry," and suffer 
every soul else to select his own burden and 
serve the universe as he can and must—is that 
not a good gospel? 

[Most certainly; and nothing is further from 
our purpose than to ''folet an issue" upon any 
one. The issue is Aere, to be met or not met. 
We simply believe and say that the American 
people should meet it; but we presume to en- 
sure" nobody. It is enough to atate our belief 
that a public duly now summons us to nc- 
tlon.—Ep.] 


THAT THERE IB A FAR-SPREAD discontent 
among the hired laboring-clagses, no one with 
open eyes and eara will deny. Nor are the 
pe soothed by the reflection that their brethren 

foreign and older countries are worse off than 
themselves. Worse or better, Is not the ques- 
tion. Their best is not satisfying. Nor is the 
complaint primarily that they are worked too 
many hours. Eight houra or ten; no matter 
which; the evil is that only a scant eubalstence 
comes from thelr toil in either case, Les hours, 
they surmise, will In some way elevate them in 
the scale of being, and so open a path to better 
times, It Is all very well for wise heads to offer 
salutary counsel, to apeak of sober, industrious 
— of emt a to Sehe out 75 cL 15 
country all may acq TO , and ge 
if not rich, then well-to-do: all very well, Bul 
the people thus addressed know that there isa 
monster mistake init all. The advice is 
not needed, and the promise le delusive. The 
majority, the overwhelming majority, of hired 
laborers have no future but a hand-to-mouth liv- 
ing. Day in and day out; year In and year out: 
what a little circle hems in their existence! 
And the more you contrive to educate this 
ple, the worse they are off. Knowledge brings 
ambition, converts your palace to s dungeon, 

“Yawps the pit of the Dragon, 

Lit by rays from the Blest." 
The worse they are off—unless they see also the 
ways and the means of improving their condi- 
tion. 

Now what shall truly wise men and women 
“Social Incendla- 


an the im- 
‘(Wealth belongs to those who 
This and much more for which I 


the reformers re ; not overthrown, but 

d over until NA are equitable and Just"); 

“and that labor is entitled to t$ whole produc- 
n 

“The reformers ask, “If not, who is?" Iin- 

cline to think that last is a somewhat — 


zling question. And as to the land busin 
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how is it that we rogard it as 


proper. for ono to 


clnim and oecupy more than he can cultivate nnd | 


really occupy? It requires only the power to 


keep it, to give one man the right, on this same | 


by which he holds now his hundred 
principia — to possess (he world. 1f the air 
could be bottled up and stowed away in nn nir- 
house, I suppose these sume lawful-property 
men, having possession, would be willing to let 
it into our streets and honses at so much per foot; 
and had (he practice descended to us an imme- 
morlal custom,” doubtless we all, as good citi- 
zena, would not only cheerfully nequiesce, but be 
houestly ambitious ourselves of becoming propri- 
olors of extensive almlouses, But the question 
would romain all the same ns to whether air-mo- 
nopaly fitted well into ss whee and humane civil- 
ination, And certainly there woul be "t profes- 
sional agilators’’—Is.it because that prufession is 
not aë lucrative ne come others, Hiat if isso muth 
despised ?—read y anid abounding with "most ex- 
treme and ultra propesitfons, Well, got sanse 
Is good senso, get at ib how you will; anil ko iu 
equity. Lam free to dom, however, Uat T am 
no partisan of leagues, organized ellbris shd the 
Und. But Dam intemsted ii having them well 
reported, that de, nofmisruparle n (eteain and 
method; for there fe an caruostiess and in- 
Lelligenee underneath all Hils platform agitation 
that haa yot £n be respiceted, eresociety will pros- 
por peueegbly. 

‘Yue New xulas p REFORM LEAGUE in ils 
recent wewdons took upon itself the task of defend- 
ing free pooch, and furnished Mrs, Woodhull the 
opportunity of delivering in Boston the speech 
sho had sometime ago arranged to give in Music 
Hall. They hot engaged Tremont Temple, but 
the proprietors broke their agreement when they 
out Mrs. Woodhull would attend, Another 
sm] hall was secured, and the suppressed 
speech " was given, and Boston still lifts its bead 
above the seat OF Mrs. Woodhull it cun fairly 
bo anid that she is à woman in earnest. T have 
heant no conirafy V qwe from all who listened 
to her; nnd she had the attention of some very 
competent judges, as the readers of Tue INDEX 
would ajree if PF should enll the Hist, Much of 
the prejudice against her is itself vulgar," and 
t have heard far more ‘obscenity’ titterod 
nbouther than ever escaped her lips. To say 
that she is often extravagant in speech, is to say 
what the majority of cven very liberal people 
would aMrm, But no one will say that she is 
firing shots at random out of sheer wat lonuess 
from a love of notoriety, She hiv a philosophy 
in which she believes desperately, und Garrison 
himself was not more determined to be heard. 


YESTERDAY ONE MIGIT WAVE Wished for n 
dozen pairs of ears. There were certainly many 
n it attractions. My own feet lead nie to the 

all of the 25th Society, where Samuel Johnsou 
delivered à magnificent discourse on *""Transcenz 
dentalism." "Phat itehould be published secte 
to be a general exclamation at tho close, 
turned to the morning papers for their report 
and found that he had suffered. well nigh ns 
much as the labor reformers, Pity! 


I SEE THAT Dm. Fevron bore testimony 
ngainst Mr, Murray's heresies, given in THE IN- 
DEX last week. Fulton seems to be about the 
only Orthodox preacher in Boston who now con- 
sistently “stands up for Jesus." This time how- 
ever he had to come to the defence of Paul, To 
speak ill of the great apostle was to sneer at the 
whole doctrine of Christianity. Dr. Fulton 
mourned for the good old days when “the saintod 
Griffin won for Park Street Church the name of 
‘Hell-Fire Corner." Then there was "travail 
with souls and genuine conversion, But the 
old times will not return, Dr. Fulton. And we 
are all hastening on to the new. 


Di. FREEMAN CLARKE summed up Unitari- 
anism, and he found the result full of satisfac- 
tion. *Unitarians have not become a grent de- 
nomination, with thousands of a not 
the great tree, but the little leuven which has 
changed the whole character of Orthodox teach- 
ing in the Northern and Eastern section of the 
country," Hesaw in the Roman Chureh “union 
without freedom ;" in the Protestant Church 
"freedom without union," and looked for u £rie 
Catholie Chureh in whieh union and freedom 
would be united. ‘“Unquestioning assent, said 
he, is less pleasing to God than honest denial,” 
One could infer from this, observing the modern 
lendeney of men, that the pleasures of Delty 
for sometime to come are likely to have manl- 
fold increase, 


MR, ALGER SPOKE YESTERDAY of "The Place 
of the Dramatic Art in Human Life," From 
the reports T guther a most favorable impression, 
Next Sunday lie will treat of the moral char- 
acter of the modern dramu, He is reported as 
saying, In regard to the great standing countro- 
versy between the Church und the theatre, that 
one reason of its existence is the direst antago- 
nismof the spirit and ends of the dramatic and 
the ecclesiastical arts. The former regards life 
asajoy, aud endeavors to add to its happiness; 
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while the latter considers it but a penance, and 
acts nod teaches accordingly. There is, there- 
fore, nn irreconcilable antagonism,” Mr. Alger, 
in concluding, gave a decision on the merits of 
the controversy, by drawing a comparison be- 
tween Pericles, “n king of men when men were 
kings," and n Roman Catholic saint; much in 
favor of the former. 


Literary Department. 


NOVICE TO PUBLISILERS.—AU books designed for re 
viin dn these columns muat be addressed to THE INDEX, 
TOLL DU, 0140; 


RECEIVED. 


. Bt ahn never In Asin Minor. Irenie- 
tete of te Churelimen of the Second Cen- 
wi. Published by the Author, GEORGE 


Ax Oves Question, A Novel. Hy Jawes Dk MILLE, 

of rhe Lady of the Ico," „Tue American 
te. With Fliustrations by ALFRED FRED- 

Elch. Now York: D, Ar'PLETON & CO. 1873. 


Tun Mopzrus TirxkER. An Organ for the Most Ad- 
vaneal 5peentlattouns in bola pha Sceneo, Sovlolo- 
eyo ane Hellaglon. New York: Davin WESLEY & Co., 
Ny, T Warren street, 187d. [No Z.] 


COMTEX vom AMEN prr TIT LAW EN IP'OUSTS WHERE- 
IN Trin La Caous vo Womex, Conference of the As- 
soclution for (ie Defence of Personal Rights, held in 
the Queen's Hall, Both Street, Liverpool, Nov. H, 
Wh Iov. G, Hutler inthe Clar, A, IRELAND & CO., 
ral Mali. ise, 

Voysny ESTADLISIMENT FUND. 
upto Jan. 21, D735. 

Gurten AND I'NNTILEISM.—A TILEISM, Tun ADOM 


TION NAME LATUPUDINAMIANISM, Serious by 
Kev, MA Voyskv i St, George's Hall, London. 


Via Catoni: or, Puussnges from the Aatobiosrmapliy 
of a Country Porson, Part. I. Tuz PESTATKEUCH. in 
Contrast WIth the Selenee nnd Moral Sense of our Age, 


Report of Committee 


, By EDWARD VANSITTART 

ue AnocTrI AYER. By Prof, 
. W. NEWMAN AH published by Tomas SCOTT, 
Ley. No. II Phe Termee, angular Itond, Upper Nor- 
wu, Lauda, 5, I. 

Leonato Whosds o. Laok Axp now To RicnT 
THEM. Adiles of DAMON. Y. KrrGokk before the 
Coin máitbiesor Hae Consti utiond Con yen thou of Penn- 
sylviunia, 


"ure Hauer SCHOOLItOUSE 
Late, Publisher, Boston 


Vick Ms "rHATED FLORAL GULIN. 


velot, Ne 


Av NuüwnURY, MASS. 


For iN, Ro- 


Bugs & Weritin's. Dinar Puota GUIDE for 
yd. Mocbheser, N. Y. 

Tix METHOD of QUANTITATIVE INDUCTIONA, By Dr. 
rave snes, Davenport, Iowa. 1872. 

(Tuv MAS Eng.) Futte Wr Jantary and Feb- 
ruazy. 

Der Eures. Fehbrunr, Ia. Redigirt vou Dr. Fi. 
Liss. Nuw York z tuni THLENKOOUS PUBLISHING CO. 


Tun dFKuiitops MAGAZINE AND MONTILLY Review for 
Murebi, isa Bostons L.C. How LES. 


Tu HARALD or HTeALTH for March, 1873, 
Woon a Honntook, 


Tre SCHOOL LAnoxaTory or PIrYsIcal SCIENCE, Iowa 
City, lown. 
Towa SCHOOL Jovftx AL for March, 1573, Des Molues. 
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Ist in Mit der Leligionsunterricht der 
rebsechaden unsrer Zeit? Beleuchtung und 
Widerleguig der von Dr. Frivz SCHULTZE 
gegen Religiositit, Religionslehrer und Re- 
ligionsunterrioht erhobenen. Vorwürfe und Be- 
nehuldigungen, von Dr. EDMUND Spress. (Is 
Religious Instruction in reality the Cancerous 
Evil of Our ‘Time? An Examination nnd 

Refutation of the Repronches and Char 

which Dr. Fritz Schultze makes against 

ligion, Religious Teachers, and Religious In- 

etrucilon, by Dr. Edmund Spiess.) Jena, 1873, 

Svo pp. 30. 

This is a enustie criticism of the pamphlet on 
the subject of religious instruction Ta the publie 
schools; which was noticed in these columns 
some weeks ngo (No. 1602), Both authors are 
lecturers in the university at Jena. The sub- 
stance of Dr. Schultze’s essay first enme before 
the public in the form of a speech made at the 
annual convention of the teachers of Thuringia 
which was held in Jena in Ovtober lust. The 
speech made a grent and favorable impression 
upon the teachers, and at the close thereof the 
president of the convention took occasion to 
thank the speuker officially for the “olden 
words! which be had uttered. Dr. Spiess tells 
us thut the printed *Admonition" has been 
widely read and commented upon, both favor- 
ably and unfavorably. It was to be expected, of 
course, Chat such a tremendous arraignment of 
that which is given in the schools of Germany 
under the name of religious instruction would 
excite opposition in the ranks of the clergy, The 
plan for reform suggested by Dr. Schultze would 
naturally be considered by them tantamount to 
nn invitation to commit, so far as the schools are 
concerned, religious Aara-kiri, For what the 
ecclesiastic, of whatever name or denomination, 
wy Teast endure the thought of, is rational edu- 
cation, The idea of having the years of child- 
hood, when the mind is most receptive, slip by 
without getting the dogmas of his chureh woven 
into its very texture, is horrible to contemplate. 


New York: 


Religion taught upou the basis of Nature and 
history is of all things just the one he docs not 
want. Instruction as to the laws of matter and 
of mind, real insight into the various phases of 
religious development, is to him an abomina- 
tion. pii ond that is not neutralized and 
made of non-e by unc Peiper): faith in tho 
ecclesiastical plan of salvation, is to him the most 
dangerous of all human acquisitions, and this 
from the simple fact that it is fraught with peril 
to the ecclesiustical institution. 

To a certain extent, at least, Dr. Spiess repro- 
sents this feeling in the pamphlet before us. He 
denies the right of his colleague, who is a natur- 
alist and a Darwinian, to utter a word in favor 
of Uo agi instruction of any sort, nnd ch 
him with inco: uence that he docs not make 
war upon all religion as such. The monastic” 
theory of the universe is in his view essentially 
atheistic, or at least pantheistic, which is to him 
practicully the same thing; and as such it is the 
utter negation of the constituent elements of all 
religion, After thus putting his opponent out of 
court, the critic, nevertheless, proceeds to argue 
with him; and on some minor points it must be 
conceded that he nains an easy Victory. That 
there are contradictions in statement, at least, in 
Dr. Bchultze's pempsier it is not diffieult to 
show, Butin our judgment these contradietions 
lie upon the surface and do not touch the essence 
of the matter itself, The use of the Bible, for 
instance, as the bnsis of religious instruction in 
schools seemed to Dr. Echultze to be 1 to the 
very gravest objeetions from & moral point of 
view. What propriety could there be, he asked, 
in holding up to the German qon of to-day, as 
a patte: morals, “a nomadic people whose in- 
terests scarcely went beyond cattle-raising, ent- 
ing and 3 sexual love and superstition, 
—a people like the ancient Hebrews, who were 
addicted to polygamy and the keeping of 
barems; among whom even human sacrifices 
were still offered; u people which was in every 
respect far beneath our present stage of develop- 
ment?" 

“T know from my own experlence (he said) 
that not only I but my fellow-seholurs learned 
our first immoral views in rd to the sexual 
relatious from the Bible, And almost every one 
has had the sume experience. We came from 
our homes pure and free from all such notions; 
it was in the hour for religious instruction 
where we learned what we ought not yet to have 
known, where our attention was called to things 
that were wholly new to us, and which for that 
very reason powerfully excited our fancy and im- 
pelled us to filthiness in word and deed. Pas- 
sages like Leviticus xviii., or 2 Sumuel xvi. 21, or 
like the Song of Solomon, were read with zeal, 
nnd I know that as boys we were greatly as- 
tonished to find such smutty stories [ Zoten], as 
we called them, in the Sacred Scriptures; ihat 
in connection with the Song of Solomon we used 
to laugh at the interpretation given in the head- 
ings, an interpretation which our unperverted 
understandings could not get out of the words, 
for we found nothing but a love-song in it—and, 
indeed, one of the most sensuous sort—just as the 
critical theology does to-day, Our respect for the 
book did not increase, but decreased, the more 
we became acquainted with it; not because we 
were immoral, but because in virtue of our do- 
mestic education we stood above the ancient 
Hebrews. And how utterly perverse it wus in 
our teachers to warn us of vices which we knew 
nothing about, of which we had not the remoteat 
idea! In connection with the interpretation of 
the prohibition of adultery, a word which for 
us had not as yet the lenst meaning, the vice, 
for example, which takes its name from what is 
related in Genesis xxxviii. was not merely hinted 
at, but held plainly before our eyes. e were 
cheerful active boys, who played with each other 
in the rough and tumble of the street and into 
whose heads such things had never entered. 
Now our eyes were suddenly opened; the thing 
seemed interesting to some; and when the in- 
sane asylums receive n large proportion of their 
inmates through this vice, I should not like to 
guarantee that the foolish instructions of the 
teachers in religion have not laid the foundation 
‘for subsequent mental and physical ruin." (pp. 


25, 20. 

To duis Dr. Spiess objects that the Catholics 
and others, who ure not instructed in the Bible, 
are also acquainted with these thin There is 
no lack of opportunity to learn them, and, if 
some learn them in the way above suggested it 
would be just us reasonable to wish to abolish 
fire because it sometimes burns down houses, 88 
to desire to do away with Biblical instruction on 
that account. He then goes on to say :— 

“This squeamishness in respect to the Bible is 
all the more striking the less particular met are 
accustomed to be on this point in regard to other 
books, We do not speak of the daily Ie or of 
novelistic literature, but rather of the Greek, 
Roman, and German classies, where there is cer- 
tainly ground enough for similar apprehensions. 
And as a matter of fact Louis XIV, of France did 
cause the Greek and Roman clussics to be edi 
by Huet and Bossuet in usum delphint (for the 
erown-prince or dauphin), who carefully ex- 
pun E bas t everything nar 1 —.— 
kive andjinsidious; e apparen mpro} 
remarks or allusions of Homer and Horace, of 


= er ole 


Nepos und Oviil, In. Pinto and A ristrpilinmes, and | 


Y ull umler densi, Bat who now pea ls 
T in such mutilntod editions! The 
Aixtv«fonr volumes of the Delphin ediüon ure re- 

arded as curiosities, but are nowhere used in 
—— asa wrong done to au 
author to cut up and botch his work. And yet 
this is What In our day men demand ahall be 
done with the Bible, for the many reforms now- 
a-d out not for u selection and collection 
of Biblion: sayings and stories, not for an anthol- 
ogy, but for a mutilation and alleged improve- 
ment of the sacred scriptures, that they may 
crowd the Bible first out of the school and then 
enter a e sem onde that thls fan very cheap 
Been al 
. gument. If the classics were read as 
iration of God, 
mis thing that relates to ths 
e guides in everything tha 8 
est human interests, there would be some 
sense In comparing them as books of instruction 
with the Bible, What in the classics is immoral, 
the pupil may at least regard as such; but when 
men festering with sin are re ted ns God's 
jal favorites in a book which is held up as 
divine, how ahall the moral sense escape corrup- 


tion? 

must not, however, be supposed that Dr. 
pies comes forward as the champion of relig- 
jous instruction in the schools just as it is. He 
also ig of the opinion that thero is great room for 
improvement. Indeed, he says very clearly 
that, ju order to improve it, a more direct activ- 
ity of the Church will be necessary AH a UNE 
tobe tolerated in the schools of the State. He 
therefore thinks It will be necessary to give this 
instruction under the immediate auspices of the 
Church and in another place, leaving the State 
to provide only for secular education. In shor 
in order to save the Church, he demands that ! 
be separated from the State altogether aud left to 
ati itself without interference upon the vol- 


untary prinelple. 


Tug RELIGION OF HUMANITY. By, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, New York: David G., Francis, 17 
Astor Place. 1873. 


We cannot name a book that is more full of 
the new spirit, the best splrit of modern times, 
than this. It is not a “body of divinity ;" but 
rather the soul of it. It is not a philosophy, or- 
ganized and organizing ; but rather the presence 
of meditative mind, playing about the highest 
problems and suggesting countless excursions of 
the understanding. It is not n manual of sci- 
ence; but it has the inspiration of the scientific 
spirit, creating a boundless reverence for the 
truth of things and restraining the tendeucy to 
settle down complacently in "the conceit of 
knowledge without the reality." It is not a 
poem; but it glowa with the prismatic n 
of imagination, and touches every topic wl 
the graceful pencil of su artist. In short, it isa 
book quite unique of its kind, sketching rather 
than formulating, intimating rather than demon- 
atratiog, grouping noble thoughts in a bouquet 
at the ion of au almost perfect taste 
rather than co-ordinatiug definite conclusions in 
a system rigidly reasoned out. Whoever has n 
stomach only for exhaustive discussions will be 


T. V. 


disappointed by it; itis not the purpose of the 
volume to deal with these. Yet there is eritl- 
cism of surprising 


bly, moral aed spiritual Insight of magoli- 
eu! and spiri 0 al 
cent depth, Few thinkers in America have en- 
Joyel larger opportunities than Mr. Frotbing- 
ham for a wide and rich and varied culture, and 
no one has made more diligent use of them ; but 


the harvest reaped appears in the general quality 
of his style and thought rather n in any co- 
Acervatlon in es  Abumdance of 


granari 

nectar and am is here for Olympian pal- 
ates; but hardly a “square meal’ for the av- 
emge man, For this reason we should antici- 
pe Oe the Religion of Humanity will be a 
delighted in by some and unappreciated 
hy others. The beauty of it will charm and fas- 
einate many, like a * landscape seen 
through ever-shifting and ving mists; but 
it will not serve as a guid k to one who 

simply wants to find his way 05 the next town. 
uclere nre twelve chapters, on ‘Tendencies,’ 
God,” “Bible,” UC ist,” “Atonement,” 
Power of Moral Inspiration,“ "Providence," 
The Moral Ideal," “Immortality,” “The Edu- 
ition of Conscience,” “The Soul of Good in 
si) ‘The Soul of Truth In Error,” These 
be don es are handled, not exactly as would 
ilt the born systemizer, but certainly as 
i lbe done by the man of large and trained 
ui sence whose whole being, moral and men- 
^ concentrated on the high aim of inter- 
bsc ng lo this age its own essuess, hunger, 
8 tim The spirit of affirmation pervades 

«TY Page, and vitalizes every sentence. 

thon ln en a book of convictions. Al- 
— sort of construction here essayed is 
— such as to elude the perception of the 
Mar Who knows no construction that is 
ing Mdo were mechanical, no one whose think- 
tp minated by the modern faith in Natural- 
effort io fail to note the niaus formativus, the 
a product A — of which the book is 
Weaympathize both with the pur- 


citi ——:x —-„V 


TES. INDEZ. 


pose aod with Hur method of 3b. Life murt In- 
Weed be rationalixed m (s Orte Ma lows, its 
Ideale; apd the tusk of roilonalizing it can be 


accompliisied in no other way than that here 
indicated. The great basis of all future religious 
thinking must be that of ezperiencc,—not con- 
strued in the somewhat narrow and technical 
fashion of those who, like Mill and Spencer, present 
themselves as tho professed champions of “ Ex- 
perientiallum," but rather taken as embracing 
the totality of all that is real in external Nature 
and internal consciousness, To be frank, we do 
not believe that Mr. Frothingham's great aim 
can be realized very soon. Philosophy 
must be rationalized before religion can be; aud 
we look upon 8 ns needing the most 
wees and absolute reform. Yet the method 
t must govern this reform of mon: itself, 
the method of applying scientific principles of 
analysis and synthesis to the totality of human 
experience, is here foreshadowed, A fine intui- 
tion, anticipating by a quick flash the slower 
B of an Intelligence that knows preeisel 
yw it works, lights up many a paragraph whic! 
to most readers, we dare say, will seem diffi- 
eultly comprehensible. How false nre the Judg- 
ments of the average reader ou a book like this! 
A phrase or a sentence indicating incredulity sa 
to the stock-tenets of theology will rivet his at- 
tention, alarm his fears, nn uter eclipse the 
general scope of the writer; and what is in its 
very warp and woof uffirmative will be forth- 
with branded as “negative” and “destructive.” 
This falsity of judgment we have so often had ta 
note in the current eriticisms of Tus INDEX 
that we do not believe our friend will escape it. 
Nothing will seem constructive to the Christian 
that does not attempt to repair the ever-widen- 
ing breaches in Christianity. There is no help 
for this. It is necessary now not to he anxious to 
win the reputation of architects. The new con- 
structions of acientific thought resemble the old 
ones of dogmatic theology as little asa wing 
oak resembles a tombstone. We must be con- 
tent with building nolselessly and unobtrusively, 
as the new sap of the cambijum-layer builds fresh 
cella out of sight under the bark of the tree. It 
is enough to know that we do indeed build, and 
not destroy, notwithstanding the decomposition 
that goes on all the faster use of our work. 
If the spreading ivy, thrusting itself deeper and 
deeper between the old stones of tlie abbey, pries 
them slowly out of their place and reverses the 
toil of the ancient masons, none tlic less is the 
process one of life rather than of death. Aud he 
who fails to feel the truth of this in reading 
these noble pages is one of those who will con- 
tribute nothing to the flunl verdict of mankind 
upon their merit. P. E. A. 
—̃ — —— - - 


TYLOR'S PRIMITIVE CULTURE” 


ARTICLE FIRST.—GENERAL CHARACTER OF MR. 
TYLON'S WRITINGS. 


To take note of facts without regard to what 
might have been, or could have been, or should 
have been, according to some scheme of imagin- 
ation, or d , or enthusiasm, is the sound and 
sure rule under which the researches of Mr. Ty- 
lor have been conducted, with n result in the 
highest degree gratifying to the strictly positive 
or scientific student. Jn the present volumes we 
have the larger and more important portion of a 
work the introductory portion of which was 

]ven to the public in 1865, In a volume on Thr: 
Barly History of Mankind und the Development 
of Civilization, the second edition of which ap- 

last year. In the three volumes, extend- 

ng to nearly fourteen hundred octayo pages, and 
constituting a comprehensive survey of verified 
facts and gener tions pertaining to the 
early growth of the human mind, there are con- 
tained, in admirable completeness and order, re- 
suite of pr a rry study the Interest and six- 
nificance of which cau hardly be overstated. 
Facts such as Mr. Tylor has collected woul! con- 
strain curious attenua and startle 88 
prepossesslons, even if they come only ns re- 
rta; but pete the Gomes ed scrutinized, veri- 
Re , confirmed, and arranged, as to compel the 
assent which is duc to science firmly established, 
and to cut clear through the opinions and preju- 
dices which have hidden from living men the 
true h of human nature. Not that Mr. 
lor the doubtful and difficult paths 
which ethnography opens out in so many direc- 
tions, with indue confidence or the least dog- 
matic audacity; but that he so 3 RO 
fairly, so wisely discriminates what is ev dent 
from what is uncertain, and so candidly suggests 


open. views where clear conclusions nre impos- . 
sible 


as to make the strongest Impression of eci- 
entific veracity, süd also to afford to ordinary 
judgment the very best menns of catimating 
facts and forming conclusions He is never 


of recognizing the ible hypothesis 
whic he does not imuself accept; he recurs 


0 IVE CULTURE: Researches info the Develop- 
ment of M hology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, und Cus- 
tom. By EDWARD B. TYLow, Author of “Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind," Ke. In Two Yol- 
umes, London: John Mor 1571. e 

“Os n'eat pas duns les posstbilites e'est dans homme 
mèmo qu'll faut étudier l'homme; i) nes ngit pas d'im- 
aginer ce qu'il qurott pà ou ua fatre, minis de regarder ce 
qu'il felt.“ —DE ROE. 


enustsnfly to the explanation of the Clear aad 
Hiaplo prineipies which seem to him to be a 
general expression for the best known facta: 
and these facts themselves he never omits to nel 
duly in order before the reader, in statements 
which are models of scientific clearness, ccu- 
racy, nnd completeness Again and again he 
invokes that just comprehension, that 1 and 
fair eonsideration, that sympathetic ap rectation, 
which nre so rare a frult of even high scientific 
training, and so nearly impossible a result of or- 
dinary education unless in instances of emanci- 
pation wrought by unusual power and quality of 
mind. He never forgets, and never alow: his 
reader to forget, that even among facts the most 
widely remote from those of t culture, and 
in the presence of generalizations offensive to the 
last degree to present opinion, science, which ia 
but another name for trutb, must see er- 
actly as Nature gave them; and speak of them 
with the gracious veracity with which, when they 
were her freshest and fairest results, N ature pro- 
nounced them vay good. That Nature was at 
all right in liking her work, Mr. Tylor nelther 
affirms nor denies; be only insists that Inveetiga- 
tion, to be fruitful of sound results, mustbe en- 
tirely appreciative, stud, Aztec, or Algon- 
quin, or Australian mind with a courtesy as dee 
and true as that of the creative en wi 
was content with these steps In the aue long de- 
velopment of man. The attitude may be em- 
barrassiug to minds held in the grasp of convic- 
tion that man was fearfully and horribly made, 
or unmade, in the sav: aud barbarous stages 
of culture—this Mr. Tylor does not deny; but 
with admirable calmness and candor he requires 
the student, in order to truth and sureness of 
study, to look ns closely, as carefully, and with as 
keen an interest nnd as candid an pim 
as if every lineament of the face of primitive 
man were wholly pleasing to modern feeling. 
Guarding hi f with extreme care t 
sentiment of any kind, other than pure of 
truth for its own sake, and assuming that stud 
at lenst must pronounce anything good whic! 
contributes to exact knowledge, Mr. Tylor sur- 
veys the facts of remote human history and 
enumerates the rudimen tendencies of the 
human mind, in a spirit which is singularly hu- 
mane only because it is entirely scientific. Few 
renders, whatever thelr pre ons of opinion, 
can follow this survey without learming to con- 
cede the filness and necessity of a comprehen- 
sive and generous 9 of man, under all 
the eireumstanees of his existence, wholly apart 
from any view that may be taken of man's in- 
tellectual, ethical, or theological position, Of 
manas man, in the lowest as in the higher 
stages, Mr. ‘Tylor writes with a fairness which 
has not merely sclentific, but high moral and 
almost religious value. So conspicuous a merit 
deserves the most cordial acknowledgment. 
And with equal fairnefs Mr. Tylor takes care to 
bring into view, and to fully 3 vog 
opiníons, other than hisown, which have been, 
or which might be, derlved from the facta of an 
branch of his subject, and the existence of which 
necessarily modifies the degree of certainty with 
which he can affirm his own conclusions. What 
may be called scientific hesitation, the refusal of 
inquiry to permit even a high degree of probabli- 
ity to establish a conclusion in the face of a m 
sible contrary judgment, is n conspicuous feature 
of Mr, Tylor's method, and one which will eom- 
mand for him the high respect of thoroughly 
scientific inquirers. And as is usual with Inyes- 
tigutors thus nicely faithful to pure science, con- 
cerned for truth and for nothing else, and expert 
in discovering nnd estimating facts, Mr. lor 
3 proves the superior power of his 
method by touches of penetration, happy sug: 
ion, and felicitous reconstruction, whic! d 
much to the completeness of his success in a dif- 
ficult task. The application of his conclusions 
to current opinions, and especially their bearin, 
upon popular theological views, & task whic 
Mr. Tylor leaves entirely to whomsoever ft may 
concern, will be anything but satisfactory to 
readers accustomed to identify their own notions 
with absolute truth, and to see no other divine 
revelation than that of their own theological 
and ecclesiastical traditions; but there ean be 
few even among these who will not peruse these 
learned and candid pages with hearty satisfac- 
tion, and with admiration for the love of truth, 
the Interest in man, and the scientific sagacity 
which they everywhere show; while to the true 
lover of science, who believes that the selentific 
splrit is the sure key of knowledge, and knowl- 
r. 


ige the only gate of progress, Mr. Tylor's la- 
bore will edd another to tbe triumphs oF positive 
truth over supposititious opinion. pv ee 


The keel ploughs ten thousand leagues of ocean 
and leaves [s trace of its deep-graven furrows. 
The chisel scars only a few inches on the face of 
a rock, but the story it has traced is read by u 
hundred generations, The eagle leaves no trace 
of his path, no memory of the place where he 
built his nest but the patient mollusk has bored 
n little hole in the marble column of the temple 
of Berapls, and the monument of his labor out- 
lasts the altar and the etatue of the divinity.— 
Dr, Holmes. 
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de taken to avoid them ; 
ater no Te edi bs qoreá io Errata. 
AN. Articles for dr! should ba SHORT, and 
written only on ane side Qf. o 2m 8. 
N, A. Hlegibly written articles avery chance 
publication, 
WHO IS JUDGE STRONG? 

The government of the United States was cre- 
ated bys nnd M supposed 
constitution and the general principles of W^ 
and equity therein e It ean 
coin money, borrow money, and tax to the ex- 
tent of its necessities; but it cannot take private 

y for public use without just compensa- 

on, nor impair the obligation of contracts (the 
latter by Inevitable implication), By an 
principle of law and common sense, what it 

— Pg it cannot 15 indirectly, ` 

I 'vernmen en 

terrible rebellion of Aarchalders, felt obliged to 
exercise its power of borrowing money, taxation 
dag too eW a process to satisty its necessities. 
Ax security for the re-payment of the money it 
borrowed, it gave its notes able either at a 
fixed time fui with in or at no 
fixed time and without interest. In spite of the 
non-payment on demand of these latter notes, 
the certainty that they would be received for 
taxes and some other dues to the preron 
and the probability that they would ultimately 
be paid in coin, gave them more or less value as 
a currency, but did not keep them up to the 
standard of value marked by coin. In Febru- 


, 1862, with a view to Increase their 
* 
e ler ' whe vate cred- 
itors were ol to receive these notes at their 


bliged 
full face in satisfaction of debts, past or future, 
This was equivalent to an impairment of the ob- 
ligation of all existing contracts, and indirectly 
to an assumption by the vernment of the 
power to debase the national coinage ; that is, to 
unjiz the value of money ; whereas the constitu- 
tion only gives it the power to fix. Hence the 
legal tender act was u palpable violation of the 
constitution; and Congress in committing this 
crime exemised the most pernicious prerogative 
ofn „tie government. 
was "necessity ;’’ ‘self-preservation.” 
But there was no n ty: The resources of 
the loyal States were abundantly sufficient, and 
the war would eost no more if its expenses were 
assessed equitably on creditors and debtors, than 
if the former class were sacrificed, partly for the 
benefit of the latter and partly for the benefit of 
the government, A wer who accepts his own 
notes as — md — = 8 ORA nothing 
allowing them epreciate, by refusing spe- 
— when ö ra he can — 
ways comman: paying sufficient interest— 
Cates iso Chiligad to pay in discount, or loss of 
pu power of the currency; whatever he 
saves m interest, and possibly more, Under the 
circumstances a high rate of interest was inevit- 
able. The government avoided it nominally, 
but paid it really and to a vastly unnecessary ex- 
tent, in the use of its own deprecinted and Hut- 
ting T: The legal tender act was no 
more effective in repler the treasury, in- 
deed it was less so, than an ance on the rate 
of interest of the government bonds would have 
been, What it did do was to victimize to a cer- 
tain indefinite extent the creditors of existing 
contracts, us payments became due; and the 
vernment temporarily shared to a certain in- 
definite extent with the debtors in the plunder, 
But the government, in its implied power of 
honest self-preservation, plainly had the right to 
take for the public use, as it took men, any kind 
of property, of either creditor or debtor, on mak- 
ing Just compensation; and auch compensa- 
tion could not have differed much from six per 
cont. government bonds at par equal to the gold 
value at the time of the property taken. There- 
fore there was no “n Ly" of robbing ored- 
itors at all by the legal tender act. 

‘This ill-starred act, this atrocious blunder, has 
heen permitted to outlive all pretence or benetit 
to the government. Its sole effect as to contracts 
made since its passage is to give advantage to 
the shrewdest and most way speculator in any 
contract involving timo, whether he be debtor or 
Peer 

e question about Judge 
Strong. Just before the present administration 
X Into bp e eat Justice Chase 
and am; e e Court had decided 
that the lerer fender wow so far unconstitu- 
tional that a debt contracted prior to February 
25, IR eM: he pun in tha: eer not promis- 
sory e greenbacka;" This ap- 
mes MP 8 of s 15 
paym necess un was according! 
in the President's inangural, the 


mise 
was discovered that there 
bench of the Su 
be sui 
be rev 
gamblers, 


cornerers, and sharp- 


TELE INDHX- 


be indefinitely prolonged. It was done hy find- 
ing two reyes who were smart enough to argue 
the seal from the face of a bond, and who could 
be depended on for the still more difficult job of 
reversing 1 — Y — x ent the Chief 
Justice’s almost self-eviden: teous " 
Their names were STRONG. and BRADLEY. 
How they performed their job, to the eternal 
disgrace of the bench they oceupy, may be seen 
hy reference to 12 Wallace’s U. 8. pages 
539-570. Btrong took the lead, an vered 
“the opinion of the court.“ With pottifogging 
worthy of a Tombs lawyer, this relic of the 
ages Obfuseates a matter ns plain as the eighth 
commaudment of the decalogue, through twenty- 
six mortal y 
This same William Strong is the U. S. Justice 
who, having ed and decided out of the Con- 
stitution the jm of one of the most important 
commandments of Moses, is now calling national 
conventions to interpolate into it the God of 
Moses and the semi of Paul. Having judi- 
cially dethroned and beheaded honesty, he 
seeks 1 to enthrone und establish relig- 
jon by law. ave the followers of the Lam 
made up their minds to rush into polities under 
the leadership of the fox ? 


ELIZUR WRIGHT. 
Boston, Feb, 23, 1873. 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION, 


The God-in-the-Constitution party held two 
meetings on Wednesday and three on Thursday, 
Feb, 26 nnd 27. The meetings were held sole 
on the mutual admiration plan, and were not in 
any sense intended for discussion. a few 
of the speakers set up men of straw and then de- 
molished them, greatly to their self-glorifiention, 
amid the — of their sainted bottle-hold- 
ers. By a judicious distribution of carda, solicit- 
ing names as members, it was ascertained that 
four hundred and sixty-six persons residing in 
nineteen States and one Territory of this - 
fearing nation wished their names enrolled. At 
no time did the entire number of ns in the 
hall exceed nine hundred. A rs dozen of 
addresses were delivered: nothing new or start- 
ling was developed. The speeches were charac- 
terized by a wantof logic, power of windy dè- 
clamation, lack of information, and remar e 
mis-statements; still, considering that the speak- 
ers were mostly of merely local reputation, one 
cannot feel surprised that they should fail to 
give lustre to their cause. I must compliment 
some of them fortheir powerful lungs; poor For- 
rets roar would have seemed a mera whisper 
compared with their bellows. As a rule, the ad- 
dresses were tem with modera: and 
consideration; a little denunciation and black- 
guardism was indulged in asa tid-bit for the 
country members by those anxious to obtain 
commendatory applause. ‘The infidel o 
ation at Toledo, of which THE INDEX is the 
organ," was well advertised by the speakers ; sa 
prepare for an increased subscription list. e 
only protest which was allowed a hearing was 
unfortunately inconsiderate, and I regretted its 

pearance; the Convention owed it to itself 

jat It should have rebuked its Executive Com- 
mittee for the disagreeable circumstance, instead 
of which it unanimously re-elected the offend- 
Ing members. Nothing was said or done that 
would be worth the s required to tell it in. 

New YORK, Feb, 28, 1873. 


A PROTEST AGAINST PERSECUTION, 


1, Resolved, That the prosecution with the 
arrest and imprisonment some months since, in 
the name of the United States Government, of 
Mrs, Victoria C. Woodhull and others associated 
with her, on the .— that they were sending 
obscene matter through the mails, is coming 
more and more to be seen, as time reveals its 
spring and animus, to be not hat it pum 
to be inspired not primarily, if at all, by regard 
for — and the interests of the publie weal, 
but largely in a desire to pe: covert en 
to check and muzzle freedom of speech, to dive 
the general nttention from damaging facts af- 
firmed to be undeniable, to screen flagrant guilt 
in eminent places from merited e re; and 
in order to this, at whatever cost to silence, to 
harass, to cruah out. those who have made public 
the revelations, 

2. Resolved, That in this view there are issues 
rnised here that are vital to all, going far dee} 
than anything appertaining personally to Mrs. 
Woodhull, her doctrines or her character,—issues 
of right, of justice, of freedom,and of conscience, 
matters too sacred to be surrendered under any 

retext to power, too vitally essential for society 
0 be permitted ever to be invaded or put in 
Jeopardy. 

8. Resolved, That, committi ourselves in 
no Way to endorsement of Mrs. Woodhull in her 
Mp her possible E rene qa no ques- 

ion of this, which we deem to be entirely irrele- 
vant and foreign here—we enter in the name of 
humani our emphatic protest against that 
spirit of intolerance and oppression that attempts 
to ravish m from her — even 

to seeks 


those that criminals, 
whatever method to crush her and throttle her 


utterance of what in the world of fact she assey- 
erates to be the truth. 

4. Resolved, That the Rey, He Ward 
Beecher, and the friends of Mr. er who 


are full a eo of the facts, hav 

— of e charges brought with — te 
by Woodhull, nnd 

from the mouth of more than two 


or . — failed to make any even the 
— grep ly must stand, as thus fara 


genu 5 d repente Y he ed " un: 
ess such de: promp; orth-coming, ns- 
surely so held by sn inteleent publlo. And 


YS but the Co 
body and the Orthodox communion as well, that 
they also are involved and have some stake in 


this matter; and we ee See them 
reme they can afford to bear burden of 
to 


d eminent and 
of the Orthodox faith in Am 
Lucy N. Comm 
of Radical Club of 
Jonx A. G. 


ular preacher 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
BURNS, Seeretary. 


A GENTLE REMONSTRANCE, 


EDITOR OF THe INDEX: 


be a genuine working power for 
the practical ends ” by 
vigorous ; 


an- 
tenn political, social or rel th 
moral or or ose 
which are accomplished with the Toast tence 
possible under the circumstances? And has the 
steady in the direction of “Free Rell- 
gion” whic! 


we should to adopt 
versaries, and make war upon those who are not 
og oy to see the world ourspectacles ? 
not danger, moreover, that in the col- 
lision of active hostilities we, who clalm to be 
the special advocates of toleration and modera- 
tion, may be forced into an attitude not aito- 
gether coders with our professions? 
ery respectfully, 
ALBERT WARREN KREISRY. 
Br. Lovis, March 5, 1873. 


PARKER PILLNBEUMY. 
Sarum, Ô., March 1, 1873. 
Mk. ABBOT:— 


The Liberal Society of Salem, Ohle, han been 
favored with another series of Sunday lectures 


by Parker Pills! which for — 7 and 
brilliancy have seldom been equalled, 

The following resolutions, passed mt the close 
of Mr, Pills 's engagement, 8 , Feb. 
232, give evidence of the esteem in which he is 
hel by the Bociety :— 


Whereas, The pleasant and on eur — 2 
able connection with Mr, Pillsbury is ended for 
the present, — 

Resolved, That for the unsw adherence 
to his own convictions of right and duty, and 
for the bold and able manner in which he has 
presented his ideas of truth, Mr. Pillsbury has 
our gratitude and our thanks, 

Resolved, That to nll societies and Individuals 
who desire to have old superstitions and preju- 
dices removed, and who to hear the moat 
advanced ideas on all reformatory subjects, Mr. 
Pillsbury has our endorsement and recomimend- 
ation, M. R. ROBINSON; Pres. 

M. V. BONSALL, Sec, 


“The kneten u recent letter to the Arch- 
surprise 


dencon of Canterbury expresses his that 
the clergy 1 have not used the ‘Prayer 
for Fine Weather’ prescribed in the Liturgy, 
ect it in pe 


LE 
bill 
retort a * peni 
grain now in the land m 
pad th the el i em: 
and thus the clergy are 

ma—as to whether the prayer should be used 0! 
not. Both pote appear to have overlookec 
the fact all our a to the Almighty 
should be accompanied by humble submission t 
his superior knowledge what is for our good. 
—London Graphic, Jan. 4, 1873. 


— — k é uu— 
It is better to be ^ pertoctionsied ape, than 
degenerate Adam.— Claparède. 
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THEE INDAK. 


NOW READY 1 [j9txn txoxx von 1571. 


L Aompleto 
Mos of Tus Dens fur 1872, neatly boami with 
TUE binc MPO backs end marblod covers, will 
bu tialled lo any address an aan of $32.50 and 
BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 unte pówtage, orwent hy exprose U the post- 
‘age ie uot prepaid by the purchesin Only à 

(VOLUME III). Untitled number can be furnished, 


The seri * " 
Ro ptt ame 


" t tpald on 
addition to many other attractions, It cou Sep X 
uiis a ie en Aet pri gan etre | minat of ilen Mr Charen Barma, tut 
r D Y J of “The of B Sy i" 
winter, which were published In. fall nowhere | rend eran fer The Tice, i adis hom 
else. A limited number on r sale. ce | from my inmost heart; an to almost 
$4.00, and 72 cents postage. 7 "ha be | avory word):" “Lecture on the Bible," by Rev. 
d by the purchaser, the yd v Charles Voyaey; "Christian Pro andism," by 
vent by ezpross at Lla expense. Addroam F. K. Abbot: "God in the Consiitution," by Rev. 
THE INDEX, A. B. B rd; "The Sabbath," by Parker 
Dawn 38, Pillsbury; The Present Hoaven," by Rev. O. 
Toumpo, Omo. |B. Frothingham; “The Christian Amen LE 
x F, E. i “The Vielon of Hesven" by 
r 
wo hun e 
INDEX TRACTS. piloted reading matter.” Address ET. 
rawer 88. Toledo, Ohio. 


No, |—Truths for the Times, by F. F 
ABBOT, contalus tha Fi Affirmations" 
må "Modero Principles," Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Species," 
says, In a letter to the Edltor not originally in- 
tended for pablication, but subsequently au- 
worised to be used: — 1 have now read 
Truths for the Times,’ and I sdmire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. l'RICE— 
10 centa; 12 coples, $1.00, 


Wo, 1—Fear of the Living God, by O. B. 
FROTBINGHAM, exposes the debasing char- | persons ordering coples of s 
acter cf the popular notiona of God, and pre | will be suppli d if — 
senta conceptions cf him that are worthy of the friends interes 1n the 


en 
ment will send in thelr orders at once, as mach 
v — um PRICE- | good can be done in this way at smali cost, 

3 19 coples, P 


Address 


Back Numbers of The Index! 


FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


T ls no longer bi. 10 furnish & com; 
Bie of THE INDEX from tne 3 — 
whether bound or unbound, But we have on han 


THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio. 


Cultured Free Thought. 


fo. 5—Leeture om the Bible, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, of England, 18 án over- 
whelm!ng demonetration of the imperfections 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old and the 
Now Testaments. New Edition. PRICE—10 
tenta; 12 copes, $1.00. 


Xo, -Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
k. ABBOT, l» an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficlency of the System of 
Vorelgn Misalons. Full of Figures, Facta, and 
Inlereding Eziracis. PRICE—10 cents; 12 
coples, $1.00. 


CHAP, 


The Index Association, pat, 
With ita Principal Uffico at No. 142, Bt. Clair 
Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, and Branch Office at 
No. 39, Dey Street, NEW YORK CITY, has been 
organized with a Capital Stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Ra- 
tional S 

Tt in the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moat cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questiona, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelloration of soclety. Itis edited 
by FRANCIS E. ABHOT, assiated by ABRAM 
W. STEVENS, with the following liat of Edl - 
torial Contributors: 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport » 4 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Maas. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas. 
WILLIAM I. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mage, 


Mrs. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rev. OHAS, vorser, London, England. 


Na. £,.-—* God in the Constitation,” by 


ted States Conatitution, PRICE—10 cents; 12 
copies, $1.00, 


Wo t-"Fhe Sabbath," by PARKER 

' PILLSBURY, denounces Sahbatarlan wuper- 
sition, New Kdülon. PRICE—10 cente; 12 
toplan, $1.00, 


No7,.-^Compolsory Education," by F. 
X. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 


1,—News from the United States. 

3.—A Lovers’ Quarrel. 

4.—Pamlly Antecedents, 

5.—Poor Relations. 

6.—Mr. Bligh roceives three Morning Colle. 
7.—Is epent in Mr. Bligh's Office. 

&—A Bhabby-Genteel Family. 

9.—Mr. Daniel Pennethorne. 

10.—Harry Franklin. 

11.—" Never Overtaking and always Puraoing.'" 
12.—A. Catastrophe. 

18.—Locked-out for the Night. 

14.—In which divers Persons call on eacb other 
without Invitation or Introdaction. 


18.—Concludes with a Bireet Row at the Door of 
Mr. James Maberley. 

19.—Involves s Meeting and 4 Departure. 

%.—In which Richard Sabin talks like a Heathen, 

$1—*''Thst nasty, deceitful Clergyman who Be- 
haved so Badly to poor, dear Ruth." 

.- My Native Land, Good Night!" 

W. —Epistolary and Maritime. 


11 
A FINE RADICAL ROMANCE! 


SHERIALLY 


THE INDBZ FOR 1873. 


Wa ARE HAPPY TO AXXOUXCE that wo have secured for pobiication in THE INDEX è most 


excellent novel, entitled 


PAUL GOW ER: 
A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


For the present the author desires to withbold hie name. But he ls well known in literary cli · 
cles aa £ writer forthe best English and American magazines. Of another story written by him Mr 

JAMES PARTON says: “I consider it à master-plece of narrative." Mr. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
who was eo kind aa to read “PAUL GOWER" in mannecript with special reference to {ts publica- 
tion In THE INDEX, permits us to publish the following:— 

* 1 bave looked over Mr. 


"a novel and think it wonld be an attractive festure In THE 


INDEX. It lu vory strong, and 1 found it very interesting. The story la remarkably well told; 
the characters are urmly drawn; and the religious tone of it will suit the paper well, The style ie 
nervous and simple; the Incident le varled; the development ia natural. The writer has put & 
vast deal of thought Into It, and spent great labor on It with admirable effoct. My judgment may 


be at fault, bat I think it would adorn THE INDEX, It will divide well ea a serial, which will be 
an advantage." 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


cuar. 
1—An Old Lady and Gentleman of the Old da. —In which Paul seie ont for à larger amount 


of Travel than be intended, and visila some 
Old Friends. 

b8.—A Canadian Idyll. 

M.—Whersin we journey from the North to 
nearly the most Southern of the United 
States. 

b5.—More Southeru Experiences; & Look at New 
Orleans; and a sudden change of bre 


gramme. 

b5.—AÀ Return and a Disappointment. 

67.—The Contents of which onght Lo surprise 
nobody. 

@.—In which Panl hears mora Newa of Old 
Frienda of an Uneatiafactory Character, 

59.—Whereln Paul Gower and the Rev, Geosge 


15.—Bickness and Convaloscenco. Bligh amoke a cigar together. 
16.— Esther Franklin. 60,—Accompanies Pan! to London and deaoribee 
17.—Contains Explanations and Confidences. hin Doings In that Metropolis. 


01.—1Is a Continuation of Chapter 60. 

$3.—Conlalns an Accident and some Converse. 
ton. 

t3.—Tresis of tho Vicarage and Farm-house; aud 
of the Machinations of a Wicked Woman, 

(4.—Shows that a Pllable Disposition may be 
wrought upon to Good as well as Evil Pur- 


poses, E 

to be edncáted, aud the duty of the State to| Prof, F. W. NEWMAN, Weston super Maro, | 94.—15 — in — of New York City and n only those Readers who have some 
emare it an education, PRICE—5 12 En land. Americans in General. owledge of Haman Natura will think at 
toplen, Bd centa, nt v. M. D. CONWAY, London, England. — 26. Paul's Father. all Trutbfo! or Probable. 


Every Liberal should subscribe for THE IN- 
DEX, as the best popular exponent of Religions 
Libernlism, Every Christian minister and every 
thinking church-member abould subscribe for 
it, as the clearest, most candid, and most schol- 
arly expositor of the differences between Free 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and a4 
the best means of becoming well informed of 
the arguments and the movements which the 
Church will have to meet in the future, 


Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng. 
land, in à letter to tue editor published in THE 
INDEX for January 4, 1873, says: | "That the 
want of a journal entirely devoted to Religion 
in the widest sense of the word sbould bo felt 
in America,—that such a journal should have 
been started and powerfully supported by the 


No &—The Present Heaven, by O. B, 
PROTHINGHAM, reste of a subject that in- 
\eresla everybody. New Auilion. PRICE—5 
cent; 12 copies, 50 cents. 


Xo The Christian Amendment 
t, by F. 
E, ABBOT, showa the dangerous charactor of 
Me attempt to interpolate the Evangelical 
Christan Crecu in the U. 8, Conatitutlon, 
PRICE—5 vente; 13 coples, 60 conta, 


S. -The Impeachment of Christi- 
salty, by Y, E. ABBOT, Third Ten Thou- 


"ad. Bent for fres distribution to amy one best miads of your eountry,—ls & good sigu of 89,—A Descent into Bohemia. 
NU dltritute it, in packages of from b lo | the times. Thero le no auch journal in England, 
Aren France, or Germany, though the number of so- 
— called religious or theological periodicals la, as Kew York City, 
No. M. The you know, very large." 43.—' At Pints, 
Wr, God of Science, by F, E. AB- Essays, lectures, and other papers of s 


 Allemple to show tho real influence of 
am Sconce npon the (dea of Gud, PRICE 
Weents; 12 copies, $1.00, 


h 
uor Homanimn Real Christi- 
Two Entayo by FRANCIS W. NEW- 


MAN and F, E. AB 
E. ABBOT, E ; 
u copien, $1.00, PRICE—10 conte; 


thoughtful and liberal character; editorial arit- 
cles; foreign snd domestic correspondence; 
book reviews and notices; communications, 
selecilons, and other miscellaneona matter; in 
short, whatever can beet promote the general 
canso to which THE INDEX lis devoted will be 
found regularly in its columns. 

Also, & highly Interesting RATIONALISTIC 
STORY, entitled "PAUL GOWER," 1» now &p- 
pearing serially in THE INDEX, and will ran 
during the year, 

Bond $3.00 for one year, or 76 cents for three 
months on trial, All MAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Months, 


5. 9m the Vision 
3 of Heaven, b; 

T. W. NEWMAN, of England, Hegla 

dan conception of Heaven, PRICE— 


Venta; I copies, B0 cents, must be addressed to Address 
THE INDEX, THE INDEI, 
Drawer 88, Totxpo, Omo, Drawer 88, Toledo, Oblo, 


36,—Tranepires In or near Nassau Street. 

31.—More New Faces. 

@.—Is Conversational and Valedletory. 

29,—The Christening of a Comic Paper. 

50.—A New York Boarding-Honuae. 

B1.—Paol's Letters, 

$1.—1n which Dick Babin returns to New York 
City and In seen by Bomebody who has hero- 
after a Great Deal to do with Him, 

$3.—Wbereln Richard Babin lays down a Square 
of Hell's Pavement, 

94,—" The Porcupine." 

85,—1n which Paul Gower and Richard Babin 
amuse themselves, 

36.—A short Chapter {utroducing a very long one. 

N. -A Young Man's Theologica] Experionces, 

8.—Consequences, 


40.—More of the same Subject. 
41.—1n which we talk about the Fourth Eetate of 


48.—The Reverend Jim Bcobell. 

44,—" The Cornucopia,” 

45.—'* One More Unfortunate.” 

46,—1n which the Story progresses for about Six 


47.—A Little Adventuress. 

44.—Injored Innocence. 

49.—" Lead us not into Temptation.” 
60.—Juet what might have been B: ted. 
51.—What — — about It; * item of 81.—In which John Gower'e Misfortunes and the 


News concerning the Fugitives, 


Whoever Geatres to possess all the numbers of THE 
scribe at once, beginning bis subscription with the 
VOLUME of THE INDEX. 


fá,—Whereln wo get rid of Mrs. Franklin for 
Good and All, 

$1.-1n which the Engagement between Rath 
Gower and the Rev, George Bligh comes to & 
perfectly natural conclusion. 

18.—Contalns various matters, Reflective, Rural, 
and Metropolitan, and concludes at Routh- 
ampton, 

60.—New York again, And what Paul did and 
heard there. 

70.—A “ Cut Direct" and otber Experiences, too 
various for particularization. 

Ti.—1e as Desultory as the one preceding It, and 
therefore introdnoed without Specification. 

72.—More Boarding-Houss and Bohemian De- 
(alls; the latter involving thelr own Moral. 

73.—A Loving Heart, self-portrayed; and News 
from England, 

14.—A Character; tho re-sppearance of a Bcoun- 
drol, and aliil more of Journalism, 

*5.—Another Return and a new Enterprise. 
Charleston on an Historical Occasion. 

16.—In which a former Acquaintanee takes Panl 
into hla confidence concerning his Domestic 
Infelicity. 

T1.—Might have had the same Titio na Chapter 78. 

7a.—More talk of Secestion, and the Bequel 
of Richard Sabin'e Catastrophe. 

79.—AÀ Companion-Picture to what we have seen 
in Charleston, but on à larger Bcalo. 

80.—Clears the way for the Next and Last. 


Story come to an End together. 


INDEX containing this novel should sab- 
year. Bend $3.0 for the FOURTH 


Driss 8, — 


MR, FROTHINGHAM'8 NEW BOOK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


. B. Frothingbam. Confents.—T. Tenden- 
Dy U. God: III. Bible; IV. Chriat; V. Atone- 
meni; VI. Power of Mors! Inspiration; VII. 
Providence; VIII. Moral ideal; IX. Immortal- 
ity; X. Education of Conscience: XI. The Soul 
of Good in Evil; XII. The Sou) of Truth fn 


2099 vol, iimo. $1.0. Bent free on receipt 


piee- DAVID G, FRANCIS, Publisber, 


Samuel Johnson's Work on In- 


dia. Bent on receipt of price, —85,00. 
Address 8. H. MORSE, 
% Bromñeld St., Boston, Mase, 
Bend to same address for Catalogue of 
other aclentific and religious works. 


A Great Offer for March ! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 B'w'y, N. Y, 


Astor Place, New York. 
pose Plan: Melodeon Ü 
| or ef aret-clane “makers, including 8 
Waters’, at MELY LOW PRICES FO 


THIS MONTH, Now 7-octave 
epee po improvements, for $250 and 


catb. W. 
Sree are {he most beauliful In style and par. 
In tone ever made. Price at a, for 
cash, Monthly Installments received, ranning 


to three . 
oe ciated Catalogues matted. 


HEALTH, EXERCISE, AND 


LIFTING OURE. $99 FrrrH AYENUR, “As à 
means ^i rer and, In optan LIS T 
disease, heal regard [7 
že ib . J. Bumetead, L. D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 
“Admirablo in its resulte, and of tbe est 


efit to those frames weakened and diseased 
By irie ie and sedentary habits."—dward 


REAL ESTATE, 
In all parts of the U. S., 


RAILROAD AND OTHER STOCKS, 
Also 
MERCHANDISE OF ALL HINDA, 
Bonght, sold, and exchanged. 


All wishing to sell, or who desire to procure 
bargains, will find lt to their Interest to apply to 


B. T. POMEROY, 
No, 1, Park Place, New York City. 


Parents who have feeble children can have THE 
ther flare can do to make them robust will be 
done. COMMONWEALTH 
Send stamp for a circular. 
M: nin Aves New York. |LIPE | GENTLEMEN of standing 
M ; : 
Pier cca af d E, and ability (either in pro- 


fessional or mercantile 
pursuits) are desired in all 
parta of the country to 
represent this reliable com- 
pany. Our plans of Insur- 
ance are simple, popular, 


THE BABCOCK 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


* Absolutely me 1 
rolociion agains 
T Fin 


INS. 


BURE, co. and honest. 
SIMPLE, Address 178 Broadway, 
SELF-ACTING. NEW YORK. 
Used by tbe Fire De- 
partmente of the prin- 


cipal cities of the 
Unioa. 
F. W. PARWELL, 
Secretary, 
407 Broadway, N. Y. 
Over Twelve Iun- 
dred Actual Fires put 
ont with it, 


SEND FOR “ITS RECORD,” 


NEW TRACTS! 


INTENDED TO TEACIL RELIGION WITH- 
OVT SUPERSTITION, 


FIRST SERIES. ... . .. No. 1 TO No. 90. 
SECOND SERIES...,............ .. No. 21 vo No. N. 


"The Greatest Luxury Jn the World." 
l ed Ruther Berien, 30 Centa; Roth, 50 Cents. 


TURKISH BATHS. 
& & COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 
Throe minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry: 

A series of there Baths will relieve, If not ente, 
nearly every, form of disease. Tha beauty and 
simplicity of their action consists in the perfect 
adaptability, clther mild or powerful, of this 
method of treatment to each and every cane. It 
cleans the body, purifies the blood, and equali- 
cea tho clreulation, thus srousing dormant muc- 
ions, and restoring the highest measure of 
health possible to the Individual. 

Innumerable references can bo given lo cases 
cured by the Bath, aud the proprivtor will freely 
advise with those who desire any information 
regarding ite proper dao, 

Firat-elnas rooms end bosrd al moderate pri- 
ges. CHARLES H. SUEPARD, M. D. 


Addross ET CHAS, K. WHIPPLE, 
19 PiwckxaY Br., Boeros. 


RAWSON, EVANS & Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
ROOKSELLERS, NTATIONERN, 


ann 


NEWS DEALERS, 
V) SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, 0, 
ALL 
New Book», Papers, Magasines, 
hath Foreign and Domestic, 
RECEIVED AS SOON AS ISSURD, 
an 
Furnished by Mall or otherwise. 


WE DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION 


to onr 
CELEBRATED at lowesl rate. 
Combination Button- Hole 
and SOMETHING NEW. 


LIPE INSURANCE 
On TNE 
SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 
VAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT, 
NO RESERVE. 


NO EXTRAVAGANT LOADING FOR EX- 
PENSES. 


SEWING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLICITY, EASE, AND CERTAINTY 


re ot e a 

RR wf 1 
ton-Hole and Bylet-Hole Work, places it un- 
queationably 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER SIMI- 
LAR INVENTION, 


It is aleo the Cumarssr, intrinsically, as well 
an the meer, aluco it ls really TWO MACHINES 
COMBINED (N ONE (by a simple and beautiful me- 
chanical ai ent never before accomplished 
by haman ingenuity), making either the LOCE- 


MTITCH Of BUTTOM-BOLE STITCH, a8 occasion may A 825,000 Polley at the age of thirty, 


requi. lt is, at tho sams time, simple 1n con- only costs 817.54, 
ruction, com n 4 ess 
Buderstood. The Feed 1d wdjustible, ihe 1 ly | sud lees for the next seventeen years; when yon 


will have eaved (as compa with ordinary 


rates) 81,001.15. 
SAVE MONEY by insuring on the new plan, 
and 


. 

e pany aud its Agents wA 

MACHINE they sell to give xwrimE 2 — 
In the States of Ohio and Indiana, and In the 

Southern tler of conntles of Michigan, we want 


ive, energetic men to take . 

terms will bo given, Apu ta Mes e MAKE MONEY by sccuring nn agency for it, 
44 Madison street, Toledo, Ohto—P. i Welle,] Aa 

e aues 

ance 

son Avenue,, I. W, Martin, Manager, ATIONAL LB DEUNRCR 00.1 


Wo want agente overywhore. Van Buren, Bt . 


TEA TND. 


J. H. STOPHLET NEW SHORT ROUTER 


PROM 


Toledo and Saginaw, 


BAY CITY AND NORTHERN MICHIGAN, 
via 


Flint & Pere Marquette Railway. 


Trains Leave Toledo—11:25 4, st., and 8: 
Trains arrivo at Toledo—5: 00 F. x., 421 3870 


A. X. 
The 4. x. train from Toledo connects 
Bay City, and with trains from . A 
north aa Reed City, at the crossing of Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Rallroad. The only ronte that 
avoids n transfer of passengers and ba be- 
tween Toledo and Saginaw. Low rates and 
quicker —— ven freight than by any otber 
route. JERO; MONRUE, Gen’) Agen 
"Toledo, Oblo. 


SHORT ROUTE TO THEN BST AND SOUTH- 
TOLEDO, WABASH, & WESTERN 


F. J. SCOTT, 
ARCHITECTS, 


Tb MADISON STREET (Near Boody House), 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


TIARLAN P. HYDE. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


AND 
Negotiator of Mortgages, 


05 1-2 Washington St., Boston, Ma. 


GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Breech-Loading Double Guns, $40 to 8500. 
Double-Barre} Shot-Quns, 88 to 8180. Single 
Guns, 82 to 820. Breech-loading and 28 
ing Rifles, 820 to 8109. Revolvers, $6 to A 
Pistols, 76€. to 86. Gun material, fixtures, and 
ammunition of every kind very cheap. Grun 
Sraur for Large illustrated and Descriptive 


Pucz.Liwr To GREAT WESTERN UN 
WORKS, Plitaburgh, Pa. RAILWAY. 

The Great Continuous Short Linc to 
The Science of a New Life. T. LOUIS, HANNIBA 


QUINCY, KEORUK, 
ST. JOSEPH and KANSAS CITY, 
Throngh to he Migsleelpp! River without change 
of cars, and connecting closely for all 
pointe in MISSOURT EARSAS, 
COLORADO, and CALIFORNIA. 
Pullmnn'^ Palace Sleeping Cars 


on all Express Tralns. 


Time Table adopted August 25th, 1872: 
Trains are run by Chicago time, whic! 
17 minutes slower than Toleda time. ORG 
QETECIAL — ACCOMMO- 
TUNO'EXF. DATION. fxrr. 
Leave Toledo, 10:45 4. M. 5:16 f. x. 11:40 F. . 
Ar. Ft. Wayne 8:157. 1. 1:40 4. x. n 
„ Lafaycihe 8:40 “ eats obeo 
„ Bloomingt'n.... . 
„ Danville, 11:25 * 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D.. A radica) work on 
Sexual Physiology and the laws necessary to the 
elevation of the Human Race. Recommended 
and endorsed by O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Robert Dale Owen, THE INDEX, and other 
prominent ministers, phyaiclana, religious and 
secular papers. Every copy sold helps in the 
direction of the coming “millennium.” Agents 
wanted everywhere. nd for elreulare. Sold 
only b; 406 1 and by the Publishers, 
COWAN & CO., 139 Eighth st., New York. 


THE (ORIGINAL) 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Mariford, Cono. Incorporated May, 1862, 


“ Tolono, 12:74. . 12:40 r. u. 
SAM. E. E. ELMORE, President. * Decatur, 2.0 . Stee 
JOHN 895, RICE, Vice President, * Faklu, sate . 5; “ 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary, ^" Bt. Lonis, 7: * . 7115 " 
II. R. MORLEY, Actuary. * Springtlold,4;15 „ ` 4:10 " 

* Jacksonv'e, 1 à 5:40 '* 


The CONTINENTAL eapeclally commends 


— inc. a, . 5728 „ 
itself, by Ita t experience and present man-] u Winner : i 
agemeni, 10 those who desire to place their ineur-| . anata, 11780 3 gia 5a v 


mo 3] 
*Dally except Sunday, tDally except Saturday, 
Traine arrive from the West at 2; 10 4. M., 8:40 
A. M., and 5:10 pP, u. 
Gro. II. Bunnows, Gen'l E 
Jonn U. Pinsons, Gen’! Ticket Agent, 
W. L. Marcom, Gen'| Pass'r Agent. 


Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, 


On and afler Sunday, Jan. 13, 1873, Passen- 
ger Iraina will lenvo Tolodo daliy (Sundays ex- 
cepted) aa follows, (Cleveland time):— 


EASTWARD, 
SANDUSEY DIVISION. 
4:10 p. w. Elyria Accommodation. 
8:8) A. u. AUantle Eirik dally, with Sleep- 
ing Conches to Now York. 
5:50 P. M, Special New York Express with 
Sleeping Couches to Buffalo and Rochester. 
NORWALK DIVISION. 
670 A.M, Knstern Express, 
10:55 A. w. Clucinnat!. Express; 
Coach., Cleveland to Albany. 
5:25 v, u. Accommodation. 


WESTWARD. 
AIR LINE DIVISION, 
31:10 ^. u, Special Chicago Express, 
11:20 A. *. Accommodation. 
11:4 r. x. Pacific. Express, daily; wiili Sheer 
Ing Coaches to Chleago. 
MICHIGAN DIVISION, 
11:00 A. w, Mall. 
4:00 r. u. Coldwater Accommodatlou. 
8:25 p. u. Night Express; with Sleeping Coat 
to Chicago. 
DETROIT DIVISION. 
2:30 K. u. Cleveland Express. 
11:25 4, *. Detroit Expreas. 
440 e. x. Chicago and Cincinnat! Express. 
Sido u. u. Cleveland and Buffalo Express. 
KALAMAZOU AND GRAND RAPIDS AN 


ance In a conservative company, copdneted on 
the principle of furnishing RELIABLE AND ABBO- 
LUTS INSURANCE al N$ REASONADLE COST as ls CON- 
sistent with PERFECT eEcURiTY. 

(V. A few Arst-class Agents wanted for anoc- 
cupied fields. 


THE 


SPIRIT OF REFORM 


WILLIAM WHITE & CO,, 
M HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Teenc weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT: 


An exponent of the Spiritual Philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. 


The above is a firat-clasa, elyht-page, family 
Newepaper, containing PORTY COLUMNS OF IN- 
. — And INSTRUCTIVE READING, Clanned as 
% 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—Orlglnal Novel- 
eltos of reformatory tendencles, and occarion- 
wily: Denstatióné tuin French and German 

uthors. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES.—ny 
able Trance and Normal Speakers, 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS,—U, Spiritual, Phil 
eophical, and Scientific sibjects, uiia 4 


EDITORIAL DEPAKTMENT.—Subjects of 
General Intervet, the Spiritual Phitorophy, tts 
Phenomena, cic., Current. Eventa, Entertain- 
ing Miscellany, Notices of New Publications, 
ele. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT.—Spirlt-Messa, 
from the departed to their friends In garth-ffe, 
iven through the mediumelilp of Mrs, J. II. 
NANT, Which demonstrate direct Intercourse 
between the Mundane and Super-Mondane 


Sleeping 


Worlds, LANSING. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS,—From the mosi | 11:00 a. x. nnd 8:25 4. K. 
talented writers in the world, JACKSON, 


All which features render this jontnal è popu- 
lar Family Paper, and at the eame (ime the Lar- 
binger of a Glorious Sclentific Religion. 


11,00 ^, x, ond 8:25 r, M. 
Tralns Arrive, 
Sandusky Divixion—10:00 4. N. and 118 


2:80 v. x. 
Morweik Divieion--13:45 and. 10:40 A. W. 1 
00 n. X. 
Michigan Divielon —6:95 and 10:35 4, 3. f 


TERMS OF MUBBSCRIPTION, IN AD- 
VANCE, 


Fer Ynt .......... 83.00 

Mix Months . . . 41.805200 r. x. 

Three Monts 78 Ts Line Division—3:50 A. s. and 6710 
Specimen coples sent free, tri " : , and! 
We confidently call the atientlon of the friends dete DW BB APE BEA TAI be Re 

of * and reform, whether in material or| Kalamazoo and Grand ftapids end’ Laos 


spiritual matters, to tho self-respecting and dig- 
nified tone, and the liberal position assumed and 
maintained by the BANWEE or Ligure in the paat, 
the same being the guarantee of futuro wecful- 
neas. 


—11:25 a.m. and 5:00 P. M. 
Jackson—10:25 A. x. and 5:05 r. M. 


4 Gen Supt. 
CHARLES PAINE, Geol Sort 


S, U. Wanra, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 
January 14, 1878. 


THEODORE SIGLER, 
Manufacturer of 
LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRA“ 


Giit, Rosewood, Walnut, and 0! 
mental Monidings. 


LOOKING GLABS PLATES, CHROMOS, L 
OGRAPHB, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
84 Atwater Si, Detrott, Mi 


A I 


el 


Wirus Waite & Company also publish and 
offer for sale, at tho BANNER oF Liuur Bookstore. 
many books and pamphlets of & spiritual ond 
reformatory nature, 

The completo works of ANDREW JACKSON 
Davis: aleo books by Judge J. W. Edmonds, 
Mrs, Emma Hardinge, William Howitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Willfam 
Denton, Misa Lizzie Doren, J. M. Peebles, Mre. 
J. B. Adams, Prof. 8. B. Brittan, Hudson and 
Emma Tuttle, Henry C. Wight. Warren Chaec, 
Charles 8. Woodruff, Dr. A. B. Child, Mrs, Lola 
Waisbrooker, P. B. Randolph, Warren B. Bar- 
lom, reote Stearns, and others, will hera be 
found. 

Wa Reap, and let unbiased reason decide as 
1o what 1s true, 


Che Inder. 


—  — 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Siuglo Coples Eight Cents. 


VorvaE 4. TOLEDO, O. AND NEW YORK, MARCH 22, 1873. Wuotrr No. 169. 


A GREAT OFFER ? MARCH ! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 B'w'y, N. Y, 


will dispose of 100 Planos, Melodeons, 
and Organs, of firsi-clane makers, Incindin: 
Waters’, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FO 
CASH, during THIS MONTH. Now 7-ctave 
Pianos, modern improvements. fur 62350 und 
8275, cash. The Waters’ Concerto Parlor 


LIBERAL TEACHERS. 


WANTED, in a cl of the West, two efficlent 


that are free from all religious 
po roe lication will be received LA the 
officeot THE DER. 


Liberal Young Ladies and Gentlemen 
OF NRW YORE CITT! 
THE UNDERSIGNED Is dostrons of securin, 
ur eervices as capvassors for THE INDEX 
\boral inducementa offered, The work le pless- 
ant, remunerativo, and boneficlal. Call upon or 


write to 
E. F. DINSMORE, 
M Dey 


MR, FROTHINGHAM'S NEW hock. 


The Religion of Humanity, 


By O. B, Frothingham. Conlenta.—I, Tenden- 

cina: II. God: II, Bible: IV. mat Alcs 

ment; VI. Power of Moral Inwnirstlon; VII. 

COUR TONO DO: 
3 X. of Conaclence: ` 

of Good in Evil; XII. The Soul of Truth in 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
The Bristol Boarding School. 


treet, | Organs are the moat beautiful fo style and per- Error, 
— feet in tone ever made, Price at Dargaue, for „Ong vol., 2 mo. $1.80. Sent free on recolpt 
apply lo SARAH H. PIERCE & SISTERS, The Index in New York: cash. Monthly Instaliments recelved, running ot Price. 


DAVID d. PRANCIS. Publisher. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


" Absolutely tho best protection against fire." 


from one to three yeare. 
Iilaetrated Catalogues malled. 


THE PRESENT AGE, 


A WEEELY JOURNAL devoted to Religions, 


Bristol, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICE OF 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
36 DEY ATREET. 


G. L HENDERSON & Co., BANKERS, 
LEROT, MINNESOTA, 


Money loaned on. short time, or for a term of 
years, on onincumbered improved farms, at 12 


Der eal. por ARR, peer abutract of RI. |, fobeeriotiene, and, Advertisements received | Politics, and Social Reforms, Pollie Literatur, vazo BY 
and recording mortgage paid by borrower, We and General intelligence. An exponent of the RAILROADS, 
collect and remit to any part of tbe U. B. freeof DOUND VOLS. OF THE INDEX FOR 1672 , 
Surge. ‘NOW READY. Splritualistic Philosophy; and an Independent STEAMBOATS. 
Rersaescea—Firet National Baok, McGregor. critic on all popular movements id , 
Iowa; Gllebrist& Co., MeGregur, Lown: First | This Office ts especially dusigned for the ac- 3 HO 
Xational Bank, Austin. Minnesota; City Natlon- | commodation of City patrons: subscriptions out- Pror. 8, D. Burrow. ! pay TELS, 
nl Bank, Far Illlvols: Allen, Stevene, & aide of the Cliy should be sent dirccily to the Cor. D. Monrox Fox, f dort. 
Co., New York City, Toledo Office. FACTORIES, 
sample Copien furnished grainlionsly, Vlal- OFFICE OF FPUCMLICATION 335 naoanwar, 
AGENTS WANTED biis 2s RW TORK CITT. Benes) 


B. F. DINSMORE. AGENT, 
36 Dey Street, 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


ron TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
West of the Rocky Mountains. | 4*4 x. serre. E. P- DINSMORE. | By Mall, #3 00 for a Numbers, In Advance, F, W. FARWELL, seen, 


1 0 for 6 Nombere, in Advance. 


All orders mual be accompanied by P. O. 
Money Order, Regier! fetter, or Hank 
Draft. 


Broadway, New York. 


SEND FUR “ITS RECORD." 
ON 30 DAYS TRIAL !! | 


Tux IurmovEp ($12) BxckwrrH SrwiNO Ma 


A ful. falthfüt, and relinh'o bietory of that vast 

region of our country, so RICE IN TUMANCK AND BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
mircL won bun. inclidiag the MODOC 
COUNTRY, eo «tnbbornly defended by Capt. 
Jack. The work 


Will be Read With Deep Interest 


"s Der STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


ni dieni — 4 a 
py thousands who bava wought In valn for full Advertising and Soliciting THE PRESENT AGE la worth the price we | came, with new disldag Foot, and many other 
and correct infurmation pertaining to the Pacific ask, ha! as popular (nete poeme to favor the cas- important improvements. all complete, with 
Slope. AOBNTA ron tom of offering preminme, we have procnred Hemmer, Guide, Four Needles, Sc., warranted 


iwo yerre—with care ft will do your family sew- 
log for a life-time. Nearly teu thousand of those 
machines have been sold iho past season, which 
wrrHoCT the above Improvemont# are giving 
anivereal satiafaction. Wo will show latter 
to any who may call, from dizinteresiod purcha- 


FOUR anely executed French Cliromos, allego 
rically representing the Four Seasons." They 
aro exqulelic specimens of art, and we guarantee 
evory one sent to our enbecrihbers ehall be equal 


Tilastrated with 150 Engravings, 
the rarest and choicest Cabinet of Beauty and LIBERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Wonders ever transferred to paper. For Ilustra- 
ted circular and terme, address 
WM. FLINT & CO., 


Domestic and Imported 


Phila, Penn. Cin. Ohlo; Atlanta, Ga: or BOOKS, to the sample need by our ennvarefng agents, | ers, in which they stato that (hey would not ex- 
‘id, Maas. d 1 PAPERS, And we further promise that no delay shall oc- epange quru for the beut bigh-priced machine in 
h his | p y the market. it make» (no popular Elastic Loop 
thepaper yon saw this In. MAGAZINES, eur in forwarding paper and premiun, ame- Silicb, sud closes Ita Ream 0 which ren- 

" Y after receipt of the order dere it rho »trongeet and beat; yet when desired 

4 | forwarded Post Fam on receipt of publisher alely p t It enn be unlocked at pleasure. Thiais the me- 

Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid pile. chine which Mesors, Drange Judd & Co,, of the 


"3PRING" la represented. by & little blonde 
maiden, parlanded hy a epray of morning glo- 
rics, snd aurronnded by flowers of diferent 
kinds atil) growing and In full bloom. 


by Mail. 


My new-priced descriptive Catalogue of Cholce 
Flower and Garden Secde, 25 eorts of either for 
$1; new ard chotco varleties of Frult and Orna- Proof critically examined, and Adveriléern? 
mental Treo, Bhrübs, Rvergroene, Roser, Grapes, interests careinily looked after. 

Liller, Small Frulis, Bouse and Border Plante 
and Bulbs; one year granted Fruit Trees for 
mulling; Prult Stocks ofall kinds; Hedge Plants. 
&t.; the most complete astor!ment lu the coon- 
try will be sent gratis to any plain address, with 


American Agriculturist, &c., nes to many thona- 
ands of for premiums, Full directions go with ov- 
ory machine. If afer baving the mechine $v days 
it doca not give perfect sstlafaction,we will reiund 
the $12 on return of machine lors the Express 
charges,and take the riak ofits being injured, Ali 
orders prompliy filled on recalpi of Post Oe 
Order for 812; or Ir 23 are rent with your order to 
us, the balance can bo pad to the Expresa Qo.. 
when pu receive the machine. Terme to Ayente 
ifheral, bat cash ae dend tor AL machines 
when received, If any doubt our bonor or our 
responsibility, we wil cheerfully givo the boat 
chy reference, Bring or send sample of any 
goods with which to test the machine. 


AdverJeoments lasetted at the most llooral 
rates, 


Display Advertiacment« a. Specialty, 


"SUMMER" tv a rosy litle hoy, scantily at- 
tired. who has strayed into the field, whero be 
„lende grasping with both hands (We tall sialka 
of ripo grain, aud eorrounded hy asters and 
other blossoms of richest colore, Joyousness is 
in every feature, and ono almort wonders 
whether he fe not rejoicing ot having hid away 


Any of the following forwarded rn on re- 
ceipt of annexed price:— 


WEEKLIES. 


7. 0. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for upland EC 3 80 | frou: an anxlone mamma. BECKWITH SEWING MACBINE CO., 
or lowland, £6 por 1000; #1 per 100; propald by ido Füllosophical Journ *$ $6 West Broadway, N, Y 
mall, Trade List ta dealers. Seeds on Com- ee Journal. Fr “AUTUMN” is n tile miss standing under a 
mision, Agente wanted, Tha Wate ne 390 |. rape-vine, onu roe elipped off, and holding m| WE DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurserles and | Present Aue... " 1.00 ber apron somo cluster» of ripe grapes, The io our 
Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass,  Ewtab- MONTHLIES. picture lan favorite with all who posecas I. 7 BR 
— Popular Sclence Monthly $5.0) .wINTER"! Marly rharacteristic, Iti anim TEAT 
Herald of Health 2.00 t „ poculfarly characteristic. Its) Combination Button-Hole 
‘CHEERFUL | "GRMS OF | Science of Heal 200\again n Mite maid, thiu time warmly clad, 
VOICES" | "There fs no. | STRAUSS!!" | Galaxy. " 4.00 | standing near a dennded tree, feeding a bled and . 
Phreno 8.00 «tih ernmbe. 


SEWING MACHINE, 


THE SIMPLICITY, EASE, AND CERTAINTY 
with whieh it operates, a6 well ae tbe nniform 
excellenca of lte work, thronghoul tho entire 
rango of Sewing including AtdcAing, Hemming, 
Pellin „ Tucking, Cording, Jiralding, Quilting, 
Gathering and Sewing on, Orverstaming, Em- 
broidering onthe Eagt, aud tte Heautlful But- 
(on- Hole ond Kylet-Hole Work, places It on- 
qneationably 

FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER SIMI 


For ALL 
ene. | mistake abont BUY IT. 


termak CLARKE'S ablo charac- 
ter of thle MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
rom he r lit has NEW saken the Iad 
Willing largely, and olleliing high commendations 


bon thewer METHOD gaatiaed to 


All theso pleinres aré exquleticly finlabed and 
colored, and are sure fo bo popular wiih all who 
become possessed of tham. They will be far- 
nished. mounted, varnished, and posipatd, to 
anpnnal anbacribers for THE PRESENT AGE, 
as follows: 


"l'ho Pilgrim and The Shrine 
Re‘igion of Humanlty- 
ohnsou's India... 

Higher Law.. 

The Great antries of the 


Lectures on Inetinct...... 
Wonders of the Deep. 

Charles Darwin's worke, ineiti 
The Descent of Man, 2 Vols... 


8 8888888 


One yoar 4 enbecilpllon, and choice of any 


2 


Joge. Maste: WA poro e 200 * NK "x ewe 8 W LAR INVENTION. 
+ Matteal Writers for the re eay:— A "ay lue iudi "E c year's suhecription, and choice of any Tt tn alen the Cararsst, lntrinelesl]y, na well 
" Likely t FOR 22 ki nca Trade eund , — 2.00 iwo of thechromon... .. TT 4 00 a8 the aT DA A Ld ves Hararas 
hs y to become às popolar as Rich: Fanaa Oe Me eet — 12 One year's subscription, and the four chro- Canical arrangement never before sac. mplished 
2 N —— éo an Ingenuity), making oliher tho Locx- 
‘Tha very book! “Among notices, How Phy 9118 Ys oa WOE e stares sy mes debe soe 5 00 by human u HOLE ro Ar 
Sketches of Irish 3.00 requiro, It la, at the same time, simple In con- 


iruction, comparatively noleclers, and eaall 
badorstocd. he Feed le sdjuetible, the md 
aione uniform. 
The Company aud itë Agents WARRANT ETERT 
macHimm they sell to give ENTIRE saTiSrAcTION, 
In the States of Ohfo snd Indiane, and in the 
Southern Use of 1 1 5 or Michigan, a, want 
ve, ene tic men e inr hee. 
i o Con, ott 


tery article has REED juntly placed 1* 
lir iore any similar book," “Attracts and 
alen ib u- ORGANS. phi" „orer- 
towing with pore melodies." 

Pris 3.80, For sols everywhere. 


EE- Tho plerores are worth the price of the 


Posttiviat Primer.. enhacripiion. 


MODERN THINKER, Nos. 1 and 2, each. . 1.00 
Philosophical Dictlonary of Voltatre...... 5. 
Paine’s Thoological Worke.. 
Yolney's Ruins. 

Tho Koran... 

Divine and Moral Works of 
Palate’ ge of 


A«mxrs WANTED, to whom we ofr annsoal 
fecliiiies for cimvassing in connection with 
other journals, For fuil particulare addreer 


i: Le on NT AGE, {cations for agencies for the bal: 
0 & w A lies ordering cv THE PREJE ' Manager. Application» 

e e e RR Sra ea iter mtr vo morman (ame gear T" t atq 
TERR A my, | on mentaos too OTI & DINSMORE. Maw York City, | We d agents rens 


11 THE INDEX. 
— — — — — — — — — 


great influence, which must grow grouter every 


THE INDEX FOR 1873. day, as brave men and pure women dock to the 


THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION, 


Published by the Iudex Association at No. 142, 
St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio, with Branch 
Office at No. 86, Dey Street, New York City. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR; 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. PRUTHINGHAM, New York City. 

T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. l. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mase. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maes. 

Mas, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

M. D. CONWAY, England. 


THE INDEX begins its fourth volume under the 
most flattering auspices, Steadlly working for 
the religious emancipation and noblost culture 
of humanity at large, and more immediately of 
the American people, It has received from the 
liberal public a most generous support. The 
capital stock of the Index Association has been 
subscribed nearly to the full amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollara. ‘The circulation of 
the paper haa more than doubled within the paat 
year. Influential friends have givon thelr means 
and their co-operation to Its cause. Many of the 
best writers both of America and England are 
constant contributors to ite columns, Tbe peo- 
ple welcome {ts words, grow dally more Inter- 
ested in its ideas, and become dally more ac- 
tively participant in the great movement it repre- 
sents. From ali parte of the country à contin- 
nal stream of letters pours In from the old and 
the yoang, from the rich and the poor, from the 
lettered and the illiterato, from men and from 
Women alike, expressing the warmest sympathy 
and the profoundeat interest in the work Ìt Is 
doing. 


With all this encouragement to perscvere in 
the great cause which thus sppeale to the beet 
hopes and purposes of tho people, THE INDEX 
for the coming year will possess Increased meane 
Of Influence. It Ie doubled in bizo, and must 
soon be more than doubled in power. It will 
address itself more earnestly than ever io men 
and women of all grades of culture who desire 
to share the best life and thought or the age, and 
to impart it even to the Indifferont, the enperati 
tions, and the enslaved, It already wields a 


alandard It upholds, 


In addition to Its general objects, tho practical 
object to which THE INDEX will be henceforth 
specially devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the 
purpose of securing [he more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of (he politica! and educa- 
tional institutions of the United States. The 
Church must give place to tho Republic in the 
affections of the people. The last vestiges of 
ecclesiastica] control must be wiped out of the 
Constitullons and Statutes of the several States, 
in order to bring them Into barmony with the 
National Constitution. To accomplish this ob- 
Joct, the Liberals must make a united demand, 
and prosent an unbroken front, and the chief prac- 
tical alm of THE INDEX will be henceforth to 
organize a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREE- 
DOM. Let every one who believes in this moyo- 
ment gli vo it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The publication of a valuable loading paper or 
essay of athoughtful character, in cach issue, 
will continue to boone of the most marked fea- 
tures of TUE INDEX, 


Regular editorial contributions will contiuue 
to be furnished by the well-known eminent wri- 
ters who have already done so much to give to 
THE INDEX its present high position. Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Vovsgv have kindly consented 
to,furulsh every weck alternately a LONDON 
Lurren containing matters of general intereat to 
radical readers, 


A new LiTzRARY DzranTMENT,ombracíng book 
nolíces and reviews by writers of tho first excel- 
lenco; will be specially acceptable to the readers 
of TOS INDEX, and supply a want which has 
been keonly felt, Rey. Tuowas Vickers, of 
Cincinvatl, and Rev. Epwanp C, Towns, of 
New Haven, will write regularly for this depart- 
ment; and thelr names are s sufficient guarantee 
that IL will be characterized by scholarship and 
ability. 


Every Issue of THE INDEX will also contain 
a Boston lotter from Mr, Sipsxv H. Monsx, late 
editor of the RabiCAL, whose Evexina Norea 
will be found one of the moat attractive featnres 
of the paper, Other interesting correspondence, 
communications, extracts from valuable books 
aud períodicale, and miscellancous articles, will 
alao be published; and euch Improvements will 
be mado from time to time as circumstances shal) 
reuder possible, 


NEW YORK OFFICE. 


The New York Oftice of the Index Aséoclation 
has been removed to No. 86, Dey Street, ground. 
floor, and la easy of accesa to any onc in Now 
York or {ts suburbs, Mr. E, F. Daxon, à 
young gontloman of liberal education, radical 
convictions, and excellent business ability, will 
have charge of the office, where ali the publica- 
Hons of tho Assoclatlon will be kept constantly 
on salo, subscriptions and sdvortinementa ro- 


celved, and all other business promptly attended 
to. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX aro wanted In 
every city and town throughout the tountry. 


The most liberal terma are offered. Send for cir- 
culars at once, 


The names, with address in full, must be sent 
al the rame time, accompanied with the money 


in each case, No orders will be flied if these 
couditions aro not complted with, 


TERMS. 


Tho jrice of THE INDEX is Three Doj- 
Jars n year, payable in advance; and at the same 
Tate for shorter periods. All remittances of 
money must bo at the eendor's rlzk, unless for- 


warded by cheque,registered letter, or post-offica 
money order. 


Address TIE INDEX, 


Duawsn 88, ToLepo. Omo. 


A UNIQUE PREMIUM.| 


Photographs and Autographs 


LEADING WRITERS 


THE INDEX. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. N. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT. 


ED The PHOTOGRAPU of any ONE of the 
above-named persona will be malled post-paid to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit &3.00 for 
one year's subscription to Tus INDEX. 


€ To any one who shall maad a lat or namce 
of from one io clght NEW snbacribera aud $3.00 
for cach, a corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be mafled post-paid, to be given to those 
subscribers; and tho same number of Photo- 
graphs ehall aleo bo milled, powt paid, as pre- 
mium to the sender himself, 


To any one who shall scnd $6.00 for three 
years’ eubecriplion to Tux Ixpzx in advance, a 
full set of the Photographs shall be mailed post- 
paid. 


None of the above Photographs will bo 
senl, unlose epecially requested and nnloss a 
choice is made frum the liat. 


EB The Aotograph of each of the above Amar- 
ican writers will In all casos accompany the cor- 
responding Photograph; but no Autograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the Anglish 
writers, 


V These Photographs are well executed, are 
nol on sale anywhere, and can be obtained lu no 
other way. In offering them as premiums, the 
INDEX ASSUCIATION rely on the good will 


and active co-operation of all friends of Tux 
INDES. 


All orders for Photographs and remittan- 
ces of money should be addressed to 
THE INDEI, 


Dra wim B, Tor.zpo, Oro, 


A SYNOPSIS 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


“PAUL GOWER" Is a Story of Engllah and 
American Life; the localixaiton belng pretty 
equally divided between both conntries. Tt 
emoraces some London, tome (Englleh) conn- 
try life, much of New York Journallem, {nclad- 
ing the humorous and “Bohemian” side of ft; 
trayol from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
traneition, again, to Great Britaln, and a return 
to the United States, where the story virtually 
concluder,—the closing scenes tranepiring in 
the Virginian peuinaula, during McClellan's un- 
successful campaign there in the second year of 
the late civil war, Tho whole narrative occurs 
in the five yeara preceding that event, incident- 
ally involving much that led up to tt, partic- 
ularly seceanton-tlmo in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, the inside detalls of which are not in- 
curious. 

It is, also, in the very warp and weft of il, an 
heterodox, ratlonslisric, anti-tbeological novel; 
ita main object being the expoenre of the logical 
resulta of certain so-called religiona opinions 
on tho ilfa and character of those who hold 
them. Its author has endeavored to show Low 
these, oñen sincere and conscientious persone, 
are and maet be, not only not the better, but the 
woree for their adherence to certain theological 
tenets, now obsolete with all advanced thinkers, 
but still dreadfully potential with the unin- 
quirlug and acquiescent on both eldes of the 
He exbibite how these opinions 
polson the kindly springs of natura) affection, 


Atlantic. 


pervert character, and aro, in short, utterly 
mischlevons and deplorable. This, the fulfl- 
ment of a long-chorishod purpose, has nol, he 
belleves, suffered from not being obtruded, di» 
dactically or otherwise, but allowed to transpire 
naturally in the courso of a novel involving 
more than antl-iheological objects. It fs em · 
phatically a story, with a distinct and carefully 
wrought-out plot, kept In view from beginniug 
to end. 


Free Religious Association. 

The Report in pamphlet form, of the AxRUAL 
MzxrTING of the Fags RELIGIOUS Association for 
1872, can be obtained by applying to the Becre- 
tary, WX. J. Porrzg, New Bxpronp, Mass. 1! 
contains essays by John W. Chadwick, on "Lis. 
ZETT AND THE Cuvecn IN AXERICA ;" by C.D. N 
Mills, on the question, "Doss RIAN EEP 
BESEAT A PERMANENT SENTUREXT or THE HU 
MAN MIND, OR 18 IT A PREISHABLE BUTARST! 
Tont” and by O. B. Frothingham, on “Tux Rs 
Nation or Humanrrr;" together with the Be 
port of the Executive Committee, and addresi 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Ale 
Lucretia Mott, Cella Burleigh, Horace Stare 
Alszander Loos, and others. Price, 85 cente;! 
packages of foe or more, 36 canta each. 

WX. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


Che Inder. 


Threo Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Eight Cents. 


Se 
Vorsum 4 TOLEDO, o., AND NEW YORK, MARCII 22, 1873. 


ORGANIZE! 


LIBERALS UF AMERICA! 


‘The hour for action has arrived. The cause of free 
dom calls upon us to combine our strength, onr zeal, our 
efforts. These are 

THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that eburches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from Just taxation. 

€ Wedemand that the employment of chaplains in 

„In State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, 
toan Hnona, asyloma, and all other institutions sap- 
ported by public money shall be discontinued. 

$ We Jemand that atl public appropriations for sect- 
arlan educational and charitable institutions aball 


e demand that all religious services now aus- 

by the government shall be abolished; and es- 

luat the use of the Bible In the public schools; 

Woeiner ontendlDly Ad shail be prohibited, o ea d 
{religious worn! a roh . 

^ di 0 Pent, by the Presi- 


Whore No. 169, 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUEN. full also of the grandest Intellectual, moral, and 


spiritual significance. 
And Irenewedly have this feeling whenever 
I notice how many other names have been aud 
still are considered to be both more desirable and 
respectable, It is natural for the unreflectin 
and the uncultivated to perecive the parti 
and the particular rather than the general and 
the universal, and to become more familiar with 
that which is local, sectional, and accidental 
than with that which is comprehensive and ab- 
solute, Hence they like names as well as Ideas 
which signify the less instead of those which sig- 
nify the greater. When men became s0 numer- 
ous that they broke up into tribes and nations, 
they began to be enamored of and to adhere to 
tribal and national appellatione; they began to 
forget thal they were men, and to remember 
only that they were Hindus and E nns and 
Jewa and Greeks and Romans. “I am a Ro- 
man!" how proud the old Latina were to suy 
that! ‘Tam of the tribe of Israel and the seed 
of Abraham!” how N. cet and scornfully 
the Jew would say that, expecially In the hearing 
of other peoples! The Hindus and the E 
ians thought, as did the Hebrews, that their 
nation was the chosen nation of God, and their 
land the holy land of all others—each being 
roud of that which they had in particular rather 
han of that which they all had in common, In 
tbe times of Arthur, C qmm pm and Richard 
the lion-hearted, to be a knight was considered 
more honorable than to be a msn. In Europe, 
to-day, n marquis, an earl, a lord, n count, n 
duke, a prince—all these names are regarded as 
titles of nobility, areenvied and eagerly snatched 
at, while the mere name of man is not regarded as 
a noble title, In this country, even in this re- 
publie, there are certain distinctions made, cer- 
in deferences are given to local and accidental 
titles, which are not compatible with a true Idea 
of the worth of man as man, There isa clam 
here who are called “gentlemen,” with simple 
reference to their social position, thelr family 
connection, and so forth; and another class who 
are called “common people,” because of their 
unprivileged birth and training. Those who in- 
sist on making these artificial distinctions are 
not true republicans, they are not true radicals; 
for they say In effect that to be such a “ gentle- 
man? is more respectable than to be a man į not 
considering that to be a real gentleman is impos- 
sible except upon the natural, inherent, and 
broad qualities of manhood. 

But it is not In the secwlar world alone that 
preference is given to other titles than that of 
man, In the Church, quite os much as in 
the world, false distinctions nre insisted upon ; 
local, sectional, artificial names are made 
to take the place of that crown of all names— 
MAN. It is not to make us res} ourselves, to 
have faith: in ourselves, that the Church has 
tried ; but to get us to despise ourselves, and to 


Br. Louis, Mo.—M. A, McCord, President; J. Gallion 
Vice President; P. A. Lofgreen, Tx : H 
rien; E. K. Thomas, "frenstcer. ' 


Boston, MASS. J. B. rs, President; A. Davis, J. W. 
Smith, Vice Presidenta: J. P, Titcomb, G. ay Hos 
Secretaries; J. A. J. Wilcox, Treaaurer; R. H. Ran- 
ney, F. W. Clarke, H. B, Storer, Executive Commit- 


‘Manho 


BY A, W, STEVENS, 


od Religion. 


In a work on the Principles of Zoülogy, by 
Prof. Agasaiz, there isa remarkable and inter- 
esting frontisplece Intended, as the author says, 
to present at one view the distribution of the 
principal types of animals and the order of their 
successive appearance in creation, as well also 
the rank or 52 which each maintains to the 
other nnd all, The ingenious diagram In- 
structs us that there have n four successive 
patios in the career of creation; that in the 

rst there was the relgn of fishes, In the second 
the reign of moe. n the third the reign of 
mammals, in the fourth the relgn of man. And 
these various orders of animals, with their dif- 
ferent genera aud species, are ranked in the pie- 
ture according to their natures, one above the 
other; and at the top or head of the line is 
pla the word MAN. He is the last creature 
to appear, but by no means the least. For 
through all the preceding stages of creation 
there seems to have been a preparing for him. 
The Creator, as we might say, was boldin him- 
self in reserve to do his best thing last, when all 
had been got ready for it. God, as the designer 
of this d ‘would seem to intimate, ap- 
proached his masterpiece gradually; and when 
air and earth and sea were in a favorable eondi- 
tion, and all the fauna and flora of the planet 
were excellently well arranged; when being’s 
high gradations were piled to the 15 where 
completion lacked but another touch, then the 
Author of all drew again and greatly on hls iu- 
finite powers, and launched from the bosom of 
hiis own being his fairest, grandest, nobleat work, 
and cap the climax of creation with MAN, 
"made in the im of his maker.” Prof. 
Agassiz fittingly indicates the culmination of 
the Creator's work by placing at the apex of his 
diagram the symbol of royalty—a crown; which 
shows that man la the coronation of creation, the 
head and front of all the lower orders of animals, 
Now, aside from all opinions for or against the 
Evolution theory, J confess I never look at this 
frontisplece without feeling a tbrill of grateful 
pride, "What," I say, “do I then belong to this 


holiy cease, 

"t We demand that the judicial oath In the courts and 
1p ali other copes of the government shall be 
abolished, and that simple affi riaation under the pains 
sud penales of perjury shall be established là ita 


T^ We demand that all laws directly or indirectly en- 
foreing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall 


be n 

& We demand that all laws looking to the onforce- 
meat of "Christian" morality shall be a Dra — and 
that ull lawa shall be conformed to the requ rementa of 
natare! morality, equal rights, and impart! al liberty. 

9. Wedeman that not only in the Conatitutions of 
the United States and of the several States, but also In 
the practical administration of the same, no privilege 
or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any 
other special religion; that our eutire politi system 
shall be founded and sdminietered on à purely secular 
basis; and that whatever changes shali prove a 
10 c. shall be consistently, unflinchingly, an 
prom 


Lot os boldly and with high purpose meot the duty of 
the hour. Isubmit to you the following 


FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It ts our profound conviction that the safety 
of De Institutions is Imperiled, the advance of 
civilisation impeded, and Lhe most sacred rightsof man 
infringed, by the least Interference of the State In mat- 
ver of religion ; and 
Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the gen- 
ten spirit of the United States Constitution stil) mark 
practical administration of our political aystom, 
threntening the perpetulty of religious ifberty, the ex- 
intence of public schools, and the peace and pros- 
Ag LY dersigned, hereby associate 
e, the un , here al 
oumeélves together under the following " 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
ART. 1.—Tho name of this Association shall be Tae 


auperior race of creaturea—this race for which 
NT uach i —.— shall be adopted for raising there was such an extended and patient and | carry our faith whollyout of and nway from our- 
funds for the e as khali be prescribed 1n the By- | elaborate preparation, the whole creation groan- | selves, It is not to make men of us that the 


laws by a two-thirds vole of the members. 
Any n may become a meniber of the 


ART. .—Any perso! Church has tried, but to make of us sectarlans 
langue by sabsaribing his or her name to these Articles 


and partisans, aud zealots for ereeds, She has 
not sald to ua, in clear ringing tones, Be men, 
manly men!" but she has sald to us, in tones 
harsh and discordant with denominational spite 
and controversy, * Be Romanists, be Protestants, 
be Eplscopulians, be Presbyterians, be Ba tiste, 
be Methodists, be Unitarians, be Universaliste ! ' 

No one of these branches of the Chureh has becn 
willing that we should stand simply on our mau, 
hood, and cultivate that, and make the most of 
that, and be content with that. No one of them 
haa been satisfled to let us adopt the natural re- 
ligion of manliness, to let us go straight forward, 
omnia from the sects and the parties and, as their 
own Bible has it, "quit ourselves like men" upon 
the basis of genuine honesty, veracity, and fidel- 
ity. It is true that these different branches of 
the Church bave sometimes named to us one 
name which they tneltly agreed together was the 
best of all names—Chr stan. But then, instead 


ing and trnvalling to deliver itself of its noblest 
ideal! And is my human nature 80 inherently 
tand worthy ns to overtop the long line of 
other creatures which God bas made, and to 
stand in the nearest and most distinguished re- 
lation to the nature of the Divine One! Is there 
no other name in that immense catalogue of 
names, whereof all the orders of animals are 
called, which has such n royal and kingly algnif- 
{cance as the one applied to my own kind ! 
Then, if this be so, let me become deeply sensi- 
ble of it; let me know the height aud depth of 


1 be those e e these 
retary ex afficio 
er to Mia National Convention of Liberal Leagues 


JI 7. —Tuese Articles of Agreement may be arnend- 
9 * three-fourths vote of the members present at 
regu — 5 7 artery Peer Ration of the pro- 
amend A * 

ral least two weekx previous to pos cunating, = 
E pledge to you my nndivided sympathies 
i most vigorous co-operation, both in Tux INDEX 
dat of It, tn this work of local and national organ- 
— Let us begin at once to lay the foundations of 
— — party of freedom, which shall demand 
menie mcularization of our municipal, state, and 
s mvernmont, Bend to me proniptiy the List of 
Meer of every Liberal League thut may be formed, 


its present and ever increasing opportunities ; 

let me, in short, be nothing and do nothing un- 

worthy of my superior nature, derogatory to my 
M 


‘ois nanding lint agram I have referred to always produces : 
rr Howe, nats ws the at —— A be me. "And then I somehow profoundly feel | of allowing us f we Low fo aan 1 E em 
derte from the usurpatlons of the Church! — that not only am I summoned by the volce of | name Into a large an ^ 


ing it synonymous with n true and excellent 
cl ek they ave straightway folsted upon it 
their own peculiar definitions nnd artificial limi- 
tations, and endeavored to ey us with It now to 


altogether, the would 
We D catlaned; or if we adopted it in the sene. 


Ni continent from ocean to ocean sacred to human 


—— that you are worthy descendants of 
8 Giga and patriotism gave us & Constitu- 
with superstition! Shake off youralum- 


™ and break the chains 
maly men to which you have too long 


O., Jan. i, um. 


FRANCIS R. ABBOT, 


—— — 0 


TH HH INDEX. 


IT eee 


one, then all the rest would say we were 
M And yet, by logical implication, they al? 
gay tous that to bea Christion is better than to 
be a man, because (they would have us believe) 
to be a genuine, true man is not equal to being n 
stiati, 
p ore all other names I fall baek with 
greatest satisfaction on that which € iod himself 
seems somehow to have given us He did vir- 
tually say, Let us make man in our own im- 
ul Somehow at least we came to be men; 
hest divine mandate which now sounds 
in our souls is ta Je men—whole-hearted, genuine, 
true, perfect men. By being nothing less, by 
being nothing more, shall we fulfil the design of 
creation. MAN is the universul word; it in- 
eludes allothers. It signifies not the less but the 
greater; nota part but tlie whole. It has no lo- 
cal or sectio or partisan ificance what- 
ever, but applies all round the circle of the race, 
It signifies qualities of character which are pecu- 
liar to no nation, no tribe, no community, no 
sect, but which underlie and inhere in humanity 
at large. To be able to say, in the fullest and 
truest sense of the word, “lam a MANI" ia to 
be able to claim the most royal and most noble 
title in the world. : 

But how shall we be able to say this? What 
are the traits of a man? What qualities must 
we cultivate in order that we may ‘quit our- 
selves like men"? I will so far presume as to 
enumerate some of the most important qualities 
of manhood. 

And I say, first, if we would be men we must 
be firm. Stability isa prime essential of man- 
hood. A building, to stand secure, must rest 
even and steady on its base. So, as men, we 
must be self-poised and equable. We must stand 

uarely on our -— plumb with the perpendic- 
ular line of rectitade, upright and downright, 
with the solid basis of principle underneath 
us. The world swarms with people of unstead 
couscience and feeble will. Morally and intel- 
lectually invertebrate so many are! Hence so 
few successful people in the world, so few armed 
with power to execute, so few contributors to the 
common weal, so few real benefactors, For all 
the use that we can see they put themselves to, 
or are 2" of being put to, great crowds of 
people might ns well not exist: they do but a 
pear to eumber, not to serve; utter lenve of a 
sence from this human scene one would think 
the wise community might cheerfully grant 
them. A man is a skulking dog until he has 
made up his mind. A man is not a man until 
he becomes conscious of povar and flames with 
the purpose to exercise it. Ethically speaking, 
We fire not cosmic atoms until we thrill with the 
perception of the significance of things, and 
will with mighty coustancy in the direction of 
the highest uses, Therefore a weak, unsteady, 
pliant, yielding disposition is ruinous to true 
manliness. We can only command confidence 
the confidence of ourselves in ourselves, and 
of otbers in us—by being steady and decided in 
our purpose, and holding on to our deliberate 
resolution with a grip as determined as fate. 
Observe, however, firmness is not obstinacy ; is 
not stubbornness; is not wilfulness,—it is simply 
strength of character. The merely obstinate 
man has only the quality of a mule; the firm 
man has the quality of a rational being. The 
difference between a firm and an obstinate man is, 
that the firm man makes up his mind on reason, 
aud on reason only he is willing to change it; 
but the obstinate man makes up his mind with- 
Out reason, nnd soit ia vain by reason to try to 
get him to alter it. Consider deliberately, weigh 
earefully, judge fairly, decide calmly; but, when 
you have decided, be thenceforth as adamant 
against the wind and wave of fickle, popular 
opinion. Resting on the tirm basis of your up- 

ight manly will, resist all opposition and move 

2 on pm Wu your consciousness of recti- 
e, unmov n your purpose to foll 

obey truth and right. ee * 

I say, in the second place, that If we would be 
men we must be brave, 1 do not menn mere 
physical bravery, that which comes of brawn and 
muscle, and brute strerigth—the bravery of the 
wily, the prize-fighter, the champion of the 
ring; or even that of the rough back-woodsman, 
the pioneer, the scout, the soldier, all inured to 
every species of physical hardship and danger : 
this sort of bravery inay be very well in its way, 
and there is no need of depreciating tt. t 
there is a bravery braver than this; as much 
nobler, grander, und better, as the soul is than 
the body. I mean moral bravery; the bravery 
which dares to doa good thing, which dares to 


aud the 


was an Instance of moral bravery, and in it Lu- 
We must be brave 
re o ak dd stent, to do 
uty's bidding, without 
he prot — consequences to our 
ve enough to say y 
when i" is right, and No when Do is ri nt. We 
must be brave enough to tell 5 
and brave enough to let him tell 


must be brave enough to keep out of debt, by 
denying those wants which society and not our 
need suggests, to live upon the resources of our 
own self-respecting personality, to stick to real- 
ities and avoid shams. We must be brave 
enough to keep our own company when none 
better can be found, to go our way alone when 
others will not walk with us towards wisdom, to 
make our own choice in thought and word and 
deed and life, without reference to what the con- 
forming, aping, gregarious multitude will say or 
do, V e must be brave enough to get over all 
fear of men, and to fear only fear itself; that fear 
which saps the virile energies of true manliness, 
In short, we must have courage to “dare do 
all that may become a man,” remembering that 
„ho dares do more is none." 

I say, thirdly, if we would be meh we must be 
true; that is, we must have that in us which 
will win men to frust us and put their falth in 
us. What a splendid quality is fidelity! How 
it rivets meh ether, barring out all suspicion 
and distrust, the irrefragable bond of noble friend- 
ship, high communion, frank and generous con- 
federation! The absence of fidelity makes tho 
cunning, wily, artful dodger, the Iow politician, 
the shirk, the sneak, the traitor. In its absence, 
associations of men are held together by ropes of 
sand; every mau is mado a police to t and 
watch every other man; mutual trust dies; faith 
in one another perishes. Unfaithfulness is infi- 
delity ; the only ET which society need fear 
or seek to restrain, If all men were true, true as 
steel; faithful, reliable, trustworthy—what a 
gain of time and ability, of patience and temper, 
would accrue, all which are now exhausted in 
providing for the unfaithfulness of faithless men! 
A true man—one who gives his word and doesn't 
take it back; who passes bis promise and keeps 
it; who stands up behind his statements and 
makes them god ; who el your hand with 
whole-heartedness; who looks into your eye 
with a sincere, direct, and unflinching gaze 
which says, “I mean all I guy and nothing 
else,"—what n luxury, but alas what a rarity, 
is such a man! And yet such we must 
be, if we would fill up the measure of man- 
bood, We must be so true that those who 
know us cannot doubt us, that they will consider 
our simple word na las a sacrament, that 
they will trust us with anything they will trust 
with themselves, that our character will be to 
them sufficient pledge and explanation of our 
vouduct under the most extraordinary and. try- 
ing circumstances. We must be so true that in- 
sincerity and duplicity will shrink and hide 
away from us, aud never dare to offer them- 
selves to our harboring. We must be so true in 
principle and practice, that the habit of fidelity 
will seize upon and hold us to its unyielding rule, 
even when 8 is the strongest aud op- 
portunity the fullest aud general morality in the 
community the most lax. A TRUE man, one 
who is true,—true to principle, true to con- 
science, true to truth, true to right, true in every 
place and time you ean put him, such n man 
so noble ns to command our respect and venera- 
tion, almost indeed our homage and worship, 

Isay once more, aud lastly, if we would be 
men we must be gentle. A real gentleman is a 
man who is gentle; who has the quality, or that 
set of qualities, conspicuous in his character 
which we may denominate gentleness, A manly 
man has somewhat of the woman in him; if he 
has not, he may be respectable, but he cannot be 
lovable. A complete man must not only have 
strength of character in him,—decision, force, 
energy,—but he must also have a certain beauty 
of character, which mildness, Sweetness, gentle- 
ness, and grace afford. He must be like the lion 
in his courage, and like the dove in his harmless- 
uess. He must on occasion be as firm and un- 
yielding as granite; and then again he must be 
meek and humble, und docile as a child. Heroic 
in his manliness must he be—saintly also. He 
must be able to dare and overcome and triumph; 
and yet his heart must be full of human kind- 
ness and tenderness, sympathy for the suffering, 
churity for the erring, forgiveness for his ene- 
mies. Sir Philip Sidney was u gallant knight, 
n brave gentleman, a most honorable man. He 
could dare to tell the impetuous and fiery Queen 
Eliznbeth her faults, e could dare to. face the 
furious blast of battle, But when, on the field of 
Zutphen, he had wielded his sword most vnl- 
iuntly and received his mortal hurt even in the 
net of fighting for his friends, then when bleed- 
ing, faint, and dying, he could compassionate 
the misery of n poor private soldier and say, 
“Give him the water I asked for; ho needs it 
more than IL" Here was gentleness as well us 
courage; here was saintliness as well us heroism. 
Tender and true must we be as men—tender and 
true. The masculine element of strength must 
combine in us with the feminine clement of 
grace. Dignity must mingle in our lives with 
modesty, firmness with gentleness, cour with 
mildness, power with sweetness. Then shall we 
be what will not only command respect, but win 
love. Then will come about in these latter days 
a nobler chivalry than ever the old time saw. 
Then will we have men brave and pure, strong 
and gentle; gallant knights in every good cause, 
with hearts open to the call of mercy, and with 
souls senaltive to the claims of beauty, 

Now, O brothers! 1f you and T ean be men af- 


ter this fashion, what better can we be? Shall 
we not then indeed be fashioned in the image of 
the Highest we ean conceive of; and shall not 
our manly fronts wear the seal nnd stamp of a 
god ? To be a man in this sense is to shame the 

t “Christian” the world has ever seen; is 
fairly to pluck from that name the brightest 
crown it ever wore, aud pae iton the brow of 
MANHOOD. Let Jesus take his rank with men, 
nnd feel himself honored to be our brother-man. 
Model too, we grant, in some things, Yet when, 
in due time, we shall celebrate the complete cor- 
onatlon of only manly powers, him overtopped 
we certainly shall see, brightest nnd best ns he 
was among the men of old. 

Come, then, let us gird up our Joins, be strong, 
and quit ourselves like MEN. Let us give place 
to no lower, as we can have no higher, ambition 
than - to be, each one of us, “every inch a 
MANI" 


[Entered acoording to Act of Ex tees iu the Lem 3853, by 
F. K, Annot, In tho Omee of the Librarian of Congrese, at 
Warhlogion.) 
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CHAPTER XII—( Continued.) 

The gnawing agony that it was to sit there, 
waiting—waiting—thinking of her In Aix com- 
pany! To be so alive to her beauty, so burningly 
desirous of her favor, and so heart-eiekeningl 
conscious of his own frail hold upon it, w. 
even this puppy had been able to loosen! To 
fancy n bight smile turned towards his fool's 
face, while only cold looks and averted glances 
were the reward of the faithful and earnest love 
which maddened at such miserable rivalry! To 
revolve, wenrily, all the past, and to feel as if the 
future were a dreary blank without peace, rést, 
hope, or happiness! And to scorn If for 
being there, incapable of shaking himself free 
in spite of his degradation, and cherishing a piti- 
ful wish for the perpetuation of his own ! 

At ten o'clock, the staircase and passage be- 
eame fragrant with the odor of boiled tripe and 
onions, and, not long — Mills appeared 
with a general flavor of those edibles pervadin 
him (he had previously fetched the beer), nn 
resumed his hat and comforter for the papas of 
departing homewards to his lodgings In Somers 
Town. e came to bid Paul an anxious good- 
night; or, if possible, to persuade him to give 2 
his intentlon of staying till Kate's return. He 
was just remarking, for about the dozenth time, 
that it waa v late for Miss Sabin to be out, 
aud that he eouldu't imagine what detained her, 
when they heard the tread of feet on the door- 
step, followed by Kate's well-known, loud double- 
knock, Paul's heart gave one great leap at the 
summons, aud then began throbbing rapidly, 


painfully. 
ed it, without 
Kate 


Mills went to the door and o 
closing that of the back parlor, Paul heard 
mask ng 3 the Me 43 Mr. iy Mis 

th seemed in very great s] 

Sabin, who immediately began talking about the 
weather, the muddy walking, and the delightful 
evening she had enjoyed at Bloomsbury 
Mies Mifflin was such a dear, kind, old lady, 
and 4o pleased at her acceptance of the invitation 
insisted on her coming again, and so an. Waslt 
really ten o'elock? She didn't think it had beer 
half so late. Mr. Mifflin must come in and res 
himself. Here a half-muttered communientlor 
from Mills (the 8 1 of which Paul knew n 
well as if it had been shouted in bin enr) pre 
duced an “Oh, indeed!" some whispering, un 
a general adjournment to the front parlor, 

Now Mills had taken the one candle, by tl 
dismal light of which Paul had been 
ing, to show the arrivals fn; so that Iiun 
young man was left in partial deknen ate 
ng to Kate's prattle, as she untied her bonne 
strings and removed the warm shaw), the una 
thorized o> aia of which had 
Tib's Gest on. The door between the root 
being wide open, he did not miss a syllable. J 
tume sick with pasion at the wound of b 
voice, 

Prosently, indeed almost immediately, ? 
came to him, bringing the light and leaving} 
Mifflin to the society of Mills, She knew 
was there, of course, but started at his pale f 
and haggard air, as he stood 83 
tall, old-fashioned chimney pison n Which 
fire had ne me out, though 
chilly night in November. 

“ Why, Paul, I should never haye though 
your waiting here all this time, she wn 
ginning with a loud affectation of unaonoern. 
cord , when Paul forwards and 
her by BANG wquoexed po unni 


fiori U y > 
C og e 


it wasa dù 


lized by 
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fully that her agonal chtaged to one of resent- CHAPTER XIII. 


ment and alarm, 83 to pluck it away 
from hints peaaid. “Ihave something toms 
to you, and you shall hear me! You knew ft 
was m day, and that I should come, yet 
deliberately a ant yourself and go out with 
whom— 
that PUPPY) do as I please!“ Interrupted Kate, 
red and struggling —he observed how handsome 
she looked, the whilst, and it angered him the 
more and I insist on your taking your arm 
away directly, sir, or I'll call Mills and—'' 

The sentence was uot completed, for the per- 
son she would bave named here appeared in the 
doorway, With almost as pale a face as Paul him- 
self, and advanced into the room. - 

"Mr, Gower,” he said in his most melodra- 
malle manner, and raising himself on his tiptoes 
—he was a little fellow, 4 head shorter than 
Paul, but by no means ili-looking—"'I wil) not 
permit this! You are detaining Miss Sabin 

inst her consent and inclination 1" 
Maul sprang at him with an execration, Sim- 
ultaneously Kate flung herself between them, 
entreating Paul to be quiet and ordering her 
champion to quit the room, "There was a con- 
fused struggle, mainly on Paul's part to get at his 
rival. Mr Mifflin 8 earrled a little 
cane, which he now flourished, rather for effect 
than as an available weapon against the head- 
long onslaught of his adversary. It was torn from 
him, 4 15 in twain, nnd the fragments 
dashed in his face. The next moment, he found 
himself borne violently backwards, and he 
would Infallibly have been precipitated lead- 
first into the adjoining room, had he not come 
Into collision with Mills, who was just then enter- 
ing, and that so rudely that both went to the 
ground together. At which catastrophe the 
victor paused, being rather ashamed of his tri- 

mph. 
1 ate was flaming with indignation, It was 
cowardly, brutal behavior," she said, “to one his 
inferior in atrength—he wouldn't have dared to 


ta to his . His conduct was disgraceful ! 
Bhe would never speak to either of them again— 
never!“ 


Coms!“ sald Paul, still ret ft his De 
violence, yet more exaspera at her taunts, 
and at ber coupling him with Mifflin; “let him 

up; I won't hit bim again, only don't let 
fim speak in that tone to me," And his fallen 
antagonist rose, joint with Mills, both looking 
extremely discomfitted. 

Theres enough of this" Paul continued; 
"and we'd better understand each other for the 
future—all —— of vA Mr. AA Aes 
know your ion with respec n. 
Has de 6 our atten- 
tions?” A question one would think rather 
superfluous, only there are some truths which we 
are always unwilling to recognize. Wherefore 
Paul repeated it. 

“Tobe sure she has! exclaimed & fresh arri- 
val on the scene, as ‘fib entered, ROM J 
ing ber sister, as it were, with fixed bayonet, 
while Mr. Mifflin walked up and down the 
room theatrically, without speaking. “And 
Kate, it serves you right, that it does, and I don't 
pity you one bit, and you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! And Mills what do you stand there 
for like 4 stuck pig and mother thumping 
down stairs like madness to stop the noise!’ Of 
which unpunctuated sentences Tib delivered 
herself with the shrillest rapidity, the fact an- 
nounced In the last being corroborated by n sub- 
lerranean pounding, 

Mills put in his usunl disclaimerof 'T-Tibby !" 
while Paul felt that the scene was becoming ri- 


iculous, and seized his hat, All the time, Kate 

had been reiterating her passionate declaration 

tbat che repudiated both suitors from hence- 

forth; still Mitin kept pacing up and down, 

with his arms folded. When Paul made towards 
door, he paused, 


"Stop !" said lie; “since Miss Sabin won't an- 
wer you, I must. She Aaa said that she could 

happier with me than with you—I have that 
and more in writing! I demand if she can 
deny it? Lether make her election between 
us” He spoke in his usunl stilted manuer, yet 
mes gentleman, 
„Kale only repeated her objurgations, appear- 
tog, indeed, to great. disadvantage., Ag: P Tib 
^ud the knocking down stairs broke out clamor- 
UN With a final glance at her sister, in 
"i ch reul feeling had banished affection, Mr. 
— turned on bis heel as if to go, when she 
"nom Paulloved sprang u , crying out not dis 


ay lan name, and ran after his rival to stop 


upon. He thought he 
— ushlug out—aotua 
"llaneous impulse to escape from the tempta- 
- to violence, and a wish to wrestle with an 
ny Which he hated himself for feellng—he 
Wee Ted and fell swooning in the passage. 
li fae aäciousness returned, they were bathin 
— water, his rival, with a seared 
tinging ney standing aloof, and the cause of all 
— 1 him, crying and protesting that she 
vod his—go ‘wi him—anything—if he 
— recover, He could not bear to look upon 


* LOCKED OUT FOR THE NIGHT. 

u Hour or more subsequent to the events de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, Pa 
stood in the street, at the threshold TÉ d 
— — knockin 

n al y intimated, It was not an un - 
mon predicament in the young man’s experi. 
ence, after an evening al Newman Street, where 
he frequently li until he found it impossi- 
ble to get home by eleven o'clock, at which hour 
the street-door waa invariably locked, bolted, 
and barred, and the chain put up, although his 
arrival, five minutes luter, might necessitate the 


unfastening of all these 
= ening a precautions. This rule 


In force that it amounted to a 
am DN of 
a 


ne most uncompromiaing char- 
iter, ially affecting all the women of the 
household: it was akin to that which impels 
some British wives to elt up to an. hour, rather 
than allow their husbands the m privil 

of a lateh-key. Of course Paul ei aa much 
chance of obtaining that piece of ironmoi ry 
(which, in Mrs. Gower's o; nlon, opened the door 
to the seven deadly sins) as of the post of Pope or 
Grand Llama: even his grandfather had never 
possessed one; nor, during his entire married life, 
attempted such an baie j- upon dad ugal de- 
ceney. Long „ the old lady had, the 
purest feminine logic, arrived at the conviction 
that, unless the atreet-door were locked, bolted, 
barred, and chained ye night, at the hour 
appointed, ahe couldn't sleep in her bed—nay 
that she should expect to be murdered in it, and 
the house robbed, or set on fire; ao, for upwarda 
of forty years, she had endured the alternative 
of having her rest, and that of others disturbed, 
whenever her sons or 4 came home late 
as young men will do even when brought u; 
In religious families. It was tacitly unders 
that offenders in this respect were to perform a 
sort of quarantine before obtaining admission, to 
be oma supplemented by s scolding in the 
moring; which punishments had come to be 
regarded as n matter of routine, involving little 
idea of amendment or change of conduct on 
either side. Paul, however (a poor relation, and 
kept very much alive to the fact), had hardly 
attained such indifference, Hence, a conscious 
eriminal, he stands, near midnight, knocking at 
the door, and waiting until one of the two 
woman-servants shall come down, shivering In 
night-attire, and demand, in the combined 
accents of Uy shart and martyrdom: “Ja that 
you, master Paul?" ju form and manner pro- 
vided, preliminary to letting him In. 


It is a dull night and the wind blows hollowly 
down the dreary street, accompanied by fitful 
spite of rain; and overhead the murky heavens 
are black with the promise of more. The pot- 
boy at the public-house opposite is noisily put- 
ting up shutters. Two or three last customers 
are emerging from the swinging doors; one 
drunk and obstreperous, is presently coax 
away by a companion, with whom he goes off 
staggeriu ; the sound of their unsteady footste 
echoing in the distance. Paul listens to the 
sequential bolting and barring, watches the turn- 
ing off of the gay, and the ascent of lights bed- 
wards, and feels all the lonelier for the change. 
He knocks again, retires a few paces and gazes 
upwards at the windows, 

No response. No dull illumination behind the 
blinds, Indleative of the tardily-igniting candle; 
although he can almost cheat his senses with the 
impression that le discerns the flash of the pre- 
paratory match, The rain increases, falling fine 
and fast on his upturned countenance, and driv- 
Ing him close to the house for shelter, Ordina- 
rily he would possess his soul with [unen nnd 
wait; perhaps counting a hundred between the 
intervals of knocking. He haa done this often— 
generally with a preposterous fancy that his ad- 
mission depended upon his accomplishing the 
number deliberately, ust us he get out to do. But 
he is past that, now, because very wretched, 

The catastrophe at Newman Street had ended 
in hia quitting the house, as he Intended, for- 
ever, feeling utterly shipwrecked in hope aud 
happiness, On recovering from the awoon into 
which overwrought emotion and the discovery 
of Kate's perfidy had precipitated him, he was 
too much beaten down to care to continue the 
miserable contest, or to answer her protestations. 
He was glad to get away. He had loved and 
worshipped that which never existed hut In his 
own imagination. It was all over; he was alone 
in the world. So, faint and heart-sick, he de- 
parted with Mills and hla rival; the latter of 
whom left them almost immediately, but not 
before he hnd expressed hia t nt what had 
occurred, and shaken Paul by the hand. — Mills 
bofe him company the greater part of tho way 
home, striving to give comfort; but Paul was not 
sorry to be relieved even of the task of listening 
to him, Wretched and exhausted, both in body 
and mind, he returned home. Let us rejoin 
him, as be stands waiting at the door. 

A policeman, in shining oil-cloth sape, turns 
an adjacent corner and approaches, his heavy, 
measured tread sounding loudly on the wet flag- 
stones. Paul knows what is coming, and, even 
in his dismal mood, la susceptible to annoyance. 
The constable perceives him as he pases, and, 
pausing at an &roa's distance, directa a stream of 


light upon the bypothetical burgiar, stan 

the dark doorway, which brings that em. dev 
figure into startling relief, and casts monstrous 
fantastic shadows upon the house-fromt. In a 
climax of e Paul seizes the knocker 
and uses It loudly—desperately. The policeman 
moves on. 

Another interval of five minutes’ wind and 
— darkness, N by a shuffiing of 

n the passage, and a voice, a tly nea 
the keyhole, making the usual inquiry. VUE 

“Yes, it’s me, Becky. Open the door,” 

Oh! Master Paul, I can't! Missis have been 
and took the key up stairs, to bed with her— 
under her pillow. You're locked out!’ 

"What?" 

„She's been and done it, at last! She bald it 
‘ud ben lesson to you. I thought I'd creep down 
stairs a n yous for 8 couldn't abear to hear 
you knoe! ; but please don't say nothin, 
W581 

T Paul, with a half-Ia: of humiliation 

aud pee 3 his m was turning to 
e ; When the utterance of his 

called bim. NS 

"You'd better and sleep at a coffee-shop. 
And, excuse the liberty, but perhaps you've no 
money, and here's lialf-a-crown—I' push it 
under the door—you can pay me whenever It's 
con venient." 

Cordially thanking the warm-hearted house- 
maid, but rejecting ber offer, Paul flung away 
from the spot, and strode down the street as if he 
would fain have turned his back on the fact of 
bis N He had reached the Euston 
Road before he paused to think whither he 
should go, and what do, to secure a lod ‘ing for 
the night. The prospect was not cheerful. 

It had come on to rain heavily, steadily, with 
& vicious persistence, suggestive of & misanth 
ical intention on the part of the elementa to be 
as disagreeable us possible. Paul could hardly 
see anything but water in the atmosphere, 
through which the houses loomed black and día- 
mal, while the street lamps gleamed, red and 
dull, through 8 halo of mist, to be cheerlessly re- 
flected in the puddies below. The mud lay thick 
in the roadway; the gutters were brawling chan- 
nels of filthy water; and as bitter a north-east 
wind was abroad ns ever searched out latent 
rheumatism in the bones of shrinking humanity. 
Nor did the appears of such pedestrians as 
were abroad tend (o enliven the night. Nowa 
belated wayfarer hurried past, under a sheltering 
umbrella, resonant to the rain-drops; or some 
homeless vagrant, drenched and shivering, his 
arms folded and his head bent downwards, 
slunk by. Once a wretched woman addressed 
Paul, with a exem laugh and & sentence of 
street-&lang. Vice and poverty had their excep- 
tional representatives nbroad, but little elae waa 
stirring. And this, Paul thought bitterly, was 
the night of his one-and-twentleth birth-day. 

Becky's guess as to his Inpecunlosity was per- 
fectly correct; he hadn't a penny in the world. 
His grandparents kept him very short in that 
respect, recognizing pocket-money no more tban 
liberty, as indispensable to yout existence. 
He would bave been wiser if he had accepted 
the half-crown, and very likely thought ao, as he 
stood in the rain, revolving his chauces of ob- 
taining shelter. His resources were limited to 
two places—Mils’ lodgings, at Somers“ Town, 
nnd those of Richard Sabin in Great James 
Street. Paul had once visited the former (in 
company with Kate aud 'Pib, in the execution of 
a sort of picnic, involving the consumption of 
anusages, frend and butter, and porter, the enter- 
talnment r A iy by the Eyre but tha 
distance and the hour disinclined him towards 
that expedient; while he soppor Babin to be 
in the country, whither he had gone with his 
cousin, Harry Franklin, nearly & month ago. 
But there was an acquaintance of Dick's, who 
lived In the same building, had the run of his 
friend's apartments, and whose habits rendered 
it not unlikely that he might be stirring, Paul 
knew him well enough to warrant the attempt ; 
ao lie set out incontinently. 

Arriving at Great James Street, In a perfecti 
saturated condition, unexpected lu 
awaited him; for the Illumination of Sabin's 
windows proclaimed somebody's presence, and 
a knock nt the street-door, supplemented by a 
few small pebbles, thrown at the PADS ey pro- 
duced Richard himself, who came to portal, 

awning nnd very much unbuttoned, and gave 
nla hearty but surprised reception. 

“Why, how pale you look!’ was Dick's excla- 
mation; "and as wet as if you'd just been fished 
out of the river. Come up-atairs and tell us 
what's the matter." And, so saying, he led the 
way to his sitting-room, where, notw| * — 
the hour now pearly one o'clock—a chi 
fire was blazing, while beneath the grate lay a 
pile of oyster-shells, the recent contents of 
which had evidently furnlehed a rather late su 
per for Sabin and bis companion—the person al- 
ready mentioned, a red-bearded artist from the 
lower floor, who was, if posssble, a more inveter- 
ate Bohemlan than Richard himself. Get into 
these, drink off this, mix another and convinos 
yourself that you're a warm-blooded animal.“ 
And Paul exchanged his soaked garments for a 
French blouse (which had been purchased by 
Dick in Paris, whither he not unfrequently wen 
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or so), am old pair of Lrowsers and 
"M poo d / of a steaming glass of 
whlakey-and-water (although bis head was hot 
and throbbing enough, despite his ness, to 
render it, in one respect, a superfluous indul- 
euce), and endeavored to follow the advice of 
is friend. 
easily succeeded in satisfying or rather di- 
E Sabine curiosity: told him he wanted a 
night's lodging, and then inquired about his re- 
cent absence from town; of which Dick began 
talking with a freedom bred of his satisfaction 
ing. 
att got Mack only a couple of hours ago," he 
said, “and was glad enough to have kissed the 
London pavement, dirty ns it was, Not but 
what I had a decent ho iday. But the country 
is awfully slow when one has too much of it. 
Wasn't there somebody who cried out fur old 
London at fire-and-plague time in preference? 
Here's his health! Pm quite of his opinion.” 

“Well, you look all the better for it,” an- 
awered the red-bearded artist; as was vertainly 
the case, for Dick’s face was ruddy with health, 
and, aa he reclined in a low-backed arm-chair, 
with his feet in another, puffing away at the 
blackest of 9 pipes, he appeared the imper- 
sonification of T — ig a » And I don't 

nalf-believe you're in earnest, either. 

a a haw please. Ont It's true, for all 
that. One fleld is as much like another as the 
sheep are—though a live mutton or a landscape 
Nader may pretend to find a difference. So are 
the days, after one has exhausted the first 

nble sensation of having nothing to do, aud no- 
body to poke you up for not doing it! Life be- 
comes one great yawn of stereotyped despair of 
something turning up to interest you in your own 
existence: it's the same yeste ay, to-day, and 
forever. You'rein danger of fossilizing into an 
anachronism with your civilized fellow-ereatures. 
I don't wonder that country E uid are al! 
tories: the faculty of believin at the world 
moves has died out of ‘em, just as those fish 
you were romancing nbout,"—turning to his 
eomrade—' in the what-d'y'-call-it cave of 
Kentucky, have loet their eyes, from living 
in perpetual darkness for so many genera- 
tions, (I suppose it’s a lie, but itll do by way 
of illustration.) I don't wonder that th 
attach a preternatural importance to thelr 
own pigs and can never tell you that one is to be 
killed, or that a horse has cast his shoe, without 
a redundancy of detail which is absolutely mad- 
dening. If ever—" 

ii What cockney nonsense!" interrupted the 
other, who was country boru. Did you never 
read Charlotte Bronte or George Eliot?” 

“No. I don't care about novels When 
ihey're not bosh, excavated out of the author's 
own consciousness, they are seldom so amusing 
as the real, live meu and women one may know 

day—in town. I prefer using my own eye- 
sight to other people's spectacles." 

“ Just as if your two-pence-ha'-peuuy worth of 
observation could compare with that of the wrl- 
ters I've mentioned!" "The red-bearded artist 
was a great novel reader from sheer indolence. 

“Perhaps not,” yawned his friend; "only I like 
things nt firat hand. And, after ull, you can't 
sample the sea in half-ounce bottles, or in lumps 
of pre dealt. It’s better to have a I swim 
in it, if you want to know what it's like. Your 
novelists only tuke some fellow and put him 
through various kinds of sprouts, whereas in life 
there's as many heroes as characters. A book 
written on that plan would be worth reading.“ 

It would require Sam Weller's double-million 
magaitying gas microscope to do it. It's impos- 
sible, 

“Very likely. Aud I’m not expectiugit—onl 
prefering fact to fiction. Just ns d — loo 
ata red landscape—if I must look nt one—than 
one of your 8 boy. I'll come down 
lo printer's ink, 12 aps, when I'm too old to 
relish flesh and blood, but not before." 

“Well, but you're all wrong about country 
folks, to begin with,  [ suppose you rend the 
newspapers? n 

Sometimes. Why?” 

“ Because they might have informed you that 
your notion that country people are only so 
many sheep, pasturing on beans and bacon, is 
nl] rubbish. Character is just as distinetly de- 
veloped as in towns—perhape more 60, as lacking 
the attrition of the multitude. Look at the 
crimes, for instance. Whenever there occurs, I 
won't suy a particularly atrocious murder—those 
are not peculiar to the provinces—but one display- 
ing an extraordinary amount of crude dinboliam 
in the planning, and absence of all compunction 
in the execution—and_ ufter—ten to one it ha 
pone in the country. Your clown may be a dul- 

er dog than your cockney, but for exceptional 
wickedness Pd back him against anything born 
within the sound of Bow-bells. ‘Thatch is more 
combustible than bricks and mortar—flares up 
quicker when the match is applied." 

Babin nodded an indolent assent nnd glanced 
at Paul, who was drinking spirits very freely 
ane not paying much regan td, the conversas 


“The dullness you complain of," continue 
other, whose tongue had been losen ig the 
same stimulant, and who loved talking, thinking 
he shone in it, “is inevitable; aud the tendency 
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dilate on trifles is as common in town as in 
— y. only cockneys have more to eackle 
about and less leisure. It'a the same with the 
passions. 'Arry aud Villikens have —— of ap- 
portunities of 3 off steam, but Hodge's 
chances are limited; hence it's no wonder if he 
explodes sometimes and breaks things. His life 
ordinarily runs in very narrow channels, and 
when a chasm does occur, In he Bat head fore- 
most," Babin yawned . "But go on with 
your yarn, old fellow, and excuse interruptions.” 
uI was telling Mops bere (who'd talk a dog's 

ou'd le 


hind-leg off, if t him)," resumed Dick, 
addr g Paul (Mops, be it obeerved, was a 
nickname bestowed upon the red-bearded artist 
in ition of his capacity for drinking, or, as 
it is vulgarly termed, ‘ Mene up beer; and 
perhaps au allusion to the d preme equiv- 
alent|''mops and brooma"]for inebriation, his 


real name being Humphries) "and whose de- 
fence of his brother bumpkins only amounts to 
this, they go mad sometimes out of ennui and 
bite one another, about the Franklins. However 
I'd pretty m finished, and If you'll look into 
that sketch-book it'll eave me the trouble of talk- 
ing. There's the whole history in the mug of 
the stepmother; and I've got her, sir, as neat as 
ninepence. You know the party, and will re- 
— p the likeness, By the Way, Harry takes 
it rather Ill that we are not golng to start for 
America immediately, but agrees to wait for our 


company. 
Paul did as he was directed, Mope drawing his 
chair beside him and sharing the Inspeotion. 
They soon found occasion to admire and laugh 
at the variety of sketches with which Richard 
had illustrated his country sojourn, and, allowing 
for a tendency to caricature, these afforded a 
mer complete history of his recent ons. 
here were village and farm- pictures, fish- 
ing and shooting scenes, and above all figures 
and faces; in short whatsoeyer of rural life, ani- 
mate or ivanimate, had struck the artist's 
fancy. 

He received their compliments with tranquil 
satisfaction. ‘There, he said, ‘if they don't 
confirm what I've been saying, I'm an oyster. 
Most country faces have no outline to 'em—no 
clear-cut, sharp, decided lines. Their noses are 
nubbly, and their chins have as much individu- 
ality as pue I'm not spenking of the poor 
devils who grind out their lives at the rate of ten 
shillings a week and become paupers, as à mat- 
ter of course, when their backbones give out— 
they have angularities enough, God knows! 
but of the better sort, the farmers. Look at that 
gown sketched at the Bear, in , on mar- 

e —a fifteen-penny ordinary—und wonder 
that I haven't drawn some of ‘em on all-fours, 
I shouldn't have been surprised to see them put 
their fore-feet into the plates. Not one But 
looked as if he had systematically over-eaten 
himself for the last half-century. The young 
fellows are better; but there seems something in 
getting a er ot land which basa tendency 
to reduce one's brains to the same consistency.” 

“Well, if you were afleld as much as they are, 
und got up as early, you'd be hungry too." 

"Hungry? "They're never hungry! They 
can't be, on five meals a day, and two-thirds of 
them in the canibalistic shape of swine's flesh. 
Its purely an animal prm brought to & 
high atate of perfection by ereditary ractice. 
They think more of eating than any other class 
of people, and talk about it with an amount of 
interest which attaches to no other consideration 
—except, perhaps, money-getting; and if you 
want to see Mammon worship in its most id, 
avowed, coarsest ere you must go not on 
‘change, or in any o the conventional resorts, 
but among the green trees, purling streams, and 
tooral ruralities of the country. A meal missed 
or delayed is a calamity, rather than risk which 
they'll undergo any amount of premature reple- 
tion, I belleve their interest iu pigs originates 
in a fellow-feeling. Tell them there are folks 
who get on very comfortably with a couple of 
meals a day and they'll disbelleve it, or despise 
them, It was Sidney Smith, I think, who reck- 
oned up how many wagon-loada full of Buper- 
fluous meat and d he had consumed In the 
course of his life—if that were done for the Brit- 
ish farmer, and the quantity for one generation 
oe up on top of the roads and villages of Eng- 
and, they'd be utterly obliterated 1” 

“Shows how much you know about it!" re- 
torted Mr. Humphreys, who was rather irritated 
at this stream of invective (which was not, fn- 
deed, very generous on Richard's par seelng 
that he had been living on the hospitality of the 
class he abused, for the past month). ‘All you 
say applies only to the old school, and is mon- 
strously exaggerated besides. The modern 
farmer bears no more resemblance to the animal 
you describe than to an ancient Briton. Except 
that he dines earlier, and has less time to bestow 
upon it, he’s as temperate as auy Manchester or 
I 4:37 manufacturer, nnd not unlike one 
in his brisk, busluess- ways. He cultivates his 
farm exactly on the same principle that the 
other manages his factory by—the adoption of 
certain means to a certain end: they only differ 
in what esch produces, He knows nll about 
draining, solls, phosphates, and agricultural 
machinery and chemistry, breeds cattle accord- 
ing to the most profitable patterns, nnd takes a 


tion, I can assure you. 
told him, almost in the words of the contempo- 
rariea of the 
sombre of visionaries passed along the streets of 


daily paper, And you can't tell his wife and 
family from any 
classes, except that they look healthier, ride a 
cock-horse, worship the landed 

think doubl: 

selves, Hullo! what a Jolly-looking old boy,” 
The speaker suddenly broke off in 
& drawing of an elderly farmer on horseback, 
whose bluff, manly red face (Dick sometimes 
aketched in color), figure and costume would 
have made no 
representation of John Bull, 


others of the well-to-do middle 


try, and 


e-Glo'ster and triple-X of them. 


miration of 


model for the conventional 


That's my uncle, Miles Franklin. A hearty 


old buck enough, but with a soft * about him 
somewhere, or he'd never have 

to be picked 5. by the party on the next page. 
Turn over. 

you about.“ 


owed himself 
ere's the woman I was telling 
“Why, she looks like Dante, I'm hanged if 


she doeen't—only there's leas forehead and more 


wrinkles. What a wretched countenance!" 
“Ita but a faint presentment of her * — 
ho's Dante?" Mopa 


at Italian poet, when that most 


Ravenna. 

“Seen hell, had he?" was Dick's comment. 
‘Well, I'll back Mrs. F. for infusing as much of 
the element proper to tbat region into the 
lives of others as any of her sex—which is say- 


ing u deal, too. Ugh! the catamaran! By 
Jove, 


ow I have learned to detest her!“ 
“] wonder you stayed there so long, under the 


circumstances,” retorted the other, not unnatur- 


Abo you?" said Sabin, a little annoyed. 
“Then I don't. The house doesn't belong to her, 
does it? That's just what mean and detestable 

ple like—that thelr inclinations should be de- 
erred to, without regard to others; they don't 
mind belng hated so long as they — their own 
way. I go In for defying 'em. ides, I was 
out of doors best part of the time, as you may 
see by the sketches.” 

"AH right, old fellow; I waa only AY 
Mr, Humphries perceived that bis 15 — 
was really nettled. “And what's this?" he con- 
tinued, easing some praise of the sketch at 
which he was looking. 

“Thats a harvest-home supper in a barn, 

ith yours truly in the chair. You should have 
some of the anging 

“Did you piak up anything ?" inquired Mops, 

for Sabin had a great reputation as & vocalist, iu 


Bohemian circles. 

"T wish I could have got hold of a song about 
a highway captured while asleep in à com- 
field, and his horse trying to wake him; but the 
singer only knew part of it, aud was too drunk 
to make that in Able.“ 

“It was Turpiu,’’ cried the novel- reader; 
‘you'll find it in *Rookwood.' "' 

"This was about one Mansell Leer ar 
otber—I forget the name—a local party. e 
show you a house he lived iu at , and Jis 
chronicled in the history of the town. I dare 
say the incidenta related of half a dozen high- 
waymen besides. Tell It to my father and he'd 
swear it belonged to the famous Yorkshire thief, 
Nevison, whom her as most inlquitously 
defrauded of the reputation of the ride to York. 
PA ee stickler for the honor of the county Is 

—fond of quoting some old bird who gets off 
no end of rigmarole to prove it's the best ahire in 
Engiand.* But if you like, I'll sing you an- 
other song which has, at least, some rustic odd- 
ity to recommend it," And imitating the ver- 
nacular of the midland counties with a good 
deal of felicity and humor, Dick sang as fol- 
lows;— t 
I've lived in a ‘ood for n number of years, 

With my dog and gun draw away sorrow abd kears: 
I've a swate little cottage, the ruff it ta secure, 


It you iook conderneath you'll find ground for the 
ooer, 
Uuonus—Ground for the flooer! ground for tbe flooer! 
If you'll look condernesth you'll find ground 
for the flooer ! 


My cottage Is surrounded with Urambles and thorns, 
How &wa.e Is the nost of the binds in the morn! 
Tvee guinea in my pocket und plenty moor in ritor, 
In my awate little coitage has got ground for the flooer. 


My bed's made of straw for my imba to repose, 
And for covering, I've but one sheet of clothes, 
It's medde of good ticken, and stitched up cem 
f you look oonderneath you'll find ground for the 
ooer, 


An for grate or stove I've none, for my fire's on the 


w 
h 


round, 
Ang for cheers 1 have none, for toset myself down: 
Iven three-leggéd stoocl, the chief of my stoer, 
In my swate iittle cottage hus got ground for the Hoger. 
God bless my old feather, for he is dend and gone! 
1 hoàp his soul's in heaven, and never may return: 
He's left me all his riches he's heaped up In 785 f 
And a &wnte little cottage hus got ground for the ouer. 


When my litenspeut and gone and death hedrnás near. 
I ‘ool lenve to the benrers good beácon and beer: 

With the da&sles above me, while time shall endure, 
Ill lay snug In my coffin with ground for tlie flooer- 


This performance diverted the current of the 
night's conversation, or rather that of the mom- 
— altes ae 


è Fuller, whose argument turns on the patriotic ar- 
„umpiton that, as all shires nre excellent, tis, being 
Hie largest, must necessarily be the best, 

t The author disclaims all responsibility for tlie aoe 
Introduced in thikstory, They are simply what they 
nre represieited footie ni the text 


& FL PA 


ing, into & decidedly social and bacchanalian 
channel, whither it ls not my Intention to pursue 
it, especially as it led to the consumption of 
much more whiskey and water than was good 
for the partakers thereof. Mops sang: Richard 
1 sang together. 
men be- 
ad gone 
th i or four 
that he was no 

ion, referring at once forgetfulness and exhila- 
ration. But he paid a dear price for his folly. 
The indulgence, after getting wet through and 
being rough-dried In hls damp under-clothing, 
superaddin, c considerable mental excite- 
ment and Bout y exhaustion, was too rauch for 
him. Before twelve hours had elapsed, he was 
stricken with a high fever. 


INFIDELITY AT THE ANTIPODER. 


[In answer to the Inquiries of several readers 
of THE INDEX, the following article is reprinted 
from the Boston Investigator, in which it ap- 

a year or so ago, as an extract from the 
Dubuque Nmes.—T. W. R.] 


Australia is determined to check Infidelity, 
and goes at the work in à way which apeaka vol- 
umes for the earnestness and zeal of our antipo- 
dal Christian brethren. ‘Mr. Wm. L. Jones, a 
aoulptor and & member of the Royal Academy 
of Arta, lives In the town of Paramatta, sixteen 
miles from Sidney, Sometime in January last 
Mr. Jones was drawn into discussion with a 
preacher in that vicinity. In the course of the 
conversation, Mr. Jones asserted that the Bible 
was of no higher nuthority or divinity than any 
olher ancient book, and was to be judged by the 
aume civilized standard; that portions of it were 
no mare fit fur children to read than some por- 
tions of Shakspeare and other writera of former 
ages—the result of the difference in public senti- 
ment then and now; that Moses waa a liur and 
a robber, in that he falsified to Pharaoh, and 
stole all the jewelry he could get hold of from 
the tians; that he, and David likewise 
were “cruel wretches," In that both commanded 

neral slaughter; the latter, not content to mur- 

jar, ordering his victims to be placed alive under 
harrows, and chop and sawed into pieces 
(2 Sam, xiii, 31, 1 Chron. xx, 3). All this was 
proved by the prosecution, on the evidence of 
the preacher with whom the conversation was 


held. 

On the part of the defence, It was proved that 
Mr. Jones spoke of God “with great reverence,” 
and declared Jesus Christ to be "the highest and 
purest character known in history," Evidence 
as to his good moral character was ruled out, 
The jury, without leaving their seata, returned a 
verdict of "gullty" of the crime of blasphemy, 
Mr. Jones waa sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment at bard labor, aud to pay a fine of two 


hundred nds (91,000). His hair has been 
cropped, he has n compelled to don the 
prison , and is now working out his sen- 


M inside of the stone walls of the prison at 
Ydney. 
It wli be seen that our Australian friends are 
somewhat in advance of usin thelr methods of 
suppressing Infidelity. Here, although some of 
the States have laws upon their statute books to 
punish men for niu, en, fuo blasphemous 
views as were expre: by Mr. Jones, they are, 
owing to a demoralized public sentiment nnd an 
unseemly weakness on the part of those s 
pointed to admiuister the law, rarely enforced; 
the popular punishment being—as illustrated in 
the case of Mr. Underwood, ps of this city— 
^ modified form of lynching, ju the shape of rot- 
ten. egging. A move ls now making, however, 
tosecure the Constitutional recognition of ''the 
Bible as the Supreme Authority of the Land“ 
à convention for the p having im closed 
at Monmouth, IHlinols ; and when that is accom- 
plished, we shall be a step in advance of our Aus- 
frlends—for the Bible punishment for 
blasphemy ja death, 


* — — — 

Tue Meanesr Yer.—Some gentlemen were 
talking about meanness, when one sald he knew 
a manon Lexington avenue, who was the mean- 
tst man In New York. 

| How mean is that?" asked a friend, 

Why he 1s s mean that he keeps a five-cent 
piece, with a string tied to it to give to beggars 


1 when thelr backs are turned, he jerks it out 
u 


during the n p, he 
"et up stairs, took the money out of their 
es, "Tie whipped them in the morning 


for j 
u poea he do anything else?” 

audi the other day I dined with him, and I 

a m the poor little servant girl whistled gaily 

: — Way up stalrs with the dessert, aud when 

— my generous friend what made her 

wii an happily, he said: ‘Why, I keep her 
uns 80 she can't eat the ns out of the 

erke! "Sy. Louis Globe 


THE INDEZ. 


The Sanctuary of Superstition, 


XN. B. Brief and pithy extracta t 
graiefuily received, ‘lease send marked cop n WIE be 


BEND THEM TO CitURCIL—If you cater to the 
childish and unwholesome whites of your child- 
Ten, suffering them to absent themaelves from 
church services, you nre sowing within your own 
homes the wind, and 98 must ren e whirl- 
wind. The Church of Christ is of divine origin, 
and neither day, schools, nor Sunday Sthools, 
nor home worship will supply its place; there- 
fore, Forget not the assembling of yourselves 
toge ni Heu. Mr. Corbit, in the Church 


BnEsstNa OF THE BELL.—The new spire of 
the Church of the Star of the Sea halte now 
ready for the receptlon of the great bell which 
Father 82 has procured, it was solemnly 
blessed by Bishop Loughlin, at ves; rs, on last 
Bunday. The bishop was attended by Fathers 
Cassidy, Taaffe, O'Callaghan, MeCarthy, etc. 
2 ca the sponsors were—Mr. James eGill, 
Mr, Herbert Gray, Mr, Hayacinthe Lamarche, 
Mr. Frank Lambersop, Judge Delmar, Thomas 
Foran, Mr. Edward J. Rorke, Mr. George W. 
Gibbons, Mr. Frank Turner, Mr. Ross MeMahon, 
Dominick Roche, Captain Ferry, Mr. William 
J. Cody, Mr, John Roberts and Mr, John Hughes, 
This bell welghs 3,500 1bs.— Catholic Review, 


RaTTLING THE GATES.—Oh, that God's 
Spirit would strike harder to-night, and that 
each one of these cltadela might be captured! 
Forward, ye troops of light ! Wheel round the 
thundering fleld-pleces of God's law! Let the 
arrows of conviction shower the soul. Charge! 
Charge! Up! to the parapets with the stand- 
ards of Immanuel! Surrender, O immortal 
woman! You want a new heart, Why not 
pet itright away? Have you not postponed it 
ong enough? I would with both handa la 
bold and rattle the gates of your soul, For this 
night's work you and I must answer when the 
earth is burning and God is comiug and the 
trumpet is sounding, and the song of the right- 
eous shall rise Into a perpetual anthem, and 
the wail of the wicked drop into the groan of 
unending paln.— en. Mr. inage,of Brooklyn. 


CHRIST THE CENTRE.—He who is tall enough 
to overlook the present boundaries that hamper 
and enthrall Christian men has no trouble to see 
that a new tendency has set in toward Jesus 
Christ. In all the denominations he will see 
men and women whose faces are turned out- 
ward from sect centres, toward the Church's 
primal Head. These men are not organized but 
they are e He who draws 
will also organize. e Spirit that broods over 
the present chaos will bring out yet such gener- 
ous unity and such high harmony as shall make 
the “morning stars aag ngain together, and all 
the sons of God shout for joy.“ We see the di- 
vine process ns It goes on. We zee the new 
brotherhood that is to be. We see the Church of 
the future whose base and bond is to be the con- 
stant and all-sufficient Christ. And wo pray out 
of our soul, “Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly." 
— Living Christian (Providence, R. J). 


A Recent’ MIRACLE.—At Nola, in the king- 
dom of Naples, on the 26th of A ril, 1872, a child 
of six yeurs old was playing In the square in frout 
of the railway station, avd lookiug up at the 
marble statue of St. Felix, of Nola, Bishop and 
Martyr, the patron of the city, saw it turn ita 
hend and arm towards Vesuvius, In great fear 
that the statue would fall down and crush her, 
the child ran screaming to her mother who was 
employed in an adjoining rope-walk, and a crowd 
of persons soon collected. They saw no move- 
ment, but were terror-struck at seeing that the 
statue had turned completely round from the 
base upwards, and changed its position and atti- 
tude, The eruption took place immediately after, 
at Naples, and the inhabitants of Nola are con- 
vineed that the miracle was a warning of the 
event. The ecclesiastical authorities for a long 
time refused to interfere or take notice of It, but the 
inhabitants all desired an Inquest, and the Bisho) 
of Nola, Mgr. Formisano, at length consented. 
Sculptors, painters, masons, proprietors, and per- 
mons of every class were examined, All Nola 
waa witness to the prenion and peragit parion of 
the statue and its changed attitude. ere could 
be no mistake ns to the fact which is too patent 
for contradiction, and after nu inquiry of six 
months the anon hus published a decree as to 
the authenticity of the miracle, which is open to 
any one going to Nola (which is very near Na- 

lea) to verify for themselves, Not the slightest 
Raw in the marble exlsts, and all the experts 
have joined in decluring that by no human 
menns could the alteration have been eflected, 
A solemn Triduo was celebrated on the feast of 
the saint, and the devotion of the pes le was 
testified by the immense crowds whic filled the 
church of the Poor Clares, where it took place, 
and by the conversion of a great num 
public sinners and “ Liberal"! Catholics.— Zris^ 
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(For Tux IxDEx.] 
THE HIGHER VIEW. 


BY JENNIE PERRINE. 


1f Leow not beyond tho moment pain, 
Perceived no purpose working thro’ the atrife, 
My pen should not be moved to write again 
Of such & heartless mockery oa life, 


No wonder that tbe fretted sons of mon 
Sink to the level of thetr tollsome days; 
The end and the beginning from their ken 
Is hidden by Ute dim and dusty ways, 


Let fora moment from the toll-stained hands 
And from the o'er-tasked brain the burden fall, 
Forgetting the imperative demands 

That gain and labor make upon ds ali, 


And through the uppor regions of the soul 
Moant to some height ideal, where one seca 
From lofty peak tho clouds bencath him roll, 
And where (he very shadows sorve to please. 


Then from the distaneo through the enchanted air 
The sounds of Ute in harmony shall rall,— 
Borrowing, rcjolcing, nnd the volee of prayer, 
United risiug in & rhythmie whole; 


And you shall see earth's mighty hosts ad vaneo 
Through twilight unto euch a &hintug land,. 
That you shall turn awny your dazzled glance 
Before a light too mighty to withstand, 


Feb. 24, 1873. 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Finat INDEPENDENT SociETT.—The regular meetings of thie 
Society are held at Onton HAL, Bt. Claſt Strevt, on Sanday 
evenings, at 7M o'clock, The public ure invited to attend. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
CATAL, $100,000. Saance Hace 8100. 


The Association having assumed tbe publication of Tue 
Lypex, tho Directors bave levied an arscesment of ten per 
cent. on each «hare for the year ending Oct, 26, 1878. All fu- 
tare subscriptions are subject to thia nasessment, Not moro 
than ton per cent, on each eharo can be assessed in any ono 

ear. By the original terme of subscription, the Directors are 
forbidden Lo incur any Indcbfednens beyond ten per cent. of 
the stock actually subscribed; and thia provision will be 
atrictly complied with. II is very desirable that the entire 
stock of the Association shoald be laken, and subscriptions 
Are roxpoctfully solicited from all friends of Froe Nelfgion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BTOCK. 
AcxkwOWLEDOED proviourly, Nine Hundred sod Sixty- 


Seven Shares "OMM J 
W.A.'l'nonsrow, West Newton, Mass, Onc Share, 100 
826,900 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


For tho week ending March 15, 1873, 


J.B, Tennyv ... ...8 2 00| Hiram Colt... 
I., E, Hownll, 3 (0 Sam « 
P. V. Wise... 100 
Misa M. E. Cabot . 400 
Wm, S. Atkins . 250 
John W. Hyde 2 50 
R, P. Verne 28 
Bamuel Fish 800 
Henry Shreve 300 y 
Milan Bentley 250 à 
. B. Westbroo 8 00 . 6 
E. B. Merrill... 5 00 E 
Rev. Dr. Banfield . 1 8 i 1 
80 AS 
5 80 : 
LU 3 
[] "C 
1 $ H 
3 X 


D, C. Spinning... 
Jou. Berles... .. 
Joseph Copelan 
Thos, Trive.... 
Tewls 8, Dezeniorf... 
U. T. Woodbury. 
E. Graves.... Te 
Henry Witt... 
Moses Dennett 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Hitherto these conditions have not seemed un- 
reasonable to the Directors of the Index Associa- 
lion; but now, following bad counsels, a local 
quorum (a minority of the whole Board) think 
otherwise. They are under the hallucination 
that a paper can be edited by a Committee or by 
a Board, and that there is no necessity of pick- 
ing carefully the right man and then giving him 
full power and responsibility while he is kept In 
office. They forget that doing business la not 
the primary purpose of this Association, but only 
n secondary one, & means to an end; namely, 
the furtherance of the great cause of Free Re- 
ligion. They forget that the only sure way to a 
permanent success even in our business i» to 
make THE INDEX intellectually the first paper 
of the land, and to make the Association mor- 
ally the soundest Institution of the land. If 
they are prepared to sacrifice elther of these ob- 
jects, they must prepare for failure total and 
complete. 

At the meeting of the Directors on March 
18th, the following proceedings took place. 

“The following resolution, laid over from the 
regular meeting in January last to this meeting, 
came up for action (to wit): 

“Resolved, That the resolution adopted at the 
meeting on June 3d, 1872, relativeto the powers 
of the editor, be amended so as to read as follows: 
F. E. Abbot is hereby appointed editor of Tux 
INDEX; and shall have cba of the general 


business of the Association subject to the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee and the 


LL] i, 
Adopted. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


To the Patrons and Friends of the Index :— 

Tt was with much 'et that we recelved the 
yeaignation of Mr. Abbot ns editor of THE 
Inpex, The Board were well satisfied Its 
promise to the public that no debt should be in- 
curred by the Association could not be faithfully 
kept maser Mr. Abbot's business management, 
he holding to the idea that the necessities of this 
year could be met by a loan in anticipation 
of next year's receipts, The Board red 
with him in this respect as well as In many oth- 
era wherein he was deemed impractical, and in 
separating the editorial and business manage- 
ment it acted upon its best Judgment of what 
was right and absolutely n to keep THE 
IxpEx alive. It was fürther considered that the 
editor's time was too valuable in his own partic- 
ular department to be consumed by the ver 
many details necessarily incumbent on the busi- 
ness management, all of which could be done as 
well by others now Jn the employ of the Associ- 
atlon, without any inerease of salaries, thereby 
relieving the editor from this annoyance and 
leaving him to devote his entire time to edi- 
torial work, 'This would enable the Board to 
reduce by $1,500 & much too high nppropriatien 
for pald contributors during the present —.— 

rd never did interfere with Mr. Abbot's 
5 and never intended to do 
80; but when an editor claims that, as editor, he 
haa the right to exclude from the advertising col- 
umns of the paper he edits, the authorized ad- 
vertising rates (assented to by himself) as well as 
the name of the authorized Special and Adver- 
tising Ageut, there should be some authority to 
control him, and when he refuses, as Mr. Abbot 
has done, to Insert them after being ordered by 
resolution of the Board, a sharp control becomes 
a necessity, In so far as the business manage- 
ment Is concerned. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board, March 13, 1873, the following resolution 
was passed unanimo „Mr. Abbot consenting, 
and after it had laln over two months for full 
consideration: 


Resolved, That the resolution adopted at the 
meeting on June 3d, 1872, relative to the powers 
of the editor, be amended go as to read ns follows: 
F. E. Abbot la hereby appoluted editor of THe 
INDEX, and shall have ams of the general 
business of the Association, subject. to the direc- 
tlon of the Executive Committee and the Board. 

The change in this resolution placed the edito- 
rlal and ess departments under the control 
of the Executive Comailtteens well asthe Board, 
where before they had been only subject to the 
direction of the ard. The resolution separa- 
ting these departments simply repeated the 
provisions of the above resolution, 

When Mr. Stevens accepted the position of 
Acting Editor, at a salary of $3,000 per annum, 
there was certainly an implied obligation on his 
part that he would, while acting in bis editorial 
capacity, remain neutral in this controversy. 
That portion of the Executive Committee who 
Joined in the resolutions of which Mr. Abbot 
complains, regret that in the salutatory of the 
Acting Editor he has forgotten what scem to be 
the pluln duties of his position, 

The majority of the local board believe that 
when an ation of Individuals have contri- 
buted thelr means towards an enterprise which 
both thelr ment and the law declare aball 
be managed by thelr duly elected representatives 
no one official can say that those means must be 
— to his uncontrolled management and discre- 

on. 

This question of ‘‘untrammeled editorial and 
managerial control of THE INDEX” Is of more 
serious character than the opinion of the majority 
of the Board concerning Mr. Abbot's practical 
capacity as business manager, It should be 
settled now. We trust that it will he speedily 
determined by the Association. 

The friends and patrons of THE INDEX can 
rest assured that eo long as it is published under 
the mangement of the present rd of Direc- 
tors ite business will be conducted with strict in- 
tegrity and its tone will not be lowrred in any re- 
ipe as compared with the past. We trust that 

e Board will Boon be able to announce the 
name of another editor who will be a man of 
ability and culture, and whose heart and aoul 
will be entirely devoted to the cause for which 
THe INDEX has so firmly stood in the past; and 
we believe that the friends of this cause have too 
much confidence in it to feel fora moment that 
any one man, by withdrawing bis advocacy and 
support, can at all binder its final success. 

CALVIN Coxe, 
Asa K. BUTTS, 
PETER H. BATESON, 


EDWARD BISSE; 
Directors of the Index Association, 


q—————Ó 

BPECIAL NOTICE.—All lettera nud papers iu- 
tended for Mr. Abbot should be herenfter ad- 
dressed simply to “F. E, Abbot, Toledo, Ohio." 
All lettera addressed to the "Editor of Tur 
INDEX” will come to Mr. Stevens. 


with the present number I cease to be editor 
of firm INDEX. Tbe reasons of my forced retire- 
ment are as follows. 

When the paper was first talked of li the 
summer of 1869, and I was asked to be its editor, 
I hesitated long before making up my mind to 
accept the offer. Journalism was something I 
knew nothing about by experience: it was not 
in my line; I had formed plans of study which 
it eost much to relinquish. But tbe great need 
of & weekly organ of Free Rellgion was very ev- 
ident to me, and I did not feel at liberty to re- 
fuse when two gentlemen promised to pay all 
losses by the experiment for a year to the extent 
of $3000. I made only one condition—that I 
should be ABSOLUTELY FREE in the editorial 
conduct of the paper; and it was very Boon af- 
terwards agreed that I should have a veto-power 
in matters of business management. These two 
conditions were most faithfully observed, and I 
threw myself into the work without any fear of 
being hampered editorially or compromised by 
any of the equivocal practices which are usually 
regarded as essential to success in Journalism. 
Much as I desired the success of the experiment, 
Idid not want it by questlonable means, and 
should have preferred to fail rather than stoop to 
the doubtful methods by which it Is easy to buy 
an undeserved success. When the present 
Index Association took the paper, It was under- 
stood at the time that the same two conditions 
should be observed ; otherwise I should not have 
continued to edit it. By a special vote of the 
Directors passed only three weeks after the 
transfer of the paper into their hands, the gen- 
eral business management of the Association 
was entrusted to me at a meeting of the Board 
which Iealled for the very purpose of dissipat- 
ing all doubt on thia point. A large proportion 
of the money raised had been contributed by 
persons at a distance, in spontaneous response to 
appeals made by me; and if any improper use 
had been made of the funds, they would justly 
have held me responsible, Many of my distant 
personal friends who knew nothing of the local 
friends of the paper had allowed their names to 
be conuected with the Association through thelr 
confidence in me; and they could justly hold 
me to account for any transaction which might 
compromise them in any degree. Furthermore, 
I belleved then, and believe now, that radical- 
ism ought to be held strictly to the highest Ideal 
rules of integrity ; that business can be done prof- 
itably and prosperously without the necessity of 
having recourse to any doubtful expedients: aud 
that the most brilllant success of the Associa- 
tion would be ruin in disguise, if purchased by 
departure from these ideal rules. These were 
the reasons, and not any love of business details 
or fondness for the exercise of power, which 
made me desire to be business manager. I felt 
it an absolute necessity to the work I was about 
that no whisper of reproach should ever be 
breathed against the perfect purity of our busi- 
ness managemeut,—that no Book Concern or 
Credit Mobilier corruption should ever be allowed 
secretly to pave the way for our downfall, while 
I was all the while publicly summoning men to 
obey a higher law than that of the churches. 
The only way to be sure that no such disaster 
could happen to the cause I worked for, was to 
keep myself informed of the business and to 
have power to hold it up to the highest standard 
of honesty and equity. 1 have had no other 
reasons for wishing to be business manager, for 
in themselves business details are tome a nul- 
sauce and a bore. 

Editorial freedom unrestricted by any control 
but that of my own conscience, and the general 
(uot particular) direction of business matters, 
were thus the two conditions on which alone I 
consented first and can now consent to edit THE 
INDEX. If they are unreasonable, and not to be 
complied with, then I am content to seek other 
fields; but every man hasan undoubted right 
to fix the terms on which he will work, If at all. 


> a * * * 


Nr. Cone offered the following: 

“ Resolved , That on and after April Ist, 1873 
the editorial and the business management o 
THE INDEX shall be entirely separate, and that 
neither shall be responsible for the acta of the 
other, but both be subject ‘to the control of the 
Executive Committee and (he Board. 

“Mr, Butts offered an amendment that the 
date be March 20th, 1873, which was accepted 
by the mover. 

“Mr, Bissell took the chair, and Mr. Abbot of- 
fered the following as an amendment: 

!! Resolved, That further consideration of the 
above resolution be deferred, aud said resolution 
be laid upon the table until a meeting of the full 
Board can be had upon special notice. 

"Yeas and Nays were called for with the 
following result: Yeas, Abbot; Nays, Cone, 
Ba Butts, and Bissell. 


"The resolution and first amendment were 
then adopted. 

“Mr. Butts then offered the following: 

*! Resolved, That P. H. Bateson be appointed 
business manager of this Association, to have 
charge of its & other than those connected 
with the editorial department, subject to the 
control of the Executive Committee and the 


Board, 

“Adopted.” 

Feellng deeply my duty to the stockholders 
and the subscribers, I thought that a resolution 
which, if passed, was well understood by all 
present to involve the necessity of my retire- 
ment, ought not to be forced through by four 
only out of the nine Directors; and knowing as 
I did that the absent four (Messrs, Macomber, 
Higgineon, Potter, and Hallowell) were opposed 
to its passage, I regret that no cholce was left 
me but retirement, If I am to be subject to the 
dictation of Committees and Boards in my ed- 
itorial utterances, it is not my calling to be an 
editor, 

All that I have of strength, mental and phys- 
ical, I have given for the past three years and 
more to THE INDEX. For the first two years I 
received no salary at all. For the third year I 
recelved a salary of $1000, and paid back into 
the treasury $1071, including the $416 which was 
my share of the purchnse- money paid to the 
original proprietors. For part of the fourth year 
only have I received a salary adequate to the 
necessities of my family; and this is now cut off, 
leaving me poorer than when I came to the 
paper. I will not pretend indifference at such a 
time. I care, and care deeply, for the insidious 
peril that now threatens this child of my love; 
but I beg all my friends to rally round Mr. Ste- 
vens, whom J rejoice to leave in charge of THE 
IxpEX. He is a true mau, every inch; and I 
most cordially approve his course in remaining 
with it under the elreuinstances. In the crisis 
caused by my unexpected and forced retirement 
from the editorship, the Executive Committee 
(Messrs. Macomber, Cone, and Abl ot) found 1t 
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necessary to act promptly; otherwise the next 
regular issue of THE INDEX could not appear. 
At the urgent request of the Committee, Mr. 
Stevens consented for the present to be Acting 
Editor; and while he continues to act in this 
capacity, it is my earnest wish and hope that he 
shall have the fullest possible support from all 
who sympathize with his and my views as to 
the right conduct of the paper, in distinction 
from the views of those who would convert it 
into n mere business speculation, 

And now, dear friends, farewell! You have 
most nobly stood by me, and I have done my 
utmost to stand by you. But even in your sers 
vice I cannot submit to the control of n Board of 
Directors whose fundamental purposes nre ir- 
reconcilable with my highest ideal of integrity 
and honor, Nothing is left me but to retire. If 
in any other than the editorial capacity I can 
still serve your true interests, I will most surely 
do so, All isnot yet lost, And even if THE 
Inpex is carried away captive and diverted to 
other objects than those for which the money of 
the Association was originally raised, still the 
cause of truth, of right, of freedom, of pure and 
ennobling religion remains. To that let us all be 
faithful, come what may of papers and Associa- 
tions,—aye, and of ourselves! 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
a — — 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THEE INDEX. 


It is with unfeigned grief and pain that I re- 
fer you to another article in these columns, 
headed *Valedictory," where is to be found a 
statement of the occasion for what here follows. 

Mr. Abbot's retirement from THE INDEX, and 
the circumstances compelling such a step, fur- 
nish me with a sufficient reason for no longer 
remaining in my present position, When he 
goes, in my eyes go also the central intellectual 
life and light of this Journal, that which I think 
has given to it Its chief power and influence ns a 
grent, brave, invincible organ and exponent of 
radical ideas and convictions; and without him 
I do not expect or hope that it will continue to be 
what it unquestionably has been with him. More- 
over, the causes which have conspired to pro- 
duce his banishment from the untrammelled 
editorial and managerial control of THE INDEX 
appear to me, if unchecked, to be pregnant 
with gravest perils to its very highest interests. 
Believing, as I most thoroughly do, after n cloze 
personal observation extending through six 
months, that Mr. Abbot's conduct of the paper, 
both as editor and business manager, has been 
characterized by the most distinguished integ- 
rity and unselfish devotion, and also in the main 
by eminent prudence, forethought, and sagacity, 
—and agreeing with him so nearly as I do in the 
spirit, methods, and aims of such conduct, and 
also disagreeing so largely with the manifest 
spirit, methods, and aims of those who now par- 
tally and would wholly control the Index Asso- 
ciation and the paper it publishes,—E cannot, 
under these circumstances, entertain for a mo- 
ment the thought of remaiuing permanently 
connected with THE IxDEx in any capacity. 
Hence I have handed in my resignation as 
"Associate Editor and Business Agent." 

At the earnest. solicitation, however, of the 
Executive Committee of the Index Association, 
I bave consented to remain as Acting Editor for 
the time being, until the full editorial functions 

. € TRE INDEX may be assumed by those who 
are willing and competent to exercise them, I 
ueed hardly say that I do even this with some 
hesitation and great diffidence, knowing full 
Well that I cannot so much as temporarily pre- 
vent the great and terrible loss which ncerues to 
the paper from the forced retirement of Mr, 
Abbot. At the most, 1 can only hope to bridge 
over if possible the interim between the known 
Present and the unknown future, until wise or 
unwise counsels shall prevall to either save or 
sink Tue INpEx, I most earnestly bespeak the 
Eenerous co-operation und kind indulgence of all 
who can ba patient in tribulation and hopeful of 
the final triumph of truth and right. May the 

vine Spirit which every good man worships, 
and by which he seeks to be inspired, rule aud 
overrule us to its own wise ends! 
A. W. STEVENS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Ixprx appears late to its readers this week, 
und chief among the reasons for delay is briefly this, 
The article headed “ Business Notice,” in another 
column, was, in the night-time, and without my 
knowledge or consent, inserted In the “forms” after 
they had been “made up" by Mr. Abbot and sent to 
press. I resisted the attempt to thus improperly 
and illegally set aside the authority of the Acting 
Editor and that of a majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee under which he temporarily acts. I re- 
sisted this, until Mr, Edward Bissell—one of the 
signers of that " Notice "—came to me and npolo- 
gized for the manner in which that “Notice” was 
sought to be forced on the readers of Tue IxpEx, 
and requested of ine its publication. Wishing to bo 
fair even to those whom I honestly believe to be in 
the wrong, I consented to its publication, But I ask 
all the readers of Tux Ixpxx to suspend their judg- 
ment on the various points made in that “ Business 
Notice," uaill Mr. Abbot can fairly meet them with 
his own statements, 

A.W, STEVENS. 


— m 
THE FETICH OF SCIENCE. 


Even clergymen have now learned to speak 
with distrust of the theologie method" and with 
respect of the ‘scientific method." But I think 
we must steadily remember that there ls more m 
man than the scientifie method yet knows how 
to reach; and the dogmatism of science may be 
just as shallow and hasty as that of theology. In 
the long atiti-slavery contest, for instance, we 
had to make our battle not merely against the 
Doctors of Divinity, but against the men who 
claimed to teach science: Nott and Gliddon, 
even Agassiz, were constantly quoted agninat 
us, and the university lecture-room helped Gar- 
rison not much more than did the Church, It 
was the popular sympathy that always went in 
advance. So long as Canaan was cursed, It 
made no difference whether it was according to 
Scripture, or according to measurements of the 
facial angle. But when Unele Tom's Cabin 
found readers, and slaveholders at the Bowery 
Theatre were shot down by fugitive slaves, amid 
thunders of applause,—then it was that both 
science and theology became subordinate mat- 
ters. Since then, no doubt, science has been 
ready enough to recognize the humanity of the 
negro; but then &o has theology. v 

In the present advance of science, there is, 
very properly, a constant effort to push it into 
the whole domain of history and sociology. But 
this takes us at once into vast flelds, as unlike as 
possible to those which the microscope com- 
mands,—flelds where the facts themselves are 
furnished by no tralned corps of accurate obser- 
vers, but are to be taken by wholesale from all 
sorts of travellers, letter-writers, and journalists, 
so that years of verification must be regained 
before even a substantial basis for a system can 
be laid. The very copiousness of facts presented 
by writers like Lubbock and Tylor, for instance, 
is dangerous, and their most important infer- 


ences may often depend upon the hasty nsser- | 


tions of men who have not sufficient accuracy of 
mind to report a dog-fight in the next street 
without introducing copious. modifications of 
their own. Even Darwin, with his wonderful 
thoroughness aud guarded moderation of state- 
ment, comes to this same difficulty when he 
goes beyoud the facts of animal life, and dis- 
cusses (rarely, lo be sure) questions involving 
observations ou human life and social phenom- 
ena. And we all notice, I think, in the modern 
school of English or French or German sclent- 
ists, this over-confident step from the limited 
world of the laboratory into the vast nnd cou- 
fused world of social observation. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this better by an in- 
stance, In along series of statements as to the 
lowest condition of man, Büchner has the fol- 
lowing about the negro,—cited from Wilhelm 
Bischoff, who gave in Ausland for 1860 his im- 
pressions of the American Slave-States: "The 
genuine woolly-head, especially as he Is not sel- 
dom found among the plantation-negroes, makes 
on the European who is not accustomed to such 
a sight un extremely disagreeable impression, 
which is aggravated by their character being, a8 
a rule, in perfect correspondence with their ugly 
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| exterior. It would be difficult in Europe, 


cially in Germany, to find a stock that could 
even remotely be compared with this race. 
Except speech and form, these negroes have in 
them scarcely one mark of humanity : all their 
movements, their entire deportment, remind one 
rather of the brute, and they seem totally inca- 
pable of any higher culture,” &. “Almost all 
are thieves and liars; hence the evidence of n 
black has no validity in à court of justice. It is 
useless trouble to make them uuderstand the 
wrong of this, because they are altogether igno- 
it (Man, 533.] 
Now here is a matter which I ought person- 
ally to know something about; for it relates to 
a class of people among whom I lived for many 
months, under circumstances most favorable for 
the study of character,—being put under heavy 
bonds, as it were, from day to day, to observe 
them carefully and make no mistake in judg- 
ment. But I declare my belief that the facts he 
describes are not facts of race, but of condition, 
and that under favorable conditions and judi- 
cious treatinent these people whom he describes 
as “having wareety one mark of humanity" are 
on the contrary, intensely human; that, Instead 
of being Incapable of higher culture, they ro- 
spond readily to it; that wherena, ns slaves, they 
— have been Usleves and late, they had, as 
soldiers, no more of these weaknesses than other 
soldiers; ond that, na to the sense of shame, they 
are pecullarly and distinctly sensitive to Ii 
What sort of an observer the man was may be 
seen from the fact that be throws the rejeutfon of 
negro evidence upon the sulferers thenisel ves in- 
stem! of the dominant clase; as rensonablo n 
thing as the wolf's charges against the lamb, 
Wherever, the world over, it ls desirable to make 
n gubdued anil defenceles claw still more help- 
less, It ia done by depriving Uwm of the right to 
testify na to tbeir own wrong But tt is adding 


| insni to Injury to impeach chameter ns well as 


crush liberty and If, on this ground, 

Bo much for this partieulur case; but what le 
lis further bearing? This, that if I find facts 
thus superilelally recorded in one vase, it may be 
the sume in. another; and so on through the 
whole book and nll this clasa of books, When 
this isao, we have the scientific method and pre- 
tension, without a autflelent array of fnets to af- 
ford the hasle for elende. And this seems. the 
ijefeet, at present, of & large claw of books. 
Herbert Speneor, Galton, Buckie, mod all that 
school of writers, seem to me to have prent merit 
in shaking off the merely theologie system; bat 
whnt they call a selevtific system may some 
times involve n4 little discrimination and as 
much dogmatism. | It &ceins therefore Important 
(hat those who diseund. the fetioh of theology 
shoold not deliver theme] yes wholly ovor to the 
newer fetich of science. 

T. W. 11. 
— 
GOD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


itis asserted by some who oppose the exclusion 
of the Bible from the public schools, that we who 
demand the complete secularization of the 
schools are bound by this priuciple to prohibit, 
not merely the Bible, but ** God" in the public 
schools. They suy that, if the State must recog- 
nize no religion, then il must recognize no God 
as well as no Bible; for God is the very corner- 
stone orthe central idea of religion. But does 
not the State re ize and teach a God, when 
it permits text-books to be used in publie schools 
containing selections from authors which in- 


| struct children to believe not only that there 


isn God, but that his attributes are Wisdom 
Power, lieneticence, nnd so forth? Does nol 
the principle of entire secularization of publie 
schools, to the end that Church and State may 
be completely divorced and independent, de- 
mand that God, much more than the Bible, be 
prohibited in such schools?  Expunge the name 
of “God” and all appellations of Deity from all 
songs and text-books, they ery, or you are not 
faithful to the logie which expels the Bible. 

Aguin, as a matter of justice to atheists; what 
right have the theists or Christians, simply be- 
cause they are in the majority, to teach theistic 
doctrines in publie schools any more than nthe- 
istic? Is thls not sectarianism in schools? If it 
be wroug for the majority to foree the Bible upon 
children in publie schools, why, they ask, is It. 
not as great tyranny to force “God” upon them? 
should the child of the atheist be compelled 
in his Reader to read Chalmer’s on the!“ Benev- 
olence of God;" or sing the “Star Span led 
Banner," which tells us, (In God is our trust; 
or siu Ameriea's— 

“Our Father's God, to thee, 
Author of liberty |! 4e? 

1f the Bible is an offence to n Romanist, Ra- 
Uonalist, Tntidel, or Jew, why may not lessons 
about a. “God,” a "Creator," a Providence," be 
equally offensive to n disciple of Feuerbach who, 
it appears, believes in no God at all; believes 
that the word God "is only a name given to 
the ideal nature of man himself"? "This is un- 
ust to the atheist. He has rights which we are 
und to respect. Do not override his con- 
science because you happen to be in the major- 
ity. Consult his feelings, humor his prejudices 
be just to his sacred atheistic convictions, an 
remove God from the public schools, and thus 
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make the publie schools absolutely unrelig- 
jous and unsectarian, as you profess to do. To 
this dreadful atheistic pit, they tell us, we 
are forced by the logic that begins by excluding 
the Bible from the public schools ; à reductio ad 
absurdum, only to be escaped by abandoning 
the fourth demand of liberalism, and joining the 
American Bible Society. We have not yet 
made up onr mind to do either. 

However plausible the above reasoning may 
appear, it is clearly fullacious; and the fallacy 
lies in changing the second premise of the gyllo- 
gism. We do, indeed, demand the complete 
secularization of the publie schools. To that end 
we demand that the Bible as a book of relig- 
fous service should be prohibited; and so we 
would prohibit any other book, a prayer-book or 
a dictionary, if it were only used as a book of re- 
ligious worship. It is not the Bible in schools 
that we oppose, as our" opponents assume, but 
religious services. If the Bible can be used as a 
text-book In Jewish history, as a reader or spel- 
ler or any other text-book, merely for secular In- 
struetion, we have no objection to its use. It 
seems to us that this distinction between the use 
of the Bible as a text-book and its use as a book 
of religious worahip has been overlooked by some 
of the renders and writers of THE INDEX. We 
are not called upon to defend Mr. Abbot; he is 
well able to defend himself. But we understaud 
that he does not, in his fourth “demand,” protest 
against the use of the Bible in schools solely and 
in good faith as a text-book of secular instruction; 
but he protests against its use “ostensibly” as a 
text-book, or, in other words, really and actually 
not as a text-book, but a book of religious wor- 
ship. 

1 is, then, only to the use of the Bible in 
schools for religious services that we are op- 
posed; beeause, when used ua such, the Church 
founded on the Bible becomes, to a certain ex- 
tent, a State Church, which we believe is con- 
trary to the theory and the highest Interests of 
our republican institutions. It follows from this 
that, as we have no objection to the use of the 
Bible in public schools as a book, not of religious 
worship, but of secular instruction, so we have 
no objection to the use of the names of the 
Deity In songs and readers for the same purpose. 
The object is not theological, but purely secular 
education. 

If it be true that within the next thousand 
years some athelst is now and then offended at 
the bare names of the gods of the nations in 
school readers, he ought not to feel sorely ag- 
grieved; nor would he, if he reflected that the 
lessons were selected not with reference to any 
doctrinal theistic or athelstic purpose, but solely 
with an eye to thelr literary, historical, or scien- 
tific value. When the Bible or God" In the 

public schools is used for religious services, then 
It is a sign of the union of Church and State, 
and should be removed. But against the use of 
the Bible as a text-book for non-religious instruc- 
tion, and against the use of the various namea 
for the Supreme Being in the lessons of the pub- 
lic schools, not the most rigid advocate of the 
disunion of Church and State, it eeems to us, 
can object. 
W. H. 8. 


———M——— 

At n recent meeting of ministers In Boston, 
called to protest against the opening of the Pub- 
lie Library on Sunday, Rev. Dr, Fulton la re- 
ported by the Boston Journal as saying: "As 
the clergy stand, so stand the people, who look 
to them for their opinions on the observauce of 
the Sabbath." In this case the wish was father 
to the thought. Dr. Fulton has mistaken the 
century In which he lives, 

Dr. Büchner is usually regarded as a acientific 
man of high attainments. For this reason we 
were surprised to see, ina report of one of his 
recent lectures, a statement to the effect that 
"from one original cell has sprung every living 
thing, be it plant, fish, animal, or man." Surely 
the doctor caunot be ignorant that. such minute 
organisms ns the Foraminifera, which exhibit no 
distinct parts or organs, have no cellular struct- 
ure at all, The cell is no longer the atarting- 
point of biology, but rather unorganized proto- 
plasm. 


LET US BE FAIR, 


Itis pretty well known through the country 
thatthe managers of the Young Men's Christ- 
ian Assoclation in New York recently refused the 
use of thelr large hall to our friend John Weles, 
for the delivery of his lectures on Shakspeare. 
It is equally well known that the act called 
forth indignant comment from the press, both 
secular and religious; the more liberal Orthodox 
papers eondemning it on the score of ungener- 
osity, and the less liberal, so far as we know, ven- 
turing no defence of it, The independent 
papers, as they call. themselves, were furious in 
their contempt of the bigotry that marked the 
deed. The wita sharpened thelr pens and dipped 
them in the blackest ink; the rhetoricians let 
loose their most resounding sentences against the 
orgauized sectarianism that was as illogical as it 
was mean. Had the managers made Inquiry 
into the religious unbellefs of Froude? Had 
they cross-questioned Mrs. Siddons or Mark 
Twain? Had they satisfied themselves that 
Bret Harte and John Hay were sound on the 
main issue? Had they defined the articles by 
which the applicants for the honor of speaking 
in thelr fine building were to be tested? Had 
they agreed on the precise tintof azure admisui- 
ble in a candidate who would discourse on spect- 
rum analysis or recite the ‘‘Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin"? These and similar pungent suggestions 
were ejaculated with all the glee of triumph. 


Possibly the Young Christians have some- 
where made reply to the criticism of their ill- 
wishers. If they have, it has obtained no pub- 
licity, and a word of defence in Tire INDEX will, 
at all events, not be out of place. 


The justification might be something like this. 
The Young Christians make it no concern of 
theirs to inquire into the religious views of the 
applicants for their hall. Their opinions are 
their own so long as they keep them to them- 
selves. They may be Unitarians, rationalists, 
transcendentaliats, materialists, infidels, atheists ; 
while they hold their opinions ns private indl- 
viduals aud not as public teachers, inquisition 
into them would be an impertinence. Mr. 
Froude is publicly known only as a historian, 
Mr. Harte as a man of letters, Mark Twain as 
a humorist, Mrs. Scott Siddons as n dramatic 
reader, Mr, Bellew asa reciter. The public are 
interested in them, are acquainted with them, 
In these capacities alone. 


But Mr. Welss Is publicly knowu as a preacher 
of very heterodox opinions; one of the wittiest, 
most outspoken, most resolute of the men who 
assall the religious system which the Young 
Men's Christian Association was organized to 
maintain. So saturated-is he with his convic- 
tions that they go with him wherever he goes, 
and are associated with him wherever he ap- 
pears. Whatever subject he lectures on, he 
speaks from his own mind and betrays, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, his interior ‘persuasions, We 
cannot be eure that, in writing about Shak- 
speare, he will not by some side remark or sub- 
tile Implication, cast reproach on the bellefs we 
hold precious, —will not rank Shakspeare with 
the Bible, or raise a laugh at the expense of be- 
lievers in the depravity of mankind. Were we 
morally certain that he would not commit such 
indiscretions, still his name, profession, calling, 
render him distasteful to us; we dislike and fear 
him. The more attractive he is, the more he 
would interest people in him; and interest in 
him might excite Interest in his religious opin- 
ions, and the deadly work of perversion would 
be accomplished, Indirectly, by our connivance, 
Religious teaching with Mr. Weiss is primary, 
eriticiam of Shakespeare is incidental. He lec- 
tures to put money into his pocket; he preaches 
to put unbelief into other men's minds; and 
therefore we feel justifled in refusing to him, 
even for secular purposes, the use of a hall in our 
building which was erected purposely ns n bul- 
wark against minds like his. 

The case, thus put, assumes a very different 
aspect from that presented by the critics of the 
Association. If it be objected that the ground 
taken is not solid as adamant, it may be replied 
that there is no solid ground anywhere, in the 
whole region of the debatable land; they that 


walk through a swampy country must be con- 
tent to plant their feet on the spota that look 
firmest, taking thelr chances of mishap, The 
distinctions that are without a difference are 
the distinctions that excite the flercest differ- 
ences, and there is no wisdom In treating them 
lightly. In our Judgment, the managers of the 
Young Men's Christian Association were Justi- 
fled in their action. We should think so had 
Mr. Weiss suffered in consequence of it. Wo 
ean afford to say so, seeing that he was mightily 
helped by it. 0. B. F. 
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LONDON LETTER, 


EUROPEAN RADICALS ON AMEKICAN REPUBLI- 
CANIBM—THE MISTAKES AND CORRUPTIONR 
OF AMERICA A STUMBLING-BLOCK ABROAD— 
THE UNITED STATES NO LONGER A POLITI- 
CAL MODEL. 

LoNDOoN, Feb. 15, 1873. 

THE INDEX ls not a political journal; but I re- 
cognize in it a strong consciousness that the free 
religion it advocates I» related immediately to 
the social and national well-belng of America 
and to the political rights of mankind. There ia 
a fraternity among truths, and they who em- 
brace one are the more likely to embrace 
others so far ns they are perceived. I feel, 
therefore, constrained to-day to call the atten- 
tion of the thinkers whom THE INDEX repre- 
sents to some phenomena of Europe which have 
long appealed for the consideration of Ameri- 
cans—are now especially appealing for that—and 
which bave thus far been as unrecognized by 
them as the ghost which, overwhelming Ham- 
let, was mere vacancy to his mother, 

Some years ago I was walking on the banks of 
the Neckar with Strauss, and he told me that he 
had originally been induced to publish his Leben 
Jesu by a perception that the people could never 
become politically free in an atmosphere of super- 
naturalism. The relation between these two 
terms I leave your readers to ponder, But I 
have before me at this moment Der alte und der 
neue Glaube, by that same pioneer of religious 
liberty, and I find constitutional monarchy de- 
fended in it against republicanism. What ex- 
plains this phenomena? Why, simply that 
American politics have disgusted him. Better a 
hereditary occupant of the chief seat, though a 
dummy figure, than the quadrennial election of 
a (generally) third-rate president. The Ameri- 
can Rings, ‘Oakes Ames scandals,"etc., are 
paraded on this side of the Atlantic with an 
attentiveness rarely accorded to other news from 
that quarter; and every newspaper In Europe 
has its comments upon the sharp practice of de- 
msnding of an arbitration-tribunal twice ss 
much as would honestly cover the damages 
alone contemplated in the decision. The fact is 
that America whose grand example created 
European Republicanism, kindled the French 
Revolution—wbhose fires have remained potent 
to burn up every throne raised iu France since 
98—has become to the present revolution in 
Europe a reaction and a hindrance, This morn- 
ing, we read that the new Republic of Spain, 
already too wise to repeat the Two-Chamber sys- 
tem of America, is being warned not fo fall into 
our fictitious system of antiquarian and une- 
qual States. I have reason to know that from all 
parts of Europe, republicans are writing letters 
to Figueras and Castelar, imploring them to be- 
ware of the American errors—the king in citl- 
zen's dress, called & president, and thelr electoral 
methods. So long as I have resided In Europe, I 
bave never heard an educated republican refer- 
ring with admiration to the American Congress; 
but on the contrary it is a common thing to hear 
our system extolled by monarchists, 

Since the day when Jeremy Bentham warned 
the French Republicans against taking their 
1nodel from America, on account of the monar- 
chical features it had preserved, this skepticism 
concerning our Institutions has been steadily 
increasing, until now we flud that nearly every 
philosophie radical In Europe, Mill, Mazzini, 
Louis Blanc, Karl Blind, Etienne, Bagehot, Louis 
Buchner, Feuerbach, Freiligrath, and others, 
have reluctantly borno their testimony agaiust 
the same, und In favor of the Swiss forms, with 
exception of the two chambers of Legislature 


whleh the latter bas unfortunately preserved. 
Many of tbe eminent men I have named have 
stated their objections 1n papers or works which 
have commanded general attention in Europe, 
aud have substantiated them with facts and 
arguments, These faeta and arguments have as 
yet met with no reply from America; no Amer- 
jean thinker or statesman has as yet given to the 
world a defence of the constitutional features 
assailed, The result has been that, in the tribu- 
nal of advanced political thought in Europe, the 
verdict bas gone against the organic forms of the 
United States by default. If our country had 
shown In the outcome aud working of ita polit- 
ical Institutions results that might be quoted as 
arguments, the silence of its political thinkers 
might have been dignified and just; but no one 
who has noted the scandals of the past and of 
the present associated with legislation at Wash- 
ington, Albany, or other capitals, or with our 
presidential elections, can say that the argu- 
ments of European critics have been levelled 
against a success so palpable as to require no jus- 
tification or defence, 

The practical result of these unanswered crit- 
lelsms by distinguished and resolute European 
republicans has been, I repeat, a situation which, 
as It sse ms to me, no American can regard with- 
out shame, In England, we have seen one of 
the most important republican associations dis- 
tinclly disavowing any inclination towards 
eopylng the double legislature and the presi- 
dency which have afflicted the United States, 
and proposing to abolish the throne and the 
House of Lorda without putting either legate or 
president in thelr place. In Germany, the Junk- 
em are quoting the ''necesslty," as they like to 
call it, which America has found for an Upper 
House, against those who would abolish the 
relic of feudalism represented in thelr Herren- 
haus. The English lords similarly defend them- 
selves in the names of the founders of the Aníer- 
lean Republic. In France, the use that is being 
made of the United States is particularly dis- 
tressing. There the republican party is being 
fought by a party of reaction, ranged under the 
American flag. Circumstances have compelled 
M. Thiers and other old and ingrained monarch- 
Ista, to eepouse for the time what is called the 
Republle,—a Republic under which suppressions 
of the right of printing, and of assemblage, and 
massacres of honest men, are taking place, 
equally odious with those which have dyed with 
historic infamy the reekIng hand of Napoleon 
III. All Europe sees through the thin disguise 
of these monarchists, who are trying to crush 
the new-born Republic of Spain with one hand, 
while with the other they are trying to secure 
the final defeat of the Left by establishing an 
Upper Chamber to paralyze them. And this 
they are doing with treacherous appeals to the 
example of the United States! When such a 
man as M. Dufaure is engaged in betraying Re- 
publicanism by handing to the country a propo- 
sition for stereotyping the power of a usurping 
majority, Insidlously wrapped up in references to 
the American Senate, it surely is time for the 
frieuds of freedom in the United States to re- 
vise their institutions. The French Republic- 
ans cannot forget that It was out of a govern- 
ment substantially modelled upon that of tbe 
United States that there sprang the cruel dy- 
nasty from which, after twenty cruel years, they 
have been rescued—barely alive. What must 
they think when they find the example: of 
America being used to rebuild for them prelim- 
inary stepe descending toward the same abyss? 
"Whether," writes the president of the Left to 
me, "whether we ehall know how to turn to nc- 
count the lesson we have repeatedly received, 
remalns to be seen. I hope it will beso. Cer- 
tain it is that now-a-days many are they in the 
Republican party who consider the presidential 
office ns & mere stepping-stone to ascend the 
throne. If others have some doubt left aa to the 
necesalty, both of a President nnd a Second 
Chamber, it ia because they are under the Im- 
Pression that that aystem works well lu the 
United States. To correct such an error Is to do 
pa servie to the cause of republican institu- 


Now 1 do not ask thinking Americans Lo agree 
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with M. Blanc, and the other European radicals 
to whom I have referred; but I put it to them 
whether this is not a subject that ought to be 
dealt with by the leaders of public opinion in 
America? Surely these European thinkers 
ought either to be answered or followed. I af- 
firm plainly that the political institutions of 
America are being used in Europe mainly in the 
interest of reaction dnd despotism, Every evil 
result is quoted for the disgrace of republican- 
lam; every good result Is quoted to the assumed 
credit of the degree to which we have preserved 
miouarehical forms in the “Upper House" and 
the "one man power." The republicans believe 
that to our preservation of these unrepublican 
forms are to be attributed our Jobbyism, our pres- 
idential scandals, and the proverbial want of 
dignity or ability observable in our House of 
Representatives. Between such antagonists as 
these, how can earnest and cultivated Americana 
remain silent? M. D, C. 


A TOUCHING LETTER. 


When it is said, as it sometimes Is, that THE 
INDEX ''has no spiritual nutriment for hunger- 
ing and thirsting hearts, that it Is simply “ de- 
structive," and does nothing for the “ religious 
upbullding" of men and women who have cut 
loose from Orthodoxy,—we are conscious of a 
strong wish to take such critics Into our study 
and read to them some of the great plles of let- 
ters of which the following is an average speci- 
men, written less than a month ago from Dakota 
Territory :— 


UV e y Lem keeping a file of them [the 
papers] and intend to get them bound at the end 
of the year; and so of course I cannot spare a 
single number. I feel that you are in a 
noble work, and cau bid you God-speed with all 
my heart, Ido not think there is a copy taken 
In this town; still that may be a mistake—hope it 
is, Ihave long felt the need of some such - 
odical, calm, able, scientific, and ever to 
beard the lion, superstition, In his den; and the 
best of it is that the Hon’s minions can neither 
wheedle nor buy you off. All my life long I 
have felt that my reason was at war with Christ- 
ianity and all the theological teachings of my 
youtb; and I have auffered yeara of agony in 
consequence. Often have I told my wife that I 
would willingly be roasted alive, if by that 
means I could reconcile reason and revelation— 
yes, and meant every word of it, too. We 
were both members of the Free-Will Baptist 
Church, then, and could not come out because 
we had no leader; and superstition had so 
blunted our senses and benumbed our feelings 
that proscription for opinion's sake began to lose 
somewhat of its hideousness, as P 5 of vice 
being ‘seen too oft; but we had not yet em- 
braced the monster. There are millions of 
earth's unhappy sons and daughters whose 
minds revolt at the absurdities and contradic- 
tions of Orthodoxy, but who, like myself, have 
not sufficient independence of mind to break 
away from it, and let reason assert her rights, 
without a leader. That leader I have found in 
Tur INDEX: would to God I had found such a 
leader twenty-five yedrsago! I feel now that 
life has higher aima, and is more intensely real; 
and thatthe infinite God is not the author of 
confusion but of peace. But I am tiring your 

tience, Please excuse these haaty, rambling 

oughts, and believe me, etc.“ 

We print this letter for three reasous,—to show 
the incredulous that Free Religion is the bread 
and water of life to at least some famlabing 
spirits; to encourage and stimulate our fellow- 
workers in THE INDEX, who little know the pro- 
found good they are doing by thelr labors, yet 
whose thoughts call forth hosts of such touching 
expressions of gratitude as the above; and to 
quicken the zeal of our readers to extend the 
blessings of religious light to the great multi- 
tudes still groping in darkness. If you whose 
eyes now read these lines did but comprehend a 
tenth part of the good which we know that Ti 
INDEX is doing, you would surely be most will- 
ing and glad to help us extend its circulation, — 
yes, even at the expense of no little time, labor, 
and money. The obstacles In the way of its ex- 
tension are far more numerous and formidable 
than Is dreamed of by those who are not in- 
timately acquainted with the facta; and the lu- 
direct but very valuable ald given to most jour- 
nala by the general press is studiously withheld 
from a journal whose cause is so unpopular as 
ours, Tun INDEX has hnd to dispense with al- 
lies, and owes such success as It has achieved to 
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the intrinsic merits of its cause and the wide- 

spread co-operation of many individual friends. 

On these Tt must still rely, Will they not be 

stirred to fresh exertions by the letter printed 

above, which Is only one out of many grateful 

and encouraging “voices from the people "9 
eH oo... 


THE TRUE POIKT. 


It would seem that some regard our earneat 
advocacy of the Liberal League movement as 
an implied censure of all who are not conyinced 
of Its necessity, and therefore take no part in It. 
Not at all. We believe that the highest welfare 
of the nation requires an Immediate and deter- 
mined effort to carry out faithfully the funda- 
mental American principle of non-union of 
Church and State; nnd we consider It, therefore, 
us our private duty to urge this effort as & great 
public duty. But itis a duty to no one, if our 
bellef is wrong. The discussion should be 
wholly on the main question: is it necessary to 
organize now, or at any time, to carry out the 
above principle? On thle question let all aides bo 
heard; aud we specially desire nn able discus- 
sion of this subject in THE INDEX. Strong artl- 
cles touching it, if brief, will be heartily wel- 
comed to these columns, no matter which side 
they take; and we intend to glve them the pre- 
ecdence of all others. Pack your welgbtiest ob- 
Jeetions into few words, and they shall be hos- 
pitably entertained. But do not be offended If 
we reply to them, If others do not think organ- 
ization a publie duty, that ia o reason why we 
should forbear to urge the contrary opinion, 
There ia no question of motives now, but only of 
THE MOST ENLIGHTENED VIEWS OF DUTY. Let 
us all stick to the point, take each other's fidelity 
to conscience for granted, and ask only what 
wisdom commands, = 

P.B. The above was in type before the Diree- 
tors’ meeting of March 13. Of course we must 
cancel what is sald about future articles in THE 
INDEX. 


ro 9 ——-—. 

Proudhon declared that ‘cannibalism still 
subsists amongst us: witness the eucharistic sa- 
crament and the Code Penal." It would be dif- 
ficult for believers in transubstantlation to deny 
the justice of the charge, 


Plerre Joseph Proudhon, the apostle of mu- 
tunlism," lald down In hls Aferhoirea sur la. Pro- 
priété the famous propositions that "property Is 
theft," and that "God is evil (Dieu c'est le mal). 
In bis Syst?me dea Contradictions Économiques 
ou Philosophie de la Miser, he laid down bia 
third paradox that “the true form of govern- 
ment Js anarchy,” 


3 Mei oa 

Aecording to tbe Cleveland Leader, which 
gives detaila of a revival going on in that city, 
Ttev. Mr. Duncan (Baptist) remarked that "the 
devil makes the sinner ask this question, ‘how to 
come to Jesus?" Now we confess we do not 
know how to come" to him; and since It is the 
devil who would prompt us to ask how, we in- 
continently drop the subject. 


al re Ne = — 

The Christian Register says: If you have 
friends inclined to ultra-radical speculations, be 
sure to send them copies of Mr. Abbot's ‘Im- 
peachment of Christianity,’ at your earliest con- 
venlenee, This‘ flimsy pamphlet,“ as the West- 
minster Review calls it, is à sovereign remedy.” 
We shall be happy to furnish our good friend of 
the Register with a generous package of the 
tract In question for free distribution, and will 
run our risk of the consequences. 


Cist so sabe gai ua 2 
Mr. Hammond, the revivalist, testifies to some 

remarkable events (if the Jowa State Leader is 

to be trusted); among which Is the following. 

A congregation in Atchison, Kansas, prayed 

that their church might be struck by lightning 

without injury to any one, when “infidela’’ 

should be present. This prayer wes granted the 

very next day, when an “infidel” arose and de- 

clared, There ls no God!" Mr. Hammond as- 

severates that he was on the platform at the 
time, Why did not the congregation pray that 
the lightning might strike the "infldels"? 
Probably they will next time, now that they 

have discovered how influential they are with , 
Providence. 
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EVENING NOTES, 


. BY S. H, MORSE. 


P SarURDAY EvENING Transcript gives 
ony dor the head of “Religious Intelligence," a 


good intimation of what is going to hap- 
— . ihe churches the following day. It is often 
Interesting reading. Perhaps ít is the cream of 


: hole matter, Here are notices of forty 
diffe rent services. So much talking, preaching, 
praying, and praising, in one little city! What 
a religious Babel a Sabbath day must be to the 
ear that Is supposed to gather in all sounds! To 
be prayed to, and to be praised so! 
“Praise to the face 
Ia open disgrace," Ru 
runs the couplet. And the Supreme, the Hesr- 
er, with — grace might he not complain, 
oWhy ray these people so noisily? Let them 
ut their hands tothe plough.” ButI see that it 
all right, the passing phase of our evolution, 
and Ido not mock it; only look on to the time 
when Godhead will not BO pong appret 
hended. I recall sometimes, by . Fairfield, 
strange lines to many; lines that picture God- 
head “seeking itself in object." 
“Seeks, seek, sock, 
Til my fullness I wrenk 
ot head on the Man: 
on, on own to dusk, from dusk to du vn, 
Weird days ond nights, 
Along the Digne 
or zines bis ric plan, 
Tarongh nights of dream and through days of tur- 
A gus worn and wan ; 
Till on the ae ht, 
I Shout the pmon ot the Future Man,— 
Till on my head's topmost peak, 
That found which yet! seek, 
My clarion blast I wreak 
Upon the fullness of Historie Man. 
Godhead, though conditioned as thouglit, 
For the fashion of that which 1s not 
With rna — 
TU) my Godhead in Manhood be wrought." 


And all good souls will strive with Deity for this 
divine accomplishment. 


“Fur object is the plass subject creates 
To see its face In.“ 


IN GOING THROUGH THIS LIST of topics for the 
sermons of yesterday, I found that some one— 
Mr. Ware, T presunsé—would speak In Arling- 
ton-street Church of People worth Knowing." 
No doubt he would make a most judicious selec- 
tlon, And yet—well one likes the privilege 
of knowing everybody if he chooses, It isn't 
ust the thing to throw anybody to the dogs. 

ut, alas ! the dogs are but too well fed. 


E. E. HALE WOULD HAVE a sermon on ''sym- 
pathy and kindness the method of Jesus, and 
the only true method in restoriug and reforming 
the criminal." A timely word, I should say; 
but little will it be headed. A people whose 
highest idea 1s that of the State and the protec- 
tlon it eye or the redress of force, enter 
not swiftly or onda Inte the forbearance 
and charity towards offenders that precede the 
re-creation of human nature in higher and no- 
bler forms. The spirit of murder is in the air, 
and shared by the criminal and his judges as 
N Me rpm ly say A vw the most 
B) ng, the original murders or the proponi» 

ou of a New York Journal to hang the whole 
batch of murderers at one aud the same time for 
effective example. What a stench of blood! 
And this will redeem and protect the land. No! 


Ma. FOOTE WILL REPEAT & discourse on our 
personal responsibility for the national sins," I 
suppose all the national sins are personal. It is 
Ames, Colfax, Wilson, Brooks, and other names 
too numerous to mention. he tempter said, 
“ Put money in thy puree," and lo!—the story is 
familiar. lil it not come flually to appear tant 
money itself is the wicked root; for if it were not, 
who of us could love it? Perhaps, however, the 
real offence lies in the fact that money so largely 
represents not one’s own creative industry but 
that filched from others. While dead moncy 
earns so much, living men will fold their hands, 
and smile, and sin. National sins! Yes, In- 
deed; not of Congress alone, but of the whole 
business community. Iam your friend; but 
then, business Is business, you know." This 
double-headedness, ns John Wetherbeo might 
call it—ean the two mix for our good ? 


Mr, ALGER, A8 I mentioned last. week, would 
Tet of ‘‘Dramatic Art and Human Life." 
here is one thing to object to In these otherwise 
admirable discourses, if the reports I gee are cor- 
rect. I confess I suspect them, and so will not 
say, Mr. Alger said," but speuk of the idea as 
T find it, come from where it may. “The divine 
—.— " MEAE HI multitude is to give them 
1 for an example to imitate. 

Christ is a divine soul, held up for A — 
Pr n and dramatic representation by his 
disciples," I distrust the words“ imitate!" and 
"dtamatic" Doubtless there is enough of imi- 
tation, and enough of dramatic display; but in 
eo far as these abound are we strayed away from 
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verities and realities of Ife; and that's 
hats the matter, O preacher! Imitate Jesus? 
Play the part of Jesus? I know of few people 
who, if they would actually play their own part, 
and neither attempt the Lord’s nor the Devil's, 
would not place all the rest of the world under a 
debt of gratitude. Even William Shakspeare, 
writing for actors could say :— 


"To thine own self be true." 


OTHER SUBJECTS I find on the list, such as 
„Words and Things; "The Young Man of To- 
Day a wishy-washy subject; Did Jesus teach 
I guess if I do about right the Lord will take 
care of me?" by Mr. Dunn, the Christadelphian 
of Pennsylvania; one might think that Mr. 
Dunu, or anybody else, eo doing, could take care 
of himself; "True Religion," by Mr. Winslow; 
“Piety and Politics,” by Dr. Fulton, and on 
Monday noou he will answer the question, 
“Why are wealthy and cultured men not con- 
verts to Christ?" And so these subjecta drift 
about, and the question presses upio us, How 
much wiser, how much nearer the kingdom? 


I HAVE HEARD Miss Sarah Smiley, who has 
sọ much fame as an effective preacher in Evan- 
gelical pulpits. She seems to be the soul of kind- 
ness; a very sweet orango: A little tart in the 
fruit preserves it as abidingly palatable, As to 
her discourse, Miss Smiley preaches like the 
majority of ber brothers; only ber words are al- 
ways affectionate, and I don’t sup) she says 
much about “the lake of fire." Just wherein 
her power lies, from one bearing it is difficult to 
report. Poesibly it is In the fact that in Ortho- 
= pulpits a woman ls a most refreshing nov- 

ty. 


Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL bas been giving 
three lectures before the Second Radical Club, 
on the subject of woman and her share jh Au- 
man rights. The first two were biographical; 
the was a summing up of the cause of 
woman, going over the ground in the most thor- 
ough and convincing manner. I don't know 
that I have ever heard the subject so well stated 
before. And these lectures were all written and 
delivered here in Boston seventeen years ago. 
Mrs. Dall is one of the pioneers, and though less 
famous than some, she toiled hard and with 
large practical results. A little too severe In 
her & h upon some of the later ''reformers," 
to sa! my own sense of fair play, slie nev- 
ertheless has a real and large fund of charity 
which I doubt not would make her actione 
wise and good. Not to be shocked," not to be 
too confident that everything new is "absurd," 
not to condemn outright strange theories as 
vicious, and their advocates as vile; these are 
some of the neutralities which Inhere in a pro- 
gressive clvillzation. 
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ed for re- 
be addressed to THE INDEX, 


TYLOR'A “ PRIMITIVE CULTURE." 


AN ABSTACT. 


SECOND—PREVIOUS WORK BY 
TYLOR, 


In the earlier volume devoted hy Mr. Tylor to 
a record of results of ethnographical study the 
Early History of Manhood, s single problem waa 
kept in view tbrough & serles of examinntions of 
several outlying topics of the general subject, the 
more important branches of which are now dis- 
cussed in the two volumes on Primitive Culturc. 
This problem was this, When similar arts, cus- 
toms, beliefs, or legends are found in several dis- 
tant regions, among people not known to be of 
the same stock, is this similarity to be accounted 
for by the like working of men's minds under 
like conditions, or is it a proof of more or less 
direct relationship or intercourse between the 
races among whom it is found? If the former, 
the similarity will have no historical value what- 
ever; but if the latter be the true explanation, 
the historical valueof the fact will be very great. 
Tu the case, for example, of general belicf fn the 
continuance of the soul's existence after death, 
It is im ble to argue justly that all mankind 
have inherited this belief from a common source, 
because we find an ample possible explanation 
of the belief in savage experience of dreams, 
visions, apparitions, similar to those of modern 
spiritualism, which suggest in the most forcible 
manner that man still exists, a shadowy or ethe- 
real soul, after the death of the body. Two great 
theories of dreams and visions are proved, by a 
great varicty of facts, to have been current 
among the lower races: (1) that the figures 
which appear in dreams come into the presence 
of the dreamer, or (2) that the dreamer goes out 
from his body and meets these figures, as his soul 
journeys abroad. On either theory the dreamer 
has abundant reason for believing that spirits 
exist apart from bodies. The argument is urged 
in certain quarters of late as a new ground of 
sure conviction; but ethnography finds it in full 
vigor in the lower stages of mental development, 
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& natural product of savage observation 
thinking in the remotest regions of the wona. 
This being the case, extreme ignorance alone 
will permit the assumption that widely preva- 
bnt Aen of & € wata are due to d n 
rom n single geographical centre. On the oth 
hand, this assumption might be made in — 
to certain stories which appear in tbe mytholo- 
gles of various parts of the world, though it is by 
no means easy to con vert the permissible assump- 
tion into anything like a strong certainty. 

The use of gesture as a mode of utterance, and 
tbe univesaiity and uniformity of gesture-lan- 
guage, wherever occasion for it Has arisen, to the 
extent eveu that savages will at once compre- 
hend ít as it springs up among the deaf and 
dumb, and have 8 made themselves 
Intelligible to one another by means of it, furn- 
ishea . Tylor, in his Early History of Man- 
kind, with a capital field for suggestive initia] 
application of the method by which he proposed 
to penetrate the E of the earliest growth 
of the human mind. Modern experience with 
the deaf and dumb had shown boyon a ques- 
tion that minda incapable of learning ordinary 
language will, by their own independent work- 
ing, derive a geature-speech well answering the 
pen of utterance, and readily comprehenal- 

le by other minds In the eame situation; that 
such minds will do this of themselves far better 
than it can be done for them, and will attains 
E in gesture-speech almost without ef- 

rt, which the educated speaking man ean with 
difficulty attain at all; and that this gesture- 
speech Is readily understood, ia in fact recognized 
with delight, by the Indian, or the Chinaman, or 
9 other representative of the lower levels of 
culture. Hence the ground for assuming that 
gesture-language is a natural mode of expression 
eommon to mankind in general, and essentially 
one and the same in all times and all countries; 
a fact which strongly s ts that in the more 
elementary processes, at lenst, of the mind the 
various races of man are not marked by specific 
differences, 

From this itis easy to pass to word-lan ^ 
as & higher form of utterance, along side of Wbich 

ture-language has played an important t 
n the original utterance of mankind, and which 
may reasonably be pronume to have been 
formed under the law disclosed by the formation 
and use of the gesture-speech. The subject is 
obscure, but it certainly seems more likely than 
not that there may be a similarity between the 
process by which words came to serve for 
utterance, and that by which gesturea are 
seen to serve as words. Beyond certain 
classes of words the living connection be- 
tween word and idea is now dead; but the con- 
siderable evidence which we have from the 
study of gesture-apeech points distinctly to the 
view that certain words were at first used to ex- 
ress certain ideas, for some definite reason. 
Man is essentially what the derivation of his 
name among our Aryan race imports—he who 
thinks, he who means ; and we may reasonably 
suppose that there was reason In the primitive 
adoption of words. However, it is to be con- 
fessed that we know very little about the origin 
ef langunge. - 

But of r again, as of gesture- 
speech, it enn be said that it ls found amon 
savage races in nll quarters of the globe, and tha 
its 3 seems to be the same everywhere. 
Not only do erage paintings, or scratchings, or 
carvings on rocks, have a family likeness, 
whether we fud them in North or South Amer- 
len, in Siberia or Australia; but the picture- 
writings of savages nre like what children make 
untaught even in civilized countries. 
seems to prove that the mind of the uncultured 
man works in much the same way at all times 
and everywhere. ! 

From picture-writing to word-writlug is a step 
which can be traced In wore than one important 
instance, Lema ouly tu that of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic alphabet can the development from 
the stage of pure pletures to that of pure letters 
be clearly followed, As to most of the alpha- 
bets which are or have been in use in the world, 
we nre unable to tell how they eame to be made, 
yet nre fairly warranted in assuming for the 
earliest of them a pictorial origin. 

Another direction in which man may be ob- 
served in a state like that of early childhood, 
just commencing to learn and aiding himself by 
the most primitive methods, is that of y 


Which they stand, so that these objects can be 
| or tbe name pre- 
cisely as if directly acted upon; as when the 
strong craving of the human mind forn material 
support to the religious sentiment has produced 
idols and fetiches over most ta of the world, 
and at most periods of its history; or in the 
muss of customs and superstitions relating to 
persona] names, which imply that the name is 
bart of the very being of the person who bears 
t. Sorcery becomes an intelligible and natural 
art at the Jevel of minds accustomed to identify 
whatever had belonged to a person with the 
very being of that person; hence the ethnolo- 
gist judges with considerable confidence that the 
Pius of the eorcerer Pea J the lower races 
long naturally to the savage level, and are not 
WT | 


, A 


regarded as mutilated and misunderstood 
2 — of a higher system of belief and 
knowledge. That the similarity of these prac- 
tices everywhere may indicate diffusion from a 
common source eati be plausibly argued, yet no 
vonelusion to this effect can be safely drawn In 
the existing state of the evidence. 

As to the general question, whether the lower 
races, ns we find them in their earliest history, 


are to be sup| ndvancing from a still lower 
state, or ma; presumed to have deelined from 
un original higher condition, Mr. Tylor's impor- 


tant chapter in his arly History of Mankind 
resents a variety of interesting facta which 
ead him to pronounce with some confidence, 
that the history of culture as a whole is one of 
not of degeneration, and that from age 
to age there has been a growth in man's power 
over Nature which no backward influences have 
been able permanently to check. Further spe- 
cial proof of this is derived from a careful dem- 
onstration of the fact that a transition from im- 
ements of stone to those of metal has taken 
ave in almost every district of the habitable 
globe, and that a progress from ruder to more 
perfect modes of making fire and boiling food is 
traceable in many different countries. 
The survey made by Mr. Tylor of several 
ups of eustoms whieh are everywhere found 
He 5 rooted in the early history of mankind, 
pure products of savage psychology, and of some 
m of observation, which actual facts origin- 
3 to the savage mind, with a con- 
eluding examination of the geographical distri- 
bution of myths, filled out the Am of the pre- 
liminary volume, Ie Early History of Man- 
kind, to which we have briefly recurred. The 
results of the study thus far conducted seemed to 
be that the wide differences in the mental state 
of the various races of mankind are differences 
of development rather than of origin, of degree 
rather than of kind; that the history of man- 
kind has been on the whole a history of pro- 
gress; and that pr has been sometimes by 
independent invention, sometimes by inherit- 
ance from ancestors in a distant region, and some- 
times by transmission from one race to nnother. 
E. C. T. 


Communications. 


N. B—Correspondents must run the risk of fypcorap Mca 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; here- 
üfter no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B—Articles for this ilepartment should be SHORT, and 
written only on one side of (he sheet. 

N. B.—Ilegibly written articles elund a vary poor chance cf 
publication. 


INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. m 


An eloquent and popular Orthodox clergy- 
man of Cleveland greatly electrified his audi- 
ence a few Sundays ago by the following burst of 
rhapsody: “Hear it, O ye heavens; ye angels 
that wing your flight from world to world; ye 
blood-washed saints around the throne ! hear it, 
O blessed martyrs that have gone up through 
much tribulation ! hear it, ye arehangels that do 
the will of the most High! henr it, O Son of the 
ever living God,—our blessed Christianity is im- 

ched! Yes, impeached by a man up here in 
torof a paper called THE INDEX ; 
and,my brethren, if I had the power I woul 
put it iu the Index Expurgutorius!“ 

The question is, has the reverend gentleman 
been reading THE INDEX so that he knows what 
he ls talking abont, and would he really allow 
his con tion a like valuable privilege? That 
certalnly is what his declaration means, what- 
ever he may have meant by it. Let us enlighten 
the gentleman on this important point. The 
"Index" was established by the popes of Rome, 
and consisted of two parts: I. The Index Li- 
brorum. Prohibitovrum—books that were not nl- 
lowed to be read; and 2. The Jndex Frpurga- 
Lorius—books. that were considered safe to be 
real and were allowed and commended (see 
Enclycopadia Britannica, Meudlinm's necount 
of the Indices Prohibitory and Fx pungatory)- 

hope, Mr. Editor, that you will take the 
peris at his word and send some one to so- 
icit subscribers in his congregation for your. pu- 
per. But if he recants the declaration and as- 
*erts, us I have no doubt he will, that he in- 
lended quite the contrary and would rather see 
Tug INDEX burned than read, then perhaps his 
congregation might have something to say about 
submitting to such papal authority, Possibly 
his hearers may want things thus cut and dried 
for them, ‘They may remember perhaps that 
the Index Prohibitorum, into whieh their 
preacher would put the Toledo INDEX, has oon- 
tained some of the noblest works ever written. 
As a rule, indeed, the best have been thrown 
— En the poorest retained and ordered to be 
ea 


At the same time, it may as well be said to 
that congregation that Francis E. Abbot Is not 
tho only man who impeaches Christianity. 
Let them not falsely suppose he stands alone, or 

if he und THe IxpEx were elther effect- 
\vely prohibited or expunged, there would then 
An end of Impeachment. 


W. 


——ů—— . rr. 
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AN APPEAL FOX AID. 


Mr. GILEAD, Ohio, March 3, 1873. 
Eprro& or THE INDEX :— 

Allow me to call the attention of all the 
friends of Woman's 8 in this State to the 
importance of looking well to the candidates 
that shall come before the people for the Consti- 
tutional Convention. If this question is of the 
importance which we believe it to be, we cannot 
be too earnest ju our endeavors to secure such a 
delegation as shall frame a Constitution strictly 
accordant with the fundamental principles of our 
government. And when the bestefforts hnve been 
made in this direction, there will stili remain 
the necessity to canvass the State for signatures 
to petitions, which shall make it apparent to the 
Convention that the people are ready for this 
important change; also to secure such public 
sentiment as may lead to its ratification yy the 
voters of the State, 

To carry out such an enterprise must require 
money to meet the large expense necessarily in- 
yolve . The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman's Suffrage Society enter upon this year's 
work without a dollar in the treasury, and ‘yet 
they are expected to necomplish this hereulèan 


We appeal to the earnest friends of progress 
throughout the State, to come to our aid in this 
work. Give us your influence In the political 
movements which shall decide the character of 
the Convention. Give us your names, and your 
influence to secure other names, to a memorial 
that shall ress your views to the Convention ; 
nnd above all contribute means to aid in earry- 
ing forward this enterprise. A dollar, or five, or 
ten dollars, to those who give no appreciable 
time to this work, will be a trifle compared with 
the saerifices mnde by the aetive workers in the 


cause, 
Any sums that our friends may contribute 
may be forwarded to Mr. Abbot, of THE INDEX, 


who will band it over to the proper officer of 
the Society. 
In behalf of the Ohio Woman's Suffrage As- 


sociation, 
H. M. T. CUTLER, President. 


NEW YORK ITEMS. 


Mr. Frothingham's sermon on the Naked 
Truth” doubtless disturbed preconceived ideas in 
the minds of some of his hearers, The naked 
truth, according to his showing is, in a vast ma- 
jority of enses, not at all a desirable thing; is in 
fact not the real truth, but merely the unsightly 
skeleton thereof. The clothed truth is the real 
truth, and is what we want, Nudity is seldom 
or never ‘beautiful. A mnsrrow-souled person 
my present what he calls the naked truth in 
beprot to a transaction involving the reputation 
of his neighbor. The picture is drawn in the 
rude, bari lines of actual happening, and is 
really nothing but an outline. Not until this is 
taken and covered with a net-work of circum- 
stances and conditions, —things which preceded, 
surrounded, shaped, colored, and otherwise in- 
fluenced these bare outlines, will the real truth 
of the transaction be 5 

Passing on to higher illustrations: What rich- 
ness and beauty,” said the speaker, “gather 
about our ideal of n God. as the ages roll away! 
Compare the God of Herbert Spencer and of 
John Tyndall with the bald, bare God of the nn- 
cient Hebrews.” Yea, verily; but, O courage- 
ous preacher, what seorings you will have to 
take for the utterance of this most happily 
clothed truth! 


—In speaking of Prof. Tyndall, 1 am reminded 
of the unanimous verdict of leeture-zoing New 
Yorkers, that by no other scientist has such 
glamor of fascination been cust upou those re- 
serves of Nature which for want of a better 
term might be called her Shadow Lund; since it 
is by means of shadows or spectra that most of our 
knowledge is gained. Many of the experiments 
impreas one like perfect pictures or poems; not only 
embodying some eloquent fact of natural truth, 
but by suggestion reaching far out into the realm 
of the imugination. Of all the delighted throng 
who witnessed the lovely marvel of the lead-erys- 
tals; who watched it growing like a plant under 
their eyes, putting forth here a leaf and there 
a cluster, here a delicate frond, and there a coil- 
ing filament,—I can scarcely believe one will 
ever again speak of "dead matter" without a 
mental reservation. The goose-girl who sut 
beside me said it was like a glimpse of fairy- 
land, aud she half expected to see the weird 
thing next put forth legs or wings, nnd. calm 
betake itself to the duties of life. Surely if 
these are not the first blind gropings of the life 
principle, t. is difficult to imagine anything that 
could better counterfeit them. 


An occasion of pleasurable interest was Miss 
Faithfull's reception b the women of New York 
at Steinway Hall. Sheis a stoutly built lady, 
plain in dress, witha kindly and resolute face, 
a good voice, and thoroughly self-po man- 
ner. E etoh of the mi llah gu ox 
the le-olaas gave &ble proo . 
lowness and shams 8 are not confined 
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to our side of the water. ‘Dipped 

solution of boarding-school study, i — 
with athin varnish of accomplishments, pret 
enough at first, but which soon wears om "To 
will to work, nnd to work with a will,” ts the 
motto she is endeavoring to bring within the 
comprehension of these aimless, useless ones, 
Miss Faithfull enjoys the personal nequaintance 
and sympathy of many leaders of reform in 
England, both men and women, and has already 
won for herself hosts of frienda in this country. 


At the close of the lecture a poem was re- 
cited, so really beautiful in its spirit of human 
tenderness, yet so marred and enfeebled by a 
debilitating religious sentiment, that I am 
tempted to give it here a few words of analysis. 
The story Was of a woman who dwelt by the 
sea-shore, very poor and, but for the one child 
that now lies dying in her arms, utterly alone. 
Watching at midnight for her darling to draw 
its last breath, she perceives a sudden glare light 
up her room, and,looking out upon the reddened 
waters, her eyes behold the fearful spectacle of a 
slip on fire Its wretched multitude must per- 
ish unless boats can reach them, In the hamlet 
beliind the rocks the tire. fishers are all asleep, 
but by ringing the chapel bell she eun rouse them 
to Lhe reseus, She makes the heroic resolve to 
leave her unconscious babe to die alone, while 
she speeds on her erraml of mercy. Softly she 
lays it in irs little crib, Kiswea its eold cheek, and 
then—to our ill-concealed dismay—she kneels 
down ty the bed, and ina prayer two or three 
stanzas long comnilts her babe to a merciful 
2 and asks his nid in the work she I» about 

o do. 

Aftor this fonr) delay, we are prepared for 
disaster; but oo—she hnstens to the church, 
climbs ii at Ure wludow (for the rusty door- 
hinge has not been oiled for her coming), pulls 
the bell-rope vigorously, and in tive minutos 
more the hamlet is astir, and bonta are being 
launched, This is very sweet nnd tender. We 
feel that she has carned the precious reward 
which the story grauts her, of hearing that every 
soul en board the ship ts saved, But Chis doce 
not sntisty the sense of religious justice in the 
mind or the writer. So when the heroine recov- 
ere from. the swoon into which she had fallen, 
she is greeted by We coolng words of ler child, 
who is brought before her astonished eyes In n 
state of rupid convalesvence. ‘This is reward 
number two, 

Zven with this, improbable as It le, we feol In 
no beart to quarrel. But when in further add 
tion the good woman's husband, whom she had 
believed Jong since lost at sea, is suddenly beard 
from, and the promise of his early return guar- 
antead, a prosperous and well-to-do seaman, to 
the bosom of his waiting family, something in 
our conscience protests npmiuet this heaping up 
of the rewards of virtue, We are unensily con- 
scious of an inclination to anile through gur 
tears. Irreverent as it seems, we cannot help 
being reminded of Hood's quack doctor, who 
sold his infallible nostrum (pr deafness to a wos 
man Who had not heard thè loudest sounds for 
forty years; and with such startling results, that 
we are told Line — 

“The very tioxt day 

She heard moni her Husband at Botany Hay1" 

Seriously, in view of such diluted moral tete; 
ing ne this, le it not time tht otlier religious 
papers, as well na Tar Ih, should put ina 
plea for * Robust "" against “Sentimental Good- 
lives 7T II. L. B. KR. 

New YORK, Fol. 1873. 


CLEAR DEFINITION. 


It is insisted in some quarters Umt the move- 
ment represented by Tuite Ibex is a narrow 
ove, beenuse it insist» upon a certain definition 
of Christianity aa a Justification of Iteoif. It 1n 
called a creed movement. But ia not this u con- 
founiting of two different things? A croed ia 
one thing; n clear definition” is another. Tw 
make a creed n lost of fellowship ia vae diferent 
from insisting upon clear ideas of things W 
Christianity [n the popular apprehension can be 
mado aynony mous with porfect liberty of thought 
and action, we have no nhjeetion to PIE it, 
provided there tsa distinct understanding: all 
round tint such ie what it really means But 
when as à matter of fact it is not so understood,— 
when in nineLysnine cases out of a hundred It 4 
understood as imply outward nuthority of 
some hind,—have we not n rigut to understand 
itso, nnd on thal ground reject u:? Is it not just 
as bigoled in liist upon a broad definition of 
Christianity ny to insiat upon & narrow one ; Is 
not Mr. May Just ns Mgoted qe Mr. Abbot? He 
insista Ihat we adel! hi» looa definition of 
Chetatlanity as true, anil stay inside; with this 
disadvantage, however, that be is almost alone 
in his definition, While Mr. Abbot's Is practically 
accepted by the vast mnjoriLy of those who profess 
to be Christians, and wbo aro supposed (o know 
what they profess. Bot when such rndicall y 
ditfurent Ideas nro attached. to à word, have we 
not a right for our practical guidance to attach 
what weema to us the most proper. aden, and not 
accordlugiy " Mr. Mny and thu. Christian Reg- 
(ater have a right to make thelr definition of 
Christianity ne and lone as they conscien- 
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ttle or no education, and of those who have re- 
eel something of that which Is so called, the 
process has been such as to awaken no desire for 
continued study, or to hint at the means by 
which self-improvement might be carried for- 


d here we come to the chief rational hope 
of the world in reged to all reforms. And this 
lles in the education of the young, from their 
very birth, and even before their birth, would 
but those who are destined to become parents 
&cquaint themselves with the laws which regu- 
late the highest well-being of their offspring. 
The right and the value of compulsbry educa- 
tion, which the State as well as all humanity 
owes to itself, is gaining ground 1n this country 
as well as In Europe; and, where it has been 
tried, results seem to warrant Ita adoption. And 
why should not our State governments immedi- 
ately enter upon an earnest consideration of the 
subject? Prof. Huxley, speaking upon this aub- 
ject; remarks: “If my neighbor brings u his 
children untaught and uotrained to earn their 
living, he is doing his best to destroy my freedom, 
by increasing the burden of taxation for the sup- 
port of jails and work-houses, for which 1 have 


to pay." 

But then our schools themselves need reform- 
ing, in order to secure desired results. A knowl- 
edge of Nature and of her laws should enter more 
largely into their course of study. If the forces 
which govern matter were made known, and 
their laws as applied to mechanics were ex- 
plained, ther with the powers and limits of 
man In relation to them, how much thought 
might be stimulated which, by observation of 
the operations connected with daily toil, might 
lead to still Improved Inventions. A general, 
knowledge of the laws of Nature would infuse 
something of enthusiasm Into the otherwise llst- 
leas labor of the worker. He would come to feel 
something of his own kinship to the universe at 
large. As part and parcel of it, he would find 

leasure in feeling that, in his Individual way, 

e was contributing somewhat towards the 
prema and perfection of his race, How much food 
or elevated thought would thus be provided, to 
Interest and enliven each cw de labor, and to ani- 
mate him In seeking still farther to penetrate 
Nature's mysteries! By these means, too, the 
certainty of a penalty, sooner or later, arising 
from a violation of Nature's laws, moral as we 
as physical, would naturally be discovered, and 
thus crime prevented ; as few would be found so 
fool-hardy as to “kick against the pricks" of 
their own foreseen destruction. A. H. 


CLERICAL AGITATION, 
Easton, Pa., Feb. 21, 1873. 
Mn. Annor: 


Dear Sir,—A meeting was held on the 20th 
Instant at this quos at which delegntea were 
chosen to attend a convention to be held at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, on Wednesday 
next. This movement to tamper with our con- 
stitution and rob it of its best feature, if success- 
ful, will bring anarchy and ruin upon our gov- 
ernment, and would be but the forerunner of one 
of the most terrible wars the world has ever 
known. 

Tn a country like ours, com dof the most 
incongruous of religious elements from all coun- 
tries, such a movement cau be attended with 
nothing but a disastrous result, either to tho gov- 
ernment or the Christian religion. As the Con- 
stitution now le, it admits all ou an equality, ro- 
guo of their religious ideas, and leaves them 

follow the dictates of their own minds, The 
amendment proposed, if carried out, would dis- 
franchise all disbelievers in Christ as a ruler of 
nations undermine the government, and en- 


anare the people. 
One year ago when I heard EM lecture ín 
Fraternity Ha „Boston I hoped this issue would 


die out of itself; but 1 had my fears, which 
grow stronger as look around. Like the mur- 
mur and sigh of the distant tempest, perhaps it 
may burst upon us with a hurricane o yeligious 
persecution and fanaticism. This very issue has 
caused the downfall of empires and nations, 
Franklin, Paine, and Jefferson, plainly seeing 
the disastrous effect of any combination of State 
and Church, framed our Constitution to give all 
sects equal rights as long as they do not Interfere 
with the government or the individua] rights of 
others. That this present movement is inaug- 
urated and instigated by the clergy, who see 
for power, is beyond doubt; their first object be- 
ing to destroy our Constitution in its present 
form, as it is impossible to accomplish their pur- 
pose as it now is, A reverend gentleman at 
the late meeting stated that there were thou- 
sands of young men who would be glad to lay 
doum their livea to aec the present proposed 
Amendment passed, if need be. But 1 bore civ- 
ilization ls too far advanced to repeat the scenes 
of carn. of the past. But these are the senti- 
ments with which we hnve to contend in the 
coming contest. Thomas Paine was criticised, 
and slurs cast upon his name; and THE [INDEX 
was brought forth and was criticised with zeal 
worthy of a fanatic. The arguments used were 
that the majority must rule, and that their op. 
nents were a miserable minority of infde 
ews, etc. The people are supreme and must 
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ule. But I would inquire, if the people are su- 
nem, is the minority to be thrown into a state 
of religious slavery without a struggle? I hope 
this proposed Amendment will go no higher 


than the souree whence it originated. 
Yours, F. SYMMES. 


THE SUNDAY LIBEAEY QUESTION. 


[From the Boston Journal of Feb. 25.] 
An adjourned meeting of clergymen 
to the opening of the Public Library on the 
Lord's Day was held in the vestry of Tremont 
Temple on Monday, the Meionaon being in use. 
The room was crowded to overflowing. Rev. 
James B. Dunn presided, and Rev. Mr. Garner 
was Secretary. The President hoped that in 
these deliberations they would remember that 
they were a spectacle for angels and men. 


After the reading. of the records of the last 
meeting, Rev. Dr. e the report of 
the Committee appointed at the previous meet- 
ing. He explained that the report did not fully 
express the feelings of Individual members of the 
Committee on the question, as individual opinion 
was held in abeyance in order that a wise and 
udiclous report might be made and approved, 

e then read the reportof the Committee as 

follows :— 
REPORT. 

The Committee In presenting their report 
make no attempt to cover the whole ground, nor 
to give anything like full expreeslon to their In- 
dividual opinions concernlug this broad vital 
question. They alm at such utterances as will 
command the cordial assent of all those who 
agree with them in principle, and offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

We regret the decision of the city government 
to open the Public Library on the Lord’s Day, as 
encouraging one of the evil tendencies of the 
times. 

Resolved, That the tendency to obliterate all 
distinetion between the Sabbath and other days 
of the week ia greatly to be deplored. Beyond 
all consideration or doubt, the remembering of 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy has been one of 
the grand causes of our p rity. Perhaps at 
this juncture we may find au intimation of our 
daty in the command of the Lord to Samuel 
when Israel clamored, Now make usa king to 
judge us like all nations.” And the Lord said 
unto Samuel, ‘‘Hearken, for they have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them.  Howbeit, 
yet protest solemnly unto them and show 
them the manuer of the being that shall 
relgn over them,” The history of the 
world shows that the only cure of some sins is 
for the perpetrators to suffer the consequences. 
To that same ple it was said, ‘'Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslid- 
ings shall reprove thee. And ye shall cry out in 
that day because of your king which ye shall 
have chosen, and the Lord will not hear you in 
thatdny," And to see in these modern times 
that history repeats itself, requires not much 
more than ordinary discernment, 

Resolved, That we do not see the necessity for 
opening the Public Library on the Lord's Day, 
either as n place of pleasant resort or as a menns 
of public improvement. We have alread 
more ganetuaries thun are filled, more chure 
parlors than are used, more Sabbath schools, Bj- 

le classes, and mission chapels than are sought 
after. Besides all these and what cannot be for- 
gotten, in every family there is or may be a Bi- 

le, the book of books, whose words divinel 
inspired are spirit aud life, without which wl 
all our libraries the world Is poor aud with 
which without any of our libraries the world ja 
rieh, the light of the individual soul, the salt of 
society and the life of national freedom,—in every 
family there is a Bible, and loyalty of heart and 
conseience to the God of the Bible ia the only 
sure basis of sound morals, of private and public 
virtue. A sound philosophy Indicates, and the 
statistics of crime as presented by both Scotland 
aud France prove, that education dissevered 
from morality is more likely to prove a curse 
than a blessing. Mental power uncontrolled by 
moral principle may be asword for the defeuce of 
the right, or an ax in the bands of a mad man, 
Development of the intellect, purchased at the 
expense of a dwarfed and despised morality, is 
too dearly bought. 

Resolved, That the reason assigned in our 
community for the opening of the Publie Li- 
brary on the Lord's Day, viz., the aceommoda- 
tion of thousands of young men who have no 
comfortable apurtinents in which to read books 
and pass the hours of the Sabbath, if the real 
reason, is not all met by the opening of a readin 
room in which only a few scores, at most, and 
those of the first comers, can find place to sit or 
stand, and that to the practical exclusion of the 
hundreds and thousands who come afterwards. 
If the necessity for such accommodation exists, 
and this is a humane and genuine movement, to 
meet it, then, long rooms in the whole building 
should be filled with chairs and tables, aud sup- 
pes witb Bibles religious books, and peilen 

Lor this alone, but other buildings, furniture, und 
books should be multiplied an hundred fold, 

Resolved, That the interests of the working 


lo who are deeply involved in the qu 

of the Lord's Day dainand Its siglo tee 
ance. In lands where the Lord's Day is not re- 
arded, professed Christians have no time either 
or rest or worship, the factories nre run, the 
stores and markets continue their traffic, and all 
secular employments go forward as on other 
days. At the same time, as the results prove 
men earn no more in seven days than j^ six, 
wi are depressed as the time ia extended’ 
while ignorance and superstition, the instru: 
ments of wroi and oppression and tyranny, 
gain on every slde, , 

Again and again it has bean proved that man 
cannot bear the strain of daily toll, without the 
rest of the Sabbath,  Recently,in Ban Fran- 
eleco, merchants, printers, actors, barbers, and 
representatives of all classes poss for the 
restoration of the Christian Sabbath, But mere 
rest is not enough forman. The criminal, com- 

lied to hard labor, profits greatly by & seventh 

ay of criminal rest. But what is enough for 
the ox and the ass, is not enough for man. Nei- 
ther unthinking relaxation nor intellectual em- 
ployment meets man's necessities, His religious 
nature ia the highest and worthíest part of bien 
and to refresh, quicken, and ennoble this nature, 
the religious observance of the Sabbath is a ne- 
cessity. Compared with the full religious ad- 
vantages of the Christian Sabbath, with Ita sane- 
tuaries and Bibles, all the libraries and lectures, 
papers and periodicals, exeursions aud entertain- 
ments in the land, are of small account, 

Resolved, That for the sakeof what the Christ- 
ian Sabbath has done nnd ia, above all else, di- 
vinely ordained to do, wherever it is kept accord- 
ing to the fourth commandment—for the sake of 
that intellectual and moral quickening which it 
invariably secures—for the sake of that social el- 
evation and political liberty, justice and purity 
which It is sure to foster and develop—and for 
the sake also of that boly communion with our 
God and Savior which its needful rest and quiet 
allows,—we are bound by all the ties of brother- 
hood and motives of benevolence to make every 
honorable exertion to preserve its sacredness and 
perpetuate its rone n 

r. Capen thought the report laid itself 
lable to criticism, and spoke of the distinction 
between the Sabbath and tbe Lord's Day. 

The Chairman called attention to the call 
which was addressed oy. to clergymen op- 
posed to the opening of the Library. 

It was then voted to limit speakera to three 
minutes each, and to aet upon the report by sep- 
arate resolutions. 

The report was signed by E. B. Webb, Justin 
D. Fulton, George C. Lorimer, Edward Annand, 
L. L. Briggs, A. D. Sargent, 8. F, Upham, Jas, 
B. Dunn. 

The first resolution was again read, after which 
Rev. Mr. McKeon said that the City Govern- 
ment must know that the moral sentiment of 
the people was op to the opening of the 
Library, and that they had done wroug iu voting 
to have it b rre 

The resolutions were then adopted without 
further discussion, 

The question was asked whether the Commit- 
tee had thought that the action of the City Gov- 
ernment was against the law of the State. 

Rev. Dorus Clark, D. D., thought something 
ought to be done if the City Council had violated 
aw. 

Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, D. D., hoped the 
meeting would not attempt to decide a question 
of law. 

Dr. Pierce aleo offered a resolution for the 
printing of the report in pamphlet form, to be cir- 
culated through the churches and in the secular 
and religious press. 

The President stated that there was a lay man's 
Committee who had charge of such questions, 
am it would be proper to refer that sabject to 

em, 

Rev. Dr. Webb said the matter was before the 
Committee and that they concluded to leave the 
matter to some others to bring it before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Rey. Dr. Young moved to amend by instruct- 
ing the Committee to appear before the City 
Council in person and read the document to 
them. He wanted a good stout Committee to go 
before the City Government and make them 
tremble, 

Rey. Mark Trafton hoped the motion would 
be withdrawn. It was too much like the Don- 
nybrook Fair business—whenever yor Bee a he: 

tit. If the City Council wanted to read tbeir 
report, all well; ff not, then just as well. 

Rev. Dr. Young said he made bis motion out 
of respect to the City Council. (Laughter.) He 
withdrew his motion in accordance with the ap- 
parent wish of the meeting. Y 

The following were appointed by the meeting 
n committee to take charge of any business 
which might naturally grow out of these mect- 
ings: Rey. J. D. Fulton, D. D., Baptist; Rev. 
Dr. Briggs, Universalist; Rev. S. F. Upham; D. 
D., Methodist; Rev. James B. Dunn, Preabyte- 
rian; Rev. J. M. Manning, D. I),, Congrega- 
tionaliat; Rev. A. H. Vinton, D. D., Episcopa- 
lian; Rev. B. F. Edmonds, Christian. 

After prayer and the singing of a bymu the 
meeting adjourned. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 
NDO S JOELAJXGEIELSS, 
259 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, o. 
ALL 
New Books, Papers, Magazines, 
both Foreign and Domestic, 


RECEIVED AS BOON A8 ISSUED, 
AND 
Furnished by Mail or otherwise, 
at lowest rate. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ron 
West of the Rocky Mountains. 


A ful), faithful, aud rollable bistory of that vast 
reglon of our country, eo RICIL IN ROMANCE AND 
NATURAL WONDERS, Including the MODOC 
COUNTRY, so ktubbornly defended by Capt. 
Jack. The work 


Will bo Read With Deep Interest 


by (honsande who have sought in valo for full 
E correct Information perialning to tho Pacific 
ope, 
Illustrated wiih 150 Engravings, 


the rarest and cholccat Cabinet of Renaly end 
Wonders ever traneferred to paper, For illustra. 
ted circular and. terme, address 
WM. FLINT & co., 
Phila, Pono. Cin, Ohle; Atlanta, Ga.; or 
Springfield, Mass. 
Menno state thepaper you enw (hile In. 


Are You Going to Paint? 


THEN USD 


The Averlii Chemical Paint. |». 


TRE HANDBOMEST AND MOST DUDARLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT, 


Cools Less, and will Oulwear any other. 


Gen. G. R. Smith, Sedalia, Mo, weltes:— Two 
coats of ‘Averill’ covered better, and lonkod 
finer, than three coat» of Lend and Oll, with a 
coat of yaroleh thereon, L would not again use 

and Oll were it given to me.“ 

Lev! Shaw, Trusteo of the Society of Qnakarn, 
Mt. Lebanon, writes:—" Tho ball Inge painted 
with the Averill Whito Paint some three and a 
half years since, I have examined, and found it 
retalns (be gloss nearly if not quite as well as 
when frat put ou. Il ſe the best paint we have 
ever uscd.” 

ES Sample card of beautiful colors, and re- 
commendatlons from owners of tho finest resl- 
dencés In the country, furnished free, by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
33 Burling Sup, Now York, 
and 118 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
The Bristol Boarding School. 


Apply to SARAH H. PIERCE & SISTERS, 
Bristol, T's. 


THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound In cloth, for balo at 
two dollars (88) per vol, Sent poat pald. 


Address BYDNEY U. MORSE, 
% Dcámteld St., Boston, Mane. 


G. I. HENDEBSON 4 CO., BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 

Money loaned on short time, or for & term of 
years, on anincambered improve farms, at 12 
per cent. per annum, intereat net, Interest pay- 
able annually. All expenses for abstract of title 
and recording mortgage paid by borrower, Wo 
collect and remit to any part of the U. B. frceof 
charge. 

Rerzrenozs—Firal National Dank, McGregor, 
Jowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGregor, lowa; First 
National Bank, Austin, Minnesota; City Nation- 
a) Bank, Chicago. IIlinols; Allen, Stevens, & 
Co., New York City. 


The Index in New York: 
BRANCH OFFICE OF 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


36 DEY STREET. 


Subscriptions and Advertisements reccived 
and Publications kept on sale. 


BOUND VOLS. OF THE INDEX FOR 1872 
NOW READY. 


Thin Office la especially designed for the ac- 
commodatlon of City patrons: subscriptions out- 
side of the City should be sent directly to the 
Toledo Office. 

Sampte Coples furnished grataltouely. Visi- 
tore always welcome. 

E. F. DINSMORE, Aamxr, 
86 Dey Street. 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid 
by Mail. 


My new-priced descripuve Catalogue of Cholce 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 sorte of either for 
$1; pow and choice vartoiles of Fralt and Orna- 
meutal Troes, Shrube,Evorgroons, Rosca,Grapos, 
Lines, Small Fruits, House and Border Plante 
and Bulbs; one year grafted Fruit Trees for 
malling; Fruit Stocks of all kinds; Hedge Planta, 
c.; the most complote assortment in the coun- 
try will be sent gratie to any plaln addrese, with 
P. O. box. True Cape Cod Cianberry for upland 
orlowlaud, $6 per 1000; $1 per 100; prepaid by 
mall. Trade List to dealers, Sceds on Com- 
mission. Agente wanted, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nnrscries and 
Bood Warehonse, Plymouth, Mass. Extab- 
llabed 1842, 


9EO. B. BROWN, 


WX. A. FAUNCE. 


BROWN & FAUNCE, 


BOOKSELLERS, 
STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Window and Wall Papers, 


115 BUMMIT STREET, TOLEDO, ONIO 
Particular attention called to tho fullowing 


choice books which wil! bo seat post-paid, at 
publishers’ prices as fullows’'— 


Numan Race - Figur $600 
o0 


Descent of Man—Darwin,2 volu, .......,... 4 

Expreestone of Emotion—arwin, 3 vols. 3M 
Grigin of 5Specles—Durmin, 3 vols. ,....... 2.00 
Herbert Spencer's Complore Works, 7 vole. 10,25 
Radical Probl abs UAR 2.00 
Our Seven Ohurche 1.00 
Ten Great Rell 300 


Chapters from ges 
Comparativo History of Religion 
Four Phases of Morals..... 


Luhbocks Pro-Historle Times.. 5.00 
Beginnings of Lifo— Hastian, 2 vols 5,00 
Sketebes of Creation— Winchell... 2.00 
Ancient America—Haldwin... . 240 
Tuine'« Notes on England 4.0 
History of Knropean Morals—ZLecky, 2 vols 6,00 
Physica and Politica— Aot à 1.50 
rms of Water— Tyn«d. "TT 
Desert of the Exodus. 9.00 
Fronde' Ireland, vol. 
Myths and Myth Makers . 0 
Murphy on Genoels,.,... 2.00 
Emerson's Prose, 2 volu. +. 500 
Foster's Life afl Dickens..,. . 4.00 
McKengle’s Life of Scott...,. . 2.00 
Curila’ Life of Webster, 2 vols... e. 6.00 
Halt Hours with Beet Authors, 6 vole 9.00 
Art Kducation "^ H 5.00 
5.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.25 
Wake Harband—Bret Harte,........ sonny 160 
Wandering Holr—CAaas. Renda * 300, 
Back Log Studles— Warner. 2.00 
Keniucky's Lor. 150 
Kougblng I- ark T'i 3.50 
Mooster Schoolinapter 


End of the World. 


Fall une of Standard 
in stock. 


780 | 57 5 Aud 5: 1½ T. x. 


THE MASTERION, 


Or Reason and Recompenes, R 

al last. This work b Feten ang Je i Witen 

tho Author and Seer, fu the wonderof Bpiriinal 

Du Ere thinker goana tt. Price 61.25 
go Froe, resa Middley i 

Fouis Box 11, Middleville, i eg Prieta 


— — — 
Liberal Young Ladies and Gentlemen 
OF NEW YORK CITY! 


THE UNDERSIGNED js desirons Of eecarin: 
ise services as canvansers for TLE INDEX 

iboral inducements offered, Tho work ie pleas. 
ant, remunerativo, aod beneficial. Call upon or 


write to 
E. F. DINSMORE, 
26 Dey Btroot, 


ieee 
GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Ing Bifes, 820 to $100. Re 
Pistole, 75c. to 85. Gun 
WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LADIES! 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
© and 100 Yard Spools, 


AND THE 


Eureka Button-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spools, 
ARE THE BEST IN USE. 
For Salo at sll Trimming Stores, 


$300. 
Bingle 
Repeat. 
volver», 86 tu j 
material, fixt and 


h 


NOW” READY! 


BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 
(VOLUME 111). 


In addition to many other attractione, it con- 
talna the full coureo of free reliptous lectures 
delivered at Horticultural Iall, Boston, last 
winter, which were published in full nowhere 
else. A limited namber only for ale, Price 
$2.00, and 7% cents postage. lf postage Is nol 
prepaid by the purchaser, tbe volume wil! bo 
sent by express at his oxpunse. Address 

TUE INDEX, 
Daawen 38, 
Tor&po, Owo, 


THEODORE SIGLER, 
Manufacturer of 
LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Gilt, Rosewood, Waluut, and Oraa 
mental Monidingy. 


LOOKINU GLASS PLATES, CROMOS, MITH 
OGKAPIB, ENGRAVINGS, KETO., 


34 Atwator Ki., Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED.—‘The mort ben 
terme ever offerud. EXrLonarions IN Armea 
Tux Divcovenen 


DISCOVERED! 


Tho adventures of a most adventurous life. 
large octavo volume, splendidly llluerrater 
Contains incidents of the wonderful career + 
the Great Traveller, the Country, Aulmals, N 
tives, Hunting, &e, The bert digested Cyclop 
is of African Knowledge ond Livinustons 
Explorations xvgn published. Full account 
How STANLEY FeUND LiviwGeroNm. The un 
book endorwed by the Prose. Send & for uuf 
ur write at oc fo Unios LfS Nd Ct 
Chicago. 


SHOUT ROUTE TO TNE WEST AND SOUT 
WEST. 


TOLEDO, WATANH, & WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
The Great Continuous Short Line to 
uc ARR 
cv, 5 „ 
i. ST.JOSEPH and KANSAS CITY, 
Through to the Mirslvelppi River without char 
of care, and connecting closely for all 
poloia in MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
COLORADO, and CALIFORNIA. 


Pullman's Polace Siceping 
on all Expresa Traloe, 


Time Tablo adopted August Wb, 1852 


Traina are ran by Chicago time, which is al 
17 minutes slower than Toledo time. 
APECIAL — ACCONMO- PACF 
*Tnno' ESP. DATION. fur: 
Leave Toledo, 10:45 4. K. 8:15 T. f. d 
Ar. Ft. Wayne 3: 15 r. A. 1:40am, 3: 
* Laſayaſte 5:40 " posten t 
" Bloomingtn.... 
“ Denville, 11:25 " 
Tolono, 12:57. 1. 
Decatur, 2:50 " 
Pekin, TUM 
Bt, Loule, 7:50 
Springfield, 4; 15 
Jackson v'c, 6:00 
ulnoy, 9; 40 
„ Mannibalj, 11:15 
“ Keokuk, 11:00 
*Daily except Sunday 
Traine arrive from the West at 2; 10 4. M 
Gen] Supt. 


Gon’) Ticket Ag 
on`] Passer Agen 


e 


Geo. I. BuRROWE, 
Joux U, Parson 
W. L. MALOOLM, 


Che Ander. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


VorvxEx 4. 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUER. 


^ Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; J. Gallion 
ie dente P. A, Lofgreen, L. La Grille, Becrota- 
ries; E. K. Thomas, Treasurer, 


Bosrox, Mass.—J. B. Roge! 
Amith, Vice Presidenta: J. P. Titcomb, d. A. Bacon, 
Secretaries; J. A. J. Wilcox, Treusurer; R. H, Ran- 
ney, F, W. Clarke, H, B. Storer, Executive Commit- 
tee. 


[For Tre INDEX.) 


Moral Light and Darkness. 


A SERMON I'REACHED IX ST. GEONGE'S ITALI, LONDON, 
JANUARY 2, 1872. 


BY THE REV. CHAS. VOYHEY. 


„Aud God sald,*Let theres be light, and there was 
light. "GENESIS J. 3. 

In this gem of early Hebrew poetry, the sim- 
ple grandeur of which is universally acknowl- 
piged we may find, I think, an emblem of what 
has taken place in the moral world. Although 
analogy is not proof, and should never be pushed 
too far, we may sometimes obtain by Its means a 
clearer insight into the true nature of things 
than we can get by mere dry pps 

We notice first that light ls some g l- 
tive, whereas darkness is only the absence of 
light; just na heat la & positive, cold only a nega- 
tive, absence of heat. Light and heat are 
realities; darkness and cold sre not, Could we 
suppose ourselves to be transferred during 2 
ton perfectly darkened chamber, as we lay ati 
atthe first moment of wakening we could not 
posibly know by what objects we were sur- 
rounded, We could not tell whether we were 
alone or lu the company of others, we could not 
tell for certain a single fact about the aize or 
shape of the room, where the door or windows 
were placed, what furniture If any might be 
there. Even to a person long accustomed to 
light and eyesight and hearing, there could be 
no certainty on any one of these points. All 
would be pure conjecture, unless he began to rise 
and move about the room, groping with hands, 
nnd thus calling in the aid of the sense of touch, 
which is so invaluable an organ to the blind. 80 
— 25 aay as he remained still, he could discern 
nothing. But now let us suppose a faint streak 
of light to enter the chamber; very faint Indeed, 
This would only illuminate, and that very feebly, 
the few objecta on which it fell; leaving the reat 
of the contentaof the room, and the holes and cor- 
hers, in almost total obscurity. He sees in fact 
ib proportion to the light which has been allowed 
loenter the room. If the light be gradually in- 
creased, he not only sees more objects, but sees 
them more distinctly. ‘Two pieces of furniture 
Which st first were mistakon for one, are now 
seen to be separste; the very size of objects be- 
comes more correctly perceived, as well as their 
more delicate outlines of shape and shades of 
color. In fact, the more light which shines up 
to the degres which the human eye can make 
use of, the more true and accurate is the observ- 
er's perception of the objects by which he is sur- 
rounded. But the most important point of all is 
that this perception of the objects isin fact the 
Reception of their differences which only the 
ght could bly reveal. In the darkness all 
Was one uniform, unbroken blank. There was 
nothing to call au object of sight In the masa of 
115 pues all around. There was not even any- 
t ting ta Indicate space. To the eye there was 
h ute nothingness, if one may colu a word 
or the occasion. But the light coming In, first by 
EK and then by wy e moro plentifull y, 
üakes objects at firet dimly perceptible, and 
— reveals more and more clearly che differ- 
= between one object and another. And the 
light Process would be exactly reversed if the 
erin Were to ba gradually withdrawn and finally 
anguished; only with this Important distinc- 
— dt tbe knowledge gained during the pres- 
— light would remaln after the light was 


Now from a moral 
point of view, (lie race of 
pe and every individual bolonging to it, 
that n at one time in a state of total darkness; 
— A state lu which all aotions, motives, 
tin, — Were alike unrecognized and undis- 
ed from each ethers dn which the very 
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existence of a moral world was unknown, and 
of course, therefore, no moral distinction was 
thought of, much less percel ved, between certain 
modes of action, It may be taken for granted 
masi this Boa moral 2 continues for 
onger or rpe of early infancy, varylu 
in its duration In the case of each infant — 
Ing to the moral antecedents of the parents, to 
their calling forth or not calling forth the 
sense of duty from the very earliest days of ita 
being. The duration of the darkness may vary 
also uccording to the healthy or diseased condi- 
tion of a child's brain, ut whatever may 
ver ve to basten or to retard the entrance of moral 
perceptions, we must all that a state of 
total moral darkness, a state of complete unmor- 
— * is what we all pass through iu the earlíeet 
perlod of our lives, And as with individuals, ao 
also with different races of men, aud with the 
first pair or contemporaneous paira of the most 
primitive human beings. Whole races we may 
well conceive haye existed, so far as morals are 
concerned, in precisely the same moral darknesa 
as that through which we have each and all 
passed long before we van remember. 


The first man could scarcely have had more 
moral light than that savage who, inet by one of 
our missionaries and being asked what waa the 
difference between good and evll, said: “ Me 
take other man wife—good; other man take my 
wife—eviL" I allude to this view of the earliest 
stages of humanity, because it seems to me not 
only most desirable to overthrow the popular 
theological belief about the original righteous- 
ness of Adam and Eve, but also because any 
sclentifio opinion, such as we may rely por as 
certain or as very highly probable, which may 
come to us with the aanction of such students of 
Nature, language, and primeval art as Darwin, 
Max Maller, and Lubbock,—any opinion I wy 
given on such authority on the subject of priml- 
tive barbarism will serve to strengthen the posi- 
tion which I have taken up witb regard to moral 
evil. The order of Nature has been, first dark- 
ness; afterwards light. Scarcely a creature is 
born, or a germ animated into vegetation, but 
passes through the darkness; begins its life, I 
ought to say, in the n obscurity, and 18 
0 y allowed the light when it has become pre- 
viously prepared for It. 

The game order ia observable in all branches of 
human knowledge nnd skill First the dark- 
ness of ignorance, then the light—the dim twl- 
light of half knowledge and faint, erroneous per- 
ceptions; and then the full brightness as It seems 
to us, because it is the highest yet attainable. 
Those who know anything way Suey that we 
are only yet in early dawn. Why should not 
this order be rved also in the moral world? 
It Is only Orthodoxy with its world upside down, 
or standing on its own head, that has made us 
ask the question. Of course lt ls true also in 
morals af the darkness came first; that 
whether we regard the human race collectively, 
or consider the members of it individually, the 
state of absolute Ignorance of moral distinctions 
always precedes n knowledge of (hem; the dark- 
nees ever goes before the light. In that primal 
darkness, if it be total, there can be neither 
moral good nor moral evil. The wildest savage 
that God ever made would be perfectly innocent 
so long as he had no moral sense; and the most 
— angel of rectitude we cau imagine, who 
did not know right from wrong and whose con- 
duct was only right beoause lie could not help it, 
would not differ morally from that wild savage 
by a hair's breadth, Both would be equally un- 
moral, Now if there could be no virtue, no 
moral ness, without the perception of the 
difference between right and wrong; and no 
guilt, no moral evil, without the eame percep- 
tion, It follows that what 8 one produces 
the other likewlse; that the thing which in its 
earliest action makes men feel wicked and even 
do wickedly, is the only ngeut by which men 
can ever become or do what is right. 

Now the stato of each man’s mind with regard 


to right and wrong boing at first a perfect blank, 
or a total darkness, what is it which acts like the 
light and to whio! ay 4 be both moral 

‘or convenience, I will 


and moral evil? 
dall it the moral sense. By that term nearl 
every one will understand the same thing. It 
not merely a law or command addressed to us 
from without, for these do not always impress us 


Single Copies Eight Centr. 
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with a sense of obligation to keep them. A law 
or commandment or may not receive the 
approval of the Inward voice. It is not merely 

e Judgment at which we arrive after calculat- 
ing our own interests in the matter; for we are 
sometimes impelled by the moral sense to EO 
dead against our own interests, to risk all in our 
unknown future and to give up parable present 
advantage as well Nor is It the echo In our 
own breasts of the Perl opinion around us; for 
We sometimes feel bound to fly in the face of that 
opinion, and, at the certain loas of social privi- 
leges which we value, and of friendshi 


more 
precious still, to do what we feel to right 
while every body else thinks it wrong. It is 


neither law, nor interest, nor re for public 
opinion by itself, nor all of them inel Which 
can account for the moral sense. very one of 
these and other things too which I have not 
named have an enonnous influence on conduct, 
have power to alter the light aa it shines In each 
man's heart; to make it bright or dim; to scat- 
terit Into every recess in the chambers of his 
soul, or to contine it to the rigid lines of straight 
beams and to concentrate It all on some few 
striking objecta; to bring It pure and colorless into 
the soul, or to make pretty effects by varied color 
(as men do by stalning the windows of their 
churches) at the expense of truth and power, 
Yes, indeed; the pure light of the moral sense 
has been distorted, discolored, disguised, as well 
as often obscured by the officious art-decorators 
of human conduct. The priests and ministers 
on one band, and the tyrannical arbiters of cus- 
tom on the other, have dimmed and stained this 
recious light from beaven. But light from 
enven itis. All thelr windows and drapery to- 
er could not make lt; could only disguise 
t and weaken d or portare supp it with 
more objects in er to multiply the ligne and 
shades. But make it? Neyer! No; it is born 
of buman nature itself. At the right moment 
when all is ready for it, when the darkness has 
brooded long enough to quicken the chaos 
Into inarticulate aspiration, God says: Let 
there be light!" and there is light. For the first 
time the eyes of the human spirit open upou 
the objecta of the moral world and perceive dif- 
ferences undreamed of before, T'he moral sense, 
be it atrong or be it weak, steady and clear, or 
made flickering and perverted by the mediums 
through which it acts, is a part of human nature 
which waa. before all law apoken or written; is 
higher than self-interest, and is victorious over 
public opinion. Law itself, ns framed in words 
and codes and commandments, is but the child 
of the moral sense; the expression of the con- 
sciences of moral individuals. Self-interest dies 
in its presence, to yield up crown and sceptre: 
and regard for public opinion bends like the reed 
before the storm when conscience bids us stand 
alone and give defiance to the world. We can- 
not tell what the moral sense is, any more thau 
we can perfectly analyze any other mental ‘fac- 
ulty, or define life itself. We only know that 
explanations of Ita origin which have hitherto 
reached us go but a very little way in aecount- 
ing for its wonderful play and power. It is 
enough for ua to know what it does, to feel how 
it works, and to tremble before its imperative 
mandates, in order to be very sure that itis a 
rt of our very nature aud not the mere ncel- 
ent of our training or solely the result of civili- 
zation. 


Whatever be the ultimate cause of it, however, 
tho moral senge is just like the light shining in a 
dark place. It comes to reveal differences un- 
percelved before; differences only to be described 
as right and wrong. We see by its light that 
which we ought to do and that which we ought 
not to do, at any given time and under any given 
circumatan unless it is not clear and strong 
enough to enable us to determine; in which cage 
the moral sense itself holds its possessor guiltless, 
whatever alternative he may actually adopt, 
Its verdicts are neither uniform nor infallible. 
They depend on the windows and drapery, 80 to 
— 5 of each man's own circumstances and 
traluing. But in one respect they are invariable 
and infallible. In every man the moral sense 
urges him to do what he thinks to be right, be- 
cause itis aight or seems to be right, never 
says: Do because it is wrong." The moral 
sense never saya; Do this or that because you 
will gain byit" In other words, the faculty of 
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Ifinterest in all its forms is perfectly distinct 
dati moral sense. No sooner does this light 
shine in one’s heart, than our first Impulse ix to 
do the wrong thing and to evade the right. The 
first awakening Into moral being is not a plens- 
antsensatlou, nor sro the first years of moral 

wth years of happiness and ense, We are 
callat upon to make etlorts which seriously tax 
our energy and to do things most repulsive to our 
taste, In this disturbance of our repose, moral 
evil id analogous to pain; our first. int pulse is to 
get rid of it, to evase to be torture by inward 
Conte. For a long time perhaps the impulses 
to do whut we like overpower the slictates of the 
moral sense, nnd the consequence is à succession 
of guilty acts attended by remorse more or less 
deep. But in the majorlly of cases the moral 
sense prevaily ut certain ints in the line 
of bate, though seldom iu all, It{s more rare 
that a mau never outgrows one of his childish 
sins, never makes à 1 moral conquest, never 
takes one step forward in the right direction. 
Exceptions there certainly are to every rule; but 
even the worst eases of degeneration of char- 
acter which ever eame under my notice were nt- 
companied with the keenest perception of right 
and wrong, and the deepest distress and xelf-re- 
proach. From these one could only learn that if 
the. outward lifo had been a moral failure, the 
aspirations after gooilness had been all the while 

wing more intense; and perbaps under new 
conditions these worst of sinners would become 
the noblest of saints. Io n moral point of view 
the man who feels hlioself to he aslave, to be tled 
nnd bound with the ebatn of sin from which he 
cannot release himself, is ina really highercondi- 
tion thun one who, not having done anything half 
so wicked, ix yet quite anconscious that he needa 
any amendment, Noone Indeed could beso low 
In the moral eeale as the man whose conscience 
ha» never uplralded him at all. Such an one 
would be next of kin to an idiot or & madinan. 
All this goes to prove that whether the first visi- 
ble eerta of the moral sense be sin or virtue, we 
must regard (he pnm of it ns in a higher 
state than he could bave been without It. To 
wake up to the conviction of belug a shiner, to 
know that me hws failed in duty nnd done 
wrong, Is Hot Lo fall but to rise; not to suffer dete- 
rioration hut to galu an incalculable advantage. 
It is iu faet a passing out of darkness into 
heavenly light, If we set the smallest value on 
civilization, on barmonious intercourse between 
members o! one family, of society in general, of 
a nation, and between nations with each other; 
nnd if we value the blessings of peaceful com- 
merw all over the world,—let us remember that 
every one of these blessings had its rise iu the 
dawning of the light of conselence firat upon 
one or two individualy and then upon whole 
tribes und peoples of every clime and tongue, 


Taken with all its perversions, distortions, and 
corruptions, the moral sense has been the sayior 
and redeemer of mankind; will continue to save 
and redeem it from savagery nnd auimalism till 
the world hasoutgrowu aud forgotten the first er- 
rors of its childhood. But it ix only reasonable to 
expect that In this early stage of our belug every 

iratiun must be attended with more or less 
failure and disappointment. See how the ten- 
der Infant stretches its tiny arms and hands right 
and left to lay hold of the food which it craves, 
How perfectly futile are these efforts; how wild 
and ill- ted and therefore how vain are 
these Impulsive movements! But though they 
avail not one lota to secure what he dealres, yet. 
le is thereby strengthening his frame for useful 
work In time to come and exercising faculties 
which would never be developed at all but for these 
early, fruitless, and appareutly misspent exer- 
tions. He grows older, and aspires to walk. 
What is the result? Never 2 in the history of 
man did baby walk at the first attempt without 
a fall. We all fall as a matter of certainty; and 
fortunately too, for otherwise the strain upon 
the muscles when they are feeble and un to 
the work would ruin them for life, if it wero 
kept up a moment longer than the muscles could 
bear. This is why we fall, and why no one ever 
regrets or weeps over the first infantile failures. 
And I believe it is precisely the same in the 
moral life. We have an aspiration to do right 
coming to us in the shape of the voice of con- 
science, and at the first effort to obey it we fall 
down as a matter of course and do wrong instead; 
or if we succeed In walking uprightly for a step 
or two, we Boon tire and succumb before the 
strain of unaccustomed moral effort, L should 
as toon complain that we were not born full- 
pues men and women at once, instead of being 

rn infants and growing up gradually to man- 
hood, as charge God with error or indifference 
for baving made our moral life and development 
analogous to the physical. Men and women en- 
tering nt once into moral perception without the 
antecedents of previous moral evil and imper- 
fection would, If they could be made at all, be 
unnitural, monsirous, and devold of permanent 
moral qualities; fur more displeasing to the 
highest buman taste than those rarely precocious 
children who talk and act like grown men, and 
who either die early In consequence, or grow up 
to be little better than fool, Everything fa 
lovely In its senson, even the infant's awkward 
aud futile muscular plunges, and the child's bab- 
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bling of bad grommar nnd hraken pieces of 
yords. 

iut the fuilings and iniperfections of infancy 
and ehildbood are only lovely because we know 
they are sensonnble and alxo fleeting; nud the 
hope that our little ones will grow up to be men 
and put awny childish things, not only reconciles 
us (o their present little follies, but also calls up u. 
peculiar satisfaction with the several stugor of 
their growth, as they come on in succession. If 
we rightly eall him Falher, who has appointed 
every pathway of human progress within and 
without, enn we deny to him some such delight 
us we parents feel in beholding the successive 
stages of the growth of his ehildren? And if 
we do not hesitate to grieve and disappoint our 
little ones, taking refuge in the warmth of our 
love and in the confidence of our p x 
shall we not more readily conceive of him as 
tukiirg the divinest pleasure in the needful disci- 
pline he imparts to us; unmoved by our childish 
complaints, because he loves us more than we 
love ourselves, and as beholding with a calm sat- 
Isfaction the disturbance of our whole being at 
the entrance of his light into our souls, because 
he knows—with the certainty of God—that all 
things are working together for our good, and 
that the new light which has created all this 
disturbance of our repose and quickened us into 
aetlyity and aspiration ean never again be ex- 
tinguished, never again be overpowered by 
moral darkness and chaos, but shall *shine 
more and more unto the perfect day.”’ 


[Kutered according to Act of baer gh da lu the your leg, Uy. 
P. K. Annot, in the Offer of the fab mrian of Cougrese, 8t 
Woarhingion.| 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ESTIER FRANKS, 

It waa deflnilely avttled that as soon ns Paul's 
health was re-established and spring had come 
for his grandparents entertained old-fashioned 
Ideas of the perils of n winter's voyage nor 
the Atlantic—he khould bid them farewell. He 
might have urged à speedier depurture but fora 
personal reason ; the delay would insure the com- 

y of his friends, Dick Sabin and Harry 
"ranklin : who, he knew, had agreed to embark 
for New York about the tiine proposed. ‘That ia 
to say, though the latter was ns eurer. to leave 
England ns l'aul himself, hiv cousin's indolence 
iu earning tlie money necessary for emigration, 
or prodigality tn e it, rendered such n 
postponement Inevitable. In fact Richard had 
talked of getting ready for any time during the 
Iaat six months, and being quite assured of his 
capacity to do it in a couple of weeks, whenever 
he chose to apply himself, naturally procrasti- 
nated until, as he acknowledged, "It was likely 
to be a toss-up" whether he xhouldn't have to 
borrow from hisintended fellow-voyngers, to pay 
his eT Henco Harry had consented to 
wait till March or April, ns the latest date for 
their projected departure; nnd hence Paul's wil- 
lingneas to comply with the wishes of his grund- 
parents. 

In the meantime It muy be easily surmised 
that, in his present state of mind, he was quite 
ready to accept Mr. Blencowe's Invitation, di- 
rectly the doctor gave him permission. At the 
first mention of Northamptonshire tu winter, 
that E demurred a little, und suggested 
that he should have recommended n warmer int- 
Itude; but ns it was clearly the ex-invalíd's only 
chanceof a holiday; and, as he really incurred 
small danger bò long as he adopted ordinary pre- 
enutious, the welvome assent soon warranted the 
Tonne Mr. and Mrs. Gower offering no ob- 
ection (for sickness and Independence had vir- 
tually or tet their grandson from their 
control), Ruth had the satisfaction of writing to 
her guardian announcing her speedy return, and 
neu of carrying off her brother with her 

nto the country. 

Tt was his first visit to Thorpe Parva at this 
season of the year; and the circumstances under 
which it was paid, as well as his condition, rend- 
erel him pecullarly sensitive to ita influences. 
To get away from town, with all its harassing, 
miserable, humiliating recollections was, in it- 
self, u grent rellef und happiuess ; and how much 
more so when he was going to a place the associ- 
ations of which were of tlie unmixedly delightful 
character described ina former chapter, ‘then 
he could not but reflect that he re-visited it for 
the last time for some years, perhaps forever. 
As the "fly" which conveyed him aud his sister 
from the station and town of rattled along 
the hard high road, on a elear, frosty afternoon 
In December, the well-remembered yet unfamil- 
iar landscape, lighted up by the fitful henms of nn 


early declining sun, seemed at once to 
welcome and Newell There was u su — ta 
of this In the gound of the echoing hoofs of the 
horses; In the wind that swept over the bare 
flelds and through the hedgea, shook the skel- 
eton branches of the wayeide elms and con- 
gealed the waters of the distant, willow- 
fringed stream (at which he had been used to 
bathe in summer) Into ice. When they dashed 
down the once green lane, past the Tall, and 
round the corner of the low stone w 
whieh you approached the ivy-clüd church an 
trim vicarage, Paul's heart was sò full tha 
what with his weakness from recent illness 
present sentiment, it nIniost ran over at hla eyes, 
here are but few Englishmen eo unfortunate sa 
to be destitute of affection towards their own 
beautiful country; and Paul had fed his patri- 
otism with the faneles of its poets and fictions of 
iw e until oe 8 the av 
of anticipatory regret at the ught of a 
And, naturally, he identffied much of this kind 
of sensibility with the spot where he had been 
happlest, Mr. Blencowe, who came po 
down the box-bordered walk in a great etate o 
interest and exeitement, on the stopping of the 
carriage, nttributed his visitor’s emotion 6 debil- 
ity and the fatigue of the journey, and was anx- 
ious to get him in-doors, out of the cold. The 
old elergyman had very little idea of Paul's love 
for the small village In Northamptonshire. 

The incidente of his sojourn were ns sim 
und uneventful ns usual; and, but for ite bea 
upon his future fortunes, the visit might have 
been omitted from (hls narrative altogether, or 
left to the reader's imagination. He went 
abroad with Ruth in the clerical basket-carriage, 
when the weather permitted; took walks, made 
calle, read, dozed, und ate nnd slept prodigioualy. 
It was almost worth while being Ill to have such 
au appetite—and the means of satisfying it, Mr. 
Blencowe (who attached no small dente of im- 
portance to his meals, himself) suid it did him 
more good than his dinner-pille, to aee Paul use 
his knife and fork, Ihe oh! gentleman was 
vay kind and hospitable to him; indeed, more 
so than ever, partly out of good - nature and com- 
miseration for his lot in being obliged to leave 
England for the United &tntes—a country of 
which he entertained the very worst opinion, 
haying somewhere heard that ita constitution 
contained no public, official recognition of a Ru- 
preme Being; wherefore be had no doubt of its 
ultimate ruin and des(ruetion—and partly, Paul 
could not help observing, from n desire to secure 
his concurrence in retaining Ruth For though 
thelr father bad written a mt vordial and 
frieudly letter, deferriug almost e to 
the clergymau's proposition, and even thanking 
hint for the kindness which suggested it, Mr. 
Blencowe was not quite satisfied. The bare fact 
of the existence of the paternal claim sufficed to 
render him uncasy, In short he had led such s 
comfortable, prosperous, feather-bed life, that he 
was prone to borrow n little trouble occasionally, 
and torment himself about Imaginary or distant 
evils, Wherefore he was at the palna to hold 
forth to Paul, on all convenient opportunities, on 
the great losa everybody at Thorpe Parva would 
sustain if Ruth quitted it; how she was morally 
certain to suffir in health, and perhape decline 
and die, if transferred to the semi-tropical cH- 
inate of Loulsiana (which, ou the other band, 
would be sure to agree with her brother), an 
much more to the same purpose. Paul laughed 
nt the old gentleman's transparent conning, 
wondered that, at hie age, it never seemed to 
occur to him that a few years might end all his 
earthly anxieties; and liked him for his affection 
for his sister. He had long known that he him- 
self was quite a secondary consideration. 

Of course be renewed his intimacy with bir 
intended ship-mate, Harry Franklin, for whom 
he entertalned a friendsh p dating back to hls 
first knowledge of Thorpe Parva, and cordially 
reciprocated by the young farmer. Their dispo- 
sitions were not dissiinilar, and their mutual 
discontent with home and its petty tyrannies 
and aspirations towards independence, formed a 
common bond of RÀ pm V. They hoth loved 
books and poetry; and, indeed, had both tried 
their hands at the latter, communicating the re- 
sults in a correspondence, which embraced all 
sorts of topics, literary, theological, and personal 
—nenrly every thing but their respective love 
affairs (if that term may he applied to Harry’s 
2 passion for his friend'e sister), of 
which, however, they were fully cognizant 
Some of their effusions had even appeared in the 
Poet's Corner of the Guardian; H E 
being of a thoughtful, not to say melancholy, 
tendency, while Paul had supplied “To K——, 
on her Birthday;” “ A Request for n Lock of 
Hnir;^ HA Lovers Remonstrance; ‘Tho 
False and the True; " ct ectera—all ringing tho 
changes on hisenthralment aud itscontingencica, 
Perhaps it was Harry's diffidenee which with- 
held him from committing himself so openly; 
perhaps the kuowledge thut Miss Gower woul 
ave his productions, and a dread of her eriticism į 
for khe hid, more thun once, spoken impatiently 
of Paul's verses, and had ber own, personal 
rensons for being embittered towards such sentl- 
mental considerations. She knew, «also, thnt 
Harry Franklin worshipped the very ground elo 
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trod on, and rather resented that fact than pltied 
him, thioking bim merely a shy, sensitive, re- 
served young man, Whose social poutas put him 
to out of tho pale of eligibility. For Dick 
n'a reflections on the peculiar self-esteem 


prettinems" Whether in the dairy, the poultry- 
yard, the kitchen, or the pariah, QUE always * 
peared equally at home and in perfect harmony 
with surrounding circumstances. As clever à 
nevdlo-Wwoman aa her cousin Kate, she made all 


cherished by the small gontry of England nre by | her own dresses and honnets; w " 

no means without foundation; and, as bus | good sense, integrity,and real de nile In Lees ri 
been intimated, Ruth was not superior | she was certalnly her superior; Fesides being en- 
to the Influences by which she had, almost from | tirely free from her cardinal sins of vanity and 
her birth, beon surrounded. eoquelry, She would not have known how to 


The person to whom Misa Gowerexpressed the 
unfavorable opinion of her brothers rhymes 
above alluded to (who wondered at her severit; 
and thought the productions in question beaull- 


flirt, would Esther, had she possessed any Inell- 
nation thereto, Nurtured in what had been, 
until her father's second marriage, the kindliest 
nest of à home in. the world, the giri had grown 


ful) was Harry's sister Esther, a young woman | Up a unsophisticated us sie was good, to be 
already nientionod In the course of this story, | Schooled into n higher capacity for velpfulness 
who must now, n: A not unimportant character | and self-devotion, as well na suffering, by the 
in It, be introduced. to the reader. Always the | bitter discipline of n shrew's tongue. She inher- 


ited the genlality of temperament of the Sabin 
family from her dead mother (old John's sister, 


cousin Kate (who had told her all about it, and | beit remembered), bettered by feminine earn- 
was, Indeed, generally communicative, not to estness and unselfishness. When T have added 

boastful, on the subject), Mis Franklin's | that she entertained an unusunlly strong nffee- 
presence rendered the oli farm-house very agree- tion for and high opinion of her brother—ax was 
ablo; especially as the temporary absenee of her evineed by hier resolution to ultimately share his 
stepmother relievod her, together with tho rest fortunes— f shall leave the rest of Miss Franklin's 
of its inmates, from tho restraint ordinarily im- attributes to be developed. in the course of this 


history. 

Naturally die impending emigration of Paul 
and Harry dvew the two frieuds nearer together, 
nnd made Esther feel kinder than ever. towards 
both of them; wherefore it followed, us n matter 
of course, Mat scarcely n day passed without 
Paul's dropping iu at the farm-house, as freely ns 
if he had been one of the family; though Ruth's 
visita were leas frequent and more ceremonious, 
Not that she timed them religiously to n certain 
hour iu the afternoon, was nlwaysshown into a se- 
veroly kept parlor where Esther (after runnin 
up stairs to put on her best dress) went through 
à sort of eut-and-dricd conversatjonal formula 
about the weather, the crops, nud the neighbors 
us is commonly the case in the country, when 
a clergyman's wife or daughter calls on his pa- 


upon their goodness and PM. l'or 
that objectionable woman (who had not been 
Wandered by Harry, in his conversation with 
Dick Babin) bad gone to Warwickshire, in com- 
pany with hier sou, Mr. lPennetborue; beln 
moved to (lio journey by the news that nn ol 
bachelor brother of hers was ill and likely to 
dle; wherefore it became necessary to look after 
his testameutary and spiritual dispositions, with 
—— to which sho entortained the gravest ap- 
ensions, And there both of them remained 
uring the whole of Paul's visit, to the extreme 
atiafaction of everyhody. Jn tact, the Frank- 
lins had never been &0 happy singe her first dis- 
nstrous nppesrance among them. 
Miss Esther, then, at nineteen, her present 


unusually tall for her sex, being full A * ont 1 

i feet, nesting e in height and une her rishioners; but position é position, nnd as we 
brother, lender of figure and rather thin: hav. | have before had occasion to observe, nowhere 
log, aa the hraso is, ou. wn her stren th and more curiously defined and habituully recog- 
besides suffered in health and spirits from the nized than in rural England, And though 
exeerable temper of her stepmother; but she Miss Gower had a great regard for Mies Frank- 
aly wanted plumpness to have becn exactly lin—indeed, a sincere friendship—&he was fully 

etrical and, indeed, so charmingly propor- aware of her own social Importance, and not 


the kind of young lady to make herself too famil- 
inr with anybody. 

The circumstance that the father of the 
brother and sister virtually ignored bis son's 
Intention of leaving his native country and 
tacitly discouraged ull reference to It—on the 

rinciple of the proverbial ostrich's hidin 

is head in the sand—inevitably impart 

something of a confidential nature to the of 
the young people, whom he did not, In other re- 
specta, interfere with. A great, hearty, sturdy 
blufflooking farmer, over six feet high and 
bulky in proportion, Miles Franklin furnished 
a good illustration of the significant truth how 
litle a merely healthy, easy-going animal 
nature can hold its own nst a constitu- 
tionally selfish and domineering womun whose 
creed and disposition alike rendered her tor- 
mentor of the household; nnd who was, as 
her step-son has informed us, morally Ineapable 
of kindness or justice. Having drifted into mar- 
riage—principally through a eonnection originat- 
ing in business relations with her son, on whom he 
had contracted nn unlucky habit of calling, 
when he went to on markel-days, and 80 
gradually succumbed to brandy-and-water and 
the widow Pennethorne—he endured the pen- 
alty of his folly with no more remonstrance than 
an occasional attempt at a joke or reflection on 
the sex, commonly getting out of the wiy as 
much as possiblo—too often in the direction of 
the village tavern. However, ut present, Mrs. 
¥ranklin’s absence relieved him of the necessit 
of seeking this resource and deprived the latid- 
lord of the "Hare and Hounds” of some profit; 
as, during her sojourn in Warwickshire, her hus- 
band was coutent to smoke his pipe and drink 
his one or two glasses of British or foreign spirits 
by his own fireside, subsequently retiring to bed 
with great regularity at nine o'clock, and leav- 
ing the hearth to Esther, Harry, and sometimes 
Paul,who would sit up ul midnight or later, 
conversing about America, 

Ido not know whether Paul was more re- 
lleved nt discovering that. Miss Franklin had 
heard uothing of the catastrophe at, Newman 
Street and consequently of his humiliation, or 
disappointed beenuse she could afford him no 
news of Kate's behavior afterwards, und how 
she had been affected by his illness: but such 
wero tho facla, There Was an irregular torres- 
pondence between the cousins, but Kate had 
either not written of late or, what is us likely, 
avoided the subject; while Estber's other friend, 
Ruth Gower, thought the affair too disereditable 
to her brother to mention it, en lally as she 
hnd only arrived at the knowledge through his 
own involuntary confessions, Esther, there- 
fore, supposing the relations between the palr 
the same as ever, ventured a few innocent half- 
allusions Lo them, which were us gall and worni- 
wood to Paul, until Harry, his confidant, told her 
what had occurred; when sho was very SOIT 
and aympathetic, and shocked ut Kate's perfidy. 
She bad always sided with Paul in the mnuy 


ed that nobody but the hypercritical or ma- 
llolous would have taken exception to her stat- 
ure She was neilher Bw nor sernggy, but 
had shapely arms, a dainty waist, and very 
pretty, Gender hands and feet, though tho former 
were reddened by hnrd work, and the latter, du- 
ring her sohool-days, had regularly carried her, 
fiva Umea a weok, from Thorpe larva to 
and back (over three miles ench way), nnd 
therefore obtained plenty of development. 
Moreover she walked erect, with an ensy, natural 
grace, quite unlike most country girls, who com- 
monly hobble on their heels, or are flat-footed. 
Her eyes were brown, neither too large nor too 
small, but wonderfully kind and earnest-looking, 
beneath shining, black, arched eyebrows. Her 
halr, of the same color, or near It, was #0 luxuri- 
mt that, had it been released from the modest 
bands which confined it, it would have reached 
Locale pM ng 1 Ln ony Dr thas her 1 

any recogu order, but only sp 

gould have called it a snub; she had rather s 
large and therefore oxpressive mouth, and white 
If not perfectly regular teeth. In conclusion, she 
was more aunburnt than fair, a little subject to 
freoklen in summer, and, genorally, such a fine, 
kindly, wholesome-looking country lass that you 
were instantaneously pre essal in her fnvor; 
which good opinion materially inerensed upon 
|oquaintanco. 


I am afraid, however, that she will cut hut a 
homely Agure when I come to speak of her odu- 
sation and accomplishments; nevertheless the 
truth must be told. She could neither dance nor 
play upon the piano, nor talk better English 
than most farmera' daughters, nnd. had, besides, 
* little—just a littlo—rusticity of accent, savor- 
Ing of the speech of antiquity. She had read 

it fow books, and, very Jikely, would have prs- 

the poetry of Mr. Tupper to that of Mr. 
Tennyson, Bhe waa not olever or brilliant in 
N rather deficient in self-nasertion, 
re the last person in the world to set herself up 
s heroine or pa n, Yet I question if you 
would not have preferred her to hundreds of 
young ladies whom she supposed were her supe- 
e TEN. homsel ven would havi have, 
m her ev n 
e comparison. g even to the honor 
Imprimis, then, If elie could not play ou the 
she could sing, and had been gifted by 
with such n sweet, kind, harmonious 
— that It was music enough in itself, without 
— sp paniment; while It may be questioned 
ether har inability to perform those dreary 
— n „pieces“ which ate only too com- 
n middle-class England was not a positive 
— tage, Then, though she knew but little of 
" e eould not be considered Ignorant or 
dale Tor eapecially as regarded her domestla 
rel r which she had n capacity amounting 
in us, tranaacting them with a natural fitness 
spontaneous grace whioh seamed to turn the 
meugt of household affairs ‘ito Tavor and to 


talks she had hud with ber cousin sbout hin 
ndmired his letters (considerately exbibited to 
her) and wondered at Kate'a cruelty and 
eoyuetry. Kate laughed at her reprcbenslons, 
regarding them in the light of compliments, and 
thinking her n good-natured but very simple girl 
—of course her Inferior in accomplishments and 
understanding. Sle was not the only person 
who has patronized her betters aud plumed her- 
self on her own selfishness, mistaking It for 
strongth of vlyiracter, 
[Te be continued. 
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EVENING NOTEN. 


MY S. H. MORSE. 

J ask the common question, What is THe 
INDEX without Abbot 2» True, T ean sec that 
the paper could be run; that another might edi. 
it, and that the enterprise could possibly be car- 
ried forward with a degree of success. But that 
is not what we want. Tire INDEX lina grown up 
around and out of Abbot. It is his offspring, 
and we want to see him conduct it to it» man- 
hood, at least. That thought is primary, and 
Should modify und control all else. I feel sure 
that no mere divergence of opinion us to the 
busincas management should displace Mr. Abbot 
from the position of master of Tre INDEX. Wo 
want Aim there, and no one clase, 

But the ense as now presented is involved iu 
difficulties. Let us see if there is not à short eut 
out of them. 

I sct aside at once all speculation looking te 
a compromise, Nothing can be patched up that 
will hold together better than the experinient 
just tried, which bas sv signally failed. I pro- 
pose then that Trig INDEX be transferred, body 
and soul, baok to Mr. Abbot. Let him have It; 
let bim own it; let him assume the responsi- 
bility aud conduct it. To whom does it belong 
if not to him? 

T take for granted, of course, that no one of all 
the present company of stockholders bas any 
speculative pecuniary interest in the concern. 

hey took stock in the ideas Mr. Abbot pledged 
his paper should represent. They desired to hel 
Ain and not themselves to run u paper. This 
being the case, I doubt not all concerned would 
cheerfully waive any claim for funds already 
paid in, and the greater part would pledge tliem- 
selves to contributo their yearly ten per cent. 
payments asa donation, assuming no other re- 
sponsibility. I respectfully nnd earnestly com- 
mend this suggestion to the consideration of the 
stockholders. If they would at onee signify 
their disposition In the matter to THE INDEX, 
nnd let their communications promptly appear 
there, it seems to me thatthe true solution of 
the vexed question could he speedily and satis- 
factorily arrived at. 

Besides those who are already subauribers to 
the stock, there are many I doubt not who would 
be glad to contribute smaller or larger sums, av- 
cording to thelr means. I have heard of some 
who declined to take stock because they would 
not make themselves liable for the debts of the 
concern, Here ia a chance for nll such to act, 
and set (heir own limit to their responsibility. 
Towards such & fund which shall place "l'un 
INDEX entirely in Mr. Abbot's hands, with 
means to run it, I will contribute #100, to lie pald 
in yearly instalments of $25 each, 

BosroN, March 26, 1873. 
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A CAED. 


Under existing cireumstances, it is thought 
best to reduce THE IxpEX'temporarily to its 
former size. At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors on March 13th, it was voted that ‘‘the 
editor be instructed to get released from his en- 
gagements with paid contributors to the extent 
of $1500; and this action net only renders im- 
posslble the fulfilment of the promises made to 
the publie in the ‘Prospectus of THE INDEX for 
1873," but also defeats the chief object of the 
recent enlargement of the paper; namely, the se- 
curing of contributions from as many us possible 
of the best minds in the radical ranks. Whether 
thisobject can ever again be realized or not, will 
depend upon the action of the stockholders of 

. the Index Association at their Annual Meeting 
early in June. Meanwhile we solicit the kind 
indulgence of the subscribers to the paper, in the 
hope that it may speedily be restored to its 
former dimensions. 

A. E.MACOMBER, ) Executive Commiltce 
F. E. ARBOT, } of the 
Index Association, 
E «s 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—ALI letters sent to this office 
should be directed to “ Drawer 88.'* This is the 
only post-office drawer which THE INDEX or the 

Index Association is responsible for. Any other 

direetion of letters would take them into aome- 
body's private drawer. In addressing the busi- 
ness department, write '* Buaincas Manager of 

INDEX, Drawer 33;" or the editorial depart- 

ment, write '* Editor of INDEX, Drawer 38." 


A. E. MACOMBER, ) Executive Committee 
V. Id. Anno, of the 
Index Association, 


— — — — — 

We have on hand many communications for 
Tun INDEX, some of which are quite valuable. 
We hope to be able to use all these before long, 
and in the meantime ask the patience of the 
writers. 


— —ꝝ— - 

We trust that no true friend of Tur INDEX 
will, in this emergency, withdraw hie support 
in any way from the paper. Rather continue it 
with unabated and even Increased measure, in 
the great hope that all will yet be well. 


— — — — — 

Let not any enemies of free religion triumph 
in their anticipation of the downfall of THE 
IxpEx, The sun of Tite INDEX has not yel 
sel! Only a few clouds at present obscure its 
brightness, We belleve it will yet shine forth 
with rays strong and increasingly mighty, to 
pierce the fog-banks of superstition and error 
and melt them all away. If not THE INDEX, 
then it will be something else to do this. The 
cause cannot spare—it wild not spare—either the 
journal or the man! 


Mrs. C. A. Dall, of Boston, writes us that Mr. 
Morse, In referring to her three lectures recently 
delivered before the Second Radical Club, did 
her injustice in attributing to her the use of cer- 
tain sharp language in reference to particular 
opinions and the holders of them, She says that 
before beginning her lectures she remarked: “I 
am not going to criticise individuals, and if I 
find it anywhere asserted that I have, I shall be 
both grieved and astonished.” It is enough 
that so brave, faithful, and efficient a reformer 
as Mrs. Dall is and long has been should strive 
only to be candid, just, and truthful, without 
taking to herself any anxiety if others think she 
bas been severe in her statements. The public 
have no business to overhaul and binder the 
honest reformer, with demands for apologies, 
every time he equarely levels his words nt their 
fulsities and follies, Let those flutter who are 
hit. Knowledge, veracity, and sincerity,—these 
only have we a right to require of the public 
teacher; and these we are sure cannot be de- 
nied to our friend Mrs. Dall. 


THE WORTH OF AN IDEAL. 


Life ta poor without a grand ideal hanging 
like a star In Its highest heaven, Without that, 
half the inspiration possible to us never comes. 
Without that, the deep significance of life faile 
to appear. The “new birth" consists in getting 
sight of the ideal that overshines and outfiles 
the actual. When once seen, the universe 
wears n new face, existence becomes a divine 
boon, the soul swells with high desires, destiny 
waita on our steps, the mortal becomes im- 
mortal ! 

No service so signal can be rendered to any 
young man or woman, by any teacher, philoso- 
pher, friend, or guide, as to cause to rise on the ho- 
rizon of their life a thought, an iden, a vision, 
which changes the entireordinary course of their 
Itving and lifts all their hopes and plans and aims 
to a higher level. In New England, thirty 
years ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson did tbis for 
the young men of that day, and Mnrgaret 
Fuller did it for the young women. Itwas a new 
gospel these two great souls preached—a gospel 
which the churches somehow seemed wholly 
unqualified to produce, New England owes a 
large part of Its very best culture, intellectual and 
spiritual, to the influence which streamed from 
these radiant minds. The idealism which they 
taught ‘was the deep blush of conscious soul 
mantling the cheek of hard Puritan theology and 
Yankee worldliness. A sweeter, purer, nobler 
life found its fountain-head in the inspiration 
they felt and gave, which hna flowed out into 
the country through many channels all these 
years since. 

And to-day we need a revival of true idealism, 
which shall not be vague and misty, but which 
shall take the hand of truescience and walk into 
the minds nnd hearts of our people. A so-called 
“revival of religion" does not answer; we want a 
revival of intelligence, a revival of conscience, 
u revival of desire for the best possible thought 
und life. We want an ideal which tbe churches 
are too effele to generate and too contracted to 
contain; nn ideal which shall re-fushion nl] our 
institutions, infusing iuto them a purer spirit and 
a nobler aim. 

But when we have opened our eyes on such an 
idenl, we must be faithful to it if we would keep 
it. Some there are—many indeed, we trust— 
who have caught a glimpse of the real Better 
aud Best, who are striving to attain to these, 
to develop the perfect out of their imperfect. 
But it is a slow and difficult work, There are 
many things to hinder and to obstruct, The 
world moves tardily towards the brighter age; 
truth finds the walls of error thick, and 
reason discovers that superstition and folly are 
long-lived foes, Men disappoint us with whom 
we had cooperated and in whom we had put high 
faith ; causes for which we had earnestly labored 
and freely sacrificed languish and threaten to fall 
on our hands; exigencies and crises occur which 
demand of us, even in the face of discourage- 
ment, greater toil and larger sacrifice and further 
commitment of vital hopes and Interests, Alto- 
gether we are sometimes led to say; “What 
boots it thus to try to right wrongs, to correct 
errors, to straighten out entanglements, to ad- 
vance the cause of truth and right? Why fly ln 
the face of the world's obstinacy and stupidity 
and folly aud selfishness; why not conform, or 
let alone, or retire?! 

But there ls the ideal over-shining the actual! 
That shames us If we are false and unfaithful! 
We must be true to that, or where is our self-re- 
spect, our honor, our integrity, our manhood? 
Rich we can never be with the poor actual; poor 
we can never be with the rleb idea). Content 
and happy wil we be, though lonely and 
shunned, though over-clouded by defeat and dis- 
aster, if we have been constant to the right and 
loyal to the highest revealed to us. Let us not 
lose our faith and courage too easily, Let our 
disappointment go not one step in advance of 
the hard facts, to apprehend something worse 
beyond. Let rather our trust stand on tip-toe 
peeriug over tho rim of evil, full of expectancy 
to see the on-coming good. If there is a God, he 
surcly sides with the right; and hie side wins. 
But God or,no God, the Universe at lenst is lion- 
est and smund at heart; its lawe are full of integ- 


wrest them to his bad mind. The Ideal is aboye 
the actual. Let it ever invite, allure, and com- 
mand us! 


— — 
LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


It is not from any lack of sympathy with the 
Liberal League movement that the Editor of 
Tun INDEX has decided for the present to omit 
the article headed ''Organize," hitherto kept 
standing on the first page. Many reasons render 
this course advisable, and I entirely concur with 
bim in this as in other matters. In accordance 
with his wish, however, I hope to prevent the 
subject of Liberal organization from falling out 
of notice, belleving as I do that organization is 
the one thing now most necessary to the progress 
of the radical cause. The present movement 
is spreading far more widely than is indicated 
by the brief list of Leagues hitherto reported to 
THE INDEX. 

For instance, Mr. E. G. Blaisdell, of Vineland, 
New Jersey, has just enclosed to me a copy of a 
printed Call, signed by thirty-one citizens of the 
place, summoning a Mass Meeting of the Lib- 
ernls of Vineland” to convene in Plum Street 
Hall on March 25; and he adde: ‘We shall un- 
doubtedly organize upon the basis of your De- 
mands of Liberalism,' and adopt the Constitu- 
tion which you propose, with slight modifica- 
tions. You will perhaps recognize Mr. and Mrs. 
Bristol as old friends in your cause, ns old sub- 
scribers at least; nnd we hope to bring all vur 
best citizens of Vineland into full aecord with 
your noble aud earnest appeal.” The Call is ex- 
cellently framed, and deelares that “it behooves 
all those who profess liberal sentiments, whether 
Uuitarians, Ratlonalists, Materialists, Spiritual- 
ists, or any nnd all persons of whatsoever shade 
of belief, constituting the liberal wing of relig- 
ionists, to organize their forces for the protection 
of these [religious] rights.” 

Mo also Miss J. E. Udell reports a similar 
movement in Andover, Ohio, A card in the 
Andover Enterprise states that “in many places 
the people are arousing themselves and forming 
Leagues and Bub-Lengues," At the Universal- 
ist Church in that town, on February 22, after a 
lecture by Miss Udell, twenty numea were taken 
at once as members of a League; and a county 
convention waa summoned to meet al Jefferson 
on March 12, at which the following officers 
were clected: President, W. H. Crowell; Vice 
President, J. E. Curtis; Secretary, A. Giddings ; 
Treasurer, E, Wood; Executive Committee, L. 
B. Crowell, M. A. Giddings, and D. D. Holmes. 

Mr, Hudson "Tuttle, one of the most lufluen- 
tial Spiritualists of the country, writes to me that 
in Milan, Ohio, where he has lectured for five 
years, "last Sunday [Mareh 23] several of the 
most earnest founded n Liberal League with 
every prospect of success, The deepest interest 
is manifested, and the hall is filled as never 
before. The people are awaking to the great 
danger which threatens freedom of thought." 
Iu my opinion the Spiritualists deserve especial 
credit for their promptness and activity in this 
movement. When men of so unsectarian a 
spirit as Mr. Tuttle engage in it, there is no dan- 
ger that excessive zeul for a special belief will 
interfere with the breadth and liberality which 
are essential to success. 

In numerous papers, In all parts of the country, 
I see evidences of the rapid spread of the move- 
ment, and I do not doubt that many others fail 
to come to my notice. It would be a great favor 
if local friends of organization should send me 
marked copies of all articles bearing on this 
subject. It would be also a great favor if lists of 
officers should be promptly sent in the ease of 
every new League that is formed. 

I will close this little article with the following 
wise words contained in a recent note from Mr. 
Edward M, Davis, of Philadelphia, one of the 
most active and best known radicals of the Iau: 
"How can people think there is no danger from 
the idolaters of our country, when they are 20 
many, are so well organized, have so many 
churches, so much money, and for the sake of 
their idea of Jesus—nn idea held in common hy 
them—will sink all differences? There is danger 
and much of it, from our want of organization," 

F. E. ^ 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The grandest temple of the Israelites in the 
United States being in want of an English 
preacher the better to meet the needs of the con- 
gregatlon that assemble within its vast walls, and 
having sought In vain for some months, a mem- 
berof the Board of Trustees (if that be the name 
given to the body In authority) proposed, as a 
candidate at a recent meeting, the name of a 
radical preacher,—a free religious man, of local 
reputation. Whether the suggestion was made 
in sineerity or in sarcasm, the maker of it alone 
knows. It seems to bave excited neither indig- 
nation nor scom. The chairman very properly 
declined to entertain it, or present it to the as- 
embled voters, on the sufficient ground that 
none but an Israelite in faith could officiate as 
minister in a Jewish temple; and there the mat- 
ter ended. 

But need it end there? The radical Jews are 
pure theists; aud their theism has been almoat 
wholly detached from the mechanical monothe- 
ism of the anclent Hebrews. It is as simple and 
rational as thelam cau be and retain its sub- 
atance as an instituted faith. They have set 
aside moat of the ceremonial law, if not all of It; 
they dispense with technical usages so for that 
mere shreds and remnants of them are left; 
they interpret the Beriptures rationally ; in their 
worship the men and women sit together in 
pewa; the use of the Hebrew language is quite 
incidental in the temple service and is likely 
soon to be dropped entirely, seeing that it is no 
longer taught to the children in families and is 
unintelligible to many of the adults. The radical 
Jews are connected with their ancestral Judaism 
by a thread of tradition alone, and that thread 
is rapidly wearing away by the friction of num- 
berless causes that operate to bring the Israelites 
into practical sympathy with American civiliza- 
tion and with modern society. Efforts are mak- 
ing among them to abolish the few visible dis- 
tinctions that remain to separate the Jewish 
from the Christian community. Even so funda- 
mental a point asthe abolition of the Hebrew 
Sabbath is seriously entertained, and the expedi- 
eney of observing the Christian Sunday is dis- 
cussed,—not solely or chiefly on economical 
grounds, as allowing another day for business, 
but on general considerations of fellowship wich 
the people whose religious customs prevail in 
the community. There is a strong dislike 
of being thought peculiar in things external 
which Is shared by those hitherto regarded as es- 
pecially peculiar, the people who have been 
known by their pecullaritles; and this feeling is 
multiplying agreements and diminishing the 
number of disagreements even in grave matters. 

The majority of Jews in this country—cer- 
tainly In New York—are Germans; but they 
do not wish to be distinguished as German Jews. 
The distinction is not socially to their advantage, 
and many of them are willing to let incidentals 
go, and are not disposed to Increase the lst of 
peculiarities which act as barriers between them 
and their fellow-citizens. Hence the desire to 
have an English as well as German preacher In 
the temple Just referred to, 


Now what a fine thing it would be, what n 
splendid innovation, for the worshippers in the 
temple to declare themselves, what virtually 
they are—a company of theists; to cut the al- 
ready invisible cord that binds them nominally 
to Judalsm, and to institute theism as a system 
of falth in the heart of New York! Nothing 
but elncerity would seem to be needed for its ac- 
complishment. Superstition has been outgrown. 
There is no eumbrous theology to be discarded. 
The rites are already attenuated to the last de- 
gree. The idea, the purified idea, remains. Not 
^step would have to be taken; only the stepe 
that have been taken would have to be acknowl- 
alged, and thelr logical sequences allowed, 
Then the venerable mother, with fresh garments 
aud a renewed youth, would step on In advance 
s her slow-footed child and gather into her 
som new generations, 

; Sn a movement as this would command 
et early sympathy and the active coöperation 
olf th grent body of people who, having cast 

e Christian faith, retain their allegiance 


| — 


to a faith. The Free Religious men are 
not the only ones who would hail such a 
movement with joy as answering to a great 
need, a bridging over an awkward chasm, and 
#8 leading boldly into & new land of promise a 
multitude ready and nnxióus to leave thelr 
Egyptian bondage. Let advanced Jews discard 
their Judaism—and carry their institution into 
new territory. There are intelligent and earnest 
men enough who have discarded Christianity 
to join them in maintaining a noble theism— 
that, being neither Hebrew nor Christian, but 
human, will satisfy the reason and dignify the 
worship of the best minds. There le no living 
preacher of a free religion who would not feel 
honored by an invitation to minister in a temple 
consecrated to such a faith. The points on 
which rational believers, whether of Jewish or 
Christian antecedents, agree are not only more 
numerous than the points on which they differ, 
but they are more cardinal. All others in fact 
are Incidental. Each class can give something 
to the other. Each can give up something for 
the sake of unity. The chest behind the speak- 
er's desk will hold all the bibles; so that the old 
one of the Hebrews will be in goodly company, 
and in fresh regard by modern people will find 
compensation for the hospitality it exercises, 
The old fulth will furnish for the new a histor- 
ical basis; the new falth will supply the old with 
modern life. 0. R. F. 


"GO, AND BIN NO MORE." 


The story of Jesus and the woman taken in 
adultery, us All scholars know, is an interpola- 
tion in the text. As it is found in only one of the 
Gospels, and not in the oldest manuscripts of 
that Gospel, there ls no reason for believing that 
the event as recorded ever happened. Still, the 
majority of Christians accept it as gospel truth, 
as genuine and autboritative as the Sermon on 
the Mount. Illustrations of the event, of the 
persecuting crowd, the compassionate Jesus, and 
the humiliated, perhaps penitent woman at bis 
feet, hang up in conspicuous places in hundreds 
of Christian homes; while these magie words 
are daily used to shut the mouths of merciless 
condemners of men through all Christendom, 
“He that is without sin among you, let him cast 
the first stone." We are told that if this story Is 
not, strictly speaking, "gospel," that it is good 
enough to pass ns such; and that after all we 
may believe that it is not improbable that some- 
where, sometime, Jesus did say something like 
these words to somebody. Well, grant it are 
they altogether wise words? 

Ought he not to have condemned her? Is 
adultery such s light offence that we should 
simply dismiss the offender—man or woman— 
with a gentle, ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go, 
andsin no more"? Is not such amiable trent- 
ment of criminals weakness rather than wis- 
dom? Jesus was not called upon to condemn 
her to be stoned to death according to the laws 
of Moses; that power belonged alone to the civil 
judge. Perhaps, too, there were palliating cir- 
cumstances in that special case, which made 
such tender treatment politic and wise. But 
Jooking at it from the standpoint of a modern 
judge trying the case of a modern adulteress, we 
should say that it would have been wiser if 
Jesus had rebuked the woman for her great sin; 
had condemned her, and then turned to the 
Pharisees and denounced the extreme severity of 
thelr laws against adultery. But he simply said 
to the woman: “I donot condemn thee; go and 
sin no more.’ And for aught we know she 
danced off to joln her sisters in the “thrifty 
vice," ainging over her good luck at her last ee- 
cape, and fully resolved, not to reform—oh no !— 
but to look out sharp for the police next time. 

And there seems a good deal of romance In the 
other part of the story. The Pharisees, it is sald, 
were convicted by thelr conscience,” when he 
said to them: ‘(He that is without ain among 
you, let him first cast the stone at her." Some 
of them were rakes, perhaps; but were they all 
guilty of adultery? His answer was admirably 
adapted to teach others merey aud compassion 
{n dealing with such criminals, but it taught 
them also to let go scot free everybody, unless 
they could find somebody without siu” to in- 


flict the deserved punishment, Was there no- 
body in that crowd sensible enough to reply: “I 
am not sinless; but I have yet to learn that a 
man must be perfect before he can condemn n 
woman taken in adultery. My duty now is to 
vindicate the law, and I am prepared to do £o." 
We think the Pharisees with some show of rea- 
son might have condemned Jesus for letting an 
adulteress go so entirely uncondemned. 

And we have often wondered why Jesus did 
not make some inquiries about the man taken 
in adultery. He seems to have overlooked him, 
as too many do to-day. We can condemn the 
woman severely enough perhaps; turn her into 
the streeta and drive her Into the brothel, and 
then dropa tear of pity for the poor unſortu- 
nate;'’ but the man—we can make hima gen- 
eral, send him abroad ua foreign minister to rep- 
resent us, invite him to dine with us, permit 
him to dance with our wife and marry our 
daughter, and If anybody raises a stone, cry out, 
"Hold! he that is without sin, let him first cnst 
the stone.’’’ 

We think it high time that our Judges and ju- 
ries began to cast n few stones. Whatdo the 
prostitutes or libertines, the swindlers in Con- 
gress and out of it, the bank defaulters, railroad 
robbers, and murderers care for your sentimental 
appeal to go, and sin no more"? Just nothing 
atall! What this age needs, in place of such 
mushy sentiment, is justice that executes the 
law against offenders, and, as Heine said of his 
enemies, will “forgive them not till after they 
are hung." Not that we approve of hanging ; 
we think it is, as John Wilkes once suid, “the 
worst use a man can be put to.“ But we would 
punish criminals by stoning them to demth;* 
that is, by casting them inside of stone-wwalls, 
and compelling them to earn their bread and 
help pay the taxes of the Btate,—and, we are 
tempted to say, by taking away the pardoning 
prerogative of presidents and governor. All 
that ourgreat criminals fenr is punishment. They 
are perfectly willing to be forgiven. They will 
bow their heads submissively to your awful sen- 
tence of “go, and sin no more; and then go about 
their regular business of robbing banks and cutting 
throats, and thanking God that this is a free 
eoüntry where every man has a right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and one 
man is just as good na another. But let Stokes, 
with his brandy and cigars, receiving the sym- 
pathy of all the "'go-and-sin-no-more" sort of 
people, know that Killing men with intent to 
murder“ is not exactly the right and proper 
thing in a Christian community, but a crime 
whose penalty is death,—and we think that the 
Stokeses and Fostera will not enjoy the pastime 
of using men for marks to fire at, or rapping 
them over the heads with car-hooks, Thanks to 
Gov, Dix that he has got some sense as well as 
sentiment, and has some mercy for society aud 
respect for law! It is well to temper Justice with 
mercy, but not well to take all the temper out 
of Justice in doing it, W. H. 8. 


— — 

We allow Volces of THE INDEX Constitu- 
ency” to be heard in our Communication" de- 
partment, because we think they have an espe- 
elal right of expression at this time, when mat- 
ters are occurring in which they have eo vital 
an Interest. 


SD ÜÀn 
Rabbi Isaacs, of the Forty-Fourth Street Syn- 
agogue, In New York, claims to have married 
812 couples within the last thirty-five years; not 
one of which marriages he says was mixed“ 
unehristian every one of them, And, moreover, 
he says, not one of these couples has ever been 
divorced. The lesson of this is that marriages 
which are not Christian, and not "mixed," are 
quite apt to be permanent. 


—— tS 

The N, Y. Herald of March 23 says: “Our 
latest nows is to the effect that Christianity, by 
an imperial edict, has been promulgated through- 
out the empire of Japan.” This Christianity 
includes of course the doctrines of the trinity, 
vicarious atonement, original ain, total deprav- 
ity, and everlasting punishment. Can we feel 
very gind that these superstitions have been 
“promulgated” to our Japanese brethren? In 
just so far as they receive them, their civilization 
will be dnrkened and hindered. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


REY. STOVFORD BROOKE ON TIIK PORT SHELLEY, 


Loxpos, Maroh 1, 1873. 
The Bev. Stopford Brooko, well known as the 
able and sympathetic biographer of the late 
F. W. Robertson, ia just now exciting consider- 
able attention, and not s little astonishment, by 
a series of discourses given in his church on Sun- 
day afternoons, upon ‘Theology in English Po- 
ets." The poet whom he has been considering 
tn the last two Sundays was Shelley, aud he is 
to give a third to the eame remarkable ohurac- 
ter. The phenomenon of a clergyman of the 
Ghuroh of England dealing with an athelstle 
post, of the oxtremest heresy brought into the 
proximity of lawn sleeves, was one that I vould 
not allow to pass unexamined ; and ae I went to 
BL James Chapel, whose congregation is one of 
the most aristocratio in London, to hear what 
auch a man could make of such a subject. They 
who are altogether unacquainted with the mind 
and character of Stopford Brooke may antici- 
pate that poor “mad Shelley’’—as his fellow pu- 
ils at Eton uscd to coll him—was held up as a 
bogs, and his sad life, his virtual oxile from hia 
native country, his sadder end, were recalled us 
an instance of the divine judgment upon 
athelam. How could fire aud water—the gen 
that drowned him, the pyro upon which all of 
him was burned save that “oor cordium” above 
whioh heretioal pilgrims haug their chaplets at 
Rome—purify the name of one who detested the 
Ohristian religion? But if any who helped to 
make up the thoughtful and attentive company 
whioh filed Mr. Brooke's church anticipated n 
eoe of unctuous denunciation, they must have 
n surprised as well as disappointed, The 
her, who has a well-merited fame for elo- 
uenée, is n very handsome man of about forty, 
is look nnd manner indicate the gentleman 
and scholar preponderant over tho clergyman, 
before he has opened his lips. Ho reada his 
prayers from a little card prepared for the Lent 
services, and I must confess roads them in a 
rather wooden way, his voice never rising or 


falling. The first time that I hear ony tone 
eoming from any deep place in the man, is when 
he the leson, which so touchingly relntes 


the purchase of Maepelah by Abraham as a 
plaoe for the burial of his dend; here the voice, 
with {ts simple and artfully-artless expression 
conveyed the full pathos of the little orien 
aene. But when from the desk and the lection- 
ary the preacher ascended to the pulpit, he be- 
same transformed. Thore, without taking a 
text of any kind, without any Bible or Prayer- 
book dangling the chain by which they held 
him, he passed at once into communion with the 
lofty human spirit whom he evoked from his 
storm- era and set before us in radiant 
reality, The spoaker's manner iy most charm- 
lug. He makes but few gestures with hand or 
arm, and those of the simplest; for he needs 
none, with his volee that subtly vibrates with 
every emotion which fills him, and on eye that 
passes through every slide, from the almost 
axure light whioh beams with the contemplation 
af & fine portio idea, to the dark flash with 
whioh he opens an abyss for meanness and Self- 
ighnem. When excited, lis voice does not riae, 
rather it is lowered; his arma do not move, they 
Are even more still; but there is a nervous quav- 
— aud quickening of pioch, un moving of the 
head suddenly to one side, as if he saw some- 
thing in his 8 too awful to read, or as 
If the cool reflections in the study had failed to 
write there any adequato statement of the pic- 
ture or feeling now controlling him. 

The particular discourse to which I propose to 
devote this letter was introduced with a singular 
statement concerning Shelley's “personal mo- 
rality," How can an atheist have any personal 
morality? The speaker anticipated the ques- 
tion. Shelley was, he declared, in his later life, 
and so far as he chose to define his belief, rather 
an ideal panthelst; and, whatever ignorance or 

try may gay, pum is not atheism. But 
even supposing him an atheist, there is no proof 
that immorality is necessarily linked to atheism, 
Whether morality follows belief In n God de- 
nda upon the character of the God believed in. 
lef in the God of some people may tend to 
immorality,—in a God, for example, who bas 
eleoted some of us to be saved for his own glory, 
which leads directly to selfish isolatlon from 
mankind; aud to believe in a God who has 
sleoted others for eternal torment ia to trample 
Justice, love, and truth in the dust, Neither 
thelat nor Chrlatlan ought to be thought of as 
moral merely because of a confession of a belief 
m God, The converse is equally true; the athe- 
lat Is not Immoral merely because he does not 
eonfess to belief In a God. At the same time I 
bold, said the Preacher, that the belief iu God 
aa & Father, absolutely good, is the strongest and 
moat lasting impulse to morality, particularly as 
it involves A sense of relationship to our fellow- 
men, We converse of God as the Father, Ed- 
uontor, and Lover of all men wi hout exception 
and of all men ns hisgons—unable to divide them. 


TEB IINIDELX. 


ves from him. That conception at once estab- 
laea between us and all — 4 the e of 
brothers and of a communion which is bound to 
be a self-devoting and loving one, It lays n glo- 
rious foundation for social, national, and inter- 
national morality. It Intensifles all mutual 
duties by sending into them the spiritual force of 
love, and It connects them all with au eternal 
source of love, which bestows on them the bloom 
of immortal hope." Shelley could have ac- 
cepted this faith and kept Intact all his ideas as 
to the moral regeneration of man; but not, at- 
cepting it be was not thereby immoral. The 
godless philosophies of man supply almost every 
motive that the Christian philosophy supplies 
towards morality; they are eminently reasona- 
ble; they do not despise but encourage self-devo- 
tion; they too exalt love to the race into the 
loftiest place as an impulse to morality. As 
Lord Bacon says: '* Atheism leaves to màn rea- 
son, philosophy, natural piety, Jaws, reputation, 
and everything that can serve to conduct him to 
virtue." 


At the same time, the preacher believed that 
the theoretical atheist is insensibly intluenced 
by the idea of a God under which he i8 horn; and 
iP that idea were utterly blotted out there would 
follow n gradual lowering of the moralo the 
race. Then passing to Shelley ho described him 
ns surrounded by a general belief that he was 
immoral while he was not, and was denounced 
with every opprobrious epithet, This sort of 
thing never threw him into the immoral life in 
which Byron took pee: After he had 

ured out a few hot lines of wrath he forgave 
14 enemies, aud his life was lived In harmony 
with a gentle and noble ideal; and with the In- 
tensest desire to fulfil his mission for the 
aud progress of man. At this point Mr, Brooke 
lauuched out into à vigorous arraignment of the 
statute against atheists, demanding that the law 
should be purged of anything so uutrue and un- 


jost. Though obsolete in men's thoughts, the 
aw is by no means obsolete in practice. And if 
an athe 


tis entirely conscientious, and wiil not 

take an oath in the name of God lua court, he 

la to his grievous loss put beyond the protection 

of the law. It seems to me shocking, said the 
reacher, that such a thing should exist. Chriat- 
anily needs to be clear of such a wrong. 

I must reluctantly deprive your readers of 
much that was exalted and powerful in Mr. 
Brooke's discourse; aud I have had, eapecially, 
to omit much interesting criticism upon this 
poet and his poetry, deeming the general philoa- 
ophy of the speaker of greater importance, I 
couclude with a e in which that philoso- 
phy is blended with a very important and noble 
estimate of Shelley, The way the poet reaches 
the perception of the moral virtues, said the 
preacher, is different from that of the philoso- 
pher. The latter reaches them through reason. 
and Shelley attained that in an unfinished 
treatise. he former renches them through 
emotion, and Bhelley reached them through love 
of man, That was the first thing In his nature, 
and it was felt with all the strength and all the 
weakness that belonged to him, It was given 
form to by the French Revolution, and the form 
it took was the doctrine of ME All men 
were to ba equal and free, nnd, because loving 
one another na brothers, lo be freed from law. 
To proclaim that ne news, he dedicated all his 
powers, But he did not, like a political philoso- 
pher, adopt it because it commended Itself to his 
reason; he made it his own because the idea 
moved his whole being with the same life-glv- 
ing, life-moving passion that the breath of spring 
bestows upon the woods. And then out of Tt, as 
goddesses rising from the eea, there arose for his 
worship—Justice, who bears the light for love, so 
that the equal og of men are supported and 
their equal duties balanced; Truth, so that 
Wisdom might grow among all men, and 
with wide-spread wisdom, wide-spread 
freedom; Purity, so that none should 
injure others; Forgiveness of injurics, so that 
man’s freedom might remain unstained with 
blood; Fortitude, Endurance, for these, in nobly 

E woe and wrong, wrought out deliver- 
ance from wrong formen; Obedience to Fate, 
however sore its blows, not In. blind submission 
as a hound to its master, but in indestructible be- 
lief in the final victory of good (good always 
being conceived as greater than that which 
men call fate); Hatred of sll evil, or rather 
hatred passing Into influite pity for all evil per- 
sone, mingled with stern resolution for the piti- 
less destruction of the evil in them, When out 
of this long, intense rapture of desire aud h 
for the equal bleasedness of all had arisen the 
great moral powers of the human hear 
taken up their thrones in the palace of She cy'a 
heart, be bound them all into one, and—reach- 
ing the same point as he reached when he 
thought of that idea which men cali God—named 
them Love, and said: Love is the law which 
shall govern the moral world." 


I am sure that It will require no comment 
from me to cig Nahas your readers with the phe- 
nomenal and important character that must 
attach to a discourse such as I have so Imper- 
fectly described, delivered by a distinguished 
clergyman of the Church of England, on Bun- 
day, and in his own pulpit. M. D. O. 


and 
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VOICES FROM THE INDEX CONNTITUENDOTY, 


Derrorr, March 25, 1473. 
Mu. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir, As one deeply interested in TIN. 
DEX, I cannot forbear expreming my extreme dis 
appointment at the course pursued by the directors 
at the late meeting which resulted in the rolg- 
nation of Mr. Abbot. To ma that [a the end of 
Tas INDEX, and I aay it in no dis t to 
those true and able men associated with Mr. 
Abbot therein. It must bo remembered that the 
paper w around this man, not that (he may 
waa called to the paper. 

I believe I express the sentiments of every 
stockholder in Detroit, when T say that tlie sub- 
seriptions were made solely because the aper 
was & means of making publie Mr. A bosta 
ideas. The subscribers here had aud still have 
faith in his heart nnd his head, and wish the 
paper to be a vehicle for the expression of both 
—not under the supervision or direction, in any 

rtieular, of Mr. Butts, or Mr. Cone, or Mr. 

ategon, or Mr. Bissell, or any one else. Had 
the first mentioned of the above-named gentle- 
men stated, when soliciting subseriptions to 
stock In PHH INDEX Jn this ey that tho paper 
would be eo managed that, in the event of a Jir. 
ference of opinion us to its policy, existing be- 
tween himself and Mr. Abbot, the latter would 
have to give way provided he (Butts) could get 
two or three or even a dozen to side with bl 
he would not on such a statement have received 
a dollar, but would certalnly have been informed 
that, so far as the paper was n means of express- 
jon for Mr. Abbot, we took an Interest in it and 
nofarther; and that while Mr. Butte might be 
both able and wise we did not know it, and wore 
desirous of giving an npportunity to another mau 
whom we did know to express publicly his 
thoughts, which are belleved to be valuable, on 
matters we deemed important. 

The [uvestment in INDEX stock were not 
made with a view to pecuniary return. They 
were made for the furtherance of ideas not au 
posed to be popular, and for the support ofa 
paper on & pes which of neceasity would place 
py erm ing as a secondary consideration. It 
would seem to me that the signers of the busi- 
neas card In the last issue of THE INDRX had 
reversed this order, and thereby defented for a 
lime at least the p e and nim of tlie paper, 
nnd violated the implied conditions on which 


the stock subscriptions were obtalned, Against 
such action I emphatically protest. 
Yours very truly, 
„ T. Ie. 


NEW York, March 22, 1873. 
To run " ACTING EDITOR” or THE INDEX: 

The underagned, contributors to the fund of 
the Index Association, have read with the deop- 
est regret the action of a minority of its Board 
of Directors, at their recent meeting of the 13th 
of March. 

The name of Mr. F. E. Abbot Is so Indissolu- 
bly connected in our minds with THE INDEX, 
that the one withoul the other seems to be an 
rid Our subscriptions were made solely 
upon the bona fide understanding that they 
would be under the personal control of Mr. 
Abbot; and if his forced withdrawal from the 
prer should be final, we should most unwil- 
Jingly consider ourselves bound by them, and 
should strongly object to the payment of any 
further instalments, 

We therefore hasten to protas ngaiust that ao- 
tion of the Board on the 13th instant, nnd deem 
especially worthy of censure their refüsal oo 
the reasonable resolution of Mr. Abbot g 
that the matter might be deferred until it coul 
be laid before a meeting of the entire Board. 

We still hope that the resolutions referred to 
may be reconsidered, by a full Board, nnd that 
the talent nnd Integrity of Mr. Abbot may be 
restored to their comieclion with THE INDEX. 

E. CHRISTREN, 
A. HALL, 
E. Bock. 


Boston, Mureh 24, 1874. 
Mn. A. W. STEVENS: 

Dear Nir,—It is diMeult to elt qoe under 
the outrage to Mr, Abbot; and I believe that hia 
foreed retirement, besido being an outrage to 
him personally, will remove from TR INDEX 
its chlef attraction. I believe with you that 
when he 552 also the contral Intellootual 
life and light of this journal, that which bas 
given to it its OE we and influenco aaa 
great, brave, invincible organ and exponent of 
radical idens and convictions; and without him 
T do not expect or hope that it will continue to 
be what it unquestionably bas been with him. 
Can nothing be done to recall him? Is thero no 
way in which you cau call a special meeting of 
the Association? I believe that nive-teuths of 
the shareholders in the Association will be ou 
Mr. Abbot's side. 

* a * LI * 
Very truly lu haste, 
T HENRY K. OLIVER, M. D. 
| 
à 11601. 


istians of this world of ours 

ra Marre very earliest. period exhib- 
ited a peculinr capacity fur getting alo; 
jobarmonionsly, which seems to augur il 
for the auccess of heaven ns a communistic 
experiment, and to discredit the possibil- 
ty of the sunrise of ibe Millennium ever 
being seen of mortal eye. One of the 
Intest instances of rival sects "ds 

5 g vils for conciliation, 

Meter Ee aaa for the love of God, 


ig reported from Vermont. In a town in 
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“PAUL GOWBIC' te a Story of Enzll«h and 


NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE WAME 
AND THE THING. 


BT PF. w: ABBOY. 


As the entire edition of Tun [xpux for March 
8 (No. 167), with the excepiton of a amall num- 
ber reserved for binding, hae been already ex 
haueted, the ubove lecture fan only be supplicd 
in tract form. Bec sdvertieement of INDEX 
TRACTS, PRICE 10 cents: 12 copten fur U 
Addresy THE INDEX. 


Tolxno, Ome. 
INDEX TRACTS. 


Amertenn Life; the locallration beling pretty | No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F, B. 


equally divided between both countries, It 
emorices some London, rome (English) coun- 
try lifo, much of New York Joarnaliem, lnclod- 
ing the humorona and "Bohbemlan" side of tt: 
(ravel from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
traneliion, agulu, to Great Hritaln, and a return 
tothe United Btates, where the «tory virtually 
cunchudes,—(he cloring scenes Lraneplelng ia 
the Virgintan pentosula, during Metelen“ un- 
nüccessful eompelzn there Vo the cond scar or 
the late civil war. The whole narrative occur» 
in the five yonra preceding that event, lacideut- 
ally involvibg much that led up to , parie- 
ularly seceaslon-time in Charleston, South Car- 
plina, the inside detalis of which are not In- 
curious, 

Tt fe, aleo, là. the very warp and weft of ft, an 
heterodox, ratlonulistic, anti-theolortcal novel : 
Ite main object bein the expoenre of the logical 
results of oerinin vocalled. religious opinione 
on the te aud character of those who hold 
hem. ite &enthor bas endeavored to &how how 
thee, ocu slorere and cunselentious persone, 
ara anil maet bo, not uni not the better, but the 
worse for thelr saberence to cerinin theological 
tenete, now obsolete with all advanced thiukere, 
but still dreadfully potential with the nnin- 
quiriug and acquiescent on both eldee of the 
Auantic, fie exhibits how there uplulousm 


polson the kindly springs of nniural affection, 


pervert character, and arv, in hort, utterly 


Qo | mischtevons and deplormb'e. Thie, the Mal- 


ment of a long-chertehed purpote, bas not, he 
believes, suffered from not being obiruded, dt- 
dactically or otherwise, bur allowed tu trauspire 
naAtursily lu the course of a nove] Involvlug 
more thun anti-thevlogieal objects. It ie eres 
phailcally a kory, with a dtetinct and carefully 
wrooght-ouL plot, kept in view from beginning 


to ond. 


Free Religious Association. 


Tho Ie port In pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 


00 | Maerixa of the Fase Revwiove Association for 


ABBOT, contains the Finy Affirmations" 
aod ‘Modern Principles.” Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpecies," 
anya, In a letter to the Editor not originally in 
tended for publication, but rubeoquently su- 
lborized to be used:—“l have now read 
Truths tor the Times, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree ta 
almost every werd," New Tulln. PRION— 
10 ante: 19 copies. 81.00. 


No, t,—Fear of the Living God, by U: B. 
FROTHINGHAM, erposes the debasing char 
neler cf the popular notions of God, and pre 
sents concepilcre of bim that are worthy of the 
nineteenth century, New Edition, PRIOR—& 
cente: 13 copies, 30 cents. 


No. ^.—Leeture on the Bible, by ihe Bev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, of England, is an over- 
whelm!ng demon ran of the imperfections 
and errore of the Bible, both In the Old and the 
New Testamente. New Mültion. PRIOR—10 
cenis; 18 coples, $1.00, 


No. 4,—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. ABBOT, is an exposure of the wesinose, 
costlinees, aud Inefliclency of the Bystem of 
Forelgn Miesions. Swi of Figures, Fecit, and 
daureting Extracts. PRICE i cents; u 
copies, $1.00. 

Nu. 5," God in the Consttation,? by 
Rev. ARTHUR D. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Propoecd Theological Amendment to the Unal- 
tod States Coneiitutlon, PRICE—10 centa; 11 
copter, £1.00, 

No. d. - rue Habbath,? by PARKEH 
PILLSBURY, denounces Sabbatarian super- 
sullon, New Edition. PRICB—10 cente; 1t 
copler, VI. Gl. 


Nu. 7,—'Computsory Education,” by F. 
E. ABBOT, maintaine the right of every child 
10 be édocalcd, and the duty of the State to 
enaure it au education, PRICE- 5 ente; 18 
coples, &0 cents. 


No, k. -The Fresent Heaven, ty 0. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, treats of a mabject that ls- 
terests everybody. New Edition., PHICE-5 
cente; 12 copies, 00 cente, 


No. V. — The Christian Amendment, by F. 
E. ABBOT, shows the dangtrous cbarscter of 
the attempt to interpolate the Evangelical 
Christian Creed in (he U. 8. Constitution. 
PRICE—6 cents; 12 copien, 60 cente. 

No. 10— The Imprachment of Christi 
antty,by F. E. ABBOT, Fourth Ten Tou- 
wand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
woho tolll distribute it, in packages of from B to 
100 copies. 


No. 11.—T he God of Science, Ly F. E. AB. 
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[For THE INDRX.] 


The Controversy between Religion and 
Science, 


BY PROF. F. W. CLARKE, OF BOSTON, 


From time immemorial, sclence and religion 
have seemed to be at war; and thus far sclence 
has steadily advanced. Theologians have aban- 
doned many poeitions which they once deemed 
eseutlal. To-day, a man may be looked upon 
as Orthodox, and yet reject the traditions of a 
literal six days creation, & universal deluge, and 
a miraculous stoppage of the sun. The great 
battles al present are over the theories of eyolu- 
tion, the inviolate regularity of natural law, and 
the differences between mind and matter, 

But inspite of the defeats already experienced, 
many theologiaus are still poena ously iu- 
dined. A new theory broached in the scientific 
world is to thelr minds a challenge; and, too 
often without waiting to examine nnd under- 
stand, they run full tilt against It. And they 
find their chief Justification iu the statement 
that material sclence is universally materialiatic 
in its philosophy, and therefore opposed to all 
true religion. 

Of late years, however, the opinion bas gen- 
erally gained ground that science has nothing to 
do with n religion; that the two travel In entirely 
distinct paths; or rather, since all truth is one, 
that they are like the two poles of a magnet, 
necessary to each other, and yet mutually re- 
pulsive. This view ig part correct, but only In 
part. For example, it ls a fundamental question 
whether mind and matter are distinct and sepa- 
tale entities, or merely different manifestations 
of one essence, It is plain that before the con- 
troversy can be reasonably settled, the evidence 
of matter must be taken. Matter has much to do 
in adjusting the balance of probabilities, Physl- 

can at least say whether, in face of the 
fuct which it is her province to establish, it is 
MON for an Immortal soul to exist; although 
fy admitting the possibility of such an existence 
he need not commit herself to n belief in it, 
More than this; supposing the existence of a soul 
be clearly demoustrated, even then, although 
material science may not be able to Interpret 
the laws to which it is subject, she must cer- 
tainly be consulted in discussing the relations 
between that soul and the physical universe. All 
phenomena must be considered before valid con- 
"ludons ean be reached. 

Now, in order that we may understand some 
of the causes of the clashing between ecclesias- 
tics and men of sclence, let us lonk nt the various 

of minds with whom the latter have to 
deal. To begin with, we find in every commu- 
nity, through all grades of society, many persona 
whoare by nature doubters, In spite of luterests, 
friendships, and associations, notwithatandin 
that they may have been trained from childh 
lo lelieve in the wickedness of unbelief, they 
find themselves unable to accept extraordinary 
dogmas through mere faith in authority, and 
uestion vigorously, though perhaps sllenily, ev- 
Ti trine which the churches have to offer. 
n * fimt misgivings strengthen into doubts, and 
eve receive accretions from many sources, 
nan bunter, whose thoughts have made him to 
imself both sphinx and victim lt one, goes, 
Ferns, in the first flush of hia scepticism, to 
le 10 urches, hoping that all hia difficulties may 
m naib explalued. There he sees bigotry 
doc 3 in high places, He henra learned 
brother ne pro bellef in charity aud 
Over thè moat 
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phemy, masquerading in the garb of er 
often falls upon his ear. Cures seem Tode 
and more numerous than blessings. And he ia 
threatened with damnation unless he bellevea 
with all his heart a dozen contradictory dogmas 
presented by as many different authorities. He 
continues to doubt, nnd no wonder. In his dis- 
* he forgeta the good which the churches 
ave done, and overlooks the merit Jn them at 
the present day. Their faulta seem to him too 
great to leave room for any virtue. He becomes 
misanthropic. Doubt develops into uubellef; 
which, like a weed, flourishes upon the weakest 
nourishment, yet exhausta the strongest moll. 
He begins with slight misgivings, and at laat 
disbelleves everything, And then he seeks for 
nbsolute certainty, and for confirmation of his 
own ill-matured opinions, in natural science. 


In moet cases, the sceptic of thia class, seeking 
to destroy his adversaries at a blow, rushes to 
the scientist with two or three direct questions. 
Among others he asks If there be a God, and if 
the soul is immortal; and demands square, un- 
wavering answers—yea or no. If science does 
not at once affirm a certainty upon enoh ques- 
tion, her querist is apt to misconatrue her, and 
to assume that she utterly rejects oll religious 
notions. But bere he goes arsy, for upon such 
points science affirms nothing. If shele unable 
to prove the existence of a personal Deity, she 
is equally unable to disprove it. She may fur- 
nish links in a chain of proof, or clewa to a new 
evidence; but she proves nothing. She welgha 
the probabilities based upon material evidence 
alone, and cannot, at least upon these subjects, 
deal in certainties, But the human mind al- 
ways construes doubtful or ambiguous evidence 
to the advantage of its own prejudices. The 
doubter, accordingly, turna from science with 
his doubts increased, but at the same time scolds 
her more cautious interpreters for their eeeming 
timidity. Being unable to hold his judgment In 
suspense, he stands really in oppeeition to the 
true spiritof scientifle research. He ia arbitrary 
and careless, and takes things for granted upon 
the negative alde, forgetting tbat negative ns 
well as positive assumptions require proof. And 
yet he is needed to prevent s ations. He 
prepares the way for truth, even when he brin 
none with him; for he elears away rubbish, 
undermines many superstitions, and forces peo- 

le to think whether they will or not. But by 
his misrepresentations of science he becomes 
something of a nuisance to scientific men, who 
prefer to work cautiously, and reduce uncer- 
tainty to a minimum. 

In direct opposition to these doubters, we find 
&large class of people who Identify faith with 
credulity, and necept without discrimination 
whatever certnin leaders or authorities may en- 
dorse. It is In this class that bigots are com- 
monly found, Not but that there may be big- 
otry in excessive doubt, us well as in excessive 
belief; it is only more conspicuous 1n the latter. 
For the doubter has in most cases seceded from 
the credulous class, and, knowing the difficulties 
which he himself has had to encounter, [s able 
to make allowances for the a nt fuulta of hia 
antagonists. He, on the other hand, who has 
always believed unthinkingly, cannot appreciate 
the difficulties of his neighbor, and never having 
experienced doubt, knows not how to pardon 
that which seems ta him to be a sin. 

But the man who has never doubted has prob- 
ably never thought, 

Now these people commonly stand in a most 
comical ntütude towards material science and 
rationalistic methods, Whenever either aclence 
or reason lends any confirmation to a pet dogma, 
they are praised to the skies, and their sayings 
are quoted far and wide ng second only to Inspi- 
ration. But if, on the contrary, they throw 
doubt upon a doctrine, no matter how unessen- 
tial that doctrine may be, both science and 
rencon are denounced as Illusive, pernicious, and 
controlled by the Devil. For, strangely enough, 
these omni-bellevers fail to seo that, if reason 
nnd science are essentially delusive, they nre ug 
likely to decelve in confirming ns in overthrow- 
ing n dogma. This enm d of their minds 
becomes clearly manifest, upon studying the his- 
tory of science. A few centurles ago, when cer- 
tain investigatore called the attentlon of eocle- 
alastics to the fosail marine shella imbedded in 
the roeks on the topa of high mountains, their 


observations wero held to confirm the Biblical 
account of the Deluge, and the Almighty was 
freies for having preserved euch unquestiona- 

le recorda. But when it waa found that the 
petrifactions were likely to bring discredit n 
the Mosaic cosmogony, the churchmen turned to 
the right-about, and asserted that the seeming 
remains were not remaine at all, but mere decep- 
tions, Invented 4 Satan to win men from the 
truth, Equal folly ia sometimes displayed even 
at the nt day. Plainly, however, one 
reason for this peculiarity of the ecclesiastical 
mind may be found in ita tendency to confound 
that with theology which is quite foreign to its 
nature; for instance, cosmogony. Although 
theology may assert that the universe came 
from the hands or God, it can know little of the 
natural laws Involved {u its creation and devel- 
opment. Science, on the other hand, discovers 
these laws, finds history written in the objects 
and processes of Nature, and Interprets God's 
methods accordingly. 

But the chief cause of the divergence between 
the man of science and the theologian lies in the 
radically distinct methods of ought which 
they follow, Sclence deals wholly with the 
reason, submitting all problems to its teste: 
while theology gives a nebulous and ill-defined 
something called “faith” the pre-eminence, aud 
makes it the final referee iu every question of 
religious belief. But it aeems easy to show that 
reason must take precedence of faith. For faith 
never exists exoept as faith in something} and 
one cannot put faith in anything until he bas 
decided whether it is worthy of such confidence. 
You cannot put faith in God until you believe 
In his existence; and here, before fuith cau come 
into play, reason must give its decision, But 
there seems to be prevalent a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of faith. Many religioniste 
appear to look upon it as a definite entity by it- 
elf; whereas it Is merely a uliar attitude of 
the mind. It serves us a balance to the under- 
atanding, and keeps the latter from belng too 
much troubled by perplexing uncertainties, It 
will aid no one to discover God, but through It 
those who have found him become better able to 
way, “Thy will be done." But It Is with faith 
much as it is with virtue; the loudest boasters 
have the least. 

Now many believe, jally among the 
more poorly educated of the clergy, guided, ns 
they claim, by faith alone, and take it for granted 
that a certain church, creed, or book is infallible 
and scarcely look, except in the moat one-sided 
manner, for reasons for such bellef. But if they 
cling to n church or book for no other reason 
than that it claims or has bad claimed for it u 
Divine commission or direct inspiration, the 
are logically bound to accept every church an 
every book for which similar claims may be 
made, If the Bible is held sacred merely upo 
the strength of faith in nuthorlty or tradition, 
Independently of historical or critical evidences, 
then the Zend Avesta, the Vedas, the Koran, 
andeven the Book of Mormon, must be held sa- 
ered also. And as these books In many Instau- 
ces contradict exch other, such a blind faith 
must necessarily lead into quagmires of doubt 
and uncertainty, But if, in accordance with 
the dictatea of common sense, reason be first 
enlled in to decide upon the comparative merits 
of the various creeds and churches and Bibles, 
the final decision must be nt lenst in some mens- 
ure affected by the much decried uncertainties 
of reason, and the seeker after truth must re- 
maln as far as ever from an absolutely unques- 
tlonable sturting-point. ‘lhe trouble is that there 
are sources of uncertainty and of pontem error 


resent In every system of religious thought, 
bat ecclesiastical method which Ignores his 
truth merely stultifics ita adherents. The solen- 
tific method, however, recognizing the uncer- 
tainty, strives toreduce it toa minimum ; and, In 
consequence, he man of science has received 
many insults from the theologian, who la often 
luclined to throw stones regardless of his own 
windows. 

It is very noticeable that one of the chief cler- 
ical objections to seientifle conclusions is that 
they are In. many cares uncertain and change- 
able. Now, having seen that uncertainties alao 
beset the path of the theologian, let us compare 
them with those which stand In the way of the 
sclentlat. But, in passing, It may be well te 
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ber that science Is essentlally progressive, 

nnd that progress implies change. Life is con- 
stunt change, of which death is the cessation. 
May not this be as true of churches as of men? 


king first at natural eclence, we find that 
Nar duty is to study relations and to 
classify the knowledge &o obtained. For pur- 
of classification, in order that large num- 
of individual facts may be grouped into 
masses nnd conveniently handled, theories are 
devised; and these theories are continually un- 
dergoing revision, Perhaps not one of them is 
altogetber faultless. Man of the clergy, who 
in general give but superfic al attention to &clen- 
tific matters, mined partly by thelr own careless- 
nea nnd partly by the slovenlineas which too 
often attaches to popular 8 confound 
these theories with the facta which they symbol- 
ize; and, seing the change in the former, at- 
tribute it to uncertainty concerning the latter. 
But lu many, perhaps in most cases, the changes 
are due not to the invalidation of old discoveries, 
but to the addition of new ones, Thus, in 
chemistry, certaln symbols are used to represent 
chemical operations. During the past quarter 
of & century, one system of these symbols has 
become practically obsolete, and another has 
taken Its he old system was good never- 
theless, It nted in convenient form the 
knowledge of it» time. The new, however, in- 
cludes the old, without denying it, and adds In a 
better and more intelligible form the later dis- 
coverles of the scienca, Indeed, acientific theo- 
ries grow, much as trees do ; and the full grown 
law no more invalidates Its germinal hypothesis 
than the adult oak con ota the seed from 
which it sprang Into being. It Is true, however, 
that incompetent men often seek to force wil 
ulations into acientific acceptance. But 
ir hypotheses are uo more to the discredit of 
eclencs than the fanaticism of a Torquemada is 
to the dishonor of religion. A sclentist may err, 
but so may s theologian. Is not error discredita- 
ble in both cases? But be this as it may, it is 
clearly the duty of the theological critic of nat- 
ural science to distinguish carefully between 
mere speculations, well-based theorles, and the 
facts of observation themselves. Without such 
discrimination his criticistas wil be worthless. 


In dealing with the facta which underlie scien- 
tific theories, it is found that most of them are of 
such a character that they can be re-observed 
and verifled by any person of proper training; 
Now and then untrained Investigators record o 
servations which, having been eire e aee; 
are good for nothing. Even skilful observers 
sometimes fall into errors. But if the worthless 
observations seem to have any important bear- 
ings, many keen intellecta are sure to examine 
them critically, and at once expose their faults. 
So that In the great majority of cases recorded 
facta of observation may be looked upon as practi- 
cal certainties. The immediate deductions from 
them are of a similarly certain character. Thus, 
for instance, If delicate Impressions of ferns are 
found in the solid rock a thousand feet below the 
surface of the earth, it is ns nearly certain as can 
be that those impressions were originally formed 
by actual vegetation, that that vegetation lived 
before the rocks above its Imprints were built up, 
and that vast periods of time must bave ela) 
since ita death and decay. Here we have a sin- 

le fact of observation, plua several deductions ; 

e latter Teng 80 firmly grounded In the fac 
that no one but a madman would dream 
of denying them. If we examine more com- 
plex cases, nud get at last into the domain of 
—— 9 we shall find that every selentifle doc- 
trine in general — lssimilarly composed 
of facta of observation plua deduetions whieh 
are more or lesa intimately connected with the 
facts themselves; and in most cases the facts 
must be denied before the theories can be reason- 
nbly overthrown, 

Science, then, both in its facts and in its theo- 
ries, can claim In general to reach as near to ab- 
solute certainty as man can attain. Its changes 
are due more to addition than to error. And 
when its statements are doubted by those out- 
side of ita 1 the chances are vastly In 
its favor, But certainty in its highest sense—the 
absolute, unquestionable truth of tbings—is 
doubtless iuaccessible to us, The pure oxygen 
would be fatal. The wine of life needs to be 
mingled with water. 

Now let us look at the uncertainties of theol- 
Oy i lenving out of account the errors into 
which single individuals may carelessly or ignor- 
antly fall, and dealing only with the difficulties 
which attend all attempte to decide certain grent 
nnd important questions. Since ecclesiastical 
doctrines are built quite largely upon suthorit: 1 
it first becomes red to select some stand- 
ard, and this selection at ones lays the founda- 
tion for doubt. If the teachings of an indlvid- 
ual, of a supposed revelation, or of an organized 
Church, be made the basis of thought, the uncer- 
talntles may possibly be very — 

In the first case, we must examine not only 
the character of the Individual, but also tho 
sources of our knowledge concerning him. We 
must make sure that he was neither an Impostor 
nor s madman. If he left no autograph writings 
to testify to his views, then sayings and acts not 
bla may have been attributed to him, and wa are 
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to look sha: after our witnesses. The 

er ios mière — ted him wilfully, but wi 
the moat pious intentions. Perhaps they were 
blinded by enthusiasm; or, It may be, the al- 
lowed popular rumor and hearsay to bias their 
ts, If the individual whom we think to 
follow as a lender lived in times long anterior to 
our own, we must not fail, in making up our 
final estimate, to consider the opinions whicb a 
majority of the more judicious among his con- 
temporaries held concerning him. Each of these 
considerations opens up uncertainties which, 
though possibly very slight, must ever continue 

to exlat. * 
In the second case, the supposed revelation 
upon which we rest our faith may not be wholly 
worthy of our trust, [t may contain contradic- 
tions, and statements which can be proved un- 
true. If it has been handed down to us through 
antiquity, it may be full of Interpolations and of 
blunders made by stupid copylsts. And If It 
claims no inspiration for itself, and if the very 
names of those who first set up such claims in 
Its honor are unknown, then the doubts con- 


-cerning lts value as an suthority may be very 


t. Then the character of each inspired 
writer must be taken into account. Were they 
inspired in all that they wrote, aud how do we 
know that they were inspired at all? Surely, if 
the eternal welfare of our souls is to depend upon 
matters of bellef, we ought to gain satisfactory 
answers to all these questions before we put our 
faith in a supposed revelation which may save 
us or destroy us all. 

In the third case, we must examine closely 
the character of the Church which claims au- 
thority, before we can rationally trust ourselves 
to its guidance. In doing this we are forced to 
scan critically the persona of its founders, and to 
test in the most thorough manner the authen- 
ticity of all its records, These investigations 
necessarily involve al! the uncertainties already 
pointed out. We must dig up old controversies, 
and fight old battles over again, And with ev- 
ery step we take, new doubts will arise to con- 
front us, 

Suppose, however, that in spite of all uncer- 
taintles, a standard of authority be assumed, 
Then come the doubts attending the interpreta- 
tion of its canons, And who can quiet these ? 
Thus, for instance, if we take the collection of 
books known as the Hible for our standard, we 
shall find partisans proving all sorte of contra- 
dictory doctrines from ita . Unitarianiam 
and Trinitarianism, ete punishment and unl- 
versal salvation, all these and more are found by 
oppoaing churches within its lids, The Catholſo 
learns from it the Divine commiselon of his 
church, while the sensational Protestant finds 
Rome symbolized as the ‘scarlet woman," And 
who shall decide, beyond all bility of doubt, 
which aide is right and which wrong on any of 
these questions,—especially when many of the 
texts upon which great doctrines are built are 
us unsubstantia] and ambiguous ns a politician's 
platform. 

In syatematized theology, then, the uncer- 
talntles are not only numerous, but cumulative. 
'T'he slightest doubt of authenticity, or a trifling 
lack of clearness in a record, may vitlate the 
foundations of an entire system. Such doubts 
ean never be quite unfounded, and absolute 
clearness rarely exists, If we contrast in a gen- 
eral way these doubts with those which occa- 
Blonally stray into the field of aclence, we shall 
find that the fundamental ditference between 
them is of a very simple nature. Most of the 
great theological systems are built on corner- 
atones of history or tradition; or, in other worda, 
rest upon the recorded experiences of persons 
who lived many years or even centuries ago. 
These experiences no one now can absolutely 
verify. The doctrines of aclence, on the other 
hand, rise from repeatedly verified and easily 
re-verifiable observations; the accuracy of 
which almost any intelligent person of proper 
training can certify for himself. If, then, a con- 
troversy arise between a scleutific theory and a 
theological dogma, although it is possible that 
the former may be wrong, the chances, as long 
as uncertainty exista, are vaatly in its favor. 
This ia admitted, I think, at least indirectly, by 
all the theological lenders of the present day, 
who seek strenuously to interpret the teachings 
of acience in their own manner, in order to 
secure the weight of their influence, 

The ment based upon uncertainty, then, 
as used by theologians in attacking science, or 
in warding off ita blows, falls to the ground as 
worthless, The twin argument of changeabilit; 

with it. Theologians are constantly shi 

ng their ground with regard to the essential. 
That which is necessary to religion in one age 
becomes wholly unimportant in another. Wor- 
thy old Cotton Mather denounced a disbelief in 
witeheraft as little better than infidelity. And 
now the credulous divine's theological terity 
hurl the name of infidel against the Spiritualists, 
who are but the believers in witchcraft of the 
present day. Often it is that the heretic of one 
age becomes the saint of another. 
Na perh ape * 1 more bise epithet 

n use than this once terrible name of 
“infidel.” The Turk flings it at the Christian 
and the latter does not — good for evil. n 


has been used 50 indiscriminately as ta become 
1 meaningless, He la an infidel who 
volds opinions differing from yours. He is one 
who is unfaithful, and every one is unfaithful 
in some sense to the creeds which he rejecis, 
But every creed-maker looks upon his own 
special views as essential, and holds all adverse 
views pernicious. Ro we find that creeds differ 
chiefly In their blunders, while the test 
blunderer denounces his neighbors most loudly. 
The cry of "infidel" comes most vigorously from 
the lips least competent to utter it. Would that 
we might restrict the meaning of that obnoxious 
term! Let It belong henceforward only to those 
s M —— townrds a nempalyes,—tó the 
à rites of all classes, ey, and the 

are unfaithful to the trum. A 

But between the extremes of doubt and of be- 
lief there lies a middle ground ; and here we find 
many able thinkers who are striving to reconcile 
ecclesiastical and scientific nrethod, and to 
bring faith and reason into harmony. Accept- 
ing authority to a certain extent, they say with 
much justice that, while it js bad to belleve un- 
reasoningly, it is bad to doubt unreasoningly, 
If a large majority of the best minds accept a 
doctrine a4 true, their decision, their nuthority, 
lends some degree of probability to it. They 
may be in error, but tbe ave Individual 
mind is more likely to err than they, There- 
fore their conclusions should not be ding aside 
without careful consideration and sifting of 
evidence. 

Now, although these half-way people vary a 
great deal, they have much In common, 
nizing both faith and reason as per agencies 
in determining religious belief, they seek to find 
for each its proper sphere of theological labor. 
But their custom seems to be to place faith and 
reason side by ride as equals, whereas the man 
of science will insist that faith should always 
follow in the 8 of Its surer-footed com- 
panion. Accordingly, this clam of minds ls 
much affected hy a tendency to seek a foothold 
for faith, independently of reason, by making 
certalti unwarrantable, though possit]y correct 
assumptions. Some assume at once the validity 
of Scripture in its general moral teachings; oth- 
ers take for granted the verity of a Divine in- 
carnation ; and yet others bold without due ex- 
amination toa belief in immortality, But all 
seem to agree in starting with the reverently 
i ty assumption of the existence of a 
Deity. But here, despite the truth of the as- 
sumption, they are certainly wrong lu method. 
For if God e there must be evidence of hls 
existence somewhere; and if it is hia will that 
we should believe in him, that evidence will be, 
in part at least, accessible to us. But we have 
no right, before duly weighing such evidence, to 
assume that he ls, any more than that be is not; 
for the method of thought which would lead us 
to assert, à priori, the existence of one God, 


would permit us to believe in many. Theiam 
and theism would be equally justifiable, A 
man's faith would be measured by the number 


of gods lw believed In, and religion would be- 
come a matter of quantity rather than of qual- 
ity. It is man's duty to search for the truth 
and submit its purest gold to the severest tests. 
A wise God can never be offended by the rev- 
erent doubts and questionings of honest men and 
women. Just here lies the most radical distinc- 
tion between the man of science and the aver- 
age theologian. The latter says, ‘Believe, and 
question not!" The former says, "I dare not 
rofes a bellef which I have not tested and 
found worthy." 

Here, perhaps, I am very likely to be misun- 
derstood, The thorough believer may say, “I 
have no need of evidence upon these lofty ques 
tons; I hear God's voice in my conscience, an 
know that he exists; I feel within my eoul the 
truth of immortality," But In speaking this he 
is merely citing the evidence upon whieh his 
belief is grounded—the evidence of hia own Intu: 
Itlons. e cannot doubt consciousness, and 
therefore his faith, so far as he is himself con 
cerned, ls fully justified. He believes certaft 

rimal doctrines because his “experiences” lead 

im to look upon them na reasonable, Withou! 
this exercise of reason he could have no belief. 

[To be continued. ] 


M. Renan, spenking about the Itallan Govern 
ment at a banquet given to him by the Mason 
of Bou; said : Ecl n of ad has! 
curious way of speaking with apparent respec 
about Catholicism and religion. But God, th 
Pope, and the Church are nothing to the Italln 
ministera buta means of governing. is 
kind of whip in their handa to keep order witt 
something like agendarme's baton, or polle 
man’s staff; but they do not, of course, believ 
In anything, and only aigh to see the whole reli 
ious ‘edifice overthrown."—Jrooklyn Cathok 
Review, 

— 

The Boston Pilot says; "The Catholic pries 
are the only clergy in the land who mind the 
own business, confining themselves fo their mi 
slon of fighting aln and saving souls; while tl 
non-Catholic clergy meddle in politics, Ignore 
pander to human weakness, and atrive to zw! 
with the bubhle- puhlſo,“ 


sa in the year 1878, by 


in the Oce of tho Librarian of Congress, ^! 
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is never so alive to kindness from 
$ 2 when he has been recently jilted or 
il-used by another; n truth of which Shak- 
could scarcely fail to leave us an Illustra- 
(in Romeo and Juliet): and Paul could not 
be insensible to Esther's concern and sympathy, 
though he had no Idea of emulating the celerit 
with which the youthful Montague transfers his 
ion from an old love to a new one; and, in 
ege n too vivid a recollection of Kate's 
juxuriant beauty to be much impressed with the 
comparatively quieter charms of her cousin. 
Like most young men, he had succumbed—as 1 
think 1 have mentioned before—to externals. 
His for Esther resembled that semi-broth- 
erly ing which one commonly entertains 
towards an unusually agreeable feminine cousin; 
its very trustfulness and freedom from all ele- 
ments of disgust seemed to forbid the probubility 
of ils ever changing its character. He had even 
kissed her, sometimes, thinking no more of it 
than did the honest country-girl, whose modesty 
was too genuine to be squeamish, („ It was only 
Paul," she said, “and she didn't mind Aim.") 
must 1 confess it?—at the bottom of 
his heart there lingered an undivulged Dope. 
of which he was half-ashamed, of a reconcilla- 
tion with Kate. His first overwhelming xX- 
of and jealousy having expended Itself, 
feaviog bim the weaker for the indulgence, he 
had secretly come round to his old hankering 
after his former slavery; and was again willing 
tosacrifice his self-respect for the sake of her 
fickle favor. 

They occasionally talked, nt the farm-house 
of Mr. Pennethorne's suit to Esther—if suit it 
may be called, which eonsisted of the most awk- 
ward, uneasy attentions, insinuated rather than 
expressed, and sometimes taking such curious 
forms as to afford matter for laughter; inso- 
much that the woolstapler had become a kind of 
standing joke in the family—of course when his 
mother's back was turned. Thus he had once 
attempted to indirectly purchase the girl’s good 
will by the present of an old pinchbeck buckle 
(such as were worn, a century or 80 ago on 
shoes), evidently regarding it as an article of 
great rarity and value, an 
and rese glia oraw Nema with astonishment 
at her refusal. He wasan original, in his way, 
of a character so peculiar as almost to involve 
incongruity and self-contradiction. His mother's 
cwnterpart in bigotry, narrow-mindedness, and 
avarice, he lacked her thorough-going selfish- 
nes and want of feeling; and never suceceded 
in persuading himself that he was one of the 
elect, and, as such, always in the signs in his 
one with others, orin braving their opin- 
loas. Naturally a shabby fellow, he seemed at 
odds with destiny, and constantly tormented 
witha desire to be something better; perhaps 
in consequence of his extreme approbativeness, 
which sometimes even led him to the verge of n 
good-natured action, which he would then elther 
recoll from, or perform so ungraciously ns to In- 
dure 8 rather than the gratitude of 
the recipient. He was sociable, but easily of- 
fended; shy, but officious; cunning, yet so com- 
municative that he often ran the risk of damag- 
ing his own interests by his loquacity; a petty 

t over his servants and dependants, but also 
thelr gossip and companion. en, though he 
made the main chance his guiding principle 
— h life, ho was so desperately susceptible to 

e of the sex that he had pro to 
more than one portionless beauty nnd 1 re- 
À , before transfering his addresses to Miss 
ranklin, in whom both his interest and imeli- 
Dp might be supposed to centre, At first, 

Ind girl could not help being sorry for him, 

meanness and inherent vulgarity of dis- 
pæltion soon banlshed pity or merged it into 
contempt. "Rhe would rather," she said, ‘go 
out to service than marry him for all his money" 
panllch was principally derived from a good 
petis e inherited from his father and most dill- 
to tr deuten n the on. It compelled him 

during of the year, and thereby re- 
lieved her from what might have amounted to a 


Nuisance and tion. 
i winter are to be a remarkably hard 
tmo) a Panied, about Christmas, with an ex- 
roads well fall of snow, which rendered the 
alto nigh impassable for a day or two, and 
All unt ted the village; circumstances not at 
and je gorable to the cultivation of the social 
proved cory’ virtues, which our friends im- 
accordingly. One evening, however, 


THE INDEX. 


when Paul dropped in at the farm-house, rather 
later than usual, he found Ksther alone, Her 
father had been tempted by the festive traditions 
of the season Into n temporary relapse from the 
exceptional good behavior induced by his wife's 
absence, and was celebrating the impending un- 
niverewry nt the taverns while Harry, a. little 
Indisposed and fatigued by having superintended 
the distribution of the carcass of an ox to the 


| poar of the village (a local charity), had gone to 


wil. Esther, herself, seemed. thoughtful, not to 
say low-spirited, neshe ut musing by the fire, 
the ruddy reflection of which was mirrored in 
hor dark bair and soft, brown eyes. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” sald Paul, after 


| remarking on ber position and returning her 


greeting, which included the news just imparted 
to the reader. 

"I'll tell you for nothing,” she answered. ‘I 
was at about you and Harry; and how 
dull it will be next Christmas, when you are 
both so far — * Ruth and 1 were talking of it, 
thia afternoon, in church—how odd it was, to be 
sure!" Lest two rather devout young women 
should be here — eae of irreverence, It may 
be advisable to expla that, in conjunction with 
the clerk, they had been employed In decornting 
the sacred edifice for the approaching festival--a 
proceeding which merely Involved the swathing 
of (he capitals of the squat. Norman columns of 
the nave with holly and ivy, crowning the em- 
gies of Sir Toby Edgecombe and hls two wives 
with wreaths of the same, and sticking bits of 
box nbout the pews; for Mr, Blencowe would 
tolerate no more, on the score of anti-ritualistie 
objections, and the absence of ‘the family," on 
the continent, left him master of the situation, 

Why, Esther, you'll have to eros the Atlun- 
tle yourself, some day," Paul auswored—“ ut 
lenst if you ae your word with Harry." 

I Ah! but he'll come and fetch me, and T shall 
be with him, and that’s ao diflerent from going 
to a foreign country, where you are quite unac- 
quainted. But, after all, I wish none of us had 
to len ve dear old England." And Esther heaved 
n deep sigh. 

" Do you think your fnther will let you go, 
when it comes to the point?" 

"T hardly know, Don’t talk about it, please. 
It'll depend upon elroumshuices, Arowt you 
sorry to leave England ? '' 

"Why," mid Paul, "I might be more so, 
You know how I'm altuated at home and that I 
van't be expected to shed many tears at parting. 
I have been happier here than anywhere else 
that E remember, When T think most tenderly 
of England, Esther, be sure Ihat i'll mean 
Thorpe Parva." 

She gave him ber hand in sympathy, but 
made no reply. When two friends—espectally 
of different sex—are alone. together, they geni- 
rally become confidential and communicative: 
and Paul, impelled by that rather morbid egotism 
in. which we are all, perhaps, at. times prone to 


Sixt to irresistible? | indulge, went on: “I never had that which no 


success or good fortune In after Hre can, I think, 
make amends for the deprivation of—a happy 
home, My grandparents never seemed to care 
to leach me to love then, and, for the matter of 
that, I don't pretend to, All the obligations in 
the world won't insure affection, If there's not 
kindness. Like your stepmother, Esther, Mr. 
und Mra, Gowers notions, both of this life and 
the next, are based on opinions whieh I do not 
share; aod which, I believe, never made n sin- 
pie human belie the better or happler, but, on 
the contrary, have poisoned existence to thou» 
sands — They-my kinsfolk—bave not Mra. 
Vrunklin's temper, to be sure, or her detestable, 
ultra, ingrained selfishness, but the principle is 
the same nnd the result not vory different. It's 
un old story in our family, the more’a the pity!" 
Esther still kept silenco, Interpreting which 
according to hls own Inclination the young man 
continued: "Before T was born, it made my 
fathers home hateful to him, set him at varis 
ance with bis parents and, finally, adrift for life; 
when, with the exercise of a little charity anc 
forgiveness I hod nlmost said natural affection 
(such aa one sees, every day, In poopie pretend- 
ing to no Kuch sanctity j—his whole eareer might 
have been different, and a vast amount of 
wretebedness sparcd to everybody, And it hus 
wrought more or less misery and mischief in the 
family for three generations, Self-seeking on one 
band—the object transferred to another existence, 
hut still self-seekIng—aud repression on the other, 
that's what my grandfather's creed amounts to; 
andit has been carried out with eruel fidelity 
in hia life. A rich man, he allowed his children 
none of the advantages they ought naturally to 
Lave inherited: never, m it seemed, understand- 
ing that they possessed. any claim upon. him in 
Mat respeet until after His death; nod always, 
ns it were, keeping them at a distance, Not one 
of his#ons but has virtually repndiated the pu- 
ternnl Mith, and retains bitter, humiliating recol- 
jections of his youth; while one daughter went 
mad, and at lenst two of the others married mon 
whom they didn't love, merely because they 
were tired of home and wanted husbands, Not a 
very successful family history, I think! Ro far as 
Tain able to judge, even worldliness—a positive 
Indifference fo all higher aima than mere getting 
on In the world and living for the prosent—works 
lesa evil than narrow«minded, partial, and arbl- 
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trary idena of religion, however orthodox or 
pos accepted, If I were to tell you what 
had suffered trom them, It would frighten you." 

Perhaps because she didn't want to be fright. 
ened, possibly from a dísinelination to the aub. 
ect (which was not an uncommon one with 

"aul, when very much in earnest and among bis 
friends), Esther expressed no desiro for euch a 
revelation; but, Instead, asked him, In. rather a 
low voice, if he heard tho Christmas bells, 
remarking how sweetly they sounded. 

“They do," he answered, and proceeded to 
quote Tennyson and Charles Lamb, in reference 
to the sound and, almost, seasan; which paisa- 
m need not here be rp because the reader 
4 sure to know the first and ought to be ac 
qualnted with the second. “I wish there were 
nothing preached there out of barmony with 
them; or that I could listen like a child to the 
message of ‘Peace on earth and good-will to- 
wards men,’ untroubled by los heavenly consid. 
erations. But they'll read the Athanasian 
creed, even on Christmas Day, and a pretty cm- 
mentary that "libe! . , . , You were talk- 
Ing, Esther, about next Christmas, IL dare any 1 
shall remember this one when the time comes 
round, and perhaps feel sad and solitary enough, 
for all the novelty and independence [ promise 
myself in the new world, Lean fancy myself 
strolling alongside the great, a cotton. 
fields, under the bright stars and hum d night of 
a Louisiana winter, down to the loves of the tur- 
bid Mississippi (Paul had evidently been resid» 
ing up, in preparation for the United States), 
thinking of to-night and England—conjuring up 
the picture of the dear old farm-house, the deep 
snow, the sound of the Christmas bells, and you 
and I sitting by the fireside, God bless this 
house, Eather!—and 1 had almost added, all be- 
longing bo it, If P were to come back and 
find you and Harry away, I should feel like n 
ghost, haunting the place where it had been 
most happy in m former state of existence 
Esther, dear! don't!—L didn't. intend— what fe 
the mutter?“ 

But Esther's feelings had been over wrouglit, 
and she was crying bitterly, ‘There la no know- 
lug how far Paul might have gone in his efforts 
to console her—for he had involuntarily put his 
arm Around her walst and was inunensely 
touched and surprised at her emotiou—but, just 
then, the sound of the opening and closing of the 
little gate across the courtyard gave warning of 
the return of Mr, Franklin, which perhaps oper- 
ated more rapidly than Paul's words (or actions) 
would have done in restoring Esther's com- 
posure. At lewst she exhibited all à woman's 
quick-wittedness in disguising her agitation, and 
was much less disturbed than her companion 
when the farmer entered—in rather boisterous 
spirits minl by no means disposed ta take excep. 
tion at anything. Of course this arrival broke 
up the conference; and soon after Paul having 
pledged Mr. Franklin in a glass of gin and water 
—which he husisted on having, in honor of the 
season, though it was, In. his case, a decidedly 
supertivous Indulgence—the young inan bade W 
friends good-night and departed. But un he 
erossed the wintry close and churchyard, lond» 
ing to the vicarage, he could not help thinking 1 
good deal of Esther's behavior: and somehow It 
afforded him remarkable gratification, 

She told him on the morrow that she bad 
u given away” in consequence of ils melaneboly 
talk and her own previous low spirits; ns was, 
indeed, the case; but the gc. was not again 
referred to between them, And within à few 
days afterwards Paul Gower returned to London. 
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SPECIAL Norice.—All letterssent to this office 
sbould be directed to “ Drawer 88.” This is the 
only post-office drawer which Tne INDEX or the 
Index Association ia responsible for. Any other 
direction of letters would take them into some- 
body's private drawer. In addressing the busi- 
ness department, write Business Manager of 
INDEX, Drawer 38;" or the editorial depart- 
ment, write (Editor of INDEX, Drawer 38." 

A. E, MACOMBER, os Commiüitce 


. E. ABBOT, of the 
ri k Indez Association. 


—— ——— 
Mr Abbot would like to make a few engage- 
ments to lecture, in. places not far distant from 
Toledo, between now aud the first of June. 


—— 

All true friends of sclence will rejoice over the 
fact that Mr. John Anderson, of New York, has 
given the entire Island of Penikese (at the en- 
trance to Buzzard's Bay), containing about one 
hundred acres, and fifty thousand dollars, to- 
wards establishing under Prof. Agassiz a normal 
school for students in science, This is so much 
indirectly in nid of free religion. 


——Á———— 

The enlightoned State of New Jersey prosecut- 
ed John Gage, of Vineland, for chopping wood on 
Sunday. Mr, Gage pleaded "guilty," but offered 
in defence the state of his physical health which 
required exercise even on the "Lord's day.” He 
was tried by jury; and they, notwithstanding 
Mr. Guge's plea, found him not "guilty." New 
Jersey will have to try aguin. 


— — — 

A fervently-plous correspondent of 7c World's 
Crisis and Second Advent Mevsenycr (publisbed 
in Boston) closes a letter to that Journal hy say- 
Ing: “We believe Jesus i» soon coming." Per- 
haps so; but we cannot help thinking that when 
he really arrives be wil] select a very different 
sort of company from that which bis church- 
friends seem now to expect. 


^a CEN 

James Freeman Clarke, In a sermon ou "Why 
the Unitariau Movement should be supported,” 
says (speaking against creeds): “When we have 
faith in Jesus himself, we do not need a creed to 
tell us what to think about him." Very irue; 
but why Is it necessary to have ‘faith In Jesus 
himselt"? If you insist ever so gently that it is, 
then you make such faith a creed. And this is 
just where Unitarianism halts on its way to 
freedom. It does Insist on "faith lu Jesus him- 
self;" aud that is what makes it a seet among 
sects, and keeps it from being a real, vital, pro- 
gressive movement.“ 


— — — 

For the numerous expressions of sympathy 
aud coufidence brought to me by every mail, I 
desire to return my grateful thanks, It isim- 
possible to reply to more than a small portion of 
them, but I trust that the writers will accept this 
assurance of my keen appreciation of the gener- 
ous support now so freely tendered. That the 
publicopinion of the stockholders and subscribers 
would be overwhelmingly iu favor of an honest 
prosecution of the work to which Tire INDEX 
has from the beginning been devoted, and 
ngainstthe attempt by one or two men to per- 
vert the funda of the Index Association to their 
own private advantage, was not a doubtful mat- 
ter; and the responses now pouring in to Col, 
Higginson, to Mr. Stevens, and to myself are but 
the visible evidence of the favt. In this con- 
nection I wish to say that, with regard to the 
libels upon my character elsewhere advertised In 
these columns, I bave nothing to ask but that the 
reader's judgment shall be simply suspended till 
my reply (shortly to appear) has been also read. 
No friend of mine need fear that I shall stoop to 
the level of my accuser, If my character can- 
not stand such attacks as this, the exposure has 
come none too soon. F. E. A. 


THE INDEX. 


FORMATION AND BEFORMATION, 


Two distinctly different methods characterize 
the old and the new school of religion. The postu- 
late of Orthodoxy bas been that every cbild is 
born witha depraved and sinful nature, with 
which little or nothing can be done in the direc- 
tion of hopeful improvement until a certain age 
isarrived at, when, by the act of God, that ua- 
ture can be changed or supplemented in tbe pro- 
cess of so-called “conversion.” In the begin- 
ning, comparatlve little stress was put by Ortho- 
doxy upon religious education of the young, In- 
asmuch as their nature was evil, there was 
nothing in them to be educated ; everytbing 
rather to be repressed. They were to be treated 
as sinners doomed to wrath, until God in his 
own time should change their hearts by giving 
them the new birth." Each soul, then, was to 
be brought to perfection, not by training and de- 
velopment, but by providentlal conversion and 
regeneration. 

Entirely different is the method of radicalism. 
We look upon every soul as a candidate by 
nature for perfection, as containing within itself 
the germs of the most ineffable improvement, 
Just as it is, we consider it glorious; with its ea- 
pacity of becoming, we consider it more glorious 
still. We receive the new-born child as the sub- 
ject of Immediate education, The natural pro- 
cess of evolution already has brought it to our 
bands; and, as months and years climb into ita 
being, we seek to aid this process of development 
by every method of training which from time to 
time becomes applicable. Wo take the nature 
of the child as a unit, not overlooking any of its 
faculties, not omitting to make educational pro- 
vision for them all. We do not expect that it 
will over need mental or moral regeneration any 
more than physical. As we now regard it, it is 
thoroughly born once in all respects; we do not 
look for it to be re-born inany particular. Being 
born, we expect only that It will row; und our 
earnest and reverent desire is to help that growth 
to Le clean, vigorous, thorough, harmonio:s, and 
successful, i 


Radicalism, then, lays / stress upou educa- 
tion; none at all upon conversion. It would be- 
gin at the beginning; not in the middle, or nt 
the end, In working up human civilization it 
does not solicit good-sized sinners for its raw ma~ 
terial, thinking by some ecclesiastical preslo- 
change operation to convert them into saints. 
It prefers rather (be docíle age and the docile 
condition, when minds are forming and capable 
of being formed; und it seeks to produce as its 
crowning result character, not "salvation." Its 
idea is that formation is better thai reformation : 
what is once rightly formed does not need to be 
reformed.  Transformed everything may be- 
come by growth, passing hy the process of devel- 
opment from the lower into the higher. The 
buman soul's perfection does not proceed by 
those spiritual jerks known as "conversions," but 
by the steady Jaw of progress, aud under the in- 
fluence of wise cducation and culture. Not that 
there is never any crisis in growth, as indced 
there is; but this crisis ‘is never a change of na- 
ture—only a budding of new functions, a blos- 
soming of new features, a fruition of new resulta, 


The thoroughly rudienl mind loves tbe ways 
of Nature, and &ceks more and more to adopt 
them; seeks to be guided by her wise instrue- 
tion, and shuns the shallow counsels of irrational 
men, It looks with grave disapprobation upon 
the popular methods of the Church, especially 
those so-called “revivals of religion" by which it 
is periodically convulsed. By these means it 
makes the face of religion to be like that of the 
consumptive,—now pale and bloodless with fee- 
bleness and languor, and then crimson with the 
hectic glow of unhealthful excitement. No 
steady fervor of daily trust, of hourly earnest de- 
votion to duty, of inward content and calm, and 
reverent recognition of the sublime orderliness of 
the universe, Is possible under these circum- 
stances. And the wise radical even sometimes 
wishes (hat there were fewerso-called reforms and 
reformers in the world; that ss many good men 
and women would not insist on belng so bene vo- 
lent, nor try 80 hard to make all the iutemper- 
ate temperate, all the vicious virtuous. He aees 


that whatever grows must have long spells of he- 
ing let alone, or at least of being sparingly aud 
very judiciously aided. He knows that very 
often inward development is transpiring whey 
none outward is apparent. His faith is in form- 
ation more than in reformation. 


SELF-CONTAINED. 


There is no finer or grander illustration ofa 
commanding self-respect, n consciousness of in- 
tegrity absolutely unassailable from without, 
than is found in the so-called “Apology” of Boc- 
rates; although hla was the very antipodes of 
the ''apolegetic" spirit. As rendered in the no- 
ble version of Professor Jowett, there is some. 
thing in such sentiments as these which must 
thrill every one capable of comprehending them : 
"I would have you know that, if you kill such 4 
one as J nm, you will injure yourselves more 
than you will injure me. Meletus and Anytus 
will not injure me: they cannot; for it is not in 
the nature of things that a bad man should jn- 
jure a better than bimeelf, I do not deny that 
he may, perhaps, kill him, or drive Lim into ex- 
ile, or deprive him of civil rights; and he may 
imagine, and others muy Imagine, that he is do- 
ing bim a great injury. But in that I do not 
agree with him] for the evil of doing as Anytus 
is doing—of unjustly taking away another man's 
life—is greater far,” 

What a magnificent serenity of sptrit is 
disclosed! What a aea ieee 
the fears that muke captives of vulgar minds! 
What u sublime confidence in the essential rec- 
titude of Nature, and in the impenetrability of 
the shield she holds before every one of her 
children that calmly trusts iu her! What a su- 
perb contempt of the power of mischief which 
the little Meletus aud Anytus fancied they pos- 
sessed, but which was shivered into as many 
fragments as n bit of pottery hurled against a 
granite obelisk! What a grave commiseration 
for the fully with which these small antagonists 
strove to injure another, und injured themselves 
alone ! 

There are many incomparable things of their 
kind jiu the Seriptures of the Hebrews nud the 
Christians ; but there is nothing among them all 
which so fascinates and invigorates my own 
mind as this pleture of the invulnerable Socrates. 
The ideal of ioral greatness it exhibits has such 
colossal mass, such [nvincible dignity, such in- 
domitable pride of character, that all the smooth 
and yielding virtues of the Christian saint seem 
like thistle-down in comparison. Jesus was sub- 
missive; Socrates was victorious. Jesus was 
wounded; Socrates was Invulnerable, 


Tt is this vastness of moral strength iu the 
presence of evil that gives me my grandest con- 
ception of human character. The graces, the 
sentiments, the mild attractions, are all lovely, 
and by no means iuconsistent with intensity of 
moral force; but where this is wanting, nothing 
can fill the void. An absolute unyieldlogness 
may suddenly appear the supreme virtue; aud 
then to yield is the soul's general collapse. Self- 
assertion may at times be simply Nature's nssev- 
eration of herown eternal and immutable law ; 
and because Socrates asserted himself without 
asserting any divine or human lordship, he 
stands in one vital respect superior to all the 
founders of religions. He was self-contained,— 
found the great fountain of power in his own 
nature, because he kepthis own nature fresh and 
pure by obedlence to the universal order, He 
needed no lordship, and had no lord. Hence 
came that tone of invincibility, that marvellous 
development of self-respect, that absolute and 
evident superiority to all the vindictiveness and 
malice of his enemies, which has made him, 
though seemingly their victim, in fact their vic- 
tor, I find in the spirit thus exemplified a high 
type of what Free Religion is to accomplish for 
mankind: and I marvel that Socrates should 
seem to any one destitute of religiousuess. Re- 
cognize tlie differences of type in this quality of 
all magnificent natures; and perhaps you will 
conclude that Socrates was one of the most relig- 
ious of men because he was one of the most 


wonderfully self-contained, 
- y. E. Ay 
( | 


FALSE AND TRUE OPTIMISM, 


Optimism—the belief that the world is the 
ble, and that every act and incident in 
|t at any particular time is the best possible in 
view of all olreumstances, and in reference to 
the ultimate good of the whole—may be n true 
theory, and it may be a comforting theory to the 
theologian in his atudies, to the philosopher in 
his speculations, to any person in momeuts of 
serenity, When individually free from the pres- 
sure of evil conditions. But I suspect that this 
belief does not generally come to comfort those 
who stand most in need of comfort. When the 
iron enters one's own soul, Il Is not s0 easy to be 
ano t. There are ills in our human lot too 
profound, too heavy, too bitter, for any who ure 
under the burden of them to have the heart to 
say: „This is all as it should be; this is what I 
need; thie is the best thing which could possibly 
bave been arranged for me," Could aueh a sen- 
timent fnd utterance, it would be indeed a sol- 
emn mockery, aud would betray a want of the 
very feeling from which must come the motive- 
power which 18 to resist the ills of life and tri- 
amph over them. If optimism is to be inter- 
preted as meaning unconditionally, In the moral 
asin the material universe, that (Whatever is, 
licht, as Pope put it in his oft-quoted aph- 
orm; if it mean that everything in the world 
this moment is the best thing possible in the eye 
of Infinite Goodness, and just as we might con- 
ceive Infinita Goodness would approve nnd wish 
it to be, then optimism seems to me most false 
both in theory and experience. 

And thus understood, It not only seems to me 
groundless in reason, but daugerous to morals, 
Ieaunot bring myself to say that even all things 
are the bast poasible, considered with reference 
to the after and ultimate good of all persons ; 
that Infinite Goodness, though looking to the 
future, were it to keep full control of hu- 
man conditiony and actions, would arrange 
everything, will everything, just as we find It to- 
day. Buch a doctrine of optimism appears to 
me to blaspheme the Infinite Goodness nearly 
as much as did the old dogma of predestinatiny 

„a portion of the human race to eternal misery. 
To suppose that n Belug of infinite purity could 
look with complacency upon the assassin's crime, 
the swindler's plot of lying and robbery, the 
profligate's infamous lust and trenchery, the cru- 
elties under which millions of human beings 
have been crushed by selfish power, because in 
the future his omniscient oye sees that good will 
come out of these evils,—much more to suppose 
that he has by his own froe purpose and will ar- 
ranged all these acts us the best way of produc- 
Ing this after good,—this is to violate the very 
idea of goodness, and to confound all valid dis- 
linellon; between right nnd wrong. The only 
sense ln which I ean conceive optimism to be 
acceptable to a rationally and morally eurnest 
mind ls, that the world as a whole is the best 
posible, considering that human beings are re- 
sponsible actora in it, and help to make it what 
di any moment it ia; that Is, that the conditions 
of human existence with regard to physical and 
moral evil have progressed as far as could ration- 
Sly be expected on the phin of making man a 
prime agent in improving his own condition. 


But Heaven forbid that we should suppose that 
with reference to man's future good all present 
things are alike available na material,—that one 
act is as good as another; thata bad man is as 
good for the purpose as n good man; that wick- 
edness ls gs serviceable as virtue; that ull moral 
distinctions vanish In the presence of some su- 
preme transforming spirit that takes all our 
liumau eonditions,—the ill and the good, the 
bitter and the sweet, the vicious and the virtu- 
due and, putting them all together Into its cru- 
cible, atraightway brings forth a product always 
of the same texture and serviceatleness! 
Heaven forbid that in any absolute, uncondi- 
lioüed sense we ahould say, “whatever Is, is 
right," and that we should lose our horror of evil 
and crime because possibly we may see some way 
In which they may, by and by, agea hence per- 

Pe, be converted into good! All things do in- 

Work together for good, But they do so be- 
Cats men keep clear In their minda the distine- 


THER INDB=. 


tiou between things as they are and things as 
they ought to be, and strive to make “the ought 
to be" actual. They do so because men see the 
difference between good and evil, and know 
from daily observation and experience that there 
are many things in the world that are not right, 
and that will not be likely to come right, or be 
transmuted into any form of goodness, unless 
they take hold and help do it “All things 


work together for good,"—bw nol without man 
as a worker. 


W. J. US 


— 
NONTON UNIVERSITY. 


It is curious fact that n great rival to Har- 
vard seems likely to krise from one of the last 
quarters whenee we should have expected it; 
namely, the Methodiat sect, This Wesleyan 
University, which has very large endowments 
by legacies, is laying out its plans on a very 
broad scale, with the expectation of becoming 
the greatest institution of learning in tlie coun- 
try. It has already organized Its theological de- 
partment, where [ suppose the sectarian lines 
are strictly observed, But the law department 
has for its dean Mr. George 8. Hillard, a Unit- 
arian in religion, well known for his fine schol- 
arship, but ranked among the most conservative 
of Boston literati. 

At present the proposed establishment of the 
medical department Is exciting great Interest, 
since the University recognizes Homoeopathy as 
of equal standing with the old school, and gives 
the Homoopathie Society the offer of managing 
this department, on the simple condition of pay- 
ing all its expenses. The prestige and diploma 
of the University, however, are & sufficient In- 
ducement to the Homoeopathle Soclety to estsb- 
lish this alliance. At the same time, the New 
England Female Medical College, which was 
run entirely by its secretary, Dr. Gregory, hnv- 
ing lost him by death, is likely to fall into the 
hands of this «ume University, The Metho- 
dista, necepting the doctrine that ‘In Christ are 
neither male nor female," open thelr depart- 
ments freely to all comers, and women will have 
n fair chance to stand side by side with men. 
The Honiweopathie Association have asked for 
the transfer of this college to thelr care, to be in- 
eorporated with their medical department; and, 
as they havealso freely admitted women to their 
Association, it seems as If a full and free oppor- 
tunity was secure to women who have faith In 
this method of practice. A number of women 
have already applied for ndmission. We hope 
that the medical department will nt once cstat 
lish a high standard, and give Its diploma only 
upon careful and thorough examination, 


An effort hns also been made to unite the Fe- 
male Medical College with Harvard University, 
It would certainly be a very great step in ad- 
vance for the old college to take the education of 
women in any branch under its fostering care; 
and we are glad that the Board have been able 
to give their attention to à matter of such trifling 
importance as the education of half the race, 
But they demand so very large an endowment 
with the Female Medical College that itis hardly 
possible that it can be raised in season to prevent 
the transfer to the Boston University. 


So much for the medical aspects of this Insti- 
tution nnd its relation to the education of 
woman. But another question interests us. 
What effect will the establishment of this great 
University on a professedly sectarian basis have 
upon the cause of free religion? With so much 
of progress in all other departmenta, will it be a 
stumbling-block in the way of theological re- 
form" The rise and progress of Methodism is & 
very Interesting phase of Church history, and it 
has unquestionably done great service In con- 
testing some of the harshest doctrines of Calvin- 
ism; but it also fosters many of the most extra- 
vagant superstitions, and as much or more than 
auy other sect encourages that excited, emo- 
tional plety which we hold to be very injurious 
to Lrue mental health and genuine religious life. 
But in thus allying itself to sclence in Its freest 
nud most progressive forms, will not the spirit of 
Methodism itself be changed? Will not the be- 
lieving wife convert the unbelieving husband, 


——— — — 


and the Bostou University be led into broader 
paths than are now dreamed of by its 
founders? 

We &hall watch its development with Interest, 
hoping that so great a power will be used for the 
progress of science and the advancement of 
broad nnd liberal culture. 


— E, D. C. 
— — oe 


LONDON LETTER. 


REFORM IN BURIAL RITES—CHEMICAL CREMA- 
TION INSTEAD OF INTERMENT—SENTIMENTAL 
AND SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS, 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX! 

Sir, — Without waiting to know the effect 
upon your readers of my last letter about Eu- 
thanasia, I proceed toglve them another violent 
shock. 

From my past experience of human kiud, I 
feel convinced that it ia much more difficult to 
effect & change iu their social customs than in 
their ethics. In every country the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths are attended by certain social 
rites which are more imperious than any de- 
mands of conscience, and it would be easler far 
to relax or to tighten the restraints of morality 
than to alter one of the social ceremonies. I 
half expect then that, for every one whom I 
may have startled by my last letter, there will be 
a &core to be horrified by what Tam going to say 
in this. 

I wiah to revolutionize our funeral rites. 1 
want to abolish the burial of the dead, and the 
wearing of mourning." 


Tf the reader should lose his breath here, let 
me pause for n moment and tell him that my ob- 
ject originates iu pure I T desire to rélieve 
mankind of a great and needless burden; to re- 
move some of the greatest aggravations to which 
we have foolishly submitted, in times of our 
deepest grief; nnd to institute eustoms which 
will be an unspeakable relief to the r My 
objections to the present system of interment, 
with its distressing paraphernalinof Undertaker- 
ism, are us follows :— 

The frst and least Important objection Is that 
It is needlessly expenalve and an undoubted 
hardship on the poor. Second, that It is sooner 
or later a source of great Injury to the public 
health, Third, that our cemeteries occupy a 
vast amount of space which could be more prof- 
Itably filled. Fourth,—and this I reckon to be 
the chief of all objectiots,—it Is a needless and 


cruel ravation of our physical nnd mental 
pain iu berenvment, to witness the process of in- 
terment, 


There may be some persons whose feelin 
nre not harrowed by thia sight; but I can spen 
for myself and for thousands of persons of gx A 
sensitive nerves and strong imagination, that it 
is positive torture to witness the buriul of the 
body of a very near and dear relative. The out- 
ward form which we huve loved and caressed . 
we place in a coffin, close fitting to the outline of 
n human body (a coffin is In itself a melan- 
choly object, quite apart from its associations); 
and this gloomy case, containing our beloy 
dead, we follow to the dark vault or deep grave 
into which it is lowered amid choking sobs anc 
n dead weight at our heurts. We leave the 
loved objeet nt the bottom of n cold, dark pit, in 
which we pieture to ourselves, for months and 
years afterwards, all the foul and revolting pro- 
ceases of chemical decay, our thoughts being 

witively scourged by this haunting picture. Jt 
k bad enough to lose our friends and to miss 
them day by day ; but It is a monstrous aggra- 
vation of our pliysical pain in losing them, to be 
tortured by such visions, such memories, 

Now what I would pro la this. As soon us 
death is perfectly assured,—after such an inter- 
val as would render it ini ble for & medical 
man to doubt that death bad ensued,—the body 
should be chemically destroyed. It should be 
placed in some receptacle containing those 
powerful ents known to chemical] science 
which would Aly annihilate the outward 
form and practically destroy it. There would 
necessarily be some deposit, which one might 
call the "ashes" of the dead; and these might 
be reverently gathered and placed in a beautiful 
urn or vase, to be disposed of according to the 
wishes of the survivors. They might easily be 
deposited in consecrated places, in niches Ju the 
walls of churches, or in mortuary chapels de- 
signed for their reception. This, too, might be 
accompanied by & religious service; so that the 
religious element is left untouched by my revolu- 

on roposal, 
ior vantage of all this to people of highly- 
wrought fcelings would be immense, I can im- 
agine the peaceful calm which would steal over 
the mind when one could take reverently Into 
one's hands the sacred urn and say, This holds 
all that remains of my beloved." No horror of 
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dark vaults and damp graves, with their seeth- 
ing corruption, No precious body being caten 
piecemeal by worms of the eart " or melting 
away in a loathsome stream. The form is 
changed; the substance really remaining after 
chemical burning is not lu the least degree aug- 
gestive of the past or the future, "The boi y 
la saved thereby from every possible dishonor, 
purified from every decay. No words can de- 
scribe the relief which such a process would 
briug to many and many an afflicted soul, On 
the ground of health to (he commuutity, it would 
also be most salutary. We little know, in Eng- 
land at least, what mischief is brewing for us iu 
our seething cemeteries. They are getting fuller 
and fuller, at tho rate of I know not how many 
hundreds of corpses a day, the later ones being 
nearer nnd nearer the surface. Many are within 
four feet of the turf, and that is not enough to 
prevent the escape of the most foul and pestilen- 
tial gases. I know of one old cemetery which 
is now occupied by a cooperage, nnd which is 
constantly wet with stagnant water, All around 
it typhus fever ia perpetually raging. The dan- 

r would not be so great if the bodies were 

uried without a cofin. The earth would sooner 
disinfect them; but as it is, the mischief is 
nursed and raultiplied a hundred-fold by the 
process of decay being delayed. : 

It ts quite ible that au outery might be 
made on the plea of my scheme being impracti- 
cable. I ean only sny that our undertakers 
might take this subject into their consideration, 
aod see whether they could not furnish all that 
was necessary, und conduct Lhe busincss of de- 
stroying the body with decency and skill. Sei- 
euce wil not fail to furnish the best chemical 
agents for * this service speedily and 
inoffensively. à 

I should not have touched on the question of 
economy but for my sad experience amongst the 
poor. Tbe most ordinary burial costs them tive 
pounds; that is o fearful sum for a really poor 
family to contribute, and that often after heavy 
medical expenses. Whereas my plin ought to 
be quite within the cost of a fifth of that sum, 
let It be done lu the best manner possible. 

As for the rites of burial in themselyes, no 
wise man would care what became of his own 
dend body, so long as it was not left to be an ju- 
jury to the living. Ishould not mind being sent 
to the dissecting room, or to the kennels. But 
the rites of burial assume n very important ns- 
pect iu the interests of the surviving relatives 
and friends, And for (heir sakes I plead that 
that those rites may be made as little harrowiug 
us possible; may eonduce as much us possible to 
console and cheer them, und leave no artificially 
eruel memories and nssociations behind them. 
It ison this ground that I object to the barbarous 
practice of Christlau“ burial and would do my 
utmost to revolutionize our customs in this mat- 
ter, and Introduce a refined method of burning 
instead. Christianity is deeply to blame for ug- 
Era vatiug our fear of death, and for aggravating 
our grief when death visits our homes. It is 
time that we turned such a religion out of doors; 
not only expelling it from our hearts and minds, 
but driving out its offensive and oppressive cus- 
toms,—thus claiming the privileges of consoln- 
tion under berenvmenj, which- are ours by 
nature. 


In another letter I must write a word or two- 


on the subject of wearing “mourning.” 
T am very sincerely yours, 
CILARLES VOoY&REY, 
CAMDEN Howse 

Deirwiciu, 8. I., March 14, 1673. 

P, S, I haye mentioned the subject to some of 
my most admired and cultivated friends, and 1 
never met yet with à discouraging remark from 
them. All we want is for some brave family to 
set the example. 

— 


Tue Christian Register suys: “The Didepcud- 
ent hax heard a young man, liberally inclined, and 


fresh from one of the columns of our Toledo con- f 


temporary, exclaim: ‘If I wanted to become a 
High Calvinist or an Ultramontanist, I should 
diligently read this INDEX," Very likely; and 
the explanation is that THE INDEX. believes in 
and teaches the logie of “Reason or Rome.” If 
those who follow its instructious cannot accept 
the formor, they will then go to the latter, 


—— 


Commodore Vanderbilt has given half n mil- 
lion of dollars to a Methodist U niversity in the 
South. Has the commodore begun at lust to 
think of old age und death, and of the fate which 
it is said awaits such werldlings as he in the 
hereafter? And does he now seek to buy of the 
Chureh its ready-made insurance policy aguinst 
“the wrath to come? Why not? 1f this ee- 
clesiastical insurance company can take such 
risks as murderers offer, they enn safely venture 
in the vase of the commodore. It is only the 
risk of Insuring n mere moral man" that they 
stugger at! i 


TEE INDEX. 
Communications. 


A LETTER FROM WR. BUTTS. 


TOLEDO, April 2, 1873, 
Tu THE ACTING Ebrrog OF THE INDEX: 

Air,—Will you give place in your “Volees of 
TUR INDEX Constituency” for me to reply to 
the criticisms which appear in THE INDEX for 
April à, pomi d to those more personal to my- 
self? 1 think Mr. Ives wishes to be a gentle- 
man, and I do him the honor to believe that 
when he knows how grossly he was misled b 
the '"Valedietory" of the late editor, he will 
make hearty apology for the tone of his letter. 1f 
he wishes to 35 me justice in this matter, he 
will read carefully the statement of the Direct- 
ors, and my own arraignment of Mr. Abbot for 
insincerity and incompetency, which I have 
mailed to his address. If he will then say that 
he candidly believes that the Directors have 
made money making“ a primary consideration, 
have sought ‘pecuniary return," or that they 
have sought to put “the expression" of Mr, 
Abbot’s "heart or head" under any supervision 
or direction at all, or that in any fair sense of 
the word “have forced the retirement of Mr. 
Abbot," then I will take the trouble at dur earli- 
est convenience to convince him of his error 
and the Injustice he does us. Until he bas fully 
and carefully examined the subject, I beg bim 
to remember that the man who has thirty-two 
shares in THe INDEX stock has some rights as 
well as he who has but two. I hope it will occur 
to him that four meu who have been in their 

resent position from (he start, who have known 
Ir. Abbot personally for Tu may possibly 
know as well their mun and the interests of the 
cause nnd their own responsibilities in the prem- 
inet, as u man who knows Mr. Abbot maiul 
through the paper or the brightest side of his 
personal character, I think if he and others 
will save their heat, and read nud ponder well 
the right and wrong of this unhappy business, 
they will see who has really attempted to violate 
"the implied conditions on which the stock sub- 
„criptions were obtained,” and who, if any one, 
las made a “business speculation" of THE InN- 
DEX. I ask Dr. Oliver to read calmly and stu- 
diously my impeachment of Mr, Abbot In a cir- 
cular I have seut him, with the information 
from the Directors that they have made their 
best efforts to call an immediate specjal meeting 
of the Association, Iu my elreufar, I have ex- 
posed Mr. Abbot's subterfuge as to a full Board. 
now propose to Mr. Ives, and to others who 
sympathize with him, that as neither party 
would like to eompel the other to support u man 
who is distrusted by that other party, that he or 
they name the per cent. on every dollar of in- 
vestment which he will give or take. I will 
either buy out Mr, Ives’ investment or sell to 
him my own at the per cent. named by him, the 
buyer to become responsible for a1] indebtedness, 
past or prospective. Permit me to say to those 
who write ill-considered private letters of admo- 
nition to me on this affair, that I undertake to 
reply only to those who have given THE INDEX 
as many cents as I have dollars. I must draw a 
ling somewhere M have received only three of 
these yet), I do however quite sympathize with 
these people. I myself had Abbotiam on the 
brain, and heart too, a year ngo, as bad as any 
of them. 

I look eo my reams of letters from Mr. 
Abbot, and find such profuse professions of honor 
and integrity on every page 4 wonder I could 
have taken all bis glitter for pure gold. 

My offer as above mentioned will stand open 
until further notice. 

Very respectiully, 
ASA K, Burts. 


, S. Mr. Morse's suggestions show many 
grains of sense, Here is a noble disregard of the 
property of others, Two men at least, without 
either of whom the paper would have stop 
more than twenty months ago nnd died a tinal 
death, who breathed into its expiring body the 
breath of their own life, would Like to know 
whether this proposition is serious or not. To be 
sure, if Mr. Abbot keeps on in his effort to ruin 
the property, they may soon be glad to pay some- 
thing to be relieved from the burden o! debt 
coming on them. But I hope the radicals are 
not disposed to be highway robbers Just yet, If 
Mr. Morse means that THe INDEX should be 
bought of its present owners by those who do 
think Mr. Abbot worthy, and presented to him 
1 can see some free religion in that proposal, und 
for my part will sell out for lesa than fifty cents 
on the dollar. What does Mr. Morse'a experi- 
ence and observation teach him as to the suc- 
cess of journals which nre conducted alone by 
one man? Or by ex-ministers in couples? How 
could Greeley have got on with the Tribune, 
without MeElrath and Sinclair? Does the his- 
tory of the Radical teach us anything? Did 
Mr. Morse ever sve a man run very fast without 
legs? A. K. B 


[Our fimt. feeling, on reading tlie ubove article 
in MS., was that its sneering personalities made 
itunworthy of publication ; but, on conclusion, 


we thought it better to allow it to appear Just sa 
It is, well assured that {ts proper effect will fall 
exactly where it belongs. It wes also Mr. Ab- 
bot's particular desire thnt we should print it, 
The writer alludes to ‘past indebtedness" of the 
Index Association. We would simply say that 
the Index Association has no "past Indebted- 
ness," and that it ts free from debt to-day.—Ep.] 
— — — — 


VOICES FROM TIIE INDEX CONSTITUENCY, 


MARATHON, N. V., March 23, 1873. 


W equal pain atid 

rith eq ain and surprise I read In the 
issue of THE INDEX Mr. Abbot's f Valediolory ^ 
and also the statement of your own prospective 
withdrawal from ita editorial management, 

It is hardly possible, I suppose, for the local 
Board to realize how completely THe INDEX 
and Mr. Abbot have become Identified In the 
minds of its readers. As one somewhat ac- 
qualnted with the feelings of a portion of its 
patrons, I would if possible convey to those 
e some idea of the terrible mistake 
hey ure making in supposing that a pecuniary 
or any otber success ean be achleved in any 
otber direction, Tug INDEX ls his cbild; born 
of the elemental forces of his brain, and can no 
more be put out to dry-nurse to these gentlemen 
and live, than It could have been generated orig- 
inally by them. They have forgotten the tes 
of the goose that laid the golden egg. It seems 
needless to repeat the experiment again. 

Iam sure no man worthy of the tion can 
be found who will consent to take the place on 
any other terms than those indicated by Mr, 
Abbot. Having Lad some experience in the ed» 
itorial line, I feel sure that no paper engaged In 
leading such a movement as THE INDEX has 
awakened can do it successfully on any other 

an than that substantially marked out by 

m, Itmust not become a mere machine for 
N Such a course would not be tol- 
d N — Mr. Ahbat showa himself 

0 orough  busiuess capacities in 
that he is willing to trust the future some- 
what to re-imburse mp outlays, Horace 
Greeley made the Tribuno tho greaten intellec- 
tual lever of the age by just such a course, pay- 
ing large salaries to secure the best talent when 
mediocrity could bave been had for the asking, 
The result vindicated the wisdom of hls course. 
Let these gentlemen remember that radicals, 
unlike politicians or Christians, will not tacitly 
uphold such injustice for the ‘good of the cause,” 
well knowing that such a course would end in 
its ruln, [E bave read carefully their “ Business 
Notice," und out of their own mouths, It seems to 
me, they are condemned, 

Hoping that the difficulty will prove vuly 
temporary, aud end in the return of Mr. Abbot 
to his post, I remain, à 

Yours respectfully, 
M, L. HAWLEY, 


KENDALLVILLE, Ind., Mareh 22, T874, 


INDEN ASSOCIATION : 

Gontlemen,—Your paper of the 22d inst., au- 
nouncing the retirement of Mr. Abbot from the 
editorial control of THe INDEX is received, 
And now gentlemen, in all frankness permit me 
to say, that no man in America but Mr. Abbot 
enn edit or control that paper with the consent 
of its subscribers, He aud he only is the soul, 
life, genius, nud power which has finde the 
paper what it is, and without which it will sink 
nto comparative nothinguess. 

I am not n stockholder |n the Association, 
aud have na right to interfere with its business 
management further than this, that the Associ- 
ation has contracted with every subscriber of the 
paper that Mr. Abbot should edit it untram; 
melled by you or the Association. Hence I cat 
but brand your untimely Interference as a mes 
breach of your contract with subscribers. You 
may rest assured, gentlemen, that your Associa- 
tion would never have been known far outside 
of the city of Toledo, but for the personal regard 
with which Mr. Abbot is held by the patrons of 
the paper; and under the circumstances na 
effort of yours will be able to bridge the 
"ehasm" which you have opened between 

ourselves and the subscribers. 

Vith Mr. Abbot as editor, I want the paper; 
without (under the circumstances) not." I know 
nothing about you nor do I care anythiug about 
you, or any one else, when you or they volunte 
rily place yourselves between Mr. Abbot and tbt 
res ers n pai. 53 E de m n; 
thorough. out of tience with you fs 

too true; Bor do I paak to hide it, Subscriber 
have some rights which publishing Association: 
are bound to respect, 

In the independence und freedom which Tit 
INDEX was born to defend, I am 

Yours for the rlght, 
I. E. GOODWIN. 

I fully concur in the nbove. 

J. M. P. BACHELDER, 

T do the simne, GEO. C. GLATTE. 

~ Subecribersand stockholders. 


|| 
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g 1s DEAD.— Mr. Klaes, other- 
ne troup as the “king of smokers,” 
i jn 
— paper e he had amoayed n 
[em fortune in 


of a mansion lie had erected near 
Povterdam was devoted to the arrange- 


t of a collection of pipes, according to 
Their nationality and chemblagieal order, 
By his will, which he executed shortly 


before his death, 


the linen trade, and one 


he directed that all the | 


|À UNIQUE PREMIUM. 


Holland. The nel. 


— 


Photographs and Autographs 


smokers of the country should bo invited 


5 oak with 10 lbs, of tobacco and two 
Butch pipes of the newest fashion, on 
which should be engraved the name, 
arms, and date of the decease of the testa- 
tor, His relatives, friends, ond funeral 
is were strictly enjoined to keep their 
pipes lighted during the funeral ceremony 
and afterwards to empty the ashea from 
their on the coffin, The r of 
the neighborhood, who attended to his 
last wishes, were to receive annually, on 
the anniversary of hia death, 10 Ibs. of | 
tobacco and R small cask of good beer, 
He furtber directed tbat his oak coffin 
should be lined with the cedar of his old 
Havana cigar boxes, and that a box of 
French caporal and a packet of old Dutch 
tobacco should be placed nt tho foot. of 
Lis cofflo. Hia favorite pipe was to be 
placed by bia sido, with a box of matches, 
a flint and steel, and some tinder—for, as 
he truly sald, there was no knowing what | 
might happen, It has been calculated 
that the deceased gentleman, during his 
eighty years of life, smoked more than 
four tons of tobacco, and drank about 
500,000 quarts of beer, Itis sad to reflect 
that one evidently possessed of such noble 
qualities should have been thus prema- 
turely cut off at the early nge of eighty, 
doubtlesa owing to his Indulgence in a 
pernicious habit! His fate should bo n 
warning to all amokers.—English Paper, 


There is a state of things in Holyoke, 
Mas, that excitea the attention of 
those who are interested in the public 
schools. Five of those useful Institu- 
tiona have lately been closed, and the 
school expenses of the town have been 
reduced at the rate of $4,000 a year. 
These remarkable results have follow- 
ed a determination of the Catholic 

lation to educate their children in 
La sor of thelr own, and at their own 
cost—which they seem to have an in- 
disputable right to do, if they like. 
The other tax-payers appear to labor 
under au Impresion that they can 
stand It; but the seceders, who pay 
their money and take their choice in 
the educational line, are Inclined to 
complain & little because the antag- 
onism of the State law and their 
church law obliges them to pay two 
moneys for one choice—whic! un- 
pleasant, no doubt, but probably irre- 
mediable, until they succeed in con- 
quering thelr prejudices against a 
school system independent of recta- 
rianism,— Chicago Evening Post. 


FOR NALE OR RENT. 
The Bristol Boarding School. 


Apply to SARAH II. PIERCE & SISTERS. 
Bristol, Pa. 


LOUIS BLACK, 
1 Jefferson Ave., Detroit Michigan, 
MANUFACTUIRNG OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 

Mack's Patent Interebangenblo Spec’ acles, aud 
Sel-Attaeh'ng Spring Eye Glasses. Importer of 
alt kinds ol Optical Goode. The beat Spectacles 
ed to the By eaiyht so ae to Improve It. 


THE STATEMENT OF THE 


Direttore of the Index Asnoclatlon, conceralog 
thelr controversy with the late editor has beea 
biished aud a copy mailed to each of the stock- 
er^ Ifnot prumptly reevived, Ht will bo re 

„ Miled vm appilcst;ou. Thie statement will he 
mailed to any euhscriberof Tng INDEX on re- 


teipt of stam to pa: Inge. 
The vage med b pea a more complete 


funeral, nnd that cach should bo 


LEADING WRITERS 


* 
or 


THE INDEX. 


A SYNOPSIS 


or 


PAUL GOWER, 


BY THR AUTHOR, 


"PAUL GOWRR" la & Story of English and 


THB IN DBS , American tito; ihe toeattzaiion belug pretty 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGUINSON, 
W. J. POTTRR. 
W. H. SPENCER, 
v. W. NEWMAN, | 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. BTEVENS, 
Y. E- ABBOT. 


ES” The PHOTOGRAPH of any ONB of the olina, 


above named persone will be mailed post-paid to 
any NEW subscriber who shall remit $4.00 fur 
one year's subecripilon to Tum Impzz. 


Tu any one who shall s»nd a list ot names 
of from one to elght NEW subscribers and $3 00 
for each, a corresponding number of Photographs 
shall be malled post-paid, ta be given to these 
subscribers; and the same number of Photo- 
graphs shall also be molled, post pald, ae pre- 
mium to the sender himself. 


£^ To any ove who shall send $9.00 for three 
yeare’ subscription to Tae Inpex in advance, s 
fuil eet of the Photographe shall! be mailed post- 


paid, 


EF None of the above Photographe will be 
went, unless specially requested and unless a 
choice de made from the list. 


E» Tlie Autograph of each of the above Amer- 
ican writers will lo al) caspa accompany the cor. 
responding Photograph; bui no Aulograph can 
be sent with the Photograph of the Anglia 


writers, 


* 


equally divited between both countries., 1 
emoracer some London, some (Ruglieh) conn- 
try lite, much of New York Journallem, (nelnd- 
Ing the huümorons sml “Bohemian” side of tt: 
travel from Canada to Now Orleans; a midway 
transition, agein, to Great Beltalo, aud a return 
to the United States, where the story Virtoally 
concluder,—the cloriug scenes tranepiring in 
the Virginlan peulueuln, during McClolian's on- 
s»nccesafol campalgn there in tho eccond yoar of 
the late ovi) war. The whole narrative ocenra 
in tbe five yoars preceding that event, Incident- 
sily involving much that lod up to it, partic- 
larly seccasion-ilme ie Charleston, tonth Car- 
the Insido detatis of which are not In- 
curious. 

It lo, alao, In ihe very warp and welt of it, aa 
heterodox, ratiunalisiic, anti theological uoveli 
{te main object being the exposore of the logical 


resulta of certaja so-called rellglous opinions 


. 
on the life and character of those who hold 


them. Its author has endearored to show how 
these, often sincerc and consclentlous persons, 
are and mast be, not only not the better. but the 
worse for thelr adherence to cerialn theological 
tenets, now obsolete with nil advanced thinkers, 
but will] dreadfully potential with the unin- 
quiring and seqnlescent on hard eldes of the 
Atlantic. He exhibits how !hese opinions 
polson the kindly epring# of neinral affection, 
pervert character, and aro, |n short, utlurly 
miechivvous and deplorab'e, Thie, the fulfl- 
ment of a long-cherished purpose, has rol, he 
believes, suffered from no! helog nbtruded, di- 
dactienily or otherwise, bar allowed to Iranepire 
naturally in the course of a novel tnyolving 
more than anti-fheological objects, Lt te em 
phatlcally story, wilh a disiinci and carefnliy 
wrought-out plot, kept |n view from beginulng 


to end. 


Free Religious Association. 

The Report In pamphlet form, of ili; ANNUAL. 
Meztno of the Fase HELIGIOZS AstOCLATIOR for 
1872, can be ob!alued by applying to the Secre- 
tary, WX. J. PorreR, New Dzpronp, Mace, It 


EI Thee Photographe aro well oxecuted, are) coining eese rt hy Jol IW: Chadieick, on "Dta- 


not ou rale anywhere, and can be obtatned In no 
other way. In offering them as premiums, the 


ERTY AND Tas Cuuncnin Ammnica;" by C. D. D. 
Mille, on the question, "Doge RELIGION REP- 


ae ee ———— — 


TRACTS. 
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NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NANE 
AND THE THING. 


BY v. E. ABBOT, 


As the entire etition of Tus Inpex for March 
R (No, 167), with the exception of n smell nnm- 
her reserved for binding, bas been already ex- 
haneted, the ahoro lecture ean only be supplied 
in tract form. See ndvorilecment of INDEX 
PRICE 10 cente: 12 coples for F m. 
THE INDEX, i 
ToLepo, Ouro. 
——————M——— 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. l.—Frutbs for the ‘Times, by F. F. 
ABBOT, contains tbe ‘Fifty Affrmations © 
aod “Modern Principles," Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Species," 
says, in a letter to the Editor not originally in- 
lended for publication, but subsequently au- 
\horized (o be used:—"I have now read 
"Trutbs tor the Times, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
Unt every word.” New Edition. RICK 
10 ceni»: 12 coples, 84,00, 


No. 3.—Wear of the Living God, by U. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the debasing char 
acter cf the popular notions of God, and pre 
sents conceplicne cf him that are worthy of the 
nineteenth century. New Adiion. PRICE—^ 
cents; 12 copler, 80 cents, 


Address 


No. §.—Lecture on the Bibio, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSRY, of England, is an over- 
whelm'ng demonstration of the Imperfections 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old and the 
New Testament. New Edition. PRIQE—10 
cenie; 12 coples, $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christiau Propagandlam, by F. 
R. ABBOT, is en exposuro of tho weakness, 
cosiliness, and inetfüiclency of the Sysiem of 
Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, and 
Interesting tracts. PRICE—10 cente; 12 
copies, $1.00, 

No, 5.—* God in the Constitution,’ by 
Rev. ANTOUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposed Theological Amendment to the Uni. 
ted bisten Constitution, PRICE—10 centa; 18 
copies, £1.00. 


No. &.—*'Fhe Sabbath, by PARKER 
PILLSBURY, denonnces Babhaisrlan saper. 
olltion, New Edition,  PRICE— 10 cents; 12 
copies, $1.00, 


No, 7,.—*Compuilaory Education,” vy F. 
E. ABLOT, tunintalna tho right of every child 
lo be edocated, and the duty of the State to 
ensure it an education. PKICE—5 cents; 19 
copies, 50 conis, 


No. &—Tho Present Heuven, by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, ireats of a subject that m- 
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[For Tux INDEX.] 


The Controversy between Religion and 


Science. 


BY PROF. F. W. CLARKE, OF BOSTON, 


[Concluded.] 
Now this evidence offered by intuition, al- 
thongh of incalculable value to some Individuals, 


is toa y t extent worthless for demon- 
stral e truth or falsity of any proposition, 
For intoitlons of this kind are easily tampered 


with, They can be made to order lu periods of 
great nm excitement; and some experi- 
ences" which certain of the faithful regard as 
overwhelming are known to be mere outgrowths 
of nervous disorder. Suppose a man of science, 

having no intuitions of his own, should attem i 
to shape his belief by those of other people. 
He would ace sects and clans of religionists, each 
with its special catalogue of ‘experiences,’’ 
contradicting and quarelling with each other. 
Methodiats, tists, Spiritists, Eestaties of all 
kinds, Hindu, Pakire, and many others, all rush 
at him with sets of intuitions many of which are 
radically opposed, What Is he to do? If he ac- 
cepts one portion of the "evidence" thus offered, 
he must reject a second. And if, contrary to our 
fire eais, he should pen to have some 
intuitions of hís own, he might find them in 

direct antagonism to {hose of somo other person. 
Moreover, be will see that almost every believer, 
in re his "experiences," adds to them 
quite unconsciously a variety of deductions 
which may or may not bo properly based upon 
the supposed facts themselves. 

It becomes necessary, (hen, for the truly scien- 
life mind to distrust much of the evidence thus 
offered by Intuition. Even his own intuitions 
if be has any, cannot receive from him Implicit 
intellectual faith. For he cannot with certalnty 
say that his are all right nnd those of some other 
Person all wrong. Such arrogauce would be un- 
*jentifle, Accordingly the man ef science care- 
fully compares al! the evidenco of this sort, and 
‘ees what iatultions, apart from the deductions 
drawn from them; are common to the mnjority 
of mankind, Having thus sifted the data, he 
fompares thia clear grain with the facets and es- 
tablished doctrines of natural science, and grad- 
ually attains to an approximate solution of ench 
m feb. 
uualtalunble, he is contented to get as near cer- 
tainty as 8 can. 

ere we begin to get n glimpse of the true ro- 
lations between faith 14 rewon, and nt the 
Very heart of the seientifie method of dealing 
With religious quegiions. Almost every man of 
*jenee must hold some theological opinions, 
since A certain amount of religious thought is 
necessary to every Intelligent mind. He accord- 
ugly begins by petting his reason carefully at 
Work to weigh every problem simply upon ita 
merits, and so finds Which side is best supported 

evidence, This side ig probably the (rue one, 
though certainty is not — But tlie in- 
vestigator, in regard to many of these questions, 
ae peel oe bad mind somewhere, And hore 

es play. Like oll upon water. 

2 the troubles of the reason abd gives (ho 
e one n goes forward like a pioneer: 
nd finda n home forfaith. Better homes, an 
— pled resting-places may be found by-nud-by 
P et both reason and faith gain conteutment 


E Qresentday. 

QN th mdliifice faith. Faith in one doctrine 

othe her prevent or necessitate faith in an- 

innen., Thus faith, being tlie Index of the mind’s 
belief, grows by a sort of evolution, and 
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follows the path of a logic which la sometimes 
difficnit to express. Hos. then, let us ask, does 
the faith of the scientifieman in Nature's reve- 
lations affect his theological belief? In entering 
upon this inquiry we must be careful not to 
transcend the present limits of p alcal science. 
We are to discuss, not the pro die position of 
the scientist a hundred years hence, but his ac- 
tual attitude to-day. Now, however it may be 
by-and-by, a true student of Nature may have 
faith in God, in moral law, in Immortality, 
based upon evidence which seems to him entirely 
distinct from that upon which the creed ef mnte- 
rial science rests. He may believe in these 
things, and strengthen his belief with 
drawn from the world of the senses, 
in a Divine Being may be n oe with the 
argument from design, which he of all men can 
frame the most skilfully. He may concéive of 
mind as essentially distinct from matter, and, 
recognizing the permanence of the one, draw 
from it an analogy to prove the Immortality of 
the other, These doctrines he may believe, and 
still be at war with many theologians, His faith 
in sclence may so modify his beliefs regardin, 

the relations between the world of matter an 

the world of mind, the visible universe and the 
invisible Deity, a3 to render them adverse to the 
majority of creeds and churches. The character 
of this modification is the proper aim of our 


uod 

‘Two beliefs are fundamental in the creed of 
science; n belief in the orderliness of Nature. 
and a belief in the capacity of the human mind 
to understand it. Order is Heaven's first law,” 
and the supremacy of intellect its second. 
Without these beliefs no science could exist. 
No regular sequences could be studied. No true 
reasouing from observed facts would be possible, 
The faith of man in nntural law, his expecta- 
tion that the aun will rige to-morrow because it 
rose to-day, his confidence in gravitation, and 
in the beneficent effects of warmth and Il t, 
are but expressions of tbese bellefs, ‘The thinker 
puts these articles of his creed even more 
strongly than the every day man of the world, 
He cannot conceive of existence independent of 
Jaw. Wisdom, truth, rectitude, are to him but 
synonyms of law. Law, regular and inviolate, 
governs the order of all things. It is the frame 
work of the universe; the ruler of all change; 
an essential portion of God himself. Perfect law 
is perfect love, wisdom, and beneflcenee; and 
these are Deity. 

Armed with tlils flrm belief inlaw, the man of 
science investigates Nature. Gradually he 
brings within the domain of regularity, phenom- 
enn which seem to prove the existence of the 
wildest disorder. Chaos censes to exist. lain, 
for which sav: pray, is found to be subject to 
systematic conditions as much as the revolutions 
of the plunets. Sickness in traced to filth, care- 
lessness, and foul nir. Insanity is no longer 
ascribed to diabolical possession, nor sre hysterl- 
cal fita attributed to witeheraft. Butseience has 
made ull these forward steps in spite of the oppo- 
sition of theological experts. The scription of 
physical evils to demons, witches, or special Di- 
vine wrath, waslong upheld by preachers, iu the 
face of unecumulating evidence. Some of these 
religioniats still cling to the old. medieval faith. 
Prayers for fruitful seasons, for the recovery of 
the sick, for abundant harvests, the abatement 
of pestilence, the aversion of calamities, are 
daily offered up in all Christian lands. And 
when n man of science recently suggested n test 
for the efficacy of such prayers, ehurchmen all 
over the world scouted the notion ns profane. 
“Believe without proof,” said they.  ''Prove 
first nid. believe afterwards,’ said science. 

But the clerical party, as usual, hus mistaken 
the attitude of scienee, and accused it of trying 
to abolish prayer, Science, they say, should not 
meddle with such sacreal matters; let it atick to 
its own business, and leave morals alone; it 
ought not to pry into the communion of man 
with God. But they forget that this question of 
prayer ia twofold. Prayer may be studied with 
reference either to its moral or [ta physical ef- 
fects; and perhaps it may be proved ta have no 
physical merit whatever, without Its moral val- 
ue being in the least impaired, It may briug 
consolation and peace to the mind, comfort the 
weary and distressed, strengthen the weak of 
faith, and yet bè unable to ralse a straw from the 
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und or change the direction of a aunbeam, 
t may help the soul, but leave the body un- 
aided. "With all this the mnn of science has lit. 
tle to do, His tests do not touch these questions. 
He may even believe most firmly in prayer, and 
still have no confidence in its assert medicinal 
powers. Asa man of sclence, he wishes to know 
whether prayer has any physical value, And 
the question is only to be answered by physical 
evidence and physical teats. These tests must 
be applied, Attempts to evade them, efther by 
denunciation or otherwise, are weak, futile, and 
demonstrative of scanty faith on the part of the 
pom objectors. Science has shown sickness to 
n lone result of purely. natural lawa which, in 
ong run, work ¢ y for universal . 
WI n wise Deity interfere with thelr action C- 
cause of the prayers of a few men? Can we ex- 
ct God to gratify our wishes b thwarting the 
aws which he himself instituted? This the sci- 
mio man ls disinclined to believe, It may be 
Bo, but he demands the proof of it. Until that 
proof shall be forthcoming, he withholds belief. 

This faith in perfect order renders the scientist 
a sceptle about miracles. They are so contra 
to the commonly observed sequences of events 
that he cannot easily believe in them. He can- 
not prove that the miraculous is impossible, per- 
haps, but he can show that his doubts have good 
foundations, But of course his attitude towards 
the ‘miraculous depends much upon the defini- 
tion of „miracle. Tf a subversion of law is 
meant by It, then science rejects the conception 
once for all as unworthy of a moment's consider- 
ation. If, on the other hand, a miracle is defined 
88 an interposition of higher laws, guided 
wise volition, selence admita that a fair fleld [s 
opened for discussion, 

Well, then, according to this second definition, 
miracles may have occurred. The dead may 
have been raised, the blind made to see, water 
transformed to wine. Saints may have proved 
their merit, not by kind and generous deeds, but 
by feats of magic; and the uncleaned toe-nalls 
of dirty martyrs may have cured diseases which 
baffled all the disciples of Galen. Science can- 
not prove that such events never occurred. But 
it can pronounce them quite unworthy of belief 
except upon the very strongest and most detailed 
evidence; and it can pile up probabilities against 
them more rapidly than proofs can be accumu- 
lated in thelr behalf. 

Asa general rule, extraordinary events need 
extrao cu evidence to prove them real. The 
mind naturalty demands less testimony for com- 
mon than for uncommon things, Were a friend 
to tell me that he had seen a man fall from & 
fourth-story window into tho street, I should not 
hesitate to believe him, But if he said that the 
man leaped from tho street into a fourth-story 
window, then, no matter how truthful my friend 
might habitually be, T should demand the strong- 
est of corroborative testimony before f could leud 
credit to the fale. Doubt would be a duty under 
the circumstances. No one but the most credu- 
lous of ninnles could belleve at once without 
questioning. The same polley of caution 13 
needed in testing the rcality of alleged miracles, 
and is practised in most instances by nearl all 
Intelligent minds. Iven the men who believe 
most firmly in the miracles of eighteen centuries 
ago are very critical with regard to marvels said 
to occur in our own tImes. ith these people it 
is reasonable to suppose that the sun s still for 
the convenience of a Jewish army, but absurd to 
believe that men can be made to float In the air 
without visible support to-duy. With miracles 
as with mountains, itis “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.” 

th regard to the evidence by which the 
truth of the miraculous is to be established, there 
is plainly but one kind: the evidence of human 
testimony, A miracle is something so far out of 
the ordinary course of events that no à priori 
reasoning can help us much towards belief in it. 
It stands alone, to be positively verifled only by 
eye-witnesses. We who are often deceived by 
our own senses must put our trust In the senses 
of others. Henrsay evidence" is all we have to 
goby. From thls we must eliminate the „per- 
sonal error" of the observer, Admitting his 
truthfulness, we must consider whether he was 
critically competent. Did he scrutinize closely 
and welgh with care; or wns he hastily and 
blindly credulous, like the victims of fortnne-tel- 
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lers ond qa doctors to-day? We all of us 


w e of undoubted honesty whose testi- 
4 — the supernatural ls absolutely 
worthless. They are so easy to convince that 
any charlatan has them in his power. No ab- 
surdity is too groat for their bellef. Then again 
we must ask whether our witness may not have 
been too partial. Did the alleged m racle tend 
to confirm his prejudices? Was he anxious to 
believe? For it is much easier to accept n mira- 
cle which barmonizes with our views than one 
which militates against them. When we read 
of a championship match in miracles, we must 
ask whether our account was written by Moses 
or byan Egyptian, One side may tell one story, 
and another, another. . 

If now wo demand extraordinary evidence 
for the extraordinary event, we have firet to 
settle all these questions about our observer. He 
must be a man of unusual candor, intelligence, 
im iality, judgment, aud acuteness, In 

erto command our atteution, he must give 
us full details concerning the miracle which he 
describes, and refer us to good witnesses other 
than himself. His mere assertion that a miracle 
took place is not enough. ‘The assertion must be 
supported before we enn scientifically belleve. 
Bat unfortunately there is no miracle on record 
whose chronicler is known to fulfil all these re- 
quisites. In most instances miracles are cited in 
proof of certain particular opinions; are the 
credentinls of some saint or martyr, and have 
been recorded by pious believers iù the doctrine 
to bo established, Too often the relation comes 
to us at second-hand, like the “authentic enses" 


of ghost-seelng of to-day. The recorder is partial, 
credulous, and blinded by enthusiasm. He tells 
us not only what he hae seen, but also what he 
has heard; and is not over-nico with regard to 


the sources of bis information. An avowed 
—.— he is daunted by no Improbabilities. 
erhaps he has been reared iu some land where 
a belief in magic is almost universal. All these 
considerations, and many more, tend to vitiate 
his testimony. 

Let us specialize n little, aud see how the 
scientific man stands towards the popular faith. 
Many of the most strenuous defenders of the 
miraculous limit their belief. They practically 
exert that miracles never occurred except 
among the ancient Jews, and never occur to- 
day. The miracles of the Bible are all real; 
everything else is spurious. The wonders re- 
corded of Apollonius of 'l'yana, und of the great 
multitude of Christlau hermits and devotecs, 
are nothing but silly tales. The spiritists of to- 
day are all impostors. Our miracles, which sus- 
taln our theories, are alone genuine. Gol seems 
to have lost the power which he exerted of old. 

In this attitude the man of science cannot 
stand. Faith, with him, lives not apart from 
perfect fairness, If he is to believe in miracles 
nt all, he must compare the various records, and 
accept by preference those which are best sup- 
ported by evidence. Although there is not one 
miracle which can command belief, some are 
better sustained than others. ‘Those claimed by 
the modern spiritists are perhaps the best 
vouched for. e know the witnesses person- 
ally, and have every detail given, yet find seep- 
ticlam necessary. So much is imposture thut we 
are forced into excessive caution. We must not 
let jugglery deceive us. We know how easlly a 
credulous man is self-deluded. Sensorial im- 
pressions affect him, aud psychological marvels 
excite his wonder. We doubt his testimony, 
even while admitting his honor. We cannot 
believe these tales, we say, until we have seen 
nnd experienced for ourselves, They may be 
true, but more evidence js necessary. Even if 
€ ^ seeming miracles may be misinter- 
preted, 

Going back a century or two in time, we come 
tothe miracles worked at the tomb of Dencon 
Paris. Here are marvels vouched by the aft- 
davita of many eye-witnesses, The sick were 
. healed in great numbers, Yet we 
doubt. onderful things happened, beyond 
question; but were they miracles? ‘lhe witnes- 
Bas were hiassed, aud probably exaggerated very 
much. We are therefore reluctant to accept 
their conclusions. 

The farther back into history we pursue our 
researches, the more abundant we shall find our 
materials become. At every shrine, by ever 
holy man or woman, miracles were performed. 
The l was charged with the miracu- 
lous. If half the tales were true, sickness should 
have been abolished during the dark ages, since 
the invalid needed only to touch some relic or 
visit some holy place in order to be cured. There 
were miracles by the thousand, and yet none 
Was supported by the evidence we demand, 
Mere assertions are given us, and nothlug more. 
and popular tales, are transformed into 
ties. The belief in miracles went hand in 
2 with a faith In magic, witchcraft, ghosts, 

rr dragons, giants, and vampires, 

g r awhile we get Into Scriptural times. 

— dere marvels indeed! Thousands of intclli- 
gon 2 and women who laugh at Bpiritism ns 
urch aud reject the traditions of the Romish 
th urch, belleve devoutly in these miracles of 
the entrar omre, (ue supported? Dy 

ence wi common sense 
demanda? By testimony stronger than the vol- 


timo. 
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umes of affidavits to the miracles at the tomb of 
Paris? By witnesses better competent to ob- 
serve than those who testify to modern cascs of 
stigmata? . Do we even know who the witnesses 
were? No. Every requisite necessary for the 
demonstration of a miracle is wanting. Certain 
writers, who are practically anonymous so far as 
our real knowledge of their Identity is concerned, 
and of whose powers of observation we know 
nothing, make certain stran; statements. 
They say that miracles occurred, and we find 
that sore other people believed the stories at the 
But whether these writers saw the mirn- 
cles or only heard of them, we do not know. 
No details are given, and there is no corrobora- 
tive testimony. We know, however, that the 
revords were written among a people beleving 
in magic, and that, however pure of mind an 
lofty of purpose the authors may have been, they 
were both partial and enthusiastic. Lacking, 
then, the extraordinary evidence for the extra- 
ordinary events, we say, not that the alleged 
miracles never happened, but that we have no 
adequate grounds for believing in them, This is 
the true selentifie position, Were the man of 
science to uceept these miracles of Scripture, he 
would feel bound to accept also the wonderful 
cures at the tomb of Paris, and the mysterious 
perturbatious of furniture claimed by the medi- 
ums of to-day. These modern marvels are 
much more strongly sustained than those of the 
aucient Hebrews. The latter are even less ered- 
ible than the strange stories told at the witeh- 
craft trials of two centuries ago. 

It would searecly be worth while to go much 
farther in u paper of this scope. Eeclestastics 
and men of science come into collision nt so 
manuy points that volumes have been filled with 
their controversics. Each of these pointe, pro 
erly treated, would need a book by itself, MN y 
purpose has been to illustrate the antagonism 
rather thun to discuss it exhaustively, und to 
show in what attitude science really stands 
towards religion. Tho thorough scientific man 
cares solely for the truth. He has no feeling of 
opposition towards religion as such, His hostil- 
ity is directed at certain unscientific doctrines 
ni vahped by certain unscientific men. These 
doctrines, which are commonly taught in con- 
nection with various theological ideas, and even 
eonfounded with them, stand op 1 to what 
he knows to be the truth. ‘Therefore they must 
be overthrown, Doubtless the scientist and the 
theologian often misunderstand each other, and 
wrangle about mere terms. Only, the misunder- 
standing is most frequently on the ecclesiastical 
side of the house. The Churchman, seeing a 
minor point doubted, is apt to feel that his whole 
system isin danger. The Church held a belief 
in witeheraft to be essential to religion; but 
witeheraft fell. The clergy thought that mad- 
men were d by devils and should be 
burned alive, until scieuce taught otherwise. 
And to-day the priesthood asserts that super- 
natural agencies can control the order of Na- 
ture. Not proven," says science, The ecien- 
tifie man proved that the world was not created 
in six days, and ecclesiastics accused him of 
teaching that God did not create it ut all. In ev- 
ery caso the men who have put the assertions of 
Hebrew literature against the truths of science 
have had to give way. Mere assertions could 
not stand nst evidence. At every atep in 
the controversies which have arisen, the Church 
seems to have exhibited wilful stupidity. It has 
not only misinterpreted science, but it has failed 
to understand its own limitations. It has indeed 
“become ns n little child, —a mere infant reach- 
ingout to grasp the moon. 

ut the main diflleulties have been due to dif- 
ferences of method. The sects have all followed 
vicious and clumsy Intellectual plans. They as- 
sume too miuch in their premises, and verify too 
little. In consequence ee contradict ench 
other like the blind men who visited the cle- 
phant. Science, on the contrary, verifies every- 
thing as far us verification is possible. It strives 
to account for the phenomena of Nature by ra- 
tional processes, and puts but little faith in 
dreams, visions, aud inexplicable marvels. It 
m suspended to snap judgments, and abso- 
ute doubt to irrational though comforting belief. 
It is knowledge in a state of evolution. Growth 
and development are essential to its being. Re- 
ligion must become science before it can conquer 
the world, For science is truth, and all truth is 


unity. 
——M—— — 


The New York Sun heads its account of the 
Ministerial meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that city not long ago, thus: "Real 
old-fashioned hell—sad falling off in the Meth- 
odist Church—going to heaven on sheet music— 
eternal damnation not enough preached,"— 70- 
ledo Blade. 


There wasonce an old woman who, in answer 
toa visiting almoner's inquiries ns to how she 
did, said: “Ob, sir, the Lord is very good to me; 
I've lost my husband and eldest son, nnd m 
youngest daughter, and I'm half blind, and 
can't sleep or move about for the rheumatics; 
but I've got two teeth left in my head, and, 
praise and bless his holy name, they're opposite 
each other!“ It hus been said this old woman 
was thankful for small mercies, 


[Entored according to Act of Con # tu the year 18,3, b 
Y. E. Ansor, in the Unico of the Librarian of Cong il 
Washington] * eren. * 
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CONTAINS EXPLANATIONS AND CONIIDEN(CES, 


It might be that Paul'a reception by his grand- 
rents involved such a social contrast to what 
e had quilted, as to incite a desire for n warmer 
welcome; or simply because he wanted to see 
Richard Sabin as soon as possible; or that he 
was influenced by another object, which the 
reader will easily surmise: but, whatever the 
reason, on the day after his arrival in London 
he took a cab und was driven to Great James 
Street, where he found both Dick and the red- 
bearded Mops, who halled his appearance with 
that rough, hearty, unpretentious kindness which 
men generally bestow upon a returned friend 
and ex-invalid, It was with extreme plensure 
that he responded to their salutations; aid, sest- 
ing himself in the old familiar room again, sur- 
veyed the old familiar pipes, prints, and pictures, 
and snuffed up the ever-predominant atmo- 
sphere of “turps'’ and tobacco; while smoking 
their accustomed calumets, Richard and Mr. 
Humphries beamed upon him from opposite 
chairs. One of the delights attendant on ab- 
sence, or a holiday, is the getting back to our ac- 
eustomed associations; as the satisfaction of con- 
valescence is not n little augmented by one's 
friends’ congratulations. 

As soon ag he lind heard Paul's account of his 
illness, recovery, and eonutry sojourn, Mr. Huni- 

bries uprose and departed to hia own room, 
caving Sabin and his visitor together; when, 
after some further conversation, the latter untur- 
aly inquired about Dick's interview with Mr. 
Wheeler (alluded to in his letter), and whether 
anything had transpired therein of interest (o 
himself. 

“Well, not much," the other responded. He 
came here one morning and introduced himself, 
having got my address at Newman Street 
whither he had been invited by Kitty and 
Frank, as I think you know, It seems he had 
promised your governer a personal report of you; 
and missing ‘you on one occasion, and finding 
you floored by illness on another, thought it 
worth while poop A me up ust to nsk a few 
questions. I gave him u ig y favorable de- 
scription of you, of course. I thought, from 
the drift of his inquiries, that he wanted 
to know whether you'd be likely to have 
any objections to going to Americn; upon 
which point I left him in no doubt what- 
ever. Perhaps your father distrusted the shelv- 
ing of his message, unless it reached the per- 
son most concerned. Wheeler was evidently 
acquainted with his history and aware of 
the family peculiarities,” Richurd spoke rather 
drily, having neither forgotten nor furgiveu Mr. 
2 Mrs. Gower’s descent upon the house of 

n, 

“I wish I had aeen him," said Paul; which 
remark aet his friend criticising the American's 
appearance and behavior. ‘He was very civil," 
he said, in conclusion, “but I didn't much like 
him; he seemed so confoundedly hard-natured 
nnd business-like—just the kind of man who'd 
set his foot on anybody's face if it lay 
in his way, or would help him to clim 
upwards. if your governor resembles him—to 
be sure there no reason why he should—I don’t 
faney you'll get on very well together.” 

The conversation then naturally turning on 


the young meu's plans of emigration, Dick 
frankly admitted that he was no more pre 
with money for the expenses of the vo than 


he had been an 3 ) ; 
sequence (or e didn't 80), 
pro; tod tive to tho means of transit, 
which Paul had not, until then, contemplated. 
"Now you've got a hundred and odd pounds iu 
pocket," he said, of course you'd be wanting to 
go clase, in a steamer, like aswell. Well, 1 
an't be able to afford that, or don't care to. 
should prefer roughing it and taking one’s chan- 
ces of it's proving more amusing. ‘The steerage 
of a liner ought to be a picturesque place for 
sketching and free-and-easy observation of onc's 
fellow-passengers. I'm never seasick, you 
know, and should like a wholo month or more of 
salt water—it must be such perfect loafing, wilh 
no remorse to follow, because you can’t doany- 
thing else. Besides, thero's a kind of impropri- 
ety lu making a ten faya jump from the 
world to the new—from heavy apa etable 
and cularly over-civilized and self-righteous 
old Eugland into democratic and bumptious and, 
I imagine, rather underdone America. | a 
have time to realize the fact that there's three 


; and, perhaps in con- 
a 


1 * 


thousand iniles between them; and that Colum- 


bus really did something.” 


t t will Harry Franklin say ?" demanded 
Vnd. DUM: taken aback by the proposition ; 
for, as his friend su ested, liia self-esteem had 

e possession of money, nnd 


risen a little with 
ian contingencies, 
ach, be? be willing enough." 


ihere ensued 


dered the best repast that th 


the commission of w 


ly meal. 
— nds in his pocket, an 


seemed to revive in his memory 
— to assert his Independence, É 
He lon 


“Well, it bas blown over now, though It 
Inever saw the 
governor eo riled in my life—he was actually ill- 
beur with a sore 


wasn’t pleasant while it lasted. 
about it —&a vi asa 

im apnea everybody ; just ns if they'd been 
in a conspiracy to d 
ily and put him in & hunisting position, You 
kuow he never thinks or means harm toa living 
soul, ġo it was 
on to in such a confoundedly unex- 

pected andundeserved manuer. He has forgot- 
wn rather than forgiven | 
want to hurt your feelings, Paul, but it was nn 


infernal shame and an outrage; and after what 


has happened, you see, it won't do for you to 
show up at the house any more," 

"f don't intend to," groaned poor Paul: “but 
Kate—what does she say? Sve doesn't. blame 
me for this wretched business, I hope %™ 

"Nobody blames you, old boy," Sabin an- 
swered, with much kindness,  "We* under- 
stand all about it. Wo were all 50 
for your illness; and when I couldn't call 
at Sam's, to inquire about you, Mills dii. 
I hope you didn't think I neglected you, eh?” 
Dick drank n glass of wine, hesitated a litt c, aud 
continued. 

"About Kate and yourself, l'a none of my 
business. You know best how you parted, and 
whether it's all up between you or not. I believe 
*he has been devilish miserable ever since, and 
I thluk It served her right, I know the old lady 
scolded her infernally. She's going Into tho 
country for a change—to Thor Parva—and, if 

it, will stay there for some time,’ I 
‘lon't want to Interfere, or to hurt your feelings ; 
butif I wero you I'd give it u altogether, It 
wont pay, you may bet your life of it. She ls 
sorry, now, and hurt and humiliated; but crying 
won't wash out nature; and when she’s go 
over it, ahe'll sink the chapel going—for she’s 
taken to that—and be just the same ns ever. 
he's ever so much older than you, though she 
don't admit it. Character is the one thing that 
Never alters. Kate ulways was u coquette, and 
always will be; she used to try it on with my 
^ehoolfellowa, when she coul hardly toddle, 
and set them to fisticuffs about her. Look here, 
now; If you come together again, what follows? 
You are going to America for an indefinite time 
—all your life, probably ; well, If you can depend 
on your own constancy (and they say the Yan- 
keg girls nro deucedly pretty) are you sure of 
liem? You'll write letters to one another until 
au ro both sick and tired of them and of the 
= 8 altogether, ry ap Rede — * 
ong engagement (an are q 
4 . to zem), with the dead certainty of, 
at least, Kitty's tiring of it and — wing o 
Wer the first opportar ty that presenta itself, 

‘It's clear that you're not in love, Dick," an- 
Wered Paul, ruefully, ‘Your counsel ia terribly 
matter-of-fact, and not at all complimentary to 

‘I's kindly i * 
little: dan M ntended," Sabin said, flushing a 
Bitls who would walt ever so long for a fellow, 
and be worth the walting for; but Is Kate one 
of em? She might have been, 
kad been bro of us might 
havo been different. ve 
kept a uncommonly strict hand over you at 
ome, but It may be that you are not so much 


to his friend's ordinary 
1 Paul, who did not 
ke, Diek was evolving 
own 8 m 
nary an rlia m e 

ne who might have born ware 


opinions rather s r. 
now that, While ha & 


—̃ — 


And here 
an AMAN ho hl nn meh 
o decision worth mentioning, was 
— terminated by Paul's inviting Richard 
to dine with him at an old-fashioned tavern 1n 
Holborn (familiar to the latter), where he or- 
rice” ett te 
ment eould produce; and where the 
pre for two hours, during which time 
the founder of the r dM 
asure, buch as one m. suppose a) ea 
ple utu and sgreenble sin, for 
he knew that he was expected bome to the fam- 
But with the peus part of fifty 
+ a Inen} CRM of in- 
ich his return to the house o nd- 
Say. fre felt 


, of course, to ascertain the effect of 
Mr, and Mre, Gower's interference in Newman 
Street, and probably hoped that Richard would 
volunteer some information. on the subject; but 
Sabin said not n. word until, towards the close of 
the entertainment, Paul ventured on a timig 
question, when his friend spoke out with his cus- 
frankness 


wer the dignity of the fam- 
ticularly d—d hard to bè 


now, and—I don't 
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thy to aspire to the loy P 
17 In de e love of an 
led Ruth Gower, 


too, Dick was not unwilling to allow himself t 
be diverted from the task of d ging his als- 
— persuading his friend out of his passion 
“However, it's of no use re tting It now," t 
continued, refilling his glass ani "i nting an: 
other elgar, “Lets talk About something else— 
wasn't il very cold in the country?“ And 
though Paul made one or two efforts nt return- 
ing to the subject nearest his beart, Richard 
auey. N dmm and nothing more could 
extrac m him concerning it, du 

the rest of the interview, dS a 

amends from Mills 


Paul promus himself 
who, he knew, would prove ns communicative aa 
could bo desired. With this object, after he had 
accompanied Sabin back to his odgiugs (whither 
Diek waa obliged to return, in order to resume 
Work on a big lithographie stone, to the com- 
pletion of which he was pledged by n certain 

our), he betook himself stralghtway to Soho 
Square, hoping to find the per drawing-mnater 
nt Mr. big 'a office; asit happened to be one of 
tho days upon which he gave lessons to the pupils, 
But he was too late; the Holborn ban uet had 
been protracted too long, and Milla de- 
parted: nor could the very friendly reception of 
the young gentlemen of their late comrade make 
amenda to him for the disappointment. Bo it 
only remained for him to return home by way of 
Newman Street, that he might have the melan- 
choly satisfaction of looking at tlie house fraught 
with so many recollections to him (there were 
two quart pots ornamenting the area-railings), 
and from which he felt as if lie had been ex. 
cluded for years; after which he went back to 
his grandfather's, expecting n scolding or nt least 
inquiry as to the cause of his absence, and rather 
Inclined to mutiny and put forth a general de- 
Claration of independence. But the old lady 
only gave him a queer, scrutinizing look, asked 
if he had dined, and talked of indifferent mat- 
ters during the rest of the evening. 

It was not until sonie days had elapsed that he 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with his 
humble friend; when, partly in the course of a 
walk about Soho Square, partly at their accus- 
tomed coifee-house, Mills confirmed in detail 
what Vaul had already learned from Richard 
Babiu. Miss Kate, he snid, had altered very 
much aud become very religious. She went (o 
chapel with her mother on Wednesday even- 
ings, us well as twice on Sundays, aud had joined 
n Blote-ciass, Likewise—and here tlie listener 
pricked up his ears—she bad discarded Mr. Mif- 
Hin. Ho came to the house as usual after the 
catastrophe, and seemed ns much in love ns 
ever, bul Kate sedulously avoided him; and, un- 
der tbe combined influences of her disfavor, the 
advances of "the kitten" (who thought it a good 
opportunity to secure the transfer of his affec- 
tions towards herself), and old Sabin's newly-de- 
veloped distrust of young men visitors, Mr, Mif- 
flin’s calls hnd declined, until they finally ceased 
altogether. He had taken his farewell in n moat 
dismal and heart-rending copy of verses. which, 
confided to Frank for delivery, bad been by him 
adapted to the tune of “The King of the Canni- 
bal Islands,’ and sung all over the house; and 
ultimately devoted, in its paper form, to making 
o kite for Tittle Arty. 

Paul could have hugged Mills for this Intelli- 
gence. ‘The thrill of pleasure which he felt at the 
news told him, for the first time, how much la- 
tent hope he had morally cherished. Yes! he 
loved her still; though his passion had been 
sorely bruised, wounded, and humiliated, He was 
eager to believe that she had repented of the 
past and would amend for the future; acting in 
nl] things, as became her true self—of course the 
ideal of his imagination. He attached but little 
importance to her religious impressions, think- 
ing, with her brother, that they would prove 
merely temporary. But what did she say about 
him? be anxiously demanded. Here Mills’ in- 
formation was Jess satisfactory, though he strove 
to render it as agreeable as possible, 

She had really been very sorry for his iliness, 
attributing it to her own misconduct on that 
night; and blaming herself soseverely that even 
V desisted from the sisterly duty of boaping 
additional coals of fire upon her hend: and, 
turning sharp round, justified her vehemontly 
and abused Mr. Mitin, imputing to his unlucky 
appearance in the house, and passion far Kate, 
the whole of the mischief. She had cried a 
good deal, and pronounced herself a wicked, 
miserable girl, quite unworthy of Paul's affec- 
tion or even of his friendship. She had wished 
herself dead—which of course meant out of her 
present trouble—or that he had never known her, 
She had gone about the house looking so wretched 
that everybody pitied her, and her parents 
feared for her health, which Jolin Sabin proposed 
to improve by the country trip already alluded 
to by Richard; while his wife recommended 
Calvinistie Methodism as the ghe thing needful 
for insuring her daughter's welfare, both In this 


equally Ideal 
Whose outward appearance reser 


words had revived 
certain impressions, received in a brief Interview 


and induced a 
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life and that which is to tome. And th 
Mills said, she certainly thought moro of dan 
of coytblug else: she had regained h 
sure, but was much sobered in d 
uf only for her family duties on 
nally, she considered that the ‘en ement'““ 
tween Paul nnd herself had been broken ome 
the ndvantage of both parties. She was afraid 
that she could not make him happy: they were 
unsuited to cach other and perhaps, had better 
not meet again. She hoped that behad forgiven 
and would forget her; and had no doubt that, 
some aay, he would discover somebody more ca- 
peii of appreciating his worth and devotion. 
or her part, she expected to bean old maid and 
Was quite resigned to that destiny. 
The natural upshot of all which was that Paul 
Went home and wrote a long letter to her, ex- 
pressive of his most ardent, most unc le 


hangeab 
affection ; nnd, next day, committed it te Mills 
for dellvery, 


——— 
The Sunctunry of Superstition, 


TuE EviDENCE,—The Bible contains the la: 
of the most high God, 1t founds its claim to 
this divine origin oi the harmony of its facts 
With the records of universal „on the 
moral character of ita inspired penmen, on the 
sublime yet simple majesty of atyle, on the 
excellence of Ita doctrines, on tha purity of its 
morals, oh the rapidity with which Its truths 
were originally promu N under circumstan- 
cos the most unpromi ng, and on the evidence 


of indisputable miracl 1 — 
awk n es and prophecy.— Sunday 


CosvEssioN oF Mrs, LYDIA BIIERMAN, TIHE 
Mun pgmess,—]It is about six weeks since I began 
to feel oppressed inwardly; to have an inward 
ati ©; sometimes was pressure on my heart. 
I felt and I felt as though I wanted. to tell 
but I could not make up my mind to doit, 1 
kept feeling so bad, and I thought I could give 
all up to Christ aud confess to him and all would 
be ght, and I would not let the world know 
anything about it. That is what I thought. 

I LAY AWAKE NIGHTS 
thinking about It; could not sleep and could not 
eat, ‘The jallor'a wife will tell you that I did not 
eat anything, Finally one night I made up my 
mind that I would give myself up to Christ and 
confess everything and I did. I knelt down and 
gnid I was sorry, and asked him to forgive mo. 
1 felt better then; I felt that the burden was 
pone, nnd that I wasforgiven. When I felt that 

must confess it to the world, I felt it was m 
duty to do that, that others might be warned. 
felt that 1 could not be forgiven unless that was 
done, In the morning I called to Mrs. Webster. 
(This was on Thursday, the 26th day of De- 
cember. ) 

OVENING HER ITEART TO WEBSTER, 


I called her in and said, "Mts. Webster, I ani 
a very wicked woman," nnd she sald she guessed 
I was not very wicked now. 

I said, But I have been a very wicked 
woman, havn't T?" 

She said, T know you have been, but I think 
you bave become a good woman,” 

I said that I felt Mint I wanted to let every- 
body know how bad I had been, and that I 
eould not be forgiven unless I did. 

She spoke to Mr. Webster, and he came in tho 
next morning and asked me if I wanted to make 
a confession, and I said I did. Then of course I 
told him, After I made up my mind I folt bet- 
tor, and after I told him all the 

OPPRESSION WAS GONE FROM MY HEART, 
and ever sines I have been perfectly contented 
and my mind isat ease, T feel that Y know that 
God has forgiven me, and that after I am dona 
here I shall have s home there with him. I 
made up my mind that I would give up every- 
thing in this world nnd think nor care for any- 
thing here, 

I think it was on Christmas that Mrs, Crumb 
came here to talk to me, and that it was she and 
her talking to me and praying with me that 
hel me to do this; and a great donl Is owing 
to Mr. Lutz. He was here on Christmas day. 
Mrs, Crumb was the means of my making up 
my mind finally to 

GIVE MYSELF UP TO CITRIST. 

I would like the world to know how I feel. I 
feel that I have given up all hold on the warid, 
and that I have given Christ my heart, an 
that my trust isin him. Years ngo I ae R pro 
fessor of religion, snd always thought I had re- 
ligion, but I know now that I never was a 
Christian. I always used to think I was, but 
I know I was not, or would not have done as 

did. 
/ Tt itt remarked to her that her quarters In 
the State-prison would not be as plensant as 
those she had occupied, she remarked that she 
did not care; she had placed herself entirely In 
God's hands, and was rendy to bear what he 

laced upon her, She also sald she wanted 

‘hristian ple to know how she felt, and not 
to have them paint her case as bad as some 
murderers.— New York Herald, 
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— . 
TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE INDEX ARSO- 
CIATION. 


I wish to thank those stockholders of the In- 
dex Association who have sent me, without any 
request of mine, their proxies for the Annual 
Meeting. It is my full purposo to attend that 
meeting; and I hope there to form an opinion— 
which I have not yet allowed myself to do— 
upon the main questions at issue, Should I be 
absolutely prevented from going, I propose to 
entrust these proxies to the most impartial and 
honest substitute I can find. I shall avoid those 
now engaged in the controversy, if possible; for 
though they may be honest, they can hardly be 
impartial. 

Where instructions have been given, I shall 
obey them; where otherwise, I shall use my 
own best judgment. Should I be compelled to 
send a substitute, it will be with the same direc- 
tions. But I would earnestly urge every stock- 
holder to attend the Annual Meeting, if posal- 
ble; and meanwhile to withbold his Judgment 
upon the points at issue between the contending 
parties. It is already evident that these cannot 
be fairly investigated, except on the spot. 

Taos, WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
President Index Association. 
Newvort, R. I., April 9, 1873. 


——————— 

The poor women of Utah have at least one 
right granted to them by the laws of that terri- 
tory—that of obtaining a divorce for ten dollars, 
which the husband has to pay. 


è8— — 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham is to write a new life 
of Theodore Parker, This he ls to do with the 
approval and coöperation of Mrs, Parker. It is 
a noble life in the hands of a most fit biog- 
rapher, 


A lady—Miss Smiley—has been preaching to 
large audiences in some of the Orthodox pulpits 
in Boston. How can Boston Orthodoxy forget 
that their Holy Bible" says, through the lips of 
Bt. Paul, "Let your women keep silence in the 
churches”? Miss Smiley is described ns having 
“beautiful eyes" and a “sweet voice.’ Ah, per- 
haps these are what made the Orthodox minis- 
ters of our modern Athens forget brother Paul's 
injunction! In the interest of the infallible 
Bible, we appeal from these sentimental but re- 
creant clergy to Rev. Dr. Justin D, Fulton. 


— eo ——— 

M'Elhaney, who was hung quite recently 
in Cambridge, Mass., for wife-murder, partook 
of the “Lord's Bupper" just before execution, 
listened with great pleasure to the singing of the 
hymns, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” and “Just as 
Iam, without one plea," and received from the 
attendant clergyman the blessed assurance of 
“salvation by the blood of Jesus.” What a 
murderous nnd sanguinary affair all through ! 
In the first place, n murder nineteen bundred 
years ago; and then these two recent murders 
—one by a man crazed with passion, the other 
by the State of Massachusetts in its coolest mo- 
ment, The first and the last took place, one to 
condone and the other to punish the second, 
Thus both Church and State make one blood- 
stain wash out another. And all this is religion 
and law, Christianity and civilization ! 


TEE INDEZ- 


THE UNBELIEF OF CHRISTIANS, 


Tt ia, perhaps, natural that those who belong to 
the Christian communion should charge those 
who do not with being infidels and unbelievers. 
So long and so blindly have Christians taken it 
for granted that Christianity Is tho sum and 
acme of true belief, that it is next to intelleetu- 
ally Impossible for them to conceive or allow 
that those who prefer toroam the universe for 
truth, rather than be shut up in any small fold, 
ean have anything like substantial or satisfying 
convictions. Christians seem to suppose that 
the special vocation of so-called Infidels is to 
deny, not to affirm; that the genius of infidelity 
runs to disbelief, not at all to belief. And they 
really would appear to regard with great pity 
(when not with horror) every one who isn'ta 
“Christian,” because they think him to be with- 
out any sustaining or cheering bellef, wandering 
hopelessly in the outer darkness of denial and 
scepticism. 

Now wespeak for one, and say that we do not 
desire that Christians should pity us. Indeed, we 
cannot for a moment consent to receive any such 
thing from them, or allow that we atand at all In 
need of It. We have never yet seen a Christian 
who we thought could afford to pity us: our 
state of belief has always seemed infinitely 
preferable to theirs, The fact is (to use a 
homely but expreasive phrase), the boot is wholly 
on the other leg. We feel very sorry for them. 


Our sorrow for them is, in the first place, that 


they have such a poor belief. Agnin and again 
have wegeen Christians unhappy in their belief; 
seen them struggling with it nsa sleeping man 
struggles with the nightmare. They held it in 
fear and dread, not in gladness and joy. There 
is a terrible alternative Involved in the Christian 
beltef, which hangs over the heads of all who hold 
it, and haunts them with the most painful anxi- 
ety aud apprehension. That alternative is sal- 
vation or perdition—heaven or hell. They can- 
not succeed in maintaining an absolute certainty 
ag to which will finally be their portion. They 
greatly hope,—but they also sometimes greatly 
fear. “Revivals” are gotten up in the Church 
quite as much to revive and confirm the faith 
and hope of "believers," às to convict and con- 
vert "unbelievers," The faithful are continu- 
ally falling away from their faith. Now and 
then the sight of heaven pales on their vision, 
and the black horrors of hell move like ghosts 
before their fears, So their agonizing ery is con- 
stantly, “O Lord, increase our faith!’ We 
once knew a good woman—ulmost n perfect 
saint—who was a devout Methodist, and who 
generally bore in her heart, with ita light re- 
flected on her face, a most serene trust and con- 
fidence in her Savior; but often has she confessed 
tous that sometimes there flitted even across her 
usually placid mind the appalling doubt if, after 
all, she were really "'&aved;" if indeed her ‘‘call- 
Ing and election" were made sure beyond s per- 
adventure. In these momenta of suspense of 
faith, of wavering confidence, her agony of mind 
nnd spirit was something pitiful to behold. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of Christians 
are like her in this experience, aud move our 
deepest commiseration. Often as a minister, 
called to cheer and comfort those who were 
troubled and sorrowful, have we found an in- 
firmity and exility of faith amongst Christians 
that both amazed and saddened us, And the 
most ‘conservative’ were often the most unbe- 
lieving. The radically-inclined we could gener- 
ally help to some sure footing: they would at 
lenat trust in the firm and benignant laws of the 
Universe, and be steadied thereby, But those 
who had put their faith in traditions of sacra- 
ment and Bible aud Saylor were quite apt to go 
under when the waves of trouble rolled. 
These things, in which they had always 
thought they trusted, now seemed so far 
off, so unreal; while that in which we 
trusted, they had never learned to confide in. 
Thus, often, we found the most "Christian" in be- 
lief the most difficult to console and cheer. 

But we are sorry for Christians not only be- 
enuse of the infirmity of their belief, but also 
because of thelr actual unbelief, Not many 
months ago, we had an opportunity to converse 


with three very worthy, quite able, and some- 
what distinguished Christiau clergymen, Our 
conversation was very frank and free, and they 
made no concealment of the real state of their 
belief, One of these clergymen declared, unre- 
servedly, tbat the facts of physical sclence had 
convinced him that the goul of man is not im- 
mortal; he said he could not resist the convic- 
lion that when he died his mind would cease 
entirely its operations. Another declared that 
personally he had the minimum amount of faith 
In a future life, and but for his faith in the faith 
of others, especially in that of Christ, he ahould 
surrender the bellef entirely. The third argued 
wholly in the direction of materialism, hoping, 
as he sald, to have his faith strengthened in lis 
converse by our counter arguments, All hes 
men took quite a sombre view of this life, and 
questioned if it did not cost us more than it was 
worth tous. Yet all these men occupy Christian 
pulpits, and perform all the functions of a Christ- 
ian minister, We say we are sorry for them, 
and such as they, not because of any honest be- 
lief or disbelief they have, but because they still 
cling with all their hopes and fears to Christian. 
ity, and have not the boldness to launch off into 
pure rationalism and take the risks, Christian- 
ity will never cure thelr unbelief, unleas they 
make an utter surrender of thelr minds to its 
most ancient and highest authority; nor will it 
help them to a better or sounder belief, because 
its method is not the right one, We are sorry 
for these men, and such as they, because they 
are on the wrong track, looking in one direction 
and trying to walk in another; because they 
hopefully or fearfully linger in the back-parlor of 
a decaying faith, a crumbling Institution, and 
haven't the wisdom to take their hats and walk 
out into a larger place, 

The Christian Church is honeycombed with 
doubt and unbellef, both as regards the laity and 
the clergy. Soclal levity has eaten into It like a 
moth, and corrupted it, Growing and Irrepres- 
sible intelligence has also worked its way among 
the creeds and dogmas, loosening their hold on 
the minds of believers. Moreover, those whose 
dependence is upon the external, the accidental, 
the traditional, are sure In times of emergency 
to be disappointed, to lose thelr footing and 
come to grief. While those who believe only in 
the Integrity of the Universe, who trust only In 
the siater laws above and below, who follow 
only the truth, grow more steady and sereno 
every day; more full of confidence, more full of 
joy. The most pitiful and alarmiug unbelief ls 
Iu the Christian Church, not outside of it. 


— . ͤ——ü‚¼ — 
REASON THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Seldom las a single sentence made so deep an 
impression on my mind as one which goveral 
yeurs ago arrested my attention In rending Col. 
Higginson's admirable translation of Epictetus: 
"To a reasonable creature, that alone 18 insup- 
portable which ia unreasonable." Reason itself 
forbids us to endure unrenson ; at least, if escape 
is possible at any cost. No price la bigh to pay 
for the privilege of living a rational life. No 
evil is to be compared with that of being driven 


to violate the dictates of a pure and enlightened 


Intelligence; no good is so exalted os that of 
obeying just principles In every action, word, 
and thought. 

It was this fundamental fidelity to the law of 
the universal reason, or, na it was often expressed, 
“living comformably to Nature," which conati- 
tuted the glory nnd essence of the Stolc philoso- 
phy. Marcus Aurelius very finely pula it thus: 
“If thou workest nt that which is before thee, 
following right reason seriously, vigorously, 
calmly, without allowing anything else to dis- 
tract thee, but keeping thy divine part pure, 83 if 
thou shouldst be bound to give it back Inimedi- 
ately; If thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, 
fearing nothing, but astisfled with thy present 
activity according to Nature, and with heroic 
truth in every word and sound which thou ut- 
terest, thou wilt live happy. And there is no 
man who is able to prevent this." Dr. Zeller 
epitomizes the principles of Stoiciam as follows: 
“As the Stoles considered that the Reason which 
governs the world is the general law of all be: 


ings, s0 they recognized in the moral demand 
for reason the positive and negative aspects of 
the Law of God.” Hence it is evident that 
Epictetus uttered the very heart of his philo- 
sophie faith when ho declared that nothing is 
insupportable except the intrinsically unreason- 
E^ what la "unreasonable"? Whatever con- 
tradiets itself, or the order of the universe as dis- 
cerned by the unperturbed reason of man. 
Thought must be.self-harmonfous, and at the 
same time must harmonize with the universal 
syatem of things. The thought which jars with 
itself or with Nature Is unreasonable; and the 
action which outwardly flows from it is the very 
incarnation of unrenson. Folly, ignorance, su- 
perstition, selfishness, injustice, unbridled pas- 
sions, debased ideals, unregulated lives,—all 
sneh things as these ore violations of the law of 
Nature, and come under the Irrevocable ban 
which Nature lays on upreasonableness itself; 
and they appear to every “reasonable ereature" 
as the only things never to be endured go long as 
escape is possible, Sorrow can be endured; sick- 
ness, paln, poverty, reproach, failure, death itself, 
ean be endured, But submission to essential un- 
reason or wrong (which are the same) ls unen- 
durable; and every other evil is preferable In 
comparison with it. 

In an age when material interests loom up In 
such vast. proportions, and command tho idola- 
trous homage of the multitudes, there is great 
need that the gospel of resistance to unreason 
should be both preached and practised; for witb- 
out it the spirit of reform must be extinguished 
in soolety at large, and every finer purpose of 
the individual must be suffocated by the poison- 
ous atmosphere of prevalling corruption. It is 
a gospel not promulgated in Christian churches, 
where the spirit of conformity to great estab- 
ished evila has generally found shelter and sym- 
pathy, On the contrary, it is a gospel belleved 
in by few and acted upon by fewer still; but It is 
these few that rescue the generation from moral 
death, and keep open the road of poesibility of 
purer life. Some have been found In every age 
‘who sternly refused to endure unreason, to sub- 
mit to wrong, to copy the plant temper of ac- 
quiescing cowardice ; and in the retrospect man- 
kind are tardily coming to recognize that tho 
goepel they lived by did a work for the raco 
which the fashionable gospel of Christianity 
shirked and decried. The religion of to-day 
must be one of vigor, and not passivity,—of pos- 
itive energy In the furtherance of right and the 
defeat of wrong, not tame resignation under 
evils which can be overthrown by courage only. 
Let the grand rule of Stoicism that the unrea- 
sonable ts the insupportable striko root into all 
minds, and no man can paint too bright a picture 
of the future of the race; but let the timid nc- 
quiescence of Christianity in existing evils re- 
tain permanently its empire over the world, 
and 1 believe that civilization itself will rot 
lowly back into barbarism, For one, I contem- 
Plate no possibility of so lame and impotent a 
conclusion to the drama of history, 

F. E. A. 
en — ü: Ae 
THE REAL ISSUE. 


We have heard till we are satisfled and more 
thin satisfied, till it has become stale as an ax- 
lom, that there are really but two systems in re- 

the aystem of authority and the system 
of liberty. Between “Rome and Renson," we 
are tokt, truly enough, there is no resting- place. 
Either all men must think for themselves or all 
men must think ss they are bld by an imperial 
fewer, supposed to govern by Divine sanction. 
All dlteere people find themselves monarchists 
republicans; Romanista or Free Religlonists. 
They who make guch nssertiona admit reason 
nto religion; only in the one cage reason soon 
euch ite prerogntive—in tho other ease it contin- 
uto maintain It. The system of authority is 
an Intellectual system, fortified by argumenta, 
Bounded In philosophy, based on principles of 
reason, and defensible by strong minda who have 
read, studied, pondered much. An immense 
Mount of thought has been expended on its 
; ^n Immense force of thought is 
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implied in its stability; and they who accept it 
may do &o with clear conviction of ita reasona- 
bleness naa religious echeme, and may be quite 
unconscious of any mental servitude In accept- 
ing it. Between them and the rationalists, there- 
fore, the issue is not an lesue between reason In re- 
ligion and no reason in religion; it is rather be- 
tween one result of reason and another result of 
reason,—between one intellectual conclusion and 
another intellectual conclusion, Both systems 
demand a great deal of thinking on the part of 
thelr intelligent advocates, The zany cannot be 
a good member of either. 

It is not fair, however, to suppose the same 
amount of Intellectual interest on both sides. 
Practically, among average poople, and particu- 
larly among the converts to Romanism, the lesue 
between the two systema is one between roason 
nnd sentiment. It is the Intellectual side of ration- 
alism that fascinates, and the pictorial aide of Ro- 
manism. It is not even mind vs. feeling, for 
hearty feeling is enlisted in both systems, and 
ia equally fostered by each, Itis mind vs, sen- 
timent. 

Bitting at dinner a few days ago, with a very 
Intelligent man,—a man of aetive Intelligence, 
conalderhble cultivation, large familiarity with 
current affairs, clear and positive opinions on 
many subjects,—I was surprised to hear him 
nvow himself a Catholic. His father had been 
a column in Dr. Bellows’ church: he himself 
had been brought up there; his position in soci- 
ety made him acquainted with a large variety of 
minds among the clergy. To my question why 
he was a Catholic, be frankly answered that it 
Was lees troublesome : he was not obliged to listen 
to sermons; he wes permitted to listen to fine 
music; and the whole business of religion was 
taken off his hands. Religion, In every form, 
he said, was superstition; and he preferred his 
superstition picturesque and pure. For doctrines 
he cared nothing. His spiritual tendencica were 
not particularly aristocratic; he was a good re- 
publican, he was not jealous of the reputation of 
the priests of his church, and bore pleasantly al- 
lusions to archbishops that were not reapectful. 
He simply wanted his mind for other purposes 
than (hoee of religious credence; and now he 
had it—before, he bad it not. 

Tho conversation was instructive, and made 
me more eager than ever to employ thought on 
the problems of religion, and to apply the scien- 
tific method to its problems ns to all others. It 
made me thankful, too, that rationaliam was, 
as yet, and that it was likely for some time to! 
come to be, intellectual; that It had few attrac- 
tions for the dilettante class—no grand churches, 
no splendid choirs, no impressive ceremonies, 
pageantries, or pompe, no luxurious resting places 
for travelling minds, no finalities of opinion, no 
green pastures, no still waters; that it was on 
the road, and was therefore not likely to be jolned 
by any of these strolling bands of idlers who in- 
feat a caravan because they know it will not pro- 
ceed far before if reaches a pleasant camping 
ground, 

The strength of every movement fs in the 
active limbs of its advancing members; the 
weakness of every movement is in the number 
of its hangers-on. The strength of Romaniam 
is in the powerful minds that maintain it as an 
intellectual system; Its weakness la in the ele- 
gant loungers who enroll themselves in fts com- 
munion because they are tired, or idle, or lacka- 
daiaical, or fond of musio, or enamored of pic- 
tures. If the reliance of Romanlam was on 
these, its conquest would be essy ; if the number 
of these increases at the rate it has been doing 
for some year past, Its conquest will be easy, A 
small, active, nnineumbered phalanx will make 
short work of a legion of soft sentimentallats. 
The rationaliate—I mean the clear-minded, res- 
olute, energetic rationalists—are not numerous ; 
but if they are sincere, simple, and serenely in- 
tellectual, their power will be felt. “There is no 
such thing," said my Catholic friend, "sa n rea- 
sonable religion: when reason comes in, religion 
goes out. All religion is superstitious.” If it is, 
sald I In reply, then let It go. Let us have no 
religion. Let truth take the place of It. Let 
the laue lie between truth and religion, Truth 


without religion "will be better than religion 
without truth; and in a struggle betwixt the 
two I ennnot doubt which will prevail, nor 
whose vietory will be most beneficent for man- 


Kind, O. n. p. 
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ALMB-GIVING—RAGGED AND CHARITY SCHOOLS 
—FRKE SCIENTIFIC LECTURES TO THE POOR— 
MATTHRW AND WILLIAM ARNOLD, 


LONDON, March 17, 1873. 

Tt will, I suspect, be some day a question that 
will be much argued, whether in completely elv- 
llized and advanced societies anything can exist 
corresponding to the ancient virtue of "charity." 
Of course etymologically it must always exiet, 
for caritas can alone make a society nnywiae 
different from the herding together of animals 
or men for mutual protection; but, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, does not charity mean 
that one is a mere dependent on the mere bounty 
of another; and does such a relation blees elther 
him who gives or him who bestows? The late 
Archbishop Whately used to thank God that he 
had never given a penny to a beggar, though 
often sorely tempted so to do; nnd consequently 
had never been the means of encouraging any 
one to remain on the street. He spoke the voice 
of bis country's determination, that the disabled 
shall have agylums as their Just due, and paupers 
shall go to prison or to Btate-provided work. 
We have had here hitherto what Is called out-of- 
door relief, but the party opposed to it bas be- 
come strong enough to secure the application, in 
an increasing number of parishes, of the labor 
test; and it must presently be the cage here that 
in no instance whatever shall any poor person 
enjoy that for which he or she has performed no 
service, There are fewer beggars every year in 
our streets, and more robberies. Meanwhile, 
one reads with a certain wonder the exquisite 
chapters which fill Oriental Scriptures concern- 
ing charity to the poor, to strangers, and wan- 
derers. They were written clearly at a period 
when eny ny not yet organized on ideas of 
justice and human rights, aud men had to de- 
pend rather upon the mercy of others than on 
any claims they migbt have. Not long ago I 
visited, in r with a number of antiqua- 
rians, on old a Der The clergyman gave usa 
good archmological account of lt, nnd then Invited 
us to n repast which his wifo bad spread among 
the ruins. As wo were taking our leave, a 
learned antiquarian thanked our hosts for their 
kindness, and observed that there was some- 
thing almost pathetic In the fact that the clergy: 
man and his wife had been renewing that day 
the custom which had existed when a 7 wero 
built, but had are with their ruin, of giving 
food nnd kind urse to the traveller on 


his way. 

But that old iden of giving aid without hope 
of repayment, which the more scientific organ- 
ization of soclety has so far driven away that 
oue does not now drink even the PD. 
without giving a fee (not exacted but looked for 
nnd accepted) for the old charity so celebrated 
by poets, still lingers in regions where the Btate 
bas not yet brought its statutes to bear. And 
until now this has been eminently the case in 


the matter of the education of the poor, Unquea- 
tionably the education of the children of the poor 
mass of the 


as a Charity has failed. The 
population r4 . 7 — and the State bas had to 
come In with its rates, ita laws, and compulalon. 
But the number of Ragged Schools, and the 
large number of persons who have n wil- 
ling to give thelr time and money to Char- 
ity Schools, show that in one de 

ment at least the old virtue to which I have 
alluded has preserved ita throne. It is perhaps 
in consequence of the atiy genera Noose which 
education has been deemed rather a meroiful 
gift than a debt to tho poor, that there are found 
#0 many eminent men always ready to instruct 
them without recompense, Such men aa Profes- 
sors Huxley, Tyndall, Carpenter, and others, 
could not be induced by even n large fee to leave 
their abeorbing duties and lecture to cultivated 
audiences; but they continually go to lecture to 
assombliea of working people for nothing at all. 
And on auch oceasions they take as much pains 
to have their diagrams, a tus for experi- 
ments, &., pre „ as when they lecture for 
the finest audiences In thelr respective institu- 


, Reeently the Rev. Be us Hausard 
de very philanthropic and energetic rector in 
one of the most populous of London, 


tup a seriea of lectures for tho poor, and he 
found no difficulty in procuring without money 
the services of the most eminent men. Mr. Nor- 
man Lockyer, the famous natronomer, ls now 
delivering in that course a series af as excellent 
lectures as ever delighted the audiences of the 
Royal Institution. He has every week between 
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wo thousand and three thousand working mes 
— women who listen most Intehtly to him, 
nnd who appreciate fully his admirable experl- 
ments. I have rarely witnessed anything more 
impressive than the intellectual hunger and 
thirst of these poor people, as they listen to the 
unfoldings by selence of the great laws by which 
they are surrounded. Another feature la also very 
impressive. Some bundred and fifty denf and 
dumb persons attend these lectures. Before 
them stands an interpreter who tranalates for 
them every word uttered by the lecturer, This 
man isa genius; his hands, lipa, every feature 
of his face—his whole form—are in motion every 
second of the hour and a half, and the mutes 
look with a alngular intensity. This teacher 
who thus brings pupils to these leetures ls a 
clergyman—the Rev, Mr. Btainer—and it is all 
aserviee of the heart; ho receives no payment 
for It whatever. When Mr. Lokeyer began his 
fimt lecture on the Spectrum, he was so aston- 
ished, and also touched, when he saw this orator 
of gesticulation before him, that for a moment 
he was almost unable to continue. 

Matthew Arnold is travelling on the continent, 
having been quite unfitted for his invaluable du- 
ties as the inspector of the higher schools, by the 

ted and severe domestic afflictions he has 
recently suffered; namely, the death of a Sed 
loved sister-in-law, and Also several of his chil- 
dren, He has now, I believe, only one son left. 
His friends have had recalled to them the sad 
elireumstances surrounding the death of his 
brother William some years ago,—the author of 
Oakficld,—who was nn officer in the Indian 
service, He went out to India with o beautiful 
young wife who, while he was absent on his 
official duties, was taken very ill. He was sent 
for, and the r little Indy, knowing that she 
‘must die, had her couch placed beside the win- 
dow that she might get the first glimpse of him 
on his arrival. One - she saw a little proces- 
sion of natives and soldiers hurrying to the house 
with her husband at their head. It was her last 
earthly vision, Her eyes closed, and when in a 
minute more her husband was at her alde, she 
was . Thero were three children, Mr, 
Arnold felt that he could not survive his wife's 
death. “My only hope," he wrote to his sister 
in London, "Is that I may be able to reach Eng- 
land and place my children in your hands.“ But 
he died, heart-broken, on the voyage home, and 
the children came on alone to be received by the 
sister,—tho wife of the Hon. W. H. Forster, 
member of the Cabinet, who having no children 
of her own adopted these, Noble children they 
are, the oldest boy bearing the name of Oakfield 
Arnold, after the hero of the father'a romance. 
This romance abundantly shows that the Intellect- 
ual superiority was well represented 1n the author 
who died &o prematurely, In it he attacked 
some of the abuses In the Indian service; nnd, ns 
it was at firat published anonymously, some of- 
ficers in that region hinted that the author was 
afraid to put his name to the work, Mr. Arnold 
at once published an edition with his name, and 
there was no further criticism, Some of the 
finest selections In Mrs. Charles Lowell's Seed- 
Grain nro from Oakfield, though the book waa, I 
believe, never printed in America, Florence 
Arnold, the eldest daughter of William (Dr. 
Arnold's third son), was “presented” at tho 
Queen's last drawingroom, and was much ail- 
mired for her intellectual type of beauty. 

M, D. O. 
— — Á— 


The Now Vork East Conference of Metho- 
dista, at thelr recent meeting In Harlem, ad- 
mitted a large class of the brethren Into ‘full 
eonneotion." Ono of the disciplinary questions 
asked of the class was: Will you endeavor not 
to speak too long or too loud ?" We heartily 
commend that question to be asked of all candl- 
dates for the Methodist ministry. By all means 
let It always be insisted on. 


A striking case of the Iron authority of the 
Church and the abject superstition of ita devotees 
has recently occurred in Kalamazoo, Mich. A 
Cathollo layman loaned to his priest ten thou- 
gend dollars to bulld a church. The priest gave 
his notes for the amount, and subsequently dled. 
Then the lender presented hia claim to the 
bishop of that diocese, who denied Its validity 
and refused payment. It was the lender's whole 
fortune, and he commenced sult. The bishop 
excommunicated him; and, when the layman 
went to partake of Communion, publicly spurned 
him from the altar with terrible anathemas, 
The poor man finding himself robbed, excom- 
municated, and anathematized by the Church, 
became Insane with superstitious fear and re- 
morse, and speedily died. This same unreason- 
ing dread of the Church’s authority runs through 
all the phaaes even of Protestantism, and keepa 
many a crepd-bound man and woman from the 
light of truth, who would otherwise seek it if 
they dared. 


TH EH INDEX. 


Communications. 
———————— 
THE IN-BEEAMING LIGHT. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel, of Jan. 13, has a 
quite significant article In reference to a sermon 
recently preached in that city by & Rev. Mr. 
Dudley, of the Plymouth Congregational pulpit. 
The sermon I have not seen, but judging from 
the notice In this paper and ihe atrictures that 
come from prominent Orthodox quarters, one 
may infer It was marked by a frankness, a man- 
liness in tone, and broad om of treatment 
tuch as the representative leadera and custo- 
diana in faith in that section, and indeed any- 
where, nre little accustomed to, 

The Chicago Advance (Cor tional organ) 
finds heresy there, and cially regrets that 
go essential an element in the plan of salvation 
us the vicarious ntonement of Christ should 
have been omitted from the preacher's theory. 
Ihe Chicago Interior (Presbyterian organ) 
waxes much more wroth, finds the sermon In 
various Tua gravo offence, and, taking the 
attendant cireumstances into the account, preg- 
nant with results of incalculable mischief. It Is 
“remarkable,” this organ says, ‘‘first and chiefly, 
as having been uttered in an Orthodox Congre- 

tional Church," . ‘Thirdly, remarka- 

le from the impossibility of determining 
whether the discourse is au indletment of his 
own denominational beliefs or of the New Test- 
ament Seriptures,“ and so on. And then it pro- 
ceeda to crack the ecclesiastical whip about the 
ears of all concerned, in the most approved ec- 
¢lesiastical manner, It summons the Congre 
gational body to take note and respond quickly 
to the command of duty. Let It nct. decisively 
and sharply, . und hurling 
the heretic down from his sacred office, or eleo it 
shall stand self-convicted of fulseness lo its own 
standards, be branded with cowardice or utter 
Imbecility. If the Congregational system can- 
not reach and deposo such a man, it is powerless 
to maintain sound doctrine in its pulpit, If it 
can do this and does not, it is per condemned 
na false to all its Evangelical traditions and pro- 
fessions as n religious body. We walt with 
some Interest to see how long such preachin 
will be tolerated In an Orthodox Congregationa 
Church." A very pointed and solemn adjura- 
lion surely! We too, with the rest of mankind, 
will wait to see what altention the Congrega- 
Uonalists will pay to this case, 

But the Sentinel man takes it all very quietly. 
He intimates that there ls little danger that the 
Congregationalists will be forward to move in 
the matter. For one thing, he mentions that 
the rule in the Congregational body is much leas 
sevens than in some others,—tho Presbyterian, 
for Instance. In the former, there is more scope 
for individual liberty ; the minister in the pulpit 
is amenable In his utterances primarily to his 
own sere, lg and not directly to any su- 
perior judicature, Ile can stay there unmolested 
uncondemned, so long n3 they are not offended 
with his doctrine. But secondly, and this is of 
much more importance he says, the denomina- 
tion will not risk the consequences that will in- 
evitably come of any attempt to take up and 
dispose of such n case. There is already too 
mueh freedom of thought in the lay element of 
the body, too wide-spread n spirit of scepticism 
or renunciation of cardinal doctrines in the Or- 
thodox faith. ‘The heresy complained of is not 
confined to the Plymouth pulpit in this city, 
nor to any other pulpit, but permeates the 
rank and file of the denomination through 
and through. The pewa are tcn times more f- 
Sected by it than 4he desk," (The Italics nre 
o) * « "The distinctive principles of John 
Calvin's ‘plan of salvation’ Duci older than 
John Calvin, however] are generally repudiated 
by the rank and file of the Congregational de- 
nomination In the West. They do not believe 
in the Trinity, in original sin, in the vicarious 
atonement, nor In the endless punishment of the 
wicked after death.” 


Buch being the condition, the Sent indl sur- 
mises and doubtless rightly, that the Congr 
tional pody will do no such thing as the Interior 
Imperloualy demands. They will ignore and put 
x with as best they can Mr, Dudley's preachin 
of hated heresy; or, more likely, will attemp 
silently, by covert means, to throttle, to restrain, 
and repress jt. Openly they will not dare to 
appear, for the venture in the nt state 
would be too costly, and might lead to issues 
most to be dreaded. The ecclesiastical man- 
agera in this case, as generally, are doubtless 

itie and calculating, and will make discretion 

e better part of valor, But the admission 
is a pregnant one and hints much. 


old foundations nre breaking up. 
irausformations are begun, are 
day with a rapidity and depth of sweep that few 
even of the widest seeing among us read or 
know. No oppoaition or threats, no fulmination 
of anathemns will iu the least check or affect 
the matter. The straw will not turn Niagara. 
The stars in their courses fight againat Bisera. 
Honor, all honor to the man who will stand 
firm and faithful to his convictions, the truth 


given to his soul, aud speak it from hi i 
without fear or favor, knowing only fealty pulit 
highest within him! May this Rev, Mr. 
ley—of whom I know nothin, ; I nm sorry to 
say, save what the Milwaukee Sentinel reports 
bear himself erect, — pig advancing, even 
though he find himself, as some have foro, 
brought out of the fold of Orthodoxy, out of the 
Church, out of all ehurches of Christianity, and 
standing in the large and sun- visited domain of 
the free and uncontained Truth. The fields are 
white for the harvest; everywhere there are 
souls thirating for these waters of life that shall 
flow from the lips touched with the divine 
quickening. 

I think that the most effective preachers o 
better faith, the ableat peutentante and — . — 
doing work the most searching and radically 
thorougb, will come from the ranks of Ortho- 
doxy, perhaps from hard, relentless Calvinism, 
There is n temper in this steel which makes it 
superior for service, a training by discipline, a 
directness, a stern, decisive uality, an upstand- 
ingness that you will scarcely find from the in- 
fluences of the so-called liberal faiths, 

Do the friends of a free and genuine religion 
npprehend the graviy of the responyibitities uf 
this hour, and are they alert to meet them” 
There needs work, consecrated, persistent, mi- 
flinching work. The e perish for lack of 
knowledge, for lack of the true illumination. 
All over the land is saldest destitution of ‘thi 
means of grace. Hardly yet have a few spots 
even received drops of the waters of life. ‘The 
spirits In prison—and they are everywhere— 
wait the ministrations of light which a free and 
catholic faith alone can give. Who of us ls 
ready to devote himself undividedly to this ser- 
vice of humanity? The moment cally, and the 
glorious privileges of this time not long will 
linger. 

There needs work of tlie flner, the affirmative 
cast. Criticism not merely destructive but om- 
structive, that denls wilh the faeta, and works 
up to the high solution. Immense issues for the 
near and also the more distant futuro are 
wrapped up in the doings of this hour—hour 
indubitably appointed to be the birth-hour of the 
faith and worship of the coming tine, 

C. D. R. M, 


BYRACUSE, January 30, 1873. 
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VOICES FROM THE INDEX CONNTITUENCY. 


DAVENPORT, Towa, Mar. 25, 1878. 
Act. Ep, op INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Yt is with great aurprise and deep 
regret that I learn of the retirement of Mr. 
Abbot from the position of editor nnd manager 
of Tire INDEX; and being n subscriber to Tne: 
INDEX and stock of the Association, I think it 
my duty to make iny feelings kuown concerning 
the matter. Mr. Abbot has made THE INDEX 
what itis; given it influence and paganay tud 
I do not believe his place can. be filled, hecnuse 
no man who js fitted for this place will submit to 
the dictation of others and allow them to pre- 
scribe his duties, As things now stand, the ed- 
itor of ‘Tite INDEX is amp y a tool in the hands 
of the Executive Committee nud Board; and 
when such is the case it will not be made an 
able, Independent, and influential journal. Tie 
INDEX was started, not to make money, but to 
advocate the cause of religious liberty and to es- 
tablish Ita principles upon au imperishable basia, 
The action of the Board of Directora waa deci- 
dedly unjust, in not allowing time for all to be 
present; and I hope the matter will be reconsid- 
ered und Mr. Abbot recalled. 1 prefer to risk all 
that I have done and moyi r Tun INDEX 
and its cause with Mr. Abbot, than to trust ifs 
success to any Board of Directora or Executive 
Committee, 


Yours moat respectfully 
à WI W. GRANT. 


[We desire, in connection with the foregoing, 
to say that a majority of the present Executive 
Committee have voted notin any way to rovist 
or restrain the editorial functions of THB INDES 
so Jong as we remain acting editor. We coul 
not have consented even temporarily to edit Ui 
paper under any other circumstances.—ED. } 


Onnntux, Ohio, March 21, 1873. 
A. W. STEVENS : 

Dear Sir,—I thank you most earngslly i 
your true and noble action in standing hy M 
Abbot. . . , Ibelieve thats vast majority € 
the subscribers would indignantly reprobate suc 
ashame mid outrage as compelling hini e 
tire, "Ti IxpEx without Mr. Abbot would 
ti monstrosity, hidcous and repugnant to ever 
honorable friend of the paper. My experien 
in travelling for the paper [as ngent in the * 

loy of Mr. Butis] convinces me that the loas 
Ir. Abbot would be the ruin of the pape 
Even the criticisms on him, I liave, on relle 
tion, regarded as highly creditable to him. 


rs sincerely, 
I ani, dear sir, yours Epen er 


— ———x 
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ber last, Jobn Waro 
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description of tho death scene 
Sherill Fredericks 
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iso mo to trust in 
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red affected when bis 
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ceremony, 
und 1 


present exclaimed, “Think of your wife 


and child, John—ob! think of them 


But when Sherif Fredericks asked him 


w repent, bo shook bis. 
sid he 2 not. 
together, 

— taken, and the 
over his eyes und secured around 
hien, saying: John, have I not dono all 
id for you 
— abe to Jesus, John!" An 
almost imperceptible shake of the head 
was the only reply. "Then may God 


Mess you!” The Sheriff stepped 


the sustaining ropo was severed. 
35 weight. fell with a heavy thud, and 
thw poor wretch was jerked up into the 
air, tho recoil being about two fect, 
lere Was a man, 


ouch that wo heard Choate use in 
irral trial), sent stright to perdi- 
fellow-men acting in the name 
ot the Inw, Cui bono? Is it Jikely, be- 
cause Ware Was hung for varricide, that 
will prevent any other hall-witted, uned- 
nato youll, crazed with anger and pas- 
sion, from shooting his father? Now, is 
it not about timo to make g concerted at- 
tk against that relic of barbariam— 
capital punishment ?— Eschange. 


for 
the Tirrel 
tien by his 


——uP-— 
(eu. Howard's book- keeping, while 
it charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
proves no. more accurate than the ac- 
countsof his associates in other depart- 
ments. In other words, he Is proved 
s defaulter in retained bounty funds 
alone, for $112,000, This gentleman is 
tie great nnd good philanthropist so 
much boasted over & few years ngo, 
and for calling whose nets in question 
Fernando Wood was bitterly assailed. 
Investigation proves worse ini uity 
(ban he was ever charged with, Like 
Colfax, we shall e t him to plead 
that he is a “ Christian gentleman” as 
u bar to further prosecution. The 
inoney of course is gone past all hope 
of recovery.—St. Paul (Minn.) Pio- 
necr. 


Women HOLDING OFFICE IN THE 
Cuvacu.—The recent election of two 
desconesses in the Clinton Avenue 
8 Church of this city, 
aud in other churches of that denomi- 
uation, the female deaconates being 
organized by the Episcopal Churches, 
and some other movements recogniz- 
ing the ministration of women in the 
Church, the Methodist heartily en- 
dorse and says it is the restoration of 
an office of primitive Christianity.— 
Brooklyn (V. Y.) Eagle. 
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his Inst look at this 
black cap pulled 
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peck, Sheriff Fredericks then addressed 


*' and ho nodded in ro- 


back,— 
there was the quick flash of a keen hatchet 
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PRICE, OSE DOLLAR. 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
Agents, 
36 Dey St., New Yurk, 
E” Tho wenal Discount to the Trade. 


t A few coplen of the Third Kditiou of the 
Mopesx Tutnkea, No. 1, on hand, and will be 
sent, post-pald, on receipt of price—Una Dollar 
per copy. 


MASON & HOADLEY'S 


System for Beginners, 


Compiled by twoemipeut aud successful leach 
ere, lt hae acquired an excellent repaiation, can- 
not fall to satisfy both "ninster und echolar," and 
le UNEXCELLED by any olher Method tor the 
Manoforte. Price 18.00 


The American Tune Book. 


In one senso THE Bacred Mavic Book of the 
age, since It coniaine 1,000 of tha Rent Hung aud 
Anthems, carofally selected by 600 Choristers 
and Music Teachers from all accessible bnokm, 
and therefore IL must be tho choicest collection 
of the century. Prica $4.50 


Winner's New Schools 


Cabinet Organ, Melodron, Gul- 
"ornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarlonet, 
t. m't desplas (hese Iio 
r perrons who 
and only go 


Yor Piano, 


a little way, there is nothing better, Price of 
each book 7 cents. 
The above books nro sont poetpald, on recclpt 


of rotal) price. 
0. Ditson & Co. 


Boron. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
7! Baoapway, N. Y, 


NOTICE, 


becribor gives notice [that from thie 
im be te e per n N im The Index 
^ 0. 
Association, at lo R. 8. BARKER. 
Newport, R: I., March 2, 1873, 


FOR BALE OR RENT. 
The Bristol Boarding School. 


Apply to SARAH U. PIERCE & SISTERS, 
Bristol, Pa. 


LOUIS BLACK, 

194 Jefferson Ave., Detro! el y 

Gef OPTICIANS 

INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
macy nen ine A 
— d rin L] 

sie fade of ‘Optical Goods. Tho best Spectacioa 

ned to the Eyostght so as to Improve it. 


A GREAT OFFER £ APRIL! 


IMornce Waters & Son, 481 p'w'y,N. Y, 
will dispose of 300 Pianos, Melodeconsa, 


Organs sre 
foct In tono. ever 
cash. Monthly installmonts recolved. 
from ono to three LIN 

Tilustrated Cataloguer malled. 


E business pre-occupa- 


42 | tbo Virginian pouineula, during McClollan's un- 


ki Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 


A SYNOPSIS 


PAUL GOWHR, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


“PAUL GOWER” 1s Story of English and 
American Life; the localization being pretty 
equally divided bolween both oounirios. It 
embrace some London, somo (English) coun- 
iry lifo, mach of New York Journallam, ſuelud- 
ing tho humorous and Bohemlan“ ede of It; 
travel from Canada to New Orleans; a midway 
transition, again, Lo Oresi Britain, and a return 
to tbe United Btatos, whore the story virtually 


ceoncludes,—iliu cloelng scenes tranepitiug in 


aucconesul campα thero In the scoond year of 
Une late civil war. The whulo narrative occurs 
In tho fyo yosra procediny that orent, Incident- 
ally luvolving much that Jed up to It, partic- 
ularly seccosiou-thme iu Charleston, South Car- 


ollua, the inside detalls of which are not in- 


curious. 

It fe, also, in. the very warp and weft of it, an 
heterodox, rátlonalisiio, aul theological novel; 
li» main object being the expos4re of Lhu logical 
results of oertaln so-called rullgious opinions 
on the life and charactor of those who hold 
them, Ile author has endeavored tu show huw 
thore, often. vInccro and coneclontious porsona, 
are and muet be, not only not tho better, but the 
worse for thelr adhorence tò certain theological 
tonole, now obsoleto with all advanced thinkers, 
but still dreadfully potential with the uuin- 
quiring and aequlescont on both sidos of tho 
Atlantic, He oxhibits how theese opluione 
polson the kindly springs of pntur* affection, 
porvort character, and are, in short, ultorly 
mischievoums and deplorsb'e. This, tho falfil- 
ment of a long-cherlshed purpose, bas not, he 
bollvea, euílorod from mot belng obtruded, di 
dactically or otherwieo, but allowed to lranspire 
naturally in the course of a povel involving 
more than antl-(heologiea!l objects. It ts om: 
phatically a etory, with a diatinct and carcfully 
wrought-oul plot, kept in view from beginning 
to ond. 


a 


Free Religious Association. 

The Report in pamphlot form, of the ANNUAL 
Mxxrind of the Fuss RxLiorous Association for 
1872, can be oblained by applying to the Becre- 
tary, WX. J. Porran, New BEDFORD, Mass. It 
contains essays by John V. CAadtelck, on "Lra- 
anrr AND Tu» Cn in ÁXEXiOA;" by C. D. B. 
Mills, on the question, “Doss RELIGION BIF- 
RASEXT 4 TELMANZNT Sentient or run HU- 
man Minn, on IS IT A TXRISULABLE BUPRASTI- 
mox?" and by C. B. Frothingham, on “Tua RE- 
umon oy Homanrrr;" together with the Ho- 
port of. the Executlvo Commiltoo, and addrese- 
es and remarka by Dr. Barlol, A. B. Alcott, 


Alacander Loos, and others, Price, 80 oenta ; 1n 
packages of five or moro, 20 conia each. 
WM, J. POTTER, 
Beordary. 
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NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUOY OF RELIGION: THE MAME 
AND THE THING. 


BY F. B. ABBOT. 


Aa tho entire odition of Tus Inn for March 
B (No. 167), wilh tho oxception of a small num- 
ber romerved for binding, bes beon already az- 
hansted, tho above loctore can only be supplied 
in troct form. Seo advertisement of INDEX 
TRACTS. PRICE 10 cents; 13 copios for $1.00. 
Addroas THE INDEX, 

Ome, 


INDEX TRACTS, 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F, E. 
ABBOT, contains tho “Finty Affirmations" 
end "Modern Principles." Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “Tho Origin of Bpecios," 
says, In s lotter to the Editor not originally tn- 
tonded for publication, but subsequently au- 
thorized to be usod:—"I have now read 
‘Truths for the Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost hourt; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Bdilion. l'RIOE— 
10 cents; 19 coples, $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, dy U. D. 
FHOTHINGHAM, exposes tho debesibg char 
acler cf the popalar notions of God, and pre 
tents concepiicra of him that are worthy of thu 
nineloonib century. New Kdition. TRIOB—6 
cenis; 13 copies, 00 cents. 


No. 5.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYBEY, of England, 1s an over- 
whelm!ng demonstration of the imperfections 
and errors of tho Bible, both in the Old and the 
New Tostaments. New Edition, PRIOB—10 
conte; 13 coples, $1.00. 


No. t.—Uhristinn Propagandism, by . 
E. ABBOT, 16 an exposuro of the weaknoss, 
contliness, and inofüiclency of the Hysiem of 
Forelgn Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, and 
Intaresting Extracs. PRICB—10 ocnte; 14 
coples, $1.00. 


No, b.—* God im the Constitution," by 
Hev. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposcd ‘Thoological Amendment to the Uni- 
tod States Constitution. PRICE—10 cents; 12 
copice, $1.00. 

No,6,—Fhe Babhath,? by PARKER 
PILLSBURY, donouncos Babhatarlan super- 
ation. Naw Sdition. PRICR—10 cents; 1 
copies, $1.00. 

No.7.—“Computeory Education,” by F, 

E. ABBOT, maintains tho right of every child 
to bo odacated, and the duty of the Btate to 
enauro It an odacaiion. PRICE—6 cents; 18 
copies, 50 cents. 


No. &—TFhe Present Heaven, by U. h 
FROTBINGHAM, treats of a avbject that lu. 
teresta everybody. New EdMion. PRICE-8 
cents; 12 copies, 00 cents, 


No. 9,.—The Christian Amendment, by F, 
E. ABBOT, shows the dangerous eharseter of 
the sttempt to interpolate the Evangelical 
Christian Creed in the U. B. Conatitution. 
PRICE—6 cents; 12 copiou, 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi» 
anity, by F. E. ABBOT. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ome 
who will déstribute i, in packages of from 8 to 
100 coptes. 


No. 11,—Fhe God ef Sclence, by F. B. AB- 
BOT, attempts to show the ros] influence of 
modern aclence npon the {des of God. PRICE 
—10 cents; 18 caplet, $1.00. 


No.]3.—]s Bomaniom Heal Ohristi- 
amity? Two Essays by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F, B. ABBOT. PRICE—10 conte; 
13 copler, $1.00. 


No. 18.-Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, aualywos 
the Christian conception of Heaven. PRICE— 
b centa; 13 coples, 60 cents, 


No. i4—A Study of Koligiom: The 
Name and The Thing, by F. E. ABBOT, 
attompte to show that the popular dertvntlon 
of the word Religion le incorrect; that the 
popular conceptions of Religion itself are 
]uadcqnate; and that a new conception of it, 
based on the Law of Évolullom, consiatent 
with absolute Freedom of Thonght, and in- 
dependent even of belief in God, ie the neses- 
sary condillon of the perpetulty of Religion 
among mon. PRICE—10 cents; 18 eoplos, 
$5.00. 

Address, P. U. BATESON, 
Buen Marione, 
Drawer 90, Tazo, Omm. 


TEB INDEX. 
THEODORE SIGLER, 


Manufacturer of 
LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Gilt, Rosewood, Walnut, and Orns- 
mental Mouldings, 


LOOKING OLABS PLATES, cunouos, LITH- 
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LIBERAL TEACHERS. 


WANTED, In a city of the West, . 
We that sro free from all religions 


dices. Applications win 
eser THE INDEX.” bo received at the 


—— — 

5 20 day! Agents Wanted 
All D 

$: 0, 3: BOX, op LA 


money at work for ne in their a; 
all the {ime than in’anythin; tise, ta or 


Principles of “Natural Belec- 
iim" and ^Inheritance" to Po- &ü 
litical Soclety, 1 


— 


THE MODERN THINKER. 


AN ORGAN FOR 
The most advanced Speculntions 
in Philosophy, Bctenee, Bo- 
clology and Religion. 


ABA K. BUTTS, E. F. DINSMORE. 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 


PUBLISH EIUS 
Nos. 1 nnd 2, each 10 OGHAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC., Free, Address O. Hunton & Co. Portland, Me. 
` Miscellaneous. 84 Atwater Bt, Detroit, Mich, |* 
AND GENERAL DEA LERS IN Life and Correspondence of Tacodore THE MASTERION, 
i Parker, by John Welsa, oo HERSEE & CO Ur Reason and Recompeuse. Reached the core 
i ELSIE VENNER, 2 at last. This work by Mareenus R. K. Wright, 


the Author aud Becr, fa the wonder of 8; > 

ims 1 thinker should MN "LES 
e. rees evili 

use Bor Ti, Middleville, Mips ating 


G. L. HENDERSON & CO., BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA, 


Monoy loaned on sbort time, or for 
years, on unlucumbored improved ei 4 


A Romance of Destiny 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, — 200 
TEN GREAT RELIGIONS, 
by James Freeman Clark, 
OUT. DOOR PAPERS, 
hy Thomas Wentworth A 150 
/CTURES ON THE [9 
n OF BELIGION, 


Manufacturers of 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
HOUSE FITTINGS, 
PIER A MANTLE GLASSES, &. 
Particular attentlon given to furnishing the 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF A LIBERAL AND REPORM CIAR 
ACTEN 


ard wood. DOORS 
by F. Max, Mueller, 2 00 | Interior of dwellings, du h i. per cent. per annnm, interest net. Interest pay- 
HEALTH AND _ITS CONDITIONS, , CASTINGS, MANTELS, WAINSCOTING &c. 157 . AT x pennen for abatract of i 
Y à Ellicott Bt, Foot of Mo- pa! borrower, We 
Miroct, New York y 2 to 255 EH collect and remit to an of tho U. G. 
ee ' WOSDEE beds Vem, 10% hawk Street, charge. Ar EM 
NBTIN Rerpasxcrs—Firat National Dank, M 
LECTURES i Buffalo, N. Y. |iewa: Gilchrist & Co., McGregor, lowe: Flat 


National Bank, Austiu, Minnesota; City Nation- 
a) Bank, Ch Illinois; All 
Gon Hew York Elig. oos nne Move, 


LDTOWN FOLKS, 
hx Harriet Beecher Stowe, — 200 


lrewer's Guido to the Sctentife 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
NOW READY! 


Volney Ruins, 
The Koran, 

Divine and Moral Works of Plato, 
Paine's Age of Reason, 
Exeter Hall, 

Hume's Essays, 


SE. A llealted mter oniy; ior anja, ree 
60, an conia pos stage ja no 
prepaid by the Pe iba dolund will be 
sent by express aL bis expense, Addrous 


THE INDE 
Daawse 83, 
Toru, Onto. 


REAL ESTATE, 

In all parts of the U. 8., 
RAILROAD AND OTHER STOCKS, 
Also 
MERCHANDISE OF ALL KINDS, 
Bought, sold, and exchangod, 


Al) wishing to sell, or who deeiro to procure 
bargains, will find it to their intereat to apply to 


B. T. POMEROY, 
No. 1, Park Piace, New York City. 


IronintheBlood 


For Salo at all Trimming Stores. 


Forwarded rost-racp ou tecolpt of Ju blishi- 
i mone AGENTS WANTED.—The mos 
aS ai terms ever offered. EXPLORATIONS 1 


Tux DISCOVERER 


DISCOVERED! 


tue adventures of & most ddren mes life. 4 
argo ocjnvo volume, mplem lilastrated 
Contalns Incidents tbe wonderful career 0 
the Great Traveller, the Country, Animals, Na 
tyes, Hunting, &c. ‘The best digested Cyclope 
dia of African Knowledge and Liyotosrone’s 
Explorations xvz& published. Full account o 
How BrAMLEY Founn LivixGsTOME. Tho onl; 
book endorsed by (ho Press, Send #1 for onthi 
or write at ones to Union PunLunixg Co. 
Chicago. 


The Index in New York: 


BRANCH OFPICE OF 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION 
36 DEY STREET. 


Bubvcripiions and Advertivements receive 
and Publications kept on valu. 


BOUND vols., Or THR INDEX FOR 187 
. NOW READY, 


This Office Is vepectally designed for the a 
commodation of City patrona; subscriptions ou 
vido of the City ebould bo «cut dircetly to th 


Knowledge of Things Familiar. 125 Te —— — 
BOOKS, ése Bogie of Natural Belenos, 20 ms LADIES! 
"our ases orals, 
Theory aL Ah 15 BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 THE 
: "lo Pilgrim nnd the Shrine 150 Eureka Machine Twist 
PAPERS, ge igher Law, | 18 C YOLUNB TD, 80 and 100 Yard Spools, " 
ew ogno: 
pite of Martin Luther, 3 00 AKD run 
TV 3 Bietenes of Irish Character, In addition to many other attractlone, It con- 1 A 
MAGAZINES,| | Posttivist Primen von 1 09 ult, Addition to many other attr rione lotures|2Ureka Button-Hole Twist, 
Pillow Nica) DAD CA, taire, 22 dolivered at Horticultural Hall, Boston, fast 10 Yard Spools, 
Puing — orks, 1 15 winter, which were published in full nowhere ARE THE BEST IN USE. 
220 
25 
w 
00 
75 


—— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED FOR ANY PUBLICATION, 


Our List only contains the names of Books 
adapted to meet the wanis of Liberal 
IN rug SEST MEDIUMS Thinkers. 


— 


Premiums. 


With à 810 order, any $1.00 book tn aboy Hst, 
any $1.50 book In above 

With n $15 order, list, or Herald of Health 
one year. 
$2.60 worth of books from 
above list; a copy of The 

Wün a seo order, } Great Industries of the 
U.S, (retalling for $3.50) 
or Tho Index ono year. 


On larger orders a falr commisslon. 


AT THE. MOST LIBERAL RATES, 


Proofs critically examined, nod. Advertisers 
interests cdrotully looked after. 


Any of the following forwarded post- 
paid on receipt.of annexed price :— 


IF YOU WANT ANY HOOK, AND CAN'T 
VIND IT, WRITE TO 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
30 Dey Street, New York. 


TWE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalizes 
end Enriehea tho 
Jilond, Tones up tho 
System Buflads up the 


CITARLES DAMWIN'H WOILKS, inela- 
ding The Descent of Man and Selec. 
tions In Relations ta Sex, 2 vols, 
Origin of the Specles by Menus of Nal- 
"t^i Selection, 200 


"moMonal Expression of Man nnd Ifroken-down, Curves | Toledo UMco, 
tha Lower Animale, 1 00 BUSINESS NOTICE. tomado en lal 5 N d furniehed gratuitously, Ví: 
The Bustnoss and Editorial Departmenta of pay, Debitit, 7 always welcome, 
— Tus Inpex havo been separated Dy voto of tho mora Dys E, F. DINSMORR. Agent, 
lioard of Directors, neither to bo responsible for "Thousand 36 Dey Sticet. 
JOHN TYNDALL'8 WORKS, kueche the acta of the other, ~ been changed by tho EG nk L 
Ing Lectures on Light, deljvored. iu AI! communications without exception, on all par of this remedy THE 
Amorica—) ast ont, 1 09 | Matters pertaining to the businces department of E weak, sickly, 
Fragments of Sclonce fior U nselentifle ii the pe EPI bo FEET T toes m 2 10. at half, and happy Neri en 
- ^ 8 n o- jJ : 
Mea un a Mode of addon, 200 iedo, Ohio. 3 s ' : tnvatida cannot sonal estat XM thal, COMMONWEALTH 
Laight amd Electricity, 1n Alt cheques draia, ad rod, Sos De, pre | that Peruvian Byrup™ ie blown in tho 


LIFE | GENTLEMEN of standin 
and ability (cither in. pr 
fessivnal or mercanti 
pursuits) are desired in: 

INS. [parts of the country 
represent this reliable coi 
pany, Our plans of Inst 
nuce are simple, popul: 

co. and honest. 

Address 178 Broadway 
NEW YOR 


A SONS, Prop ricis Bale, Alana For ua ty 
D pric: vr salo 
druggiata generally. J 


ASSOCIATION.” No responsibility is assumed 


ment of orders, 
STRICTLY COMPLIED WITH. 


P. H. BATESON, 
Business Manager. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Owing lo tho extent and quality of Its cireula- 
Mon, sa well ne tho fact that nearly the entire 
isane le carefully preaorved, and that no advor- 
Usewents of a díereputable or fraudolont charac- 
ter Will knowingly recelvod In lta pages, Tae 
Iupkx is one of the best medioms for advorti- 
sors; especially for merchandise |n general de- 
mund, euch ae hooks, masic, machines, stocks, 
bonds, na well as for schools, inenranco, &. 


RATES, 


Advortisemen!e will be Inserted on the oulaide 
pages at the fullowlug rates ;— 


Single Insertions 20 cents per line, 


JOHN STUART MILL'H WOILKS, Ahi- 
cluding Principles of Polliient beun- 
omy, with some of their Applicutions 
4% Social Philosophy, 2 vols, [ur 
The Bubjection of Women, 100 
On Liberty, ) o0 


NL 


HERBERT SPENCEK'SR WORKS, in- 
uding Recent Discussions In Science, 
Philosophy, and Morals, 1 ma 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols, nw 


WE DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION 
to our 
CELEBRATED 


Combination Button-Hole 
and 


SEWING MACHINE. 


THE SIMPLICITY, EASE, AND CERTAINTY 


with which it oporater, as well as the uniform 
excollenco of its work, thronghont the entire 

ngo of Sewing including ching, Hemming, 
Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Quilting, 
Gathering and Sewing on, Ocersaming, Km- 
broidering on the Edge, and its. Beautiful But- 
ton- Ilols and .Kylct-Hole Work, placos it un- 
queationably 


Are You Going to Paint? 
THEN USE 


The Averill Chemical Pal 


O. U. FROTHINGITAM'S WORKS, In- 
eluding The Ialigion of Humanity, 1 00 
Uhntid'a Book of Religion, in 


LOUIS AGASSIZ!’ WORKS, Jnelading Thirteen “ 18% m m " 
MethodaotBlady iu Natutal [storys 173) Twenty-six + 18 « „ „% AR IN nenn ADI | TRE eee eee EXTEJ 
1e Structire nunal Lifo, 25 * y 
? Fitty-two - 12% LL It le also the Cirmarzsr, intrinsically, ae well Coste Less, ani will Outwear any other 


A^ the azat, alnco it Is really TWO MACHINKR 
COMBINED IN ONE (by n elmple and boautiful me- 
chanical arrangenient never before accomplished 
by human Ingenulty), making either the LOCK- 


Advertisements Will bo laverted on th 
adver(lelig pages ut the following 2140 — M2 


Single Insertions 15 cents per line. 


Ucn. G. R, Smith, Sudnlls, Mo , writes:—" 
coats of ‘Averill’ covered better, syd N 


EDWAItD E. YOUMAN'S WORKS tn finer, {ban throd coats of Lend and 


T f n 

Pd de een danean Aok A w| Four " 12 =“ * „ | SFETCH OF BUTTON-HOLE arite, As occasion mmy | Coat of varnleh thereon. I would not agalo 

Thand-Book of Household elende. 175| Thirteen. « zm ^w N. require. It ie, at the same time, simple in con- | Lend and OI wero It given to mo," 

Correlation and Conservation. of Kors „ |strnctinn, comparatively nol»elews, and casily| Levi Shaw, Trusteo uf the Society of Qual 

con, 2 % Twenmty-Six * S s 4 o» [mnderetood, The Feed In edjustibie, tho Ten- | Mt. Lebanon, writee:—" The bulldinz pal 
Mifíy-iwo “= mo wow | on uun, with thy Averill White Pant some three è 


The Company nnd Ite Agents WARWANT BEVERY 
MACHINE they self fo give ENTINE BATINFACTION, 

In tho Btatce of Ohio and Indiana, and in the 
Southern tier of counties of Michigan, wo want 
live, energetic men to take agencies, Liberal 
terme will be given, Abt to Company's Office, 
44 Madison alreet, Toledo, Oblo--F. A. Wells! 
Manager. Applications for agencies for (he bal 


half years since, I have examined, and fiii 
roiaiha the glose nearly If nut quile as we 
when Aret puton, It Ie the beat print we 
over necd.“ 

Sample card of beautiful colore, so 
commendations from owners of thu finest 
deneéa In the country, furnished frec, by Uv 


Special Notiecs 20 ~“ ” “ 


"i r - (which must bo sold) 25 per cout, ad- 
onal. 
On very desirable advertisements, 
propt canh, a liberal discount will be ieee 
For further particulara address 


International Sclentific Series, 


No. I. FORMS n? WATER, In 
Clouds, Kala, Rivers, lee and 
Glueters, by Prof. Jolin Tyndánll, 1% 


No. % PHYSICS AND POLITICS: or Miegifntü ASA K. BUTTS, anco of Michigan will be recclved at $23 Jeder. AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT © 
4 g and Special Agent for won Aven trolt—]. W. chor- 
Thoughts outho Application of Tux IXDEX, Torano, Onw. | We a agente 8 Martin, Managor. 232 Burling Blip, Kén York, indi 
and 118 Buperior Bt., vol 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Fire Cents. 


Vouume 4. TOLEDO, O., AND NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1873. Wnolr No. 174. 


LIAT OF LIBERAL LEAGUER. efforts to make It agreeable and convenient to 
kima pan on to 12 the world beſore 
—M. A. MeCord, President; J. Gallion e could abide In it; he had to conquer the 
it, Lom deat: P. A, Lofgreen, L. La Grille, Secreta’ | earth before he could make it hls ed der piae: 
rien; E, K. Thoma, Treasurer, - 3 is the mne of x „and she epe im j 
oro, Mass.—. S. Rogers, President; A. Davis, J. W. ut she gave him n rough treatment at first, an 
Smith, Vice Presidents; A. P. Titeamib, U; A; Bacon, made him her hardy child by putting him 
dere F. W. ‘clarks, H. B. Wierer, Executive Commit- | through no tender discipline. Bhe buffeted him 
8 with er olh era 5 e him with ber best, 
“PERSO! -W. H. Crowell, Président; J E. Cur- she pursu m with hunger and thirst, sbe 
Ire President; A. Giddings, Mecretary iS Wood, | harassed him with want md deprivation, she 
Treanurer ; L. B.Crowel M. A. lddings, D. D, Holmes, | afflicted him with pain and trouble: and so she 
Execntive Committee. taught mar that he bad no weak nnd doting pa- 
MosricktLtA, Towa Jaco Reedy, Pre ley Benja- | rentto deal with, who would encourage him in 
min Bruner, arbaugh eure; Lake Westover, | Idle pleasure; but rather one who would throw 
ary b Bruner, William Krause, Executive Cominittes, him on his own resources, and put him to his 


———— —— — genuine mettle, aud make him work to eat, and 


there are the lower propensities, desires, aj 

tiles, and ons of our nature to be dealt with, 
—not to crucified, but to be disciplined, 
trained, and controlled by reason : these offer to 
us ho slight and no Infrequent conflict, We are 
face to face and hand to hand with them every 
day. They dog our steps, hang upon our flanks, 
and spring at us from many a covert as we pass 
along our accustomed way. Our whole path 
through life is ambushed by them, and we bave 
them to confront at frequent unexpected crises. 
Sometimes one of the most powerful of them 
will spring upon us and drag us to the very 
brink of some awful depth, so that we can look 
into the horrible darkness of a possible de a- 
tion; and we have to summon all the divine 
within us, and call upon nl! the Dfvine above us, 


" exercise to grow, and exert himself to live. By | to enable us to east off the might of this terrible 
The Good Fight. the sweat of thy brow thou shalt f? thy bread !— | power and hold ourselves back from ipl- 
— this was what the dear old Earth in the m- | tation to gul of sin and sorrow frightful to 
ny A, W, STEVENS. ning anid to her child: and she rald it not in think of. Hat oftener they come In a less 
tones of anger nnd in words of cursing, but in formidable nnd violent manner; skirmishin 

"Fight the good Huht. FAU. accents of love and syllables of blesalng, if only | only with our uu wary thoughts, parleying wit 


— 9 we can interpret them so. ‘Combat for your 
ue A er me = Be ANE : — place In pil domain!“ said Nature. "Harn 
v gond Bete way, and perhaps s plainer | your title aud right to my possessions!" And 
— Is rehenaive one, fs to say it is the | man did combat and did earn; and It was only 
aod F 8 lirk , in this way that he acquired power over her 
Oor life itself is a battle a conflict, a warfare dominions, and got the genius to discover her 
— Whoever takes part in life takes secret and avail himself of her laws. And 
Wr t- a fight with many things, a | from that time to this, man’s relations with Na- 
15 Di thin 4 Every child Laat le torn ture have been one continuous contest, one 
12 old into 1 the grand army of human steady series of efforts and alternate defeats and 
A d has to meet and face both friends | successes. From that time to this she has never 
ri nd a warfare that ends in glo- | ceased to make demands upon his alertness, his 
ust bet n be che elem defeat. Lifeisafight, | strength, his dexterity, his cunning. Man has 
berg eee i. fight it is elther u good one or n. | -Btepped from his or nal burrow in caves to his 
— — e Sood one, if we go into it with | home in our modern dwellings; he hna cast off 
e 5 "ond 8 frit, and inscrlbe on our | the rude finplements of his earllest handicraft to 
— — prm Tt is a bad one, if we en- take up those that are the wonder of the nine- 
ur h emt low alma, mean ambitions, and | teenth 1 5 8 7 Dap he - achieved X i» 
rogreae, he has wo: up s splendid elv- 
"rn lace ie oa fully aware ization, only by o hard battle with material el- 
hut Wei Abe nd let us intelli Ju as- | ements, only b fighting & good flight with 
md ls a batil with nd what iis a | natural forces which, while they have not been 
rendered nn we may be’ Inspired to take | inimical to him, have zet d —— ad E 
N over 
m in i with n noble purpose and to à noble greet pv orn V Re Erw es mom 
That life is n warfare, none cun have lived it life nf e and mya E44 han 
cata Wate ta ‘ok billes au i tell — clothing he wears, the food he eats, the vehicles 
imat "we hio 1a dock ca inf e 97 r | that transport his body and hia thought,—all 
re [op ne Me gs oe ane of 2 these nre the spoils he has brought back from 
over Nature, 
Né mpg wt PA EAM 8 — P en ati hls intellectual triumpha, which have 
eee nnn erem T th " E been not less, have been won at the same great 
3 — gl d — coat of effort. Man has gained no amount of 
dent e th Tutus. knowledge, he has acquired not a foot of terri- 
addi t nt and past us into the future. in realm of truth, which he has not had 
e powem at sur omge yita ia at it to battle for in a most vigorous and manful 
6 DE l fashion. Plato, witir his vast accumulation of 
One ——Á— is engaged ue ideas—Goethe, with his elghty odd years of 
Ale bree hunt te became feld u once assume | literary culture—Huinboldt, with his ninety odd 
ie forces that possess the fleld nt once assume Uterary ifle lore—Agnasiz, with his magnificent 
th ae NTA honeg 1 fund of zodlogical information,—all these did 
—4 "oae ed ita. pe in ne not fill their rapacious intellectual urns from 
pene battle, sweep us into thelr ranks, suffer- d Rec and open profusion of wisdom’s stores; 
velie mt agi d 8 but each delved for his trenaurea In the quarries 
duque uicta cf Ue — W e f truth, and went forward into the domain of 
challenged stralghtway and drawn into the con- | © frat, the conquering hero goes, subduing b. 
RO (O4 ville we contemplata W end raano Le mi ht of mental alnew the territories he ook 
u t for the position we occupy, and for that still mig * 
e ia may have  descried in the distance beian hy and spiritually, also, the Ute of 
k " k the heroes o! 
A has bought us where we eannot be Idle mian hna aver been ea of Sepang, if this he not 
which Feat, He haa pat us Into a poaition | Y Ah, yea! Listen to what they say! Socra- 
ee is full of embarrassments and dificul- — imi, Wesen to us from the cell where he 
M perils even, until we boldly face them, an — the Poison hemlock, warning ua that 
The place we. yf mee tin we [n bllosophie virtue and wisdom get no sympathy 
dat place we hol in this world fs, in the firat in- | philosophie vrae Jesus erien to us from under 
even to us by Providence; but unless we 57 ＋.— chat bears him down, telling us there 
ene sd s ui e IE DY yer rms fa no ascending the mountains of holiness except 
whine not really ours, —it la not a place in Wf the mounts of Calvary. Paul 
‘hich and from which we generate and exer- | by the way ble; tle: 
the power and lifts up his voice in echo, Ing that he wrestles 
nr n; —— influence. By the peculiarity of ith the principalities an powers of evil, and 
Y ative condition and surroundings God pro- | © bata with the law of sin that warreth in hls 
2 if I may so say, to assert ourselves and | com bers, Augustine prolongs the testimony, 
cone conspirators with him in grand de- | members. th fiet which 
Sms In wh r A confeasing of the toughness of the con 
n pie beings confronting ‘the — — ao often ensues between the spirit and the — 
"the! We call thia world our home, and soit | But we need not go #0 far back ua any 1 the 
b; but how did it become so? God ala his part | for proof that there is a fight to be fought tn the 
to make it so, and yet 2 had to d — arena of the soul. Our own personal and pri- 
‘This Le eck ett p na heal ill each day assure us of this. 
never au, HE and beautiful as It is would | Tee fe no personal devil to fight with, a4 
re * 
habitable home for man, if he had not put forth | Augustine and Paul and Jesus believes’; 


our Innocent pr peer e even mingling under 
show of truce with our better desires and hlgber 
motives. Yet even then the warfare has not * 
ceased, the position of the unfriendly forces has 
not been vacated; and unless our sentinels are 
out, our picket line well guarted, one of these 
higher motives, these better desires, le suddenly 
captured, and we are led to any and do and be 
that which is all unworthy of our manhood and 
our womanhood, So that the battle for moral 
victory and spiritual success is hardly si nded 
at all with any of us. If a temporary lull oc- 
curs, and we indulge ourselves In rest, the need 
always ls that we sleep upou onr arms and be 
ready at any moment to renew the fight. 


Yes; on every hand, and In every respect, life 
is a batde-field for us,” (od bas turned us loose 
into this great arena of tlie world. Opposed to 
us are mighty powers, though on our side are 
powers more mighty still. sere nre no prizes 
given that are not contended for. Some may 
sevin to be holding desirable things which they 
have not earned; but where thia ia the case,— 
where any one baa poesesslons which his genuine 
merits do not entitle him to have,—moat ped 
sooner or later they will escape himi; they w 
io iu his very grasp and leave no true enrich- 
ng behind, but only greatest Josa and poverty. 
We er no fruits of victory we do not some- 
low help to win and perpetuate. Life is a battle 
for all, and not for afew only. The fleld is large, 
and the service la various; but in some one part 
or another all are called to engage. Who is sorry 
that this is «0? Who is sorry that work and 
toll and pains are the coin we bave to pay for 
whatever is truly desirable? Who in not glad 
rather to be one of the great company who t 
and win, who endure and triumph, who suffer 
and nre strong? None but cowards will refuse 
to take part in a good warfare; none but traitors 
will fly from the feld of a cause. They 
who ure sturdy in their mental and moral con- 
stitutlon, who desire to be intellectual and spirit- 
ual athletes, will weleome whatever fight m 
be inevitable and necessary, and will stand vall- 
autly on the battle-fleld of life, contending for 
its best and noblest prizes. 


Do some say ease is good, and quist is good, 
and plenty is good? Aye, indeed, If they are 
well earned ; but, under all circumstances, wis- 
dom and virtue, manhood and womanhood, are 
infinitely better. We are so made and so con- 
ditioned in this life, that we cannot have the 
best and highest things without strenuously con- 
tending for them. hat Is that best an high- 
eat thing which any man or woman can have? 
Is it not character? character which is built of 
the finest and noblest materlal—self- respect, self- 
reliance, energy, earnestness, purity, reverence, 
T tell you there ls nothing, on earth orin heaven, 
so great or desirable as this, But this we cannot 

, Cannot sequi except we figuratively 
go through fire and water for it, through tears 
and blood, through enrth and hell. The original 
of the word “fight,” ns used by Paul, sigoifies 
to agonize, or to exert oneself In the moet stren- 
uous, earnest, mighty, and even painful manner, 
This is the polnt—that in order to seenre the 
highest and best we must agonize fori, As we 
hew out our noblest edifices from the quarry and 
the forest, 0 we must hew out that noblest edi- 
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flue of all—Cranarcren—frort the bard and 
finty rock. of etrenristance, from the intricate 
jumble and ma of opposing diffleulties, from 
poverty, fhiardebip, toll, pad, trouble. 

hall we, if we are or would be gal, desine 
vxmn tion trom any needfil discipline, from suy 
hart or inevitable warfare, which, if we are 
faithful fn it, wall bring us through to triomph 
and to fullness of Joy? Not for this mta of 
life i« 3. most rewarding toil, sag what We will in 
disparagement of it when It» borden test hent- 
ust on our hearts. it britugy ns the grandest tu- 
cali, prewnt and prospective, We greaten in 
every — of its conflict, when we stand steady 
nnd valinut nnd true, The chivalry of this com- 
ion dally lifo,-lot it not be despised ; for it 
much ennobles die as we beer ourselves knightly 
and well through: all the fray, keeping the point 
pf our lanes firmly set aguinst every false und 
iguohle thing. Jow many good Nita there are 
due e fugit! Ehr figit Gor T Abverty, of body nnd 
mind; the Nehi for "Truth, whiel itself makes 
(ree ; tho fight for Wihelon, that enlightens the 
mielet and heart; the lett for Justice, that 
towels wp all to the plane of brotherhood ; the 


illit for Virtue, that makes heroes nod herolives | 


of ual, Grand contentions these! Ol, let me 
wot be counted oot trou thew; Jet not any of 
un be Mounted ont! Gye us té armor ryalsite, 
that we way put it om; pice. In our hands the 
colam, that shall wave In Igigbtines over OUT 
Wends: mach hither the gleaming weapons, 
senina whieh no foe shall «tund ! Then sound 
in our expeetunt ears the noto of hargo, nml we 
will nove ou to vietory and to glory ! 


Nuan's Reir Nasie—It ix sald thal the 
Clibueso declare that Noah's real name was Ab 
Boo, anil that le resided iu Fokine Unfortu 
nately Noah's family Dllle wae lost 1n the flood, 
and we connol necertaln. from it exaetly. what 
lik uate win His doorplate also seems Lo lw 
meing, aud he had a very carcless way of leg 
Jeeting to mark hie shirt; so we are battled iu 
(hat direction, We bmve inquired at the Wurm- 
rie» for a copy of the Pekin directory of that 
dato, to ace if Noah really figured [n it pages; 
the only copy any of tem bad wie out, For 
our part, W Ale not believe that Hia name was 
Ah Boo, or that be resided im Pekin. "These 
Chinawen really daim everything that js poing, 
fran gunpowder op lo newspaper. Tf wo give 
them any ground an the Noal: business, the first 
thing we know they will be out with the assert lan 
that the ark was insured in the Pekin Mutual 
Company, and ihat Noali used to give te Pekin 
newspaper people free Hokets to goln and see the 
nuluiale perforn. The interes» of Chirlstinnity 
require that we should believe Che Bible, Sun. 


day Dispatch, 
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“Barb,” of the Watchman and Reflector, re- 
lates the following incident at the Fulton-street 
Prayer meeting: 

“After singing a verse, a young brother, with 
asmooth face, sharp, black eye, and an abund- 
ance of black hair artistically curled, arose and 
sald he was amazed that somebody stated in 
yesterday’s Witness that the Water-street Mis- 
sion, withw hich he ls connected, wanted money. 
In a sharp, men wapp? stylo, he repudiated the 
unworthy suspicion ; for, if the Mission did need 
money, nobody knew it but God. They had, 
indeed, often come to the last of thelr resources, 
but told nobody but God; and they had always 
had enough supplied. It was God's work, and 
God was respo! eforit. Fifty ate nt thelr ta- 
ble yesterday. Their day dinners and thelr mid- 
night 1 were aconmapilshing 3 great deal. 
He felt it his duty to say this much. And, hav- 
ing advertised the Water-street Mission, the 
brother took his seat, and kept a sharp watch on 
every one who spoke or prayed during the 
meeting. 


- — —— — 

The Boston Courier remarks as follows on the 
late discuasion in New York over the necessity 
of brimstone preaching ;— 

The outs purity and strength of Methodism 
is apparently disappearing, and this degenera- 
tion se ly alarms the “good old Bowery 
school of theologians,” who are casting about 
for some sure and y remedy. At a late 
meeting of the ministers of this denomination 
in New York, one Mr. Corbett, in discussing the 
causes of spiritual decay among the rank and 
file, electrified lia bre by solemnly an- 
nouncing as ‘'the reason why we donot get along 
faster, is because we do not have hell enough In 
ourreligion." This was a little too strong for his 

' audience, and x rather turned cold 
shoulder to Brother Corbett; but that gentleman 
is stil firm in the belief that theo ly road to 
salvation lies In a return to the tactics of those 
days when ies were wont to entitle their 
sermons, “A Few Groans from Hell,” aud “A 
Nut for Damned Sinnera te Crack.” 


E.H - of Gambridge, & 20 
ne A r, of Canibridge, à scholar of Rev. 


t epworth, and a member of the Rad- 

ical Tx. has written a book named ‘“Oratone 

Buzz. t is a satire upon achools of thought of 

[X 3 The Radic i fal asleep, he saya, not 
boso, 1 

Emerson. St. Louis Globe, | the "MOM of Mr. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 


CONCLUDES WITIÉ A STREET ROW AT TIIR DOOR 
OF MR. JAMES MABKRLEY, 


As the render Is aware, Paul's articles had ex- 
pired on his aliens Ne majority ; and he did 
not return to Mr. Bligh's office for the few 
months during which it was determined that lie 
should remain in England. The architect pel- 
dom cared to retain hís pupils when their time 
was out, on n salary ; though they were weleome 
to stay as long as they pleased without. He al- 
ways enough young gentlemen in that en- 
pacity to enable him to carry on the business, 
with the addition of a couple of clerks. Some of 
these learned thelr profession prett; thoroughly, 
others indifferently, others not at all; Paul rauk- 
ing among the seoond and most numerous class. 
As has been previously remarked, he had no 

cular liking for or aptitude towards it, and 
erefore had oniy nequired that part which is 
least practical. He could make a good water- 
color drawing, or perspective,” or “elevation,” 
but was woefully Ignorant of working details; 
insomuch that perhaps it was lucky for him that 
his father's invitation had arrived just in time to 
relieve him from the responsibility of obtaining 
a livelihood by the practice of architecture— 
which, indeed, very few of Mr, Bligh's pupils 
succeeded in doing. And, in this connection, It 
may be worth while remarking how many ex- 
oung PIDEN there are who have started 
j^ life in the same vocation, to subsequently de- 
velop into artists, actors, journalists, and what 
not. [ nm unaware whether the offices of the 
profession teem with pupils now-a-days, as they 
did fifteen or twenty years ago; but unquestion- 
ably Mr. Peekaniff was then a. fact and a flour- 
isbing one. 

Mr. Bligh generally cut his young gentlemen 
adrift wi e greatest civility and a complis 
men! character; after which, if they did not 
get on, It was certainly not his fault. He was, 
as has been already stated, a man of the world, 
who believed in avoiding everything disagreea- 
ble: when he found It necessary to scold his pu- 
pils, he did it by letter, always writing short, se- 
vere, but very polite notes, the contents of which 
were sure to rankle for sometime in the mind of 
the recipient; the more so because they allowed 
no opening for reply. Very often, too, the arch- 
itect repriman offenders through the singular 
—.— of "x ancient — we * on the 
prem and was supposed to spend no small 

rtlon of her leisure la watching the doings of 

e clerks and pupils from the back windows. 
Thus they would be informed, epistolarily, in the 
third person, that Miss Bligh objected to the too 
P we id appearance of the yot-boy of an adjacent 

ublic-house In the office; to his presence in the 

itchen; to Mr. Grayling’s kissing his hand and 
throwing cocked-hat notes to the servant girls 
in the neighboring court (which proceedings ul- 
timately resulted in the fastening-down of the 
lower-eash of the casement looking in that direc- 
tion, and the obecuring of ita panes with white 
paint), and soon. In short, her brother used the 
aed old maid as n stalking-horse; or as Mr. 
nlow did the name of his partner in David 
Copperfield. In all his dealings with his pupils 
he was so shrewd that there was but one solitar. 
instance on recor of his having been got the bet- 
ter of. This was in the ease of Bowker, who, 
articled by a a ees for the usual term of 
five years, learned his business In three; and 
then, availing himself of the breach of certain 
indefinite promises of pecuniary emolument by 
Mr. Bligh, did soimprove that grievance that he 
constrained his employer to assent to the cancel- 
ling of his indentures; and, when he would 
have disparaged his pupil's industry and abilities, 
ut him to confusion by the production of a 
ighly-eulogistic letter, previously written to the 
young man by the architect himself. But Bow- 
er was always sure to make his way in the 
world, and at present owns a quarter of a mile 
or so of houses in the west end of London. 

Paul, then, was not wanted in Soho Square, 
even if he had wished to stay there. Mr. Bligh 
shook hands with him cordially at parting, 
asked him two or three questions about. Amer- 
ica, without walting for an answer, and talked 
business with Mr, Coulon during the farewell in- 
terview, which lasted five minutes, His fellow- 
pupils gave him a valedictory banquet of beef- 
steak and onions, ordered from the public-house 
and eaten in the office, Mr. Bligh being out of 
the way, and Mr. Coulon consenting to take the 


ebair; when tie euer clerk übbent, ev 
single the part of Arixixomintes, bi an au 
pore performanes o£ tbe first scone in. Z'ombastes 
Prio — heh entem open the table, with 
Funi nud Grrlinimetmiudini on vach side be- 
Tow, me fest and ond couriers These revels 
exile, Awol Ainley quitted a place of whieh 
he hd ouly plefuali$ recollectións Ile was his 
wn water, itla Me prospert of wothing to do 
foe Livres months; „ delay which might have 
hee ine rut her Irn but fov lis dewly-kindled 
hopos sf a pers mellatlon with Kate," hese, and 
the Aoire of the company of ler other and 
Harry Franklin in crossing the Atiantie, more 
than resigned him to bis involuntary holiday, 

IC was taeitly understood between hinelf aud 
hie grandparents that he intended ta take the 
voyture M eonjanetion with tue Mende afonesarid : 
to which arrangement they oflered mo objection, 
though. Mrs, Gewer's Glen of Rieke) Salis 
had not undergone any imprvvenieut—Imdesl 
yhe dislikes! him wore than ever, [5 αννν⁰,ꝛ)e 
of what sw denominabed lis WIisolenoe, un. thy 
oreadon of their wmi afer the veabatmple 
ab Newman trust. “ull, with Paul's muy — 
Onmahcipation so near nt hand, it woold hayo 
been «uperfluoues nr quare with an botiniy 
which ahe woald oem posses no merne wf ron 
trolling: and which was nat unlikely te torni» 
nati altoxether üt New York, -MWiehan] dedpulis 
ty «tuy Ure, While Pad want on to New Ür- 
om. To young Frankin iof whom the wid 
laly and gentleman had heart fom oth st 
Mr, Bienceowe there eould be no danii 

Of the project of going in a sailing-vessel— ta 
whieh Sabin m woo Paob* consent, and 
wiih be preqeniniidovi, not me emmnsting fiin 
Tile Kren Ae. nnd More. CGowwr rather approval 
(han otherwise, umler Lhe Loogeweian tint di 
was niuel safee ton In o mier; and tiuking 
alo that the yuong man eval not. begin the 
work) better than by maline un Ula a 

ge psn Tt would save his fuller 
money, The ob] Indy remarked, which he was 
lentil to take eure of 20 everything being wi 
ted, tere remained methine for hini qu tha lun 
awnll the idee of Maral; with oe nich patience 
the url 

His condition at home had, for the present, 
materially improved. He was judiciously let 
nlone for the first time in his life, nud permitted 
mirame und go very much at his own pleasure; 
nboving bis Hierry by the tration of no 
special atweitie Relung under little temptation 
to stay oul ef nights, how that No. — In New- 
ma Hitet, wae closed to him, he seldom trans- 
grom the eli ven orlak ordinante, or afforded 
lter came fur complaint or reprobation. Per- 
hapa the old Indy would haye preferred it if he 
hind y seohllini had became a kind of necessity to 
her, and [t amat some self-denlal to forego that 
Hidolyenee. Hesides Paul was so serious and si- 
lebt tat she vould not help attributing his 
changal demeanor (o some revulsion of feeling, 
originating m. resentment of the interference of 
heeelfand her hashand with his private affairs; 
aml desiring to justify herself—after her fashion. 
Butebe Sand no suitable opportunity for more 
than a few general romii te the ihn that 
however young people ee b disponi] To re 
gard the exercise ol nütrbortiy In muir presen! 
immature state, the (hice woul! eee romii 
when they wool acknowledge that theme whe 
were older and wiser than (eneelres had ai 
waya acted forthe best, ami be priporrionalily 
thonklnl. To which Paul returned no answer. 
His appronehim departure really patanas his 
heart cowards hie aged relatives, but the recol- 
‘lection of what had occurred, and its conse- 
quences, was too vivid and humiliating to ad- 
mit of such overtures to reconciliation, But for 
that, there would have been unwonted a! 
and harmony in the house near the Hampstead 


Paul spent a great deul of hls time In the ll- 
brary of the British Museum, to which Mr. 
Blencowe had procured him admission some 
pe ago, and where his fem d was exceec- 
ngly desultory (being undertaken with no 
higher object (han amusement), but not without 
ts uses afterwards; also he haunted the studios 
of Dick Sabin and Mr. Humphries, and others 
of his aequalutance, ‘The two artists of Great 
James Street led much the same Ilves as ever; 
though Richard made occasional § masmodic st- 
tempts at reformation, which alwnys broke 
down after two or three daysindustry. He pr 
soled himself with laying down fresh s uares d 
Tartarean pavement. “J nm going," lie sald, 
iito turn over a new leaf when we get to New 
York, and to sink all my bad habits in the At- 
lantice," And then, as the credit of future 
intentions, be woul? Throw up hls task for the 
time bel, and propos: a visit to some place 
vntertalbment, "nd nothing loth, aecompany- 
ing him. One he gave his friend ten pounds to 
keep for libri, Tace Ar couldn't; but asked for 
and spop? I two stays afterwards. Ultimately, 
indeed, he was obliged to borrow the money for 
his passage from Harry Franklin, subsequently 
remitting it to bim in Canada. 

After the conversation already related, pan 
ard seldom mentioned his sister, except 
deutally ; as when Paul asked him bow the 
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igration. 
They. tn e it easy,” he remarked—“anll of 


he governor hasn't said n word nbout 
yo i vont to Sam's—which he wouldn't 
have thought. of, if my mother hndn't put him 


up toit. 1 don't believe he ever troubles his 
head about me, except when fran nst him, 
which isn’t very often. &ho—no! the mothers 


all right; 1 must except her—only I 
re ALTAY aera would take some other form 
than exhortlux me to propitiate Providence by a 
steady go-iu at Little Bethel and the Reverend 
keel Burnbaby, or some such person, Then, 
she says, I shall he sure to prosper; but I don't 
understand bribing the higher powers by any 
such means, The girls g and ask questions; 
but it's all biathorskite and gammon and spinach. 
Kate was kind enough to offer me & lot of tracts 
and to talk like a missionary Like reg Hy partic- 
ularly uuregenerate beathen—which is always 

edant, you know, especially from a sister, 1 

o'tthink she's a bit the better for her ee 
over into what she culls religion ; and soT tol 
her. And I'm sure the house is ever so much 


may such exceptional confidences Sabin doubt- 
less intended to throw cold water on his friend's 
on, His objections to it had been quite 
stated: he distrusted both Kate's dispo- 
sition and Paul's constaiey; regarding the latter 
as an excellent. fellow, but u very young man 
the fervor of whose feelings. mifitated against 
thelr permanence—in which opinion, perhaps, 
Richard exhibiled judgment, At the same time 
he might, and 1 1 would, have been per- 
feolly ready to plight himself ta unlimited fidelity 
fo any young womnn—suy Ruth Gower— 
whom he fanciel himself In love with; if he 
had obtained au opportunity, and if she had 
amiled upon bis addresses. 

In addition to these diseonragements, Kate 
went into the country without answering Paul's 
letter, as he learned from Milla, There were 
reasons, she told the poor drawing-master, why 
she didn't, why she couldn't, send a reply. He- 
tween her lover and herself there was a groat 
galf, which she did not expect could be bridged 
over—which she did not care to specify, It 
was beller for both parties that they should not 
meet again, Hurt and N und more 
than suspecting the cause of his mistress’ behav- 
ior (of which we shall hear enough in due 
time), Paul wrote to his friend, H. Frank- 
lin, relaling what had happened, and entreat- 
ing him to use what opportunities lay in his 
power to asvertuin the state of Kates mind 
towards him. Also he enclosed a poem on their 
approaching departure, for the Guardian; 
in which he atated that he was ‘His home and 
country leaving, right soon should he be gone, 

h the foamy brine fast cleaving, the sun's 
trek following ou; and further intimated 
“That mauy n sun would set and rise, ere ho 
Again might stand, In the country of his home 
and heart, his own dear native land;" with 
other information equally sentimental nnd su- 
perfiuous—whleh, of course, he never expected 
would be remi by Kate Sabin. Having des- 
jatebed which compositions, he waited for nu 
Answer with some interest and anxiety. 

About this time, too, tiring of bis idleness and 

ing from a friend, who belonged to an 
architect's nmeocintion, that n Mr. Dorntou, of 
Hanover Street, wanted n draughtsman for a 
month or so, Paul applied there and was en- 
EX lat a salary of thirty shillings n week ; to 

tlle more than occupy a sma office, look- 
Ing on the street, from nine in the morning till 
ur in the evening, nnd to remit letters and 
mesages by post to his new employer, wheu he 
Wasoutof own. He wasan old. bachelor, who 
ere a private independence and some prac- 
Uc shlefly afforded by a Lelcestershire baronet, 
M ch necessitated his almost constant absence 
n that county. When iu London, be required 
Paul's attendance in hig owi room, a large, back 
— lighted from aboye, and ornamented with 
Tamed architectural drawings and plaster-of- 
paris relievos; where he wat opposite his chief, 
H m according to his instructions, and nt 

p finding It rather difficult. to avold laughing 
: is habits, of which he had contracted a great 
pa in cousequence of living alone. Thus he 
hot only talked to himself, every now and then 

ming out, in quite a startling manner, with 

e &eutence he had uttered a quarter of an 
val: having kept silent during the inter- 
2 Qs Was accustomed to express his approval 
tions T Probation of Paul's drawing or sugges- 
um in n sort of iterative soliloquy, dwelling on 
ny, ‘yllables in n kind of droning chant—as, 
ind i. good, Mr. Gower! ver—y ! ver— 

»ludeed! Make itso! make itso! make it 
Pi] ull means t or,  Ney—er do! uev—er do! 

mer doat an:? and soon. But they got on 
"y er In the long run. 

[To be continued. 


M Eno Insignificant agent in dispersing 
A crowd's, uta nervous woman making rough 
aud an hes tars with à valise in one hand 
tng an ohje hin the other, is about. us nppal- 
in à 3d 

maintain its ag mind cau conceive 
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BY S. H. MORSE, 


SINCERELY no I REGRET it m brief referen 
to Mrs. Dall'a lectures wns not sufficiently dis- 
l to do her all justice, In reserving 
lo myself the right of & slight criticism, T at the 
same time certainly held a vo high regard 
both for her motive and her nbi Itles. But she 
reminds me that alie carefully avoided uxing any 
perone: reroarks In her lectures, and so my say- 

ng that she was an little too severe in her 
speech upon some of the later 'reformers,! " waa 
unjust, And I see now that my words were not 
[v explicit as they should have been. True, 
ra, 
her pointed sentences suggested names to me, as 
T supposed they did to overs and n few of her 
slatements I felt assured were not in accordance 
with facts. For instance, if memory be not 
wholiy at fault, she spoke of “free love! na being 
the ‘modern name for prostitution," Few peo. 
pe perhaps, would take exception to that, But 
for one do not belicve that 1 — who are now 
so prominently advocating “free love" have 
stored In their minds and hearts more of a desire 
to advocate “prostitution” than has Mrs. Dall 
herself; and that certainly is saying all in their 
behalf one need to say, I see no good renson 
why Mra. Woodhull may not advocate what she 
talls ‘free love," and yet receive from all intelli- 
gent, good, and straightforward people, aud es- 
pecially from people who have had no little ex- 
perience in battling for obnoxlous ideas which 
they deemed true and saving, val recognition 
uud respect. Suppose Mrs. Woodhull should 
visit our Second Radical Club, Should our fear- 
less reformers gather thelr skirts about them 
button up their overcoats, and depart? I don't 
believe so foolish n spectacle would be witnessed, 
On the contrary, even the most timid would soon 
summon courage to ask, “What do you menu?“ 
And if they found her evidently zealous for the 
welfare of the race, age advocating social 
changes whieh they regarded as wholly unwise, 
I think they simply would say, “We di * 
as they have often done Seong Porc ra on 
questions of exciting interest before. But, let 
who would fly the room, I venture to say that 
Mrs. Dall would not be of the number. She 
would stand her ground, listen and reply, and 
then go away (I venture ngain to believe) $n full 
faith that in a country where there are virtually 
no questions scaled and under governmental 
ban, but where all questions are ever open, to be 
reconsidered whenever any one shows cause,— 
no evil, but Increasing good must surely follow 
the wake of free discussion. Why not, then, 
vease our moral Sortering whenever a strange 
idea is launched, withhold our impeachment of 
motive or character either director implied, aud 
«quietly act and talk as though we find some 
sense ourselves, nud doubted not but the public 
genernlly bad, or nt least would acquire a quan- 
tity sufficient for final salvation? I know, in- 
deed, that even Boston ‘radicalism bus n 
touch of the cowardly in its nature; but not 
enough, I trust, to over-awe and prevent the 
free expresalon of Its real self. 


ONE CAN NOT ESCAPE POLITICS more than the 
sinall pox, when the only deseriptive word is 
“miserable. Things may be worse In Spain 
but the read fae? about Spain or France may not 
lic on the surface as here. There is revolution, 
and things nre in process of formation. Here 
we have a humdrum, settled state of affairs, and 
are trying to persuade ourselves that it is all very 
good. Wo have our Republican party without 
ideas or Inspiration, bankrupt in head and heart, 
sunk in corruption, living on intrigue and cant. 
Yet still we hear of the glories of the past, and 
ure overwhelmed with promises for the future, 
What of the present? ‘This party belles every 
promise it makes; it has neither insight nor 
courage for to-day's use. If it has neither moral 
sentiment nor enthusiasm for the demands of 
to-day, what business has It to talk of the mor- 
row? I will venture a prediction. Before 
Grants term czpires, a. now party will be in 
power in Massachusetts, and Grant will be the 
Vent Republican president. On every hand 1 
hear: "Well, this kind of thing has gone about 
far enough; it's time for a change,” And the 
change is surely coming. 


Uv AT 0UR BTATE-HOUSE we have a debating 
club, aud s very ordinary one at that. There 
are pleuty of boys out West, who will crowd 
their club-room of an evening and discuss affairs 
of State in a manner to put our Bay-Btate atates- 
men (us represented by the last and the present 
legislature) to shamo, I have listened wii- 
ter to debates on the Woman 1 and the 
Sumner resolutions; and know whereof I speak. 

The woman debate was simply silly; countin 
out one or two speeches, It would, published, 
astonish and convulee the world, e great 
party of pro went back on its owu recorded 
promise of the Inst eampalgn. But what folly la 
it for these representatives to debate eight or ten 
days every year whether they shall submit a 
proposition to the people for their vote! Why 
not let the people vele at once? Let the people 
have n chance to give the subject “respectful 


all did not mention names, but some of 


consideration.” 
n 
po 


But the le choose their 


they don't. The 


ut such a revolution is In the breez. t 
and not likely to die away without edt esi 


MANY DAYS WERE DEVOTED by our | la- 
ture to the Sumner resoluiſon. Tha last —— 
iure censured him for his proposal about the 
battle-flags of the national army. Could this 
resolution be expunged ? By a very large vote 
given by angry Republicans, the foolinh reco 
of the last legislature waa declared to bo sacred 
in the name of patriotism! Home one, whose 
heart is big enough to enabrine the world, speaks 
of “stupid patriotism.” And surely, if patriot- 
ium can make no better show than hig, which 
would forever flaunt in the eyes of a fallen foe— 
A foe that fa to be foe no longer, but equal brother 
and eitizen—the remembrance of the old feud 
inscribed upon the very flag under which they 
are expected to march and fight together for n 
common country's defence and glory, then in- 
deed is it not only "stu d," but damnable. 
Gratitude to our dead soldlers? If we have no 
better way to show our gratitude than to divide 
forever the . they fought to unite, by this 
display of “h of and of traltora,” 
far better that we should have done with grati- 
tude, as being 12 zut all akin with 
civillzation and decent humanity. If we are 
never to have union and peace, no more now 
me tho wor than before, what a crime waa 

hat war! 


OUR OLD TIME FAsT Day came off on Thurs- 
day last. Littlo fasting, but a season for sports 
and games, The thin churches eked out a 
dreary sort af A because the Gov- 
ernor requested it. “A day of fasting and 
prayer," said he. The other word, “humilia- 
tion," conveyed too much irony by far, and he 
skipped it, Freeman Clarke redeemed the occa- 
slon by most timely remarks, and set “Fast 
Day" down as nu occasion outofdate. Dr. Bar- 
tol was even more emphatic, and gave, in his 
own unerring fashion, a running fire nat the 
insincere custom, One always wishes that ev- 
ery such pood, wholesome, emphatic word could 
be en ed, Bul, nlas! the age is very slow as 
well as very fust, 


“New York Ciry, sitting In darkness, de- 
pending on a money-making monopoly," quot 
a mor ng paper. very good ! ‘'Money-making 
monopoly” hits the mark. Let the lesson have 
universal application, 


GOUD CHERIt, 
Lirr op thy voice all vauni, 
©) prosper! Case of Truth 
Whate'er betide onr "ways and menns,” 
Toward thoe the Age -listening leans, 
Thine is the voloo of prophecy 
nd thine the heart o youth! 
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— 
A mass meeting of (he Spiritualists of Arer- 


a 


ica bas been ealled at Cincinnati, for May 23. 


t * 
| Indos Ai 
> 


—— 

The Investigator eu thut Dr. Bartol preached 
lately "in fuver of abrogatiu the Sunday laws, 
on the ground (hat they are antediluvian, un- 
christian, and unjust," 


->- 

O. X. Bronson says that "Melliodism is a 
compound of sentimentalism and unimaulism." 
That is u very pungent remark, but not alto- 
gether true, Will this fumous Catholic now tell 
us what Catholicism is? 


— 

Several correspondents in the Church Journal 
complain that the Episcopal reh has too 
many ministers—more than are useful, With- 
out doubt. But is not that a fault of. all the 
Churches? Apparently, the more ministers the 
less religion. 


- — 

O. A. Bronson says that tho ‘Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was un apostasy from 
Christ." True; but iustead of being, ns he says 
further, “in principle, a return to pure heathen- 
ism," it was a return to pure rationalism,— 
which our Unitarian brethren do not perceive. 


— — 

Mr. II. I. Green, of Syracuse, N. Y., formerly 
ügentof Tun IN Ex, has been having u lively 
controversy with some of the Orthodox. clergy- 
men of that city, in the daily Standard, coun- 
corning certain Orthodox doctrines; in which he 
appears to have had much the better of the 
argument. 


— -— 

We have received quite à number of letters 
from friends of ‘Tuk INDEHN cordially endor- 
lug Mr. Morwe's suggestion, that. TE INDEX 
be transferred, body and soul, back to Mr. 
Abbot;" and pledging amounts of money, more 
or less, to carry out the idea. At the proper time 


these can be made public. 
— — - oro 


Let it be remembered that the ageregute value 
of ecclesiastical property in this country paying 
notbing towards the support of the government 
is computed at over three hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars, Every tax-paying citizen is 
indirectly compelled to help support and in- 
crease this ehureh-moneyed monopoly, Is not 
Liberalism justified in demanding its abolition? 


— — — —— 

Rev, Mr. Hammond, the great revivalist, said, 
iti s sermon recently delivered in Denver, Col- 
prado, that he had noticed that great revivals 
are always followed by instances of sudden 
death” This is n frank but unwittingly fatal 
admission, It is, indeed, true that “revivals” 
have n most pernicious effect upon the sanitary 
condition of both body and mind, 

- — 

Among the “contingent expenses" of Congress 
tsa large item every year for "spiltoons;" un- 
other for “combs aud brushes;" still another 
reads thus wittily: "One dozeu French snuff, 
for use of Senate, St. . When God, and Jesus 
Christ, nnd the Bible, are put into the Constitu- 
tion, we shall expect to see these immoral *con- 
Ungents“ abated, 


—— 

Many Orthodox Christians are very muth ex- 
ercised just now to have discovered that the 
publie secular press of this country is almost ex- 
clusively In the hands of rationalists or liberals, 
This is very naturally so, The strong breeze of 
intelligence that. blows through the daily press 
sweeps before It the fog of Orthodox ulisurdities, 
Common sense Is always a yoo antidote against 
doctrin Christianity. 


THE INDEX- 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


We very gladly give place, at request, to the 
following invitation of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation to all friends of Lhe cause to meet with 
them in a Social Donation Festival which they 
propose to hold in Boston duriug the week of tho 
"May Meetings," We trust it will be largely 
responded to, and that one of the results of the 
Festival will be the repletion of the treasury of 
the Association, which has never suffered from 
plethora, nud which, should it be fornished 
with ample means, would enable the Associa- 
tion to serve the good cause with so much greater 
efficiency. If any of our Western friends dre 
proposing to go East this summer, let them an- 
ticipate the (ime if possible, and put in an ap- 
pearance at this Festival, as well also nt the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association, which will 
immediately precede it. On this occasion, let 
Boston be our modern Jerusalem, unto which all 
of the house of religious freedom shull go, willing 
to be taxed and sure to receive a blessing. Our 
own “mouth waters’ at the thought of the 
“feast of fat things" which will then be given 
to the faithful and the fortunate. Absent in 
body, we shall be present in splrit; and we send 
the most cordial benediction of Tit INDEX to 
the friends then and there to be asaembled, of 
whom we trust our friend Mr. Abbot will be 
one. 

The Free Religious Association invite their 
friends to unite with them in a Social Donation 
Festival, to take place in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of Friday, May., 1873. 

The object of this meeting is to strengthen (he 
Assoviation by closer ties of sympathy an 
union between all those who uceept the idea of 
Religious Freedom, to promote that “Fellowship 
of the Spirit" which is one of the objects namec 
in its constitution, and to increase its pecuniary 
resources, 

The records of the Society having been de- 
stroyed by the disastrous fire in Boston, it is de- 
si to renew aud increuse its membership at 
this time. Itis also important to its extended 
usefulness (hat its treasury should be replenished. 

‘The time will be devoted to sovial conversa- 
tion, music, aud short speeches. Refreshments 
will be for sale from 6 r, M. till 10, Musie and 
speaking will begin at 7 3. All persons, of every 
name, sect, or parly, who sympathize with the 
spirit of the Free Religious Association, are in- 
vited to unite wish us on this occasion. ‘This in- 
vitation, endorsed by the namesof those using it, 
will be a suflicient pass to the Festival, and those 
desiring invitations for themselves or friends eun 
obtain them by application to any one of the 
Committee. 

Subscriptions or donations for the Association 
will be received at tables arranged for the pur- 
pose in the hall, or may be sent by letter to the 

"reasurer, Richard P. Hallowell, 89 Commercial 
Street, Boston, The Committee will be happy 
to receive supplies for the refreshment tables, 
and also flowers, at the ball, ou the morning of 
the Festival. 

Epnau D. CHENEY, Ricaarp P. HALO- 
WELL, JOHN T, BARGENT, MARY C, SHANNON, 
THOMAS W. Higarnson, Cras. K. WII IE 
Committee on the Festival. 


OFFICERS UF THE F, k. ASSOCIATION, 

President,—Octavius B. Frothinghnm. Vicc- 
Presidents, —Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia 
Mott, Gerrit Smith, Robert Dale Owen, Lydia 
Maria Child, Isane M, Wise, George W. Curtis, 
Frederick Schuneman-Pott, Edward L. You- 
mans, E. B. Ward, George Hoadly, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Becretary,— William J, 
Potter, Assistant Beeretary, —Haunah E. Stev- 
enson. "Treasurer, — Richard P. Hallowell, Di- 
rectors,—John Welss, Charles K. Whipple, Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, John T. Sargent, Mary €. Sban- 
non, Francis R. Abbot. 


— — eo 
A PROTEST. 


Ab one of the Directors of the Index Associn- 
ton, I wish publicly to record my most. earnest 
and emphatic protest against the action of the 
Directors at the meeting of March 13, which led 
to the resignation of Mr, Abbot as editor. I 
must protest against it, not only as subjecting 
the editor of Tuk IxpEX to a control from 
Which be was always understood. to be free, but 
as a violation of good faith, on the part of the 
Directors who were present and favored that ac- 
tion, towards those who were absent. Pre- 
viously, and on less important matters, the Di- 
rectors had been notified, à month or two be- 
forehand, of special business that wna to be con- 
sidered; nnd the Directors who resided away 
from Toledo rested in the assurance that nothing 


SD 


of grave import to the paper would be attempted 
without giving them & chance to be present to 
vote upon the proposition, or at least to express 
their opinion upon it by letter. But this action 
of the 13th of March, though iuvolving conse- 
quences so momentous, was taken without any 
previous notice whatever. The other absent 
Directors, doubtless, hold the same opinion of it 
as I do, or may have already expressed their 
opinion, whatever it be ; but at this distant point 
Icannot wait for the opportunity of consulting 
and acting with them before making my pro- 
test. WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
MAGNOLIA, FLORIDA, April 7, 1573, 


B 
BIGNSN OF DECADENCE, 


The Unitarians, when twitted ou account of 
the smallness of their sect, are wont to say that 
their influence is shown in the modifiration of 
the popular theology; the more correct stale- 
ment being that the modification of the popular 
theology is shown in them. They are a sign of 
theological decay, not a cause of It. Iu the 
same way, every rationalist or free religious &oci- 
ety la n proof of decadence of a more radical de- 
composition, The congregation in New York— 
to take that as an example—is compoked largely 
of people who were formerly associated with the 
Orthodox sects; some were Episcopalians, some 
Presbyterians, and some, even, Roman Calholics, 
Extremes meet there without jarring, Tho 
avowed atheist sits by the side of the nforetime 
believer iu Trinity; the professed materialist 
dreads no contagion from the quondam expect- 
aut of irresistible grace from the Holy Ghost, And 
the remarkable circumstance is, that several of 
these attendants on services that pay the feeblest 
tribute to Christianity as a specific form of relig- 
ion never formally abandoned their old faith, 
were never converted or perverted, never were 
malcontents, protesters, or doubters; had no wau- 
dering desires towards heresy, but rather dreaded 
it; kept away from association with it, and ven- 
tured iuto Its neighborhood timidly and with 
reluctance. They came at the urgent request, 
perhaps, of n friend, or out of au impulse of cu- 
riosity; and they stnyed because they were in- 
terested, 

Still more remarkable is it that these persons 
experience no shock in passing from oneof these 
extremes of opinion to the opposite; they go 
through no anguish of mind; they are sensible 
of no wreuch of feeling, but take their places 
and partake of their strange food with a freshness 
of appetite,and a heartiness of digestion, which are 
not usual with people afflicted with mental dis- 
tress. The agonies suffered by the doubters of 
the last generation are unknown to these latest 
come-outers, who tear themselves away from 
their birthright connections without pang, and 
hardly express surprise, scarcely at all a dis 
agreeable surprise, at the objects that greet them 
in the circle of their new acquaintances, 

More noteworthy yet is it that the kindred 
und friends of these erratic bellevers take their 
Yagaries with tolerable composure. Of course 
there is remonstrauce in particular cases, and 
earnest opposition, but rather on social than on 
theological or even spiritual grounds. Radical- 
ism is not respectable, and conservatism is. 
The fashion is all in the Orthodox churches. 
The nobodies are radicals. But when it is dis- 
covered that the free religious men and women 
nre decent, civil, reputable, gent!emanly, and 
ladylike, Inferior {o none In Intelligence, culture, 
or refinement, the opposition diminishes, The 
“Evangelical” husband hires a sitting for hia 
wife In heretic hall; the wife, an ardent church- 
woman, sees without a sigh her spouse take his 
departure, on Sunday morning, for the place 
where another gospel is dispensed to another 
class of minds. Fragments are suffered to split 
off from families, and are allowed—yes, some- 
times encouraged—to revolve round centres iu 
very different systems; aud it never could be 
suspected, from the look on the parental counte- 
nance, that the erring son or daughter was in 
danger of becoming fatally errntie, and flying 
off into the awful inane. 

All this implies a radical disintegration of the 
old systems, a loss of the cohesive force that held 
their particles together, and a decay of the links 
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of association that bound them closely up with 
human minds, Call the mood one of indiffer- 
ence, if you will. lndifference is disbelief, and 
disbelief of (he most hopeless kind, because 
moral. The bitterest enemies of the popular 
theology ask nothing but indifference to It. They 
ure willing to let belief in. opinions of another 
kind go. ‘They will give up proselyting, which 
js adopted in most cases aa an expedient for 
breaking down faith in the old dogma, rather 
than of begetting faith in the new; and will 
disband cheerfully their organizations, if 
iheir end enn be attained without them. 
Tug IxpEX would be deprived of its chief 
ground of being, if u sudden indifference to the 
“hristian system“ were to fall upon the popu- 
lar mind. la work would be, in one aspect, 
ended, 

"Anything rather than judiffereuce !" is a 
common ery. "Ulve us any faith rather than 
none!" Wedo not echo 1t; but exclaim in n 
very different tone: No faith at all, rather than 
some that men profess to have.“ Is it not possi- 
he that a state of indifference may be a needful 
preliminary to a new and vigorous departure? 
Whether it be or no, the indifference is rapidly 
coming upon us. All the arts of architecture, 
decoration, aud music are exerted, with only 
partial success, to arrest it, The theological 
spirit hos died oul, The ecclesiastical spirit 18 
identical with indifference of a certaln sort. The 
fashionable spirit is identical with Indifference of 
the worst sort, ‘Tho cause, or one cause, of the 
fewness wud feebleness of radical socleties—for 
they aro both feeble and few—is not the interest 
iu the old theology, which keeps people away 
from them, but au indiffercuce to all theology, 
which carries people past them, and prevents 
their joining any religious society whatever. 


O. B. F. 
—— — 


SCRAPS OF CORRESFONDENCE. 


For the encouragement of the radicale who be- 
lieve that Liberalism has indeed just "demandas" 
lo makegiud that they ought to be urged with a 
determination tempered only by fairness and 
kindness of spirit, I wish to make a few desul- 
tory notes gathered from recent correspond- 
ence, 

Mr. E, S. Beckley reports a new Liberal 
League as organized in Monticello, Iowa; the 
list ofufficers being given on the first page, He 
aids; “Your subscribers here feel a disappolut- 
met in the baekset THE INDEX has taken. 
Our sympathies are with the editors.“ 

Mr. W. H. Crowell, President of the Liberal 
League iu Jefferson, Ohio, writes hopefully of the 
Work now doing, and is glad to fall in with and 
asist the churches in (Aeir oppoaltion" to the 
Christian Amendment. The leaven is work- 
ing," he says, “aud North-Eastern Ohio is not 
asleep over this movement to unite Church and 
Niate." Leagues have been formed ut Jefferson, 
Andover, aud Geneva, 

Mr, Geo, F. Rust, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., in- 
uires about circulars, plans of organization, aud 
% forth, The “Demands of Liberalism," aud 
the article headed "Organize !" have been put 
lulo the form of cheap tracts, which will be sent 
bu application from the office of Tur INDEX. 
Mim M. A, M'Cord, President of the Liberal 
Teague at SL, Louls, sends five dollars for a 
lhowand of them. She kindly adds: "Our 
Teague deeply uy mpathizes with FON ew a 
Tue Ispex is the organ through which the 
League expecta to work.” 

Mis J. P, Fitcomb, one of the secretarles of 
the Boston League, senda a very interesting let- 
ler, stating that one meeting “netted some sixty 
"Ame" to the list of membership. There is 
Seat wlslom in these words of hers: "There 
are doubtless many who would gladly see the 
M altained of the divorce of Church and State, 
— ace afrald that an announcement of active 
be the liberal side will only serve to tighten 
the nds now riveted by official hands. Yet 
* of many successful reforms (that of 
in Wn alt- quoted anti-slavery struggle stand- 

735a shining instance on the list) seems to 
Move that à. bold start and unflinching warfare 
the nerd and most promising course," While 

ristlanizers rely avowedly on the co-oper- 


— 


THE InDE=x. 


ation of the women of America In their bigoted 
movement, it is n good sign that some of the 
best and noblest of these do not hesitate to iden- 
tify themselves with a movement which alms at 
diametrically opposite ends. 

Mr. J. S. Burchard, of Leslie, Michigan, sug- 
gesta that “the custom of railroad cumpanica 
granting ministers half-fare rates or freo pases 
should be abolished.’ , 

An avonymous party sends back from New 
York City a copy of the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism," with the word "demand" everywhere 
erased, nud the word “recommend” substituted 
in its stead. A good soul In St. Louls, who also 
forgot to sigu his name, but avows himself 
a very old Wesleyan Methodist," anys implor- 
ingly: “I endorse every demand you make, but 
for God's sake do not press tho question or your 
requests iu the form you do. It breathes revo- 
lution in every line. Many good people are not 
yet ready for the question na you offer It, We 
demand'js very pereniptory, aud signifies that 
lt must be so. Brother, ‘let us have pence.” 
To these well-ineant, suggestions the words of 
Garrison come up na the most fittlug reply: “I 
will be as harsh as truth, nnd as uncompromis- 
ing as justice.” The spirit of concillation is 
beautiful in its place and season; but there are 
times when, in the presence of violated rights, 
one should forget to say please. Haughty and 
arrogant ns the spirit of Orthodoxy shows Itself, 
even in this land of bonsted liberty, the free- 
man's heart rebels at assuming the attitude of a 
petitioner for that absolute equality before the 
law which by right is his already. I cannot 
persuade myself to any softer phrase than—"' We 
demand.” Let it stand unweakened and un- 
revoked, To those who think It too harsh or 
stern, the following letter may prove a tonic :— 

Mananoy Crry, March 22, 1873, 

Yesterday a pamphlet was handed to tne in 
which were petute the demands of the Liberals 
of America with regard to the government. 

he doctrine of your demands clearly shows 
that your League is the body-guard of the Dev- 
il's army in our PEE and really it would bo 
in one sense desirable to see you, as the leading 
spirit of the Fool's-party. You, as the man 
whose name is below the nine demands, I would 
call a fool. Every school boy should call you ao, 
Every Christian should take it up, until that 
name should sound and resound throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, and the word 
should sound in pw ears and haunt you day 
and night, until, if possible, you could repent of 
your follies and bo saved. Argumenta so strong 
and convincing ean be produced against your 
theory as would make the Devil himself trem- 
ble. I wish I could confront you face to face. 
But all I hope and pray for is tbat God would 
mete out to you the just, punishment which you 


our party deserve, during times of 
7 eta Will aot be forever lost. 600 forbid that 
the blood of our pious men who established this 

at country should have been spilled in valn. 
ff ‘ou desire to argue with me III, I will cheer- 
fully reply. You will please address B. II. 
Bcheirer, Mahanoy City, Schuylkill County, Pa, 

To Francis E, ABBOT. 

N. B.—Tho very book you desire to abolish 
from schools is or was the foundation of our frec- 
dom, It was the light and guide of those who 
framed our Constitution, But enough this 
timo. B. H, S. 

I print the above as illustrating a spirit which 
is widespread through the more thinly populated 
portions of the country. In the elties It is rarely 
found lu such refreshing intensity; and radicals 
often grow sceptical as to ila existence anywhere 
to-day. But it nevertheless abounds. The 
word paganism” arose because the old poly- 
theism lingered longest in the rural districts of 
the Roman Empire. Christianity itself is rap- 
idly becoming the “paganism” of the nineteenth 
century, 

Does any Liberal feel inclined to “recom- 
mend" to Mr. Schelrer the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools? F. E, A. 


—— dp — e 

Rev. Dr, Newman, Methodist Chaplain of the 
U. S, Senate, has been appointed by President 
Grant Inspector of Consuls, which requires of 
him to take a pleasure trip round the world. 
Doubtless the doctor needs this relaxation after 
80 laborious a season of prayer ns was required 
to keep hia seuatora virtuous, "The prayer-test 
in his hands falled, however; for many of his 
prayer-subjects sadly deflected from the straight 
aud narrow path, 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION, 

It is the frequent boast of the advocates of 
Christianity, as an cstablished Church nud a hie- 
torical religion, that it has done more than any 
other agency to elevate the condition of woman. 

They have this proof in their favor, that in 
the foremost Christian nations of to-day woman 
occupies a freer and better position than in any 
other part of the world; but how fur this is due 
to the direet teaching of the Church, and how 
fur to the old Germanic idea of woman, and to 
the advance of civilization through the mingling 
of Greek and Roman elements with It, it woukd 
take long to determine. If we go back to the 
spirit aud character of Jesus of Nuzareth him- 
self, uncontaminnted by alllauce with the au- 
thority of the State, we find much which if car- 
ried out would tend to the exaltation of woman. 
His own nature, »o full of ideality and »entiment, 
his purely spiritual Iden of religion, his contempt 
for the practical demands of circumstances, 
placed bim in close relation with the tenderer sex. 
He evidently found in women his most apprecia- 
tive aud congenial friends, Then his own teach- 
ings were against that appeal to the law of force, 
that deification of physical strength, on which 
the advocates of masculine supertority so largely 
rest their claims. Unquestionably these Influ- 
ences have done their work In the Christian 
Church, though much counteracted by notions 
borrowed from other sources. 

The belief that sin came into the world by wo- 
man, and the idea of the unholiness of marriage, 
have done their part in degrading the ideal and 
the life of woman; and, foreign as they seem to 
the thought of Jesus, they have played a large 
part in the Christian Chureh, It h constantly 
held out to women that in leaving the shelter of 
the Church they give up chat protecting care 
which moet truly clevates and ennobles them, 
and that the cold atmosphere of rational religiou 
is unsuited to their tender growth. A preacher 
in Park Street Church is reported to have sald; 
“Rational religion hus no place for a child." 
But what is the altitude of Free Religion te- 
wards woman, aud doce it help the solution of 
the great question of the day ? 


There are two paris to the woman question, 
which are often confounded. One is a question 
of right; the other Is a question of adaptation— 
or function. Has woman a right, as an individ- 
ual being, to decide for herself according to her 
own rensou and conscience as to her work in life, 
her relation to others, and the social arrange- 
ments under which she must live? The absolute 
Church, denying this right to human nature, of 
course refuses ít to woman. Submission and 
obedience are the first of duties; and ns the 
Church hus established its hicrarehy—"Chriat 
the hend of the Chureb, man the head of the 
woman’'—of course there ls no appeal from this 
decision, 

Now this spirit, in inore and more modified 
form, runs down through all ecclesiastical organ- 
izations; und even the freest of them lay great 
stress upon the injunctions of St. Paul, and fecl 
that it Js not for the individual woman herself 
to judge of her position and rights. But Free 
Religion settles this question at once, No man 
has authority to decide for another; no man js 
bound to yleld obedience to any command or 
doctrine of another. Not unquestioning sub- 
mission, but reasonable acceptance, is the true 
relation of the soul to all law and all teaching. 
Of course, If it acknowledges woman as a human 
being, the same right inheres In her. The mon- 
strous doctrine of the English law, that a woman 
does not incur the guilt of murder if her bus- 
band commanded the deed, has no mean- 
ing for Free Religion. No one soul can 
take the guilt of another upon it; every one 
must bear its own burdeu. This perfect recog- 
nition of individual right of conscience at once 
acttles the main question of who shall decide 
whether a woman may vole or work or preach 
or do anything whieh she is prompted to do by 
her own eonaclence and judgment, Her right 
Is recognized, 

But there ls another element In Free Religion 
which is of great Importance in this question ; 
and that is its faith in Nature, in the immuta- 
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bility of her laws, in the certainty of her retribu- 
Lions, and the ultimate beneficence of her provi- 
dence, Now the opponents of woman's freedom 
seem to imagine that the law of sex can be an- 
pulled; that God requires the assistance of their 
barriers and laws to keep man male and female 
as he made them, and that a free development 
is sire to result in the destruction of one or both. 
Free Religion has no such fears, It accepts all 
natural laws as good, and believes that the more 
freely they are allowed to act, the more per- 
fectly they will work out their good resulta. 
“No place in rational religion fora child"? No; 
there is no place for a child as a little monster of 
tctal depravity, under the wrath of God, and 
needing to be reclaimed by a bloody sacrifice, 
lest his little skull should form a part of “the 
pavement of hell. We do not feel the need of 
putting him upon ‘anxious sents” fo harrow his 
little soul with fears of eternal punishinent, or to 
waken a morbid selfintrospection that will poi- 
son all his life. In the atmosphere of Free Relig- 
ion the child grows up in n glad joy in God and 
Nature, himself and his earthly destiny; aud 
the sense of immortality steals in upon him as 
the natural succession and fulfilment of the life 
that now fs. 

And sọ woman in Free Religion feels no fetters 
upon her spirit, and in developing her own na- 
ture does not shrink from accepting its conditions 
or limitations, whatever they may be, if only 
they are the natural ones, and not the artificial 
barriera set up by authority or custom. Bhe 
wake the full development of her physical 
strength and health; and then if man bas more 
muscular power, let him use It for the general 
good, ns she will whatever special faculty she 
has. The bird that filts through the air with 
perfoct freedom, knows no grief that it cannot 
dart through the water like & fish; but confine 
it by artificial barriers and it is wretched, 80 
woman in perfect freedom finding ber own 
sphere, will be safe and happy in it; but lot her 
liberty be bounded by artificial Jines, and all the 
comforla and luxuries you can beatow upon her 
will not console her for (he want of it. Christ- 
janity has given woman tenderness, and rev- 
erence, and adoration even; but Free Religion 
gives her freedom and the full opportunity for 
velf-develupment, Whatever of tenderness or 
reverence is really her due, will remain to her, 
and ibe loss of the rest will only make her life 
trucr aud more healthy. E, b. C. 

— eoe 
LONDON LETTER, 


THE CUSTOM OF WEARING '"MOURNING"—THHEE 
GOOD OBJECTIONS TO IT STATED. 


Eprron or Tu INDEX: 

dir, I will fullow up my lust letter ou funeral 
rites by afew remarks on the custom of wearing 
black as a sign of mourning for the dead. 


‘The most obvious objections to it are—thut it 
addy ape tothe gloom and dejection 
already caused by 
really exists; that where there is uo real grief, 
the putting on of signs of grief is a contemptible 
sham; that the custom of wearing "mourning" 
tends greatly to perpetuate umhappy—and, ns I 
conceive, fulse—views of death; nnd it is also ob- 
jectionable in being compulsory upon many fam- 
ilies who are too poor to bear the expense, I 
will aa qure upon each of these objections, 

1, That It ndds needlessly to the gloom nnd de- 
Jection of really afflieted relatives must be ap- 
parent to all who have ever taken part in these 
miserable rites. ‘The houses are generally closed 
until the burial is over, and this of itself is a 
glaring instance of self-inflicted torture. When 
the physical frame is already weakened hy long 
watchings, want of sleep, and floods of leurs, 
commou sense would direct the sufferers to seek 
the refreshing stimulants of alr and sunshine; 
to throw open doors and windows and let in 
God’s heavenly messengers of “sweetness and 
light ;¥ toendeavor to turn the thoughts a4 much 
as posi away from tbe troubled past, and to 
relleve the dull pain at the heart by objects and 
occupations of cheerfulness ; toavoid a darkened 
chamber, or a black dress, as one would avoid 
the devil—if there were auy such ‘enemy of 
mankind.” But no sooner is the breath gone 
from the body of one of the household, than all 
the blinds are drawn down and the shutters 
closed, nnd u fearful race aguinst (iine is begun 
with the horrid preparations for “mourning.” 
Dress-makers are in demand, the anxielies of 
economical shopping are multiplied, often at the 
very time when every penny i» needed for com- 
ing wants or for past doctor's bills, And all ix 


bereavment, where grief 
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black era et; everything hideously black, 
hure- aape AR deepened by the white ca or 


for instance, must shudder afresh over all the 
realities of her woe, the first time she looks in 
the mirror after having put on the hateful garb. 
Her sorrow was ips enough without ber being 
compelled to bear about on her own body its 
ghastly tokens, At the funeral, this la made 
worse still by mourning" coaches, and that most 
re ve thing that moves on earth—the hearse, 
with its plumes of black stuck all over it, waving 
and nodding like so many fiends mouthing at 
your griefas they are carrying off thelr prey. Long 
and costly hatbands of crape and silk, dozens of 
vostly black gloves which seldom fit, cloaks of 
the sume eternal, infernal black,—all contrived 
to make you feel as miserable and wretched us 
possible, while the woe at your heart is almost 
tmendurable! Why should we be reminded for 
months afterwards, by outward tokens, of our 
snd loss? Every time we brush the little riug of 
hat left us by the undertaker, we are curried 
back to that terrible day on which the crape or 
cloth was first put on, and the very things we 
ought to try to forget are forced upon oar notice 
at every turn in our lives. 

2. But when, as is often the case, there is ne 
real grief, but. perhaps a good deal of real rejoic- 
ing over the death, the putting on of ‘‘mourn- 
ing" is a piece of hypocrisy and falsehood which 
nothing can justify, Noone will contend that 
“mourning” is anything else than n eign of 
grief; therefore if the sign be assumed when 
there is no grief, it is an acted lic, and helps to 
corrupt society and make it love shams and pre- 
tences and varnishod deceit. I greatly honor 
those really broken-hearted widows who kee 
their “mourning” on ull thelr days, for it is 
with them à true token, nn outward and visible 
sign of an inward and heartfelt grief which must 
abide with them through all thelr weary pil- 
grimage; but I utterly despise the custom of 
putting on "mourning"! because it is the fashion, 
nnd becuuse **peoplo would talk &o, you know,“ 
if the “mourning” were to be omitted. Ax n 
sign of grief, "mourning" would often be much 
more suitable before the death than after it, in- 
asmuch as the gricf of watching a beloved one 
pass through weeks and weeks of physical tur- 
ture, with the certainty of no recovery, far ex- 
ceedy the grief of bereavement. It is only a 
truism to say that death is often the greatest 
possible relief to the poor sufferer himself, and 
to the sorrowing relatives. The number of cases 
iu which the grief before far exceeds the grief 
after death, is much larger than is generally 
supposed, 

3. 1 come now to the last and perhaps most 
important objection of all. 'Mourning" tends 
to perpetuate unhappy and false víews of death. 
To those who haye no belief in immortality and 
ro-union with our dent ones after death, It might 
seem only natural to give oneself up to despair 
nnd to all its horrible outward signs. But to 
those who profess to. believe, nnd who really do 
believe, that the dead are still living in a hap- 
pier world, free from earthly paiu nud sorrow, it 
ought to be quite natural to rejoice and rive 
thauks “that it hath pleased Almighty God to 
take unto himself the soul of the departed, and 
to deliver him from the miseries of n sinful 
world, to quote from the Christian Burial 
Service. Death ought to be looked upon as nt 
least as much of a henvenly boon to the beloved 
one, as a source of bitter pain to ourselves. But 
that pain itself would be greatly diminished if 
we were trained to think of death as we ure 
trained to (alk about it; If we were brought up 
to feel that it js a manifest and roal benefit, and 
however distressing to survivors, is not to be re- 
garded from its dark side. By refusing to durken 
our homes and to gird ourselves in black ral- 
ment, we would make our protest against the 
melancholy—the unmitigated melancholy—of 
the popular views of death. We would shake 
off as much as we could that morbid weeping 
and sighing which is so destructive to health 
aud enfeebliug to the mind. We would let the 
world know that however great our loss, how- 
ever irreparable it might be on earth, we still 
trusted in the loving kindness of (iod, nud un- 
selfishly resigned into his hands the soul of our 
nearest aud dearest, believing that he can and 
will, as a faithful Creator, give us a happy meet- 
in ina brighter home above. 

have myself resolved never to put on 
“mouruing” agnin—not even for my children or 
my wife; and I will do my best to persuade 
others to get rid of this most eruel and oppressive 
burden. (In the case of a public “mourning,” I 
would make an excepfion; but this would he nl- 
logether on different grounds, and would be 
worn for the sake of strangers who know not 
my private opinions.) One thing seems very 
clear; it is our boutiden duty to mitigate and re- 
move ull the grier we possibly cau. We have 
no right to add to our natural distress by arti- 
ficial means, nor to bemoan any loss longer than 
we can possibly help, If we believed in God 
and in his fidelity more, we should be the better 

assured of our meeting again beyond the tomb. 

I um, sir, yours very sincerely, 
CHARLES VoYsEY. 
DuLwicit, S. E., March 31, 1873. 


— — 
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white edging In which it is set, A poor widow, | 
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VOICES FROM THE INDEX CONSTITUENCY 


M n peer e pra. INDEX ;— 

“bile the writer of this is eurer to e : 

the claim of your correspondents of ee 
that Mr, Abbot is the soul of Tnx INDEX, and 
that without him it would not have existed 
and, it is more than probable, would not long 
survive his entire withdrawal,—there occurs 10 
him another consideration which was entirel 

ignored in your issucof the fifth instant. Whi le 
few if any stockhollers expect a peeuniury re- 
turn from their investment, they hanye invested 
their money, and nssumed the legal responsi- 
bility, with the implied understunding that the 
business department shall be conducted under 
precisely the same conditions ns are recognized 
to be essential to the success of any like under- 
taking, To this end, the tihancial munngement 
hus been entrusted to a Board of Directors 
chosen by the stockholders, whose duty it is to 
supervise nil business arrangements, aud who 
Are supposed to poses the experience requisite 
to make the enterprise self-sustaining and, If 
posible, capable of future growth and expan- 
sion. 

Now with all deference to the zeal anti intel- 
lectual ability of Mr. Abbot, of which his past 
course furnishes overwhelming proof, it 
not «cem either wise or prudent to virtually zur- 
render the control of the business of the Associa- 
lion into the hands of any one man, however 
honest or capable, While Mr. Abbot's individ- 
ual foree and self-sacrifice hns undeniably been 
the main clement in attracting the present large 
subscription, the point has been reached when 
the capital at stake must, for the welfare of the 
journal itself and the protection of the interest 
of the shareholders, be guarded and controlled 
by the men who have been chosen for the pur- 
pose, and whose business knowledge and experi- 
enec, it i» presumed, fit them for the task. I 
cannot but entertaiu the fear (hat Mr, Abbot, in 
striving after his lofty ideal, hns overlooked the 

ractical, ien A demhnds of business where 
deal views are likely to prove hindrances rather 
than helps, and where necessity frequently re- 
quires the relinquishment of one's wishes fur the 
more urgent and immediate demand of current 
wants. I think, therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstaives the course of the Directora, in claim- 
ing to continue the finuncial control in their own 
hands, has been wise aud prudent; aud 1 trust 
that, for the syke of the great cause t? which 
Mr. Abbot is willing to so nobly devote his abil- 
ity aud energy, he may be iuduced to reconsider 
nnd modify his position which, from nny stand- 
point, accus somewhat ambitious and, certainly 
at this juncture, impolitic. I comtidently believe 
that in these views, which though plainly ex- 
presse are oflired in all kindness, no ineonsid- 
erable portion of the stockholders will coincide; 
and J would therefore ask for them the same 
publicity which you have permitted to the other 
side. Yours etfully, 

G. K. Wirrufsotos. 

CINCIN NAT, April 7, 1873. 

— ò — — 
EDITOR or Tun INDEX; 

Drar me nl you allow. me to call atten- 
tion to the following paragraph in my article en- 
tited “The Plain "ruth," published in THE 
IX Ex of March 29, which L see has been uver- 
looked by Mr. Withington ? 3 

“Itis unnecessary to repent what I have al 
ready anid in effect; tint. | have no wish what- 
ever to have the ‘uncontrolled’ management of 
the funds and business of the Associalion. I 
should much prefer, in the business department, 
to be subject to n Board which recognized the 
necessity of leaving the editor wholly free, and 
of muking the transaction of business simply u 
means to the great end of establishing a first: 
class Journal worthily devoted to the radical 
cause,” 

In other words, the business manager should 
be subordinate to the Board as the ultimate appeal 
in all business matters; and in no other sense 
have Lever been, or ever desire to be, business 
manager of the Index Association. Mr, With- 
i is entirely correet in his views on this 
point; aud I ean but regret the persistent effort 
now made by the signers of the ‘Business No- 
tiec" to misrepresent me concerning it as 
had ever held, much les urged, any different 
views. ‘The original understanding and agree: 
ment was that [should huve a general direction 
of the ordinary or office business of the Associa- 
tion, euwhjcet of course to the Directora; Y never 

roposed or desired any other arrangement: 
Vhat I wanted was simply the power to Ligon 
any Ache or questionable practices iu [a 
common business transactions of whieh tbe a 
rectors would be lgnorunt; for, as I told the 
Board on Nov. 17, 1971, in the improbable "T: 
that the Directors themselves should do what 
thought wrong I “held the remedy in my own 
hands; namely, prompt resiguation.” 1 
talnly never expected that they would DUE . 
me by a business manager in whose hands n 
true interests of the Association are thorough!y 
unsafe, F, E. ABBOT. 
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WIVES AND MONEY. ever been between them was plucked up. 


Peace and comfort returned and flourished. 


The story of this wife Is the story of 
many others, 


MODERN THINKER--NO. a. 


[From tho Woman's Journal.) 
of sll the little foxes that help to de- 


The second uumber of this unique publication 
the domestic vines, no one is more 


is now ready, 


Sometime, the Jaw will recognize th The Arst bumper ran through 
tro; gu e | threo editt ud pea : 
sr present, er bus ard = N undeubted right of the wife to ber full | oad number Would — ore M E 


ich infesta a : 
the ch and of the poor, which makes 
(t necessary for the wife to dak her hus- 
band for money 10 supply tho daily recur- 
ring family necessities, and her own. 
It inevitably creates discontent, n sensa 
of humiliation, tion, and separa- 
The woman who bad earned, ond 


{fed but for the pressing business occupa- 
tons of che edler. R che Ji 
Tho second number will he found of even 
reater interest than the first, There In, ae all 
ksellers know, a large and growing demand 
for sclentific works of n populat character. But 


share of the money value which accrues 
to the marriage firm. 
Until that time, tho thonghtlessness of 
Fan? Seer ath ace a 
speech n e wife, who is dail t 
burt by n feeling of dependence which |Penee tanght on tonat dared to print nil that 


. — never to exist between the equally | They feared to offend the Orthodox religioun den- 


tion bar bad earned, cr valuable partner in the home. CUN CS RIAL M ECT 
wee Wu, b 1 n e public want and to give ntl- 
been free yon he er facet "d ve h 2: wat ete Lai gs "n AMOUR NOE terauco to advanced thonght Without Tear of 


consequences. 
The following are among (he articles In. the 
present number: 


— — and after that event, though her 
time is more fully occupied tban eee, has 
no money except at her asking—and not 
always then—feela just as n. man would 
feel who should be placed in the same 


tances. 
kc up her opportunity to acquire 


substance and that of each other, They 
must always suffer loss. But the great 
majority of married couples bear each 
their natural share of the family burden, 
care, and toi], and they should be allke in- 
dependent lu money matters. L. S. 
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is given her, cheerfally or grodging:y, as 
the case may be, bot inevitably learns to 
hate her position, abd to grow away 
from the man who gives only when he is 
asked, It may be mere thoughtlessness 
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One of the most fruitful sources of dis- Festival of Humanity... .... 
content in the home Is the too dependent 
ition of the wife, If husbands would 
consider what It would be to tem to be 
situated precisely in the same way, sa far 
as money is concerned, every just and 
generous man among them would sce to 
itat once, thet his house should not hold 
10 fruitful & source of 3 
Many years ago, an excellent man told 
me his experience in this particular. He 
had not been. married a year, but he no- 
ticed a change in the look nnd manner of 
his wife—ehe seemed less cheerful, less 
happ . The old glad welcome at hia 
ly retarn from business hnd ceased, 
He knew no reason forthe change. He sin- 
cerely loved her, and was miserable when 
be saw that she was not even confortable 
abis wile, This state of things must 
not be endured if it could be cured. 80 
he asked her frankly what was the matter, 
at (he same time telling her that above all 
things he wished to promote her happi- 
Dest, 
Then she answered frankly: 
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me Lo such hauillintion, Look at these 
Slippers; I have worn tem beyond all 
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were in my place. 

“Could you endure it, if I had the 
money, and you had none, only as you 
got it by asking me for it? I used to 
teach six hours, and had the whole remain- 
ing day for my pleasure. Now, all my 
lime is oceupicd ; I have neither money 
nor leisnre, and I feel just like a pauper 
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ri of the Executive Committee, and address- 
Dr. Hartel, A. B. Alcott, 
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With an immense sense of relief, he 
sked: “Ig that alle? " ATI?" said she, 
it is enoogh to Ji nny woman." 
The dreadful fear that she hul ceased 
‘olove him, or that she loved some one 
„led. The whole matter was talked 
= With the largest freedom, until the 
und said he seemed to himself to 
ve been unspenkably mean. 
To think," said he, “that I bad ever 


in the highest esteem. —— 
r songas orj taie] A GREAT OFFER £ APRIL I 


she said she needed to buy pins, or the 
is cena necessary for shoe . and 
ul not once thought that she muat need 
mors other things, while all her time 
for voted to make n comfortable heme 
ppl Aa n result of the explanation, 

usband every week puta sum of 
— f double what his wile thought she 
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elplining him for publishing the book, thus at- 
teacting the attent‘on of thonsands of all accis 
who are anxione to rend and Judge for them. 
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= sy of the year showed a bank ac- 
ies of seven hundred dollars in the 
"s: of the wife, sayed carefully from 
The cor? sho had not needed to use. 

only root of bitterneas thore had 
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NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
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Ta xo. Omo. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. F. 
ABBOT, contains the “Finy Afirmailons ' 
and “Modern Principles." Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, anthor of "The Origin of Bpeclea," 
anys, in a letter to the Editor not originally in- 
tended for publication, but eubaeqmently au- 
thorized io be used:—"I have now read 
‘Truths for the Timea, and I admire 
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almost every word.” New Edition, VRICE— 
10 cenis; 12 copies, $1.00. 


No. $.—Fear of the Living God, by U.B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the debasing char 
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cents; 13 coples, 60 cenis, 


No. 5.—Leeture ou the Bible, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, of England, is an over- 
whelmiing demonstration of the jmperfections 
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New Testaments New Edition. PRICE—I0 
cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 

No.4.—Christian Propagandism, by Y- 
E. ABBOT, la an exposure of the weakness, 
cost]iness, and Inefficlency of the Hysiem of 
Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, and 
Interesting Kziracts. PRICE —10 cents; 12 
coples, 81.00. 


No, $.—* God in the Comstitation,” by 
Rev. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposed Theological Amendment to tho Val- 
ted States Constitution, PRICE—10 cents; 1 
copies, $1.00. M 

No.$.—"Fho 5ebbath,? by PARKER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Babhatariam auper- 
atition. New Adilon. PRICK—W centa; 12 
copier, 51.00. 


No, 7.—“Compulsory Educntion," by F. 
E. ABBOT, mointains the right of every child 
to be edneated, and tho duty of the State to 
eneure it an education, PRICE- 8 cente; 1% 
copier, W ceuta. 


No. 8—The Present Heaven, by O. D 
FROTNINGHAM, trenta of & subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. PRICE- 5 
centa; 12coplor, 50 cents. 


No. ¥.—The Christian Amendment, by F. 
E. ABBOT, showa the dangerous character of 
the attempt to foterpolaie (he Evangelical 
Christian Creed ju the U. 8. Comuatitotlon. 
PRICE—5 cente ; 18 coples, 60 cento. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. ABBOT., Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution lo amy one 
who will dist ribute ll, in packages of from 6 to 
100 copies, 


No. 11.—Whe God of Sclence, by F. E. AB- 
BOT, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern eclence upon the Idea of God. PRICE 
—Y0 centa; 12 coples, $).00. 


No.13.-]» Homanism Heal Christi- 
anity? Two Reeays by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and V, E. ABBOT. PRICE—10 cents; 
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No, 13.-Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
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No, 4.—A Mindy or Beligiom: The 
Name and The Thing, by F. k. ABBOT, 
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popular conceptions of Religion itself ara 
inadequate; and that & new concepiion of it, 
based on the Law ‘of Evolution, consistent 
with abselute Freedom of Thought, and in- 
dependent even of beller in God, f$ the neces- 
sary condition of the perpetuity of Religion 
among mop. PRICE—!0, cute; 18 copier, 
Li 
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From the Westminster Review.] 
Modern Scepticism---Faith and Free 
Thought. 


If there be one sign of the times more Mes 
than any other to the eye of the dispassionate 
oteerver, it la to be found in the gradual decay of 
the old theological beliefs. The condition of re- 
ligious thought In Germany is too well known 
to readers of this Review to render ef further 
allusion to it necessary; and the subject has 
been brought under the notice of the general 
reader in a series of able sketches by the cor- 
respondent of the leading journal at Berlin. In 
Frauce, the recent discussions In the Protestant 
Nynod Lave brought to light Lhe startling fact 
that a large proportion of French reformers have 
altogether thrown over a belief in miracles. We 
are Íu possession of evidence which would tend 
w sbow the immense progress of rationalisti 
views in America, We are, however, not con- 
cemed with these and other foreign countries 
just now, aud must dismiss thom with the re- 
mark that It would be indeed a etrange phenom- 
enou if & great mental movement, which is 
making itself so sensibly felt in other Protestant 
communities, should have no counterpart in 
Protestant England. It Is of England that we 
wish to speak; and we any uot only that it 
might be expected from what is witnessed else- 
where, that scepticism would make some pro- 
gres here, but also that there is evidence that It 
is making very great progress, We are aware 
that In putting forth this statement, we are at 
cue with some great authorities; for example, 
the Times ne „und apparently Mr. Dis- 
Teel, In the — of the statesman speaking 
not long ago at Manchester, the objections of 
ve been victoriously refuted over 
over again N logie," 1f this 
beso, then the unbellevers, being altogether an 
Waressoning, illogical 


M d of — eas never 
e progress, and may safely be neg- 
lected; like the gentleman who laid a Yagar the 
other day that the earth was flat. The Times 
newpaper takes very much the same view. In 
an article on the Duke of Somerset's volume, 
tbe reviewer seema to contemplate ‘'fashlonable 
pe ey d (for the existence of an infidel 
be or ehoemaker here and there may perhaps 
admitted) aa the crotchet of a few idle dilet- 
anti; anxious to eut a figure in west-eud dryw- 
ill hepa by their paradoxes. pore n good- 
De: wing-room would hold them all; and if 
' La] or by a special interposition, the roof 
fall in on them so collected together, we 
presume that no more would be heard of their silly 
potions in “‘West-end circles" for a generation nt 
paar The same sort of lar might doubt- 
pend ave been heard in a OMAN Heireles" 
the regard to Christianity, for centuries after 
P» r death of its founder. "A superstition con- 
VEA Alnves and halr-splitting Greeks, *wool- 
[these @ shoemakers, fullers, nnd rustics 
— LA da ot Chun with here and 
u, and a Cyprian recruited from 

the ranka of advocates ana teachers of rhetoric, 
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or a philosophic 8 like Justin Martyr or 
We 


Athenagorns. do not profess to know ex- 
actly what the religion of hens people is, but it 
must have existed along time and made very 
little way; for we remember reading about it in 
our college days, in the days of "Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny. Marcus Aurelius has noticed it, 
and Lucian too, by the by. And we belleve 
that Celsus has taken the trouble to write against 
it, But asa general rule, noue of our plilloso- 
phew or historians or poels have thought it 
worth their while to take the least notice of it. 
No doubt the thing goes on, and converts are 
made ; but one never hears anything about them 
iu society except now and then when the em- 
perora see fit to conie down upou these lunatics.” 
Buch we may be sure was the sort of language 
used in fashionable company In the reign of De- 
vius, and in the hearing of children Whose old 

was destined to witness the worldly triumph 
of the “deadly superstition," and the head of 
the State yielding spiritual obedience to the 
“Galilean juggler.” 

If we wanted any confirmation of the truth of 
our statement, we might refer to witnesses on 
the Orthodox side more competent from their 
position and the character of their studies to 
pronounce nn opinion than Mr. Disraell aud the 
writer in the mes. What is the language of 
such meu as Archbishop Thomson n Wil- 
berforce, Dean Mansel, Dean Goulburn, rofes- 
sor Mozley, Canou Liddon, Mr. Farrar, and n host 
of others; in fact, of nll recent Christian apolo- 
gista? We read of “a wide-spread movement 
of the mind indicative of the first stealing over 
the sky of the lurid lights which shall be shed 
profusely around the eg Antichrist.” (Bishop 
of Winchester. Preface to "Reply to Essays 
und Reviews," p. el “The wide-spread move- 
ment against miracles," ['Mozley on Mira- 
cles,“ Ch. ii] “A wide-spread unsetllement of 
religious belief . an impression that the 
age is turning its back on dogmas and creeds,” 
[Liddon, Preface to “The Divinity of Our 
Lord k XVI.] ‘he friglitfu! prevalence of 
seeptica views among all classes of the commu- 
57 25 [Goulburn, Preface to Bishop Magee'e 
“Pleadings for Christ," p. I.] ‘A wide-spread 
tlefection from the faith which our fathers held." 
[Farrar. “Witness of History to Christ," p. VIIl.] 
"A time of much doubt and trial.“ [Areh- 
bishop Thomson, Prefaco to Aids to Faith."'] 
While a statesman who is nt the same time a 
theoluginn, hus not hesitated to speak of 
“hosts mustering and fields cle for the 

reatest struggle which Christianity has ever 
faa to face." [Marquis of Salisbury. 8 h 
at Liverpool, April, 1872.) Utterances of this 
kind might be quoted to any extent; the stray 
specimens which we have given show that the 
Orthodox are nt length awakening to the real 
ebaracter of the peril which threatens them. 
In Sheridan’s comedy of the Critic,” one of the 
characters In the burlesquo is rebuked by Puff 
at least it used 80 to be acted by Mr. Charles 
fathews, though whether to be found in the 
original we do not recollect), for looking out for 
the advent of an incoming, rsonage on the 
wrong Bide of the stage. is la very much 
what the bulk of the moderate and Low-Church 
clergy and laity have been doing for some time 
past, They have been looking out for the ad- 
vent of Romanism on oue side, while Scepticiam 
has been stalking in ou the other. 

In truth, no person who has looked beneath 
the surface of society can be in the least doubt 
ns to the correctness of what is here advanced. 
Scepticism, if vot rampant, will be found to be 
latent in the most unexpected quurters. Even 
if, at any time and place, we felt ourselves at 
liberty to niention the names of men eminent 
in the senate, at the bar, in the pulpit from 
whose lips we hove heard a practica aimer 
of all dogma, we should refrain from doing so, 
owing to our recollection of n jocose plece of ad- 
vice once given to us by Minister (afterwards 
President) Buchanan. "Young gentlemen," 
said he, “you bave just told a story of something 
you saw In the United States, w ich I happen 
to know ls true, But don't tell it again, for your 
own sake, Very few will believe you.  Zeather 
relate something whieh ia not true, und whieh 
will be believed.’ Readers of Hawthorne will 
remember his exquisitely philosophical tale of 
“Goodman Brown;" how the poor man, on be- 
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ing persuaded to go to n witch's meeting, found 

is wife, his pastor, his seemingly virtecas old 
achool-mistress, and all (he most esteemed of his 
nelghbors there. So, if any one should be 
brought to conceive doubts, let him go about and 
enquire, and he will extract similar doubts from 
the learned college tutor, the Orthodox rector. 
the tory squire, the Independent or Baptist 
lender. Every one remembers the story told (if 
we remember rightly) by Seneca, of the pro- 
posal which was made in the Roman Senate, to 
clothe the slaves in a distinctive dress, and of the 
reasons which were urged successfully against 
the project. If every sceptic were clothed in n 
Hike uniform to-morrow, we nre of opinion that 
the result would be Just ns atriking to all parties. 

More than this, to any one who looks, not 
necessarily beneath the surface, but merely at 
the surface of things, it must be obvious hat 
there are some strange eber e in the sky, 
though we do not 1 5 tem, with the early 
Christians and the Bishop of Winchester, as in- 
dicating the return of Nero, or of antichrist in 


any form. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the change in educated feellng which has taken 
place within the last years; that is, within 


the recollection of men of middle Wo re- 
member the time when an “infidel,” a person 
who did not believe in the literal inspiration of 
the Bible, waa to us a dark, malignant being, 
capable of every atrocity. We looked upon him 
as the ignorant pagans looked upon the Christian 
who re to worship their gods, or na this 
same Christlan contemplated the pagan demons 
by whom he belleved himself to be surrounded. 
Now, on the Mem provocation, over the eve- 
ning cigar, or it may be from fair lips at the 
dinner-table, free-thinking sentimenta are 
uttered which would certainly at that time bave 
relegated the speaker to Coventry, We should 
. — that at the Atheneum Club, with its 
y-guard of bishops, a notorious unbeliever 
was once as rare a sight asa 11 smoking u 
short clay pipe on the steps of the Benlor United. 
We have lived to witness both these phenomena, 
which, In the opinion of Dean Close and the 
Anti-Tobacco League, may have some counec- 
tion with each other. In those days, infidel 
books were produced in dark shops and obecure 
alleys, somewhere in the neighborhood of Hol- 
born and Temple Bar, whence the works of Tom 
Paine were occasionally smuggled into their 
dormitories by sixth-form boys at public schools. 
Now, the first publishers announce edition after 
edition of volumes, bearing eminent names, and 
which are as distinctly hostile to what ls com- 
monly called revelation as anything that Tom 
Paine ever wrote. A similar change has come 
over the spirit of the periodical press, Not to 
my anything of this Review, which may at avy 
rate claim to have held its present views in days 
when they were far less popular, able publica- 
tions have sprung 4 like our contemporaries 
the Fortnightly and the Contemporary, in which 
it must certainly be udmitted that theological 
subjects receive a ‘free handling," A much 
stronger term might be ueed to designate some 
bold and spirited, but too contemptuous articles 
which have appeared in Fraser, with the well- 
known initials “L, S.“ And the ablest of the 
London ovening papers, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has long been noted for articles, the tone of 
which may be judged by the following extracts: 
“A third answer is, well, the whole suhject (of rellg- 
ton) Is Involved in mystery; and Whether tho religiou 
to which you have been accustomed Is or ts not exactly 
what one would call true, in that coarse and vulgar 
sonso of the word in which we speak of u statement 
abont common things being troe, It is eminently re- 
apectable und useful; and, on the whole, upenking gen- 
Sete, Te est lender proli tbat te bani 
63 forthe present, would be to take it 


true ne It ean. reasonably be expected 
abe” about ane ‘third answer In that of the nt 


to bo. 
Fü of practical pm) n, Nr, Afalt. Gazette, June 
3, 187 


^ uestion Is not nbont the Athanasian 
Cresd or Iba détails of Mr. Bennett's language nbout the 
Sacrament; itis whether the whole Christian religion 
isor Ia not based on truth: and out of every seven memi- 
bers of the representative boty of the French Protest- 
ant Chnreh, four think that J£ Ja, and three that ft ts 
not, I anz one supposes (hut quewttonw which are 
naked under such clreumstances, and which receive 
mieh nanawe at Paris, nre not being asked and will unt 
lin ve to bi» answered In. London, be does greatly err."— 
Jill Mall. Gazette, July 4, 1872. W ind 

"The oxcenslve nc, of the cle about n nds 

t licul matters an tty doctrinal questions wan 
N it. W exceeded, üt none or hardly any of 
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ted, &nd em atte as the questiona themi- 
Ne. EIN an if an invading army were marching 


H 
how people may be got to diwliire him, panpe — 
Abed Pr ining except e an beating lin.“ — 
Pali Mall Gazette, Nov. J. 172. : 

The same change has manifested Itself in the 
vase of the provincial press. From the Scots- 
man, at Edinburgh, to the Western Morning 
News, at Plymouth, articles and reviews bave of 
late appeared which cempletely strike at the 
root of the old doctrine of Biblical inspiratiou. 
After all this, well might Mr. Gladatoue say, 
when speaking at Willis's Rooms in May last on 
behalf of King's College: What is so common 
as to find, in the ve t type, and In the beat 
bindings, on the tables of drawiug-rooms and of 
clubs, works ju which Christianity is spoken of 
as an antiquated superstition?” And Mr. 
Farrar tells us that ‘the vital doctrines of Christ- 
ianity have to be defended against whole litera- 
tures, against whole philosophies!" 

More than this. The reader whose attention 
has been at any time drawn in this direction can 
scarcely have tailed to notice that there is a large 
and increasing body of educated men in Eug- 
land (we t almost include in their number 
tho bulk of (be educated clusses), Orthodox in 
name, but whose theological views, if p down 
upon , would be anything but satisfactory 
toan Brihodox examiner. These are men faith- 
ful to the offices of religiou, who subscribe to 
churches and chapela and missions, who form 
the strength of the Church and the more edu- 
cated dissenting sects, ‘The precise character of 
thelr religious belief iaa mystery to themselves ; 
they hold what a learned professor of our friends 


once called a kind of aiiudgy Christianity ; and, 


as they are particularly reticent on these points, 
it la very difficult for an outsider tu form an iden 
of thelr creed. Yet, like every one elso, they 
have their moments of expansion, and then we 
learn that, like Coleridge (who on this, as well 
as on all other subjects, was pre-eminently 
“smudgy’’), they aresatisfled with the Bible, be- 
vause It fluds them, more than all other ks 
t together; finds them at greater depths of 
Ihetr being," without pledging themselves to the 
dogma that every word int ls necessarily in- 
spired. The attitude of their minds towards the 
greater number of the Old Testament miracles 
may be described as one of benevolent haziness. 
They may be literally true, or true only after 
some figurative and allegorical fashion; either 
way, they are parts of a sublime ppm anil 
even if they were shown to be quite untrue, it 
would not, Iu the least, matter. Supposing all 
Bishop Coleuso'a Annikin criticlams to be estab- 
lished, how would they affect the doctrine of the 
atonement? Sup; Methuselah did not 
live nine hundred and odd years, the Sermon on 
the Mount will none the less Ilve till the end of 
the world, What does it matter whether there 
bea personal tempter or not? Surely there is 
implanted in us all a tendency to go wrong; and 
does not that amount to exactly the same thing? 
Of course they do not believe in the hell of Mr. 
5 (nor r , we ranap —— ~ 
y of pointing out to these e, In 
the hell of Jesus, for they nre identical), ul In 
the consequences of evil deeds following their 
perpetrator in some mysterious way Into another 
world, Some of them are quite willing to give 
n. the Apocalypse, others the Book of Daniel, 
others the Bong of Solomon others to our know- 
ledge even the accounts of the Nativity, ns pos- 
si bly a legend that han been tacked on to the sa- 
cred narrative. They all of them repudiate the 
idea that men may be condemned hereafter for 
“honest mistakes, or "errors in bellef conscien- 
Wr arrived at," as uncharitable and ini- 
moral. The extent to which these kinda of 
views arg prevalent is not suspected by such of the 
clergy a8 do not share them; and, by the way, 
many, cann of the younger clergy, do share 
them. We say that there is searcely nu edu- 
vated family in the landin which one or more 
of its members may not be found bolding opin- 
ions such as these f and whatever Judgment we 
may pass on them, it must at any rate.be ndmit- 
— [v wey ae Dos karina — 7 that they 
a le metric: 9 to, th i 
of Orthodox Christianity. eU P TRE 
Concurrently with this phenomena of the ad- 
vance of the sceptical ond semi-sceptical views 
in England, we observe another one, common to 
England and all Christian countries, and whieb, 
though inseparably connected with the former, 
we may be permitted, in our brief limita, to char- 
acterize in a rough way separately, as the deca: 
from infernal causes of dogmatic üieology. We 
belleve that there is ager] within our cogni- 
vance upon which Time will not operate; that 
for Kronos, as for the Freneh sapeur, noth ng is 
2 this be so, the popular Christianity of 
e nineteenth ceutury could not possibly be the 
same Christianity as that of the first and second 
88 At any rate, it is not. The early 
artian, if ed to life, would be utterly be- 
» — M cou NONE Way in Which his creed at 
emin ; 
seeing them burn incense to gni profaan; At 


p hom though 
not the names of eathen lel 
would none the less stigmatize nu n eles, he 


THE INDEX 


mons. To him, it would be altogether astound- 
and abnormal that this world should be now- 
ys so much to eyerybod , when the very 
key-note of bis creed is that it should be next to 
nothing-—viliue algd; that even the so-called 
“regenerate” should be devoting theniselves 
with so much assiduity to Mona. pursuits and 
money-making, during the brief interval of time 
which separates them from an eternity which 
for all but a few, must be an eternity of physica 
torment; that bis and deans should be con- 
sorting peacefully with the worldly, aud looking 
out for matches for their daughters from 
among them; that the Scriptures should not be 
consulted in every difficulty to which they apply. 
but, on the contrary, quietly ignored or, if nee 
be, set aside ; that all reference to them should 
be tabooed In the legislature and In polite society 
us in bad taste;" that subjects of the highest, 
indeed to him of the only, Interest should be 
treated with a languid indiffereuce ; thut the de- 
bates iu Convocation about the Athanasian 
‘reed, und the procession of tbe Holy Ghost, 
should not awaken infinitely more attention 
than the debates on the Public Health and Ballot 
Bills. In abort, the secular spirit,“ with which 
the course of time has rusted over the old orig- 
inal ereed, would be an inexplicable portent to 
him. Sometimes, even now, à man of this type, 
a primitive Christian "born out of due time," 
starts up among us and strikes even bis co-relig- 
louists ds a being, strange and wild and out of 
planes like u Hebrew prophet at the vourt of a 
ewish King—a Henry Martyn, for instance, 
who laments that he has been at a dinner-party 
without ming one word about Jesus; grieves at 
having thought so little about God ou his way 
from Cambri ge to London on the top of satako 
coach, and in the course of a wulk through the 
city; is led to attend a Gresham lecture on mu- 
sie, sud yes aways “unable to remain longer in 
such & Ipated, unholy state;" mourns over 
his having been induced to “look luto a Review," 
and, being led ou by “detestable curiosity about 
the Impertinent subjecta of literature ;" is thank- 
ful that he is not struck dead in church for not 
being more attentive in prayer. Yet Henry Mar- 
tyn (a boly and consclentious man, if ever there 
was oue iu this world) was perfectly consistent ; 
aud the inconsistent jore are those who, pro- 
fessing to hold what Henry Martyn held, do not 
act as Henry Martyu acted. We believe his 
views to have been in many respects radically 
unsound, aud based on a false view of Divine 
Providence. Yet they were the views practic- 
= enforced by Jesus and alll held up theoreti- 
for our acceptance. The founder of Christ- 
ianity compares his teaching to new wine poured 
into old bottles; but now the religion itself has 
become an old wine, from which the original 
ingredients have largely evaporated. Hell fire, 
the cultivation of poverty, blind indifference to 
the morrow, the practice of velibaey, the antici- 
ation not to be laid aside for a moment of the 
mmediate return of Christ, humble submission 
to Injuries—these and many other ingredients 
have esca) and left it a religion tempered, nnd 
so to speak doctored, Ww long keeping, to the al- 
tered character of the times Whether the 
world would be any the better if the precepts of 
Christianity were every wherestrictly carried out, 
isa pointon which we are not called upon to enter, 
Suffice it that they are not so carried eut—that 
they are softened down into meaning something 
which they did notoriginally menn. And this is 
a point not to be passed over in a notice of the 
scepticism of the age, 

No wonder that these considerntions—except 
indeed the Inst named, which they eitlier fail to 
paces or ele shut their eyes lo—have at 
ength frightened the Orthodox, The tendency 
of frightened classes everywhere isto. form ronie 
sort of organization for their proteetion ; and tlie 
tendency of frightened classes in Englund is to 
place these organizations under the patronage of 
as many peers, millionaires, and members of 
Parliament as can be secured for the purpose. 
In some cases, meetings are held and addresses 
are delivered by men of reputation, with a lord, 
if possible, or a bishop in the chair, „The Noci- 
ety for the protection of the interesis of brewers 
and licen vietuallers (President, Lord Grains) 
will hold the first of a series of meetings to be 
addressed by Sir Cocculus Indicus," &e., &c. 
We are all of us familiar with this kind of thing, 
and it cannot be denied that it may be of some 
service ton threatened cause. Just, to be sure, 
as n meeting of the crew of a ship convened for 
ita 8 during u storm may be of service 
in that it may stimulate the sailors to greater ne- 
tivity. But the ship, and the interests of the 
licensed victuallers, and let us add those of ko- 
called Orthodoxy—it may be well to remind 
these worthy people—are tossed on the crests of 
huge waves in the ocean of human , are 
as the playthings to tides in the affairs of collec- 
tive mankind, which will flow ou in their up- 
pointed course as ignorant of them as of Canute, 
and against which it may be us useless for them 
to contend with meetings“ and "lectures," ns 
for savages to bhoot up arrows into the sky to 
keep off an celipse, 

[To be continued) 
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Euvy is ignorance imitation suicide. - Emerson: 


[Entered according to Act of Congress in the yuar 1873. 
P. E. Asror, in the Office of the Librarian ee T 
Washington.) Of /Commndas, at 


PAUL GOWER. 


. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XVILU.—(Cuatinucd,) 


It may be remembered that the amíable Mr. 
Maberley lived in Hanover street; and, as 11 
happened, nearly opposite to the office of Mr, 
Dornton. Paul knew the house well enough, 
though he had not entered it for some years; in 
his Juvenile days he bad thought it something of 
a privilege to go thither to visit bis "aunt" and 
her children—three handsome boys aud a pretty 
little girl, whom he called his cousins, The 
eldest of these he recollected as un especial 
scapegrace, who, playing with him lu the garden 
of his grandfather's house, had excited his 
horror by tilting a ladder over the wall aud 
through an adjoining skylight, and by bls sub- 
sequent hardihood uud impenitence when ar- 
raigned for the enormity before Mr. and Mrs. 
Gower. But this young gentleman was now in 
Paris, qualifying himself for his father’s profes- 
sion; and Paul's acquaintance with the family 
had terminated when sentence of outlawry had 
been passed upon Maberley by the old lady and 
gentleman. 

The doctors cxtablisuiment had once been a 
fashionable one, aud proportiouately profitable 
for he did not lack a certain sort of flashy ability 
—but his 2 and extravagance had un- 


dermined his ition; and he was now fiextri- 
cably involved in debts and difficulties, living 
reokbeanl from day to day, with occasional in- 


tervals in a sponging-house, and a financial 
catastrophe always impending. It was said that 
his creditors bad s bill of sale for his very furni- 
ture, Btill he attempted to keep up appearances; 
Jobbed a brougham, in which to pay his few pro- 
fessional visite, and entertained a man-servant iu 
livery. Paul saw him, sometimes, darting fur- 
tively and rapidly out of the house Into the vebi- 
cle aforesaid, and being driven off immediately, 
as if he dreaded detention; and also poor Mr. 
Maberley, at tbe upper windows, with her 
younger children, who had come home 
school for the Christmas holidays. 

One afternoon there occurred an incident al 
the house opposite, of which both Paul and Rich- 

Sabin—who sometimes strolled to Hanover 
Street and spent an hour with his friend, in the 
absence of Mr. Dornton—were the accidental 
spectators; an incident which was odlously sug- 
gestive of Maberleg'a babits and associates. 
They were reminded of it afterwards; for which 
reason, rather than its individual Importance in 
this history, It is here related, 

Diek, then, looking idly over the wire-blind of 
the office window, Just as the street-lampe were 
being lighted, and while Paul wns finlahipg his 
daily note to his employer, beheld, approaching 
from Regent Street, a woman whose appearance 
und behavior presently attracted his attention. 
A more ien mon, attired in fine clothes, it 
would have been difficult toimagine. Evidentl 
a French woman, she resembled nothing so mu 
as one of those horrible females, whom, in hls 
intense dislike to the lower order of foreigners, 
the late John Leech used sometimes to portray 
in the paj of Punch. With her grensed and 
bandollned hair strained back from her low fore- 
hend; her lewd, leering, wicked eyes, deep-set 
in thelr shady sockets; her painted cheeks, pro- 
truding jaw and evil face, through which the 
shape of the skull was distinctly vislble,—she was 
ns ugly ns ugly could be, yet maintained 
an assumption of the airs of a beauty and fascine 
ntrix in her looks nnd manner, nt once prepos- 
terous and revolting. Very much. over-dressel, 
with her hend aloft, her skirts sweeping the 
slushy payement behind and cstentatiously held 
up in front, she came staggerin nlong, being 
evidently rather intoxicated, nnd more than in- 
different to the regards of spectators, some of 
whom paused to look at her. 

Tt might have been in confe ane of her con- 
dition, and because the large, silvered door-plate 
of “Dr. James Maberley,' shining bright In the 
gas-light, attracted her notice and inspired her 
with n sudden idea; itm ight have been previous 
intention, but whatever the reason, sbe n 
and, stendylng herself by holding on to eme 
jugs, ascended the steps and rang the bell. 85 
door was opened almost immediately by t M 
man-gervant in livery, to whom—as tou" 
easily be discerned on the other side of the E 
he addressed some inquiry, answered by 8 cu 
negative, a look of very natural surprise and her 
oulsion, and the slamming of the door in Ber 
ace. Instantly she seemed to get Into a tow " r 
Ing passion, and, applying herself again to — 
bell, tu; at it so furiously that the wire — 
and the handle enme away in her grasp, neatly 


—m 


Diver —1 at the sound of which formidable noise 


r-tunders drew nearer und formed the nu- 
Lada ＋ little crowd, Which soon collected about 


—.— along ?"' said Sabin whose view was now 
intercepted, and the two friends crossed the street 
together. Before they had gained the pavement, 
the uproar was redoubled. The door re- ning, 
the woman had precipitated. herself on the foot. 
man like 4 fury, demanding with oaths and 
above, both in French and English, why he had 
dared to insult her, and insisting on immediate 
speech with his master, 

He's notat home, I tell yu!“ eried the man, 
struggling and terrified, for he was no match for 
his assailant, who had already torn his coat, and 
was menacing his face with her Ieft claw, like a 
wild animal “P'lice! will somebody fetel a 
plieeman?" And “Po—lice! echoed one or 
two voices among the mob, which increased 
every moment, while the rest of its component 
elements laughed or jeered, bar rs the footman 

exhorting the woman to “piteh into him M 
after the amiable custom of a London erowd in 


Looking over the heads of the populaee, Paul 
could discern only a confused struggle: the woman 
trying to force her vk in, the man to prevent 
her, wud presently, in the background, the 
alarmed countenances of Mrs. Maberley and 
two of her boys. He was just proclaiming him- 
wif n relative of the family and, backed the 
broad-whouldered Richard, endeavoring to effect 
a rescue, when a was raised of “Here's a 

an!“ and, pushing through the crowd in 

Lun uneeremonious manner adopted by the 

a constable arrived on the scene, 

sim ously a cab drew up opposite the door, 
out of whioh 


Almost 


a 
ed the shallow, surprised eyes, 
the white teeth, and dyed whiskers of Mr. James 

Phe policeman had got the virago in his profes- 

— Just above the right elbow had nd- 

to her the usual assurance of recognition, 

and inquired of the man-servant “if he gave 

this person in custody?” with all possible celer- 

ity, Unlike the ordinary behavior of her sex, 

sho made no resistance, but, apprend y rather 

mbered by her position, declared that the fool- 

man outraged her and provoked his punish- 

ment hy denying her access to his master, whose 
% Was, 

Eres the gentleman; let's here what he 

" eried two or three bystanders on the out- 

of the crowd. And Mr. Maberle „ who, 

alghting, had vonsequentially demanded the 

cawe the disturbance, and announced his 

do 5o, found himself passed from hand 

tohand anti he confronted the actors in it, when 

he would fain have retreated if the closing-in of 

8 mob had not rendered flight impos- 

le. 

Direetly sbe saw him, the Frenchwoman ad- 
iremed the doctor with shrill volubility. “(est 
tol done," she sald, “t'arrive Justa temps. Dia À 
"meanailles que je suis une des tiennes, et dis lai’ 
Iwinting to the policeman), “de ficher le camp. 
Ha! tu fanches?" for Maberley, reddening 

his rouge ut the shameful recognition 
vore comments of the crowd, made an 
Ansucéessfül attempt to escape, "Ha! ha! Ces 
vhonette, Eh b'en! zut! d'eampes ! Je lui don- 
uer al du fil à tordre avant qu'il me paume, et tu 
"ra —.— "rane de me tirer du plan 
Avant le matin 1> 
"No! no!" eríed the wretched Maberley, ax 
Woman shook herself free of the constable, 
tore off her bonnet and sbawl—apparently by a 
simultaneous Movement—and stood at bay, pre- 
paral for Immediate hostilities; “for heaven's 
‘ake let's have no more disturbance! What is 
Wematler? What has happened already 9? 

Plenty of. voices volunteered the desired in- 

formation, the policeman's nceount being the 

and most coherent, “She's in eustody 
far amaulting of him," he said, pointing with 
hie thumb to the person concerned. 

‘Weal a mistake. You'll rotraut this charge, 

to obligeme” The man looked sure 

and eR rac shout Banne un beny 

r nothink," but finally assented: 

— deélslon the mob shouted oder than 
i "And you, Hélolso," Mr, Maberley coutinued, 
n. — b Decausa bad Fring paih tia 
€ uncomplimentary regardi o 

the erowd, and would cote looked pale and rad 
Wi turus, but for his paint—'*wil go home" 

Den gab at your service," 

1% snag you go with me! [ want to x pen 
I! the woman answered, brazen, insolent 
s imperative, And then, full in the outraged 
bearing of his Wife and children, there ensued 

we ley and his associate a senndnlous 
rg 7 only concealed from the Jeering 
by lix being conducted ín n forem. lan- 

Tt ended, ns might have been until 

Biove i» French sana of, hut "billings- 
Por bo freely Ware hh Ps raa- ty 


iter T, towa Jut (1 tine, "Dell theme macnais thir 
Of yours, and tall him to cut! Ah, yon hess 
MNA ite eres HeLa 
^t me; And nps 
Vlad iage m» out or jal Een 


before morning. 
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1 — 
wing her backwards. Additionally enraged vated from the mant A Sra 
2 then began thundering at ihe — to the demand mada Wo in his succumb- | 


1 1 hit. Secure of 
His assent, the F reueliwomau uttered a screech 
of triumph, clutched his arm, impudently faced 
the crowd, and ordered the policeman to lear 


oc way, lo the eab. 

The shouts, the lau liter, the hisses, the out- 
burst of ironical g pinnge orovoked H this be. 
haviour, may be tungined, It required some 
activity and exercise of authority on the tof 
the openly eontemptuous constable to — 
the mob sufficiently to allow the pair (o beat a 
successful retreat. Maberley slunk into the ve- 
hicle looking so cowed, so shamefaced, so utterly 
despicable in men and manner, that if he had 
been a felonious cur, with a balter round his 
heck, conveyed to summar execution, be would 
have presented a less repulsive spectacle, 
woman, on the other hand, laughed in tips 
umph, detied tlie populace, and waved her hand 
in mock adieu, as the cab drove off amid a per- 
fect storm of reprobation. 

Another policeman coming up at this juncture, 
and the door of the house being closed—not, 
however, before Paul caught a pse of Mrs. 
Maberley's face—the mob began gradually to 
move away. The raiher strong observations on 
the doctor's conduet and character, in which 
the young men indulged as they walked east- 
wards, need not be recorded. Paul told the 
story to his grandparents when he got home, to 

Urs. Gower's intense indignation. The old lady 
fully expected the arrival of her niece next mor- 
ning, and, but for Mr. Gower's remonstrances, 
would have anticipated such an application by 
no to Hanover Street herself, to offer the in- 
ured wife her usual asylum dur! ng the crises of 
conjagal tribulation—ànd to relieve her own 
curiosity. But the old gentleman had n great 
deal to suy about the injudiclousness of interfer- 
ence, and, for a wonder, prevailed. Nor did 
Mrs. Maberle. appear; and not long afterwards, 
there occurred in the house near the Hampstea 
Road an event of such engrossing importance, 
that it left no room in the mind of the old lady 
for other considerntions. 


—————— Gg — 

RELIGION IN GOVERNMENT. As Aaueriean 
citizens, we can never forget the ancient land- 
marks, and the foundation upon which our lib- 
ertles have been erected. The U. S. Senate in 
oue of the first treaties they ratified, during the 
last century, happily hit the nail upon the head 
When they said, “the government of the United 
States is not in any sense founded upon the 
Christian religion" (treaty with Tripoli and Bar- 
bary, Nov. 4, 1790), and we think t our Gov- 
ernors and State Legislatures nct wisely when 
they make no attempt to teach Christianity. 

‘The election of a Chaplain to the Legislature, 
or to a publie institution, is contrary to the spirit 
of our laws, aud we hope that the day will soon 
come when praying for the members will be 
done by the charches in the — localities 
where they reside. It will produce a better ef- 
feet than those of some clergyman who has been 
lobbied into the offlie of Chaplain, and then ille- 
gally paid for his party praying.—. S, Pond 
(Minn) Wonter, 


— 


Unele Sam—a down east farmer known far 
und wide hy this patriotie title—had a neighbor 
who was in the babit of working on Sundays; 
but after awhile this Sabbath breaker Joined the 
church. One day our friend met the minister to 
Whose church he belonged. “Well, Uncle Sam," 
said he, "do you ce any difference in Mr. P—-— 
since he joined the chureh?" “Oh, yes," said 
Uncle Sam, “a great. difference. Before, when 
he went out to mend his fenecs on Runday he 
carried his axe on his shoulder, bot now he ear- 
ries it under liis cont.” 

-— 

There i» rouble over the income of Trinity 
Church, New York, A Sunday paper snys the 
Income of the church property amounts to 
86,00,00, The Fimex denies this, remarking 
that it never amounted to that sum m any one 
eur, A correspondent of that paper says the 
yearly income of the church from all sources has 
hever exceeded $488,000. "There may be nn in- 
side ring—a Crédit Molitier—eonneeted with it 
and appropriating the chief portion of the funds, 

Toleda Viet. 

LE ͤ 


The editor of the Allegan (Mieh.) Journal 
Went to church the other day, and after the reg- 
ulur servive had closed und the customary ex- 
hortation given to speak, the minister inquired : 
“Who will be the first to speak?” Presently an 
elderly gentleman who weighs nbout three hun- 
dred pounds nrose and humbly observed: T be- 
lleve it la the duly of the biggest sinner in, the 
howo to spenk rst that's me, thank God st 

*o- 

We nre. plesusged to observe that. the religious 
songs which were sung bere by the Fiske Uni- 
versity troupe are very popular among the stu- 
dents, These songs have an immense advan» 
tuge over our sacred melodies, In singing them 
one combines amusement with religious worahlp. 
—The Dartinovth, 

e recognize now the cause of their popu- 
larity at Amherst.—AmAheret Student, 
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———————— 

Mr. P. H. Bateson is no longer Business Man- 
ager of the Index Association, having resigned 
that position April 21. Henceforth all letters 
intended for this office should be addreased to 
“Tae INDEX, DRAWER 88." 


— 

We resume, this week, the regular aeknowl- 
edgment of “Cash Recelpts," the publication of 
which was suspended under the administration 
of the late business manager. The present ac- 
knowledgment includes cash receipts between 
the dates of March 15 and April 21, and. their 
publication will hereafter be continued success- 
ively from the last-named date, 


— 

We once more de vote n considerable portion 
of our gpace to matters of importance touching 
the Index Association. It is not our expecta- 
tion, however, that it will be necessary to do 
this again before the Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders in June next; and although we 
have in our possession a large number of letters 
from subscribers and stockholders, some of which 
we had intended to print in part or entire, we 
deem it, under the present circumstances, un- 
desirable to do so. Meanwhile we content our- 
selves wilh hoping aud believing that out of 
this unhappy controversy the right will emerge 
and pass to that side which has been faith- 
ful to it. 


— — — - 

The murder of Gen. Canby by the Indian 
Modoc chief, “Captain Jack," has excited a great 
deal of indignation throughout the country 
against the Indians, and a fierce cry for the ex- 
termination of all the Modocs nnd every other 
warring tribe Is raised. Treacherous nnd cruel 
as are the savage red men, and deserving of pun- 
ishment as they may be, we must remember, in 
palliation of their conduct, how long and greatly 
they have suffered at the bands of the Christian 
white man; how his greed and cunning and 
selfishness and rapacity have more than equalled 
their treachery and cruelty; bow they have 
been deceived and cheated and plundered and 
robbed, hounded and driven from their homes 
and possessions, by those who claimed the right 
to the soil by virtue of being a superior race and 
having a diviner destiny. Christianity seems lo 
know not bow to civilize or Christianize races 
but by violence and fraud and persecution. It 
proselytes with the sword, it converts with the 
red right hand of force, it baptizes in blood be- 
fore water. Ita history plainly shows this to 
have been its method—to conquer and advance 
not by love and reason, but by authority and 
power, For the good of man, it is time that 
Chrislianity gaye way to Natural Religion. 

— — — — 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Rixth Annual Meeting of the Free Relig- 
fous Association will be beld In Boston on May 
29, 30. 

Thursday evening, May 29, session for business 
and addresses at Parker Fraternity Hall. At 
this meeting, the question of Radical organiza- 
tion, including that of forming ‘Liberal 
Lengues," will be discussed, 

Friday, Muy 30, forenoon and afternoon, Con- 
vention for essays and addresses in Tremont 
Temple. On Friday evening, a Social Subscrip- 
tion Festival isto be held, at whleli there will 
also be brief speeches. 

A specially attractive € 'onvention, having new 
features of interest, ia auticipated. Further par- 
ticulars as to subjects ind speakers will be given 
In the Boston papers. 

WX. J. POTTER, 
Secretary, 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


Whatever religion is not natural, is false, und 
must eventually pass away. For God himself 
never did, and we believe never can, make a re- 
liglon for man, or reveal one to him, more di- 
vine or more ennobling than that which human 
nature itself has been proven capable to suggest 
and sanction. That religion which harmonizes 
and unifles mankind, whicl: makes men brothers, 
proving to them their common origin, common 
destiny, and common nature, that is the divin- 
est and the truest religion, But It is very plain 
that so-enlled "revealed" religion doeh not do 
this. All its history shows that, so far from 
making men brothers, it has made them antag- 
onistic and warring sectarians and partisans; so 
far from producing harmony and peace among 
men, it has produced monstrous strife and dis- 
cord; so far from showing that all men have a 
common parentage, n common nature and des- 
tiny, It has declared that some are sons of God 
and some children of the Devil, that some are 
born with an elect destiny to good, and others 
with an elect destiny to evil. 

Now the precise point that we here urge 
against “revealed” religion is that It divides and 
disintegrates mankind, And what we claim for 
natural religion is that it unites and fraternizes 
them. " 

"Revenled'" religion deals with diversities of 
belief; natural religion deals with unities of be- 
lief, ‘The one shows men wherein they differ; 
the other shows them wherein they agree. The 
one propounds dogmas, and urges authority ; the 
other propounds Ideas, and spenks of common 
sense. The one demands an unquestioning nl- 
legiance to certain tru(ha; the other invokes an 
Intelligent devotion to ruth. The one works to- 
wards or on the surface of things, und ends in 
variety ; the other digs for the deep-hidden, all- 
producing root, and ends in unity. 

"Revealed" religion exercises its greatest 
power over men when their lives and habils are 
most artificial and conventional. When men 
are scheming and plotting each one for himself; 
when they are in the midst of every day's selfish 
pleasures, pursuits, and competitions; when they 
are farthest removed from the real sense of 
fraternity and the consciousness of generic hu- 
manity,—then, all the while, most likely, they 
are passively or actively believing in the doc- 
trines of “revealed” religion, «welling content- 
edly enough within the shadow or the pale of 
the Church, and sufficiently well aware that 
they are Presbyterians or Baptists or Methodists 
or Unitarians, or something else that ecclesiasti- 
cism approves, But let some event transpire in 
their midst that shakes them out of their ordin- 
ary individual selfishness, that awakens their 
common interest, rouses their common feelings 
of mercy, justice, indlgnatidu, hatred, that ap- 
peals, in short, deeply to their common nature, 
—and then we see them ceasing to stand apart 
and hastening together, looking frankly into one 
another’s eyes and elusping cordially one an- 
other's hands; then we see them speedily jump- 
ing all their church barriers and coming to- 
gether into one large place, forgetting their dif- 
ferences and remembering only their agree- 
ments; then we behold them under the sway 
of natural religion, and tending toward that 
broad plane of unsectarian and unpartisan 
brotherhood, whither it always leads. 

The late civil war did much, for the time be- 
ing, to emancipate this people from the disin- 
tegrating influence of church domination, The 
soldiers all fought under one flag, for one eoun- 
try and one cause; and oue spirit of patriotism 
wos in all their hearts. Under sach cireum- 
stances it was difficult for one of them to remem- 
ber that he was a Methodist, and that the man 
who marched by his side all day, slept by him 
in the treuch all night, and fought with him all 
through the morrow’s deadly fray, was a Uni- 
versalist. But he did remember constantly that 
they were brothers in arms, und that both had 
vowed to live or die for one common father- 
land. And so "revealed" religion faded out of 
thelr minds, and natural religion reigned there 
instead, It made the rank and file of the army 
a grand brotherhood, members all in the noble 


Church of Humanity; and it sent the survivors 
home with a liberal religious education such as 
they had never received before. 

In one of the largest printing eatablishmenta 
in New England, which glves employment to 
one hundred and thirty (more or less) men and 
women, and boys and girls, It has been our priv- 
ilege to observe how easy It is for natural religion 
to flank ''revealed" religion when they both 
come into the arenn of real human interests, 
and how superior the former is to the latter in 
meeting real human wants, In that establish- 
ment we have seen collected almost every form 
of ecclesiasticism and non-eccleslasticism, each 
one ordinarily quite self-asserting and proceed- 
Ing to its own ends; and yet we have seen all 
these phases utterly disappear and give place 
to a whole-souled, iarge-minded Uberallsm, 
when some circumstance touched and tried all 
hearts in common. We bave known some 
member of the office-family to be sick for weeks 
at a time, in pennyless need and helpless in- 
validism ; and then the others, on whom he had 
no claim but that of a common humanity, 
would come at the close of every pay-day to the 
foreman, or some other constituted receiver of 
donations, bringing from their scant earnings 
their generous tithes of kindneas and pity for 
the poor unfortunate. From the proprietor 
down to the humblest and poorest, each would 
contribute what he or she could; and then 
when death was the end of sickness, work would 
be suspended, aud Jew and Catholic, infidel and 
Calvinist, would go side by side to the funeral, 
listen to the simple, honeat burial service, con- 
tributing flowers and hearty music, and then 
pass to the grave of one who, but for them, 
might have been homeless and friendless, a suf- 
ferer without kind care, a dying stranger with- 
out gentle consolation, 'lhus— 

“One touch of Nature makoa the whole world klw." 


Natural religion will always assert itself when 
men themselves are natural and not artificial. 
“Revealed” religion, whatever else it brings to 
light, reveals not half so much of the innate 
nobleness of man, of the real Divine in the real 
human, ns does natural religion. This last is 
sufficient, and needs no supplementing. Let us 
trust it, and be true to it, more and more. 

— — 
DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION. 


One of the best compliments J ever knew to be 
paid to a Free Religious Convention came from 
an Andover theological student, writing in the 
Springfield: Tepublican. He complained that 
each of the speakers, ou that occasion, seemed to 
have his own definition of the word "religion." 

He did not assert that we quarrelled, that we 
found it impossible to understand each other, 
that we had no common ground on which to 
stand. On the contrary, he seemed to concede 
that we at least fancied ourselves to have some 
such common ground, and that we attained a 
reasonable amount of harmony in practice. 
But what business we with harmony or unity, 
when we did not all define “religion” Just alike? 
This puzzled him. 

Yetl observe that all other emotions are ex- 
pected to vary with the individual who holds 
them,—to such an extent that no two could give 
absolutely ihe same definition of the feeling, if 
they told the precise truth. In alarge family, all 
may love father and mother, yet no two love in 
the same way; a thousand delicate shades of 
confidence nnd fear, of utterance or reticence, 
of ideal and practical, will give for each a differ 
ant type of emotion, even if there be no apprc 
ciable difference In quantity. Open a book of 
love-poems, and, among all the differant bards 
who contribute to the collection, no two utter 
precisely the same feeling, If, now, there be 
this immense range of variallon in the feeling 
inspired by a human and visible object, how 
much more with the profounder experience 
through which men recognize thelr dependence 
on the Unseen ? 

For one, I rejoice In Mr. Abbot's scholarly ar- 
gument in favor of the derivation of the word 
“religion” from "'relegere,"—meaning to read 
over, or Investigate; and Cicero, from whom he 
obtains it, is undoubtedly far higher authority 
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Laetantius, from whom the Church obtains 
* interpretatiou. And Mr. Abbot's 
own definition of religion has at least this merit, 
tot it deuwa n wide line. When I described 
THe INDEX to an eminent English savant as “a 
religious paper,” he testified some Indifference ; 
but when I added, Mr. Abbot defines religion 
to be ‘the effort of man to perfect himself,! " he 
at once became interested, und wished to see It. 
such s definition expands our horizon instantly, 
gets our feet in a large place, Every brave and 
noble spirit who makes atheism into a religion 
(and there have been many such), is brought 
at once into sympatby with the rest of the brave 
and true; and is entitled to claim the word, if he 


wishes. 

But, after all, the definition of a word is uot 
all; and If we use this word for this purpose, it 
simply becomes necessary to use some other 
word for the sub-orders and varleties of religion. 
We must still have some word (like ''piety,"! for 
instance, if that could be rescued from the taint 
of bigotry and conventionalism) to represent 
what to many of us is the easence of religion,— 
(he soul’s personal relation to the Deity. One 
temperament must not dogmatize for another 
temperament. We cannot even predict all the 
emotions of our own, Emerson gays well: 
“Though iu your philosophy you have denied all 
personality to God, yet when the devout emo- 
tions come, leave your theory, like Joseph his 
watin the hands of the harlot, and flee." Cer- 
jain it is that for many temperaments the 
thought of personal contact with & higher power 
(what Mr. Abbot describes as the transcend- 
ental” attitude, and thinks inadequate) isa thing 
eseutial to them, which no science can displace. 
It is like the sense of free will, which no analy- 
sj ean prove to be legitimate, T think; but 
which re-affirms itself on the faith of an Instinct. 
When a difficult decision has to be made, we 
know that our will is free, and that the responai- 
bility rests on ourselves. In the same way 
comes (to certain temperaments, at least) the in- 
ulincl of personal dependence on God, and of a 
guidance,—not of course infallible, but of un- 
speakable worth and value,—leading to results 
of strength and peace far beyond whut any mere 
philosophizing or scientific study could attain. 

Our American locust or cicada, whose shrill 
ery seems to translate the intensest heat of sum- 
mer into sound, la batched from eggs in the 
boughs of trees. It finda itself a wingless grub, 
unable to fly, bardly able even to crawl, fitted 
ouly to burrow in the earth which it has never 
wen, Nature guides it; and the little cicada, 
crawling to the edge of the branch, drops itself 
into the air, that it may reach its destined home 
and there undergo, months and even years 
bence, a farther transformation, There are tem- 
jemments like this insect, so organized that 
when thelr time of need comes, they can trust 
themselves in au unknown element thus firmly. 
We must have words to deseribe them, and defi- 
nitions of religion that do not omit them. 

T. W. H, 
— — ——— 


THE TRUE STORY. 


As announced by a speclal Notice” In the ad- 
Yerllsing columns this week, the four Directors 
othe Index Association whose action necessi- 
tated my retirement from the editorship of THE 
Ixpex have legally transferred the one hundred 
and twenty-two shares of the capital stock of 
te Assocation owned or represented by them, 
amounting to $12,200 In all, to an early and tried 
friend of Tun IxpEx, This transfer, made in 
acceptance of propositions offered by himself, 
lnvolves their own retirement from the Board 
of Directors and from the Association, and marks 
the Anal abandonment of the attempt by two of 
their number to control the paper In their own 
interest, which had evidently become hopeless. 
Mr. P. Il. Bategon bas also resigned his posi- 
lin a4 Business Manager, thus leaving the 
paper Wholly in the hands of those who rep- 
eent tbe original parposes for which (lie Associ- 
ation waa formed, 

In order to secure these most. desirable reeulta, 
^ new owner has assumed the llabllity of all 

Msewmente on these one hundred and 
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twenty-two shares; and I earnestly hope (speak- 
ing wholly without his consent or knowledge) 
that other friends of the cause will step forward 
fo emulate hla great generoslty by promptly re- 
lieving him of his disproportionate burden. All 
who wish now to help THE INDEX, so treacher- 
ously wounded in the house of its friends, can do 
so most effectually by subscribing at once for 
these and the remaining shares of the Associs- 
tion’s stock. If this is done immediately, THE 
INDEX will go on more prosperously than ever; 
and no rebuke to the late attempted coup d'état 
could be so pointed or just as the prompt filling 
up of the $100,000 without the ald of those exag- 
gerated “services” which are declared to be 
“indispensable,” 

With his characteristic spirit of self-sacrifice 
and faithful friendship, Mr. Stevens at once of- 
fered to resign his present post thut I might be 
re-instated without delay by the Executive Com- 
mittee. But I could not consent, after what has 
happened, to return to my former place in any 
way which should forestall the action of the 
stockholders,—least of all by my own vote asa 
member of the Committee, An open appeal has 
been made to them by both sides in this contro- 
versy, and I mean to abide by it. Tt is too late 
to recall this appeal, as the retiring Directors 
well know. They havesent out over theirown sig- 
natures, not only to the stockholdera, but also to 
the general public, gross falsifications of facts 
touching my official course, though T am willing 
to belleve that they were subscribed by one or 
two of the signers with culpable heedlessness 
rather than with deliberate purpose to deceive ; 
nud these false charges against my course na 
business manager of the Association still stand 
unrecanted and unmodified, Although I shall 
take no notice of the puerile slanders of my pri- 
vate character mingled with these charges 
against my official action, it has become a duty 
(not at all affected by the retirement of the four 
Directors) to make the following condensed 
statement, full proofs of which will be presented 
at the June meeting of the stockholders. 

1, Messrs. Bateson and Butts have had buei- 
nesr interenta in the Association wholly distinct 
from those of the other stockholdere,—the one ng 
printer, the other as paid agent and advertising 
contractor. Their private Interests not harmo- 
nizing either with the financial or moral inter- 
ests of the Association, I found it necessary to 
check them In many ways; and, although they 
had previously been bitterly hostile to each 
other, It is now made clear by recent events that 
they conspired together a few montha ago to get 
the businesa management of the Association 
Into their own hands, partly to gratify personal 
pique and ambition, but chiefly to conduct the 
business with a view to their own profit and ad- 
vantage. This purpose, which was baffled so long 
ns I remalned business manager, was the imme- 
diate and real cause of all the recent troubles. 

2. I wholly acquit Messrs. Bissell and Cone of 
all participation in this purpose; but they failed 
to penetrate the cunning policy carried out with 
thelr unsuspecting assistance by Messrs, Butts 
and Bateson, because they disregarded my ro- 
peatedly and urgently expressed wish for a 
thorough investigation, and suffered themselves 
io be duped by inlsrepresentations of my con- 
duct which they should have seen through at 
once. 

3, The financial resources of the Index Aso- 
ciation were ample, in my opinion, to meet all 
the expenses of the year beginning March 1, 
1873; and the prétence of a “deficit” was simply 
an artful contrivance Invented by Messrs. Butts 
and Bateson for the purpose of alarming their 
associates in the Board of Directors, and there- 
by persuading them to terminate my business 
management, siuce this was an Insuperable ob- 
stacle to the success of their own schemes, At 
the regular monthly meeting of the Directors on 
July 12, 1872, on motion of Mr, Butts, and by 
the majority vote of Messrs. Butts, Bissell, and 
Cone, Mr. Bateson had been relieved from the 
duties of Business Agent, for undue charges in his 
weekly printing and malling bills, and for refus- 
Ing In general to Itemize the bills which he pre- 
sented for payment to the Executive Comnulttee, 
Yet, aa the records show, it waa Mr. Butts him- 
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self who nominated Mr. Bateson at the meeting 
of March 13, 1873, to succeed me us Business 
Manager; and it was Messrs, Butte, Bissell, and 
Cone who elected him. 

4. Even conceding, however, that a dangerous 
deficit was to be feared, it should be attributed 
to the action of the Board Itself at their meeting 
of August 8, 1872, when the appropriations were 
made for the present fiscal year. This action 
was based on Mr. Bateson's estimates of the cost 
of printing the enlarged INDEX as compared 
with the recelpts from the subscription-list, and 
also on Mr. Butts’ guarantee to the Board that 
he would himself subeeribe for all sharca of the 
capital stock not otherwise subecribed for by 
Oetober 26, 1872, But Mr. Bateson's estimates 
proved to be fallacious; and Mr, Butts wrote to 
me from Boston on Oct. 2, 1872 (only four days 
after I had yielded to his urgent solicitation and 
through confidence in his honor had publicly 
announced the enlargement of the paper): “I 
MUST AND DO HEREBY WITHDRAW MY PROMISE 
TO TAKE ALL THE STOCK NOT TAKEN" [by Oct. 
26). The pretexts for this direct repudiation of 
his own word of honor, on which most impor- 
tantaction by the Board and by myself had been 
based, were frivolous and childish in the extreme. 
Whatever financial embarrassment was to be 
anticipated on March 13 (and at the worst it 
was only temporary) should be honorably con- 
feased to be due to mistaken action on August 5 
by the Board itself, including all the four Direct- 
ors except Mr. Bissell, who was absent; and 
their only mistake conalsted in putting faith in 
Mr. Bateson's estimates and Mr. Butts’ promises, 
The attempt to shift the responsibility of their 
collective action upon my busineas management, 
which was an essential part of the whole plot, 
is cowardly, malicious, and glaringly dishonest. 
I charge the anticipated embarrassment directly 
to Mr, Bateson's uutrustworthy estimates and 
Mr. Butts’ broken pledges; and I stand pre- 
pared to prove the charge. 

5. The allegation that I have been willing to 
run the Association Into debt Is another of the 
misrepresentations by which it has been sought 
to break down my reputation nnd secure the 
transfer of the business control of the Associa- 
tion to Messrs. Bateson and Butts. If it is ille- 
gitimate to incur expenses to-day which are 
certainly covered by to-morrow's Income, I am 
guilty of the charge; otherwise not, I will 
cheerfully leave this question to the decision of 
business men. S 

6. The reasons why I did not silently submit 
to the Board’s action of March 13, and, with- 
holding all knowledge of the facts from the 
readers of Tin INDEX, wail till the Annual 
Meeting of the stockholders for redress, were 
briefly these. Before that time foolish steps 
would have been taken by the Board whieh 
could not be retraced, and delay was ruinous; 
no opportunity could have occurred for secretly 
iuforming the stockholders of the existing dan- 
gers to the paper, even If I had béen willing to 
meet a plot by n counter-plot; the only hope of 
rescuing the paper was to rouse the public opin- 
jon which could alone save it; ani, lastly, self- 
respect forbade me to submil even for a day to 
be used as a tool by designing men. I knew 
that it was a bad thing to let such a dlagraceful 
controversy us this come to the general public; 
but I also knew that no lasting harm could 
accrue to the radical cause by the doings of any 
individuals, provided the radicals themselyes 
were prompt with their reprobation. I have 
tried my best to avoid making to the general 
public even this brief statement, incomplete as 
itis; but the cunning misstatements signed by 
the four Directors have been scattered every- 
where, and will work great injury to INDEX 
unless the most essential facts ure truthfully told 
iu these columns. 1 resigned my post because 
uo honoralje man could retaln Jt; and F tell the 
story because no true friend of Tum INDEX in 
my place could withhold it. 

7. What I seek from the stockholders in Juve 
is simply that they then permanently entrust 
Tue IN Rx lo as competent and faithful hands 
as those which now temporarily direct it, It 
has been too laboriously, expensively, sud pain- 
fully built up, and {a altogether too valuable to 
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the radieal cause, to be now either perverted or 
abandoned. All that I ask from them person- 
ally is to bear witness that I have been true to 
my trust hitherto; I do not ask to be reatored us 
editor, and do not wish this if a better man can 
be found for the place. My own subscription to 
the stock is valid and binding in my eyes just so 
long aa the paper is honestly kept to its proper 
work; and so long as that is the case, whether I 
am to edit it or not hereafter, I will do my best 
to support it in every possible way. 

8. Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, has just 
published these weighty words; ‘We live in 
times when iustitutions, called by whatever 
name, nre watched, aud because they need It. 
Individual virtue is still sound. We see it in 
that very distrust of institutions, which latterly 
so tend to double-dealing and corruption. An 
increasing number of our best citizens stand 
uloof from party, from church, from all estab- 
lishments and associations, from organized 
benevolence even, leat it be only another form of 
organized insincerity and fraud; &o that the 
great practical problem of the present is how to 
purify Institutiona—how to put a soul and con- 
science into organizations." This has been my 
only crime, to strive to keep “a goul aud con- 
science" in the Index Association; and the 
whole outcry against my conduct of its affairs 
has had its origin in a determination to get rid 
of all “soul and conseience which stood In the 
way of private profits, In the cause of publie 
inorality I now Invite and request the closest 
possible serutiny of my business management, 
both a4 to ils integrity &nd business wisdom, 
from the stoekholder of the Association; I 
earnestly hope a committee of investigation 
will be appointed by them at the approaching 
Aunual Meeting to report on thia whole subject ; 
und I demand that the rebuke of an indignant 
publie shall fall with unrelenting severity on 
whatever party or parties shall be found to de- 
serve It. Francis E, Annor. 


Communicatlous. 


VOICES FROM THE INDEX CONSTITUENCY. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF 
THR INDEX :— 


Since last August I have been engaged in 
obtaining subscribers to THE INDEX, also to the 
stock fund of the Index Association. I have, 
during this time, acted through Mr. Butts, one of 
the Directors of the Index Association, When 
Mr. Butts first called to see me at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, last summer, he gave me distinctly to 
understand that he was doing work for Tn 
INDEX without compensation ; that he was giv- 
Ing his time free of charge, and to the great det- 
riment of his business, 

Under these Impressions I engaged in THE 
INDEX work. I first went West to St. Paul, 
returning to Battle Creek. To the friends of 
‘THE INDEX, who sometimes asked me how Mr. 
Butts was connected with the paper, I replied 
by simply re-stating his own assertions. I thus 
misrepresented his actual business connection 
with the Association, but unwittingly. Soon 
after I returned from the West, Mr. Butts gave 
me to understand that he was receiving two per 
cent, on all stock subscriptions. Late in the full, 
or in the early part of the winter, while in the 
Enst, be told me he was recelving flve per cent. 
I then thought the Board had raised the com- 
mission from two to five per cent., the first belug 
inadequate to pay expenses. 

It was not until after the retirement of Mr. 
Abbot that I. learned that Mr, Butts was receiv- 
ing a commission of ten per cent. on the stock 
raised by bim or his agents: and also that thia 
commission of ten per cent. had been voted to 
him at a meeting of the Board about tiwo weeka 
prior to the time when he first made an arrange- 
ment with me to work for THE INDEX, 

When the copy of Tne [NDEX containing the 
„Valedletory“ reached me, I was at S ringtleld, 
— 1 e at onana the office at Toledo, Mr. 

ateson (presen ness manager) showed me 
through the books of the vod fei Mr. 
Butts gave mea full account of all the difficul- 
ties then existing. I met Mr. Bissell and Mr. 
Macomber, both Directors of the Association, 
I talked with Mr. Stevens and Mr, Abbot, At 
ter remaining at Toledo for eight daya, and look- 
ing up this matter as thoroughly as had any 
pa to do, I came to the following conclu- 

1. That bad Mr. Butts kept the pledge which 
2 made to the Board last M irumet an had Mr. 

ateson at that time given reliable printing estl- 
mates to the Board, there would have been no 
ory of deflolt in the current expenses of the 
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2. That Mr. Butts and Mr. Bateson are deter- 
mined either do yet the powcr into their own 
hands or ruin the Asxociation—they now care 
little which ; and for this purpose they make the 
most of a represented deficit in funds caused by 
their own faithlessuess, thinking this will quick- 
est win the stockholders, who do not pereon- 
ally know Mr. Abbot, to thelr side of this eontro- 
versy. To this end they ask both proxies and 
assignments, 

3, That it has been Mr. Abbots persistence in 
adhering to the truest and bighest methods in 
the conduct of THE INDEX, in oppositin to ques- 
tionnble ones, which has stimulated this attack 
upon his character and business qualifications. 

4. That I believe Mr. Abbot's methods and 
motives are entirely above suspicion or question 
--that he has only to be heard to secure our 
hearty sanction and support as stockbolders, 

Hoping that all who are interested in this 

uestlon will give time and thought to it before 
deciding, lam 

Yours truly, 
V. P. WILSON. 

BATTLE CREEK, Mich., April 15, 1878. 


Bosron, March 27, 1873. 


Mr. A. E. MACOMBER: 

Dear Siv,—The small-potato rebellion in the 
Board of the Index Association took me by sur- 

rise, and made me feel pretty small myself. Ho 
Butts was paid a commission! That may have 
been earned, but why should he take pains to 
make me think that his labors were gratuitous, 
or nearly so’ He certainly ought not to have 
charged or received any commission on my 
subscription to the stock, or on Mr. Sewall's; 
for, long before the stock scheme was started, i 
suggested the plan to him, in my office here, and 
told him I was ready to take stock, -und, when 
he called sometime afterward, I subscribed and 
Mr Sewall subscribed, at my request. T stated to 
Butts, very distinctly, that my sole object in 
subscribing was tosustain Mr. Abbot in bis noble 
position and all-important work. A Board of 
Railroad Directors would be very foollsh to dic- 
tate to their civil engineer the materials and 
structure of & bridge. Why should our chosen 
and tried morc engineer be dictated to by such 
men as Cone, Butts, & Co. ? My advice to these 
men ts to subside Instantly, with the best grace 
they ean. They cannot control, probably, a 
share of stock save their own, I insist especially 
that the editor of THE INDEX shall have entire 
control of what shall be admitted into the arer- 
tixing department, It is enough for the Board to 

nte the prices. If there nre any anti-A bbot 

stockholders who want to sell out, J think they 
can be accommodated at about par, 

I shall authorize Col. Higginson to vote for 
me, if T find that I cannot attend in person, 

Yours truly 
Buizer Waacar. 


Bosvox, April 7, 157: 
A. E, Macomber, Esq: 

Dear Nir, Nou are quite at liberty to make 
any use of my letter [of March 27] you sve fit 
though it was written hastily and not intended 
for publication. Messrs. Cone, Butts, & (o. are 
also at liberty to show a similar letter I wrote 
them. Their own circular must convince any 
candid and sensible person that they are wholly 
wrong and Mr. Abbot in the right. 

Yours truly, 
ErLrizer Wait. 
Bosros, April 10, 1873. 
Envrok oF TIE INDEX :— 


A word in response to Mr. Butts, T suppose 
that he is not himself "serious" In asking if I 
nm, And notonly am J serious in urging the 
transfer of RR INDEX to Mr, Abbot, but there 
is u general concurrence on the part of the 
friends of the journal this way,—all or nearly all 
hoping that such may be its fate. 

8 to the precise manner in which the Index 
Association can wind up its career and restore 
the paper to Mr, Abbot, it is not for me to speak. 
I bad supposed, however, that the great major- 
ity of the subscribers to the stock never expected 
to get their money back again, ‘They subscribed 
in that way because that was the manner in 
which the matter was presented to them, It 
was faith in Abbot that influenced them to act 
at al. Therefore T anticipate that they will 
cheerfully relinquish all claim to the property ; 
and also that they will guarantee their full sub- 
acriptions to Mr. Abbot for the remainder of the 
term. Such is the disposition prevalent here. 
Of course those who oppose this plan should be 
compensated to the extent of their investments. 
Mr. Butts offers to take “less than fifty cents on 
a dollar.” I doubt not that others who agree 
with him as to the management of THE INDEX 
will fall In with this example, Perhaps the sum 
required to satisfy their united claim will not be 
80 formidable that it cannot be met, and Mr. 
Abbot still have funds sufficient to tide the 
paper over t the "ust year. 

y experience in regard to "the guceess of 
journals which are con 


ucted by or 7 
that qne man ja ns good y one man" la 


aa g dozen and better, 


| give him funds to work wi 
| ork with. Ido 
| Bult was intimately aequainted with d un 
tory of The Radical,” he would quite agree wilh 
me in this. With means nt command M 
Abbot cau hire his “business msn," and them 
will be no chance for & confiict of authority, Th 
| Such an arrangement I see peace, and aa Feston- 
able a chance for auecess na in the management 
of a board of officers, be they who they may 
In this connection, I wish to say that I am led 
to use Mr. Abbot’s side from no mere pér- 
sonal feeling. Nor do seek to make out a case 
against Mr. Butts. He hus, I feel sure, worked 
hard, and from an interest in the prend of ra- 
tional literature, He is nota stranger to me 
and I speak from knowledge. Not from friend. 
ship or unfriendliness do f write, but out of n 
strong desire to see the right man in the rj ht 
place—n place which I believe (in spite of all 
“figures” to the contrary) Mr. Abbot has created 
and can fill al the present time better than am 
other man. S. H. Morse, , 


MADISON, Wis., March 27, 1873. 
Di mnes or IN INDEX s 
entlemcn,—Vor the credit of Free Rel 

and lest a worse fate befall THF INDEX iu — 
ever dreamed of, let the ignoble difficulty asto 
its executive management be promptly sub- 
mitted to wise and Impartial arbitration’ De 
mand, in your next issue, that every subserlber 
to the Association shall hasten to express himself 
or herself—yen or nay—as to the propriety of 
permitting Abbot (whom I do not Know) to re- 
sume the editorial management on the origina! 
condition of general supervision of the paper, 
Each one of the subscribers to the stock d 
be entitled to aa many votes, of course, as be 
holds shares of $100. If, as I confidently be- 
lieve, the stockholders aliall sustain the position 
adopted by Abbot (in view of the fact that It 
was mainly in nse to Ais ardent appeals 
that they njade their subscriptions, no! expecting 
to receive in return any immediate pecuniary 
profit), reinstate the man in full authority. Y 
1is expenditures in the future shall be too pro- 
fuse, rest assured that he himself will certainly 
he the greatest loser thereby, since hia future 
must needs be so closely identified with the ulli- 
mate success of the journal that he must stand 
or fall with il. If, on the contrary, the stock- 
holders (or a majority of them) sustain the at- 
tion of the local Bourd of Directors, and Insist 
upon their undoubted /cga/ right of general su- 
pervision of the paper and control of its business 
management, let all and every one of the points 
in dispute between the Directors aud Abbot be 
submitted to the stockholders themselves (who 
ean easily signify their pleasure by letter or 
otherwise), and let Abbot, and those who agrer 
with Mr. Butts, unite generously In accepting 
the decree of the majority. 

Sup Mr. Abbot to be permanently severed 
from Pre INDEX, and that he succeeds in start- 
ing another and similar publieation—T, for oue, 
should support him in such an actlon, while 
much preferring the present organization 
should be preserved intact. While It is nodoubt 
true that the cause cannot depend, in any great 
degree, upon the unassisted efforts of any indi- 
vidual, yet Abbot is next to certain of asslatance ; 
his eminent and 17 A T9 success heretofore 
demonstrates this fact. No mere hireling, no 
finem, editor, ean ever effekt Se da? 
pose THE INDEX proposes: nascitur non 2 
the supreme condition of success in the leader- 
ship of such an enterprise. Therefore, gentle- 
men, set an example of magnanimity worthy of 
the cause; do not imitate the petty feuds of the 
sectarinns you have 80 fearlessly denounced, and 
thus bring contempt and derision upon those 
who are ready to pay all reasonable expenses. 

Ac WARREN KRISEY. 


KENDALLVILLE, Ind., March 24, 1573. 


To THE INDEX ASSOCIATION : 
Genllemen,—in your lust issue, I noticed 
with the most profound regret the compelled res- 
ignation of Mr. Fraueis E. Abbot, occasioned by 
what must seem (to nll who love ess) a most 
unwarrantable assumption of authority on the 
t of the Directors. Thongh I am no Merk 
older, I take the liberty to ask you if it 1 
not have been an act of justice fo your suber 8 
bers, before this decision had been made, to have 
given publicity to your intentions? As for my 
part, I look on the success of Tire INDEX ane 
the confidence the subscribers have in its ee 
ued existence, as due only to the correspouding 
confidence they had in the abilities and od 
unyielding rinciples of Mr. Fraucis E, Abbot. I 
have always, since the commencement ul 
your valuable paper, worked for its cireulal qe 
and I sincerely hope by the time you receive Mi 
you will have acknowledged your error 8 
made such concessions ns will have been notes: 
sary to secure to TIR INDEX the valuable 1 
effleient assistance of Mr Abbot; us we al 1A 
here that with him it is success ; without 
nothing. — i 
Yours respectfully, P, H. MAGNUS. 
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[From the Westminster Nove. 
Modern Scepticism.---Faith and Free 
Thought. 


[Contiriued.] 

These reflections have been forced upon us on 
recelving the second series of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the ‘Christian Evidence 

." This Society was founded Dua d two 
years ago, "for the purpose of meeting doubts 
among the educated classes.” It numbers 

its lecturers an Archbishop and three or 
more Bishops, beaides Deans, Professors of Divin- 
ity and Hebrew, Canons, a few eminent Non- 
conformist preachers, and other notabilities. Its 
list of patrons and chairmen includes such 
names aa tbose of the Marquis of Salisbury; 


Lords Bhaftes Harrowby, aud Calrus; Mr. 
Samuel rive M ' 


f. P., and Mr. Stevenson, 
M. P. With such a "east" as this, success of a 
certain sort was assured, The religious pa 
inform us that the meetings have been crowded, 
and the first series has gone through no less than 
dx editions. Whether the meetings have been 
mainly attended, and the published lectures 
„by the class of doubters for whose 
eft the Association was devised, or by Or- 
thodox persons anxious to assist at a demonstra- 
tion of their own wisdom and the ignorance 
and blindness of their opponents, Is a point on 
which certainly we cannot, nor perhaps can the 
lesders of the movement, form an opinion. 
Judging from analogy, we should expect the 
latter to be the case, We should expect a series 
of meetings convened agains the liquor trade to 
te attended principally by permissive men, and 
gatherings convened against the Permissive Bill 
to be made up, for the most part, of licensed 
victuallers and their friends. Or to choose an 
Wustration still more a te, we should sup- 
pose (what is indeed the fact) that lectures 
Walust Christlanity would be attended for the 
most part by infidels; nor should we expect 
that, exoept under some exceptional circum- 
Mano, such a course of lectures would have 
Any very decided effect on the body of the 
x, At any rate, the Society may be 
on numbering among its support- 
en of such a munificent sum ss a thou- 
Md guineas, and we shonld not be surprised to 
of other like sums being given, and of the 
te becoming, for some time at least, an 
nual institution. What we think the pro- 
Mn maay stil more strongly be congratulated 
EJ tone adopted in these addresses. 
whe, are the productions of cultivated men, 
the dont perhaps in some instances have felt 
at bts w they seek to combat, who are 
thew, Tale aware that there are difficulties in 


k 
edge,” saya Dr, Rigg, the President of the West- 
dead ec eure 
eso 
and whioh may lead honest men ta bo- 
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come pantheists; I understand the manner of 
thought of one who has become entangled in 
the mazy coll of thelstic reasonings: at all 
events I know that honest searchers after truth 
tmay reluctantly become intellectual panthelsts, 
while yet thelr heart longs to retaln faith and 
4 towards n personal God." This excel- 
lent spirit marks the whole of the two volumes 
before us. 

It ts not our Intention to review these lectures. 
It would be impossible, in our brief limits, to re- 
view twenty-two ee nape oe productions. If 
we were in a situation to notice them in detail, 
we think we could show that there is not one of 
them that is not open to serious objections from 
the other side, Take a specimen or two, culled 
at random on opening the pages of these vol- 
umes. Professor Rawlinson, in some six-and- 
thirty small octavo pages, widely pante dis- 
poses of the "Alleged Historical ifficuitles of 
the Old and New Testaments.“ Of these the 
Story of the Exodus occupies Just six and a half, 

the Professor reall lieve that the elab- 
orate arguments of Bishop Colenso and others 
are to be met In this way? To be sure, the time 
at his disposal would not bave allowed him to 
pe aou hly into the matter; but ought not 
t consideration to have pointed to the advis- 
ability of choosing some other subject, or, at 
least, of selecting some one difficulty, and deal- 
ing with that in 2 manner which should be satis- 
factory? As it is, the Professor's short method" 
with those who belleve that the story of the 
Exodus has a historic foundation, but las not 
necessarily inspired in all its detalls, is amusin; 
nnd characteristic. The numbers of the sac 
urh he says, are exactly the part of it which is 
most linble to corruption and least to be depended 
upon. Six hundred thousand may mean sixty 
thousand, and soon, “Cavils as to thelr exact 
numbers, or aa to the particular expressions used 
in Exodus, do not touch the main fact, but 
show (if they show anything) either that our 
ancient manuscripts are here and there defect- 
ive, or that an early Oriental historian does not 
write in the exact and accurate style of a nine- 
teenth century Occidental critic’! This, we 
take it, is virtually a concession of all that 
Bishop Colenso and the "educated sceptic” con- 
tend for; for once admit that an historian does 
not write “in au exact and accurate style,” and 
we are entitled to make any deductious which 
common sense may require from his narrative, 
Theologians hgve certainly the merit which Na- 
leon assigned to British soldiers: they do not 
Enaw when they are beaten. In a almilar off- 
hnnd way, Mr. Gladstone di of the scien- 
tifle difficulties of the Bible, in about the same 
number of We wish we cout! notice 
this curious production, every of which 
must excite a amile in any one who has 8 
considered the questions thus raised. We will 
ive one example. Mr. Gladstone, lke Hugh 
iller, Archdeacon Pratt, nnd other, quietly 
assume a partial deluge, which, indeed, the dis- 
coveries of science have forced upon him, utterly 
ignoring the fact thut if there be one statement 
nly and unmistakeably set forth in Scripture 

m the first of Genesis to the lust chapter o 
Revelation, it is that of o universal deluge. 
Every living substance that I have made will 
I destroy from off the face of the earth." Al) 
flesh died that moved upon the earth." “I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face 
of the earth, both man and beast, and the creep- 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air." “All the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered." No perd can get over these plain 
statements. What will the educated sceptic say 
when he sees them evaded in this lecture for the 
hundredth time? Again, mark the disingenulty 
of what follows. We beg pardon, however: we 
do not believe that there is any conscious disin- 

nulty on the part of the writer—we believe 

im to be entirely ignorant of any difficulty in 
his way. 

‘We are so accustomed,” writes the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to the first chapter of Genesis, that T 
think we sometimes scarcely percelve its A peon 
Harities; but sup that the reverse order of 
arrangements had been adopten and that man 
in deference to his dignity, had been represented 
as coming In first, and that other creatures had 
been represented as being made afterwards for 
his use and pleasure—would not thla have made 
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A radical change, and introduced nn enormous 
scientific difficulty ?“ 

But this order of ereatlon—viz., man first aud 
other creatures afterwards—is precisely that 
which |a given, not indeed in the first, but in 
the second chapter of Genesis In verse seven 
mau ls formed; in verse nine trees are made to 
grow, pleasant to the sight and good for food; in 
verse eighteen God determines to make an hel 
meet for man, and in verse nineteen proceeds to 
form animals, but aa none of these la found an 
help-meet for him, woman is created in verses 
twenty-one and twenty-two. ‘The divergence 
between these two narratives is accounted for by 
a discovery as clearly established as any in the 
whole domain of criticism ; they are, aa is well 
known, the productions of two different writers 
known as the Elholat and the Jehovist, But 
that is not the point here; the point is that the 
Fehon should quietly assume the absence from 
the Bible of what he admits would be “‘an enor- 
mous difficulty,” when precisely this same difil- 
culty in an aggravated form stares him in the 
face a few verses furtheron. Here, ngain, what 
will the intelligent sceptic say? Or, take the 
following by Mr. Row: All experience proves 
that mythic and legend miracles are 
tesque. Yet those in the Gospels are all sober 
ones, and stamped with a high moral tone." 
What, we may confidently ask Mr. Row, would 
he have said to the miracle of tuming water 
into wine at Cana, If he had met with it out of 
the Gospels? Evidently that it was not sober 
(we mean no pun), that It was grotesque and 
clearly apocryphal, that it accomplished no 
moral purpose, except indeed the exhibition of 
superhuman power, which, if it be admitted as 
a sufficient moral end, lets in all miracles of 
whatever kind. We have noted in reading over 
these volumes a number of ges similar to 
the nbove; but, as we have already said, our ob- 
Ject not being to review them, we must leave 
these, together with an estimate of each contri- 
bution, taken as a whole, to such as may have 
oo area and the power to enter upon the 


Our object is a different one. It ía to point out 
ground which we think ought to be taken up, 
and objections which, if possible, ought to 
met by lectures In what we may take it for 

anted will bes fresh serles to be delivered in 
the ensulng season. We shall make no apol 
for using the plainest language, The aim of the 
Society is to remove difficulties In the way of be- 
lief, and they ought to be thankful to any one 
who points out to them without subterfuge what 
those difficulties really are. 

We see it very generally stated by Orthodox * 
writers In and out of these volumes, that there is 
uo logical resting-place for the mind between a 
belief in Revelation on the one hand and atheism 
or panthelsm on the other. ^ Deism," writes Dr. 
Rigg, ‘grants too much to the Christian.” And 
what be calls "the via media of deism,” bas 
been ridiculed by an able writer, Mr. Henry 
Rogers, in his popular work, “The Eclipse of 
Faith." Granting for the sake of argument that 
this is so, though we by no means admit the 
fact, the inference sought to be drawn is obvious. 
There being no other choice open to us but n 
"enrt-withering negation,” a nystem which de- 
nies, or at least ores, the existence of a God 
and the immortality of the soul, and the glori- 
ous and Inspiring promises of Revelation, is it 
not clearly to the Interest of everybody that the 
latter system should Nu true? 

The philosopher will not be very much struck 
with an argument in favor of a theological creed 
which is founded on people's aupposed Interests. 
But, accepting this ground, we unhesitatingly 
reply (while begging on our own account to re- 
pudiate all sympathy with uthelstical or pan- 
thelatical views) that it would be atly to the 
general Interests that athelsm should prove to be 
true, rather than that the theological system 
preached among us should prove to be true. 
‘And we cousider this to be not a mere statement 
of opinion, but one capable of the most rigid 

onstration. 
p: what does Revelation teach us? That we 
are lost, degraded, rulned creatures born into 
the world and living in the world under a divine 
curse. As the grave is the ultimate nd 
destined for the human body, so à place of end- 
lesa and unspeakable torment Is the natural re- 
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tacle destined for the human soul. We are 
nd disputing the truth of this dogma. What 


affirm, however, is that, if it be indeed true, 
then the wildest imaginings of the most savage 
creeds are as sunlight compared with the hor- 
rors of our actual situation. Vet a gleam of ht 
(it is but & gleam) is suffered to penetrate to this 
our dreary prison, in which we are penned up 
like so many cattle waiting for the shambles. 
In virtue of a mysterious transaction, to which 
we peed not further allude, a certain number of 
persons will be ‘saved ;" that is to say, will not 
only be rescued from the general fate, but will 
exchange it for a condition of endless happiness. 
Scripture, wo think, lays it down very clearly 
that the number of the saved will be small, and 
to the same effect is the reaching current 
among ourselves; yet we will waive this pont 
and concede that it may be very large. till, 
the fact remains that a 27 considerable num- 
berof us are destined by e Creator of theolo- 

to a fate at whic re epe stands 
mghast. And then we are quietly told that we 
have an immense interest in the existence of 
such a Creator being proved, or, however, ren- 
dered highly probable; nnd thatif an opposite 
conclusion could be arrived at, it should ro- 
mulgated only as "the utterance of an agonized 
heart, unable to suppress the language of its 
misery !"' 

We should like, then, this subject to be ban- 
dled by one of the lecturers in the coming series. 
We should like him to try and show that the 
balance of advantage to the human race would 
be in favor of hia system, according to which say 
z persons are to be made endlessly happy and y 
eternally miserable, as against one w. leaves 
the fate of r plus y altogether uncertain, the 
moet probable inference being that they would 
all Into the peaceful an. nless sleep of 
death. We should also like him to try and 
show us that & person who was himself conscious 
of being selected for future hnppineas, ought not 
asa philanthropist to hope that the latter system 
might be the trueone. And if any gentleman 
should condescend to act upon our suggestion, 
we must really be excused if after a perusal of 
these volumes aud some slight acquaintance 
with the works of theologians, we ask him to 
be so good as to stick to his point. It will not do 
to tell us that every one is offered a chance of 

ing to heaven, and that it will be his own 
fault if he goes to hell. This really does not 
touch the question. The fact, as we are told, is 
that a great number of persons will be sent to 
hell; and from whatever cause this may arise, 
whether from their own fault or not, we say we 
hope it is not true—in other words, that n sys- 
tem which teaches it as a fact ia not true, We 
are quite sure that universal oblivion is a much 
brighter prospect for the race than this, We 
are inclined to exclaim with Pliny: “Qui (ma- 
lum) ista dementia est, Iiterari vitam morte? 
Perdit profecto lata dulcedo, credul- 
Masque præcipuum nature bonum, mortem; ac 
duplicat obitus, si dolere etiam post futuri teati- 
matione evenit." [Hist. Nat., vil, 55.] Again, 
we shall not be satisfled by the lecturer pointing 
out that Christianity bas always borne the title 
of " tidings.” To be sure it has, and 
rightly, too, on the supposition that without it 
we were all doomed to endless perdition. But 
then this statement, for which no shadow of 
foundation can be deduced from any other 
source, is of the system of Revelation, and 
stands or falls with it, 

Far in the depths of yonder heavens there 
may be, there probably are, worlds In existence 
behring on their surface 8 beings. 
Judging from analogy, we are led to suppose 
that such beings, If they exist, undergo a pro- 
cess resembling death. Who, if he casts his 
thoughts in that direction, will not indulge in 
the coy that with them death means sleep for 
all, rather than the wakening of some to endless 
happiness and others to endless misery? We 
are not aware that there would be anything im- 
MAN even In the view of theologians, in the in- 

ulgenee of such a hope, provided it were care- 
fully confined to regions many millions of miles 
away from the earth. Yet who does not see that 
the en of it is an immediate reductio «d 
absurdum of the consoling and Inspiriting char- 
acter which they claim for their Revelation ? 


This consideration does not indeed touch th 
truth or falsehood of Revelation. It may be 
85 bad news Indeed, und yet be perfectly true. 
Still, we are in favor of things bearing their 
right names, and we altogether object to the 
term tidings” being applied to this system 

a whole, Moreover, that theologians have 
never chosen to consider (for we will not charge 
them with wilfully misrepresenting) the charac- 
ter of their creed, is to us h singular and suggest- 
ive circumstance. And although, as we said be- 
fore, people ought not to found their belief ou 
their rig Yeb such is the weakness of hu- 
manity that they will often do 80; and it is at 
any rate better to base one’s belief upon a true 

a false view of one’s interest. dow, it is 
not for the advantage of mankind that the 
ee qanm. m. ont to be literally in- 
spired the ater 
mankind will be damned everlastingly, pos it 
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rtainly not to the advantage of mankind 
8 hat the greater part of them should 
fe damned everlastingly. 
[To be continued,] 
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PAUL GOWER. 
A ree STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
INVOLVR3 A MEETING AND A DEPARTURE. 


When Paul Gower obtalned an answer to his 
letter to Harry Franklin, it afforded him but 
little satisfaction. The young farmer’s eplstle 
was twice as long as his friend’s, proportionately 
sentimental, and contained his own pus 
adieu to England and the desired news of Kate; 
but the latter merely confirmed what her lover 
had heard already, with such additional ic- 
ulars as tly incressed hla distrust of effecting 
a reconciliation. Yet nothing had happened but 
what might have been anticipated from her 
recent bias and present position, 

Beginning with the usual formula that she 
was very much changed, proceeded to re- 
late how, upon the return of bis stepmother and 
Mr. Pennethorne from Warwickahire (In a state 
of peculiar complacency, since they had suc- 
ceeded in diverting their now deceased relative's 
testamentary intentions from his mistress and 
housekeeper to themselves; and also driven that 
wicked woman out of doors, to end her sinful 
days in the work-house), Kate's spiritual condi- 
tion bad strongly recommended her to their 
notice, and induced an Intimacy between the 
three which was not only in fl t contradic- 
lion to Miss Sabin's former d e to the suc- 
cessor of her aunt, but had rendered her more of 
a devotee than ever. Instead of going to church 
on Sundays with her cousins, Kate preferred ac- 
— 1 Mrs, Franklin to the vi ehapel, 
and had more than once walked over to 
with her, on Wednesday afternoons, for the pur- 
pose of hearing some uncompromising Presby- 
terian doctrine, at a conventicle of that persua- 
sion ordinarily frequented by Mr. Pennethorne 
who treated the ladies to tea afterwards and 
brought them home In his sociable. He seemed, 
Baid „a little smitten by Kate, at which 
Esther laughed, declaring that her couain waa 

uite weleome to him; though, to do her justice 
she gave him no encouragement, She respected 
his character, Miss Sabin said, and had learned 
to appreciate that of his mother, regarding them 
as persons who had set their affections on things 
not of this world, and were nen in advance 
of herself in religious expe 
Harry launehed out Into various ironical and 
uncomplimentary remarks on the subjecta of her 
eulogium; adding that he should never have 
thought it paratie that she should be so easily 
deceived. (Nothing, however, ls more common 
than this kind of self-stultification, both In judg- 
ment and in conduct; for most people have 
been so sedulously perverted ma to the nature of 
genuis piety that they involuntarily identify 

t with adherence to a certain set of theological 
op no matter how barren and even mis- 
chlevous the result—in a word, ignore practice 
in favor of profession. Neither is 7 — 
of character at all an ordinary quality, but few 
persons prm DH penetration to dis- 
tingulab the similitude from the reality. Like 
most of us, Kate only regarded others from her 
own particular point of view; and if they suited 
her for the time being, pronounced thelr 
favor) Sbe now championed, the writer went 
on to say, his stepmother against both bimself 
and Esther, and would not hear a word in oppo- 
sition—backing, 80 to k, Ler own notions 
against all fact whatever. Once, when his sister 
had remarked that it was a pity that professed) 
religious people didn’t show more of it in their 
lives, and endeavor to restrain their tempers and 
selfish ways, Kate turned quite cross and an- 
swered that perhaps they couldn’t help it—we 
ought to forgive and be for them. In 
short, according to Harry Franklin's represent- 
ations, his cousin was making rapid progress in 
her new direction, and bade fair to ome as 
fervent a zealot ns she had been a coquette—by 
no means an unnatural transition, involving, in 
fact, only a transfer of the principle of self-seek- 
ing from one object to another. 
ther dismayed at thia intelligence, Paul re- 
solved to await the return of his mistress to town 
before adopting other proceedings. His chief 
confidant and consoler at this perlod was poor 
Mills, who brought him newa of whatever trans- 
ired in Newman Street, listened with wonder- 
patience to the story of his hopes, fears, mis- 
givings, and pratis, &nd cheered hlm with 
simple belle? that he and Mies Sabin would 


ence—upon which 


7 come together, in spite of all obstacles and 
iudrances. In the poor drawing-master this 
conviction amounted to faith. e hud fairly 
divided his allegiance between Kate and her 
lover, 3 towards them an almost 
canine loyalty. He thought her the moat beau. 
tiful, the most amiable, and the most accom- 
plished of her sex—the culminating perfection of 
a family which in his eyes embodied all that 
was estimable—while Paul he regarded as wor- 
thy of such a paragon. No discrepancy of con- 
duct on the of tbe young lady or her kins- 
folk, and still less any personal considerations 
could alter the opinions of this artleæ o ist. 
even when suffering from the talons of “the 
kitten" or the severer practical jokes of Frank 
who had been known to pour “turps” into his 
hat; to ornament his trousers with strips of 
white paint; to fasten his coat-talls to the chair 
whereon he sat, by means of cobbler's wax 
thereby effecting their sudden and most super. 
fluous laceration—even these play ar- 
ities only provoked the mildest remonstrances, 
Mills would attribute them to that exuberance of 
animal spirits which is natural to youths of 
vivacious disposition, remarking that very cel- 
ebrated men of all kinds had exhibited similar 
juvenile characteristics, And aa Kate bad sel- 
dom tried his patience beyond calling him “an 
old stupid,“ or “moke,” or “humguffin,” or the 
like appellations, while Paul always treated him 
with a show of l and civility which con- 
trasted notably with the free-and-easy disrespect 
of others, the poor fellow'a gratitude to and lik- 
ing for both were quite extraordinary. 

füls had originally drifted Into his position In 
the house of Sabin by virtue of that curious law 
which seems to provide all shifty and unprovided 
people with Gay Teg and dependants. There 
were rumors of his original respectability, nay, 
affluence; it was asserted that he had recely 
a classical education, and begun life as a lawyer, 
even appearing in court. ‘Fancy Milla jn a 
MM ate used to say, laughing; and Frank 
and the young artists who frequented the house 
had caricatured him In all sorts of forensic cax- 
ons, from a Lord Chancellor's downwards, It 
was at this traditional period that he had be- 
come acquainted with John Sabin, Solicitor, to 
whom and to *'the great John Mills," his brother 
—who had ei m dealings with Sabin 
senlor—was indiscriminately attributed his in- 
troduction to Newman Street. Taking up with 

present nominal calling by the advice of the 
two latter, Mills had adhered to the family 
forthwith. His only surviving relatives were à 
gap of ancient . sisters, who dwelt at 
Stoke Pogis (which always sounded funny iu 
such a connection), were reported to be very 
well off and ashamed of him, and therefore re- 
parted M the Sabins as monsters of pride and 

nsensibllity. 

To say that Mills never ventured to put him- 
self on an equality with Paul were superfluous, 
for he was incapable of such an assumption 
towards anybody, dropping naturally into the 
position of humble friend and retainer, and pos- 
sessing & 88 aptitude for playing second 
fiddle on all occasions, There were otber points 
of sympathy between them besides their mutual 
admiration of Kate Sabin. Paul, as laa been 
observed, loved sending’) and of poor Milla’ 
classical education he had only retained one 
characteristic, a predilection for books, though 
rather of amusement than Instruction and ee- 
pecially . romance those delightful fle- 
tions which served at once as model and inspir- 
atlon to our early English novelists; and which 
the Immortal knight of Lu Mancha and the 
vivacious son of the gentleman-usher of Santil- 
lane have made famous throughout the world. 
Sharing this taste, the pair never tired of talking 
of the heroes in question; of Guzman d'Al- 
farache, Lazarillo de Tormes, Paul the Spanish 
Sharper, and others of the same irresistible qual- 
ity; and Mills would chuckle with glee at the 
repetition of favorite p of which Paul 
kuew an extraordinary quantity by heart. In- 
deed, Spain was to both of them the land of 
romance and adventure par ercellence, an in- 
exhauatible topic of interest and entertainment ; 
and ao far did the drawing-master carry his en- 
thusiasm respecting it, that he sometimes de- 
clared, quite oddly, that he saw no reason why, 
hereafter, he and Paul shouldn't visit that won- 
derful country together, and travel in the iden- 
tical track of Don Quixote, Poor Mills when 
to all who heard his terribly consumptive cough, 
it was petnfülly evident that his journeys woul 
be limited to the prosaic London street, in 
which he daily wore out the soles of the old 
boots inheri from his patron, John Babin. 
Traversing those same streets years afterwards, 
when he had become familiar with those of 


atrange cities, thousands of miles away, Paul re- 
called these conversations, and found them ad- 
ditionally lonesome for the lack of his poor 
friend, Robert Mills. 


But, however well-disposed towards him, 
Milla could not at present afford him much as- 
sistance In Lees ter A2 nu heart i air 
so perversely happen at, before Ka s 
turn home, the diawing-master had contrived to 
render himself temporarily unavailable even for 
the offices of confidant and messenger. The 


cause involves a little detail of another of his 
cracies. 

In all business affairs, Mills was one of the 
stupidest of mortals. Having none of his own 
(to of) this would have mattered very 
little, only he was sometimes indiscreetly trusted 
with the concerus of others, when, so sure as he 
undertook any beyond the very simplest n- 
sibllity, he inevitably made a mess of it, The 
Sabinas knew but occaslonally forgot this, to the 

uction of certain confusion on both sides. 
—.— they gave him the exact sum when 
they sent him out to buy anything, or the pre- 
cise words of a message; but there did occur 
exceptional cases of confidence and miscarriage. 
Thus it was on record that Mills, delegated to 
collect money from a debtor of dubious credit, 
and not fin him at home, had left the re- 
ceipted bill as a reminder, That he had allowed 
an Important customer, 7 after a picture 
ally commended to Sahin senior for care- 
ful reatoration, to penetrate to the studio, where 
the said picture—a portrait of the customer's de- 
n n 

with horns ngs, and a tall, in chalk, 
Frank; and had even authorized the opening of 
a note from the old painter to his eldest son by 
that gentleman’s mother-in-law, whereby the 
Thornton family became acquainted with the 
minlous fact that the writer was In urgent 
need of the sum of one pound, two shillings and 
sixpence, to pay à water-rate and prevent the un- 
tiny cutting off of that er fluid from 
the Newman Street household. All these blun- 
ders, and more, poor Mills was undeniably guilty 
of; and the worst of them generally resulted ín 
his temporary, self-im: absence from the 
beloved do lie. He would sta away nt his 
lodgings until very nearly starved, when he was 
usually fetched back by Kate, or Frank, or Tib, 
or a deputation of all three together, his error 
condoned, and himself received into his accus- 
tomed position in the family; until some new 
one drove him agalu from his ark into the wil- 
derness of this world, aguin to be reclaimed and 

forgiven. 

Now such n exu (in faet the pawning of 
the wateb of John Sabin, senior, at the insti 
tion of Arthur, his &on, the black sheep of the 
family, who made n cat's-paw of Mills, by fraud- 
ulently representing that the old man wanted it 
done, but didn't like to propose it, and then 
went and spent the money in gin) oceurred to 
banish Paul's friend from Newman Street, just 
before Kate’a return from Northamptonshire, 
Likewise he eng s his lodgings without com- 
munieating with the young man or leaving any 
intelligible address, while his drawing-lessons in 
Soho Square bad recently terminated. He also 
kept out of the way of everybody. So Paul, as- 
certaining the fact of Kate's arrival from Rich- 
ard Sabin—who neither cared to volunteer the 
news nor to conceal it—found himself totally de- 
prived of tlie assistance of his all but indispen- 
sable auxiliary. And it was now the first week 
ln February, while he expected to embark for 
the United States in March. 


Rendered desperate, he resorted to an artful 
expedient. As If in ignorance of what had hap- 
pened, he addressed to Mills, at Newman Street, 
Wletter of u most Jonny not to say alarming, 
eharacter, in which, under the pretext of re- 
questing him to meet him next evening in the 
immediate vicinity, he drew such an Incidental 
lure of his own mental condition ns could 
y be contemplated unmoved by the real 
recipient, whom it is needless to say was Kate 
Sabin. He would not, he stated, seek to change 
ber decision, nor make any further appeal 
a resolution which must inovitaoiy em- 
iter the remainder of his existence, if it did 
not materially shorten it, He intended to bid 
au eternal adieu to bis native land almost im- 
mediately, feeling that whatever befel him 
was, to her, a matier of perfect indifference. 
He would not allude to the past, nor insinuate 
at the reason she had assigned for W 
him might not be the true one, which was in 
probability identified with some new admirer, 
with whom lie hoped she might be happy: All 
he asked was & parting Interview. by be 
Wrote to Mills to solicit this, instead of Kate 
herself, and why he chose to conceal his real 
even from himself, under a morbid affect- 
ation of di involves one of those instances 
of ingenious folly which are common euough at 
Me-and-twenty. Having despatched this letter, 
he, with a palpitating heart, kept the one-sided 
appointment. 


As he secretly hoped, so it proved, After 
Walling some time with a miserable recollection 
K happier assiguations, who should appear but 

ate herself. She had opened the note, as in- 
— and; touched by its contents, responded 

y. 


He drew her arm thro 
Walked on together. Faltering with emotion 
at sight of the face which had been— which was 
^» dear to him, and at the sadness perceptible 
n it, he strove to express how — y he 
a longed to see her again. “I thought you 
paa come, Kate," le concluded. ‘Thank 

od, I am not disappointed 7 

[To be continued, | 
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This remarkable book was written more than 
twelve years since, but was not published in 
London until 1868, nor re-published in America 
until 1871. But It la only more timely for the 
lupse of these years, because It ls one of the most 
thoroughly and wisely radical of all the works 
which the rationalistic spirit has yet produced, 
and a book which will be 2 rend for 
years to come. The story of travel and adven- 
ture which runs through the volume, and the 
piaga of love which concludes it, arein no way 
remarkable; but they are pleasant enough, and 
they make a natural setting for those parts 
of the work which are really significant, the 
lon, passages of admirable radical thinking, in 
which topic after topic of religious faith re- 
celves most clever aud most conclusive band- 
ling. Upon the whole, we think it may be said 
that no radicul writer bas more judiciously and 
effectively re-worked the ground of religion, 
with especial reference to both wings of radical- 
ism—that which goes “outside of Mango 
and leans towards the materialism of positive 
science, and that which gives & new meaning to 
Christianity aud makes it identical with rational 
humanity and natural religion. In many of bis 
thoughts, the author of ‘The Pilgrim aud the 
Shrine" gets into the et | of the positive 
and untheological radicals, while in many others 
heshows that he understands clearly the view 
taken by radicals to whom a modified Christi- 
anity is still important. And the charm and 
power of all the statements lie especially in this, 
that they reflect the actual working of u fully 
emancipated and highly cultivated mind, and 
nre as us & perfect mirror from any stain of 
interest or motive, or suy passion whatever. 
The writer evidently kept notes of &u actual 


experience, and set down his hts as the un- 
folding of his inward life them. Btart- 
ing with a good mind, and a thorough education, 


he had become a fearless and profound thinker, 
when he went abroad into the freedom of 
remote parts of the world—California in the 
first gold diggin days, and then Australia—and 
apart from all restraints of circumstance 
and custom, and favored by the influences of a 
state of things based on absolute liberty, thought 
himself out thoroughly, and at last found, in a 
womau worthy of hia love, and in a home estab- 
lished upon noble and happy mutual affection, 


the shrine of a religion of pure and perfect love. 
The pilgrimage of the author of remark- 
able book was Orthodoxy of the straitest 


Evangelical sort, and from theological study and 
candidacy for the clerical office, and a home ab- 
solutely ahut in by strict Orthodox influences, 
out into the virgin world of California and Aus- 
tralia, and the uuhampered pursuit of free 
thought, and the adoption of faith and philos- 
ophy which ralsed purity of heart, shown In loy- 
ing one another, to the rank of true religion; nnd 
made the sole essential of Christianity, and in- 
deed of any historical religion, to consist in ite 
teaching of that righteousness and kindness aud 
self-sacrifice which Nature blends Into one deep 
life of the soul when we truly "love one au- 
other" and build up the whole of life under the 
influences of noble eelf-devotion. From God in 
dogmas to the divine in Nature and natural hu- 
man relations, was the progress of this ilgrim 
who here tella his story; It is the true pilgrim’s 
p of modern reverence for ideal truth. If 
we could have à Bunyan in this day of acience 
nnd thought, equal to representing under the 
types of imagination the journey from the bad 
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to the good, he would make dogma in igion 
and depravity in character the two r, the 
soul's destruction, and purity of soul and a 
happy home he would represent as the goal of 
the journey, the recovery of Paradise. rav- 
ity ls the un bane of man's condition; 
dogma is the clothed in light, the worst en- 
emy man ever had, worse than open and hate- 
ful . — because ít Is essentially self, conceit 
disguised as conscience, pushing pride under a 
cover of piety, nesertion and pretenalon substi- 
tuted for performance and action, the Old Nick 
of our nature In place of the almple an 
best of that nature, The truth of 
about the heart of man bein; 

things and desperately wicked is shown in the 
history of dogmas made as gods, and self and 
selfishness sheltered by structures of and 
manifold and monstrous sin done in name 
of dogma, more than 1n all other bad workings 
of human nature put together. The crimes of 
Christendom have exceeded in 1 and 
horror all other crimes of the race. The body of 
Christians has of course always contained a 
potios of naturel human souls, and of Inde it 
mane; eo that now it ie dificult to realisy tne 

H &t now it is cult to 
truth of Mr. Beecher'a assertion that for a thou- 


sand years the administration of the o red 
religion of Jesus was more worthy of devils than 
of men, was in fact simply and utterly infer- 
nal," as he ; but the honest scholar, once 
thnt he tests 


hristian Td the rule of 
humanity, is compelled to see that nothing more 
atrociously and n bad was ever done 
on eurth than so-called Christian sacrifice of 
men's lives and 8 und interests to the 
supposed claims of Christian dogma. No idea 
ever put in vogue among men haa had more of 
tho pon of destruction in it than the ides of 
total depravity, which denies that man 1s by na- 
ture the son of God. The assertion of this, and 
of the constant and infinite wrath of God 

man, has held down the race and obstructed 


in its sources, and brutally murdered 
untold numbers of innocents, by cutting off from 
their birth and infancy the saving power of hope 


aud falth and love, in a way and to an extent 
without a parallel in the history of heathenish 
degradation. It lies on the surface of 
that no sword has so cruelly drunk human 
as the sword drawn in the name of Christ; and 
to this external fact corresponds a vaster and 
more infamous action of malignant Influences 
under the surface of history, the universal 
poisoning of maternal sentiment and paralyzin 
of parental influence by those worst lies ever told 
on earth—the lie against human nature and the 
lie against God's perfect fatherhood. Hence it 
is from false dogma to the shrine of natural 
domestic love, that the pilgrim guided by truth 
will Inevitably journey. 

E. €. T. 

[To be continued.) 
——— 


The Jewish Times discourses editorially upos 
a congenial topic—to wit, “The Jews." e 
leam from the Times that the Jews 
now, as they did in ages gone by, the sacredness 
of the pursuits of science, the authority of reason 
aud the dignity of man ns a being come forth 
from the hands of the Creator pure and un- 
defiled. They are as much as ever a 
people iu that sense, and uo doubt will have to 
carry ou the contest many s century yet before 
rejudice will have given way to reason ; author- 
It y-belief to intellectual wors lp; the Church to 
the religion of the heart, the divine jewel com- 
mon to all.—N. Y. Herald. 

An ignorant lecturer expluined the passage of 
the Hed Sea i saying thnt the Tarmeli lea crossed 
on the ice. ‘There is no ice under the equator !” 
exclaimed an auditor. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
retorted the lecturer, ‘‘the event to which I refer 
happened thousands of years before there were 
any geographers in the world, and x 
before thero was any equator. I , my 
friends, that 1 have answered the gentleman 
completely.” 
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Editorial Contribu'orr. 

We vongratulate our sisters of Illinois on the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of that 
State, placing the rights of wives to eon- 
tract and be contraeted with, to hold and en- 
joy property, to sue and be sued, upon an equal- 
ity with their hushands We had supposed, 
however, that the right of being sued had nl- 
ways been granted to women. 


The revivalist Hammond, as reported by the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News of April 2, de- 
clares that “the moral man has as much need of 
Christ as the vilest of the vile," That certainly 
is the logic of Orthodoxy, only «ll its believers 
are not quite so candid as Mr. Hammond. Ac- 
cording to the Orthodox theory of salvation, 
character really amounts to nothing lu the eye 
of God; the "blood of Christ" alone does the 


business, 
— 


The Morning Star (Baptist) interprets with re- 
markable discernment the spirit of the age 
when it says: "The prevailing tendency to-day 
is im the direction of challenge, uud criticism, 
and change, and independence, and revolution, 
The old and venerable and accepted meet dis- 
trust. Thought is self-asserting and audacious. 
Everything must undergo analysis. Doubt is 
becoming popular as well as general." 


— . — — 

Mr, C. K. Whipple, of Boston, writes us that 
the experiment of opening the Public Library in 
that city, on Sunday afternoons and eveniugs, 
has been an entire success; there having been a 
full attendance, and not m single unfavorable 
circumstance. He adiis: “The city council 
have now before them a petition, from eminent 
clergymen and merchants, praying that all de- 
partments of the Library may be opened at the 
same times." 


— 00 — 

It rejoices us greatly to learn that at least one 
of the inuocent pastimes of our youth has the 
sanction of Divine authority. ‘The complicated 
game of ‘cat's cradle“ (sometimes called ‘crateh 
cradle“) enjoys that sublime distinction, The 
amlable Episcopalian says; "A friend of ours 
was recently looking over a copy of an old Bible, 
printed in London, in the year 159), called the 
‘Breeches Bible,’ aud among many quaint ex- 
pressions came across the words: ‘And she 
brought forth her first born son, and lald him in 
a crateh.' Going to Webster's large dictionary 
to look out this word, we fouud the following 
definition: 'Crateb, a manger or open frame for 
hay. The childish amusement called making 
‘oratch-cradle’ isau Intended. representation of 
the figure of the cerateh." Our gratitude for this 
discovery is without bounds. The “Breeches 
Bible," Webster's large dictionary, and the 
Episcopalian, shall occupy heuceforth a sunny 
niche in our memory. 


3 — 
SPECIAL NOTION, 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Free Relig- 
jous Association will be held in Boston on May 
20, 30. 

Thursday evening, May 29, sessiou for business 
nnd addresses at Marker Fraternity Hall. At 
this meeting, the question of Radical organiza- 
tion, including that of forming ‘Liberal 
Leagues," will be iixenssed. 

Friday, May 80, forenoon ird afternoon, Con- 
vention for exsaya and uddresses dn Tremont 
Temple. On Friduy evening, a Social Subserip- 
tion Festival is to he held, at which there will 
also be brief xpecelies, 

A specially attractive Convention, having new 
features of interest, is nuticipated. Further par- 
Vieulars us to subjects and speakers will be given 
in the Hoston papers. 

WM. J. Porrer, 
Secretary. 


THE INDEX. 


DENOMINATIONAL EGOTISM. 


here ia nothing that so clears up the mind as 
a true definition; and on the other hand there 
is nothing that so bejuggles nnd obscures the 
mind as a false definition. There is à true mida 
falso definition of everytbing definable; it is es- 
sential to correct thinking, and the advance- 
ment of truth among men, that we learn to dla- 
tinguish between these, and to avoid confound- 
ing what is special with what is universal. 

There isa class of Christians who call them- 
selves “Liberal.” We cheerfully grant that 
they are so. Indeed, with some of them, there 
liberality unconsciously goes so far n8 to cease to 
be specifically Christian” and to become purely 
natural and human. And yet these ‘Liberal 
Christians” try very hard to keep their liberality 
within Christian limits, and to make at the same 
time their Christianity liberul and their liberal- 
ity Christian. To do this, they have to do what 
poor boysoften do—wear their clothes even ufter 
they have outgrown them. The liberality of 
these "Liberal Christians" is really a big boy; 
but because he is poor in logie, or poor in courage, 
he still tries to wear the Christian clothes which 
he has really outgrown. This alone he might 
do, and we would be generous and not laugh at 
him. But either because he fecls like the fox 
who, In his tail-lessness, grieved to find bImself 
out of fashion with hi» fellows und tried lo per- 
suade them to duff their tails also, or because of 
some other equally good or bad reason, this lusty 
!Itberal not only perseveres himself to wear his 
shrunken Christian garments, hut tries to clap 
the same inadequate suit on to some others who, 
as liberals too, have decided to dress in tho larger 
clothes of free religion. 

James Freeman Clarke hns recently been re- 
viewing, in the Chriatian Register, O. B. Froth- 
ingham'a new book entitled The Jieligion of 
Humanity. Mr. Clarke, as we should expect, 
finds much in this book to admire, aud some 
things to differ from, He especially admires Mr, 
Frothingham in It; because the author, as every 
good author does, has not only written his 
thought and feeling into hls hook, but also his 
spirit, his soul, his very life and character. Mr. 
Clarke is constrained to ndmit, he unstintingly 
does admit, that all these are very superior and 
very admirable. Mr. Clarke knows that Mr. 
Frothingham ls not now a Unitarian ; that he is 
not now distinctively a Christian (although we 
nre not aware that Mr. Frothingham has ever 
publicly disclaimed the term); that he long 
since ceased to attend, with auy strictly, denom- 
inational sympathy; Unitarian or Christian con- 
ventions; that he is President of the Free Relig- 


ious Association, and a conspicuous and earnest ` 


champion of the Free Religious movement, Mr, 
Clarke knows all this; he knowsthat Mr. Froth- 
ingham's liberality iy not being pinched iu any 
outgrown Church-clothing, but is wearing a full 
new sult the fashion of which even the ''Lib- 
eral" Church abominates, And yet because Mr. 
Frothingbam commands Mr.Clarke's respect and 
admiration as a good man—a brave, pure, sweet, 
true, noble mau—he tries to make it uppenr that, 
after all, he is wearing a sort of (to himself) ſu- 
visible suit of the Christian pattern. Says Mr. 
Clarke: Mr. Frothingham caunot help being a 
Christian in spirit, character, and interior faith, 
however much he may depart from the Christ- 
ian profession. 


Now are we right in calling this denomina- 
tional egotism? It is a Christlan saying that 
Christianity is «0 good there can be nothing bet- 
ter; it is so true there can be notbing truer; it is 
so large there can be nothing lurger. It is a 
Christian confounding his little specialty with 
the universal. Mr. Clarke, we believe, is fond of 
syllogisms; with n (of course) Christian syllogis- 
tie trap we suppose he caught the unwitting Mr. 
Frothingham, thus: “Every good man is a 
Christiun; Mr. Trothingham is a good man; 
therefore Mr. Frothingbam is a Christinn.“ But 
is every good mana Christian, willy, nily? Je- 
sus we grant was a good man, and Paul was a 
good man (we are uot sure which was the better); 
these two made Christianity—the one by claim- 
ing to be the Christ, the other by preaching that 
this one was the Christ. But there were good 


men before Jesus and Paul; men who had made 
religions, too. There was Moses; we wish all 


Christians were as good ashe waa. There was 
Bàkya Muni, spiritual twin-brother of Jesus In 


most respects. "There was Confucius, a wise and 


noble man, who fathered the “Golden Rule” 
hundreds of years before Jesus was born, Why 


ean uot the Jew, or the Buddhist, or the fol- 
lower of Confucius Just as consistently claim ag 
the Christian that Mr. Frothingham, because 
he is a good man, belongs to thelr household of 
faith? We doubt not that Mr. Frothingham 
might wish himself to be as true and good ag 
nuy of these distinguished men, and yet at the 
same time decline the name which the professed 
disciples of either might wish to name him with, 

We have never specially antagonized the 
Christian name, nor haye we ever proposed to 
run after it or run from it. But whatever it 
may be stretched or contracted to mean, it [s nol 
synonymous with goodness, Cooduess Is older 
than Christianity, and both the thing itself and 
the name of it will last longer than Christianity 
will. A man may be n good man, may even be 
the best man that ever lived, and not be a 
Christian, because Christ is no more to him than 
half-a-dozen other grand prophets and fnsplrers 
of humanity: he needs them all, one to eom- 
plement the other, but owns no special al- 
legiance to uny. When will liberals, when will 
radicals (we have heard Mr. Clarke claim to be 
both) cease to befuddle themselves and to try to 
befuddle others with a sentiment about Christ 
and Christianity ‘which is illogical, unhistorical, 
and unscientific? For sweet pity’s sake let us 
be kind to everything; for Justice's sake let us 
be just to everything; but for the truths sake 
let us perceive and acknowledge the limitations 
which fetter everything that is not as free and 
progressive as the truth itself. 

oe 
GOING AND COMING. 


Whoever thoughtfully studies the life of the 
Christian as ideally inculcated In. the New Test- 
ament, and compares it with the life of the 
Christian ns actually led under the influences 
and circumstances of the modern world, cannot 
fail to be struck with the uttor incongrulty of the 
two. The resemblance between them is purely 
nominal and imaginary. I do not mean merely 
that the fact falla below the conception as the ac- 
tual always falls below the Ideal; that is of 
course to be expected. But I mean that the 
Ideal professed aud the ideal lived by are rad- 
ically incompatible, They are not in the same 
direction, and diverge so visibly to-day that the 
long-cherished dream of ultimately establishing 
the “kingdom of Christ" throughout the earth 
is manifestly fading away, as impracticable ex- 
cept by totally abandoning the New Testament 
idea of the “kingdom,” and substituting for It a 
thoroughly Pickwickian one. 

For instance, the injunction noL to lay up 
treasures on earth, but in heaven, ia one of the 
chief commands of Jesus,—one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Christianity in all ages. 
Yet commerce and trade, without which the 
world would suddenly stagnate, command men 
directly to lay up treasures on this earth. There 
is no possibility of reconciling these contradic- 
tory injunctions; and Christians almost univer- 
sally obey the latter of the two. They do not 
even pretend to frown on money-getting ; they 
enter into the sharp competitious of business s3 
eagerly ns the most unregenerate; they set as 
great store by worldly success aa the vilest pub- 
liean of the crowd. Yet they go to church on 
Sunday, aud devoutly echo the Seripture lesson: 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
whcre moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but Jay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal." 

And so with many others of the chief teach- 
ings of tlie New Testament, which are verbally 
honored and practically contemned by those 
who are accounted the most eminent, exem- 
diary, and plous members of the churches. 
Like the Southern Confederacy, Christianity is 
merely a “hollow shell," which Is getting punt- 
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] everywbere in these days of critical inva- 
-— The "Christian world" does not even 
attempt to carry out the Ideal it professes to up- 
hold as enjoined by the law of God; and the 
woutside world" ta not slow to recognize the 
fact. A little book has just been published in 
d with the significant title, Modern 
Christianity a Civilized Heathenism; and, un- 
der the form of a dialogue between s Church of 
d clergyman and n Parsee who le study- 
ing for the English bar, it makes sharp thrusts 
at the delusion 50 widely prevalent that Christ- 
endom is really governed by Christian ideas. 
The passare here appended Is strikingly forcible 
p ipe istak 11 
You have made au egregious m e in call- 
i re^ coun a tian country, It is 
ening of the sort. It ls a genuine heathen 
country. Its principles are heathen, Its policy 
ish n. Tu laws are heathen. Look at that 
newspaper on the table. From the first column 
to the laat It is utterly heathen, and It forms the 
expression of public opinion ughout the 
land, Iam uot abusing it. I ey oe init. I 
read my Times every day, and my turday ev- 
ery week. I don't always with what they 
say, though I nerally find that on most sub- 
jects of general interest, they take n sound and 
sensible view. Butit is always u parely heathen 
view. The editors themselves would uot pre- 
tend that it is otherwise, It is the view of writ- 
are who leave Chrlat entirely out of the question 
—who would never dream of stopping to con- 
sider what Christ — 1 have to say about this 
or that They would laugh at * if you sug- 
gested such a thing, The public press Is con- 
vemed with the rigbte of the people, the pros- 
perity of the country, and the temporal we 
of mankind. It utterly ignores Christ and 
(Christianity. And yet you Christians read it, 
regulate your opinion by it, suffer it to Influence 
insenalbly your thoughts, your principles, your 
moral tone. And all this while you cannot 
doubt that, if Christ should come on earth again, 
the very first thing he would do would be to de- 
nounce the modern newspaper as being godless, 
and devilish, and abominable. How could he 
io otherwise? Is it concelvnble that Christ and 
the Times should exlat together—that he whose 
ia to subdue the hearts of all men to 
[insel should suffer them at one and the same 
time to be subdued a power bo [gente ns 
Public Opinion? Could he quet o you sup- 
the discussion of creeds and doctrines on 
the heathen principle of Common Sense, and 
not on the Christian yan of what God has 
chosen to reveal? Of course he could not; the 
two systems are as fire nnd water; and the very 
fact that you ns allow the Times to be 
— your houses shows plainly enough how 
you have abandoned Christianity and drifted 
quietly into Civilization.’ 


Thus the active thought of the age is coming 
mor and more clearly to comprehend that 
Christianity, notwithstanding its power, its pres- 
lige, Its wealth, la a fast perishing religion; and 
that Civilization is quietly takiug its place. Is 
all that ls elevating, ennobling, purifying, ideal- 
izing, also perishing with Christianity? I do 
bot believe it, The heart of humanity is ever 
young; aud it throbs with ever deeper pulses at 
the thought of truth, of goodness, of God. Let 
w be infinitely hopeful of the future of our 
mee, P, K. A. 


MORE OR LESS. 


A standard, and io them a satiafactory and 
conclusive, argument againat the Free Religious 
men, from the side of the "Christians," is this; 
"Granting the poaitions taken by the frienda of 
Free Religion, Christianity includes them all, 
and a great deal more; therefore Chriatlanity is 
the superior system." Allowing the justness of 
the statement; admitting, that is, that “Christ- 
laulty does Include all that our system does (which 
We not so much doubt as question, and even 
deny) the argument is a singular one for discern- 
ing men to put forward. No man keenly dls- 
cerning ever would urge it. The appeal to quan- 
tity Instead of to quality is alone enough to con- 

!L To count doctrines is no more con- 
Vinclng than ta count evidences, Proofs tell by 
Virtue of weight, not by virtue of numbers. 
Tried by numbers, the oldest faiths will always 
- ent best: does it follow that they are best? 
82 Evangelical" may say to the Unitarian: 

fy faith has all that yours hus, and a great deal 
more, T have the Divine Unity, and besides à 
Hin ty within it, which you hayvo not, The in- 
te worth of man I hold with you, and sup- 
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plement it with a belief In Irresistible grace. The | something. Other faiths may boast of having a 


humanity of Jesus ts part of m 


with it goes hls divinity. That the Christ is our 


brother, my Church delights to think; but that 
he ls our Bavior too, it rejoices to confess, We 
study the Bible by the light of reason, as you do; 
but we are happy lu the persuasion that our rea- 
son is illuminated by the Holy Spirit. The 
Evangelical system accepts the Unitarian doc- 
trine that the Holy Ghost is nn influence, but 
has the advantage In that it worabips It also as a 
Person. Evangelical Christianity is therefore 
superior to Unitarian Christianity.” 


In the same way, Romaniam might argue with 
Protestantism. That has everything which is 
essential In Protestantism, and agreat deal more. 
It has Trinity, deity of Christ, vicarious atone- 
ment, everlasting punishment; and over and 
above all this, it has purgatory, free will, tran- 
substantiation, worship of angels and saints, the 
mass, confession, extreme unction, penance, ab- 
solution, a complete hierarchy, tradition, apos- 
tolical succession, infatlibjlity, a visible Church, 
a mother of God, relies with miraculous efficacy, 
holy coats, sacraments, intercession, Indulgences, 
and a thousand nice thlugs beside, which a goo 
Toany people find convenient, 

In Jesus’ time the Pharisees had the same ar- 
gument. They could, and probably did, say to 
him: “What have you that we have not? The 
Beatitudes, the precepts of your Sermon on the 
Mount, the petitions of your model prayer, the 
lessons of the parables, your doctrines of the 
Heavenly Father, of Providence, of the resur- 
rection, of the kingdom of heaven—they are all 
in our books. You borrowed them from us. But 
see how many things we have which you have 
not! The temple, the priesthood, sacrifices, 
feast days nnd fast days, the traditions of the 
elders, the doctrines of the fathers, the moral 
and the ceremonial law, washing of cups and 
platters, tithes of mitt, anise, and cummin, the 
Sabbath, handsome phylacterics, and the con- 
sclousuess of being the eleot people, ‘This proves 
that the old system has in every respect the ad- 
vantage over your new-fangled one.” 

The statement of this argument is its refuta- 
tion; the reductio ad «absurdum is- conspicuous 
to a blind man. Faiths are distinguished by the 
points they throw into prominence, not by the 
points they keep in the shadow. They arc 
marked by their emphasis. If they lay no stress 
on essentlal matters, they cannot be credited 
with their possession. The Christlan system, as 
interpreted by Dr. Bellowa or Dr. Clarke, may 
comprise the truths thrust forward by Mr. Abbot 
and Mr. Potter; but so long as they are made 
incidental, secondary, nnd even insignificant, 
they are of no account In the scheme; and 
might be dropped without detriment to it. The 
truths a faith buries certainly do not character- 
ize It; if they did, there would never have been 
occasion for new departures in doctrine. It was 
because Judaism muda no account of the truths 
which Jesus laid stress on; it was because Ro- 
maniam was silent about the matters that to 
Luther were of prime moment; it was because 
“Orthodoxy” made naught of the ideas which 
were vital to Channing,—that those movements 
were demanded. And it is because ‘Christiau- 
ity” pays less than no regard to the verities 
which are of supreme interest in the eyes of Mr. 
Abbot, that Free Religion sprang into life. : 


Another thing. Reform in religion is always 
marked by the lopping off of redundancies, the 
dropping of doctrinal and ceremonial luggage, 
and reduction to afew simple terms, The re- 
form of Jesus was; the reform of Luther was: 
the reform of Wesley was; the reform of Chan- 
ning was; the reform of Mr, Abbot and the 
free religious men 1s. Eelectielsm Is a sign of 
decay. When a religion begins to count ita artl- 
cles, and prides Itself on Its having something 
for everybody, It is already moribund. The re- 
ligion of the future will care less to be compre- 
hensive than to be true; less to be accommo- 
dating than to be vital; less to be complalsant 
than to be scientific; less to cover a largo area 
than to havea sincere root ; less to include many 
communions than to strike a principle; less to 
comprise everything than to bring Into the light 


y creed, but along ! great many more things; it will be content to 


have two or three good things. 0. B. F, 
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PROFESSOR ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS ON Z001G- 
ICAL MYTHOLOGY—THE ANCIENT CUSTOM OF 
CAN DLE-AUCTIONS, 


LoNDON, April 1, 1878. 

I have not seen, in any of the American re- 
views or journals, notice of a very extraordinary 
and valuable work which has recently been pub- 
lished In this country by Mr. Trübner,—to whom 
students of mythology and of Oriental literature 


owe bo large a debt. The work to which I allude 


is Zodlogical Mythology, by Angelo De Guber- 
natia, Professor of Sanskrit nt Florence, Pro- 
fessor De Gubernatis is suvh an excellent linguist 
that he has written his work in English as well 
as in Italian, himself, aud in clear expressive 
English, too. He is an earnest believer in the 
fundamental doctrines of the solar and lunar 
mythologiste, aud he bas traced out the myths 
relating to the animals associated with the his- 
toric religions of the world with great learning 
and discrimination, 

The immeasurable realma of inquiry which 
have been opened up by the discovery of the 
Oriental fountalns of fable have been so vast as 
to be confusing to students, Grimm, Limrock, 


; Manhbardt, have been almost ns men wandering 


in forests or endless Inbyrinths, and able to 
bring back heaps of the golden cones and sing- 
ing leaves which the new science bad showered 
on them to leave them unclassified. The work 
of the Kev. G. W. Cox, 7% Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations, though written with fm- 
mense Inbor and a fine enthusinsin, is unsatis- 
factory, froin this cause; just as a cabinet of 
shells, minerals, fossils, and rare plants would 
be, if all mixed up together. There seems to be 
need that the workers in these great flelds should 
agree upon some principle for the distribution 
and economy of labors. That one should take 
up the plant-lore, another the unimal-lore; one 
the dragon, another the griffin; one the night, 
another the day,—but no, the day would Include 
oll the rest, belung the matrix of every god. 

This work by Professor De Gubernatis suggests 
however, that even one among the aboye-nam 
kingdoms of mythology is too vast for any one 
seholar to deal with in his single lifetime. ere 
are two volumes, making about nine hundred 
large octave pages, each sentenve freighted with 
its fact, and yet it is plainly but an introduction 
to zodlogical mythology. ‘I am well aware," says 
the author, "that mythical nnd legend lore 
could offer me ten or twenty times as much ma- 
terial as I bave here elaborated." He has given 
two hundred and sixty-one pages to the cow and 
bull; twenty-two to the horse; seventy-five to 
the ass; one hundred and forty-two to the sheep, 
ram, and goat; sixteen to the hog, wild boar, 
and hedgehog; twenty-three to the dog; thirty- 
five to the oat, Aree pm 1 quail, ich- 
neumon, scorplon, ant, locust, and grasshopper ; 
seven to the stag and deer; eight to din ale: 
phant; five to the monkey and bear; twenty- 
tive to the fox, jackal, and wolf; thirty-one to 
the lion, tiger, panther, aud chamelcon; nlue to 
the spider; eighteen to the hawk, eagle, vul- 
ture, phoenix, harpy, strix, bat, 14 aud 
siren; twenty-seven to the wren, lle, and 
firefly; eight to the bee, wasp, gnat, . 
cicada; ten to the cuckoo, heron, partridge, 
nightingale, swallow, sparrow, and hoopoe; 
eighteen to the owl, crow, mugple, and stork; 
twenty-one to the woodpecker and martin; 
nineteen to the lark and quall; six to the cock 
and hen; fifteen to the dove, duck goose, and 
swan; twenty-six to the parrot; three to the 
peacock; six to fishes generally ; ieu edm to 
the crab; six to the tortoise; eleven to the frog, 
ete; seventeen to the serpent and aquatic mon- 
sters. Of the above the mythology of either 
horse, dog, pheonix, cat, stag, dove, swan, stork, 
or wolf, would easily fill volumes as large as 
these, The serpent-mythology could not be 
comprised in a dozen such. But the limitation 
which the Florence professor has placed upon 
himself is a wise one, and the result is an intl- 
nitely su tive book. It Js especially valuable 
from the fact that nearly all of our illustrations 
of folklore have hitherto been from German tra- 
dition, and Italy has been too much neglected. 
It has been known for a long time that the Ro- 
man Catholic local lore of Italy represented 
innumerable survivals of pagan myths—that 
most of the beautiful goddesses had let their 
mantles fall on the Madonna, and all the gloom 
deities were funded In the Devil; but so mue 
light was never cast in this direction before. 
Some instances nre novel and very curious. 
For example: “It is narrated (hat before the birth 
of St. Dominic, the famous inventor of the tor- 
tures of the Hoy Tnquisition (a truly satanic 
Lucifer), bis mother, being pregnant of um 
dreamed that she saw a dog carrying 4 lighte 
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brand about setting the world on fire. St. Do- 
minie truly realized his mother’s dream,—he 
wus really Unis incendiary dog; and therefore 
in the pictures that represent him the Gog al- 
ways close to him with the lighted raid. 
Christ is the Prometheus, enlarged, purified, and 
idealized; and St. Dominic the monstrous Vul- 
can (deteriorated, diminished, and fanaticized), 
of the Christian Olympus. The dog, sacred in 
pagan antiquiLy to the infernal deities, was con- 
secrated to St. Dominie, the inventdiary ; and to 
Rocco, the saint who protects the sick of the 
plague. The Roman feasts in houor of Vulcan 
Weſeaunlla! fell in the month of August i and 
the Roman Catholic Church fetes, in the month 
of August, the two saints of the dogs of the fire 
and the plague, St. Dominic and St. Rocco,” 
There is a legend of this St. Rocco that, when hé 
was lying starving under a tree, Jesus. sent his 
dog to carry him some bread. In the Rig Vedas, 
the dog Sarama is u messenger between the 
upper and infernal deities; and in popular &u- 
perstition his howling still presages death, Pro- 
fessor De Gubernatis indicates a remarkable 
correspondence between the great mythologic 
riders, Dioscuri, Mars, Apollo, Pluto, Wuotan, 
and the saintly Norsemen, St. George, St. Mi- 
chael, St, Martin, ete, pointing the resemblance 
with the remark that religious, from our point 
of view, ure the caricatures of mythologies. 

Rut 1 must not attempt to give you any selec- 
tious (rom this important work, in which every 

age is weighty with — — und knowledge, 
Į have wished to call attention to it beenuse it Is 
nota work likely to be reprinted in America, but 
would beof much value to many of your readers. 
It would, of course, be more important to the 
English or American student, if more of the 
lingering superstitions of the North were com- 
paratively treated in connection with it. It 
would have heen interesting to trace the sacred 
Bull of Egypt until it became the ox of the 
Parisian Boouf-eras with its garlands; or the sa- 
ered Stud of Indra until it leads the funeral 
procession of the Duke of Wellington. (Less 
than one century ago, 1751, at the grave of the 
Commander of Lorraine, at Treves, his horse 
was slaughtered as a sacrifice.) But one must 
not complain that no one author can do every- 
thing, und we must be thankful that we now 
have the materials fairly mined and at our doors 
with which we can remodel for knowledge the 
temples which were built for superstition, I 
have never before seen n book which so plainly 
shows in what trifles the vast and complex sys- 
tems of theology have been born. The author 
relates un anecdote of himself which willl au- 
sawer fora parable. "My fumily,” he says, '*wus 
living in a remote part of Piedmont: one au- 
tumn evening, towards night, one of my elder 
brothers pointed out to me, over a distant moun- 
tain, a dark cloud of rather à strange shape, say- 
ing, Look down there; that is à hungry wolf 
running after the sheep. He convin ine so 
entirely of that eloud being really a hungry wolf 
ruuning upon the mountain, that fearing it 
might, in defaull of sheep, overtake me, I in- 
stantly took to my heels and esca into the 
house, ‘The eredulity which we find in children 
may give ux an idea of the credulity of infant 
nations," — Thus from within, man spun the 
light web that priests have made into the iron 
coil that imprisons him. 

How long a belief or custom muy survive all 
traves of its origin is having an illustration here 
just now in one recently noted upon, the explan- 
ation of which n ure trying their 
powers thus far in. vain. It hus been discovered 
that the practice of letting by inch of candle 
still prevails In the county of Dorset. At the 
annual letting of the parish meadows of Broad- 


pines of board nine inches square, 
‘The biddings were 


der, before the candle went out, was the —— 


tent, was in 1624 presented to the poor by Wil- 


auetion is connected remotely with Dr. Watt's 
noy :— 

"While the bimp holds out to barn, 

The vhost Inner may retarn. ` 


M. D.C. 
v - 


One of (he mayvies saved from the loss of the 
Northfleet off the English coast was overheard 
by the correspondent of the London Standard to 
say: "When I saw what wus up, I said, sez I, 
Pm agoln' to die, and, damn it, I inay as well do 
it us comfortable as E can; and so I lit ny pipe.” 
On this the get, remarks: “All the com- 
bined forces of all the spiritual motives that 
Christianity has given "s, afler nenr two 
thousand: years. of inthienee, do not weigh as 


much asa bowl of tobacco against the denth- 


panic with the majority of Englishmen.” 


EVENING NOTES. 


BY S. H. MORSE. 

Ir 18 A PRESUMPTUOUS WISH, I doubt not, but 
it would be a real satisfaction if one could hear 
straight from the lips of the bloody Modocs the 
story of the war. What will impartinl(?) his- 
tory write n whole race of Amer- 
ican su vnges“? "Why did you murder Gen. 
Canby, Captain Jack?" Shall we suppose his 
sole answer must be: Out of pure deviltry’’? 
As J look at it, peace policy" or “war policy,” It 
is all one and the same to these red men. Bays 
the great father; ‘‘Peaceably if you will, 
forcibly if you won't; but anyhow you must 
‘move on, and build your wigwams where I 
say." Well, human nature is much the same 
under akin of all colors, The tragedy at the 
lava beds dates back, how far—who can tell? It 
is a terrible deed, but already it is more than 
paralleled in Louisiana. ‘‘Civilization’’ can 
slaughter and burn alive its victims as well as 
2 m," Temper your vengeance, white 
man; for you too live in a house of glass! Sad 
—pitiful ! 


"DIAM NOT MAD," said Paul, George Francis 
Train says the same; but scarcely does he 
seem to speak forth "words of soberness,’’ And 
yet his unsober words often hit very near the 
mark. Thesober New Yorkers wince, and then 
fall into a amps for the ner. Taking 
compazsion on him, they would rather send him 
to an asylum than to State-prison, But he says: 
“T quoted the Bible, word for word. Not know- 
ing whence it came, they arrested me for the 
circulation of obscene literature. They find out 
their blunder ; aud thus It comes about that they 
would rather send me ton lunatic asylum than 
convict me as a criminal. For to condemn me 
thus would be to condemn their Bible. Ha, ha!“ 
‘There is something in it, more than can easily 
be disposed of. Curious is the spectacle, Strange 
and rather startling are some of the definitions 
of insanity, ‘This for instance, rendered by a 
medical expert: "Intellectual insanity is an un- 
sound state of mind, a delusion of the mind, out 
of which the patient cannot be reasoned by such 
evidence as would convince the majority of 
mankind,” If all the doctors should agree upon 
this, what may not become of other people be- 
sides the “coming dictator" ? 


SOME ASTONISHING PERSON has been inter- 
viewlng Mr. Bellew, and has published the sume 
in a daily paper, “What do you think of us 
Americans” aska be. “You are the most social 
and hospitable people I ever met with," is the 
response. Camjat my personal experience 
with the expressions of various English writers 
in their works upon Americans, my opinions 
differ toto cle from theirs. I find in this coun- 
try as much high breeding, intellectual thought, 
literary accomplishment, as ean be met with 
anywhere.” Ah, this is too much! ‘I am glad 
to here you ro exclaims our enthused coun- 
tryman. “I l always cherish the privilege I 
have enjoyed in social and after-dinner conver- 
sation, not only with your distinguished men, 
but wlth the general body of your soclety," &c. 
Once more our countryman: *1 hope you will 
pay that, when you return to England!” 
"Never fear," quoth Mr. Bellew; and soon after 
"the writer withdrew highly tifled with his 
cordial reception by Mr. Bellew, who is evi- 
dently himself an accomplished conversational- 
istand profound thinker; and, aboye all, a whole- 
souled gentleman." How charming it all ls! So 
much high compliment from our English 
cousins! Who of us henceforth will not fairly 
hug his American self? 


I HAVE HEARD MR. BELLEW. Fresh, breezy, 
clean, bearty: you are made to feel very comfor- 
table as he enters and takes his place by the 
stand. When he speaks, you think, What à dee 
and powerful voice! Clear-toned, too, it is; and, 
percbance, musical" When the end comes, 
you recur to the performance to see how it im- 
pem you, You naturally do this, for you 

ave heard so much praise spoken of this man's 
recitations, you want to know if you yourself are 
quite in tune with reported public opinion. Be 
honest now ; say Just what you think: what was 
the fact as you listened to Mr. Bellew? ** Well 
to speak the truth: he read Maud Muller; 
have heard it read better, much better. He 
overdoes the Che SUE: Maud hersclf would 
have run away, po, He read Burial 
March of Dundee; it fell on my ear like rant, 
elegant rant, ones | to #0; but such was 
the fact. And yet—I own it—it split the ears of 
a refined assembly! He read The Bloomsbur, 
Christening; this time I was vastly pleased. 
Let Mr. ew stick to the humorous side of 
things, and the encore shall be unanimous, But 
he can't read Shakspeare, ‘historical or 
tragieonl.' “ 


A VERY REMARKABLE MAN was Samuel J. 
Muy, of Syracuse, N, Y. A very /ruc man, 
And this little word, interpreted by his life, has 
^ most winsome sonud, I donot mean that he 
was studied and proper, full of wearisome en- 


deavor, He did not obtrude his try 
you. He did not make you feel — 
asin the presence of salntship. No Pharis; 
tone or look. Simple and sweet-tempered f 
the centre outward; heroic In the same W 
and his truth was as natural a thing as the ! 
No Pharisee, I say. I mean that he was n 
man consciously gotten up, self-made, trim: 
and squared to moral and spiritual rules, p 
ciples and beautiful laws were his delight: 
how should it be otherwise than that he g 
into their mould and fashion! All ranks 
couditions tuned and played upon his gyn 
thies. His heart stirred ‘s commiseration 
the poor rich-man equally as for the poor p 
man, He knew neither high nor low In 
artificial sense s0 common. And. the real 
he saw transfigured through the lens of a 
less and enduring faith in the nature of m 
No proclamation of depravity dauuted | 
‘You exhibit these, do you," he seemed to 
"and croak of total wickedness! I will fir 
plummet that will touch a. depth in eve 
of them." By a word or deed he would Y 
his would be foes to themselves, to a self | 
seldom dreamed of. By n single stroke of Na 
is the kinship of mankind revealed! Our ei 
zation so bard and conceited, vauntiug itself- 
wonder the un-civilized, , levy y 
My faults are as good as your virtues—out s 
you!" Mr. May was more than civilized: 
was bumanized; and no poor, mad soul « 
turned from him crushed and vengeful. 

The Memoira of Mr. May, which Mr. M 
ford has edited and Roberts Brothers publis 
calls up in my mind this picture of the m 
which I have tried to describe with few wo 
One little incident reported by Mr. May him 
in this book, I must set down for the good le: 
it offers. While yet a youth, "doubts" | 
arisen to trouble him. He went timidly to 
or Pru to lay the case before him.” "I 
ge you have arrived at a doubt," said 

are. Surprised, young May still felt that 

ought to be able to know for a certainty w 
the "essential truths" were. All truth ia es 
tial," said the minister. “You nre bound to 
lieve whatever at auy time shall appear to 
to be true; and you are bound to belleve it u 
you shall cease to be satisfied that it is true. 
you sincerely desire and long for the truth, 

"nther of your spirit will not permit you tu 
main satisfled with error," "I have ne 
since," writes Mr. May, ‘been afraid to pu 
any inquiry after truth, however it might s 
to endanger long-cherished opinions," 


THe LIBERAL LEAGUE of this city hold 
monthly meetings at the Fraternity Hoo 
discussing various points of interest, peti 
ready for whatever work lies before it in 
near or distant future. Alt m late meeting 
following letter from Mr. Weiss was n 
What stirring voltani appeals this & 
pen, in aiden times, could have been led te 
dite! It is barely possible its services may 
come into play, to summon the unready 
wavering to n new deliverance :— 

Gro. A. BACON, Es.: 

Dear Sir. It ems to me that the vigorous dev 
ment of &clentific thought for the past Ufty year 
minnting as it does in theorles which ent awny sil 
the foundations of the popular theology, is on tlie , 
of gu. ting a coalition of all persons, of whats 
sect, who dosire to preserve ther old dogma and ir 
petuate thelr authority over the mind of man.? 
appears, more hininiy every day, a rivalry betwee 
eontition of honest thinking ond the ulescen 
old-fashioned doctrine und sentiment, The sapi 
of tradition are quite acute enough to anticlpat 
sweeping series of catastrophes which will ove 
thelr assumptions, If the drift of modern know 
cannot be blocked or diverted, But they might a 
expect to take hold of an nvalanche with thelr fl 
aid settle it Dack again In its old site npon the n 
tain; for our modern tendencies are moving wi 
the laws of a universe inside them, The vigilat 
truth Is more than proportionate to the alarin of 
tion. Atleast it should beso; and, although 1w 
very well fitted to be an active worker in the le 
for whatever object they may be organtaed, I yet t 
to observe (ho public spirit which brings more ot 
men to the front, just behind the great intelli 
who nre dIscovering facts, reducing them to Aye 
harmony, nnd offering the results of free reli on, 
are our ploucers; they break the way through n 
be reclaimed; they make clearings Into which t 
light may fail, to disinfect and fertilize and from, 
the smoke of Innumeruble bouachold altar, dc 
to «imple love and truth, may rise to Announce 
neighborhood to heaven, Let us follow ino e 
country whieh is overgrown will grayi ol 
nnd elatm tts uren for the civilizing truth, qt bei 
fore, essential to Insist upon the original iden ` 

uhlican verninent; vlz., that all men are eni 

he happiness of knowing what is fit. whet t 
from error. what binds to Inws, what buil * 
comfort and #elf-reapect of souls, We: desire to 
the divine Intention in the meanest item ant 
brondest cale; to consult knowledge, non f 
churches. or erceds for the articles of our belle 5 
fuxt ax we find them, to make them aa en 
ible government and undetiled religion. jt a 
taln inviolate mankind's title to win feedom hy 
and to preserve it by as much more of truth us 
ture yet concerts froin us, 
Very truly yours. 
x 


Joux W 


WATERTOWN, April 15, 1873. 

— — — 

A country elergyman paying 3 profe: 
visit to a drink nelghbor, who was à 2 
jsh and universally unpopalar man, port 
questions; “Are you willing to go, my Ir 
“Oh, yes!" said (he sick mul, “L uin, 
said’ the simple-minded minister, “1 n 
you are, for the neighbors are willing: 
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Ap the entire edition of "Tur lux for March 
A (No, 162), with the excoption of a «mall. mim- 
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in tract form, Bee advertisement of INDEX 
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No, L—TFruthes for the Times, by F. E 
ABBOT, contains the “Finty Affrmations " 
and “Modern I’rinolples.” Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Species,” 
ayh, lu a totter to the Editor not originally in- 
tended for publication, but subsequently an- 
thorized WW be used: - have now read 
“Truths for the Times,’ «nd I admire 
them from my inmost bewrt; and I agree to 
almost every werd." New Bdilion. VRICK— 
10 cente; 12 copies, $1,0. 
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copies, 50 couta, 


No. . The Present Heaven, by 0. B 
FROTHINGHA M, treats of a subject that In- 
terosta overybody, New Edition. PRICE-—6 
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PRICE—5 cents; 12 copies, DO conte, 
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Woneluded ) 


The mention of the “literal inspiration of 
Scripture” leads us Lo make another suggestion. 
We think thut the next session of the Societ: 
might be much more ipn iren employed, 
ifs few of the leetures, or Ind the whole 
seres, were devoted, with some sort of voncert, 
lo a grand olfeusive movement in favor of inspi- 
ration, rather than to desultory and uncounected 
skirmishes against Atheism, Pantheism, Posi- 
üviam, and mythical theories of Christianity. 
Tt ie utterly impossible to do justice te any one of 
these subjecta in an address of three-quarters of 
an bour, reproduced in thirty or forty pages of 
large ‘ype. As we remarked just now with re- 
gard to Bishop Colenso, so we may observe with 
respect to Herbert Spencer—that his arguments 
are not only not demolished, they are not even 
touched, in one of the lectures (that on Panthe- 
im) in which a nientiou of his name, as a name 
typical of those against whom the argument was 
to he directed, had led us to sup that his 
"First Principles” might be noticed. Moreover, 
we are of the opinlou—though we must candidly 
zamit (hat we may be wrong—that Atheism, 
Panthelam, Positivism, and Mysticism have 
laken very small hold ou the British eduented 
mind. Ou the other hund, the doctrine of ple- 
nary inspiration has most assuredly come to be 
bá questioned, aud it is incumbent on a 
body o disputants, banded together for the de- 
fence of dogmatic theology, to furnish us with 
some reasons, suitable to the requirements 
ol the present age, for the maintenance of this 
doctzine—on whieh, be it observed, the appall- 
ing dogma of eternal punishment rests. ‘This ls 
4 very large subject, aud having intimated our 
View—surely a reasonable one—that it might 
fairly form the theme of a succession of lectures, 
We are not going to be guilty of the incousist- 
ency of discussing it in a few sentences, But we 
and help expressiuy, by the way, our own 
[enonal conviction that adequate reasons for this 
elle have never been put before the world from 
er Protestant pointof view. Tuat it was held 

Y the early Fathers aud the early Church ap- 
Pears to us not to be un argument, but merely a 
Mf of accounting for the origin of the bellef 

tically; not to speak of the danger and in 
tome caves the Impossibility of yielding our 
Julgment to such au orities, sinte the most an- 
cient that we could quote as witnesses to the 
5 Wero also belle vors in the distinctive 
— ——— as well aa in magie, dream, 
possession, the heathen mythology, 

the early return of Christ, That it Qut be tb: 
whi many à priori grounds—the argument, 
bh th, as Mr. Greg in his. “Creed of Christen- 

m remarks, ‘does the business" for most 
Tople that is to say, that It is inconceivable 
and um should furnish man with a revelation 
with ould not, at the aame time, provide him 
feci An infallible record of It, seems to us a per- 

y Ujustifiable assertion.” This ground has 
entirely given up by every divine of rên- 
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soning powers from St. Augustine to Bishop 
Butlor os whole scope of whose great work is 
oppass to any such assumptions), and from 

ishop Butler to Dean Alford. St. Augustine 
declared that. he should not feel himself called 
upon to believe iu the Bible unless the Church 
had bidden him to do so. Bishop Butler declares 
that we are wholly ignorant how far, or in what 
way it were to be pectet Goil would interpose 
miraculously, to qualify those to whom he made 
a revelntion for communicating it, or to secure its 
being transmitted to posterity [An 3" pt. 
li. chap. iii]; and Dean Alford tells us that "we 
must take our views of Inspiration, not as is too 
often done, from à quu considerations, but en- 
tirely from the evidence furnished by the Serip- 
tures themselves." [N. T., I., sect. vi. 22.] We 
must therefore turn to the source indicated by 
the last named writer; and from what pas- 
sages, or what single passage, In the Bible we are 
to gather that the whole of it, or any part of it, 
is necessarily inspired or infallible, we are alto- 
gether at a loss to conjecture. We commend 
this polut to the attention of thc Christian Evi- 
dence Society, and we really think that we nre 
rendering them some service, provided they 
have any new nrguments to offer; for it Is cer- 
tain that no part of the fabric of Orthodoxy ls 
more rapidly erumbling away than this, which 
has hítherto been Its foundation stone. We al- 
most think that we ean trace some faint dawu of 
a presentiment that inspiration will one day 
have to be given up, in the Interesting contribu- 


tion to this series of the Bishop of Ely, a prelate ' 


who has elsewhere recorded opinion that the 
New Testament history and doctrines might be 
capable of proof and deserving of evidence, if 
inspiration were given up altogether. [In 
“Alda to Faith," at e 449, we are told that 
““Mobammeda: rahmanism, aud Buddh- 
im, have either stifled, or at the best stunted, 
&elence and made stagunnt elvilization.”” We 
were rather startled at this, and without going 
into the case of Brahmanism and Buddhism, we 
will quote a passage from & book of reference 
accessible to all- Chambers Cyeloptedia.“ 
“Broadly speaking, the Mohammednns may be 
ssid to have been the enlightened teachers of 
barbarous Europe, from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century, Itis from the glorious days of 
the Abbaside rulers thnt the real renalssance of 
Greek 11 — and Greek culture is to be dated. 
Classical literature would have been irreclalma- 
bly lost, had it not been for the home it found lu 
the schools of the unbellevers“ of the ‘Dark 


Ages.“ Arable philosophy, medicine, natural 
history, geography, history, grammar, rhetoric, 
and ‘the golden art of poetry,’ schooled by the 


man, 


ject, but we must say, with Cardinal W 


“that, havin, perused with great attention al 
that has fallen in my way from Protestaut 
writers on this subject, T have hardly found one 
single mént advanced by them that is not 
logically incorrect." [‘‘Lectures ou the Catholic 
Church," lect, I., p. 37.] Whatever it does 
mean, it certainly cannot mean that eve 

statement in the Bible is to be accepted us infal- 
libly true, for it is clear that not even amiracle 
cau be invoked to cut the knot of a palpable 
contradiction, Now, Second Chronicles, XXII. 
2. contradicts xxi, 20: we read that God tempted 
David to number Israel, und that Satan 1 
him to do it; while from James we learn that 


God tempts no man. The accounts of the end 


.of Judas are totally inconsistent with each 


other. An ingenidus writer in the series of Mr. 
Scott, of Ramsgate, bas given one hundred and 
forty-four specimens of self-contradiction lu the 
Bible. In one M eT n 7 no relight whee 
ever to the ater part of these discrepancies; 
they may be found in Mg? MEAS from that of 
Herodotus to that of Mr. Froude. What does it 
matter whether the apostlea on their journey did 
or did not take staves, or how often the cock 
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erew? The general truih of the narratives is 
not affected. But from another point of view 
—when the plea of inspiration s put in—they 
asume immense importance. They altogether 
disprove the plea in the pale. sense m which we 
are able to understand it. These self-contradic- 
tions as to matters of fact, and we may add the 
variations presented hy Scripture to the known 
truths of science, are as plain a revelation from 
God to man that whatever elke the Bible may 
be, it is not in all its parts infallibly true, as if he 
hat written a a um oa Cae effect on the face 
0 e sun. ccordingly theol fairl 
driven out of thelr ori al plea N a bor 
time attempted to draft another, with that 
amount of success which invariably attends all 
attempts to build In the clouds. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting here a remarkable utterance 
of Dean (now Bis op) Goodwin — 

“Divine inspiration may iMAply an absence of errors 
on phyxical question», or It may not; who shall venture 
to nay a priori, whether it does orno? . Why not 
endenvor, by looking AL the evidence, to sec on which 
sido the truth lest And if It should appear upon ex- 
amination, that any chapter contains statements not 
1n accordanes with science, then, instead of coming to 
the conclusion thatthe Seriptures are nol Ins rel 
should rather come to this—viz., that tho Iden of inspi- 
ration does not Involve that accaracy concerning phys- 
les which many persous have Imagined that it does," 


We hold this to be one of the most dishonest 
passages ever written, Instead of looking to the 

ible and seeing whether in. all respects it comes 
upto the idea which we should form of a di- 
vinely inspired communication—and it is all 
very well to talk about à priori judgments, but 
this is after all the only test which man can ap- 
ply to it or can iu reason be called upon 
apply to it—the Bishop assumes inspiration, 
and then proceeds to see how far he cau make 
the dogma square with the contents of the book. 
Bupposing 4 letter were put into our hands pur- 
p ng to contain an order from our abeolute 

verel Other people have seen it and pro- 
nouneed it to be genuine, but then we know that 
other people have been mistaken before now, 
and the responsibility is cast upon us of Inquir- 
ing. Now suppose we were to arguo thus ;— 

“A letter from a sovereign m mpy mabi y 
lo write legibly, errors in spelling and in gram- 
mar, errors in plain matters of geography, self- 
contradictions, &c,, or it may nol. Why not en- 
deavor, by looking at the letter, to see on which 
side the truth lies? If it should appear that it 
cortains such errors aud inlstakes, then instead 
of concluding that it does not come from the Bov- 
ereign, we shall have to infer that a royal com- 
munication is not necessarily marked by correct 
spelling, correct grammar," &. 

If we talked in this ridiculous way, we 
should he reasoning exactly like Bishop Good- 
win. Look at the way In which such an argu- 
ment as this might be applied to the sacred writ- 
ings of (he Hindus and Persians, We have gen- 
erally heard it aaid that their coamogonies and 


wild legends and impoesible poography are con- 
1 


clusive at their having 1 inspired from 
above. But it might fairly be said that this is 
nota proper mode of contemplating the matter 


—that the m r method was to look nt the 
books, and If they contained anything opposed 
to science, to conclude that inspiration did not 
extend to such subjecta as these, but might be 

uite quet pda 2 0 a the wond, Nad. 
bein wrapped up in allegories, however ridicu- 
lous — might at firat sound lo European ears. 
The Brahmin who argued tbus would not be 
making a much larger demand upou our eredu- 
lity than the Bishop. Again, if the general in- 
spiration of a book be no guarantee inst er- 
rors in fact and in sclence, why ahould it bea 
guarantee against errore of another kind—viz., 
additions to the text? The three heavenly 
witnesses! Is a notorious -— ep why are 
we not entitled to hold that the accounts of (he 
nativity in Matthew and Luke may be legenda 
which have been tacked on toha rest of the 
narrative? The Bishop would, we suppose, 
reply, that this would be impossible, for that in- 
spiration would Imply the absence of such au 
error as this; in other words, he Aas formed his 
own à priori theory of inspiration, which woe 


briefly this: "a guarantee for the ab- 
salute truth of Bear in the Bible which 
cannot be proved to be absolutely false, Where 


alsehood or error is proved, there was no guar- 
—— Ata — grammar school of our 
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acquaintance, (he head-master used to guarantee 
that he would never Hog asixth-form boy, and 
we believe that he strictly kept his promise; but 
the commission of certain offences was held iwo 
facto to degrade a boy iuto the fifth, upon which 
he was immediately birched. The ominie lived 
before the days of Deum Goodwin, or he might 
have quoted him as un authority. Tess disin- 
wenuous because apparently talking nonsenge, n3 
Monsieur Jourdain talked prose^without. know- 
ing it, are Messrs. Webster and W ilkinson in 
their introduction to the Greek 'f aer. 

' an inspiration which ma 
100 TESTI pe aded as divert, personal, Independent, 

onary, ta consistent with the use of un Inferior or pro+ 
vincla] dinleef, with ignorance of selentifie facts nnd 
othiersecular inatters, With misdakes in hixtoríeed allusriona 
or referenecs, nnd mistulces In ronduct, und wlth eineunt- 
2 sliserejmincins betirecn jet persona fn relating 
idixenuracs, conversations, ar crens. 

We do not know by whom this ‘will be under- 
stood’'—certainly not. by ourselves, Well may 
the writer of the Review from which we have 
taken the above and the preceding extract ex- 
claim, “We draw a Jong breath, and wonder 
where we ore!" (Adinburgh Beview, No, 240, 
April, 1863.] Yet when he comes to give us his 
own views on inspiration, he isnot ono whit less 
cloudy. It does not by any means follow "he 
says, “because a book is inspired by Almighty 
God, that it should therefore be fanless. : 
In Nature herself, where uo one can deny the 
finger of God, imperfection, waste, ete., nre con- 
sistent with the presence and agency of n Diviue 
wisdom, Why may it not be so with the Bi- 
ble?" And he goes on to define what he menhs 
hy the Bible being inspired. 1t is "replete itself 
and pregnant without stint for him that right 
uses it, with that spirit of purity, faith, obedi- 
ence, charity, which forms the essential temper 
and charaeteristic of the Church and family of 
God." 

We do not suppose that any oue in England, 
except an atheist, would object to this definition 
of inspiration, and even au atheist might in 
some degree accept it. Every one, we may suy, 
admits that the Old and New Testaments in- 
clude the most venerable, und, at the same time, 
the most interesting eom positionis known to bu- 
manity. Tho Divine Spirit, as we conceive it, 
certainly does seem to breatlie through some of 
ils pages in a way in which it breathes through 
no other work, And indeed, we should expect 
this to be the case with thy sucred records of the 
Jews—a people distinctly charged with the sub- 
lime part of keeping alive the light of inonothe- 
ism; and with the records of early Christianity 
—n crecd which, whatever its imperfections, is 
evidently destined, in what may be called “the 
natural struggle of religions,” to outlive, in some 
forin or other, all others, But then this view of 
inspiration is not a basis sufficiently solid to 
found dogmatic poh a upon, A book 
which is admitted not to be faultless ceases to be 
an idol to all of whose utterances we are bound 
Lo bow down on pain of damnation, It has been 
shown to err iu some particulars, where we are 
able to testit, Is there any good reason for sup- 
posing that it cannot err in other particulars, 
where we nre unable to npply an exact test? 

Here we sce an example of the danger of in- 
voklug “nnalogy,” as the Orthodox are so fond 
of doing since Butler showed the way, Why 
should not the Bible be marked by faults and 
errors, says the Reviewer, since all God's works 
in Nature are similarly marked by what we enll 
imperfections? Very well then; but we are en- 
titled to carry the analogy a step further. Why 
should not the creed set forth in the New Testa- 
ment be similarly marked by faults nud errors 
and imperfections, as (humanly speaking) is ad- 
miltel to be the ease with everything else from 
the hand of God? Why should it not be des- 
tined to undergo change like all the rest of God's 
handiwork? Why should not Christ have heen 
mistaken in his ideas of n el nnd never- 
ending hell, just as he"was evidently mistaken 
(not to say a word about demonincal ession ) 
when he announced to his disciples, Verily I 
say unto you, there be somestauding here which 
shall not taste death till they see the Son of mau 
coming in his kingdom"? Why should not a 
belief in miracles, essential to the propagation 
of a new religion in that stage of the world's 
history, have been used by Providence ns a 
means of advancing certain truths—like the be- 
lief in Christ's immediate return, which was 
perhaps the most powerful of all the causes in 
spreading Christianity, but which is now seen to 
have been n complete delusion—why should 
they not lave been like husks protecting fruits 
which ms off when tlie fruits are matured? 
Why, in short, should not sublime truths have 
been allowed to make their way in the world 
mixed up with gross errom; man’s appointed 
tusk being slowly and Inboriously to disengage 
the truths from the errors? Dreadful as these 
suppositions may appear to some, they are such 
MY We are fairly Innded in hy the use of analogy. 
These ure the methoils which mark the commu- 
nication of all other kinds of knowledge by God 
toman. Why should they not hold good in the 
* 01 zet rique knowledge ? 

rese considerations mi urri 
denl further, and there — e eene 
exercises which we had thought of suggesting to 
the Christian Evidenee Society. But our limits 
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arerenehed. We do net think that these essays 
are valculuted to have tuy appreciable effect in 
restoring the tottering fortunes of Orthodoxy. 
Here nud ihere, no doubt, nu Outpost 4mpri- 
dently advanced, may be captured. Here and 
there an nitack, _ maven and even unfairly 
nade, may be triumphantly resisted. These 


are the local eidents common to every struggle. 


Rut of the general adyance of science along the 
whole line, we enun entertain not the slightest 
doubt. We are equally sure that every widi- 
tional step in this advance must be increasingly 
fatal to the claims of Orthodoxy. The speciesof 
compromises which are attempted to be set up 
In some of these papers, nid in other works (no- 
tably on the great point of inspiration") are, to 
use the expression of u daily journal from which 
we have already quoted, of the nature of a com- 
promise between the new six-hundred-pound 
shot and the side of un iron-chwl. — "Either the 
shot will be smashed, or the plates will be pene- 
trated, There is no middle term.“ 


| Kulered according 10 Act of Congress 1n the yenr 1813, hy 
„ E, Anson, in the Ulico uf the Librarian of Congrese, al 
Washington. I 


PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX,—( Continued.) 
INVOLVES A MEETING AND A DEIMAITURE, 


"E vouldu't bear to think of your wailing 
round the corner, in the cold," she answered, 
achieving an unconsejous anti-climax, ''und— 
and I wanted to see you, At the saine time, 
perhaps I bad much better buve stopped away, 
and spared both of us the pain of meeting.” 

lle pain, dearest? There had been such 
un instinctive revival of old atleetion, und hope, 
und huppiness in his voice and aspect cs ut once 
ignored his lugubrious letter, aud rendered it 
more ditffleult than she contemplated for her to 
persist in a resolution she Lad formed—perhaps 
awoke in her breast u tutajon doubt whether 
it was altogether so unsellish as she had sup- 
weed. “That is all ever now. Let bygones be 
gones. Forgive and forget, We'll begin o 
new chapter, and never refer to the erratu any 
more," 

He spoke lightly, but with such tenderness 
that Kate's task grew harder and harder, and 
her voice sounded doleful and guilty in her own 
ears as, nfler a great effort, she responded :— 

"Don't mistake me, Paul. I came to tell you 
we had better part, and—nanid for good. We eun 
never be happy together," 

‘Why? 

"I thought Mills told you before I went into 
the country, I haven't altered my opinion, 
though I trust I am a very different person from 
the vain, giddy, heartless girl that 1 used to be ; 
and have been brouglit toa saving knowledge 
of my own wicked and deceitſul nature. And 
if you hated and despised me for my behavior to 
you (na I dure sny you do), 1 know it only serves 
me right,” . 

“7 hate aud despise you?" cried Paul, in al- 
most ns diamal a tone is her own, What non- 
sense! Who ever suggested such n thing?" 

“You ought to if you don't, then, for I fully 
deserve it, I have given you too much reason 
to consider me entirely destitute of one spark of 
Kindness or affection—even of gratitude—in my 
unworthy heart. I um very, very sorry, nnd 
have been very unhappy about it. And it 
makes inc additionally miserable to find. that, 
instead of being reudy to part, ss you sald in 
your letter (or else Im sure I'd better not have 
come), you're as fond of me as ever, aud want to 
keep on, when it enn ouly end in wretehedness 
aud disappointment, and be to me a source of 
unutterable remorse nud protracted anguish,” 
Whenever she became extraordinarily emo- 
tional, Kate commonly intlated her style and 
used involved grammar, which always tunoyed 
Paul and humiliated him, ns disturbing his ideal 
of her, und reminding bim of Tib, On the pres- 
ent occasion, too, her language suggested an un- 
conscious burlesque of his recent letter, while 
her manner deepened the unfortunate effect; 
for it was neither natural nor ngreeable, though 
its eurnestness redeemed it from the reproach of 
being ridiculous, Very much perplexed, he 
eed his pence and listened for what might come 
next. 

“I wish," she went op, in the same uncom- 
fortable verbal exaltation, “that I could only re- 
store to you the once light and happy heart that 
you possessed that night when you first came 
down into our kitehen and were introduced to 
me. Then it had not been blighted by the false- 
hood and indifference of one who returned you 
foot for evil—I mean evil for good; but 1 have 
wen, for some time, such n prey to excessive 
nervous excitement, that I hardly know what 
I'm saying. J iun quite aware, however, that I 


have deserved your curse. But the past is irrey- 
ocable, and if I refer to it, it is only in testimony 
of my repentance, which 1 hope will be a wam- 
ing to me not to trifle with anybody's affections 
sa long as I live; though I cun't expect you to 
believe. a word of it, after what las occurred. 
Aud I know that there could never again be 
that trust aud confidence that there ought to be 
between us, if I had been able to come to quite 
n different. conclusion to that to which I have 
been pr erfully guided. And don't think it 
doesn't give me puin, for it coca, and nothin 

should induce me but a sense of duty." M 
here Kate burst out erying. 

Paul gave vent to an ejaculation which was 
lif oath, half groan. “Speak out and have 
dove with it, Kate," he mil “You don't love 
me and never did, and intend to break off alto- 
gether. Isn't that your meaning?“ 

Kale only cried more coploualy than ever. 
“Tht do anything to make you happy," she 
sobbed, abandoning her attitudes; “for you're 
the best, and d-dearest, and k-K-kindest—" the 
regime ended abortively in a climax of weep- 
ug. 

nul soothed her in u manner at once uatural, 
und affectionate, aud 8 street being 
a very quiet one, and therefore adapted to it. 
"Now Kate, darling," he said, after this little 
indulgence und consolation, do tell me what is 
the matter 2“ 

"Oh, Paul! I don't know whether I love you 
or not, though I'm quite sure there's nobody 
more deserving or who I like better, But—but 
it isn't that! There's something else that we 
used to talk about when I was thoughtless and 
11 1 and which I didn't much care about 
then; but now f regard it as essential to our bap- 
pivess, both here nud hereafter. You think 
—— different from me about religion, and 1 
daren't marry you while you're unconverted— 
aù unbeliever!" And, the murder out, Kate 
dried her tears and looked ns resolute ns ebe 
could—which, after her break down and Paul's 
consolation, Was not very much sand exceed- 
ingly miserable. 

shall spare the reader the theological contro- 
versy which now ensued, us it would only be 
productive of weariness of spirit and waste of 
space; und as poor Paul's otorotoxy will be 
sufficiently diseloged in the course of this story, 
and also what came of It. It was a dismal in- 
terview, for Kate was thoroughly in earnest 
nud seemed quile another creature from her 
former coyuettish, impulsive, wilful, and warm- 
hearted self; though the alteration was rather a 
uew development than à change of character. 
She opposed so many objections to her lover's 
pleading as almost to drive him to despair, For 
n couple of hours they paced the dreary streets, 
strolling westwards—for she would not re- 
old walks—until her persistence provoked an ex- 
plosion of anger on the part of Paul which 
proved, in the end, far more effective than his 
sulicitations. He reproavhed and taunted her 
with more severity than he had ever used before, 
necusing her at once of insensibility and heart- 
lessness—iu fact) of being unconaciously infu- 
enced by worse selfishness than she had ever 
exhibited in her unregenerate condition, This 
naturally produced more tears, more practical 
consolation, nnda partial reconciliation. Before 
he quitted her (at a4 near to her father's house 
ashe thought it prudent to venture), he had ex- 
torted « promise thnt she would meet him again 
and answer his letters, With which oconces- 
sions, sundry kisses, and nn exhortation to turn 
up his cont collar, un “lt was 80 cold,“ Paul was 
min to be content and to bid her adieu, And so 
they parted. 

IÈ was, indeed, a bitter cold night—one of the 
severest of that remarkable hard winter, As 
Paul turned his face homewards, it was numbed 
by the icy wind, which hud been rising through- 
out the evening, and now blew almost u ae 
clearing the streets aud making a dismal, blus- 
terous sound overhead, quite awesome to listen 
to. The wind and the darkness together—for 
no moon was visible, and n rack of heavy, black 
clouds moved rapldly and coutinuously athwart 
tbe henvens—awoke an answering disquietin the 
young man's breast, such us he afterwards iden- 
tiled with the night aud what had occurred on 
it; of which he was yet ignorant, He could al- 
most have persunded" himself that he had antici- 
pated it, Thus harrassed by a curious restless- 
ness, he walked swiftly to the house near the 
Hampstead Toad. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when he arrived 
thither, but lights were moving from window to 
window, and the door was opened to es 
fore he had time to ralse the knocker. The little 
maid, Becky, drew him silently into the pannen 
and lato the front parlor, There were voices 
talking in strangely hushed tones In the adjoin- 
ing room. 

“Oh, Master Paul!" the girl said, with ne 
tears streaming down her face (it was aun ab 
ble how minutely outward objecta—the 11 h 
furniture of the apartment, the dull lump d 
its light half-turned down, the partially . — 
door leading into the next room, the hu "n 
voices—seeme to impress themselves Ot 0 
tention at such à moment), “your grandfat ae " 
dead! He died quite sudden afler ten- lime, 


— 


—UHÓH— 
fore we—that is, before Missus knew there was 


anythin in And, crying, the girl re- 
ieulars. 
ie elo soon told. The old gentlemun 


e out for 
meal; rotoming rather sooner than usual, to 
walk up nud down the room once or twice and 
remark on the extreme frigidity of the weather. 
“Tt is very cold, my dear; it is very cold !" he re~- 

to the old lady, who occupied her wouted 
place at the table. Then he seated himself near 
the window, and his wile, looking 2 almost 
immediately, saw him sliding gradually to the 
floor, Alarmed, she ran the bell for the ser- 
vant aud ran to his asistance, succeeding in 
railing his head nnd placing a pillow under it. 
Ho gave but one sigh, and ull was over, His 
death was oll but instantaneous, 

The doctor, Becky added, attributed his de- 
cease to the sudden stoppage of the action of one 
of the blood-vessels near the heart, cansed 
by the intense cold, and affecting au unusually 
circulation. Aud that night, with death 
in the house, Paul thought of somethhug besides 
his owu selfish and unwise passion, 


CHAPTER XX. 
sy WHICH RICHARD SATIN TALKS LIKE A 
HEATHEN. 
With its shutters scrupulously closed, its 
hushed visitors coming and going in the lower 
ebambers, aud its dead master lyin 


in his cof- 
fin up stairs, the house near the Hampstead 
was more sombre of aspect than ever; 


unusnally populous with strange facos, 

hi the monotony of its ordinary routine 

led by the invasion. Paul remembered 
no influx of relatives since tho funeral of 
his aunt, of which occasion he was naturally re- 
minded—when the otd A5 aud gentleman had 
ordered. the disposition of things from the very 
back parlor where she now sat alone, in her 
widow's cap and weeds, writing letters on black- 
edged paper, or 8 visits of condolence 
from her children, her friends, and acquaint- 
andes; though sometimes Ruth, who eame up 
from Northamptonshire on purpose, kept her 


lr first shock of surprise and grief nt 80 
great and sudden a loss, Mrs. Gower, in the 
words of the visitors before-mentioned, org up 
wonderfully,” except when her sons and duci 
ters eae to see her for tho first time since her 
bereavement, and kissed her on entering ; or when 
she tap of the circumstances of their father's 
death, Which relation soon resolved itself into 
a sort of stereotyped narrative—by no means 
omitting the fact that when, according to his 
regular practice, he read aloud the psalms for 
the day, after ten, they concluded with the sen- 
tence: The Lord shall give his people the bless- 
ing of “which words he repeated, the old 
wha, with peculiar emphasis and plaeidity, 
She was much less sharp than usual, aud put 
away her needlework for her late husband's 
Bible, whieh se quoted a good deal in conver- 
sation, perhaps with a trile of ostentation fu 
voles and manner, She felt that the ocension 
invested her with special importance, notwith- 
standing her affiietion, In company, us she 
said, ahe kopt up well enough; but the nights 
were inexpressibly long and dreary to her, as 
ay awake in tbe dull, formal bedroom, 
which was ghostly with half a century's mem- 
ores ‘Then she mised her husband terribly. 
To stretch her arm out into the cold, vacant 
which he had so recently occupied, was to 
k back with the saddest senec of her deso- 
lation, Until, at length, she asked Ruth to be- 
come her bedfellow, out of sheer loneliness. 

Mr. Gower's death, apart from the manner of 
it, exeited neither more nor less than the av- 
erage sensation among those who had known 
him, People talked of its suddenness, until it 
was explained by perfectly natural causes; then 
of his age and general charactor; then of his 

and probable disposition of it—and that 
Was alla As has been remarked by Hawthorne, 
there is hardly any event in life to which we ut- 
commodate ourselves more readily than the end 
of it—in others; and never, perhaps, without n 
feeling of individual satisfaction at our own aul- 
vival; the instinct so malignantly exaggerate 
by Swift and Rochefaucault, and less offensively, 
uso more trathfully, portrayed in Sternes 
foolish, fat wullion. 


Tt warso with the comparatively few personal 
und acquaintances whow time anil his 

from the busy world had left the old 
e iem was he es at puteo 
M leeplg regretted by his children. 4 
old-world habit or AME them almost ex- 
clusiyely trom the authoritative point of view 
had kept them almost aloof from him; and, as 
we know, he had done very little towards start- 
in or helping his sons on in life, nud positively 
re to bestow marriage-portions upon his 
m. Chey would have all, he said, in 

lime, but not before—a resolution which 
caused much covert dissatisfaction, nud 
tome open murmuring. The wisdom of this 


and 
was 


1 


2 
Lj 
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course (not such an uncemmen one in ‘serious! 
families as might be supposed), to say nothing of 
its want of natural affection, may bo more than 
disputed, involving as it does the Infliction of 
gratuitous humiliation and diMeulty aten period 
when we are most sensitive to them; aud In 
after life the association of the death of a parent 
with expectations which should never belong to 
it, and which we are ashamed of acknowledg- 
Ing even to ourselves. Mr, Gower's children 
were none of them prosperous enough to eseape 
this, They had their own cares and families, 
and may be aequitted of unusual selfishness if 
they found such claims engrossing. They felt 
his loss, but not keenly, lamenting him rather 
as à father in the abstract than individually,— 
with, also, considerable regret that he had not 
allowed them to love him more. Perhaps the 
first inevitable sensation in connection with the 
death of anybody who should be dear to us ts 
one of sorrow that we have not been kinder and 
better towarda the deceased; that we have 
thought of and eared for him less than we might 
have done. It ie the consciousness of this which 
renders ns xo tender to the memory of the de- 
parted; when too lute we would fnin muke 
wende for past shortcomings, 
(To be eontinued,] 
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Tne PILGRIM AND TUE Sunk; or, Passages 
from the life and correspondence of Herbert 
Ainslie, II. A., Inle a student of the Church of 
England. (J. J, Putnam & Sons. New Vork: 
1871. 

The work before us tells the story of such a pil- 
grimage, without any nppeul to imaginative 
types, but Iu the simple Language of common hig- 
tory of action and thought. "Phe writer was 
studying for the. Evangelical ministry, when lie 
found himself drifting mto a current of thought 
likely to carry him entirely away from Evan- 
gelical limits. He was expected to remain an- 
chored to the ground of his sect, when in fact he 
was on the moving stream, with the certainty of 
being borne ont upon the wide ocean of speeula- 
tion, He had no hesitation in his own mind, 
He did not fear as Eanerson says, ta sail the 
sens ulone with God," net even if he should get 
out of sight of every linge and iden before 
known of God; but family and friends would 
think it a dreadful lapse into “infidelity,” and 
of course he could uot be at once an Evangelical 
minister and a free-thinker, To extricate Hiin- 
self from the painful situation, und to defer the 
disappointment which his family would feel, and 
the grief with which they would learn that he 
had become an “infidel,” he arranged à year's 
journey to the West Indios and such other regions 
as he might find Limself tempted to visit. The 
discovery of gold in California drew him there, 
und for sometime he saw life resolved into Its 
free elements, aud. had the best possible chance 
to breathe the fullest spirit of liberty, Thence 
he made the long voyage to Australi, stopping 
for a protracted visit at certain “ Happy Isles" of 
the South Seas. In the British colony he finds 
at tength the long-coveted happiness of inter- 
course with a mind the complement of bis own 
u womanly nature which fully sympathizer 
with his own bestand highest impulses ; und the 
close of the book shows us a natural man united 
with a noble woman in a home blessed with chil- 
dren, under a faith that Wese highest and hap- 
piest things of Nature nre the divinely ordained 
things, the true order and ordinance o the divine 
design for man, 

This is the outline of the story; but it is all 
along set with gems of clear nnd beautiful 
thought, giving all the points of the argument 
which justifies Nature and mun ws against dogm 
and dogmatic vilification of mni Jt is not pos- 
sible, in tho space at our command, to anything 
like Hlustrate (he delightful wealth of ideas with 
which this argument is woven, "Phe book is one 
that would still have to be rend, even after the 
most. exlinustive. review, beenuse jt contains so 
much. Asa mere specimen of some part of the 
writer'a course of thought, we may take n few 
points from the passage devoted to. life in the 
South Sens, where the author found Nature at its 
greatest remove from Christianity, and where 
missionaries brought sectarimpism of Church nnd 
creed Into significant contrast with Nature. of 
these missionaries lie says ;— 


‘Pleasant, easy-golng men, sent out by the 


great London. Society ; 

n 

pale-looking ehildren, wishing for mug but 
* 


living in comfortable 
ioues, with wives nnd 


a little more society. Instantly noticenblo ix the 
utter absente of the chronic excitement which 
pervades all missionary reports. One does not 
talk long with them without perceiving that 
they have settled down, nnd thal somewhat Hst- 
Jessy, to their work, with minds little occupied 
by expectation of ever making unything of the 
Islanders,” 

It seemed to our author, also, that the mis- 
Mionaries not only practised “deceit” in Writing 
home glowing accounts of their Work,“ but 
that they ‘practised a wilful deceit upon tho 
natives in representing all the advantages and 
conveniences of civilization as boops bestowed 
upon them by Jehovah’ in return. for thelr pref- 
erence of him to other gods," when in fact these 
came through seoular development of the native 
mind, and secular inyportation of worldly know- 
ledge. And the upshot of saissionary teaching 
seemed to him to be: “Our tallaman ta better 
than your talismun ; our fetieh is Christ, and it is 
stronger than your fetich.”’ Charity, moreover, 
leads him to say to the mission folks: “What 
after all is this same idol-worship for which you 
have such wholesome horror and indignation, 
bul a misdirection of the religious faculty; mis- 
direction through ignorance? Can you be sure 
that the sacrifice of these poor heathen is not ne- 
copted, even. as ‘the widow's mite, in that they 
do their best, and actup {othe light thatis in 
them? Do you say that they seem rather to do 
their worst? I fear me ye be but blind. leaders 
of the blind. You think to make them Christ- 
Inns without cultivating thelr intelligence. All 
you wish to do is to get them to substitute your 
dogmus for thelr own, Beware lest when you 
have taken away thelr gods, nnd taught them to 
pay reverence to n name, they continue to War- 
ship under the new name the very same idea 
that they worshipped in the old image. 
I think it may be objected to our missionaries 
that they offer to the worshlp of the savages no 
other deity than they already recognize, but 
maintain the heathen conception of a God who 
requires to be propitinted aud appeased by saeri- 
fice and blood, They thus propagate the Jew- 
ish and Pagan idea of atonements, and confirm 
their disciples In thelr belief in a God who re 
quires the blood of the guiltless to enable him to 
posue the guilty. It is possible that Christian- 
ty, or the abolition of Une belief in. prapittator, 
ancritice, if such be its proper definition, has still 
all its way to make; that the Churet: itself is 
not yet Christian, but Jewish, the Law still in 
foree, and the Gospel a dend letter." "How 
much easier would be the task of the missionary 
were he to try to learn before beginning to teach ; 
to learn the nature of man before dorinatizing 
about that of (l. Methinks there are 
worse fdolaters than thease poor savages ever 
were, even those who cling to their conventional 
symbols long after they have perecived how ut- 
terly they fail to represent the Infinite. for 
them," 

We must make one more quotation, for the 
illustration which it gives of the way in which 
the writer reconciles the old and the new, the 
religious and the positive, , too, eun pray, but 
not in words, Let my prayer be limited toa 
general aspiration towards a higher and better, 
an aspiration that may show itself in the acts of 
my life. . . The purpose of all worship is to 
foster the divine ideal In the soul; to de, not 
God-serviee, for we ennnot benefit him, but 
man-serviee, by bringing vividly before the 
mind the iden of perfection, and exciting us to 
strive towarda it, In such worship as this, 
Christian and athelst alike can join ; Tor the per- 
feet standard con exist in our minds whether we 
believe that the [deal has an objective personal 
existence or nat. One main funetion of prayer 
isto concentrate and intensify the faculties, and 
bring them into a favorable condition for appre- 
ciating those spiritual phenomena whieh trans- 
cond ordinary observation, Thus, the only 
prayer 1 know is intense wishing.” 

But our readers must go to the book, than 
which they enn get nothing better. 

E. C 
— 
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— oor — 

The Church festival of Easter seems to be cel- 

ebrated, now-a-days, more by good music than 
good prenching. 


— — 

James Freeman Clarke says: ‘Christianity 

has all that Free Religlon has, and a great deal 
more, except freedom. 


— "M 

The Golden Aye says that "the American 
press is not run by Evangelical Christiana; if lt 
were, it would be as bad as the American 
Congress," 

The Boston Jnvestigator has just entered on its 
forty-third volume and the thirty-fifth year of 
Its existence. It isa veteran and vigorous jour- 
nal, and we are glad to see it prosper, 


eC: 

The Golden Age calls Dr, J. G. Holland "the 

pleasantest of platitudinarians,"—an alliterative 

definition of “Timothy Titeomb" which is most 
felicitous. 


A fearful mania for murder seems to be sweep- 
ing through the land jnst now, and all the ex- 
amples of capital punishment are powerless to 
stop it, Nothing but a radically different relig- 
jon, and a consequent nobler civilization than 
now prevails, can reach and cure the cause of 
crime. 


—ä — — 

Henry Ward Beecher styles the present Sun- 
day-eebool literature ‘the swill of the house of 
God," That iy more Beechery than elegant, 
especially when we remember that it was in one 
of his elaborate lectures to the Yale divinity 


studenta. — 

Rev. Father Burke (Catholic) says that it is, 
alas, too true that modern scepticism, modern 
irreligion, and Indifference, have absorbed some 
among the best and brightest intellects of our 
time.” It is indeed significantly true that the 
most enlightened intellects nre, and ever have 
been, antagonistie to the Church, 


ͤ—— -eors 
The “Emerald Isle" has lately, by the most 
pretentious aud formal ceremonies of the Catho- 
lic Church, been "&olemuly dedicated to the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus!" We are not sure that we 
understand exactly what that meuns; but we 
shall expect that hereafter Ireland will be a 
model country as to sweetness, gentleness, hu- 
mility, patience, and goodness. 


M— — ————— — 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth, In his Easter sermon, 
said that "the historical fact of the resurrection 
of Christ is beyond all doubt and cavil,” Learned 
man! How could he, in his short life, have ac- 
quired so much and such accurate information! 
Mister Hepworth should be made Doctor Hep- 
worth at once. We nominate him for that de- 
gree to Harvard, or Yale, or any other college 
that will undertake him. Do not let it be de- 
layed until somebody's mischievous doubt and 
envll" shall assall this „historical“ fact. 


— e — 

In his lectures before the Yale divinity stu- 
dents, Henry Ward Beecher declares himself in 
favor of “revivals.” He advises the young 
men, however, not to attempt a revival“ dur- 
ing u political campaign, because “one excite- 
ment is enough at a time;" nor should they 
attempt it in the country during harvest-time, 
because God's harvesting and man'scannot well 
be done at the same time! If “revivals” are for 
the purpose of saving souls from hell, as is the 
common church-theory, we should say that they 
never could be out of season, but should be held 
every day in the year, 


TEE INnNDA=. 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF CHRIATIANITY, 


Rev. Mr. Buck, of Portland, Maine, a very 
able preacher iu the Unitarian denomination, 
has lately had occasion to present to the public 
his definition of Christianity. He preached an 
Easter sermon which was printed In the Port- 
land Press, and which proved very obnoxious 
to the Orthodox clergymen of that city, some of 
whom made a violent attack upon Its doctriues. 
Mr, Buck replied to his critics in anothersermon, 
also printed in the Press, In which he took for 
his subject, ‘Christianity and Infidelity.” He 
has been kind enough to send us both of these 
discourses, and we have read them with much 
pleasure, abated only by the regret that 
one who is so liberal a Christian might not go 
still farther and be n liberal without any denom- 
inational constraint whatever,—espousing utterly 
and consistently the cause of natural religion, 
instead of suffering detention within the hinder- 
ing limits of a historical religion which revolves 
around the personal doctrine and example of 
one eminently good man. 

That all the readers of THE INDEX may see 
just how liberal Mr, Buck’s Christianity is (who 
js himself an INDEX subscriber), we here repro- 
duce a distinguishing paragraph from his second 
discourse :— 

"T resume the question, What is Christianity ? 
Let us narrow the inquiry by fluding some defl- 
nition Which, elther by obvious propriety, or by 
ane eonsent, ls above dispute. Shall we de- 

ne it aa the religion which was revealed to 
man in Jesus? Probably there la no one profess- 
ing the Christian belief who will not accept this 
definition ; let us start from thle then and in- 
quire what that religion is which was revealed to 
man in Jesus, It must be, of necessity, his own 
religion ; it could not be revealed in him unless 
it existed in him, What then was his religion— 
the religion by which he was himself animated 
and controlled? I submit to the candid judg- 
ment of every one who cau read the story of 
that marvellous life with sympathizing consider- 
ation, that the religion of Jesus consisted essen- 
tially in this—devotedness to the will of God, as 
revealed in hia own spiritual discernment. 1 
submit this statement with full assurance that 
whoever will read the l story without prej- 
udice, will find this definition of Jesus’ religion 
abundantly confirmed. If, then, that was his 
religion, that is Christianity ; and it follows that 
whoever cherishes devotedness to the will of 
God, as that will is in any way revealed to his 
discernment, he is a Christian.” 

Now we have the same objection to Mr. Buck's 
definition of Christianity, that we have to J. F. 
Clarke’s (to whose definition we alluded last 
week). Mr, Clarke in effect saya that every 
good man is a Christlan; Mr. Buck says that 
“whoever is devoted to the will of God, as that 
will is in any way revealed to his discernment, 
he is a Christian," We object that these defini- 
tions are too broad for Christianity, and too nar- 
row for the truth, Christianity cannot be de- 
fined as goodness, because the atheist Is often a 
good man; and to say that the good atheist is a 
Christian, is to say what is palpably untrue both 
in a logical aud biatorical sense. Christianity 
cannot be defined as devotednesa (o the will of 
God, because the heathen man who throws 
himself under the wheels of Juggernauts car, 
or the heathen woman who casts her child to 
the alligator, nre both acting with devotedness 
to the will of God, aa that will ia revealed to 
them ; and yet we dpubt if it ever occurred even 
to Mr. Buck to claim that these heathen are 
Christians, Charlemagne gave the Saxons 
whom he conquered the privilege of being bap- 
tized or put to death. In thus doing, he acted 
with devotion to the will of God and in the 
vame of Christ; he was therefore a Christian, 
as Mr. Buck himself must allow, Some of the 
Saxons refused to be baptized, and were put to 
death. In devotedness to the will of God, choos- 
Ing death rather than baptism in the name of 
Christ, were these pagan Saxons also Christ- 
ians? To say that they were, would be to flout 
all sound historical judgment and the common 
sense of mankind, 


Devotion to the will of God, as that will is in- 
dividually perceived, ia piety, not Christianity. 
Ii. may or may not have any reference to the 
personal doctrine and example of Christ, and 
therefore may or may not be Christian. Christ- 
lanity Is a historical word, and has a historical 


significance. Piety is not such a word, and has 
no such significance. Piety is the general term: 
Christianity the specific: it seems to us childbh, 
folly to ignore such distinctions. We grant that 
Christianity has the elements of piety in it; but 
so markedly has Judaism, and ao have the eth- 
nic religions generally, Jesus was indeed de- 
voted to the will of God, as that will was 
revealed to him; but in thia particular he Is not 
to be distinguished from the humblest heathen 
devotee who never heard his name, Why then 
should hia official and historie name be forced 
upon the natural piety of mankind? We pro- 
test against it In the name of falrness and of 
truth. Shall the atheist because he iu good, and 
the Parsee because he is pious, be unsuspect- 
ingly snapped up and carried off in the bag of 
the ambitious Christian? Let the Bhuddist be 
a Buddhist, the Mohammedan a Mohammedan, 
the Christian a Christian, the atheist an athelst; 
and if they can all agree in being good, in being 
devoted to the highest, truest, and best which 
commands them, s0 much the better: let them 
be this without loss of such denominational 
identity us they may wish lo preserve, while at 
the same time recognizing the common tie that 
binds them, ‘The Christian has no right to 
snatch crowns from other heads, nor to insist on 
putting his label on other backs than his own. 
Let him wear itso long as he is content with It, 
and just so Jong we shall know to what great re- 
ligious clan he belongs; but we beg of lum not 
to be so unscientific as to attempt to prove that 


his one species is the genus itself. 
— — 
NPECIANM NOTICE. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Free Relig- 
lous Association will be held in Boston ou May 
29, 30, 

Thursday evening, May 24, session for business 
and addresses nt Parker Fraternity Hall. At 
this meeting, the question of Radical organiza- 
tion, including that of forming ‘Liberal 
Leagues," will be discussed. 

Friday, Muy 30, forenoon aud afternoon, Con- 
vention for essays and addresses in Tremont 
Temple. On Friday evening, a Social Subsorip- 
tion Festival iato be held, at which there will 
also be brief speeches. 

A specially attractive Conyention, haying new 
features of interest, is anticipated. Further par- 
ticulars as to subjects and speakers will be giveu 
in the Boston papers. 

WV. J. Porrer, 


Sceretary. 
— — 


The New York East Conference of Methodists 
is & very funny body. They not ouly require 
that their ministers shall not speak ‘too long nor 
too loud," but also that they shall not allow 
themselves to become over forty-two years of 
age, nor their children to increase to the number 
of eight! A certain Rev. David MeMullen, 
member of tula Conference, had by some unse- 
countable menang, allowed himself to transgress 
these latter requirements; and so the Confer- 
ence, nt its late sesion in Harlem, proposed to 
“discontinue” him. Tt would seem that he was 
commendable in all other respects, only he 
was forty-two years old, and happened to be 
blessed with a family of eight children!" When 
it was proposed, for this reason, to discontinue 
him, some of the more wise and Just ones In the 
Conference eried, “Oh, shame!" But it was 
thought by others that Mr, MeMullen, bat such 
an age, and with such a large family, would en- 
tail unnecessary expenses on the Conference ;" 
and it was only aftera long discussion, and by the 
moat strenuous exeriions of his friends, that Mr. 
M. was “continued on trial.“ This would beem 
to be n threat to him that he must stop growing 
old and stop having children! But, seriously 
what is this good Christian body about? Ar 
they not striking a blow at the ‘Christian inati 
tution" of marriage, and indirectly encouraging 
celibacy, or something worse, in thelr min 
isters ? 


THE USE OF RELIGION. 


It is well for Lie couse of freedom that not only 
Christlanily but religion itself should be put 
Religion itself is not sa impor- 
tant as the liberty of the human soul to develop 
inits own Way; and moreover if religion can- 
not stand the test of human thought and experi- 
T believe that it 
And I here use religion 
not alone in the more general sense, —''the effort 
of mau to perfect himself,"—but in the more 
limited menning of a sense of special personal 


on trial. 


ence, it has no right to exist. 
can endure thia test. 


relalion to the Supreme Being. 


Probably I feel this the more, from having 
lived 90 long among the Southern negroes, when 
just emerging from slavery. I remember that 
one of the most enlightened women who ever 
went South to leach these people told me that 
(hey bad taught her more than she bad ever 
given them, because they had convinced her 
of the reality of the religious sentiment. With- 
oul admitting that T needed to be convinced of 
this, I ean beartily sny that they fixed the con- 
vielion more deeply in my mind, and that if I 
am ever led to question for à moment the valid- 
ity of the religious sentiment, even in its ordin- 


ary meaning, 1 irresistibly think of them. 


In them there wns to be seen a class of people, 
suffering and injured beyond all others, and 
fully conscious (whatever the ignorant may sup- 
pose) of thelr wrongs. Thoy had been exposed 
toall the corrupting influences of slavery, and 
to all the crushing influences of utter hopeless- 
nem, Yet, asa race, they cherished an unfalter- 
ing faith that the Lord would one day lead them 
out of that despair. As individuals, they had 
nbslute faith that a future life would reward 
them for their sorrows here; and, in special bo- 
reavments and misfortunes, they showed a pr- 
tience and courage which eame visibly and 
unquestionably from this same habit of mind, 
Making every allowance for excesses, for 
inconsistencies, for ennt and for hypoerisy,— 
there slili remained a solid reality of religious feel- 
ing which alone kept them from being & crushed 
and degraded race. It did so keep them; they 
proved that (hey were not crushed; nor were 
they in any profound or disheartening sense de- 
graded. And I believe myself to give tolerable 
impartial testimony in saying that what had 
chiefly saved. them, in my judgment, was the 


strength of their religious sentiment. 
I do not an “Christianity.” 


the Bible itself was astonishing. Secondly, be- 


cause we see the same qualities often exhibited 
by native African tribes (ns for instance in the 


beautifol prayers of the Gallas); and this espe- 
cially when we get beyond reach of the slave- 
trade, which, sustained largely by Christian na- 
lions, has everywhere demoralized the ‘“heath- 
en.“ Thirdly, because travellers testify to a 
great strength of religious sentiinent as shown 
among Mohammedan negroes; and had Buddh- 
vm been introduced among this race I have no 
doubt that we should sec it producing much the 
same pheuomena, This may be inferred from the 
descriptions of the influence it has exerted in 
Thibet, Tartary, nnd Siam. It is clear to my 
mind that it is the religious sentiment, per 4, 
that elevates and ennobles, anil that the precise 
form of religion on which it sustains itself is a 
Very secondary matter, 

That this sentiment had yet to be disen- 
tangled, in these very minds, from much ruper- 
stitution, was clear enough, But I am firm in 
the bellef that it represented a demand which is 
uo tg be found in the most cultivated minds, 
and which no merely scientific knowledge can 
an replace; any more than science can take 
ids Place of the sentimeut of human love. In 
baee experiences of life, the sense of per- 
he 5 on a higher power becomes 
Wor “earners an essential; if I do not say 
wid * et is because temperaments vary 80 

"Hy, and it is not safe to dogmatize in. these 


gh matters, or Indeed to 
h y go far beyond our own 
Peronal experience, 


These thoughts came to m 
y mind on hearing 
the delightful music of the Hampton colored 


|l —— 


First, because 
their ignorance of technical Christianity and of 
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students, under charge of that troe and noble 
man, General Armstrong. The music is delight- 
ful, because it renders the quaint and melodi- 
ous spirituals’’ of the Southern plantations— 
our only original American musie—with the ad- 
There Is infused into 
it, every where, the plalntive pathos of this long- 
suffering race; and this sometimes rises into 
touches of surpassing emotion. For instance, in 
the solo part. of “Don’t you view that ship come 
sailing?" the question Is asked: “Oh! how do 


vantage of trained voices. 


you know they're angels?“ speaking, merely, 


of the supposed passengers on board. The an- 
awer is wholly unexpected, original, electrifying : 


That 


“Oh! I know them by their moaning." 
this jubilant raco, in their very hour of triumph, 


should thus transfer something of their own 
grief to the benvenly band,—as if their very 
rescuers must linve tear in their eyes and sym- 
pathetic sadness In their volces, as might well 
have been the case with those wo came to save 
the sufferers from the steamer ' Atlantie,"—this 
is an inspiration akin to genius. It illustrates 
the refining influence of the religious sentiment 


on this wronged and neglected race. 
T, W. HT, 


—— — 


“THE KXINGNHIP OF JESUS CIIBRINT." 


Rey. James Wallace, writing in the Christian 
Stateaman under the above caption, very forci- 
bly and elearly shows the supreme importance 
of the doctrine he discusses, as the key-note of 
the Christian Gospel. “Every Intelligent and 
careful Christian reader," he says, "may have 
observed a marked differenee In the large and 
prominent place which the doctrine of the 
Kingship of the Lord Jesus Christ holds in the 
Bible, aud the smal) and ohaeure place naalgned 
to it in the creeds and confessions of faith of the 
And this "Kingship" he 
urges as not only spiritual, but political, binding 


Protestant churches." 


all civil officers cts aten to obedience to his will, 


and embracing n universal sovereignty over all 


nations. Without flinching from the grotesque 
conclusions of these ideas, he declares explicitly : 


“The Lord Jesus. Christ is as truly the King of 
Pennsylvania to-day as he ever was the King of 


Juden. He is as certainly the King of these 
United States of America ns he ever was the 
King of the United Tribes of Tarnel." 


In all this Mr. Wallace isstrictly truc to the 
fundamental conception of Christianity; and he 
justly criticises all Protestant sects for not em- 
phasizing sufficiently this foundation of their 
own professed faith, But he omita to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Roman Catholicism makes 


it the avowed basls of Its own theology and hier- 
archy, and that it must in the nature of things 
support both the one and the other. Upon the 
Kingship of Jesus Christ Rome has erected by 
Inevitable logic the vast fabric of the Papacy ; 
Protestantism has only so mutilated the venera- 
ble edifice as to obscure its architectural design, 
and confuse the bewildered sectary" as to what 
really constitutes its corner-stone, But Mr. 
Wallace has discovered the corner-stone of the 
Papacy in discovering the corner-stone of Christ- 
innity; and if he goes ou to build upon it in con- 
sonanee with the laws of religious architecture, 
lie will discover to his amazement that he has 
reconstructed the Papacy, after all. 

Admit, for a moment, that Jesus Christ is act- 
ually King of Pennaylvania and King of the 
whole United States. The people and the gov- 
ernment agree to guide their national aetlon en- 
tirely by his will,—not formally alone, but in 
earnest devotion to what his will shall really 
dictate. The Modor war is the first business to 
be attended to. What shall be done with Cap- 
tain Jack? Shall the United States extermin- 
ate all the Indians on the continent in retaliation 
for the Modoc massacre? What doca Jesus 
Christ say about it, and what does he command? 
Every elüzen of the United States, from Presi- 
dent Grant down to the little dirLy-faeed. shoe- 
black at the strect-corner, diligently luquires 
what Jesus Christ wants to have done with 
Captain Jack and his fierce Modoes in the Jaya 
beds. Who ia to speak for Jesus Christ and an- 
nounce his mandates to his subjecta ? 

There are plenty of self-appointed ambaasa- 


dors from him, Every minister volunteers to 
tell you exaetly the mind of Christ on the point ; 
80 does every religious newspaper; so does every 
independent Bible-reader; so does every cham- 
pion of “Christian Civilization.” There are 
forty million voices and opinions in this country, 
more or less, about the matter. Rut President 
Grant has got to de. He eunnot net on forty 
million opinions; he must act on only one. 
Jesus Christ is out of sight, und cannot speak for 
himself, President Grant must, after all, act on 
his opinion of what Jesns Christ decrees—must 
act on his own guess, Either Jesus Christ must 
directly reveal to him his own sovereign purpose 
about Captain Jack, or else poor President Grant 
is left to his own devices us completely as he 
would be if Jesus Christ were not the King of 
the country. But Jesus Christ ie King of the 
country; and it is perfectly plain that he must 
reveal his own will directly in some fashion. He 
must have appointed some one with power to 
speak and actin his name, since without some 
auch official representative he cannot be King of 
the country nt all. Affairs involve concerted 
action, and concerted action involyes a superin- 
tending mind In direct communication with the 
immediate actors, If Jesus Christ is really 
King in the heavens, he must consequently have 
his Viceroy on the earth; otherwise mankind 
are left to govern themselves in thelr own way, 
nnd Jesus is no King at all. In brief, the world 
must acknowledge u Pope, or give up the. King- 
ship of Jesus altogether. 


The necessity of an Infallible revelation of the 
will of Christ which shall command with author- 
ity all human action ns emergencies arise, with- 
out the uncertainties and delays of deducing this 
will from anclent books, is the stronghold of 
Catholicism; and in default of such an infallible 
revelation, capable of being instantly and infalli- 
bly interpreted, the Kingship of Jesus over the 
nations is reduced to a mere sham, Mr. Wal- 
lace has not yet emphasized his own doctrine 
enough! He gives us only a vagne and value- 
less abstraction, impotent to affect. affairs in the 
administration of government because we are 
atill left in ignorance na to what is the will of our 
King, the Lord Jesus Christ. Unless Mr. Wal- 
lace can provide Congress and the President with 
some infallible expounder of the King's will, such 
ns the Pope of Rome, it is all moonshine to 
declaim about his Kingship. A King in the 
heavens must have his representative on earth, 
if his will is really to Influence legislation and 
national polity. How 1s it, Mr. Wallace? Do 
you advise us to swear fealty to the Pope as well 
as to Jesus ? V. E. A. 

— - 

The associates of Mr. Butts, it appears, acted 
without his authority in appending his name to 
the “Notice” which they published in THE 
INDEX of May 3, announcing the tranaler of their 
Index Association stock to other hands. All 
the trnnsfer-papers had been already signed and 
delivered, except Lhe one sent to New York for 
Mr. Butts’ signature; and they erroneously took 
it for granted that he would sign it. He now 
declines to join them in thelr action, preferring 
to retain his thirty-two shares and his position 
in the Board of Directors, My article of May 
3 must be corrected accordingly, 

V. E. A. 


— —9——9- 
Thomas Smith was hung in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, March 28. Like the other murderers 
who have been hung recently, Smith appears to 
have been “conyerted'! just before execution. 
Tle was even baptized and joined the Methodist 
Church; and, in an appropriate speceh which he 
made on the occasion, said he waa now ready to 
die, he did not care how soon; he was glad this 
thing [the murder] had happened, for it had 
taught him to look to Christ and make his peace 
with God,” Tt would seem that the more 
wicked a man Is the better chance he has for be- 
Ing RH ;“ something in the shape of a mur- 
der would appear really to improve hia heavenly 
prospeets! The Cburch delights in these hard 
vases, and undertakes them with unctuous alac- 
rity. But what an impressive exhibit is all 
this of the absurdity of the popular Ortho- 
dox theology ! 


THE INDE=. 


Communications. 


TYNDALL—THE “UNDER WORLD.“ 


Eprrog INDEX :— 

In Boston, u few weeks since, a highly intelli- 
gent. Indy told me of hearing the valuable lec- 
tures of Tyndall, the eminent scientist, aud gave 
me a deseriplion of his fine experiments with 
the spectrum, and the wonderful colors pro- 
duced. She said that his illustrative remarks 
were as Vivid as the colors themselves, nnd that 
he said it seemed to him there was n renim be- 
yond where sene had yet renehed, and where 
the most delicate chemical tests yet used failed, 
which was full of colors too delicate for eye to 
seo, yet. more beautiful than those flashed out 
from the spectrum—a world real us our own, yet 
not tangible to our dul! senses, 

A report in the Boston Advertiser is to the 
sume effect, as it gives his words ns follows:— 

“The philosopher works willi his eyes, hnds, nnd 
senres; hut does even more. ‘This question he eimnot 
answer without palny une the region of the senses into u 
xort of underwortd fram whieh att phenomena qo, Todo 
this, the mind mast hive n sort of. pleto power, and 
be able to form definite hinagis of Chis underworkd. | Wf 
the pletores be correct, If the ronal phenomena are do- 
«nelle from thèm. we haven pliystent hoary hy which 
they nre explained, The formation or such a theory 
involves the nae of Imagination, This Mealy must he 
invoked, Withour it we cannot go beyond (he mere 
animal world. The tasti ton b not rhe will power 
it is suppos to be, bula prwer guided by cold renson. 
it does not leave the world of (nef, Ata power Hex not 
in new ereating, but fü. rendering Diets NL to ald the 
vonon, Let us seo how the mind orms theories to Hus- 
trate faets, This word theory lanio moeh misused, 
We must theorize In order to rise above the animal 
wor. '* 

It is easy to see how the thought of this emi- 
nent mim ranges out and govs beneath and be- 
yond the external aspect of things; but might 
pot a clearer ideal of what man is, help us all in 
this matter? 

Mau isa microcosm, made op in spirit of all 
finest elements and subtlest powers of this **un- 
derworld," and made up in body of all sub- 
stances and elements in. this tangible and ma- 
teria] world; all these finest elements and 
powers pulse through, and make up, Indeed, his 
spiritual nature and organization; and all of 
rock or soll, of tree or fish or animal, ascends 
into and composes his corporeal frame. Thus 
is he linked to both worlds, touches and reaches 
all things, and nothing is foreign or strange to 
him. ‘This "imagination" which "does not 
leave the world of fact" js rather intuition or 
deduction, nnd it /s "n power guided by cold 
renson ;" or rather, when one et reason and 
the inductive and external process of experi- 
ments come in and confirm the intuition, and 
thus is verified and established a solid. fact, and 
the realm of science and the range of our com- 
mon thought are enlarged. Truly we must use 
"imagination," or intuition, nnd theory, “in 
order to rise above the animal world," and we 
must do sò because tus ouly ean we act in view 
of our mierocogmie being, and our wide and in- 
finite relations. Cet all scientists, and all then- 
Jogians nnd students in the realm of man's 
duty and destiny, aecept Une use of "Imagina- 
tion," or intuition, und the deductive and in- 
ductive processes of thought and experiment 
will meet and agree itid Contivn cach other, and 
n new Science, n wew Theology, à new Religion, 
will bless the world. We shall be saved from 
the seeptionl pride of logical induction on one 
side, and from the visionary eutliusiasm of idle 
dreamers on the other, Bigotry will pass away 
superstition be impossible, and the “reign o 
law,” the presence of Infinite Love and Wis- 
dom, and the spiritual fraternity of the race, 
will be known and felt, 

But sometimes it costs more to follow an ideal 
than we know or count at first; and in this ease 
this idenl of the use of “imagination” and “the- 
ory” goes into realms where even Tyndall has 
hardly explored. 

I give an extract from the Autobiography of 
A. J. Davis, iu which he deseribes his first clair- 
voyant experience; and his glowing picture of 
these bright colors seems like Fynda theory of 
the ‘underworld? made reul to the opened spir- 
itunl senses of the elnirvoyant. 

Here again is this imagination” and "theory! 
of the Life Beyond, these immortal hopes and 
longings that grow with the growth of hu- 
manily, as 

"The thoughts of men tore ebene 

WIth the proeees of tho anns;" 
and “we must not be «o practical as ta fear im- 
nginatiou." In this case come the facts of spir- 
itual presence and intereourse; nud a host of 
critical aud careful 8 have tested them by 
“cold renson," and they stand, and thus imag- 
ination and reason meet and confirm the grand 
and inspiring fact! The world's thought moves 
on beyond the limits of old theology and the 
harrow bounds and exploded theories of the an- 
cient science, and its faith leads either to an ex- 
ternal and inductive materialism, or to n ra- 
tional Mr p Tyndall has entered the 
path which leads to the lattor, and travelled well 
a little distance, He will find as he goes on (Rs 
will many others) the facts of the existence and 
presence of our friends beyond the grave meet- 
ing him for examination and solution. 


We ean afford to wait, for we shall win at last, 
and Tyndal and others, of course, can take 
their own time for this question; only it were 
well und wise to examine a matter that has 
awakened more thought and careful examina- 
tion than anything else of that kind for the last 
twenty years. So far, the few words this scien- 
tist has spoken of spiritual peg emos have not 
been candid or fair; but itis to be hoped he is 
growing io a better spirit. If not, he will but 
harm and dwarf himself. " 

But I extract from the clairvoyant experience 
of Mr. Davis, as given by himself :— 

“In my ordinary state I bad never keen nn organ of 
the homan viscera: bat now I could sec all orguns und 
thelr fonctions, The whole body &eemed. transparent 
ns glass! It was invested with a rich &plritual benuty. 
It looked illuminated ike a bits, Each organ had 
rentrera Of light, beside being enveloped hy a general 
sphere, Forexample,I «aw the henrt, surronne ed by 
one combination of Itving colors, with special points of 
Illumination Intersne: . The auricles and ventrictes 
gave out dixtinet. fames of Hylit, and tho perleardiun 
Was n gnriment of magnetic fire, surrounding nnd pro- 
tecting the heart in the discharge ot its functions. Ahe 
nir chambers emed Hke so many Chemien! laborato- 
riox. The fire in them wrought instantanems Chemical 
changes In the blood ; and the great synipathetic nerve, 
whose roots extend through the lower viscera, and 
whore topmost branches are lost in the xupertor sunta 
nf the sensorium appeared Uke n column ef life, Inter- 
woven und blended with a «oft and silvery fire? 

The brain was HkewIse luminous with prismutic col- 
or . . . T aw each Higament, nnd. tendon, and 
membranous structure illuminated with sheets and 
centres of magnetic light, which Iudiented and benuti- 
fully Ket. forth the presenee of the spiritual principle. 
. . The spirit of Nature nnd my spirit seemed to 
have formed Asympathetic aequalntance,—the founda- 
tion of a high and eternal communion ! The »roperties 
nud essences of pa were distinctly visible, Every 
fibre of the wild-fower, or atoni of the mountain violet, 
Was rmdlant with Hax own peenlinr Ife., 1 «nw the living 
elements nnd essences How and play through these shm- 
ple forms of matter; and in the same manner T saw the 
many trees of forests and fields all filled with Hfe and 
vitality of different hucs and degrees of retinemept, «s . 
Beds of «Ine, copper, Umextone, gold, ete, arrested my 
attention, and cach gave olf diverse kinds of inintnous 
atmospheres. Byer HUNE hal n glory of taown! The 
salts In the sens sparkled Hke living gems; ervstalline 
holies emitted soft, brilllunt, azure and erimson ema- 
nations; sen-plants extended their broad aris, filed 
with hydregenous Ute, nnd embrnieed the joy of ex- 
Istenec," 


This must suffice, although but a part of this 
rich narration. Verily it seems like an actual 
sight of the “underworld from whieh all phe- 
nomena grow." 

Yours truly, 
G. B, STEBBINS. 

Dyrnotr, Mich., Dec. 1, 1872. 


———— 
PROGRESS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


EDTTOR oF THE INDEX :— 

Have you space fora few words from South 
America relating to woman, education, and re- 
ligious freedom ? 

Mrs. Caprile (n German lady of wide culture 
and intelligence), who some three years 
went as a teacher from New York to Buenos 
Ayres, writes me froin that city, Dec. 18, 1872, as 
follows :— . 

"I have gone through the second year of my 
work quis satisfactorily. The school I estab- 
lished held its annual examination the 18th of 
December, in the presence of the President of 
the Behool Department, the Inspectors and 
Professors, who expressed great pleasure in our 
progress. The city papers also gave their ap- 
proval, It is anew thing here to «ee n youn 
girl famlliar with anything but needle-work anc 
a little reading and writing. I hope govern- 
ment will grant means to enlarge the school 
that it may me a good college. It is in this 
hope that I have been struggling on with every 
kind of diffleulty. But my amidtion is to give n 
start to female education in this country, as I 
find no lack of intelligence in its daughters. 

You know my religious ideas, and that I would 
never descend to any kind of dissimulation, 
even for n good end. After T had been at the 
head of this establishment a few months, It was 
naked if I were a Protestant, I answered that I 
did not belong to any sect; that my ideas about 
religious matters had nothing to do with my 
teaching, unless iu helping me rid the pupils“ 
brains of a good deal of nonsense; that it I did 
not suit them as I was, there was an end of our 
contract, as f was ready to retire. They were 
sutisfied,—that is, the Indies who have the ad- 
ministration of the young ladies’ school. From 
that time I have had no trouble. In the Orphan 
Asylum there is n priest to leach the doctrines— 
church-going, confession, and so forth; that be- 
longs to the Interior Department, and does not 
come under my control, 

There is, just now, an open fight between a 
few lady teachers and the School Inspector, 
about nn order from the Chief of the School De- 
partment to the Inspectors. The teachers of 
primary schools were in the habit of going to 
church nnd. confession with their pupils, in pro- 
cession, The Board of Educution considered 
that custom quite anti-democratic, and sent a 
eireular to all the teachers under its administra- 
tion, abolishing the abuse. This measure put 
the priests on the gui vive, and a few stupid 
teachers were easily pusbed forward to rebel 
against the authority. A petition signed b 
numerous ignorant women and children, headed 
by four or five priesta, has been addressed to the 
provincial government, requesting the revoca- 
tion of the order. The struggle has begun. I 


—— ' ' YU —————X 
hope it will end in a victory over 

I will try to help as muchas et Wenn 
here has more influence than in any other pen 
try. A grent many benevolent establishovent 
girl's primary schools, and so forth, are und 
the direction of a Society of ladies who form 
corporation under the immediate control of t 
provincial government, The President of th 
Soclety is n lady of great energy and f; 


telligence.“ 
Respectfully, 


ELIZANETII S. " 
New York, April 30, 1873, MILLER, 


- ———9d-——— — 
TE FETICH OF ACIENCE,” 


EX ee — 
T. W. H.“ in number 160 of THe Ix 
under the head of “The Fetich of Beinen, » 
perly criticises Büchner for bls unjust deseriptic 
of the negro as a race, and subjolns his ow 
warning against what he calls the “Fetich | 
Science.” [ am afraid "T. W. H.” makes 
mistake ns well na Dr. Büchner, except that it 
of a graver and therefore more dangerous natur 
Büchner erred; this nearly all Americans wii 
ordinary powers of observation will coufirr 
they know too well who ought to be held respo 
sible for the degradation of the negro, ür! 
ner erred In observation, like many a tourist. 
am aon that, to his renown of a thorough 
logical thinker, he did not add the laurel of 
keen and careful searcher and observer, Wi 
VT, W, H.“ seems to be deficient in what nob 
will deny to Büchner; namely, logic. Instead 
simply showing that Büchner's conclusion w 
based on nn erroneous impression or observatio 
"T. W. H.“ calls it science,“ and tries to mal 
a bugbear of it. The method of Büchner w 
scientifle ; the  rc^wt necessarily wron 
because based upon — erroneous mis 
"TS W. H8" way of reasoning the 
oughly unscientific, illogical; and therefor 
although based upon g correct observation, a 
rives at a thoroughly wrong conclusion, H 
warning will confuse and do harm. There ca 
not exist such a thing ns a "Fetich of Science 
so long as the object of science {a (ruth, Rolene 
because of ils very nature, will correct all err 
of observation or conclusion, 40 long as men w 
keep their ogas opened and their heads clear, 
Yours truly, E. F. 


— 
FAIR PLAY. 


Enrron or Tire INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Allow me tosuggest as an amen 
ment tothe proposition that the name of Jes 
Christ be grafted on to the Constitution of t 
United Staten, the following : That the found 
of other respectable religions believed in, iu t! 
country, have a similar compliment passed up 
them,” 

Yours faithfully 
I. R. Hovey 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


EMERSON AND HIS CONTEMPORARY POETS 
A couple of private letters from a party 
American travellers abroad, who have been 
the company of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ht 
been furnished to we Golden Aye, with 
sion accorded us of making the follow: 
tracts: "Feb. 19. On board steamer from Al 
andria to Naples. . Among our Í 
cabin-passengers nre Ralph Waldo Emerson i 
hie daughter. "Their dahablah“ was lying 
Luxor when we arrived in the steamboat. ' 
old geutleman has esenped sea-sickness. 
busies himself with one of tbe Latin Clas 
and with letter-writing. He smokes after e 
meal, and at all times is very affable.” Al 
‘Jetter from the same source gives us the foll 
ing: "March 2, 1873. Motel Crocelle, Na 
a Ae In the evening, when we were ngai 
sen, Mr. Emerson gave us n pleasant little en 
tainment in the shape of some readings from 
poets, making selections from several with wl 
we were not familiar. ‘The old gentleman 
totally different from the grave phi 
had painted him us yon can well imagine; 
the childlike affection and sympathy bety 
himself and his daughter is something ¢ 
touching. The easy, simple style of his con 
sation is In marked contrast with the heavy 
of bis books, over which we remember lalx 
(while boys) as we would have done ove 
many pa of the higher mathematics. 
expeeted, he does not place Longfellow ar 
the foremost poets of the age, but speaks ad 
ingly of Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes, 
says many kind things of Bret Harte's g! 

jeces, To Tennyson he freely awards Her 
Speaking of Bayard Taylor» intended | 
Goethe, he took no pains to conceal his op 
that Taylor was not the right man far the Y 
I wondered that he did not undertake it hit 
as he fs evidently a great admirer and aludi 
Goethe, one of whose hooks he has const 
by him.“ — Gaden Age. 


“When Shakspeare wrote about ‘patien 
a monument,’ did he refer to doctors’ 'patien 
"No." “How de you know he didn't?” "Be 
you always find them under a monument. 
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[For Tue INDEX. 


(n the Bible as the Protestant Basis. 


nY PROF, F. W. NEWMAN. 


Inthe controversy which divided Europe 
been Atholl end Protestant the clenrest 
and most powerful minds on the Protestant alde 
— the Bible ns the nuthoritative ar- 

ler: nnd with excellent renson. The matter 
in debate waa not whether Christianity was true 
and divine, nor whether the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments were In harmony, nor 
whether the Scriptures were iuspired and infalli- 
ble; for on such topics all were The 


ueation was, What ls Christianity? What be- 
flets and ices are Christian ?“ The Romanist 
replied, You must consult tradition, and of that 
tradition the Church (1, e. the clergy the bier- 
archy) are the depositary and gua. lan." But 
the Protestant sald, “Nay, but we must consult 


ihe Beriptures of the New Testament. You of 
Rome concede, you even maintain, that these 
are earlier than any other Christian documents: 
ly studying them we learn what doctrines the 
— themselves taught ; and if tho pope and 

claim to be successora of the apostles, 
they cannot or must not claim. to set their doc- 
irines aside and teach things new." The Ro- 
manist had no rejotuder, but that the laity were 
unable to interpret the Scriptures aright, and 
that no interpretation was sound, whieh was not 
sanctioned by the Church. To this Luther had 
his answer: "Bonus grammaticus bonus theolo- 
gus; which in such argument means: who- 
ever understands Greek grammar well enough 
to make out what la written in the Greek Testa- 
ment, ap ene that book as well as any 
biabop, But tobe more guarded against under- 
valuing the ald given by learning to the inter- 
of ancient writings, it sufficed to say 
claim of an authoritative interpretation 
by the clergy was pre rous in itself; and 
much more when it rested on an alleged unwrit- 


conaclons the (Church of Rome was that the New 
vires aired tiak; for, so far as she was 

able and dared, ahe kept the book out of the hands 
Fagilsh traveller within the pope’s dominions was 
ed to carry lu his portmanteau more than 

due copy of the New Testament in the Italian 
second copy was taken away by 


the seareh-offlcors, on the r that 


woa intended for the reading of Italians. While 


quem was the policy of Rome, publicit 
and multi ndi ot EMO MER the obvious pol- 
ity of the ra; and no one who is not wil- 
liag to run behind the pretense of occult divine 
powers communicated to Church-officers by the 
5 5 Impoeition of hands, can hesitate to just- 
A of Protestant to the oldest and 
pei documenta of Christianity. When 
question was, Which shall we accept as the 


Sathoritative standard of apostolic teaching,— 
the writings of the sposties and of their — 


— 


coadjutors, or the later assertions of Church- 
officers? common sense lay on the aide of the 
Protestant reply: We take tlie New Testament 
writings as our arbiter. 

A minor difficulty indeed arose, when the Pro- 
testants 8o far tampered with the received canon 
of Seripture, as to exclude from it certain later 
Jewish writings, because, no Hebrew original 
being extant, a ie ^ the Greek which we 
Dave is their original. vis Bu, ted to a Ro- 
manist the sarcasm: So then! you decide by 
your own private judgment what shall be ac- 
cepted as Sacred Scripture, and then claim to up- 

to it ngninst us!” This would have been a 
ust and formidable remark, if Protestants had 
ucdded to the received canon; but as they only 
took away, and what they took away was Jew- 
ish, not Chriatian, and no cardinal point of the 
controversy was thereby affected, the sole result 
of such a reply waa to suggest a for deeper quea- 
tion, disagreeable to both the combatents—how 
cithér of them knew that the canon of Seripture 
(o ealled) was authentic, primitive, or composed 
y persons deserving trust so absolute, But the 
more cautious nnd thoughtful Protestants, in 
their appeal to Holy Scripture, were leas anxious 
to Im belief than to claim freedom: hence 
the negative side only was dwelt on in the sixth 
of the thirty-nine Anglican articles; namely, 
‘nothing that cannot be clearly proved from 
RE ought to be accounted ns necessary 
0 el. 


It is not wonderful that those Christians who 
have no idea of a controversy with any but fel- 
low Christians, have become accustomed to re- 
gard the Bible" ns the final court of appeal and 
actual arbiter of truth. I will bere take occasion 
to advert to a doctrine of probability, in direct 
opposition to Herbert Spencer; n man for whom 
in external science I have a profound admira- 
tion, but wilh whom I find myself In. perpetual 
and hopeless collislon, as soon as he gets into 
metaphysics, mathematical philosophy, or his- 
tory. He says that wheu two opposite beliefs 
are in Jong conflict, “there is usually something 
between them in common,—something faken for 
granted by each ; and this something, It not to be 
set down as an unquestionable verity, may yet 
be considered to have the highest degree of prob- 
bility.” [Herbert Bpuncor, First Principles 
Part 1, chap. 1,7 Il, p. 10.] On the contrary, when 
honest and able men, within the same circle of 
thought and literature, continue In fixed sehlam 
of opinion, the facts suggest that neither side 
has the consistency and energy of truth, or it 
would manifestly win upon its opponent; the 
rent probability therefore Js that (hey hold some 
false principle in common, which dooms both of 
them to internal contradictions. Hence, what 
they alike (take for granted," and regard ns ax- 
lomatic, needs, above all other things, to be sus- 

cted and severely searched into, as the proba- 
lá nidus of error damaging them both. Such Is 
the assumption of certainty nnd perfection lu 
what the Christian churches cull Holy Scripture, 


The three centuries and a half which have 
d since Luther, have made enormous addi- 
tions to European knowledge, alike In breadth 
und accuracy, However vast the erudition of & 
few scholars, who devoured indiscriminately all 
remaining scraps of Latin literature, before an 
European modern literature could ＋ wit 
the ancient; however keen the zeat th which 
the newly opened mine of Greek literature was 
explored,—yet even the most learned read with 
puerile credulity, or, if they attempted criticlam, 
criticised ehildishly. ‘The discrimination of fable 
from trutb, in what passed as history, scarcely 
began before the end of the seventeenth century. 
Our Milton belleved in Brutus the Trojan" as 
the founder of Britain. Sound criticism of the 
classical writers of history attained no grent ee 
fection until the eighteenth century, and has 
been earried farther in. this nineteenth centu 7 
inlly by the German Universities. ‘The 
criticism directed to the detection of spurious 
books, or to decide on the age of literary docu- 
ments, was quite In its infancy in Luther's time, 
but was soon discerned to be of Immense import- 
ance. After attaining consciousness of EE by 
much exercise on the literature entitled “pro- 
fane," it gradually addressed itself to the books 
Hebrew and Christian Serlpture, with results 
which make the intellectual position of the mod- 
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ern Tivangelieal widely different from that 
of the Puritan two centuries ago. oi 

‘The appeal to the New Testament ia of course 
still open, in controversy with the Romanist; 
but the Romanist has ceased to be the principal 
or most dreaded ndve Ile enn no longer 
wield the iron arm of the Btate against those 
who reject the papal creed. France, Spain, Jt- 
aly, Austria, Poland, Mexico, Brazil, all disown 
the office of rsecuting for the Chureh ; and 
while Cathollelam iu weak in the hearts of the 
cultivated laity of nominally Catholic countries, 
we see the clear marks of decaying power, how- 
ever many isolated converta it makes from those 
Protestant churches which have retained some 
of Ita characteristic doctrines. The modern En- 
glish Evangelical has to encounter objections 
and difficulties which the Puritan never met. 
The adversaries of tlie old Puritan admitted and 
maintained the genuineness and authority of the 
received canon; but the very firat objection 
which meets the modern Puritan is, “Why am I 
to believe what you call Holy W t when it 
teaches po opposed to reason and good 
sense? What do I know of the writers ?"—and, 
In fact, the Intense study of the booka by profes- 
sors of Divinity is n that which n Jun- 
damentally sapped their authority. 

The modern Evangelical creed has tried to dia- 
card all me vu d pe Trinitarian contro- 
versy, and inso do erally run 
— which of old was — as‘ 
eay,!’—whether by holding three or two Gods, as 
the vulgar; or by teaching that the avg of 
J consisted in an indwelling of tha one God 
in the body of a mere man. To two Gods they 
have in general no objection, provided they be 


not called two Gods; call them “two Persons In 
the Godhead,” and allis right. But the empha- 
sis of the creed 1s on the "atonement b 

blood," When the devotee of ''the blood’! is 


asked from what Scripture he learns his doctrine, 
he naturally cites the Epistle to the Hebrews as 


his decisive authority; but encounters (perhaps 
with dismay) the objection that it is anonymous, 
and certainly ia not the composition of Paul, ns 


the ra lish version dishonestly asserts, He 
thus fi he can no longer inalst that the New 
Testament shall be taken asa whole, but that 
the task rests on him to prove, book by book sep- 
arately, that each is "'Inspired,"—whlch is un- 
derstood to mean infallible. To the Ignorant 
some teachera will daringly or |gnorantly cite as 
proof; All Scripture is written Le png eer ae 
of God,’'—words addressed by Paul to Timothy 
concerning the Hebrew Serſptures, before the 
Christian books existed or were collected; more- 
over there is fraud in the translation, which has 
folated on us the sacred English w re, 
Paul certaluly never meant to say that Every 
writing is divinely inspired,” which this punetu- 
ation of the text makes him say; for scripture 
and writing are the same word In Greek. But, 
after all, why are we to trust to Paul's authority, 
when so mairy apostolic Christians were in vio- 
lent controversy with him? Paul himself mi- 
nutely informs us of his Intense po to 
the Church of Jerusslem ; which, as the earliest, 
and as presided over by the immediate disciples 
of Jesus, was more likely to hold the true doc- 
trine of Jesus than Paul, He entitles brethren 
who belonged to the school of Jerusalem-Christ- 
inns, certain false brethren, who bad bewitehed 
his converte by teaching them a different pel; 
and bids them countevery one acc who 
taught any other his, That these 
brethren were received as equals aud coadjutors 
by the Apostle James and the other actual disci- 

es of Jesus went for nothing with him. In- 
fied, how little Pau! cared for the apostles he 
was most anxious that hia Galatinn converts 
should know. He minutely tells what a bitter 
publie rebuke he had given to Peter; and con- 
cerning "those who seemed to be somewhat” 
that is, the three grent apostles at Jerusalem 
“who seemed to be pillars,” he declares that, 
‘(whatsoever they were, it was no matter to him.“ 
Every chief epistle of Paul shows, more or less 
distinctly, the sh — tween him 
and the Church of Jerusalem, who are now con- 
temptuously called “the J udalzera;” though they 
were the original Christian body snd form the 
only historical counection with Jesus himself, 
That they were fundamentally opposed aa to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, là more than indi- 
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ul, when lie gives such prominence 
Peace i in the grows” implying that his 
opponents rons Jerusalem did not glory in the 
cross: nay, he actually says they preached cir- 
cumelaion to the gentiles in hope of avoiding per- 
secutionfortheeross. From the Epistle of James 
himself the “peculiar doctrines’'of Pauline Christ- 
lanity are wholly absent. That apostle makes 
true religion to consist lu right actin » not ina 
right creed. The creed of the “devils, '—belief 
in God's Unity,—satisfles him without n Trinity - 
only as in the creed of Islam it is added, an 
Mohammed is God's Prophet, —80 in the ereed 
of James it was contained, "and Jesus is the 
Lord," Feith, which Paul makes primary, with 
James is secondary: he sets “worka” ahead of 
faith, and entitles those ‘vain men," who (with 
Paul) preached justification by faith. The Apoc- 
nlypse also makes Jesus vehemently denounce 
those who (as Paul) approved of (sometimes) 
eating meat that had been sacrificed to idols; 
and the phrase, “those who say that they are 
apostles and are not," is (under all the circum- 
un) most reasonably interpreted as poiuting 
nt Paul. James moreover earnestly implores 
Christain teachers not to curse one another; on 
which we have a comment in Paul's curse on 
those who teach another gospel than his, and in 
his declaration that he wishes those (teachers 
from Jerusalem) who trouble the Galatians “were 
even cut off; which shows that if he could have 
struck them dend by miracle, or “delivered them 
to Satan," he would have done it. Thus, while 
we admit that at least the principal epistles called 
Paul's are genuine, and that, with the Epistle 
of James, they aretlie very earliest and truly 
valuable historical documents concerning the 
rimitive Christianity, yet when the modern 
Evangelical appeals to “t e New Testament,” we 
have to ask; ‘To which school of early Christ- 
anity do you refer us for the truth? Do you 
dare to reject the authority of the Jerusalem 
church, as represented by James? Why expect 
of us more deference to Paul than that church 
showed him?“ 


Another grave matter arises, in regard to the 
Fourth Gospel. On it, side by side with Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Evangelical 
ereed is founded, Not that eplatle only falls us, 
snd Paul himself, but the Fourth Gospel can no 
longer be rested on as authentic, or as of the 
firat € It is not quoted by name earlier 
than the latter part of the &econd century: 
perhaps it is quoted by 1 Martyr in the 
middle of that century, but he does not impute 
the book (whatever it is that he quotes) to the 
Apostle John; and modern criticism seems to 
have established that the Fourth Gospel repre- 
senta the advanced opinions of the movement 
party in the second century, and has no right to 

regarded as authentie or historical. [This 
whole question is very fully discussed in Thomas 
Scott's English Life uf Jesus.] Next, since 
neither Paul nor James alludes to miracles 
wrought by Jesus, even the first three gospels 
must probably have iucorporated later fabulous 
accounts; and that they are not contemporary 
records, there is overwhelming evidence. Clear- 
ly, the appeal to the New Testament as decisive 
of the d of Jesus is not at all an easy and 
certain i procedure, Moreover, the question 
arises, y did Jesus leave us to guess aud puz- 
gle out what doctrine he came to teach? Could 
he have failed to give us authentic documents, 
had he foreseen at all the futal mischiefs to fol- 
low from the neglect? 


Upon all this heap of contrariety, improbabil- 
ity, and uncertainity, follow direct attacks 
made by modern sclence. Evangelicism cannot 
cut itself adrift from the Old Testament, It 
wants the doctrine of the Fall" from Genesis; 
it wants the promises to Abraham; it wants the 
kingship of David's family; it wants the Mesai- 
aule prophecies; it insista on the quotations of 
the Old Testament Scriptures in the N ew, n3 les- 
ümony from Jesus himself and the upostles to 
the inspired Infulllbility of the Old. The Bible, 
Old and New, collectively is the Protestant'a 
Sacred Book. Yet there ls no modern science 
Which does not find gross error iu it. Geology 
condemns its tale of creation and of the univer- 
sal deluge. Natural cei laughs to scorn the 
feeding of all the animals for a whole year in an 
ark, and that by np persons. The actual dis- 
tribution of animals ou the carth proves that 
they never proceeded from a Single centre in 
Armenia. Chronology confutes the notesof time 
In the book of Genesis. Professors of lan- 
en cannot believe that men talked one lan- 

cars ngo. Geogra- 

phy ridicules the four rivers of Eden. Physiol- 
ogy is nghast at the absurdity of demoniacal pos- 
sessions,—a foolish mistake of the phenomena 
of epliepsy, mania, catalepsy, and other diseases; 
to omit many other topics, Astronomy cannot 
admit that there Is n rmament in heaven and 
waters above the firmament; that evening and 
morning existed earlier than the sun; that the 
a Pag ws still at thy command of Joshua, or 
en k according to the word of Tsaiuh. 

d 9 as false many of the prohecies, 
Spal ot least that of the coming of the Son of 
whom Jesus ad re db re had passed 


isto 
that all flret Christians were r reri 


is enrdinal original gospel, which announced : 
Arbe dom af Heaven is at hand; the Son 
of Man is at the door." History further traces 
that the doctrine of demons, the Devil, and Hell 
aa n place of nary tommen was learned by the 
Jews after the Babylonish captivity, from the 
“pagans” among whom they were 1 ra 
ing the era in which, by Jewish and Christian 
confession, prophecy was mute. These“ an” 
monstrosities were sucked in with the mother's 
milk by Jesus and bis disciples, aud are now 
passed off upon us ns of Christian and divine ori- 
gin. Historical eriticiam detects numberless in- 
congruities, credulity, and even unveracity, in 
the historica! books (so called) of the New 'f'est- 
nment, and shows that the law attributed to 
Moses was unknown in Jerusalem before the 
days of Josiah. More formidable still, moral 
science reveals enormous error in the moralit: 
of both Hebrew and Christian booka; althoug 
they are undoubtedly far superior to the contem- 
porary national religions, which la the true 
cause why they superseded them, Eminently 
condemned by morality are those cardinal Evan- 
gelical doetrines—atonement by "blood," arbi- 
trary favoritism, and the eterna] hel. The doc- 
trine of atonement, us noticed above, reste main- 
ly on the Epistle to the Heb: which tries to 
base it on the Jewish law. Yet in that law 
there is no atonement for moral sins,—auch as 
theft, violence, adultery,—but only for ceremo- 
nial neglects. The great day of atonement was 
for the crrors of the peo le; i.e, for ignorant 
omissions of ceremonial duty (agnofmata they 
nre accurately styled in the Greek, Heb. IX. 
7); so that the Jewish law is not to the purpoee 
of the argument. Substitution of an innocent 
victim for a moral offender is an immorality not 
countenanced by the law of the Hebrews, 
but not least, philosophy,—that is to say, culti- 
vated thought,—fin it Impossible to regard 
miracles, if miracles existed, sa any fit proof of 
moral doctrine. Miracles, if wrought by a sipe- 
rior power, might be divine or might be devil- 
ish: man, as à moral being, would have to ju 
of their communications, and never could gat y 
reverse or alter his moral beliefs at their biddin, 
An authoritative dictation of moral truth 
through the medium ok sehr ea miracle is 
therefore an idea perniciously absurd. It is not 
necessary to press the vast attestation of experi- 
ence, that all pretence to miraculous interven- 
tion is delusive. 

Surely it is high tIme for those who value cer- 
tain spiritual influences of Evangelicism, to base 
the creed on some safer foundation than ‘the 
Bible.” In so far ns that school holds something 
true and noble, its real foundation Is the inner 
nature of man. Let them appeal to that nature 
boldly, and they will save all that is precious, 
ay continuing to rest on an authoritative Bible, 
which is nothing but a congeries of small books, 
differing widely In , character, language, au- 
thenticity, historical truth, good sense, and 
moral worth, they do but expose the precious 
gold of their ereed to be burned up with its hay 
and stubble, i 


The John Bull remarks upon Continental pol- 
ities: “Prince Bismark is ing out with, a 
high hand his crusade 9. — Itramontaniam ; 
he is applauded not a little by liberal Protest: 
ants, but we suspect that the astute occupant of 
the Papal throne chuckles within himself at the 
manner jn whieh the great German Minister is 
playing his game, 

“We say nothing of the inconsistency of the 
line adopted by the German Liberals because 
inconsistency comes naturally to every Liberal; 
but we warn the triumphant majority who are 
following Prince Blsmark'a lend, that they are 
preparing for themselyes a terrible retribution 

erenſter. Whether in Germany or Ireland, tlie 
choice lies between Romanism and Atheism. 
The duty of a Protestant Government is, while 
strictly preventing any encroachment on the 
partof Rome, or the rights of the State, or of 
other fellow-subjects, to allow the Church of 
Rome perfect freedom to tend her own children- 
a3 she likes. We may not, and do not, like her 
views any more than we do those of Quakers 
and Unitarians—but what can religious liberty 
mean if it forbids the inculcation of spiritual 
dogmas? enon Manning's ech at Liv- 
erpool on Roman Catholic Education ia mutatis 
mutandis what an English archbishop should 
say, and we believe does say, on distinctlye 
Church-of-England teaching.“ 
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The Springfield Union Says the reason wh 
Professor Tyndall thinks go much of the Tale 
boys aud so effusively accepts the invitation to 
lecture before them, is because they afford so 
brilliant an illustration of his views concerníng 
the inefficiency of prayer. Probabl they nre 
prayed for 2 aud get salvation slower than 
iy other set of y — 
Amherst Sinden F ED A Pay sets 
a — - 

A young lady from Massachusetts has received 
from the Michigan University the degree of 
—— of Laws." E female bachelor was 

e à paradox, but in these da 8 of pro- 
gresa there ls no knowing how soon — may 
to be widowers.— V. Y. -Evening Mail. 
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PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 
r 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XX —( Continued.) 


IN WINCH RICHARD BABIN TALKS LIKE A 
HEATHEN, 


If such were the feelings of Mr. Gower" 3 

dren, it could nay. be obese that UE ONE 
in-law would exhibit more disinterested neas 
They displayed, however, a decent Average of 
emotion, and were particularly affectionate and 
conciliatory towards everybody on the day of 
the fuueral. That was solemnized with suf- 
elent ceremony to excite the admiration of the 
street nenr the Hampstead Road, and lo satisfy 
even tbe undertaker, an old friend of the 
who subsequently sent in a bill which mj t 
have done credit to an enemy. The bod of 
John Gower being committed to the earth of 
Kensal Green Cemetery (the abolition of metro- 
politan interment forbade ita consignment to 
the family grave at New Bunhill Fielden ao 
— — nonconformist necropolis in the ja 
ington-Canonbury quarter, now abamefully 
desecrated), the mourners returned at A muh 
brisker pace than they went, to consume that 
amount of port wine and niher refreshment 
which seems inseparable from such occasions, 
and to hear the will rend. Only Paul and his 
sister, of all the grandchildren, were allowed to 
be present, as representatives of their absent 
father; the rest being temporarily banished to 
the little front parlor, where they ate oranges 
aud almonds and raisons, and drank port wiue, 
until they were released, looking very hot and 
sleepy. 

The will had been made about ten years back 
and was drawn up, sealed, signed, zu witnessed 
with an exactness su tive of the testator's 
criginal profession. It directed that the bulk of 
= — — 2 its various forms of 

nvestment (consisting principally of mortgages 
on real estate, bank stock, and sais in metro- 
politàu gas companies), io twent thousend 
ponds should be equally divided 

Ma children—upon their miother's deceane ; 
the unbroken interest being bequeathed to 
Mrs, Gower, “as long as she shall continue 
my widow,"—wherent the old lady could not re- 
press a funny look, despite the gravity of the oc- 
easion. The share of any son or daughter de- 
ceased was to descend to his or her legitimate 
offspring—a Abre evidently introduced for 
the benefit of Paul and his sister, as there were 
no other grandchildren lu the same mm 
predicament, Thus their father and his broth- 
ers and sisters inherited (prospectively) over 
four thousand pounds apiece. There were also 
some inconsiderable bequests to charitles and 
humble pensioners: the portrait of Mr. Hunt- 
iugdon, described iu the first chapter, was pre- 
sented to a chapa of the Independent persun- 
sion; and to the Religious Tract Sociel: a legacy 
of fifty pounds, on condition that it should un- 
dertake the editing, condensation, and publica- 
tion of thirteen manuscript volumes, comprising 
a sort of irregular journal, extending over many 
years, iu which the testator had recorded his 
religious experiences and opinions, and which 
the society subsequently declined as ineligible. 
Long afterwards, when Paul came to look into 
tbese volumes, he did not wonder at the de- 
cision. 


The will provoked considerable nutural diæat- 
isfaction. The sone and daughters had secretly 
and not unreasonably hoped that their father's 
parsimony would not have been pro be- 
yond his existence; that he would have left 
them their portions immediately, of course ex- 
cepting & handsome sum for (he maintenance of 
their mother. They were not lacking in affec- 
tion and respect towards her, but thought that 
an old lady of seventy and upwards might bave 
lived very comfortably without so much money, 
of which they themselves not unfrequently felt 
the need; and that Mr. Gower would bave 
shown more justice as well as natural affection 
if he had considered their claims and necessities, 
According to their dispositions nnd cireumstan- 
ces, all were more or leas disappointed. There 
Was, however, nothing for it but acquiescence, 
though the general feeling found a pretty di- 
tinct expression after the reading of the will; 
when, in fact, there occurred something like & 
scene, during which the old lady shed tears and 
strenuously denied having influenced her hus- 
band in his testamentary provisions, wishing 
they had been more in accordance with 2 
children's desire and expectations, (At the 
same time, she had kuown them for some years 
and had never raised, or indeed thought of, the 
slightest objection.) After which there was * 
great deal of kissing and disclaiming, and 


u ith many assurance 
Hd pr e hin did not alter 
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their real feelings concerning what had hap- 


Po antiy, wilh the exception of Mrs, 
Gower's frequent visits to her lawyer (who was 
alo her paralytic brother, of Manchester Street), 
and the necessity for the old lady's making 
many journeys Into the city under the convoy of 
his gon partner, things went on very 
much as usual at the house near the Hampstead 
Road, It was, at very strange to glnnce at 
the arm-chalr — 0 . and me —.— dte 
accustomed occupant; to come upon es 
longing to and i entified with him; and to be, 
over and over again, reminded of what had oc- 
curred by, say Mrs. Gower's widow-cap—for we 
get reconciled to such bereavementa sooner than 
to their amall sequences ; but days came and 
went aud brought their inevitable forgetfulness 
of the past and acceptation of the present, And, 
as one of the consequences of her husband's de- 
cease and her own cha position, the old 
lady began to develop in almost an entlrely new 
d. a very unpleasant direction. 
erto the old gentleman's placid tempera- 
By had operated upon her disposition n3 au 
unconscious emollient, which check removed, 
her temper became quite irrepressible. Then 
though che had never been stinted with regar 
to money, he always took care to hold the purse- 
strings himself : Jike all narrow-minded persons, 
he waa fond of power, and ite every-day tangi- 
tative. He made n secret of the de- 
tails of his prosperity, allowing his wife a weekly 
zum for household expenses; for exceptional 
oues, she hnd to ask and give explanations. 'The 
course is too common in English households to 
voke objection; but Mrs, Gower never liked 


potic, or appeared to so little a vantage gen- 
erally. 

Once a Dot-ungeuerous, if arbitrary, old wo- 
man, she became extremely sharp about mone, 
matters, distrusting the correctness of the vari- 
ous returns made to her of the property, if not 
the hon of the senders; who, she thought, 
would be likely to take advantage of her, if not 
severely looked after. She gave ber brother and 
nephew an infinite deul of trouble, and almost 
quarrelled with the latter. She never could be 
brought to understand that her late busband's 
fortune—the whole twenty thousand pounds—did 
not belong to her instead of merely the interest; 
and was mightily displeased when one of her 
sons (a country auctioneer and appraiser, with a 
l family, who would otherwise have been 
obliged to become bankrupt or emigrate) ratsed 
money upon his shure; particularly resent- 
ing the necessary researches by his lawyer, 
whom she denounced as a fellow and a pettifog- 
ger. She snubbed her trades-folks and taxed 
their billa She developed an extraordinary 
vensitiveness towards imaginary slights in not 
galling upon her, and was very uncertain in her 
behavior to visitors; sometimes receiving them 
grimly, sometimes tartly, nud sometimes all but 
bey them about their business." She be- 
gan to Ike flattery, im it could only be ad- 
ministered at the risk of the flatterer, who was 
liable, metaphorivally speaking, to have his or 
her head snapped off at any moment; but 
when persisted in, and all rebufls put up 
with, it generally attained its end. She 
changed her opinions of people very frequently, 

ng from one extreme to the other, and expect- 

g everybody to Iustantaneously accept her con- 
clusions” More and more she identified her own 
notions with the will of Providence; regarding 
dissent from either as equally impious. Slie be- 
gan to make wills iu behalf of her favorites, for 
the time being, and to destroy them. She gra- 
tuilously wirmived that some people wouldn’t be 
very sorry when she was gone, though she 

t trouble 'em for some time yet. ways 

y Proteetant in faith, her intolerance of Ro- 
man Catholicism now became rampant: she 
opined that Lees was taking the terriblest 
strides towards the MH enslavement of 
Ureat Britian, and felicitated herself that she 
wouldu't live | enough Lo witness that catas- 
trophe; if indeed the end of all things did not 
wrive Booner—for the current advocate of that 
— 2 and useful theory (which would 
exert a beneficial effect upon human affairs 
rs g, if it could only gain ground) fouud in 
à rs. Gower a willing listener. What is more 
n the present purpose, she rendered Paul's life a 

eu to him. 

Immediately after the decease of her husband, 
— lady chose to assume, without the alight- 

Warrant of fact or evidence, that her eldest 
on would, on recelpt of the news, Incontinently 


c 


repair home from Louisiana to see hls old 
mother; which rather arbitrary supposilion 
postponed all considerations of Paul'a intended 
85 age until his father’s hypothetical arrival, 
On the young msn’s venturing to dispute this 
idea (which probably originated in Mrs. Gower's 
affection, increased self-esteem, aud a latent re- 
collection that differences between the dead 
father and son had indirectly caused the latter's 
expatriation), his grandmother was mightily of- 
fended ; and the more so because Ruth sh her 
brother's opinion. Ofher, however, the old lady 
alwaya stood somewhat in awe, and therefore 
could not visit her with the expression of her dis- 
leasure; which, in consequence, fell in double 
orce upon the unlucky head of Paul, after his 
sister's return to Northamptonshire. ‘Taking it 
for granted that her grandson bad no rights 
whatever that anybody was bound to respect, 
Mrs. Gower tyrannized over him so mercilessly 
that nothing but the knowledge that her time was 
short witheld him from open rebellion. It was 
all the harder to bear, too, because he had 
cherished a fallacious h that she would be 
kinder after the death of his grandfather; that 
their common logs would soften the hearts of sur- 
vivors one towards another. 


“It's only a couple of months," he groaned to 
his friend and general confidant, Richard Sabin ; 
"or I'd take French leave at ounce. It's likea 
ail," he continued, speaking of course of the 

ampstend Road, “and as cheerful. Iam al- 
ways under ban for un ifled, unascertainable 
offences. Everything I do or seams subject 
to an invisible inquisition, which is constantly 
on the watch to terpret and condemn me, 
and which admits of noappeal. Sometimes the 
old lady suaps at me, sometimes she only glow- 
ers or gays Hm!“ and retires within hereelf asif 
my existenve involved an outrage on constituted 
authority too grievous to be borne or thouglit of. 
And all for nothing! I never breathe freely in 
gr m glad toturn my — on 

good and all. I’m sorry to say so, but it's 
the simple truth." * T 

UI don’t know why um should be shy of own- 
ing it," responded the Bohemian, ‘There's 
plenty of bosh talked about natural affection, 
which only amounts to a su ition when you 
come to look into it. If it exhibited itself b 
leading me & dog's life, I'd rather dispense wit 
it altogether. I see no reason why consanguin- 
ity should be absolved from the amenities we ex- 

t from other people—why the fact of a man's 
ing your brother, or your dfather, or your 
father, if itcomes to that, should joey hit In 
making you miserable, or interfering with your 
right todo as you please. You weren't consulted 
about the relationship, aud the obligation de- 
pends upon the manner of its fulfilment. But I 
never heard of a religlous family in which the 
elders had any idea of common Justice, or fuir 
play, towards those whom they think Provi- 
dence has placed in subjection under 'em—to be 
pitched into and jumped upon at their own lik- 
ng ! And ts no wonder, either.“ 

Why?“ 

Why? Dou't you see that all their notions, 
both of this life and the next, are essentially ar- 
bitrary, and involve the pitcb-forking of count- 
less millions—by far the greater number of hu- 
man beings who have ever existed—into such 
awful suffering, to all eternity, that anything 
they'can inflict here, on their own hook, becomes 
a mere flea-bite in comparison? Can you expect 
much feeling, or regard for othera, with such n 
belief? Then they are the elect, remember, and 
the rest of mankind miserable sinners; hence to 
dispute their orders or opinions is to be fighting 
against God Almighty. As his vicegeren they 
are bound to poene you. Not to hew Am- 
mon hip and thigh, and put the men of what- 
you-may-call-it into brick-kilus and under saws 
and harrows, isa sin, you know. Weren't the 
Jews a chosen people, and didn't they walk into 
the Philistines * t's Just the same spirit now- 
adays, ouly Adapted to the nineteenth century. 
Wherever you find a class of people who live 
within a peculiarly narrow range of ideas and 
think they've got a monopoly of God's goodness 
to the exdsiou of everybody else, be sure they'll 
be selfish and hard-natured, and make them- 
selve the amount consideration in every- 
thing. Aul when they've gone on doing this to 
three-acore-and-ten, there's no changing em. 
You'd have to resolve the old lady into her orig- 
inal elements—perhaps to unmake her for sev- 
eral generations—to get it out of her. Why 
didn't you hit back, years ngo?" i 

sr dia, once," Paul truthfully auswered. „It 
was just before I was articled to Sam, when I 
lived entirely at home and was particularly mis- 
erable. I wrote n letter to my grandfuther ask- 
ing for a lodging out and separate maintenance 
until I should be one-and-twenty, when I'd shift 
for myself, It really produced some impression 
and temporarily improved my condition, though 
they affected astonishment aud horror at it." 

[To bo continued.) 
— 58 


It we think of religion only as a means of 
escaping what we call the wrath to come, we 
shall not escape it; we nre already under it; we 
are under the burden of death, for we care only 
for ourselves. James Anthony Froude. 


Tue Sanctuary of Superstition. 


TRIED BY 17.—Never open the Word of 
without remembering tht ou must be trlod be 
putic^ judgment seat of Christ. —Sunday Rz- 

e. 


Bror DaxcING. Stop! You are on danger- 
ous gronud! You, a member of the church and 
a dancer! Do 200 dance ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus?" (See Col. fil. 17.) '" Revellinga" 
(Gal. v. 21) embracesdancing. "They which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God." Fearful!—Gospel Echo (Mar. 27, 1873.) 


Uvsipe Down.—For there is nothing that so 
interferes with sin, there is nothing so ruinous 
to every form of established iniquity, there is 
nothing that has such tendency to turn the 
world upside down, aa our glorious Christianity. 
The fact is, that the world now ts wrong: ade up, 
and it n to be turned up-side down in order 
that It may be right side up.— Talmage. 


THe Dgvit's FavLT.—When the devil had 
set enmity betwixt God and man at the fall of 
Adam, it was a lovcly dawning towards man’s 
recovery when God set enmity betwixt man 
and the devil, for their friendship had been 
man's undoing; but it was the glorious sun ria- 
ing, or noontide rather, when God abolished 
the enmity betwixt man aud himself, and 
brought nnd spake peace,—Lightfoot. 


INPALLIOLE.—The Bible ig & velu of pure 
gold, unailoyed by quartz, or any earthly sub- 
stance. This is d star without a epeck; n sun 
without a blot; a light without darkness; a 
moon without Its eness; & glory without a 
dimness. O, Bible! it cannot said of any 
other book that it ia perfect aud pure; but of 
thee we can declare all wisdom is gathered up in 
thee, without a particle of folly. This is the 
judge that ends the strife, where wit and reason 
fail. This is the book, untainted by any error; 
but is pure, unalloyed, perfect truth.— Spurgeon. 


DAMNED GUT OF CHRIST.—How MANY awful 
texts there are in Scripture! They are like so 
many great glaring red lamps standing across a 
railway liue where it would not be safe to nd- 
vante. People think that these texts make God 
out to be unkind. The opposite is true, God is 
kind and merciful, but be is not merciful to ain, 
If we die outof Christ, we must be damned; 
therefore in love God makes these awful TK 
texts gleam across our path to stop us in our hell- 
ward course, that the great er his wrath 
come not upon us unawares. Many shut their 
eyes, and thus have been given over to "strong 

elusion that they should believe a lie that they 
might be damned who believed not the truth,"— 
Sunday Republic, 


Tur CRACK or Doom,—Beyond the Bossi nllity 
of a doubt we are now in close proximity to the 
fual destiny of the human race. All the sym- 
bolic and prophetic arrangements scem to point 
to these eventful DA I often in surveying our 
surroundings think that, could I havo been per- 
mitted to stand beside Adam, and with the ken 
of & prophet been permitted. to view the onward 
rolling ages, and then chose an existence the 
most pregnant with stupendous eventa, it seems 
that the present would have been my desire. 
The scoffing and taunting of multitudes of the 
so-termed “Reverends” of the present time, 
against the y coming of Christ and those 
that do teach it, has served to closa both the eyes 
and ears of multitudes and array them =e n 
seror greater degree in op| on against the 
merciful design of the AA ron which doubt- 
Jess was to extend a gracious, saving Influence as 
far as tlie warning and the invitation should be 
sounded ; concerning which the apostle declares 
—“Thelr sound went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of Lhe world." Omens 
hang in gloomy portents o'er all the universe. 
Unrest, famine, pestilence, and multifarious 
plagues, with old earth's groaning and shaking 
ts, siguify the 17 soon to come. pe 
lift up your heads! The light of eternal da 
soon burst in all its perpetual and immortal real- 
ities to the pure in heart. 


‘As ever, a pilgrim wending homeward, B. 8. 
RI 2 nr Crisis (Boston, Jan. 1, 1873). 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


For the week ending May 17. * 
‘aly "nn ,*1.3); Alonzo Pean, 75 cts.: "itam 
peta gi; d. A. G er, S50; R. B. Mackiulosh. 5i A. 
Hanancr, 6) cts 10. 2. B 155 fia; E. M, Devis $100 
Lucretia Mott D. B, , 2t 11 Read iet 
: venson, $8); Chas. H. a oc: 


; 6 50; A. Thompson, 81.50; W. E. a 
G W. Crowell, 9 tides, Bt; Geo. H. Fay, Biz C. W. 


Wilson, W eta; L Ads, 10 cus; Alex. Cochran, 
2882 a per Lu i; A. Bunert, £10: Rachel Carapbell, 73 
cls; J. Peter & Co., Si; Thomas W. Wright, $1.50. : 

ints of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 7 o 
Een sont onless specially requeeted. Persone a 
do not veo thelr remitiancee acküowledgod willin three 
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F. W. Christern, New York City, One Share 8.0 
Neid B.Westbrook,Sonman, Inu. 100 


— —— 

Sreciat. Notice.—Tho Second Annnal Meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Index Apeccintion will be held on Sat- 
urday, June 7, at 24 T- m., in the ofice of Tux Inpex, No 112 
St, Clair street, Toledo. 


Death has reaped a large harvest lately of 


great and distinguished men. 


— 

When such men as John Stuart Mill dic, it is 
difficult to belleve in materiallsm, and think that 
such intellects are utterly snuffed out like tho 
light of a candle. 


—— -- - 

The death of Chief Justice Chase is another 
great bereavement to the nation. Though un- 
questionably an ambitious man, he was yet n 
pure and honest one. 


— 9 ——————— 

Two men yetjremaiu io us in this country 
whom we hope death may long leave untouched. 
Charles Sumner, foremost man in spotless states- 
manship; Ralph Waldo Emerson, preéminent 
in the realm of ideas. 


rr 
Rev. Dr. Peabody—an eminent Unitarian 
clergyman—says thas "true seience and divine 
revelation cannot contradict each other." Ex- 
actly so; the reason being that there is uo d- 
vine revelation” except that of “true science.” 
— — — — 


The Catholic Zelcgraph says the number of 
converts to Romanism in London, during 1572, 
was upwards of two thousand, Can any other 
denomination show ns great an increase in 
that city? 

P 


We learn from the TY Journal that 
Mr, Julia Ward Howe ie interested in the con- 
duct of a Woman's Prayer Meeting," in Boston, 
which it would appear she designs to use as one 
of the means for promoting the cause of woman's 
rights, as well us other reforms, We have no 
doubt that Mrs. Howe ean be as eloquent in 
prayer as she sometimes isin publie addresses; 
but we would respectfully suggest to this lady 
that tbe one to be petitioned has already made 
up his mind on the subject she lins so much at 
heart, and docs not need to have the pros and 
cons of the case presented to him by any wo- 
man's praying-band. 

— —— +> + - 

Rev.D. H. Clark of Northumberland, Pa., whose 
excellent sermon, The Last Word," was printed 
in THe INDEX some months ago, Ja doing execl- 
lent missionary service for tho cause of free re- 
ligion in his part of that State. Having been ol- 
liged to leave his own chureh in Northumber- 
land, for bereay to Unitarian doctrines, be has 
since lectured in various places to very good 
audiences, and acted as agent in the sale and 
distribution of liberal publications. The result 
of his labors can but be very favorable to the 
cause of religious freedom ; and we wish also that 
they might accrue to his own advantage in per- 
munently establishing for him a thoroughly 
radical society. 


—— a ———— 

Since the issue of May 3, when so large a 
space in this paper was giveu to a discussion of 
THe INDEX troubles, it has been our firm pur- 
pose (adopted after due consideration) not to 
bave the discussion re-opened in these columns, 
The case has been fully made up on both sides, 
and may well go to the tribunal of the stock- 
holders without further controversy here. In 
the case of Mr. Hallowell, whose article appears 
in this beue of THE INDEX, we have only to say 
that he Is a regular editorial contributor to the 
paper, and as such exercises the right which has 
uniformly been accorded to every member of the 
editorial staff of TRE INDEX, of at all times select- 
ing his own topic and writing In bis own vein in- 
dependent of every other. 


THE INDEX- 


eee 
THE HEROISM OF MORAL FIDELITY. 


We are truly glad when we can heartily agree 
with any of those from whom we ordinarily 
find ourselves differing. Our most cordial assent 
is given to the following from the World'à Crisis, 
an Evangelical paper published in Boston, It 
Bays :— 

“The aspiration for popularity in matters of 
religious faith should be aono in the bud, for it 
ia blinding and ruinous In its effects. Instead of 
asking, What is popular? let us inquire, What 
is true? . . . It is none of our business 
whether the truth is popular or not. It is God's 
light; hold it up, and letit shine. We want the 
truth, and the whole truth, if we incur reproach 
by advocating it. . Seek to advocate the 
truth in its simplicity, and iu the loving spirit of 
its divine Author, without regard to its popular- 
ity or unpopularity. Love the truth for the 
truths sake, and not for tho estimates that men 
put upon it, or withhold from it." 


There are just two great forces operating in 
the moral world : one ia. the force of truth, the 
other that of error. Between these two forces 
there is not the slightest affinity, but a constant 
antipathy. They never coalesce, and never 
compromise; the continual tendency of each is 
to annihilate the other. 

Now man comes into intimate and inces- 
sant relations with these two forces. He cannot 
think a thought, say a word, or do a deed that 
does not involve one or tbe other of them. His 
life must be based upon truth or error, and its 
evolution muet proceed in the line of the one 
force or the other. But it not infrequently oc- 
curs that error's way seems far easier than 
truth's; for though the path of the Intter leads 
always to glory-crowued heights, it often is steep 
nnd rugged. ‘Truth almost always demands that 
we make some self-sacrifice for her, but error is 
apt to lure us with the promise of speedy gain. 
Public opinion, also, is generally very unwisely 
discriminating as between truth and error, and 
most often is found leaning to the specious side 
of the latter. Men in masses are poor reasoners. 
Public conscience is something which admits but 
of slow growth. Prejudice und passion are the 
most potent motives with the multitude. New 
nud great thoughts do not dawn on the people 
first, buton the individual. Inspiration finds 
freest flow in private ebaunels, aud the fulerum 
of a grand idea which is to move the world is al- 
ways the mind of one mnn. And it is for this 
rensou that a nation is never quite ready for Its 
prophet, but when he comes receives him with 
surprise if not with anger. Every new truth 
(or what seems new) has to grow like the new 
seed—through thick surrounding darkness and a 
super-incumbent, heavy crust of prejudice. 
The first upostles of a great reform are invaria- 
bly met with à shower of stones or words quite 
as hard; and a devil-temptation is sure to ap- 
pear to them and offer them great things—safety 
and popularity—if they will recant their doc- 
trines and stop thelr work, 


Hence, because error is so plausible and so al- 
luring; because the public Intellect is 80 unwise- 
ly discriminating, nud the public conscience so 
dull of discernment; because the musses of men 
are more easily moved by words of passion than 
by words of reason,—hence it is that what is 
popular has so many followers, and what is only 
true has Bo few. Hence itis so hard for one 
who in solitude has made up his mind to stand 
for the truth, to do so when he faces the crowd 
that clamors against him and It; that so few are 
able to say to every big and little devil, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan!“ that so many nre will- 
ing to compromise at last between truth and 
error, and to try to establish terms of concilia- 
tion where there is and can be only eternal, es- 
sential antagonism, 


In private life as well asin public these two 
forces of truth and error come to challenge and 
to prove us. How often it seems to us hard to 
do right ond very much easier to do wrong! 
How often we hesitate before a duty, shrinking 
from the sacrifice it demands of us! How often 
the fear of opposition, of ridicule, of loss of 
worldly advantage, keeps us faltering in the 
path of virtue aud stumbling over half-formed 
and uncertain purposes! How often this devil 
of fear, and those others of pride, ambitlon, and 
self-love, meet usin the desert margin of our 


unconsecrated mood, and tempt us with their 
siren voice to be false to duty, to the truth our 
soul loves ! 

We know not why it is that in public and pri- 
vate life God has made so often the way of duty 
to lead through struggle and sacrifice, unless ii 
be that so he would educate us all to be heroic [n 
our manliness and womanliness, Struggle brings 
strength, and self-sacrifice ia the mother of hero- 
ism. If there were never any difficulties and 
dangers for us to confront and conquer, we 
should never acquire or develop any such qual- 
ity a4 courage. It does not conduce greatly to 
self-respect to do right when all the way la cary, 
und every one stands by to smile and to approve, 
We most respect. ourselves when we have mol 
aud overcome some obstacle, when we have 
trampled under foot some temptation, when we 
have Jaida costly sacrifice on the altar of duty, 
It is very foolish to seek martyrdom, and diagust- 
ing egotism to parade the martyrdom that has 
been ours; but it ls criminal folly and revolting 
cowardice to turn our back upon a ead-faced 
truth which needs our service. Let us cultivate 
no pacudo heroism by wooing danger and invit- 
ing self-sacrifice with braggart bravery and iu- 
discreet persistence; but when they inevitably 
meet us in the plain line of duty, we wil! smile 
ou them with serene courage and step on their 
necks with lofty scorn. 

Moreover, we learn to prize that which we la- 
bor for and win with toi! The bread of idleness 
nauseates; the food which energy obtains, nour- 
ishea and strengthens, The truth grows venerna- 
We in our eyes in proportion as we grow falthful 
tu it. When we see bow much it ever has cost 
to vindicate and. establish it, it becomes precious 
in our eyes ns It is in God's, On the shoulders 
of a long line of martyrs the truth has been 
borne to its high place iu the regard of its fol- 
lowers, 

This then is the heroism of moral fidelity, that 
we never forsake or betray the truth because itis 
unpopular. If we are called upon to speak or to 
net for it, speak and act we must, kiudly and lov- 
ingly, but firmly nnd perseveringly, though the 
rabble followers of error howl at us and try to 
destroy us, Let who will sneak and run, stand 
we! Let who will seek their interests elsewhere, 
ours are always where truth and right are: loss 
for them is gain; gain without them is direst and 
eternal loss. 


MPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of (lie. Free Relig- 
ious Association will be held in Boston on May 
29, 30. 

Thursday evening, May 20, session for business 
and addresses nt Parker Fraternity Hall. At 
this meeting, the question of Radical organiza- 
tion, including that of forming “Liberal 
Leagues,” will be discussed. 

Friday, Muy 30, forenoon aud afternoon, Cou: 
vention for essays nud addresses in Tremonl 
Temple. On Friday evening, a Social Subscrip- 
tion Festival is to be held, at whieh there will 
also be brief speeches. 

A specially attractive Convention, having ue 
features of interest, Is auticipated. Further par- 
ticulars as to subjects and speakers will be given 
In the Boston papers. 


Wu. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 
rm se. 

The great Brooklyn preacher has at last met 
his match in his own line, A man, styling him- 
self "the Son of God," entered Mr. Beecher's 
study the other day, and for two mortal hours 
preached to the preacher! This was more of a 
good thing than Mr, Beecher himself could 
stand; and so he called a policeman, and had 
the pseudo “Son of God” urreated and taken lo 
the police station, where the genera! conclusion 
was reuched that the'fellow was crazy. On the 
penalty of being declared insane, let not Mr. 
Beecher henceforth dare to extend his discourses 
to the length of two hours. We once listened to 
him in his own church, when his sermon very 
nearly reachethat fatal point. 

i 14 à 
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THA INDEX. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


'The death of John Stuart Mill could not but 
make a profound impresston wherever the Eng- 
ikh language is „poken, — wherever, In fact, the 
light of modern thought has penetrated. His 
name hai for years been before the world as that 
of the greatest creator of opinion in England, 
not only commanding the attentlon of every re- 
flecting mind by the boldness, depth, and sa- 
yacity of his own particular views, but also stim- 
nlating mental activity everywhere by showing 
that it would be equally unsafe and unwise to 
leave unappreciated the general position whence 
those views were taken. Whether in political 
apd polltioo-economleal researches, in reforma- 
lory and ethical questions, or in philosophical 
criticism and the study of logie as affected by 
modern sclence, no one can justly regard himself 
asa well-read man who is not familiar with Mr. 
Mill's writings. It issafe tosay that neither 
Bir William Hamilton nor Auguste Comte, per- 
haps the two most illustrious exponents in this 
century of the eternally dissimilar Platonic and 
Aristotelian tendencies under which all thinking 
has been aptly classified, can be comprehended 
or fitly Judged hy the student of philosophy, un- 
{il the masterly criticisms of their works by 
John Stuart Mill have been read, re-read, and 
thoroughly digested. It is equally safe to say 
that no modern radical can without concelt con- 
alder himself thoroughly grounded 1n the prin- 
ciples of radicalism until he has made himself 
well acquainted with that wonderful little essay 
on "Liberty" which is a veritable gospel of hu- 
man progres Aud certalnly no one is qualiſled 
to open his mouth on the great issue between 
uülltarian and intuitional ethics, until he has 
mastered that superb paper on “Utilitarianism” 
which probably gives the highest possible Inter- 
pretation to the moral philosophy it advocates. 


In truth it must be confessed that one of the 
very few great minds of this century has now 
sunk beneath its horizon, But this ts not the 
place to discuss the greatness of 1t in the regions 
of the higher speculation. In religious thought 
itis doubtful whether the world will ever know 
the exact position occupied by Mr. Mill, He 
was reticent, and, so far ns we remember, has 
left on record no explicit avowal of his religious 
opinions on some very interesting points, But 
that he was radical in the extreme fs proved by 
his advocacy of the extremest liberty of thought. 
His manly refusal to be catechized by the elect- 
ors of Westminster In 1865, when a candidate 
for Parllament, on the ground that it was an im- 
propriety to pry into the religious convictions of 
any political candidate, made a marked impres- 
sion at the time, and did much to weaken the 
influence of Intoleraut Orthodoxy. ‘The peculiar 
caution which led him, perbaps for the sake of 
promoting the general Increase of freedom in re- 
ligious thinking, to withhold the public avowal 
of his own special conclustous, by which side is- 
sues might be ralsed to the detriment of the 
broad principle at stake, was eminently charac- 
teristic of the man; but there was no tincture 
of either mental or moral cowardice about it. 
On the contrary, no man ever displayed more 
vonspicuously the “courage of his opintonsa," 


when be thought the occasion demanded ulter- 
ance. 


While making the preliminary preparations 
for commencing the publication of Tire INDEX, 
having been previously favored with some cor- 
tespondence with Mr. Mill, I sent him a Pros- 
pectus of the new paper, with the expression of 
Swish that he would assist the enterprise with 
a letter to be inserted In the first number, His 
reply has remained unpublished hitherto, out of 
scrupulous respect for his preference In the mat- 
ler. But now that death haa cancelled the re- 
#iriction, I think the readers of THE INDEX will 
be interested to know that John Stuart Mill 
wished it well, even before its birth ; and accord- 
ingly I subjoin the letter :— 


x AVIGNON, Dec, 11, 1800. 
Dear Nir,—You have rightly judged that T 
should xympathize with nn attempt to ruise the 
eG: of free and unfettered discussion on ro- 
Iglous as on all other subjects; involving neces- 
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sarily the same unlimited liberty of disbelief as 
of belief. Whether that attempt is made by 
professing Cliristlans, or by persona who do not 
take that name, it is equally welcome to me; so 
long as, whichever side they take, they are 
willing and able to do juatice, both logically and 
historically, to the other side, There is nothing 
in your letter and Prospectus that tends to give 
any other than a favorable idea of the sptrit in 
which you have set about your undertaking. 
But to come before the public as giving what 
would be sure to be construed, however untruly, 
and however contrary to your intention, aa a 
kind of voucher or guarantee for the merits of 
the projected newspaper, would, as It seems to 
me, be only suitable in those who have much 
Greater means of knowledge than I possess of 
the manner in which it is likely to be carried on, 
both in respect of opinion and otherwise. Lam, 
therefore, unable tocomply with your wish that 
Ishould write you a letter to be inserted In. your 
journal, and must content myself with this pri- 
vate expression of my good wishes. 

“T am, dearsir, yours very truly, 

„J. S. MILL. 

F. E, ABBOT, Esq." 

The United States, during the great rebellion, 
had no truer friend abroad than Mr. Mill. With 
the spirit of our Institutions he sympathized pro- 
foundly, even to the extent of wishing the insti- 
tutions themselves more faithfully conformed to 
itin practice, His word was ever for emancipa- 
tlon, for negro suffrage, for the enfranchlsement 
of woman; and the above letter shows how 
thoroughly he desired also the nbeolule libera- 
tion of human thought. A great and mighty 
champion of progress, a pure, upright, and bigh- 
minded mun, bas fallen; and the reverence of 
a world attends his obsequles. 

F. R. A. 
— 
ANOTHER TENT, 


The critics of the Religlou of Huomnity—if 
that be the name for the new faith that ls dawn- 
ing—take up positions which nre themselves 
open to criticism, not from their antagonists 
only, but from all thoughtful men. One we re- 
marked upon in our recent article entitled ‘More 
or Less." Another we find in a well-written aud 
candid paper printed in the last number of the 
Religious Magazine. The poiutis best conveyed 
in the reviewer's own language :— 

“Our daily bread is taken from us, and not 
even a atone is given to supply Its place. We are 
bereaved In our highest affections and our grand- 
est hopes, That which pre its most affectin 
charm to heauty liy making it Immortal, anc 
that which lends Its highest inspiration to the 
heart by associating It with the Eternal love, are 
wanting; and bereavement and desolation, or 
insensibility nnd indifference, leave their fatal 
mark ou everything around us." 

Such a passage ns this opens a vast feld of dis- 
cussion into which we cannot think of entering 
now. Wantof space forbids. We cannot even 
dwell on the subordinate features of the stale- 
ment; though we must vindicate them. The 
complicated assumption wrapped up In the sen- 
tence is such as all old, accepted, established, 
and therefore unchallenged, religious are charge- 
able with. Judalsm urged against the primitive 
Church, Paganism urged ngaiust the Church of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, the same objec- 
tions that Christianity urges against the teachers 
of rational religion, Rational religion, if It ever 
gets recognized, will probably urge the same ob- 
Jections against the unbelievers in all religion. 
The cstablirhed faith taker ite for granted, 
deems proof superfluous. Of course all who re- 
ceive it nre happy and good; of course all who 
reject it are unbappy and weak. The leaat re- 
flection shows that it la nof n matter of course nt 
all. The believers are u all happy and good: 
the unbelievers are equally good and equally 
happy, perhaps better and happier; but posses- 
sion is nine-tenths of law, and sertiment sup- 
plies the other tenth, When the new faith 
shall have gained possession of a large domain 
of mind, it will hnve the same title to the same 
nesuniption. 

The sentence quoted Involves another assump- 
tion of n more serious character ; this, that the 


virtue of n faith is shown in its power to “give 
an affecting charm to beauty," to ‘associate the 
henrt's affections with Eternal love," to chasten, 
humble, and console. But this is a matter that 
is open to (discussion and doubt. If a “religion 
of sorrow" be needed,—ana it certainly may be 
In some of life's emergeneles, it eannot be con- 
ceded that Chriatianity basa pre-eminence in 
that regard, over the Religion of Humanity. 
But nelther ean it be conceded without argu- 
meut, that the crowning quality In any religion 
is its capacity to pacify grief, relieve loneliness, 
orsubdue passion. Other qualities are admira- 
ble in men besides trust, nequiescence, resigua- 
tion, gentle submission to the will of God, confi- 
dent hope of future blies. Other qualities Are 


| precious in n. religion besides those which com- 


fort. Christianity has displayed Its genius—not 
triumphantly, but conspicuously—in soothing the 
human heart; the new falth must show its genius 
iu kindling it. The world has been comforted too 
much ; it needs to be nerved, Men have learned 
more than is wholesome of the Eternal love; they 
need to hear something of the Eternal Justice and 
the Eternal truth. Courage, fortitude, self-rell- 
nuce, muuliness, readiness to accept the world as 
It is and take existence as it comes, to ask no 
more than is reasonable aud claim no more than 
is just, are virtucs sorely iu demand among men 
and women. The “mau of sorrows" must give 
place to the man of joys," The time ls coming, 
we are persuaded, when the test of a religion 
will be its power to tone people up to their duty, 
und make them exult in their privllege,—doirig 
n great deal more than reconcile them to the uni- 
verse they Jive in. Tta. work will be not to hush 
complalut, but to render complaint Impossible, 

But why should any sentimental test be re- 
quired? Why should a religion be tried by its 
presumed capacity to console men, or inspire 
them, er to do anything else with them or for 
them that may be thought desirable? Why 
shoukl jt be au objection to a religion that it 
fails, or is likely to fail, in doing thin, that, or the 
other service; in begelting u sense of righteous- 
nesss or & conviction of sin, In bringing men un- 
dvr the promise of the divine Law or making 
them sensible of the heavenly Love? It Is time 
that all this debate about gains and losses, ad- 
vautages and disadvautages, should give place 
to a disposition to find what is most in accordance 
with the nature of things, what best explains 
the actual facta; in a single word, what is truc. 
If a religion be true, that is enough; it will cer- 
tainly lack no desirable quality that n faith 
should possess. If it be not true, if it exist by 
authority or tradition, whatever appareut re- 
commendations it may produce will avall little 
to justify it. Sooner or luter this must be the 
test. U. B, F, 

-ee — 
A FHOTENT—AN APPEAL. 


Asa Director in the Index Association I de- 
sire to reeord my uuqualitied disapproval of 
the uction of some of my colleagues, whereby 
Mr. Abbot was compelled to resign the editor- 
ship of this paper. The vote of March 13 was 
equivalent to a dismissal! of Mr. Abbot, I ques- 
tion the right even of the full Board to make 
such a radical change in the conduct of THe IN- 
DEX; snd Lum amazed at the audselty of the 
minority who, without so much as notifying us 
of their intentlon, passed this remarkable resolu- 
tion. It was an act of bad faith to those of un 
who were abseut. These men betrayed their 
trust. 


1 was not in the country when this wretched 
business was made public, but sinve my return 
have given it careful investigation. From w 
mass of vilification and personal abuse T have 
sifted. the evidence, and from the ringlender's 
own lips have heard the charges and complaints 
against Mr. Abbot. And now T pronounce them 
absurdly frivolous, except where they are mali- 
clously false. With Mr. Abbot's enemies It is 
“rule or ruin." Iam satisfied that they plotted 
to voutrol Tink INDEX. for their own ends, and 
finding Mr. Abbot unayailable as a tool, they de- 
termined to sacrifice him, Ishall not use these 
columns to discuss the subject, and I would 
gladly hold my peace altogether; bul I am re- 
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minded that every one of my colleagues has 
spoken, and silence on my part may be miscon- 
strued. 

Friends of THE INDEX! If you would vindi- 
cate—no; Mr. Abbot does uot need vindication 
—if you would rebuke dishonesty and incapae- 
itv; if you desire THE INDEX to prosper ; if you 
wish to rescue it from its present peril and save 
it for the sacred cause to which it was originally 
pledged,—I appeal to you to reinstate Mr. Abbot, 
and to elect a Board of Directors who will aid 
and not thwart him ju the prosecution of his 
work. 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
— ———— 


DANE USES MAY WE COME AT 
“ro WHAT NER 


Itis always dangerous to give a great man's 
name to an organization, for it may live to do 
something very inconslstent with bis principles, 
The Channing Conference—eomposed of certain 
Unitarian churches In Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—was presided over, nt its late session, 
by Governor Padelford of Rliode Taland, one of 
the two Governors who signed the call for the 
lute Christian Amendment" Convention. To 
hold to the principles of Channing, on the one 
side, and of the Chureh-and-Btate Amendment 
on the other, ls n feat that might puzzle even n 


Rhode Island politician. T. W. H. 
Communicntious. 


— — —— — —— 
A PARALLEL, 


EDITOR oF TILE INDEX :— 

The enormous expenditure for churches, and 
their freedom from taxation, has become n mat- 
ter of considerable Importance with those who 
cannot accept the Jewish Jehovah with hia van- 
ity and thirst for blood. That so many temples 


_ahould be bullt and dedicated to the God of 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (for Jehovah never 
claimed to be the God of any other people) is 
truly a blotch on the civilization of the ar 
age. It seems that Christianity, in opting 
this Jewish Deity, thought it necessary to accep 
the tithes he instituted for church and temple 
purposes; for did he not order his house at Jeru- 
salem to be overlaid and inlaid with gold? Fol- 
lowing this example, churches all over the Clirist- 
jan world are built to the tune of from five 
thousand to a hundred thousand dollars, and in 
Catholic countries they oficn reach n much 


r y 

ut, while the Liberal press is very justly de- 
noticing his eat Wrong, It seems to forget ite 
twin-brother, Free Masonry, which erects its 
temples to this eame Divinity, costing not onl 
from five thousand to ahundred thousand dol- 
lars, but in many Instazcees reaching the enor- 
mous sum of i“ undred thousand dollars; and 
these Masonic temples, like churches, are ex- 
empt from taxation. Unlike Christianity, Free 
Masonry, with all its attendant extravayances, 
is run for men alone, and. very often too at the 
2 of family interests—the wives and 
children of the members in some cuses going 
without needful comforts in their poor homes, 
while the husband and father reclines on softly 
cushioned seats, or elrcumambulates on velvet 
t» and feasts his yox on finely-garnished 

wi at every turn. For the benefit of these 
Sons of Light," The Square advertises “robes 
for High n y Hve. 3 nud 
upwi 1 apeaus for y-alx dollars, Pol- 
lard & Lelgliton, of Boston, will furnish a 
Crown, Mitre, and Turban, for forty to one hund- 
red dollars; Breast Plate, one hundred dollars; 
Ark, twenty to thirty dollars; Incense Burner, 
twenty-flve dollars; Manna Pot, two and a half 
ra; Incense, and Red Fire, six dollars; 
Aarons Rod, and the Burning Bush, thirty dol- 
lars. Many of the furbelows for this institution, 
denominated Rogalin are ornamented or em- 
Mgr n Mee d, m go with gold tass- 

ela—all exempt from taxation. Surely the Un 

States needa a Dls-establisliment“ 5 n 
In this Order woman Is classed with idiota 
and slaves; and in the old constitution we read: 
"No Mason shall debauch a brother's wife, 
daughter, or concubine ;" thereby placing the 
three on the same equality—Solomon with his 
thousand women being their Great Examplar ;” 
and no woman says nay! The Order ls founded 
on the Bible, the "(Great Light of Masonry," 
‘God's incall ate Gift to Man," which must be 


Christi 

anity says: "Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth " oona uy and eat without money and 
wit out p ce," Free Masonry says: Ifyou are 
& man, ''with n perfect and upright body, having 
the use of your limbs asn man ought to have, 
with fifty or ey dollars, and no enemy In the 
Lodge to blackball you, you can be fnitiated into 
our mysteries which “represent one under the 


THE INDEX. 


doctrine of love, saved from the ve of iniq- 
uity, and ri 1d to the faith o ealvation.! 
Christianity says: "Although your sins are as 
scarlet, the blood of Christ will make you white 
as wool.” Free Manii $e ; 1 
bave been “wandering in helplessness, darkness, 
and ignorance, amid the pollutions of the BS 
fane world, we will withdraw the vell which 
hitherto concealed Divine Light," “break the 
chains which have restrained you in moral and 
intellectual captivity,” and “teach you to be 
nourished with the hidden manna of righteous- 
ness, to be refreshed with the word of the Lord, 
and to rejoice with joy unspeakable In the riches 
of Divine Grace." 

Which Is the greater humbug of these two 
systems ? F. W. 

HEALDSRURG, CALIFORNIA, Feb. 24, 1873, 

— 
0% IONAL SOCIETY OF 

a AE, D 


This Society held its tenth annual meeting 
Monday night, April 7, 1873. H. H. Bond, tem- 
porarily preatded, in the absence of the modera- 
tor. The report of the Executive Committee, by 
Mr. Hunt, chairman, referred to the origin of 
the Soclety and declared: “Our bond of union 
is simply to agree to seck after truth and good- 
ness, and to agree to disagree in matters of 
opinion. In this brief but broad statement nre 
found the talismanic words which unlock the 
secret of securing the stren of union without 
reatricting freedom of speech, liberty of thought, 
and the rights of conscience, This plan of a 
religious or zation challenges the closest acru- 
tiny, and a natural outgrowth, if not the 
bright consummate flower, of the reformation be- 
gun by Luther," The report spoke of the Society 
as prospering, recapitulated the speakers, and 
stated that the subjecta embraced a wide range 
of topics, treated with that falthfulness, impar- 
tinlity, and eloquence, which can be had only 
ona platform where perfect freedom of speech is 
maintained. The report also referred to the pasto- 
ral changes during the veer described the new 
Hall now in process of iding for the exclusive 
use of the Society; alluded to the successful work- 
ing of the Sunday School; and closed with pro- 
nouncing the Free Jy then Society a suc- 
cess, affirming that ft spread broader and 
more enlightened views, and promoted har- 
mony and human brotherhood. ‘The Committee 
say: Is it not to our credit that we candidly and 
fairly lear both sides, while the sectarian 
churches allow only their own to be heard? 
Where the mplrit of truth is, there Is Ilberty. 
We encourage progress and scientific investiga- 
tion. The defenders of the old religion say that 
some of their doctrines could not have been 
found out by reason alone. We believe it; 
therefore we go for reason.” 

The Committee, conalsting of Seth Hunt, A. 
T. Lilly, and E. L. Hammond, appointed by the 
chair to draft resolutions on the resignation of 
the senior pastor, Rev. C. C. Burlelgh, reported 
us follows :— 

Whereas, C. €. Borlelih, for fifteen years the resident 
penker for this Soclety, hia resigned that position for 
the We f. of accepting n call ton new field of labor in 
tho West, thus severing a connection which bas existed 
from the foundation of the Society, therefore It Is 

iced, That this departure of a long-trted friend 
and teacher ls, nnd must ever be remembered na, n 
marked event in the history of the Society, nnd one 
which we cannot let pass Without some token of our 
respect to Dim who I5 about to leave us, His realgna- 
tion brings foreibiy to our minds what has been done in 
the past to bring about the present. A fecble beginning, 
with strong opposition and wavering prospects, called 
for work of no ordinary kind, for a resident spenker 
with qualities of no common character, Both we 
found in our retiring teacher and friend. He hns given 
to his work a wealth of reasoning, a nobleness of pür- 
pose, nn Hiteyrity of life, which have gained ux strength 
at home and influence abroad. He hus labored to lay 
deep and wide the foundation of our organization, and 
Ce eun here record our high estimate of hin labors ; 

t 

Atesolved, TY i 1 
gur ively Interest ju ain new wen to e BE URS 
the enlarged experience acquired in the old, and to oner 
our united sympathy und cordial well-wisbhug. Also 
we would expre our gratification that his home is to 
remain here, nnd we hopethat this may keep his Inter- 
ests ton great extent «till nmong us, and ald in cementin: 
thie close tles of friendship which have grown up with 
fifteen years’ labor in à common cause, 


The report was accepted, and, after further 
business, the meeting adjourned. S. H. 
—— 

THE CONT SYSTEM, 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Jn No, 163 of Tuk INDEX I notice a communi- 
cation from Mr. Pen R. Tueker, of Bostou, He 
lays it down as a fundamental principle that 
''cost must govern price," and infere that if any 
man obtains from any other man an article for 
less than its pant he haa stolen something from 
the producer. his doctrine sulta me exactly ; 
forthis year my crop of whent cost me a little 
over three dollars a bushel, counting labor and 
seed only. Now the whole community about 
here are trying to thieve from me (unconsciously 
no doubt) à dollar nnd fifty cents per bushel on 
this wheat; for the highest they offer is a dollar 
and a half for what cost me more than three 
dollars. Iam very glad to fud an equituble 
matu in. Mr, Tucker, who will no doubt send on 
immediately and buy my wheat at cost price. 

Now I haves neighbor whois constan ly, afler 


this fashion, thieving from me or go 

I think it must be from me, for we have ngja. 
ng farms,) Forty years ngo we bought lands of 
equal quality, and commenced farming. From 
that time to the mt, I know that in seed and 
labor the grain 1 have raised has coat me on an 
average one-third more than his Eraln has cost 
him; yet I have never (people are so inclined to 
theft) n able to get as much per bushel as he 
Besides all this, he has (and with lem labor than 
I have bestowed) so lruproved his land that, at 
the 1 time, he can sel] It at ſenst for one- 
third more per acre than I can, But the true 
rule ia, “Cori should govern price.” What busaj- 
ness then. has my neighbor with property more 
than double mine, when its "cost" hus been 
mom s Plainly heisa vr and has stolen 

, uncon y of course; but in “equity 
should now divide, l 

ASE.—Two men buy equal quuntiti 

land, and commence farmin Via equa] — 11 
of time they make a thousand dollars each 6 — 
so improves his land with his thousand that ita 
yield is two hundred dollars a year more, over 
and above labor (or ost“), than before: the 
other loans his thousand at six per cent, and 
gets sixty dollars n year. Now which js the 
greater sinner (of course they are both thieves) 
the one who steals the two hundred, or he who 
steala the sixty? But there is a third person im. 

leated in thls matter—the man who borrowed 
he thousand. He, Uke the first, Inys out the bor- 
rowed thousand and makea his land more pro- 
ductive by two hundred dollara a year, nbove la- 
bor, than it was before; Le too is another uncon- 
acious thief to the amount of one hundred and 
forty dollars a year! Or will you say that the first 
and last are honest men, and lay all the iniquity 
on the sinner who is content with hisaixty a year, 
with the addition of risk, lost time in loaning, 
collecting, &.? 0 logic logie thou art à won- 


derful thing—when chopped up. 
E. L. CAN E. 
TIPPECANOE CITY. Feb. 8, 1873. 


Sere — " 
UNBELIEVING ENGLISH STATESMEN, 


EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—The following may perlinps be ſu- 
teresting to your readers: 

In England, time of James II., when the kin 
was attempting to Introduce that refined — 
beautiful organized system of priestcraft and 
superstition, the Roman Catholic Church, Mid- 
dleton—one of the Secretarlen of State, n. man 
of ability, and, although hardly & free thinker, 
having no strong religious prinelples— was vis- 
ited by a Catholic divine who tried to reconcile 
the Recretary's understanding to the mysterious 
doctrine of "transubstantiation." This proving 
ineffectual, the priest remarked; “Your Lord- 
ship believes in the Trinity." Who told you 
so?" replied Middleton; “you come here to 
prove your opinions, not to ask mine." The 
priest, thunderstruck, retired. 

Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, of the same pe- 
riod, was visited by another of the Masesing- 
jug and wafer-distributiug fraternity, who at- 
tempted to convert him to the same dogma; but 
Was sent off with the following remark from his 
lordship: "I have convinced myself, by much 
reflection, that God made man; but I vannot be- 
lieve that man can make God." 

The latter remark suggests to me Col. Inger- 
soll's lecture entitled, An honest God is the 
noblest work of man." 

Yours truly, 
N. A, SKUES. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 10, 1878. 

— — — —— 


GosPEL TrxKers.—For a certain woman 
whose young daughter had an unelvan spirit 
heard of him, and came aud fell ut his feet; ati 
she besought him that he would cast forth fhe 
devil out of her daughter. And he suid 
unto her, for this saying go thy way ; te derit is 
gone out of thy daughter.—Mark viii. 25 
26, 20. " 

A Brooklyn popular poacher, preaching "the 
Gospel” according to Brooklyn on the above 
miracle, us we flud in his valuable lucubrations 
recorded in The Methodist, holds forth as 
follows ;— 

“This woman was a mother, and she bad au 
afflicted daughter. The child had a viruleht, 
exauperating, convulsive disease, called the 2 
session of the devil. The mother was just like 
other mothers: she had no peace so long as her 
child was sich.” 2 T 

What a pity the Lord and the Evangelists 
could not bave enjoyed the privilege of wr 
under" a gentleman like this, who would ha 
corrected their Syrian ignorance by informing 
them that what they called “the devil’ was ony 
“a virulent, exasperating, convulsive des s 

The truth is, were it not for a few smart A 
kee preachers, we miglit, some of us, igori g 
believe that the Lord Jesus Christ knew w € 
was talking about, nnd meant what he sait- 
Church Journal. 


* f the newer 
In science, read, by preference, ; 
books; in literature, the oldest, The — 
literature is always modern, New books H — 
und decorate old idens; old books sugges 
invigorate new ideas.— Bulwer. 


M TireoLoGY, — The real, 

ü Hach perhaps unconscious creed of a 

vast, number of me is well ex- 

lu the ae given al — 

an to n young : 

Baek mn Richard," said this hoary 

solemnly lifting up his hand 

ize his admonition, “if there 

reafter, don't carry on; but," 

ddenly breaking out Into 

enthusiasm and n broad grin, “if there | 600,000 volumes accessible to the pub- 

ain't no hereafter, carry on powerful!” | lie upon easy conditions, Thus a pop- 

1 am sorry to say that the young ulation of five or six hundred thousand 

tleman in question adopted the] men, women, and children, filling 

fitter halfof his sable mentor'a instruc- Boston and the ont] towns, are in 

ilon with a readiness with which ad- | possession of libraries which contain n 
vice ls seldom received, or at least million books.— Commonwealth, 


ed upon. 
M lstog u ofa future existence recalls! The will of Napoleon III. haa been 


inion pronounced upon his owu | proved in En à 
the opinion preaches race, hy an proved in FagiAm Hia personal 


ulatto man, the dining-room 
. a house on the banks of the 
Happabannock. He was overwhelm- 
ingly genteel ; und to see him sol- 
ably retreat to the butler's pautry 
before allowing himself the luxury of 
a or a cough, made one quite 
shamed io Indulge in such demon- 
strations, He scarcely ever spoke; 
but when he did so, it was to express 
some decided conviction as to the in- 
evitable many 1 his race in this 
the next. 
"ite no use to tell me," he would 
out In short sentences, ‘that 
white folks anil are going to 
the same place in heaven, Sure as 
vou are born, there'll be 
Tut up for us to live in, And ps4 
have something for us to do. Why, 
"] set us to pushing along the 
doude if they can’t find anything 
else.” 

Before the war, there lived on a 
plantation near Lynchburg au old eol- 
ored preacher w sermons, were 
truly 3 ae pay his 2 
ter, who happened to passing, £z ae 

de isten to him ashe discoursed| Free Religious Association. 
to his rare ime Ey makeet — 
was hell an orrors, W he de- Tue R in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
waited in terrible faring; r Maxtino of the Fesz RELIGIOUS Associaton for 
that there was “whipping aud vb - | sara, can be obt — in Ti 
ing and snatching out of teeth. He tary, Wu 7. anas Rae SMS: vet ik 
then proceeded, with & touch of Dant- | contains 8 y Ji ohn W. C enka: 

ve vigor, to tell his hearers that) rr np u Cursou IM — by 0. D. B. 
hell was a region of fearful cold, where | 1e, on the question. — . 
ieeand snow covered all things, aud Aszur a pauxAxrwT BENT — San dees 
9 pes was the favorite pun-| voy Minn, 2 mie E MO ERUNT. 
ics mox" and by O. B. FrotMingham, on “Taw Rx 
“Why, Cesar," said his master the] won or Bumamrrr;" together with the Re- 
next time they met, curious to learn port of the Executive Committee, snd address- 
why the preacher differed eo strongly | e, and remarks by Dr. Bartot, A. B. Alcott, 
froin the usually accepted theory Of) Lucretia Mont, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
the infernal regions, “what makes you | Araader Loos, and others. Price, 35 cente; in 
tell my servants that hell is a cold Packages of foe or more, M conte each. 


Mace? WM, J. POTTE 
"Law, massa, T don’ dare tell them z B, 


people nothing else! Why, if I was 
to say that hell was warm, some of 
them old rheumatic niggas would be 
wanting lo start down thar the very 
— — ia Scemuller, in Old 
and. New, 


A well-informed writer states that 
there are within a radius of twenty 


Imperial Crown. The Prince Impe- 
rial is seventeen years old.—Church 
Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE. 


The followlug oumbers of Tux Inpex for 1873 
can no longer be supplied om orders: Nos. 107 
(March 8), 169 (March 29), 170 (March 99), 171 
(April 5). 


THE LITTLE BOUQUET. 

Tho Little Bouquet js the name of a Magazine 
fo: Children and Youth to be fasued by the Re- 
Mglo-Philoeophical] Peblishing House of Chica- 
go. The well-known ability of this concern en- 
sures (ho eucecas of this undertaking; and it 
will fil a want deeply felt, and heretofore ungup- 
piled. See advertisement in another coloma, 

RELIGIO-PHILOBOPHICAL PUB. CO. 


THE GOLDEN AGB. 


Every Man and Woman who reads Tux INDEX 
ought to rend alao Ths Golden Age, edited by 
Theodore Tilton. After fifteen years of export: 
ence on Tha Independent, Mr. Tilton two years 
ago ertabllahed, in the interest of more liberal 
thought, The Golden A. Journal of hls own, 
to which be gives bia constant and lolieomo 
log, and that he could not, anyhow, | attention, and which bax already won a national 
have lived three daya in such close | reputation for honeety, coursuv, and brilliancy. 
quarters, but would have been smoth-| Probably no other journal io America |» so 
ered by the poor ventilation, How] widely quoted from, both by (hove who agree, 
the good Christians immediately go to| and those who disagreo with li. Unlike say 
work and try to explain the Whole] oiber weekly paper, either in America or Eng- 
thing by natural laws, so ns to plense land, it is unique and origina} in appearance, 
the rationalists, and say that a whale | tu tnoughl. and in myle. It abounde in brief 
is on alr-breathing fish; that every | and spicy paragraphs hol like ewift arrows 
little while it comes up to the surface, | biting the mark. Ite editorial discassions 
and that the whale that swallowed | cover the whole feld of current toples—whethor 
Jonah did the same thing, and thus roliztone, political, literary, social, or industrial, 
gt a supply for itself and for the} It doce not pretend, or seok, or want 10 agree 
m et! Why not rather say that|with iis readers, or with the general popular 

can do anything; aud he could | opinion. It indulges iu the lwxury of free 
take Jonah through the whale’s thront speveh. It has à mind of its own, and le some- 
although the throat would not have] \imes wrong—which makes ic all the more novol, 
been half large enough ordinarily to] for it is almowt the only Jonrpal of the American 
let him puse, and en have kept lim press tha ia wrong. Bat whetber right or 
alive in the whale five years without|wrong, it is always good natured, und ever 
any air if he had chosen to. Whol belleves in fairplay. It would be bappy to 
made the whale? God, Then he] make the acqualotance of the readers of Tux 
could do anything he pleased with| tnx; and though The (olden Age la in no 
eilher of hein. ev. T. D. Talmage. | sense s rival to Tux Inex, and does not undor- 
— — take to do auch » work as Mr. Abbot bae em- 

The German Emperor has deter- parked upon, yet it 1a fghing 2 battle for free 
mined that the office of Catholic| thought In religlon, aud free epecch da politics. 
Bisho of the Prussian Army shall be | and ts conscientiously dedicaled io the promo- 
ubolished. The present Army Bishop | tion of whatever helps forward the Emanclpa- 
Namszanovekl was suspended for dis- | uon of the Haman Mind. Anybody who eub- 

ence a little while ago. The scriber for Mr. Tilton'a paper will get something 
tholic army chaplains are now e think about, and more then the money's 

again under the Bishops of 
their respective dioceses, as before the | (betore you forgot It) and address 
mign, when a special military TIIE GOLDEN AGE, 
waa- nomina: in ooncert Box $648, 
with the Pope,— Church Journal, New York City, 


JONAN AND THE WII. E. A scep- 
tie tells you that Jonah would have 
been killed in the process of awallow- 


— 


T EKH LN DNR. 


BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


Tax OLDEst DEromw JouuxAL)X Tug UNITED 


Bå WASHINGTON STREET, 


Cent». 
Two-Cent Blamp to pay the postage. 


Unlverral M jberty, Independent in all | arit none of the temporary or timely 

discusalons, diecarding saperstitions theorles of erit of ordinary periodicals. 

what never can be known, It devotes lis columna s 

to things of this world alone, aud leaves the g 

past it there m one, fo those o bava Ante 

te unknown shores, Believing that tt le the di- 

ty of mortale to work for ihe luterests of this | Mords s frevh pleewure to itv friends, the real 

wort, it confines steel to thioge of (his Ifo ey 

uriy. It — oat [s efr K 
ra support from those who are fond of sou, claim superior ch 

reasoning, good reading, rollablo sews, ana emer rre 

dotes, scienco, art, and wrüseful Family Jour, ce | Vale of a eimtlar c 

Header! plearo eend your eubscriptio » 

ANAN or one feats end 15110 are not te z bae 

Fi E URS, wk — SATOR wl eon. cannot duplicate the quantity of Ane paper and 

any longer. L » 


office of THE 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, bci rro e 


and Publications kept on sale. 
IND vols. OF TIIR INDEX FOR 1853 
TY NUW READY, 


worth, Enclose (hroo dollars In an envelope v. 
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THE A LIBERAL TEACHER 


of thorough ability and Jung experlenee—a rapid 
aud correct aliurt-band reporter—dosires a aitu- 

. Bouth or West preferred. „ B. 
bx * A.- M., Danzviiie, Livingstone Co., 


NOW READY! 


BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 
( VOLUME III). 


Nrarxx, 


la published 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


lu addition to many other attractions, it - 
At talna the full soured of free religion: lectares 
t 


. 
delivered at Horticultural Hall Boston, 


$3.50, nud 7$ centa . If postage 14 mot 
prepaid by the purchaser, tho Wien will be 
Gent by exprees at bla expense, Address 
THE INDEX, 
Duawrn is, 


Tormpo, Omo. 


BOSTON, MAS3., 


Dr Jortau P. Mexpua. 


Epiırep By HogACE SRAVER, 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1874.—SIXTH YEAR. 


THE ALDINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL, UMITEBA- 
ALLY ADMITTED TO BE THE MANDSOMEZNT PERI- 
ODICAL IM THR WORLD. A BEPWESENTATIVE 
AMD CHAMPION OF AMERICAN TAPTE: 


: Not for Sale in Book or News Stores, 
NY A TOR te devoted AL Tue Aung, while lasued with all the regu: 
n 


Price, zs peranuum, Single Copier, Seven 
pecimen Coples «en!, o» recelpt of a 


— 


t 


value XX. Dexaty E^ dam USES. wil be most 
a «c aner aa n at 
aud atka lees of the year. While other pabitcations = 


m torun! 
IGATOR" ls A character, The porécesor of completa vel 


angravioges in any ol her shape or number of 
M. va RA, fatten INR ita del and then Shere one 
the chromos hen, 
ART DEPARTMENT,—Notwithstauding the 
LIBERAL TEACHERS. Increase in (he price of eubecription fast fall, 
when Tur ArpixE ursumed lie present noble 
WANTED, in a ey of the West, two efficlent | proportions and vente charsater, the 


lady teachers that «rc freo from all reilgions | editlon wos more (Aun doubled during the paat 
prejudices, apuia tons will he received at the | Year; proving that the American public appre- 
^ e 


ciato and will support a eincere effort im the 
cause of Art. The publishere, anxious to just- 
ify tho res 


confidence thus demonstrat 


d 
$5 to $20 Mises T mucking peo: have oxortod themselves to the ntmost 22 
ple, of either sex, young or old, adh ia yelop and improve the ond sai the plana for 
31 15 1 work hr ww fn thats mare wominta or | EE JAT AA nuii y the monthly 
me than inan 9 ‘articulas 
Free. Address G. Biinwon 4 la id. Me. eka irg friends or Tuz ALONE, 


junnea, will nutonieb and delight even the mort 


poe are authorized to announce de- 
1 many of iho moet eminent artiste of 
Beavtiful invention for marking 
Clothing and printing Caride, g. One 
will do fur, üu whole family, Movable 
Tym. Proftable amusing and (nat ruo- 
tira for the young. 
oer 81.25, tolth J 


tinted plates, for 1878, will re- 
Jobn B. Davis" Inimitable child 
four scasema. These 


The Index in New York: 


BRANCH OFFICER OF 


art 
1 


but, ns the nsefulnoss and attrac- 
24 DEY STREET, 


Sabdecripiions and Advertisements reerived 


the year IBTA, 
charge, a palr oi 
This Office ts expecially designed for the ac- | Bil), the eminent English painter. 


., The pictures 
Tation of City patrone; eabecriptiony ont | entitled “Tho Village Belle," and "Croesing the 
Foam xs should be Kent recti to the] M a ated fom 2 
Toledo Office 


‘oor,’ are 14x20 Inches—are 
3 different plates niring 95 impressions and 
Sample Copie» furnished. gratilionely, Visi | tints to perfect each picture. The same chro- 


x moe are sold for f30 per palr, in the art stores, 
8 E. v. DINSMORK, Aaxst, Abit la tho dorermiamica. of ite comdactoes yo 
86 Dey Street. | koep Tum ALDINE ont of tbe reach of cumpeli- 


M riment, the chromos be 
ingly ahead of any thet cam be 


New Edition Nearly Ready. pate atus at 


the pubilehers 
Mn. FROTHINGHAM'S NEW DOUR. delivered shal 


— ‘The distribution of pictures of this „ fros to 
periodical, wil) 


The Religion of Humanity, | ‘de subcribe tortor 


Dy 0.35 Pridala: ittle short of a miracle, even tot 
R d with the achiovemeanis of Inventive 


he ‘or !ustrations of the 
I. Tendenclrs, itene of Tux ALDIXE, 
11. God. THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT will com- 
III. Bible. laue under the caro of Mr. Ricusap HEWAY 
IV. Chriat STODDARD, asslatod by Ihe best writers and 
eibar as ta of Ihe day, who will strive to bave 
F DORP iterature of Tas Aunrmx alw sya in keep! 
V. Atonement Tite Tae A 1w.y» in keeping with 
VI. Power of Moral Inspiration, ite artic attractions, 
VII. Providence, TERMS.—£f5 per annum, Lo advances, with Oil 


s free, Tux Ato will bereafter be 
VIS. Morel Idest. aroma soniy by subscription. There will be 
1X. Immortality. " mo reduced or club rate; cash for subscriptions 
X, Edneation of Conscience. must be sent tothe possan direct, or hasded 


XI. The Soul of Good in Evil. 
XII. The Soul of Truth fo Error. 
One vol., 13 mo. Ben! free on — celpt| J 


31.50. 
price. Address the Publishere, 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
$6 Doy Btreot, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Any parson wishing to 
act permanently as a locu) agent will — 
{ul e & . Peg 

b8 Malden Lane, New York, 


i 
! 


NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
AND THE THING. 


Ey P. E. AnnoT, 


As the entire edition of Tux Ixpex for March 
8 (No. 167), With the exception of a emall num- 
ber reserved for biodling, has been already ex- 
hansted, the above lecture can only bo supplied 
in tract form. See advertleement of INDEX 
TRACTS. PRICE 10 conis; 19 coples for $1.00. 
Address THE INDEX. 

Tot no, Oi. 
— — — — 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. l. Truths for the Times, by F. F 
ABBOT, contains the “Finy Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Species," 
anys, 1n a leitet to the Editor not originally In- 
tended for publicalion, but eubsequenily an- 
thorized to be used;—" 1 have now read 
‘Truths for the Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almoat every word," New Edillon. lI CE— 
10 centa; 12 coples, 51. 0. M 

No. l. Fenr of the Living God, by U. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the debasing char 
acter cf tbe popular notione of God, and pre 
senta concepticr.s cf him that are worthy of the 
nineteenth century. Neio Edition. PKICE—65 
ceuls; 13 coplos, 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
UBARLES VOYSEY, of England, 1 èn over- 
whelm'ng demonstration of the Imperfections 
and errors of the Bible, both in tho Old and the 
New Teatanwnly, New Kdilion. P'RICE—10 
tente; 12 coplee, $1.00. 


No. 4.—Chriviiam Propagamdiam, by F. 

- K. ABBOT, ta an exposure of the weakness, 
costlincas, aud Inaffielency of the System of 
Foreign Miesions, Pull af Figures, Fucts, and 
Interesting Kziractsa. PHICE —10 cente; 12 
copies, 61.00. 

No, 5,— 5 God im the Constitution, by 
Rev. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes. the 
Proposed Theological Amendment to the Uni- 
ted tastes Conviliution, PHICE-IO cenis: 12 
coupler, 51.00. 

No, 5, —Fhe Sabbath," by PAREER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Babhatailan euper- 
aldon. New Sdiion,  l'RICE—10 cour; 12 
copice, $1.00. 


Nu. 7. Compulsory Education," by F. 

k. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 

10 be edacated, and the duly of the Stato to 

ensure It 3n cducatlon. PIGCE- 5 cents; 12 
coples, 0 cents. 


No. g. -The Present Heaven, by O, D 
FPIOTHINGIAM, rente of a subject that In- 
tervals everybody. New Adition, PHICR 8 
cents: 12 copter, M cunta, 


No. 9, The Christiaan Amendment, by F. 
K. ALIBUT, «howe (ho dangerous character of 
the sttempt to laterpolate the Kvaugellcal 
Christian Creed lu the U, 5. Constitution. 
PRICE —5 cenle; 18 coplon, 0 cenis. 


Nu. 10,.— The Impsachinemt of Christi- 
anity, by V. k. ABBOT. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Seat for free distribullon ta any one 
who will diat ribule it, ln packages of from 5 to 
18 coples. 


No. 11. -CThe God of Science, by F. E. AB- 
BOT, attempta to show tho res] Infuence of 
modern sclence upon the Idea of God, PRICE 
—W cente; 13 copies, $1.00, 


No. 12.-Is _BRomanism Heal Christi- 
anity? Two Exssys by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F. k. ABBOT. PRICE—10 centia; 
M oopies, 81.00. 

No, 13,-@m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W, NEWMAN, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. PIUCK— 
D cente; 14 coples, 80 cents, 


No. M.—A Stady of Religion: The 
Name and The Thing, by F. E. ABBOT, 
Allempia to show thal the popular derivation 
af the word Religion le Incorrect; that the 
popnlar concepilons of Religion fisclf are 
inadequate; and that & new conception of Il, 
based on the Law of Evolution, consletent 
with qdanlute Frecdom of Thought, and in. 
dependent even of bellef In God, le the neces- 
sary condition of the perpetuity of Religion 
among men. PRICE—10 cente; 1% coplet, 
#1.00, 


Address, THE INDEX, 


Drawer 38, Toran, OA. 
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A GREAT OFFER = MAY! 


doraee Waters & Sou, 491 Hwy, N. Y, 


il dlapose of 100 Planos, Melodcens, 
wi organ of Oret-class makers, lociudin, 
Waters, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FO 
CASH, durlog THIS MONTH. New T-ctave 
Pianos, modern improvements. fur 8250 snd 
$275, cash. The Waters' Concerto Parlor 
Organs are the most beautiful 1n style and per- 
fect lu tone ever made, Price at Hargalur, for 
cash. Monthly Inatal!meuta received. running 
fram one to three un 

Illustrated Cataſoguer inalled. 


Largest Organ Establishment 
in the World. 


7 Extenslye Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 


BuavrLEBOrO, Vt, U. S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS |; 


The latest and best improvements. Everything 
that ie new and uovel, The loading improve- 
mente in Organa were Introduced Oret 1n thie es- 
Tabifsliment, 


Established 18-16. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Owing to the extent aud quality of fts elrenla- 
ton, ae well as the fact that nearly the entire 
issue is carcfully preserved, and that no adver- 
Uaements of a dlareputable or fragdnlent charge. 
ter will knowingly recelved In ite pages, Tue 
InpEx ls one of ilie best mediuma for advorti: 
vera; especially fur merchandise in general de- 
mand, sich aa hooks, music, macbluce, stocks, 
bonde, as well as for schools, Ineurance, &c. 

KATES. 


Aüvertisementa will be inserted on tha outelde 
pages at the following rates: 


Single insertions 20 cents per line. 


Thirteen » 18 o 
Twenty-Nix “ 18 ^ wow 
Fifty-two “ 12 nd s. 


Advertisements will be inverted on the inside 
advertielog pages at the following ratea:— 


Bingle Insertlons 15 cents per line. 
Li be bi LI 


Four Ls 2 

Thirtecn “= ap, 9 11 . 2 
‘TwentyHix “ Ro n4 1 
Fifty-two " 5 LI 1 


Special Notices 20 " du e 

2 r ev (which musr be sold) 25 per cent, ad- 
“onal. 

On very desirable  advertieementm, paying 
prompt cnah, n liberal divcount will be mede. 

For further particulare addrewe 

ASA K. BUTTS, 
Advertising and Spectal Amm for 
‘Tux Ispex, TOLEDO, Ouro, 


Are You Going to Paint? 


THEN USE 


The Averill Chemical Paint, 


THE llANDSOMERT AKD MOST DURABLE EXTXIIOn 
PAINT. 


Coala Leas, and will Outwear any other. 


Gen. G. Ft, Smith, Sedalia, Mo., writes:—" Two 
coals of ‘Averill’ covered beter, and looked 
nor, than three conte of Lead aud Oil, with n 
coal of varnish thereon, I wonld not again usc 
Lead and Oil were it given to me." 

Levi Shaw, Trustee of the Socloty of Quakers, 
Mt, Lebanon, Writes:—"'Tho bnlldiuzs painted 
with the Averill White Palui come three and à 
half years vince, 1 have examined, and found it 
retaing the gloss nearly if pot quite ue wel! a- 
when firat puton, It de the beet paint we have 
ever used.” 

fe Sample card of beautiful colora, and re- 
commendations frum owners of the fineat rest 
dencés In the country, furnished free, by the 


AVEILLI, CHEMICAL PAINT Co., 


aa Burling Slin, New York, 
and 118 Supertor Bt., Cleveland, O. 


The Little Bouquet. 


Tae shovenamed beaatlfn! Monthly Mags- 
ziue, devizned for the south aud children, will 
be Issued on the 15th of May, and will more than 
meet the expectations of the moet sauguíne 
Spiriinaliets and Liberals. It will bea work of 
rare beauty, aud ee a literary produc- 
‘fun every way suited toibe times. Iis embel- 
Mebments will be appropriate aud artistile, It 
wil be firnished at ACTUAL coa, csthnstad upon 
a aubscriptlag Met of twenty thousand for the 

ret year. 

Those who order and eond preteen cente für 
epeclmen copies, will have that amount de- 
ducted from the regular yearly subscription, aud 
secure It thu balance of the your for $1.95. The 
Magazino nt regular rates euch as are charged 
on all elmilur moniblies, lo. eneuro a LIYING 
pen 1o the publisber—shonld pot be loss than 

2.5) per auuum, Murt ft has been the intention 
of the proprictur, for at lenat elght years, to pub- 
Ush à magazine forthe youth and children, that 
should not only command their respect but thelr 
ndmiratlun und love. To the end thatit might 
become CoswóroLrTANM, the subscription price 
has been placed at figures that will guarantee it 
to the family circle of the most humble citizens 
Wr and Bontend. 

1 us have orders for twenty thousand 
of thl« admirable work—tux Viner or pem 
EVER PUDBLIMBED—fO flll with the firat nuinber. 
Tt matters little to us whether the orders he for 
specimen coples on the terme betore stated, or 
for a 3 June at 51. 00. — Knowing full 
we al no one who secures a specim. 
aie REICH LI PaA, pr» 
ross BOPHICA JB- 
LISHING HOUSE, Ab Sruger P HE 
Avxxuz, Chicago, lii. 
N. B.—Say you asc thie in Tun Inngz. 


LADIES! 


THE 
Eureka Machine Twist, 
D) and 100 Yard Spools, 
AMD THE 


Button-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spoole, 

ARE TNE BEST IN USE. 

For Nalo at oil Trimming Store. 


Write for a Price List to J. II. Johuston, 
GREAT VESTER ^ GU 
D EA WORKS 
No, X. ^ 733 — 
PMITAELELD ST r7* 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 440 to z Double 
Bhot Guus, E310 $15). Single Gune, $3 to £20. 
Rifles, $% to $75. Revolvers, $6 to 25. Pistols, $1 
to $5. Gnn Material, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large 
discounts to dedersor clubs. Army Guns, Ro- 
volvers, ole, bought or traded for, Goods vent 
by express (, 0. b. to be examined before psld 


Eureka 


Ur. 


REAL ESTATE, 

In all parte of the U. 8., 
RAILROAD AND OTHER STOCKS, 
Alro 
MERCHANDISE OF ALL KINDS, 
Buught, eold, and exchanged. 


AM wiehing to sell, or who deelre to procure 
bargains, will Gud 1t to thelr interest to apply to 


B. T, POMEROY, 
No. 1, Park Place, New York City. 


Iron in the Blood 


IE PEDUVIAN 
"YBUP Vitulizes 
ind  Enriehes tho 
Mowi, Tones ap tho 
“System, Builds np tho 
roken-down, Cures 

Female Conii ate, 
Dropay, Debllſty. Iu- 
mors, Dys Ke. 
been changed bj tha 
xen a 
"se Of this remedy 
from weak, sickly, 
creatures, v 


^y inen amd women; nnd 
y hesitato to give ft a trial, 


&trong, bealus, and. fiai 
0 cannot reasonal Ko ieh A 

uutlan;—Yie sum you get tho t article, Reo 
that + Pervian Kyrüp ele blown in the glam. 
Yurnphlets foo, Send rona SETH W, FOWLE 


& SONS, Priprietirs, Buston, Mass. 


Vor sal: by 
drminrista penvrally, 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR 1873, 


TIENRY W. BELLOWS, Enrron, 


Will endeavor, not only to malntatn Ie present 
reputation na 


ONE OF THR TAT WEEKLY JOURKNATS OF 


Religion, Literature, Science, 
and Art 


Now published in thla conutry, but ro fulfill, 

mare completely thay ever before. Hà part of the 

Work of supplying the American people with the 

Best Thought on the Highest and 
Moat Vital Themen 


Of bolb general and particolar Intercst,in all de 
partments of human life, To this end, epecial 
arrangements have been entered Into wiih able 
writers and correspondents to keep the colamne 
of Tax Lineras. Cuntsrax enpplied, during the 
year JETS, with a pleasant varlety of good arti- 
clee and letter? on the most stirring toples of the 
day. 

Tho several departments of the paper Fkt. 
LOWSIUP OF THe SPIRIT; Orn Conrmiacrons; 
Stans or un Tiare; ORIWINAL AND ÜkLECTED 
ARTICLER; OCR Lirenany Reconp; EDITORIAL; 
Tux Week's News- ECCLESIASTICAL, POLUTICAL, 
AND ÜüENERAL; Cornesroxvesce; Oum Bors’ 
AND Cinta; Ovn Screstiric Rzconn; Tur Five 
Agrs—will each receive the epecial care of the 
gentlemen and ladies under whose charge they 
have been placed: and no effort will be epared to 
providi. A WEEKLY FAMILY JOUR- 
NAL Worthy of the Patronage er 
American Homes. and of the En- 
lightened Nineteceth Century. 


Price of Subscription, 63 per An- 
unm, Payable in Advance, 


Upon applicattun by letter, epecim 
wilfalwaye be sent te. RD PARIAR 


Jos, N. Hallock, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 6605. 
1 Natenu Street, Now York City, 


L 
104 ne s „BLACK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTION” 


Self-Attach!ng Sprin, ‘© Gla 
all kinds of Optical r. 
fitted to the Eyesight so as to ipee i e 


— — 


G.L. HENDERSON 4 co., BANHERA 


* LEROY, MINNESOTA, 

oncy loaned on short time, 

Dent e 888 . m an 

. per annum, interest ne! " 

sble annually. All expenses ray Menu e 

evant A "m ef We 

—.— y part of the U. 8, ee ol 
Rarznzwcks—Firat National 

Iowa; Glichrist & Co., McGregor ja cotain 

National Bank, Austin, Minnesota: City Natlon- 

Con, New York City. rts Men, Merenn, d. 


— 
AGENTS WANTED 


TOR 
West of the Rocky Mountains, 


A full, faithful, and rellah! 1 
region x par country, wo ca I eae e 125 
ONDENS, inclu : 
COUNTRY, ao etubbornly defended won 
Jack. The work will ba read with deep Interei 
by thonvands who have sought iu valn for full 
and correct information pertaining to the Paelfic 
Slope, Illustrated with 150 engravings, the 
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Truth Relative, yet Absolute. 


BY A. W. STEVENS. 


Nineteen hundred. years , more or less, a 
young man stood before a Roman governor of 
ihe province of Judea. He stood In that pres- 
ence to anawer for the faith that waa In him, 
and that was impelling him forward in a career 
of high self-eacrifice and devotion. In a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm he had said: ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came T Into the 
world, that I might bear witness to the Truth,” 
Now the Roman governor would question him 
of that saying; and he asks, somewhat scorn- 
fully, “What is Truth?” 

Ah, Pontius Pilate! were you aware what a 
mighty ueation you were asking? Short, in- 
deed, and easy to ask; but how difficult to 
answer | 

The young man heard the question in silence. 
He voochsnfed no reply. Had he chosen to 
speak, none about him could have answered it 
m wisely. The Truth was what he loved; It 
was what be came to speak for; its august voice 
commanded his unhesitating soul: and he stood 
ready to live or dle for its vindication. And yet 
he kept silence when the Roman governor bade 
him speak aud declare what Truth was. Wh 
did be s? Was it Ignorance that held 
tongue? No; it was wisdom, rather. He knew 
dogmallealy defined, He belleved init; And 

detined. e ev n anc 
yet he — not limit it with a mere word ; his 
woul was fired with it, but he did not dare try to 
express it in n phrase. He stood only in the 
umbra of Its sphere, seeing but ita dim out- 
and knowing full well that its orbit awept 
outward and included Infinity ; and bis profound 
heart felt and knew that the Truth was Illimit- 
able and undefinable. 

Hence it was that Jesus kept silence In the 
* of his questioner. Hence it was that 

late, who represented a power whose ambition 
it was to engirdle the world with {ts dominion, 
could not tempt this modest disciple of the Truth 
lo venture any definition of that which his bo- 
lug was devoted to, but which he knew could 
noL d or comprehended. One of his last 
sayings to his own disciples was; The spirit of 

th, that aball lead you into all truth," 

And yet, what this wise and modest tencher 

hot presume todo, eo many of his followers 
since have considered themselves competent to 
e, Have Christians in every century 

been ard, like their master, to attempt 
definitions and limitatiousof the Truth? When 
have they ever manifested any such modesty? 
The of Chriatendom does not point out, 
Qn the contrary, we read how often Christians 
ve amom) in councils, in anoda, in pres- 
h to answer onee and for all the question, 

What ls Truth?” As though it were some pal- 
1 parcel of the earth, some scrap of 
a domain or territory, these convened 
debate have gone about fo mark out and 
s ne the Truth, and to say it began here and 
re thers, and was bound eo and eo. And 
thel is not le remarkable than the boldness of 

raltempt, ia the unsettlednesa of its conclu- 
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sion, These aelf-constituted surveyors and de- 
mareators of the Truth have found it somehow 
necessary to keep thelr measuring lines always in 
hand; and though they have porsisted in the 
rashness of driving down stakes, they have us 
often had to take them up again. Tlie political 
reps na Europe has not been subject to more 
vicisitudes than has that chart of doctrines 
Which councils aud synods and preebyteries 
have in vain easayed to fix and inis! For 
kings and ee hee have not been more op 

nnd o posing han have they. Rivalries among 
would-be potentates of temporal affairs have 
fully had their match of rivalries among ambil- 
tious ecclesiastical sovereignties. 

What therefore has been the result? The re- 
sult has been that, though the question. What 
is Truth?” has found many ready with the claim 
of ability to answer it, fully ana definitely, the 
answers given have not been more numerous 
than various and conflicting, The result has 
been that, though me bold attempts have 
been made to answer question, it has never 
yet been answered; and the wisdom of the 
silence of Jesus Las been fully viudieated, The 
question he modestly declined to answer, not 
only never has been answered, but it never can 
be, No mau knows the Truth well enough to 
tell it,—well enough to round out its sentence of 
definition and finish it with a final period, 

Aud what we gay concerning thls question, 
“What is Truth?“ we may also of that other 
question, (What is Right?” One is hardly more 
undeterminable than the other, That is, no 
man or set of men can be found who can answer 
either of these questions ouce and forever, for 
each and for all, 

By some one it has beeu ssid that nothing 
which has at one time, and liy one people, been 
regarded as a virtue, has not at another time, 
and by auother people, been regarded as a vice. 
This is hardly an exaggeration of the fact, The 
conscience, like the intellect, of the human race 
has gone through many gradations of develop- 
ment,—muat go through many more. And evy- 
ery stage gives a different standpoint of observa- 
tion and judgment, Hence the standard of 
Truth and Right has never been uniform and 
fixed,—is in fact ununiformnble and unfixable, 
There is no end—never bas been any—even 
among one people, or one set of rellgionists, to 
the diversity of opinion as to what is True and 
what is Right. And when you take mankind all 
through, of course the standard of faith and the 
standard of duty will be found to be much more 
wavering and unsettled. The sea of human 
thought and opinion, like the sen that girta the 
continent, has ever been kept In continual agita- 
tion by counter-currents and winds setting and 
blowing, now from this quarter and now from 
that, changing the climes and the growths 
thereof, even of the self-same region, from frigid 
to temperate, from temperate to torrid, and belt- 
ing the continent of humanity with hues ond 
strata of many and various beliefs. 


Now in consequence of this fact of the great 
diversity of intellectual and moral Judgments 
among men, some have been led to think and to 
declare that there is no such thing aa absolute, 
unconditioned Truth and Right, outside and in- 
dependent of all human judgment; that these 
terms—Truth and Right—are relative terms, ex- 

reasive of that which rests, not upon eternal and 
mmutable grounds, but Mar the ahiftlug sands 
of individual opinion and sentiment; t, in 
short, there la no grand invariable system or 
principle of Truth and Right, by which all 
men's judgments are measured, but that every 
man makes his own truth and right as he 
along, and is accountable to himself and to 
nothing higher. 

I believe this to Le a large overstatement if not 
n perversion of the fact. Men do differ greatly 
as we know, but they all differ about something. 
And that something tbey difter about Ja the very 
eternal and absolute thing itself, to which a 
their various opinions and judgments are related. 
That this may become more apparent, let us ask 
why men er at all In their notions of what le 
True and what ls Right. 

When two persons look at any one object to- 
gether, they L5 not see it exactly alike; it bears 
a different aspect to one from what it does to the 
other. To one, perhaps, it seems a little larger 
than to the other; or a little more remote; or to 
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have a different color or a different shape: or to 
be more beautiful. ‘The impression which the 
object makes upon the two beholder is not pre- 
cisely alike in any particular, Why? Fortwo 
reasons: first, because the object itself has really 
various features and aspects, and appears difer- 
ent according ns you vlew it from different 
standpoints; and second, because the two De- 
bolders look at it with different powers of vision 
and with unllke capacities of appreciation and 
judgment. One may be far-aighited und tho 
other near-slghted, which will account for the 
object appearing more remute to the one than to 
the other. One may be more killed in measur- 
lug the dimensions of objects with the eye than 
the other, which will account for ita seeming 
larger or smaller to the one than to the 
other, One may be more ideal and Imagin- 
ative than the other, which will account for 
its seeming more beautiful to the one than 
to the other. The object itself, however, 
notwithstandlng all these differences of opli- 
ion and judgment concerning it, is real and 
does exist, Itonly presents different aspects to 
different persons, who look tliro different 
eyes from different stand-points. If both could 
look at it from exactly the same position, with 
exactly the same capacity of judgment and ap- 
cr A it would present the same aspect 
o all. 


Just &o It is when two men or more look at 
any doctrine or action involving questions of 
truth and right—they decide about it differently. 
Why? Because (1) every such doctrine and 
action 1s more or less complex,—it has more 
than one aide or aspect; and (2) because men's 
N are no more infallible and uniform in 
judging and estimating immaterial than mate- 
rial pe 4 But the very fact that men so differ 
about what to them is true and what is right, in 
suggestive of still another fact; and that la that 
there is an absolute and unchangeable Truth 
and Right, of which we get these partial and 
various glimpses, When we look at u star in 
the heavens, we do not see the star itself, but 
only the lig it which comes from it. And that 
light is shed forth in rays which are gathered up 
Into a focus on the retina of our eyes; and us 
some eyes gather more of these rays and some 
fewer, the star appears brighter and larger to 
some than to others, and to some more remote. 
Nevertheless, although on account of its distance 
from us we do not see the star Itself, but ouly u 
representation of It; and although tbe repre- 
sentation appears different to one from what It 
does to another,—the star Itself is à fact in the 
skies; It is there, complete, steady, and secure. 
805 when we look at the Truth with our finite 
vision, we do not in one sense see it, because it 
is infinite aud high above us; we get only the 
broken rays which come from it, straggling here 
and straggling there into our small, weak minda, 
visiting some with ater fullness than others, 
according as they have the capacity to receive 
and understand, But although the Truth - 
cause of ita infinite proportiona and our finite 
vision, does not appear in Its completeness to any 
one of us; aud although one gets oue aspect of 
it and another another,—atill, like the star, It ia 
an absolute fact in the spiritual heavens, entire, 
perfect, and eternal, 

Men, then, differ in their judgments and opiu- 
ions as to what is truth aud what is right, not 
because the Truth and the Right donot in them- 
selves exist nuconditioned and absolute, but for 
the very reason that they do so exist, and that men 
are trying the best they can to find them out, 
and meet with only partial success. The Truth 
and the Right are real and eternal , inde- 
pendent of all human conceit and imagination ; 
and men differ about them because the finite 
cannot comprehend the Infinite, buf must at- 
tain to it by degrees and slowly, and 
meu [n looking at these things look from differ- 
ent standpoints, aud so get different views of 
the very same objects. For though all men do 
not bold the same opinions about these things, 
every man holds some opinion about them. 
There was never yet à sane man, nora race of 
men, but had some kind of religion and some 
kind of morality; but believed ſu something ns 
true, and felt the sense of obligation to some- 
thing as right. ‘The light from the celestial orbe 
of eternal Truth and Right reach the souls of all, 
but enter and lodge In each with various degrees 


of fulness. Yet as the astronomer trains his 
vision to track the mazy footsteps of the remot- 
est star, 80 every mau may come, by faithful in- 
quiry and performance, to know more and better 
of what is perfectly True and perfectly Right. 


any polut, nor be 80 foolish as to think we have 


toll on and up, making the dreariest regi 


And here Itis well to remark that, as every | 


object we look at, whether material or immate- 
gab Presents different aspects and features 2 
different beholders occupying different stand- 
points, it follows that no real and sincere con- 
viction or opinion is erroneoua, but only partial. 
Every religion and morality that ever was hon- 
estly believed and practised, has had some ele- 
ment of truth and correctness lu it, because It 
has been one view, if but miy a partial one, of 
the whole subject of Truth and Duty. So far as any 
church or auy individual from its own highest 
standpoint reporta its best view of what is true 
and What is right, so far I think It is to be re- 
ceived and accredited as correct. This, it ap- 
pears to me, is an inevitable and logical conclu- 
sion; aince no party or person can justly claim 
to know y and entirely what. is true or 
what ia right, and since also no party or n 
is wholly destitute of any knowledge of these 
things. 

Error, then, both in belief and conduct, be- 
gins wheresincerity and modesty leave off. For 
ignorance is not error—it i» only an absence of 
knowledge; nnd no man should be blamed be- 
cause he does not know everything. He should 
be blamed, however, if he claims to know every- 
thing, or is dogmatic about what he does know 
nnd what others do not. Socrates modestly ad- 
mitted that he was the wisest man in Athens, 
us the Delphic oracle had declared, because, he 
sald, there was not another in the city besides 
himself who was willing to admit that he did 
not, comparatively, know anything. And Just 
here is the mischief, when men who know n lit- 
tle of the Truth think or pretend that they know 
itall. Some, us soon as they have seen a part 
of the Truth, straightway go and report that 
they have seen It in full, and condemn all others 
who doubt such concelted wisdom and prefer 
modestly to hold to thelr own, But the Truth is 
too large to dawn on any finite mind in less than 
an eternity of time; too large to be put into any 
given statement or formula which any man or 
wet of men can make, Ihe Truth is not only 
colossal but It is winged; it cannot be trapped by 
the moet skilful logician and put in the cage 
ofany creed. We must as followers of the Truth 
grow to its dimensions, and not try to limit It to 
ours. We must pursue the Truth forever, not 
clutch It or think to detain it in our Or a 
single moment. We should be glad that the 
Truth ia infinite, and that we cannot ever know 
it in Ita fulnesa; for herein would immortality 
be glorious, that ever and forever we should 
on to know more and more of the Truth. 41 
was with this thought somehow in his mind, no 
tloubt, that Lessing said: Did God hold in his 
right hand all Truth, and in his left but the un- 
quenchable thirst for Truth (although with the 
condition that I should ever and eternally err) 
and say to me, Choose, —with all humility t 
would fall upon his left hund, and say, ‘Father, 
give absolute Truth is for thee alone.“ 

But notwithstanding there has been and is, 
and no doubt will forever continue to be, a great 
diversity of belief among men ns to what ia true 
in theory and ns in practice, there is at least a 
tendency in all human thought and ing to- 
wards a common and uniform result. And the 
watchful eye can observe this tendency even 
when the nir seems moet to be filled with the 
sound of discussion and controversy, Though 
the solid ice in the river break up into many 
pieces, they upon the banks know that the course 
of the current under all is in oue direction, and 
that it will take them all along to s common end, 
Bo, though mankind may be divided into nu- 
merous sects and putes and schools, those who 
stand a little aside can see that an unconscious 
but inevitable tendency Is amongst them all to- 
wards a final unity of the spirit. The Absolute 
and Uneonditioned, like a powerful magnet, 
draws all that is partial and particular into its 
own vast bosom. Even now we discern certain 
polar beliefs towards which all men are drifting; 
such as the unity and universality of Law which 
is Intelligent aud benevolent as well as forceful 
and invariable, the common brotherhood and 
inherent dignity of Man, and a destiny of eternal 
| am for the race if not for all souls. Inferior 

liefs must yield at last aud be swallowed up In 
the grand vortex of these, Already, indeed, the 
nttentive ear can hear the timbers of theold arks 
of faith crack and groan, as their joints are being 
loosened by the subsidence of that flood of ignor- 
ant eredulity which bore them on to the Ararats 
of their stately repose. And altbough man 
years may elapse before the hulks of old er 
Will fall to pleces and their fragments be wrought 
into better forms, yet hope points to the time 
when a new and nobler race of bellefs shall 
spring up out of the Heaven-prepared soil of 
toi oyalty. mind; and win nll hearts and mindu 

In the meantime, every one must be true to 

Baran to we own 
olding the Truth 
ition which from time to time 
ean best attain, we must never rest our feet on 
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me gained the end of tlie journey; but 

liket vm m elimber, we must fix our faithful 

eyes evenon those heightsamong the DUM un 
on 


cal with that glad soul-song which every day's 
new vision w tintoour mouths. And never 
let us forget to Bold our own truth in love and 


charity towards others, remembering that we no 
more than they are quite correct; that each 
one’s honest Interpretation is as true to him as 
ours to us, and that if we are all docile and 
a i we may learn of one another and 
of God. 
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CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 
IN WHICH RICHARD BABIN TALKS LIKE A 
HEATHEN. 


“Of course it did. Resistance is the only thing 
that brings tyranny to itssenses, When you gs 


to Louisiana, I don't belleve you'll find those nig- 
gera are the best trented who are always ready 
to take off their Jackets for a flogging directly 
the overseer bids. Appetite comes with eating, 
and oppression grows with impunity. I never 
heard of n despot who was cured by his victimas’ 
ready submission to the bowstring. "Try it on 
him and very likely he'll howl for mercy. He's 
generally n coward at heart and knows the right 
peram to select for garroting, being apt to draw 
n his horn at the first show of opposition. In- 
deed, both tyrantand slave row in the same boat 
—are half partners in the business, and perhaps 
equally to blame," 

“I say !” interrupted Paul, rather stung by the 
implication,—“you were praising severity the 
other day, or at least tting that you badn't 
come [n for your share of it. Now you are talk- 
ing like a heathen," 

“Am I? Well, I never pretended to consist- 
ency. I dare say I had some sort of reason for 
my opinion, then, As for being s heathen, I've 
the common sense of mankind on my aide, and 
their practice to boot; whatever may be thelr 
profession. And, individually, I go lu for the 
sinners, and maintain them to be, on the whole, 
much better and kinder people than the rigidly- 
righteous, as well as the more ble folks to 
keton with. How did they(the saints) come by 

eir current reputatlon ? ere’s never smoke 
without fire, you know. The popular Impression 
concerning them argues a mol,“ and a reason be- 
hind ft, As for us ainners, I've often thought 
that our easy-going indifference to what is every 
day preached in churches and chapels is wiser 
than we are aware of. It shelves questions that 
we can’t answer, and leaves us free to attend to 
the affairs of this life, of which we do know 
something.” 

“Tt is possible to be something more than a 
pre infldel, with a faith which ls a dead 
etter,” said Paul. 

"Ve likely. I'm only speaking of the two 
great classes into which mankind appear to be 

iyided; and, for my pari am quite willing to 
take my chance with the majority. How man 
fellows I know who never ble their heads 
about religion; live, as you'd say, entirely in tbe 
present, and perhaps commit all sorts of faults 
and follies—are, in fact, anything nut moral and 
heavily-respectable characters t possess 80 
much of the milk of human kindness that you pre~ 
fer them, EI to the rigidly-righteous,whoee 
very conceit of themselves renders them intol- 
eraut and bard-henrted. Are they not notorious 
for taking care of themselves? Indeed, it seema 
to me that their notions of religion are based on 
that very principle. Whatever else they profess 
to believe, the cardinal point ia faith; which is so 
overstated and enl upon that they find it 
very easy to ignore the rest—auch trifles us 
kindness, and charity, and fair play, and com- 
mon justice towards their fellow-creatures; 
which are only so many phases of self-righteous- 
ness and, as such, as dangerous as they are in- 
convenient. Therefore their creed, as a guiding 
aud restraining priuciple, is next to worthless; 
and there's an inevitable discrepancy between 
their lives and pretentions, Do you k, now, 
that your grandmother Is a bit the better old 
woman for what she calle ber Christianity ?— 
which is as like what I can imagine the real ar- 
ticle to be as I to Hercules,” 

Paul's opinions so far coincided with those of 
his friend that he bad Listened to his peculiar 
ethics with a certain smount of sympathy ; 
though he could not help wonderlug at Dick’s 
em dismissal of those tremendous questions 
which had cost him so much suffering; and 
which, even to revert to, sometimes wrenched 


his very soul. “So far as I can see, Richard," 
he answered, your belief amounts to no more 


condemnation of that of others, doing as 


ey 
you please and risking the conkequences, because 


there's a great number of people 
ro cal 
Vell, I must confess that it is muc 
decide what you don't and can't * 
what you do." After which remark, the conver 
sation drifted into other channels, whither we 
need not follow |t. It was the first time the 
young men bad spoken together on the subject: 
and the occasion, perhaps, demands a little ex: 
PT abould gt 
sho ve my readers small ci 
servation if I supposed they had ot weenie? 
that conversations very frequently occur in Ife 
originating in some suppressed fact, which both 
ers tacitly agree to keep in the background 
and avoid all reference to, though it forms the 
key-note to all they are saying. Such a collo- 
guy was that just related as transpiring between 
aul Gower and Richard Sabin, A meant, 
principally, that Dick knew of a certain quant 
reconelliation between his friend and sister, and 
disapproved of it (out of good will to both par- 
ties); that Kate had been trying to convert hor 
brother and only succeeded in irritating him: 
and that he suspected she might have had better 
fortune with the Impressible Paul—who, Dick 
was persuaded, would certainly repent It. Hence 
his strictures on Orthodoxy and the Orthodor 
(which the reader will be good enough to take as 
coming from a Bohemian, and at whatever val. 
uation he pleases), and inferential admission of 
opinions which he seldom condescended to sub- 
ect to eriticism. Ordi „ &8 Paul 
e did aa he liked, without caring to justify hie 
self by any confession of faith whatever—eyen a 
n ve one. 
ow did he arrive at the knowledge of the re- 
eonciliation? Very enaily— Milla" told Bk. 
Mills—discovered in an almost famiahing condi- 
tion on the first. floor of à mews, in the vicinity 
of King's Road, Gray's Inn, where he had been 
just kept alive by the charity of a cabman, bis 
landlord, whose three motherles children the 
r drawing-master took care of during their 
father’s absence— Milla, restored to Newman 
Street and his post of confidant and go-between 
to the lovers, revealed everything. And Richard 
Sabin, who really liked Paul, but, as we know 
distrusted the permanence of his paslon, could 
not realst the opportunity of throwing the weight 
of his heterodoxy into the opposite scale to that 
hypothetically pumped down by his sister's in- 
fluence over her victim, ‘Though I don't sy 
pose it'll be of the slightest use," thought Dick, 
th before nud after the interview; "and the 
business must be left to dle a natural death at its 
own leisure." Sabin believed in alsence. His 
own feelings, though extremely strong for the 
time being, were seldom las ug: already he 
found himself very much less in love with Ruth 
Gower than he had been half-inclined to fancy; 
and had taken consolation in the ve tical 
reflection: What's the use? Most likely aball 
never see her again—vcertainly not have an op- 
portunity of cultivating her acyuaintance. Be- 
sides I don't think I shall ever want to get mar- 
ried. But she was a beauty!" he concluded, 
with something like a sigh,‘and I might have 
been quite a different kind of fellow if there had 
been a chance!" And, filling his pipe, he puf- 
fed away hia temporary sentiment. 

A few words as to the reconciliation between 
Paul Gower and Kate Sabin, Their meeting, on 
the night of his grandfather's decease, was, a8 n 
matter of course, the first of mauy interviews; 
during the greater t of which they made 
each other extremely miserable. For a long 
time Kate insisted in foreing upon her lovera 
discussion from which he shrank involuntarily 
with the repugnance natural to all earnest and 


to keep you in 


senaltive souls, when challen to submit what 
is most secret and sacred to them to the certain 
hostility of others; and especially characterizing 
those who have suffered premature wrest- 


ling with the same questions. Also from an in- 
stinctive conviction of its utter unprofltablenes; 
and an irritating sense of the abeurdity of a po- 
sition which compelled him to talk theology 
while walking about the muddy streets of Lon- 
don, noctornally, with a young woman who, nol- 
1 his passion for her, had never ap- 
peared to ao little advantage in his eyes as when 
shower-bathing him with texts of Seripture iu 
tbe hope of inducing conformity with her own 
newly-adopted spiritual standard. But, at — 
she would not be persuaded to refrain. Like al 
fresh converts she burned to show her zeal in 
proselyting: she had made her father go to 
chapel for two consecutive Sundays; bad al- 
moet succeeded in quenching Tib; had a 
Richard, with the result already related, and 
uearly driven Frank out of the house, except at 
meals, What chance, then, had Paul of escap- 
ing? He sometimes went home (to be hen- 
pecked by his grandmother) in such a tete of 
commingled desperation and despondeney AS 
might, at any moment, have blazed out into vi- 
olent revolt and sudden flight, in place of the 
E departure he had contemplated; tbe 

ope of which alone prevented such an exph- 
M bao cen abroad or at home, he was 
equally wre . s 

It might have been the perception of — 
or the knowledge that she would soon have 
part with and migbt never see him again, or 
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eraot od benderoses or all ingeter, | mae ie ne 


present] wrought u revulsion in Kate's 
— Sue was not so much changed, but 
that her impulsive, ill-regulated disposition occa- 
Wloually precipitated her from one extreme to 
another. Whatever the cause, one evening, af- 
ter they bad been particularly miserable—ineo- 
much that she wept repeatedly, and he gave 
vent to language which quite horrified her— 
there occurred a crisis akin to that ending thelr 
first meeting, and with à similar though more 
lasting conclusion. It was mutually agreed that 
the points at issue should be ignored henceforth 
or left to the solution of time; sud that they 
were to love each other transcendently from the 
moment of reconelliation,——never giving ocea- 
don for future doubt, difference or suspicion. And 
Paul strove to believe that the compact made 
bin. prodigiously happy, 


CHAPTER XXT. 


(THAT NASTY, DECEITFUL CLERGYMAN WITO 
nEMAYVED SO PADLY ro POOR, DEAR RUTIN” 


The return of Ruth Gower from London to 
Th Tarva, Northamptonshire, whither it 
now mes our business to attend her, was ne- 
eelerated by n communication from Mr. Blen- 
cowe, announcing that he had contracted a bad 
cold and sore throat; which mischance would, he 
very much feared, temporarily —— him 
for the performance of his professional duties, 
This, to the old clergyman, waa a serious calam- 
ity. He liked preach of all things; indeed, 
Maced most of his happiness in appearing twice 
each Sunday in his pulpit, where he often dellv- 
ered euch long sermons as rendered him amen- 
able to village objurgation us a “spoil-pudding” 
u reproach commonly applied to such trespass- 
em on the pullence and appetite of their con- 

tions E mid-England, He had formerly 
enjoyed some local reputation for his discourses 
founded principally on his remarkable litera 
knowledge of the Scriptures: it was said there 
was no subject you could mention but he could 
cap it with an appropriate text from the Bible; 
and people had come as far as tive miles to hear 
him—s compliment he never forgot; in fact it 
sometimes betrayed him into uttempts at airing 
his eloquence on unsensonable occasions, such as 
publie meetings, visitation dinners, cl ectera 
where he had inore than once been laughed at 
or coughed down. Whenever anything hiu- 
dered his ministrations, he was particularly mis- 
erable; and so jealous of any temporary suleti- 
tute that his parishioners declared he always 
the most superannunted, wheezy, in- 

firm, incompetent old n that he was ac- 
yuainted with, or that Mr. Spackman, of Oxford, 
vould supply Bh eo is saying a good deal), in 
order to afford no opportunity for invidious com- 
"bo alleged be sure, he justified his 


thoioe by the & d difficulty of finding a young 
el a untalnted Sis cria hen,. 


therefore, Ruth read her guardian’s letter, she 
was fully apprised of the gravity of the case, and 
went home prepared to administer the proper 
amount of nurslug aud sympathy. She little 
thought, however, that circumstances were about 
tore-open what she imagined was & closed chap- 
ler In her own history. 

As Mr, Blencowe's apprehensions were more 
than realized, and ho waa so hoarse that he could 
scarcely croak forth a welcome to his ward on 
her arrival, there can be no doubt that he would 
have provided for the spiritual instruction of his 
parishioners in the usual manner, but for an 
event which furnished him, very much against 
hia inclination, with another kind of deputy 
than those dreaded by the inhabitants of Thorpe 
ret. This yc n clergyman whom his — 
a n, the Squire, very unexpectedly 
Mont butte with him from the continent, 
where he had encountered him under rather pe- 
culiar circumstances; and, with extreme good 
nature and inconsiderateness, Invited him to the 
rr in which his presence waa least 

eslrable, or at all events most likely to prove 

8 When p mers of bees os 

an'a reappearance in the v. whleh he 
had quitted In ^ manner identified with the moat 


tum to town, The reason why involves consid- 
erable retrospection. 

The gentleman was, then, as my readers have 
doubtless anticipated, no less n person than her 
*r-ultor, the Identical young clergyman whose 
quasi engagement to her, before the commence- 
ment of this story, has been more than once 
alluded to In the course of it; and, indeed, 
formed the subject of a conversation between 
the young man’s uncle, Mr. Samuel Bligh of 
tn Square, and Mr. Blencowe, as far back as 

hapter the Sixth ; or, to speak more precisely, 
2 chance reference (o the affair on the part of 

e nrehiteet, provoked Ruth's guardian into u 
rather Peppery but not entirely gratultous vindi- 
tation of hiinself nnd his ward, as therein 
recorded, The circumstances, related with no 


— 2ͤ— — 


follows:— „ Smplification, were as 


The Reverend George Bligh was a y 

young man 
d looks, good manners, and general 
social accomplishments, to say nothing of his 
— aud pspectations, had, during his 
rmer sojourn at T Parva, created quite a 
sensation in the „and rendered him an 
object of unusual interest and admiration with 
that sex which is notoriously prone to identify 
its maximum of matrimonial eligibility with his 
9 He Munt in fact, have served for a 
gni 8 beau ideal of it; though he was, perhaps, 
vivacious and pronounced a person for n 
clergyman, and could hardly have been mis- 
taken fora mere ladies’ man or pet parson, He 
had fine dark eyes, stylish features, and beauti- 
ful, black, glosy whiskers, curling ly on 
euch side of his somewhat square-set chin and 
handsome white throat (he wore rather low- 
necked cravats); also wavy halr which looked 
even blacker than his whkere—not in 
the middle, or Mr. Blencowe would 8 
have suspected liim of high-church proclivities, 
but unexceptionably (not to say evangeli } 
on one side. His voice was deep snd b 
modulated, and he preached with so much good 
taste that with most — it passed muster for 
eloquence; and he could be even more agrec- 
able over the dinner-table, or in the drawing- 
room thanin the pulpit. His manners exhib- 
ited that easy self-possession which springs from 
My URS with society and a conscionsness 
of the ability to please; while bia natural quick- 
ness of perception ena him to adapt himself 
to most audiences with readier facility than the 
m of English clergymen, in whom may 
Eenerally be detected & distinct consciousness of 
their cloth, notwithstanding their deserved rep- 
utation of freedom from professional primisli- 
ness—and in some Instances an involuntary ex- 
pectation of deference which forbida confidence 
and cordiality, Perhaps Mr. Bligh occasionally 
erred in the other direction, for there were those 
who thought him too ble to be very sin- 
cere, and distrusted that bis winning qualities 
originated in mere approbativeness—the love of 
shining—and partook rather of the nature of 
flowers than t; but sueh critics were very 
likely Jealous of his success with the ladies, and 

necessarily quite in the minority at Tho 
Parva, with the simple inhabitants of which he 
soon became 8 popular. Nor did 
they like him any the less for a tradition that he 
had been rather “gay” at college; Indeed It was 
understood that he had entered the Church 
more in accordance with the wish of his father, 
the Dean, than his own inclinations. It was 
very shortly after assuming diaconal orders, aud 
preliminary to his contemplated induction to a 
remarkably good a in the paternal diocese, 
that he eame to the Hall on a visit, and made 
we AN appearance in southern Northampton- 


[To be continued. ] 


Tux NEW EDUCATIONAL BY8STEM IN ITALY. 
A cable despatch from Rome Informa us that 
the Italian Senate has just approved the bill for- 
bidding theological instruction in the public 
schools. When we remember Italy as Italy waa 
twenty years ago, it is impoesible to refuse to ad- 
mit this simple announcement reveals n 
revolution which is one of the most wondrous in 
modern times. The action of the Italian Sen- 
ate ls Important mainly for the reason thal It 

roves that In the ancient stronghold of Cathol- 
elan the Church is no longer the ruling power. 
This will be a fresh source of sorrow to the veu- 
erable Pontiff, who is already overburdened with 
cares.—N. Y. Herald. 

— ä " 

The Rev. George F. Pentecost," says the In- 
dependent, is fast defining his position In Boston. 
Besides aggravating the Rev. Dr. Fulton, by 
avowing bis belief in the right of free speech in 
the matter of opening the public library on the 
Sabbath, he has imitated the coup dc Cuyler by 
introducing Miss Smiley into hls pues and 
now he has Invited to his communion-table ‘all 
who love the Lord.’ If this is the beginning, 
what will the end be?“ 
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ALPINE ROSES, 


UY RACHEL POMEROY, 


On the awfal Alpine smumits— 
„ Under snows— 
Where the climber, wenry-fooled, 
Heldom goes ; 


Where the bloodlIess Helen mrely 
Shows Jls hend. 

Tilossom, so they tell me, flowers 
Roay red; 


Diossom roses fragrnt-petadlet, 
Dyed with morn, 

On whose tender steraleta never 
Grows a thorn, 


Nature's commoner condi tious 
Mind them not 

Up among the thundem, somehow, 
They're forgot. 


Now, tC it be fact I sny not; 
OT, You nee, 
lean paly tell the story 
Told to me. 
Maybe ‘ilsa plaintive legend 
1 don't Know) 
Spun from some forgotten menging, 
Long ngo. 


But they any if you transpinut this 
Vestal fair. 


Give LLinellower influences, 
Blander alr, 


Make tt leave lls mountain covert, 
ihren te einig Ix kone! 
vere Lt clang In lonely purene 
Like n star: e 
lu the valley where you set it— " 
At Pared foet— 
Though [t galu à bloom inore ample, 
reath more sweet ; 


Though Une kindly Ureeges fun it 
In tt fec? 


Through euch velo a sumnier curreut 
Shyly stent; 


Thoumi the ſorvid suns compel tt 
J it burn 


With the passion of the truples 
In its turn,— 


Yet shall trouble, unexpeeter, 
Stab ft through, 

And a compensating angulsir 
All nudo: 


For this virgin, valloy-nurtared, 
Glucfer-born, 

Now first feels the pricking finger 
of n thoro. 


Had yor left 1t in tts cloister 
Th 


ere above, 
Naver thrilled tis heart with longing, 
Nor with love; 


Let no low-complatning zephyr 
Come to woo,— 

‘Twould bave had n palpless baing, 
Joyless, Loo. 


Had t never known the day god 


lery kiss, 
"Twould have lost the pang of living, 
And the blias + 


‘Twould have stald—a tranced Undine— 
Cloud-ca) ed, 

Now—Experience hath woke it— ë 
Which were best? 


—The Independent, 
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Bt, Clair street, Toledo. 
Ea — 

Rev. Mr. Seaver, of Davenport, Iowa, writes 
to the Liberal Christian "that Unitarianism lias 
little reason to anticipate substantial and contin- 
ued assistance from the advocates of freo re- 


ligion," We are somewhat surprised that this. 


had not been discovered before. 
_—_—— ——J—9—— 

Rev. Dr. Fulton (Baptist) thinks it doubtful 
"if New Eugland can be sald to havea relig- 
jou.” Is it possiblo—and Dr. Fulton himself a 
religious teacher in that locality for many years! 
But perhaps this latter fact throws some light on 


the former. 
—— 


Rev. Mr. Hepworth, of New Vork, preached 
the other Sunday about "Eating, Drinking, and 
Dying." Mr. Hepworth knows all about the 
first two parts of his subject us well as any man, 
but we dare say he has ns yet had uo experience 
vf the latter. 


— M + — 

The Earlville (Ill.) Zranseript says "the 
heaven and bell of the Church should be in this 
world; they are now too far off to be effective,” 
Would it not be better to have no “heaven” or 
"hell" at all, but a virtuous love of right and 
hatred of wrong, without thought of reward or 
punishment? 


A Western. Unitarlan minister says that “the 
first task in starting a Unitarian Society in a new 
field is to convince the community that Unita- 
riauism is respectable," We should suppose 
that the first thing in order, under uch cireum- 
stances, would be to conyince the community 
that Unitarianism is true. This being the hard- 
est task should not be left till the last, 


LI 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth (Orthodox) says that he 
accepts Christianlty because ‘it has lasted elgh- 
teen hundred years, aud that is its best proof." 
But Buddhiam has lasted much longer, and 
counts more followers to-day than Christianity. 
If that is your "best proof,“ Mr. Hepworth, you 
will excuse us if we still remain uncon- 
vinced. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in reply to the question, 
„Are there answers to prayers of faith ?" says: 
“JT regard that as ono of tho questions of the fu- 
ture." But why should he? Does not Mr. 
Beecher believe his Savlor when he says, ‘Ask, 
nud ye shal receive’? And does he not believe 
St. James when he says that any man may "ask 
of God, and It shall be given him"? We are 
very much afraid Mr. Beecher ls not Orthodox 
as to the Bible and prayer, 


— . —ÜUä— 

Rev. J. D. Fulton, Inte pastor of the Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church, In Boston, says that “the 
true reason why the so-called wealthy and cul- 
tured are not converted to Christ is that they 
will not come to Christ." We might retort and 
any that the true reason why Mr. Fulton is not 
aradical la because he will not be a radical. In 
the first ease, however, common sense and rea- 
son have something to do with the “Will not; 
but in the last ease, have they ? 

Er diea 

The Boston Investigator says: Among the 
five thousand papers, more or fess, published in 
the United States, we only kuow of one at the 
present time that can be truly said to be wholl y 
or thoroughly devoted to the improvement, util- 
ity, nud happiness of mankind in (hig wortd. 
That peculiar, eccentric, and, many people 
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think, erazy paper, is the Boston Investigator" 
To say nothing of self-complacency, is not our 
honored friend of the Jnvcstígetor a little open 
to the charge of (this) worldliness ? 


— oo 
Rev. C. H, Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich,, 
told the Western Unitarian Conference, which 
met recently at Chicago, that “Unitarianism ia 
dying out in the West.“ Mr. Brigham is a well 
informed man, and we believe this has for some 
time been his opinion about Unitarianism in the 
West, But this occurrence in the West is only 
indicative of what must not remotely transpire 
in the East. When a denomination becomes 
stagnant in its ideas, revolving on the pivot of 
‘faith in Christ" reduced to ita lowest terms, the 
only merelful fate which is reserved for it is 
death. 


— — 

The Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, writing iu the 
December number of the Contemporary Review 
upon “The Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Reotoh "Theology," says of Scotland: ‘While 
Conservatism, though in a diminishing degres, 
reigns in the pulpit, Llberalism reigns in the 
press; and in the Protestant country most pro- 
verbial for Its theological unanimity influential 
and representative Journals may almost any day 
be wen waging a scornful war against the tra- 
ditional orthodoxy.” The same statement 
might be made even more emphatically of the 
United States. V. E. A. 


— — 
A correspoudent informs me that in the State 
of New York the property of clergymen is ex- 
empted from taxation to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars. If the same exemption were 
extended to all, there would be no ground for 
complaint; but why this favoritivm to the 
clergy? Isa poor doctor or shoemaker or farmer 
lesa to bo pitied and helped than a poor minis- 
ter? Justice knows no class legislation, But 
Christianity has educated the American peoplo 
to have no sense of justice In matters of this sort. 
It is time for the liberals to be earnest in de- 
mauding JUSTICE FOR ALL AND FAVORS FOR 
NONE. F: E. A. 


— 

There ls u paper published in Chicago, called 
The Reatitulion, which says it “advocates the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on the 
earth, with the Christ as the King of kings, and 
the immortal saints as jolnt-heirs with him in 
the government of the nations; the restoration 
of Israel; the literal resurrection of the dead; 
the immortalization of the righteous, and the 
final destruction ‘of the wicked; eternal life 
only through Christ; n hearty bellef of the Glos- 
pel, repentance, and Immersion, as pre-requisites 
to the forgiveness of sins; aud a holy life as es- 
sential for final salvation.” We would respect- 
fully move to amend, by striking out all after 
the word ‘advocates,” and before the words 
“a holy life,’ ete. We should then think that 
paper had some reason for existing, 

7 — dali z 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, with his character- 
istic refinement of taste, is opposed to the re- 
moval of the Bible from the publle schools be- 
cause he does not wish, as he says, "to atand in 
the association of those meu who, born in the 
ditch of the political caucus, have been cursed 
to crawl on their belly through the slush and 
slime of partisanship, demanding the expulsion 
in order to please the forelgn vote, and anxious to 
lick the filthy heel of the emigrant before he had 
time to wash his feet!" But the elegant and 
evangelical Talmage further remarks that he 
has ''a better argument" yet! Hesays: "I con- 
tend that this is n supreme book from the hands 
of a Supreme Being, and has a right to go any- 
where. If that Bible were written for all lands 
and ages, who are you tocome up and suy lo the 
Lord Almighty: ‘You may send that Bible any 
where, bnt not into our common schools?" We 
may be mistaken, but the impression under 
which we labor is that it was not "the Lord Al- 
mighty" who put the Bible into the common 
schools, but the zealous sectarlauy and honest 
bigots; these put it there, and these seem de- 
termined to keep it there. The burden of proof 
ison them to show that “ihe Lord Almighty" 
hus any interest in the suecess of their pet 
purpose, 


PAUBE. 


What a busy, striving, n world 

The hard surface of the ee. ME Rd 
trodden on by the restless feet of Unronging men 
emits a daily din like to but proportionally 
greater than that of pans beaten by tumult-loy- 
ing urchins; and the sound goes up to fret the 
calm, deep spaces overhead, If it would all go 
up, we would not mind; but much of it 
here and splitsour ears, Wesometimes not only 
tire of working ourselves, but of seeing othem 
work so incessantly. Shirking, indolent idie 
ness Ís a crime against the material interests of 
maukind; but chronic, everlasting, surface busy- 
nesi, that excludes wise leisure and lime for 
thought and meditation, is no less a crime 
against the higher interests of the human mind 
nnd soul. 


America is emphatleally a nation of workers 
and on many accounts it is well she is; but va 
Americans need moro to cultivate the really fine 
art of intelligent resting and reereation. Every 
man and woman ought to beso situated that 
they ean afford to rest from toll, not only when 
the body and the brain are weary, but also when 
the heart and the spirit clalm their rights, This 
will be the case, when capital and labor are 
rightly adjusted and come to be mutual friends, 
not foes; and also when personal greed, mercen- 
ary ambition, and lusane love of ostentalion and 
finery are reduced to lowest terms, ani pure 
tastes, simple habits, and reasonable wants pre- 
side in our lives and homes, But at present our 
vation is a great mart, full of achemers and plot- 
ters and traders, who buy and sell and make gain 
of everything on earth, and of some things above 
the earth and which ought to be kept unearthy. 
Itis a great workshop full of incessant tollen, 
who are covered all over with the sticky sweat 
of drudgery, which stops not only the pores of 
their skin, but the poresof their minds and souls 
as well. Capital, which should be so wise aud 
80 beneficent, is selfish and greedy, and has put 
a yoke on labor; and our factories and mines, 
our great railways and city thoroughfares, our 
plantations and farms are crowded with the 
millions who toil continually but for a bare sub- 
sistence, and all the while grow more and more 
unconscious of other wauts than those of the 
body. Our hands are busy at the expense of our 
heads and hearts. We have woven on our 
looms of industry a grand materlal civilization ; 
but now we ought to make that the'ground-work 
on which we will stamp the features of n 
higher civilization yet, one which shall include 
all the noble and graceful qualities of mind 
nnd heart and soul. We want no privileged or 
genteel class of Idlers in this country; no false 
and harmful distinctiona between the workers 
aud the people of leisure. But we do need that 
all our people should be able to have leisure, and 
abundance of it, at proper times, and that they 
should be taught how to use it, Our need i» 
that we relieve men and women from the neces- 
sity of drudgery; that we restrain them from the 
mad spirit of speculation; that we induce them 
to moderate thelr wants, correct their habits, 
purify their tastes; that we inspire them with a 
love of the beautiful, an aspiration for the good, 
a lofty devotion to the true. 


To our mind, oue of the very fluest saylngs of 
the old Jewish Scripture, or of any Scripture, is 
this: He still, and know that T um God." We 
must be still; that la, we must have calm, tran- 
quil, peaceful minds and hearts, unperturbed by 
envious competitions, heated strifes, aud ragiug 
passions,—we must thus be still, if we would 
have any deep knowledge, any true wisdom. 
We all shall be the worst kind of materialists, 
knowing no God above us or within us, if we do 
not take time to be still; to go in on ourselves, 
and find out how high and deep and broad our 
natures are, bow close the heavens and hells to 
our life, how near the Infinite to our finite, We 
inust take time to withdraw now and then from 
whatever distracts, frets, and angers us,—from 
whatever gives employment most to our lower 
faculties, and makes least claim upon our higher, 
alu look at it all at nrm's length, as ib were, 
and sev if we are really doing wisely and well, if 
we are living our best life, if we are making 
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a rogrem. We do not need to “get 
rn the Church In such a crisis would 
hat we only need la to cultivate 
the religion of our natures,—the natural religion 
that belongs to us; the religion that brings out 
the beat that isin us and shows us the best that 
janbove va; that orders and preserves the right 
relation of all our parts and faculties; that makes 
us wise and not foolish, rational and not reck- 
lees, deep and notahallow, Let us bestill long 
enough to let all that fs not of us pass by us, and 
all that belongs to us overtake us; long enough 
io see that we are worked upon as well as 
called to work, Let us pause in our haste and 
worry and Irritation, until we shall have time to 
obwrve Nature; and see that she, because she 
works profoundly, works slowly and works 


tell us; but w. 


quietly. —— -— - 
DO ANIMALS HAVE SOULS? 


Mr. A, Ervin, of Lebanon, Oregon, earnestly 
requests an answer to his inquiry whether the 
woul ia not the mind, and, If so, whether beasts 
have notaouls, ‘‘All animal life,“ he says, has 
mind; for according to my bellef animals could 
never move without a mind,—not so much as 


ons muscle, Is the mind the will-power? Ifso, 


you cannot move your finger without willing it 


to move?" 


More difficult queries than these could not 


emily be propounded to one who Is at all con- 


versant with modern Investigation and thought 


on the subject. It Is eusy to start with arbitrary 
definitions of mind, soul, spirit, and so forth, 
and then proceed to explain facta in accordance 
with a theory. It ia not so easy to start with 
mind as It manifests itself to observation and 
cousclousness, and then proceed to a satisfactory 
definition, Mental phenomena are so compli- 
cated and obscure, and obey laws so little under- 
stood, that those are the most reticent on the 
w;ect who have studied It most faithfully. I 
have long been Inclined, with Mr, Ervin, to ad- 
mit the essential Identity of all mental action, 
and to see in animals the cruder and ruder mau- 
Mfestations of the same wonderful faculties which 
constitute the glory of man. If the evolution- 
philosophy ia true (and I do not see how to 
escape it), the human mind, whatever in its 
weence lt may be, is a fine development of fac- 
nitiea which exlat in germ in lower forms of life. 

Animals exhibit will-power; if will-power is 
(he proof of mind, it is difficult to deny that 
they have mind», From this admission some 
infer that, if men are immortal, animals must 
de. While I have no objection whatever to 
hoping immortality for animala as much as for 
men, I think the logic of this inference some- 
what lame. Out of fifty seeds, perhaps only one 
develops; and it is concelvable that the seeds of 
mind have no permanence,—fail to develop Into 
enduring lndividualities,—unless they are eu- 
dowed with auch original vitality as Is possible 
only in beings sa highly organized as men. But 
it would In this case be difficult to draw such a 
line aa to class all men as immortal and all ani- 
mals as mortal; for some animals actually ap- 
pear more intellectual than some men, The 
Worst brutes are two-legged brutes, 

Whether all life, as auch, ia indestructible,— 
whether every seed of mind, as I have expressed 
Il, is destined to grow, increase, and develop ul- 
imately into something powerful and valuable 
enough to achieve a permanent being,—is a 
question that must suggest itself to everybody 
who does not dogmatically deny the possibility 
of a higher evolution thun is visible to the eye. 
The universe is very large. It may be lawful to 
tonslder it as deep un It is extended; that is, to 
take for granted that our five senses do not let 
w Into the whole secret of oven that with which 
they deal most intimately. A sixth sense would 
revolutionize all our science and even our com- 
mouest conceptions of things. What renson have 
We tosuppoee that all existence Ia such ns to come 
under the cognizance of human eyes, enm, and 
noses? We touch reality only at a few points, 
A those only on the surface. No one could 
Mes profounder conviction than I that there is 

Y one method of studying it, and that the 
"'rictest scientific method. But also no one 

have n profounder conviction than I that 
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science is a baby yet; that its career is only just 
beginning; that it little comprehends the mag- 
ey of Its own future; that problems which 
now scouts as ridiculous it may yet, w 
wiser, bend its every energy to selva, ' — € 
at its grandest height, it will find infinitles still 
unexplored; that, the wiser jt grows, the surer it 
will be that it cannot with only five senses bring 
all Nature under examination; that the expan- 
sion of its horizon and the Intension of its visual 
power will be accompanied with increasing mod- 
esty, nnd a self-knowledge that will dispel some 
of the sophomoric concelt that now proves its 
immaturity; and, in short, that it will find the 
regiona of its own higler investigations stretch- 
ing away so far beyond its ken that it will less 
and less deal in confident negations respecting 
the unknown, , 

Perhaps I may seem to havo ed hopeless! 
from the subject T began ig e truth is it 
reminds me of the road Mr. Emerson once men- 
tioned as tapering off into a cow-path tbat ter- 
minated in a squirrel-track aud ran up a tree. 
The farther I travel it, the less do I seem to arrive. 
I should be afraid to answer the questions of 
my Oregon friend very positively. Bensts may 
have souls; I hope they have with all my heart, 
if they can ever come to know what to do with 
them. Some of their supposed superiors have 
not learned that lesson yet, and find no use for 
their souls but to crowd them out of sight as fast 
as possible. Better have no soul at all than des- 
pise its guiding volce. While so many of my 
fellows evince no yitality that is not wholly ex- 
plieable as mere reflex-action, I feel more inter- 
ested in discovering whether all men have souls 
than in discovering whether beasts have them. 
But I am disposed to take a cheerful view of both 
cases, and look forward hopefully to the day 
when the word “soullessness” shall drop out of 
the dletlonaries. F. E. A. 


—— 
REPORTING SERMONS, 


"The Independent comes very near to insinu- 
A hors the New 1 ry mn m O. — 
‘rothingham’s organ. says although 
Mr. Frothingbam preaches in a ‘rather — 
hall,’ ‘two-thirds of the seats perhaps being ob- 
oued) his usual large and fashionable ċongre- 
gation' is constantly mentioned in the Herald, 
even when Dra. Taylor, Hall, Chapin, Tyng, 
Beecher, &c., are * by in silence.’ ‘Last 
Sunday Dr. Robinson's church was densely 
crowded in the morning, and Dr. Bellows’ In 
the evening, to hear George MacDonald preach ; 
and the 7ferald of Monday knows nothing about 
it. But Mr. Frothingham's lending columns re- 
mained undisturbed. We don't understand it.’ 
Perhaps the Free Rellgionists have raised a be- 
cret-service fund of a million of dollars, and the 
Herald has been subsidized in their interest.” 

The above paragraph, which is tuken from 
the Christian Register, furnishes a good text for 
a ‘few remarks.” Of coume the last clause of 
it is facetious; the editor of the Register is in- 
capable of entertaining the thought that either 
the preacher in question, or any friend, or the 
Association whereof he is an unworthy member, 
paya the Jerald for printing the very brief and 
exceedingly incorrect reports of the Sunday ser- 
mons. Even the best-intentloned travesties 
eommand no price from the persons "taken 
off An officer of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion (we mean the Convention for “medieval- 
iziug" the Constitution of the United States) ac- 
cused the Free Religious Association of import- 
ing and employing a German professor—Dr. 
Büchner probably—at n salary of ten thousand 
dollars, to disseminate atheism in America. But 
even that imaginative Christinn would hardly 
charge the F. R. A. with bribing the Herald to 
lampoon its owu president. 

Not that the Jerald means to lampoon, enri- 
enture, or even misrepresent. Its reporls are 
made stupidly, ignorantly, blunderingly, but 
In sufficiently good faith. They do about a4 
much justice to one mab as to another, But, 
with all our disrespect for preaching, we contend 
that it does require a certain modicum of intelli- 
gence fo report sermons; brains enough, for 
example, to distinguish what a speaker does not 
say froni what he does; what he aMrms from 
what he denies; what he advocates from what 
he opposes, "This achievement commonly proves 
too arduous for the serihe who represents the 
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r small hall" 


But the Herald does ita oblique best. Tt doen, 
however, ns is correctly observed, diligently 
omit to give accounts of sermons by the leading 
"Orthodox divines.” Bellows is faithfully 
passed by. Chapin has a notice now nnd then i 
but Hall, Prentice, Rogers, Montgomery, the 
Tyngs, Schenck, Adams, Hastings, and tho 
alxty or seventy other men of might, have their 
professional existence duly unrecognized. Tha 
ronson is—if we may be allowed the conjectare— 
that everybody knows precisely what they will 
say on any given theme; thelr views are famil- 
jar, and their mode of expressing them is com- 
mon-place, There is no need of inquiring what 
any of the above-named gentlemen will any. 
"hey say the same things all the time; they do 
not suggest any new thought; they give no new 
setting to old thoughts, The suspicion that Dr. 
Chapin may by accident say something fresh, 
nttraets an occasional reporter to hia tabernacle ; 
but the dead certainty that none of the others 
will, keeps the inquiring spirits away. 

The Herald bestows ite attentions, such ay 
they are, on the Roman Catholics and the Ra- 
tlonalists, putting In a little padding between, 
to propitiate the Protestant Christians, The 
Romanists and the Rationallsts represent tho 
two living and opposite powers, and the Herald, 
as n live organ, is interested in no others, 
Romaniam stands for one theory of religion, 
contends mightily for it, makea conquests by 
force of it; it is dignified, able, aggresive, posi- 
tive,—has a great future in its hope, as well as n 
great past In its memory, Rationalism stands 
for the opposite theory of religion; contends for 
it according to its ability, and In its name casts 
out devils. The champions of Romanism may 
be nelther wise nor eloquent, but their principle 
of spiritual authority is a conceru of vital in- 
terest to all men. The preachers of Rationalism 
may Jack both talent and learning, but their 
principle of spiritual liberty is a concern of vital 
importance to all men. And the paper that 
professes to heed every vital concern, making no 
account of the cathedral In the one case, or of 
the “rather small" and partially filled hall In 
the other, lays the statement of each. before the 
public. 

That the Herald has reported no one more 
fulthfully than Mr. George Hepworth, a mere 
rhetorieian, la very true; but it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Hepworth professed to lead off a 
new departure, aud still professes to do that. 
When it shall be understood, as soon It will be, 
that he is simply an old-fashioned Protestant, 
endowed more than the rest with the "gift of 
tongues;" that he has nothing new, and no- 
thing that deserves to be old, to say,—he will be 
stricken from the number of the noticed. 

Mr. Beecher is always reported, for he is the 
prince of liberala—without knowing it. His 
words are significant ou the side of freedom, 
however they may tell In favor of technical 
Orthodoxy of opinion. 

As for the special honor of being exhibited or 
shown upon Monday morning by the Herald, 
it is perhaps well enough to say that the victims 
are consoled in their pain simply by the feeling 
that they are suffering In n good cause. 


0. B. F. 
- — 


SAINTLY MURDER. 


There is a foundling hospital in Montreal cou- 
nected with the “Gray Nunnery." The Truc 
Witness (Roman Catholic) thus sums up its oper- 
ations :— 

"|f out of the six hundred and elghty-three 
children born and sent to the Foundling lum 
In 1872 only forty-one have been saved to the 
earthl eo ana] „six hundred and forty-two 
have leen gained to the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
True, the Foundling Hospital has for one of its 
objects—an object which it does its best to at- 
tain—the pbysical relief — ane tender v 
committed to its cares, an 16 prolongation o 
their existence upon earth; but its maln objects 
are spiritual.” 

Can the most bigoted Churehman convince 
himself that this fearful mortality of ninety-four 
per cent. is necessary ? Would not the moat ut- 
terly athelstic science; that should save the lyos 
of even half these Tite victims, bo n noble and 
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beautiful sight, compared with the saintly ignor- 
ance that lets them die, aud consoles itself with 
the thought that its main objects are spiritual” ? 
Yet how much this symbolizes in our whole 


treatment of poverty and sin! 
T. W. II. 


Á 


Communicntions. 


THE EFFECT OF REVIVALS. 


The air for the past wiuter lias been so full of 
Ede feeling, it cannot be Inopportune to 
offer some strictures upon the tone and method 
of the prevailing religious activity, and to nt- 
tempt an estimate of its value and influence. 
This can be done for any useful end only by 

roceedlug from strictly human na contra-dis- 
Hinguish from pm ice assumptions. For 
whatever benefit may be supposed to accrue in 
the next world as the consequence of a religious 
experience in this, lt is an esential imperti- 
nence, and an offence to all right thinking or 
feeling, to introduce such a consideration as a 
motive or guide for conduct; for all thought of 
our condition in the next world, considered as 
distinct and separate from inherent personal 
moral qualities, is a pernicious infatuation of the 
mind. 

It may be admitted that some reénforeement 
of moral motives results from a religious experi- 
ence such as Protestant. Christianity labors for; 
that a more scrupulous observance of the ac- 
cepted moralities and proprieties of conduct 1s 
effected by it; and that there is, when the char- 
acter is naturally earnest, something of an in- 
crense in the spirit of self-sacrifice. But all this 
is at the expense of what are called the ‘‘intel- 
lectual virtues," That is to say, the subject of 
this experience, just in proportion as it is deep 
and earnest, suffers a positive moral deteriora- 
tion of the intellect, especially in relation to all 
that body of doctrine taken iu with the religious 
experience, and which Is supposed to be the in- 
tellectual basis and support of it. To illustrate, 

The ebaracter of Job ia in my judgment the 
most remarkable nnd impressive that has come 
down to us from antiquity. Indeed, in the sim- 
ple grandeur of bis moral and religious charac- 
ter his equal is not found in any literature, sa- 
ered or profane, His adherence to truth, his 
implicit reliance on his own integrity, without 
regard to what might befall him,—with no 
hope of help in this world or the next (if indeed 
he bad any notion of a next world at all),—is au 
exhibition of moral nnd religious exaltation of 
the very highest type. But Job was n "pagan." 
He certainly was not a Christian—was not even 
nJew. Ofthe plun of salvation" he had never 
heard—had not eveu heard of the Jewish Mes- 
sinh. He was a simple child of Nature, strip 
of every adventitious aid; with only the naked 
earth under his feet, the starry vault above him, 
and within him just that and only that which a 
common Father vouchsafes to every earnest and 
devout soul. He had no “Revelation’’—had 
nothing but what belongs to every human 
being. 

New, to the exclusive claims of Christianity 
to everything that is highest and best in human 
thought aud history, such n character is an 
offence. It therefore behooves that Job should 
be Christianized, It must be made to appear 
that his greatness of soul came from some dim 
knowledge at least of the scheme of redemption 
und n life beyond the grave. It so happens that 
there are expressions from his lips into which, 
without much seeming violence, such ideas can 
be forced, Of course that interpretation will not 
bear criticism, but it is plausible for the p s 
Any ordinarily intelligent reader, by a little 
attention to the scope of the argument of that 
sublime m, should be able to see at once that 
the words, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
have no more reference to Christ than they have 
to President Grant. And it would be equally 
clear to such a reader that those other words, 
"In my flesh shall I see God," have no more 
reference to the Resurrection than they have ta 
the nebular hypothesis. Job did not fec] the 
need of any ''Hedeemer." He knew himself to 
be a man of integrity, and he relied upon that 
and that alone, so far us the administration of 
the Divine government was concerned. In that 
very thing consisted his moral and religious 

reatness, True, he suffered poignantly a loss of 
the confidence, sympathy, and respect of 
men, to which he felt himself entitled, —.— 
over, that profoundest of all problems, how to 
reconcile the course of events in this world with 
the Divine justice, perplexed him beyond mena- 
ure. The theory on that subject which his 
friends adopted drove them to the conclusion 
that Joh was an exceptionally wicked man. 
Job's calamities were in their opinion at once a 
proof of his wickedness and a deserved punish- 
ment for it. From such an unjust imputation 
Job needed to be vindicated; and the word ren- 
slered "Redeemer" js misleading and unfortun- 
ate, Itshould have been. rendered Vindieatar, 
After Job had failed, with all his arguments and 
eloquence, to show his friends thant whatever 
the true theory of the Divine Eovernment might 


theirs at least was an erroneous one and ter- 


ribly unjust in Its inferences as to him, he had 


no resource but to reassert with utmost vehe- 
mence his innocence, and his conviction that the 
man was living who should completely vindl- 
eate him and restore to him his lost reputation. 
And not only 80; but that, reinstated in his for- 
mer rity, he should regain hls health and 
stand up his own vindicator in the fact that all 
that prosperity which they would accept as the 
only evidence of Divine favor should be restored 
to him. And it so turned out. Yet I have on 
my centre-table a large illustrated po Bible, 
containing running comments on the text, or 
rather reflections designed apparently as aids 
and incitements to Evangelical piety. On the 
text under consideration, the comments run 
something after this fashion: ‘The faith which 
Job had in a living Redeemer, in what Christ 
had done for him, and his hope of a resurrec- 
tion, enabled him to rise above temporal ills. 
Those blessed words of triumphant faith, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liteth,! “ and so forth. 

Now to this illustrative example of Job it may 
be replied : ‘Well, au erroneous interpretation of 
n Bible text, if honestly made, and especially if 
not detrimental to morality and religion, is no 
great matter," True, it Ia not; and if that were 
all it would hardly justify the reference, The 
quality of piety nursed upon such aliment might 
be open to suspicion, whether we consider the 
interpretation as the result of mere intellectual 
imbecility without any conscious falsifying of the 
text, or as & deliberate fraud. Upon the latter 
supposition, even though made in the supposed 
juterest of true piety, it would call forth the 
honest indignation of all good men. But it is 
hardly supposable, in the present Instance, that 
aman of reputable standing would wilfully fal- 
sify the record and make the sacred page itself 
the vehicle of his fraud. Nor would that illus- 
trate the point sought to be made in this paper, 
which ja ns toa mischief more subtile than a 
conscious fraud, and vastly more destructive to 
true progress. 

Consider for a moment the intellectual thral- 
dom which gives birth to such an error. What 
competency, however learned he may be, does 
such & man carry to the ö — of any 
question nearly related to his religious convic- 
tions and theories? He has not that disqualifi- 
cation merely of which a high-minded judge is 
conscious, when he «declines to upon any 
question involving his near relatives or his own 
. — interest. The mood of his mind is vastly 
ower and more disqualifylug for every pu g 
of truth. He starts off, makes it a matter of au- 
preme moral obligation to start off, in every in- 
vestigation, with the firm conviction that Christ 
is the supreme fact In the universe—the fact to 
which in every department of thought “eve 
knee must bow." His Intellect is committed, 
by the whole force of hig moral and religious 
nature, to the entire Evangelical theory, which 
theory he believes is the sole basis and Justifica- 
tion not only of his own religious e ence but 
of every other that is worthy of the name. He 
haa, to n with, accepted the whole Christian 
scheme, and has — r it under the fall con- 
vietion that he would be eternally lost if he did 
not; that God is ey dee enmity with him for 
not havin accepted it before. Now what qual- 
ifications for a fair Cg cog does such an in- 
tellectual mood afford? The first step ia nn ab- 
juration of the only true method of Inquiry. 
An implicit reliance upon the result of a cool 
and normal intellectual process of reasoning is 
believed to be Aper of a rebellious heart. Once 
let any rational creature become so demoralized 
as to lose confidence in the essential rectitude of 
his Intellectual faculties, and he is ready for the 
acceptance of any vagary he finds afloatin the air 
about him, or any absurdity which an excited im- 
agination may suggest. Christ is the truth: of 
course he is. He says, “Iam the Truth," That 
being settled beyond any dispute or question, we 
bave a basis on which to build, an infallible test 
of all truth. Be sure then to hold fast to Christ, 
and you haye the surest guarantee against error 
of thought as well os of practice. 

The character of this tenure, so far as it is 
merely religious, consists in preserving a pro- 
foundly devotional frame of mind; but &o far as 
intellectual processes are concerned, it consists in 
resisting every doubt, in never sò much as for n 
moment entertaining the thought of a remote 
ossibility of any fundamental error in the 
;vangelien] scheme, and in taking It for granted 
that all the sceptical tions of modern lis- 
torical and scleutific criticism are instigated by n 
heart at enmity with God, This is substantially 
the intellectual condition of one greatly under 
the revival influence, and in which he ap- 
ponies any E nearly related to his relig- 
ous theories. His intellect haa lost n certain 
balance, a venato MUN tone and attitude, 
which renders it unfit for the performance of its 
rightful functions; namely, to be the supreme 
unbiased arbiter for every rational creature of 
What is true in thought and right in life. 

E. D. S. 

CLEVELAND, Ohlo, March 30, 187, 
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I any what I believe to-day, If it contradics all 

I said yesterday.—Fmernon>” 


THE ORIGIN or LIFE. 


In the first place, at the " 
one singular, universal fact. Al] ee e find 
out exception, high or low, of whatever ul with- 
complexity or simplicity of structure origins “4 
from eggs, and from eggs of the same phas itt 
I do not mean to be understood that then ber. 
other mode of multiplying. Some an 
corals for instauce, many hydroids, 2 bu 
low organisms, reproduce themselves by buit 
or by division of the parent stock, But they 


also, at some time or other 
thus bear their testimon to tie gene 


Nature which applies to the wi i 

dom without exception. Indeed, ue! kin » 
plants has the same structure ag the &o-enll d 
ovarian egga in animals, and thus we may ed 


N b 
great law ap 


researches on the egg of the dog and t 


announced that the mammal has 

identical with that of all other pier — * 
with that of articulates, molluska, and r $ 
The discovery of this universal law that all or- 
ganized beings multiply by the same mean ix 
certainly one of the greatest and most atarin 
9 of modern times. It gives te 

e broadest ground for our inquiry into their 
ultimate relations, since they have all one slart- 
ing point. At first it may seem to simplify the 
inquiry; but the moment we leave the polnt at 
which all animals secm alike, and enter y 
the various phases of transformations to be goue 
through before they reach tbe adult condition 4 
field of study opens before us sufficient to fil 
many lifetimes. We come upon a seriea of phe- 
nomenn of the deepest interest, but ofen in 
their first aspect very perplexing. "There are 
transient phases in the growth of the higher 
animals, during which they resemble the per- 
manent final conditions of adult animala lower 
down in the same type; having, that fs, a like 
structure, but of inferior development, | These 
comparisons cannot, however, he carried on out: 
side the limits of one and the same type. You 
may compare a quadruped in certain phases of [ix 

wth with the adult condition of some lower 
inds of vertebrates, and be amazed ut the re- 
semblance; but you cannot carry the compar- 
ison over into the type of articulates, or into any 
other type of the animal kingdom based upon a 
different plan. Within each type, the develop- 
ment has a character ns distinct as the plan on 
which the type is built. An insect, forinstance, 
can never at any time of its development, after 
it has passed out of that universal condition of 
the ovarian egg to which I alluded, be compared 
to an oyster or a fish, but it through 
hases where it can hardly be distinguished 
rom a worm; that is, in the course of Its devel- 
opment it bears a transient likeness to the adult 
condition of a being standing lower in the ‘ype 
of articulates to which they both belong, In 
short, every animal belonging to any ono of the 
higher groups, during the transformations by 
which he reaches the adult state, may 
through modified conditions, in each of which 
lie resembles some being of his own type of the 
animal kingdom for whom that condition i 
final. Enough Is known of the trausformations 
of animals now, to make this generalization a 
perfuctly trustworthy one; although the number 
of illustrations is small. The study of embry- 
ology is exceedingly difficult, and the sacrifice 
of specimens is very t in order to obtain the 
complete history of the growth of any one sai- 
mal, The progress of these investigations must 
necessarily be slow, because they are so labori- 
ous nnd so costly; but they have already s 
sumed sequence and coherence enough to affonl 
a sound basis for the result I have just given. 
While the —.— of growth and resemblance 
have been followed, the limitations keeplug each 
primary type within its own boundaries have 
not been sufficiently considered, and are, in- 
deed, generally wholly lost sight of, This vare- 
lessness of investigation, or of statement, give 
currency to broad ganeralizations, partially truc, 
indeed, but false when they are made to cover 
too wid a ground,— Professor Agnseiz, Harvard 
Leeture. 
— — 

Ata religious gathering in Chicagon few year 
since, one of the speakers was the venerable Dr. 
Goodell. Broken in mind and body, but "d 
mated by the occasion, the aged olergyman sail: 
“Friends, T am far upon my journey to the celes- 
tial elty ; but I Gould "iut elp stopping on my 


way toattend this meeting in Chicago.” — 
voice from the multitude was h by * 
“Chicago is not on that road.” The effect w 


clectrieal, especially upon the poor old geite- 
man, who was so confused that lie could say A 
more, and was obliged to sit down.—5t. Ian 
Globe. 
— - 
Unele—'Now, Sammy, tell nie, have . 
ever read the beautiful story of Joseph? = 
dh, ves.“ Uncle“ Well, then, what wrong 
dil they do when they sold their bmther 
Ham—""They sold him entirely (oa chenj, 
think,” 
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Probably no other journal lu America is ġa 
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Wake the acquaintance of the readers of Tux 
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wase a rival to Tug Ixper, and does not under 
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iu Of (he Muman Mind, Anybody who eub- 
tlle» for Mr. Titton’s paper will get something 
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Velore you forgot 10), and address 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 
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This paper begins ita fourth volume, Juno 1. 
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Exe ed isan event in the history of re- 
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Tax ALDINE, while lesued with all tbe . 
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value and beauty of Tax ALDINX will be moat 
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THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT will con- 
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life through which we all pass, aud In which it 
is imposible to train children without a little of 
this system of Rewards and Punishments. I say 
» ‘ttle,’ because generally it ls monstrously 
extended beyond its proper limits, and beyond 
the age in which it acts beneficially. But a 
tittle wholesome mixture of good things and 
physical pain promntiy, judiciously adminis- 
tered, aa reward and punishment, is absolutely 
needful at an early stane of children's discipline, 
—say from one to five years of age. But pre- 
cisely because it Is fit for much little children, it 
is not fit for boys and girls of riper years; still 
less for the control of meu and women. Reward 
and Punishment, as we understand these terms 
in the Divine discipline, are far different from this 
"t conception of them which has become 
the basis of Christianity. God's reward is the ap- 
roval of ourselves by the conscience, commend - 
ng our motives, or moral effort, or both ; aud 
also the pleasure which we may derive from 
seeing the that we have done to others, 
God's punishment la the condemnation of our- 
selves by the conscience, when our moral effort 
has been less than we might have put fortb, or 
when our motives were not pure; and alao the 
pain we feel when we see the injury done by 
our bad conduct, or failure in duty. Reward is 
the approval of conscience. Punishment is re- 
morse. I know of no otber definitions of Re- 
ward and Punialiment, that will not break down 
under the stress of being applied to facts, 


And it is because this Js my view of what Re- 
ward and Punishment are ar. epe that T 
demur to the „popular notion that any real evil 
is going unpu , Any real good going unre- 
warded, I refuse to recognize in the outward 
lot of men nny indication of their deservings or 
undeservings. Believing that no one can do 
real good without knowing it, und rejoicing iu 
the knowledge of it then aud there, —and that 
ro one can gullty of any wrong without the 
«ense of guilt more or less strong at the lime, or 
nt all events very soon after some ph cal par- 
oxys#in has nway,—1 cannot bring myself 
to believe that there is any delay of justice, 
much lees any miscarriage of it. man suffers 
remoree according to hls guilt—and God Js the 
— judge of that; a man enjoys himself ac- 
cording to his real goodness. Please to notice 
the expression, enters himself.” I do not 
mean that he enjoys the outer world, or is in 
good spirits, or ay it ly said, happy; but I 
mean that a man has always aud will have al- 
ways the satisfaction which belongs to right 
conduct whenever he haw done right, and the 
grenter his efforts have been to conquer himself 
and to resist temptation, the greater will be his 
inward satisfaction. But just as that punish- 
ment ja not vindictive, but only corrective, so 
that reward is not a bribe, but only an Index for 
future guidance. The sone of God have no bus- 
iness to be turning about for wages, to be serv- 
ing bim for hire, It is reward enough to be 
powi like him, and to haye a voice Iu the 

eart which tells us when we are and when we 
are not doing his will and walking in his steps. 
It is a wonder that men and women have not 
learned by watching their children, that 80. 
called punishment never succeeds in correcting 
faults till it awakens a sense of shame and re- 
morse. All that outward punishment can do is 
to alter the conduct and debase the motives, to 
bring about conformity of behavior to certain 
rules from n selfish or cowardly dread of phys- 
ical ineonvenience; nnd it may be kept up for 
years, only making the child worse at heart, un- 
til all at once the punishment has been uccom- 
ied by some judiclous appeal to (ts nobler 

Jings, and then it before the judgment 
seat of God in the first pangs of self-reproach. 
That does it good; it makes the whole belng 
purer and nobler, The inward voice will not 
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reward. 
The time has now come when the system of 


tune „malth my God, to the wicked.”"— | Rewanls and Punishments has to be looked ut 


Our reflections on moral evil naturally lead us with the closest Marg We must first inquire 
to the question of rewards and unishments,—a as to the matter of fact. Is all wrong-doing 
question not only most deeply Thteresting in it- E Is all rightness rewarded? If wo, 
wif, but one to the proper or improper under. | “ow is the wrong punished and the right re- 
standing of which are attached certain legal warded ? 

Agit of disyualifications under the resent law As to the matter of fuct, a great deal of what 

the land, Whether or not the law of the | is called prongaolng unpunished, and a 
land requires a magistrate or n judge, before re- | great deal of what is called rigħtness goes unre- 
ceiving an oath, to put the ee “Do you warded, We need not stop to prove this, be- 
believe in rew. and punishments hereafter?” | Cause our Orthodox friends make it the basis of 
some such question is generally put to n witness their heaven and hell. “If Urere were no such 
In every ease where the rights of his citizenship instances of failure of justice,” say they; “if 
have been challenged; and this alone gives nn the workl were not full of Instances in which 
interest to the mee hefinition of our thoughts | the wicked seem to go un unished and the 
on the subject which might otherwise be want- | righteous unrewarded,—we should be deprived 
Ing. It would be strange Indeed if the progress | 9 oue of our strongest evidences In proc of a 
and elevation of our thoughts does God | future state in which these irregularities could 
aud his dealings should land us in n state of con- | be adjusted.” But it does not follow that, be- 
flict with some old statutes. It might be very justio Lea 12 8 

pleasa E ; ustice . 

82 dar il le pos! know whioh would herota facta is that a great deal of what we call wrong- 
a doing is not culpable evil, and a great deal of 


One af the most striking, but perhaps least r 
noticed, of all the beauties of the Don the. | what is called rigatness is not commendable 


in * is | virtue; and therefore there is no failure of just- 
n M papo Ooh JE naley eig pue ive if certain aeta which we call wrong gu un- 


aim to get le to do right simply be- punished, and certain acts which we call right 
cause It ia right. and to avoid what d WIODE fo unrewarded. Moreover, we ask, Is it possi- 
solely because it is wrong, We value at the e that we should be able to tell with certainty 
lowest farthing that old motto: ‘Honesty is the when our fellow-men deserve punishment or 
best polley ;” use, even If it be true, it con- reward? 'The conditions on which either can 
tains a thought with which we have no right to | be infallibl determined are unknown to us. 
be familiar. We desire to put honesty su- We see, it is true, all the outuide : and we may 
premely above policy, and to inculcate a virtue be quite right in our moral d 7 70 upon what 
which is Infinitely nobler than worldly wisdom. | We see. We may be very right in our guesses 
To obey a higher law instead of a [ens one | atthe motives, Judging from ourselves and from 
ouly that we may galn more by it in the end, is past experience; but the outside cannot tell us 
to debase the action by the motive, to corrupt anything of the moral effort put forth within, or 


werful remonstrances quelled, or of the 
the character in polishing the manners, and to | 9f the po which laid the temptation or 


eultivate selfishness soas to make heroism Im- | bidden spri 


V ad tenfold to its power. Our guesses, too, at 
possible. Now all this we emphatically desire ar pom e po oF. d Jod a "ihe —— 


^ à 
The old 0; . | knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger can- 
of — ne K N not intermeddle with its joy,” re the vou 1 p? 
loms, Inculcated bad motives for right conduct. sinner alome knows its a ; — cn dao 


I wish we could speak of It asa thing of th t; | own guilt, No human verd 
but o my of the past; | the one or lighten the other. A mau is only 
ET ausat of Tant which ia drawa guilty ua he knows himself to be; and the right- 


bear will 5 
— 5 "s Le aes eous 17 of e wan matics i punish: 
ol 3 ment in proportion to the 1 

fd penna in like anner, with impartial and unfailing 

High Church and Low Church alike, solely ou promptitude, the real efforts of virtue, 
tbe ground of the fear of punishment and the But when we speak of Rewards and Puls- 
of reward, The repudiation of this Ix | ments, we do uot in the least degree mean hy 
— iu the Christian world, though it was well | these terms what is generally understood by 
own to the Stoics, and to the Roman phlloso- | them. Generally the term reward means some 
pers who learned In that school. If we want, | kind of prosperity which la given in return for 
n fact, to get elevated thoughts, feelings, and | good conduct; just as we give a prize toa boy at 
motives on the subject of morals, we must look | school for vertain attainments. The reward 
them in the writingsof so-called pagans, and | which the Orthodox expect is n home be ond 
never in those of the Christians. The loftiness | the grave, of never-ending pleasure, in return, 
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be content with mere good conduct, but insists 
on right motives and right principles and is in- 
flexible unaparing, and nexorably true amd 
just. When men flatter n with false pralse, 
the inward voice is merciless in its execration. 
When men blame you undeservedly, the same 
inward voice covers your soul with au adamant- 
ine shield, through which the hottest shafts oi 
detraction can never penetrate. Splendid just- 
ice this which gives tlie lie to all that fable about 
the. depravity and deceitfulness of the human 
heart; which restores God to his rightful sov- 
ereiguty aa law-giver and judge, and sweeps 
away from the pathway of mau the trinkets 
and baubles whieh would entice him on the one 
hand, and the gliosts and bobgoblins which 
would terrify him on the other! 

God's rewards aud punishments thus leave 
the will free and the heart pure. The punish- 
ments are only to correct; the rewaris to direct. 
It would be well to abolish the old terms along 
with the old sense; but there shall be no mis- 
take about the latter. You will hardly believe 
it, but I know some persons who were iu doubt 
about joining us, until they were satisfied as to 
what our teaching was concerning the punish- 
ment of the wicked after death. It seemed tu 
them such a shocking thing to leave the wicked, 
as they called them, in their. Maker's hands ; to 
have no fixed theories as to what he ought to do 
with them, I am delighted to disappoint the 
wishes of such folk, and to say openly : “What 
right have you tocall them wicked, aud to leave 
yourself out of the list? Why should you be 
Considered as less deserving of future punish- 
ment than they? If there are such people who 
are so much more wicked than you us to need 
special punishments to make them good, ‘shall 
not the 5 udge of all the earth do right * Ihave 
no theories of that future state. I have alone ns 
my anchor of hope, sure and steadfast, u belief 
ina God whois good, and who can never be 
anything bul good to every soul whom he has 
made; and it is &o tremendous & bliss to believe 
it, that on the strength of it 1 would take my 
chance with the worst of those whom you call 
the wicked, aud would infinitely prefer to be 
left to the ‘uncovenanted mercies’ of God." Of 
course We believe thut everything Uns its fruit, 
that meo follow causes with unerriug 
certitude; but whatever may be the details of 
our future life, one gent sequence must ever 
follow the first great Cause—goud and happy 
creatures from & good und happy Creator. ‘The 
process may be slow, but logically sure und eer- 
tain, Hence we dispense entirely with the or- 
dinary notion of rewards and punishments, 
leaving God to provide his own safeguards of 
morality when our silly little contrivances to 
prop it up Lave been blown 23 the first 

reath of inquiry. We are contented to accept 
in paos of them the verdicta of our own hearts; 
and therefore we must abandon not only the 
Orthodox ideus respecting them, but those ma- 
terinlistic idens also which limit the area of re- 
wards and punishments to the varying condi- 
tions of happiness and misery that are experi- 
enced on earth. 


I will only reiterate the burden of this dis- 
course, that rewards and punishments, as gen- 
erally understood, do not and cannot make men 

; that the only reul lever of the character 
is to be found in the verdict of each man'g own 
conscience. Itis Almost n tridsin to say; here 
is no peweto the wicked,” and “Greal peace 
have they who love thy Inw." The possession 
or the want of this peace does not tell n man 
where he stunds in the ranks of virtue, whether 
very high or very low. If he has the auswer of 
n good conselence, it refers tu the definite case 
put before it. If he is inwardly disturbed by 
self-reproach, It is about something immediate 
and palpable, Jtis not always the highest na- 
tures that are most often commended by con- 
scence, not the lowest natures who are most 
often condemned. These differences arise from 
a variety of causes, a comprehensive view of 
which is possible only to God. But we may be 
very aure that if we have not inward peace, we 
are either doing wrong or not doing as much 
right as we could, or else our moll ves are impure 
or our aims unworthy. There can be no peace 
to the wicked, no approving voice of consclence 
for that whieh God coudemus, Not that we 
would be so foolish as to tie down his decrees to 
our finite and fallible convictions; but be bas so 
ordered the nature und constitution of man that 
man only blames himself according to hie real 
blameableness, which ix measured not merely by 
n sense of obligation, but also by the conviction 
of being able to do what we believe we ought to 
haro done. 

tis very doubtful, therefore, whether the oath 

of a man holding these views which I have put 
forth this morning would be legally admiselble, 
25 a magistrate were to ask me: “Do you believe 
n rewards and punishments?” I ‘could only 
answer honestly by saying: "Certainly not, as 
you m in the habit of interpreting those words. 
only believe in the Divine appointment of self- 
| roval amd remorse.” The rewards and pun- 
ments of actual life, which we «ee aroun 


are of purely human invention, mai hul 
e inly but 
A2 55 Ju; at best but clumsy expedieuts for 


ection of society nnd the culture of 
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men radically unchanged for 
heir cbaracters untouched, ex- 
cept perhaps a little more debased in motive 
thau they were before. Most aurely do I believe 
in the rewards which soclety is a 
on the slaves of fashion and convention, und on 
(hose who have the rare merit of success. No 
less surely do 
which fall on the heads of those who are inde- 
pendent, who will think for themselves and try 
to lead instead of follow custom: most of all in 
those punishments which visit the defeated and 
the unsuccessful. 

But although the acceptance of these facts is thus 
forced upon us by eyesight and experience, T be- 
lieve a thousand-fold more vividly in this other 
fact—that God often approves what society con- 
demus, and condemns what society approves; 
that ror populi Is only once in ten times vox Dei, 
amd then only by chance. And after weighing 
one agalnst the other, I find that God's verdict 
is the stronger in the end; that his reward is 
more enticing, and his punishments more deter- 
ring than all the bribes and threats which this 
world can bring to bear on human conduct,—Iin- 
asmuch as we find that the judgments of one 
man's heart, either for praise or blame, have 
changed the beart& of a whole nation, have re- 
versed the devrees of kings, of republics, democ- 
racies, churches, and general councils, and 
brought the wildest men and women out of an- 
archy into their right minds. And as it is only 
by means of these secret tribunals in men's own 
hearts that they are ever made better or nobler, 
so only bygthis menns is mankind raised from 
stage to stage, and the rarest and purest princi- 
ples of human conduct spread from a few indi- 
viduals over the surrounding multitudes. We 
cannot therefore offer to God t more wise peti- 
tion than that of the old Psalmist: ‘Search me, 
O God, and try the ground of my heart; prove 
me and examine my thoughts, Look well if 
there be any way of wiekedness in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting." 


manners, leavin 
the better and 


[Entered according fo Act of Congress in Ihe yoar n, by 
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PAUL Gow ER. 


A KATIONALISTIC STORY 


or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIUL—|(Continued,) 

THAT NASTY, DEH, CLERUYMAN WHO 
BENAVEN) 80 HADLY TO POOR, DEAR RUTH. 
Arriving a couple of months anterior to our 

Hrat chapter, this fascinating gentleman had, at 

various vroquet parties, archery meetings, pit- 

nics, and similar rural festivities, of which he 
was the acknowledged hero and Hon, paid Ruth 

u great many attentions; aufficient, in fact, to 

set ovary bady talking and the girl's heart flut- 

tering with hitherto unknown sensations At 
first, however, sho was rather shy of him, think- 
ing his addresses too sudden—that they be- 
trayed u certaln objectionable Impulziveness 
whicb suggested that he was attracted merely 
by her beanty, a species of homngo which she 
could not regard ns complimentary. A pretty 
girl, conscious of brains, is apt to resent being 
approached as that and nothing else; nor is the 
case nt all improved when she happens to be 
good as well as sensible, and suspects a lack of 
reverence for her sex which oftends her moral 
purity. I do not my that this was precisely the 
act with Ruth, but the apprehension that it 
might be so impelled her to make Mr. Bligh 
keep his distance. Then, too, she detested flirt- 
ation, and was revolted by the eager attempts nt 
captivating him on the part of some of her 
oung lady ncquaintances, and thus provoked 
nto additional antagonism; and every way St 
beliooved n country girl of seventeen, ward only 
to an old vicar, whose income might be counted 
on three fingers, to be very circumspect in her 
demeanor towards the only son of a wealthy ec- 

cleslastic who wos almost next in rank to s 

bishop, and came into the world, so to speak, 

badged and ticketed for a first-class position. 

Accordingly Miss Gower chose to be exceedingly 

cool and distant. towards her handsome admirer 

during his carlier advances, which was the very 
behavior most calculated to Insure the persis- 
tence of & man at once nmorous and obstinate, 
nnd intelligent, enough to appreciate the value 
of the ze which he rate t perhaps have 
thought less of had It proved more easily attain- 


able, The girl's pride nnd self-respect piqued 
er Demi fired his AAF 


his vanity, wbile 

tion and presently gave birth toa passion sincere 
enough to induce very serious consequences. 
Hence W nnd, in spite of graver rea- 
sons for self-restraint than he cared to take into 
serious consideration, talked his best, looked his 
posses, and in various ways continued to 
nsinuate the greatest possible compliment a 
man ean pay toa woman. It was not in the 
nature of things that Ruth should 5 7 regard 

i 


such a suitor either with distrust or indilference. 


D 


le to bestow | 


I belleve in the punishments | 


For all her haughtiness and 
aer dae ee e modest iden 
mer e was imperious from 
ity and the deference paid to her b y — 
rather than pride or vanity, and bad her full 
share of the sentimentality natural to a girl bred 
up inthe country. Again, she was by no mean 
deficient in her aex's orthodox admiration t 
clergymen, or of socjal position. She had lived 
in a very contracted though kindly circle, which 
fully appreciated her adroirer's prospects, and 
Insuencet her 


her friends’ opinions inevitably 
les of the Hall, two excellent old 


Said, with wh 

maids, with whom she was a 
thought it would be a capital match for er an 
easily persuaded themselves that Mr. BH li's 
father, dean though he was, must be too fond 
and proud of his son to refuse his consent, Such 
a dignitary, they believed, was above suspicion 
of worldly motivea; and where could he find 
nicer daughter-in-law than Ruth? If her guard. 
ian did not share these very unsophisticated 
ideas, he said nothing to discou them, be 
yond assuming that she was ther too 
young to think of matrimony. Like the spin- 
sters, he was too discreet to commit himsel by 
open encouragement; but thelr evident interest 
and sympathy, and, iu fact, tacit connivance 
could not but have its effect. Add to which in. 
centives the homage of a handsome, agreeable 
man, socially the superior to ang bod she had 
ever encountered (and perhaps the little femi- 
nine one of triumphing over her companions b 
carrying off the prize for which they were alt 
contending), and it will be seen that everythin 
conspired to induce Ruth to return a favorable 
answer to a question which was presently suked 
her—witb unexpected contiigencis, 

Before then, however, he exhibi 
singularities of behavior, which at d d 
and then provoked her. These consisted of oc- 
casional alternations from an almost passionate 
attraction towards her, which admitted but of 
one interpretation, to constraint and compara- 
tive relapses into mere gallantry. He appeared 
afraid to trust himself; unquiet, uneasy. Hor 
assumption of Indifference towards bim—it was 
only au assumption now—stimulated him to sr- 
dent pursuit, but encouragement repelled and 
embarrassed him. Sometimes he seemed desir- 
ous of avolding her; once sie did not see him 
for a week, Suspecting he was vacillating, Ruth 
was all but flerce to him on their next meeting— 
and she looked especially handsome when in n 
passion. That afternoon be volunteered both a 
declaration and explanation. He told her, with 
some iuflation of manner, but perhaps no more 
confusion than most men exhibit on such iuter- 
eating occasions, that he loved her, deeply, dear- 
ly, and devotedly; and had looked forward to 
making the avownl with equal pride and pleas- 
ure, until recently, when someting had. hap- 
pened which forbade Indulgence in the latter, 
though it could not change or impair bis senti- 
ments. As she knew, his prospects in life had 
warranted his aspirations; now, however, it 
seemed as if he must plead his passion alone, ir- 
respective of such considerations. He would not 
disguise from her the fact that his knowledge of 
his father's character had given bim reason for 
apprehending some difficulty in securing his ap 
probation, especially as his choice conflicted with 
un avowed wish of the old gentleman's that he 
should marry a cousin (who was, algo, an heir- 
ess); still be had tlattered himself that hipa 
ternal affection, no less than his sense of justice, 
would reconcile him to his own self-imposed dib- 
appointment, particularly as he (Mr. George 
Bligh) had always objected to the mateh in ques- 
tion—tirst, because it suggested dictation in u 
matter which ought to De purely TORUS 
2 because the lady was his cousin; ab 
lastly in consequence of her want of sense, 
which quite impaired the effect of her undenia- 
ble claims do beauty—ayd here he paid & nent 
compliment to Ruth, Iu this expectation he 
had been about to Inform his father of the state 
of his-affections, when it appeared that some 
malicious busybody had anticipated bim, ln 
terms he would not insult her by disclosing; but 
the result was that the arbitrary old dean had 
written him a letter, insisting on the Immediate 
transfer of his addresses to the lady already 
mentioned, on penalty of the severest paternal 
displeasure—indeed, renouncement, if be pet- 
sisted in his own inclinations. There were also 
other reasons all for this act of severity, re- 
flecting. not merely on himself, and, therefore, 
best dismissed with the contempt they mer 
He had remonstrated agalnst such monstrour 
injustice with all the fervor Inspired by "n 
casion, but in vain—his father adbered io hls : 
termination. It was this unpleasant Mn 
which bad troubled him of late, perplexing T^ 
with the alternative either of offerin ^ ed 
haud of one who was conditionally disiube jet 
or of withdrawing, at the risk of the od ot 
misconstruction. That, from her, be could 19, 
bear; and hence the present confession. — 
should assuredly allow no carthly considera — 
to come between himself aud 80 great » pus 
piness, if he were fortunate enougl to Y ‘i m 
favor. He was not, he hoped, without taoti 
and able to work his own way in tlie wort g 
his father continued obdurate; in any cus) 


ess, che 
her own 


| 
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' entirely and unchangeably—could 
W de ilm no word of encou ient? 

Ruth had never been so much pleased or so 
distressed in ber life. She answered, with such 
eames aud emotion as rendered her more 
teautiful, and him more in love than ever, that 
she was not Indifferent to his kindness and gen- 
erogity, but would never, never make so bad a 
return for them as selfishly to accept an offer 
which would cost him his father’s affection and 
his own social position ; thereby peering to jus- 
tify the former s cruel suspicions, and, it. might 
he, affordiug himself occasion for future regret 
and repentance. His behavior taught her to re- 

his honor and welfare as paramount to 
everything; she should always think of him 
with the warmest friendship and gratitude, but 
—but he must see that more was impossible. If 
tie couldn't love his cousin (and she repressed as 
nugenerous Bü involuntary thought that he 

t have mentioned that obstacle before), 
there were man girls, cleverer and better than 
herself, who—who would be proud to—to return 
and here the gira speech came to a premature 
but highly effective conclusion: in other words, 
her overwrought feelings found relief in tears, 

Of course this gave him uu advantage, improv- 
ing which he presently won from her an admission 
which a more generous man would hnve found 
doubly delicious from the self.aacrifice Iu volved in 
her resolution ; but 1 question if Mr. Bligh did not 
experience just a little twinge of mortification at 

e thought 
rendering him, under any circumstances. T 
are 


les a higher standard of conduct than they 
— * attaining. However, ns the ides 


taining his own 
nothing to spoil the Impression she had con- 
celved of his devotion and magnanimity. And 
ss Ruth, on her part, naturally thought more of 
tbe abeorbing confession she Had just listened to 
than {ts contingencies, and could not help bop- 
ing that, after all, the dean would relent—for 

father could steel his heart against such & 
son?—the pleasures of the interview exceeded 
jh pinu 0 omnipotent is the great passion, 
nndso prone to ignore or put the beat face on dit- 
ficulties, Still, to its eloee, the girl adhered to 
her determination. Had bis lot in life been an 
humble one, she said, she would willingly have 
shared it, but would never incur the reproach of 
dragging him down to a lower level o fortune. 
‘Aut with no more satisfactory understanding, 
but many mutual endearments, they parted. 

He ought to have known better than to pur- 
chase an almost purely selfish gratification a the 
coat of what followed, which he might certainly 
have foreseen, If he had paused to calculate, in- 
ulead of risking consequences; but, like most 
persons who act from Impulse and have no fixed 
principle of honor, be was an habitual self-de- 
ceiver whose sanguine temperament persuaded 
bim that things would fall out according to hla 
wishes, Hence he half-wilfully, balf-involun- 
larily, ander-eatimated tbe real strength aud 
«ope of bis father’s objections, apprehending, at 
the worst, only a quarrel with and tempor& 
wievation from him—which might be endured. 
He abo 5 himself with the bope that be 
could carry his point by committing himself ir- 
retrievably in the desired direction. As to Ruth 
and her friends yg ey difficulties, or the 
probability of their be K arty in a false or 
painful position by his conduct, he had, strange 
us it may seem, never once thought of it, In- 
sunctively it appeared quite a matter of course 
to him that if he were willing to venture, other 

should also be ready to take their chances, 

e was destined to be undecelved in both quar- 
lers—in one very wei 

When, with some little exceptions, Ruth told 
her guardian what hnd oecurred, he looked ex- 
ceedingly grave: in his eyes the case assumed a 
very unpromising aspect, utterly unrelieved by 
the hopeful perspective of the young people. In- 
dependent of the point of honor nt stake, to- 
wards which be was sufficiently sensitive, he 
thought the dean's disapproval the worst of rec- 
ommendations to his son as n suitor, nor did the 
young man's disingenuousness lu suppressing his 
em at all operate in his favor. Commending 
tuth for her resolution and adding so many ar- 
giumenta in support of it as to make her very 
miserable and a. little indignant, Mr. Blencowe 
ln Amen; ut on bis hat and walked over to 
he Hall, and there, in the absence of the 
Squire, took counsel with the old ladies. They 
M, very much concerned, very sympathetic 
int enerally emotional, but of course concurred 
a bis opinion—it was clearly impossible to en- 


wile r. Bligh’s addresses iu 0j ition to the 
hoi; his father : they should all me amen- 
He to the suspicion of mercenary motives. 


must be told ao, and that Immediately. 
8 reader may almost guess the sequel, Iu- 
of this decision, Mr. Bligh had no other 
alternative but to admit ite Justice and to bring 
which t to a summary conclusion; both of 
thing» he did, and with a good grace, 
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although the necessity for them affected him | during hls minority and afterwards: to all iu- 


like u disngreeablo surprise, for reasons al 
intimated, and though he was nettled ie Me 
Blencowe's regretting that he bad not, in the 
first place, applied to himself instead of Miss 
Gower,—which, ber guardian remarked, might 
have spared the girl some pain, in a very deli- 
cate predicament. This reproot Mr. Bligh met 
by pleading the temptation of opportunity, and 
the Irrepressible nature of his on—as it hap- 
pened a half-truthful explanation. But bis im- 
planes by no means conflicted with tact, or 

indered him from taking advan of circum- 
stances In minor matters, though he was rash, 
even to folly, In serious ones. S0, though secret- 
ly ehagrined, he behaved in such a gentlemanly 
and conciliatory manner—at once asserting the 
em mn e of hia &entiments and apolo- 
gizing or their disclosure—that Mr. Blencowe 
elt sorry for him and forgot to stipulate that 
there should be no farewell interview between 
the young people; the result of which oversight 
was that they obtained one and Improved it by 
interchanging promises of mutual fidelity—wl 
the proven. on Ruth's part, that she should 
never be asked to ratify them at the altar until 
the deau approved; which Mr. Bligh pledged 
himself to effect, If it lay In hls power, or, failing, 
to commit the event to time; always remaining 
constant Lo ber, forever and ever. 


He went away, then, aud they heard nothing 
of him for more than a week; after which om- 
inous silence, his uncle, Mr, Samuel Bligh of 
Soho Square, came to Thorpe Parva, ostensibly 
on a business-viait, but in reality to make cer- 
tain inquiries in his brother's behalf; and alsa to 
volunteer certaln explanations necessary to the 
full understanding of Mr. George Bligh's con- 
duct, which the old dean was desirous of ex- 
posing, less in the interest of Ruth and ber 
guardian, than the apprehension (and indeed 
suspleion) that they were bis son's abettors and 
accomplices In his revolt against paternal nu- 
thority. Then Jt transpired that there had been 
a violent quarrel between the two, ending in the 
literal fulfilment of the father’s threats; In fact, 
the young man's distinct repudiation, unless he 
consen to marry hls cousin. Nor was this 
condition so very ‘arbitrary as it appeared; for 
though Mr. Bligh's statement was so far true 
that he had never exhibited any particular af- 
fection for the lady or pui her unusual atten- 
tions, still, on the other hand, he had vertalniy 
never rulsed any objections to the match, whic 
had always been looked upon as n destrable 
family arrangement and foreordalned conclu- 
sion; so that his acquiescence perhaps ustifled 
the dean in regarding the affair as set ed, and 
undoubtedly in resenting a chango of pro- 

ramme evidently dictated by sudden passion 
or another object, of whom he knew nothing 
(n therefore charitably imagined the worst). 
‘oneerning his niece, the architect volunteered 
very little information, beyond what was con- 
veyed in the cynical remark that he supposed 
she had sense enough for one who waa both an 
helress nnd a beauty; but sie really liked her 
handsome fanti, and was greatly mortified by 
his behavior, which had 80 neensed her uncle 
that he (the speaker) verily belleved that he 
would not forgive his son, unless he returned to 
her, und she set him the exam le. Nothing but 
the’ rashest infatuation (Mr. Ds. declared) could 
explain his anticipating any other result; or (he 
might have ndded) expecting to gain his ends 
by such folly and Auplicity, the exposure of 
which were almost ns inevitable as thelr failure, 
Tudoubtedly his conduct had its origin In char- 
acteristic vanity and impulsiveness whicb had 
embarked him in his pursuit of Ruth without 
reflectlon, untll it was tbo Inte, and rendered him 
equally unwilling to confess the truth about bis 
engagement and distrustful of success If he did 
go; though the event would have beer far less 
disereditable and disastrous to him than the piti- 
ful alternative he had adopted, 

1 do not eare, at present, to enlarge upon 
Ruth's grief and hum intloh nt this notable dis- 
covery. She took itso to heart that it affected 
her health; and ly for that reason partly to 
relieve her from the tattle and scandal incidental 
to the affair—which of course got wind aud was 
sufficiently enckled abont, in a village—it waa 


ù at ahe should goto London, on a visit 
1e er other, where we first” had i ane 
either 


pleasure of making her acquaintance, 


see or communicate with her. 
— to d in the vicinit, of 


Thorpe Parva, and, it was paid, was seen looking 


Lion Inn at————, where, 
17 . dno 
ithout accomplishing his object, sn ey bear 
hint of him until his uncle Informed Mr. 
Blencowe that he had gone to Paris as already 
related—both 
of forgetting h 
money, accruing 
mother, but very little, 


the fortune of his late 
title having spent most of it 


/ 


tents and pu 8 his future was entirely de- 
pendent on hls father. So to Ruth's awn, per 
sonal distress was bd rer the pain of know- 
ing that he had really sacrificed his proapecta in 
life to his rash and selfish but indisputable at- 
tachment; which, both now and hereafter, 
seemed to have intonsifled the constitutional 
fund of obstinacy which he doubtlesa inherited 
from the nt against whom it was now pit- 
ted, And the climax of mischance appe ta 
have arrived, when It transpired, through some 
indirect channel in connection with the Hall, 
that he hail become almost desperately impecu- 
nious and was quite adrift In the world. These 
tidings of him were the last that had come to 
ear, about three months previous to his most un- 
expected return to Thorpe Parva, m company 
with the Squire—and the ladies, 

[To be continued.) 
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OUR LITTLE GHOST. 


MY LOVISA M, An. 


Uft jn the sence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides righ, 
When wintry winda are whistling, 
And we hear the owl's shrill ery; 
In the qulet, dusky chamber, 
By the tlickering firelight, 
Rising np between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all 1n white, 
A Winsome little ghost it fm, 
osy-cheeked and bright of eye, 
With yellow curly all breaking loose 
,From n small cap pushed awry. 
Upit climbs among the pillows, 
"or the “big dark" brings no dread, 
Anda bony boundless mney 
Makes n kingdom of a bed. 


A fenrloss tittle glyost It is, 
Safe the night seems as the day ; 
The moon ta but a gentle face, 
And the sighing winds are gay. 
The solltade ts fall of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little son! 
Abines a sun that never nots. 


A merry Httle ghost IL ts 

Dancing gaily by itself 

On the flowery counterpana 
Like a trickay household elf ; 

Nodding to the fitful s&hndows, 
Aa they nicker on the wall, 

Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicing the owl's shrill call, 


A thoughtful little ghost it l5; 
And, when lonely gambols tite, 
With ehnbby hands on chubby kneos 
11 sits winking at the fite, 
Euneles Innocent and lovely 
Shine before those baby eyes— 
Endless fields of dandelions, 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost H s; 
When crept into Lts nest 
lis hand on father's shoulder lald, 
Ita head on mother's breast, 
it watcheth each familiar (are 
With à tranquil, rusting eye, 
And Hie a sleepy tthe birt 
sings Hs own soft lullaby. 


(Then those who felgned toslecp before, 
Lost ünbiy play TiN dawn, 

Wnke and watch thelr folded flower— 
Little rose without thorn : 

And inthe sllenee of the night 
"he hearts that love IL nios 

Pray tenderly above ths sleep, 
niod Mess our Hie ghost: 
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It is sald that the formation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Episcopal creed occupied a period 
from 1536 to 1471, That was at the rate of n 
little more than one Article a year. It takes 
much longer for a superstition to die than it does 
to grow. 

Mr. Beecher does not see how any one ſollow- 
ing the irresistible logſe of Calvinism (that all 
souls are born in sin) dares to enter into the 
family state.” Calvinism or matrimony ?—that 
is the question for every logical Orthodox young 


lady and gentleman to consider, 
— ͤ ꝑ1— 


A Church historlan says that the Church of 
England was the result of n compromise be- 
tween the spirit of the Reformation and the self- 
ishness of Henry VIII. An error often is the 
result of a compromise; a truth never, for the 
truth is In its very nature uncompromising. 

— -ee 


Professor Agassiz says that “all the English he 
knows he learned on the outside of a stage 
coach, from the conversation of two geutlemen, 
while on a seven-weeks' tour through England 
and Scotland; and what little spelling be knows 
he obtained by reading one of Sir Robert Peel's 
speeches through twenty times.“ 


———Á——— 

Mr. Beecher says that “it was the distinetive 
peculiarity of the teachings of the Savior that 
they could not be taken literally nor interpreted 
easily.” Did it ever occur to Mr. Beecher that a 
man whose teachings are so ambiguous and so 
dark can hurdly be an authority or infallible 
guide? 


Col. Ingersoll says to Christians who bring 
forward Christ’s miracles as proof of his special 
divinity: “The witnesses to these miracles have 
been dead nearly two thousand years; besides, 
their reputation for truth and veracity in the 
community where they lived is unknown to us." 
These objections, so pithily put, are eertainly 
worth thinking about. 

— 

The Liberal Christian contains this statement : 
We find that the chief end of man Is to glorify 
God by keeping his commandments in this 
world as the ground of future blessedness."" We 
dissent. God isin himself all-glorious, and we 
cannot add to his glory by anything we «lo. 
Man needs rather to glorify himself, by aiming 
at and striving after perfection. He should obey 
the moral law—which commands God as well 
as man—because it is venerable in his eyes, 
without reference to future or present conse- 
quences. Let us haye religion «divorced from 
sentimental adulation of God and selfish self- 
seeking of wan. 

Professor Agassiz recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the Woman's Club, in Boston, on 
Education. The Woman's Journal reports him 
as follows :—- 

“He said that he believed 
will be all the better if pate Ma ey —— a 
stitutions. He had worked all hia life to have 
them together in our higher educational institu- 
tions, as that ia now the only way to obtain edu- 
eation for woman; but however much he had 
so worked that way, he did not favor this plan. 
He did not think he could have been half so 
earnest a student if he had met oung ladies in 
his class, He did not think there were any 
moral evils growing out of It, but there were 
attractions in the presence of the young ladies 
which do not stimulate in the direction for 
which he would go to the lecture-room.” 


THE INDEZ- 


The Christian Union, of which Henry Ward 
Beecher is editor, refused to insert in its columns 
an advertisement of W. F. Jamieson's new 
book, "The Clergy a Source of Danger to the 
American Republic." The publishers say that 
ihe title of the book, which would be the con- 
spieuous part of any advertisement of it, would 
be rather a weeplug remark" for a paper like 
theirs to admit. It would indeed; but the truth 
behind the tille may yet be so “sweeping” na to 
brush away the fears if not the very existence of 
the Chriatian Union. 


—— - oor -— 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has safely returned to 
his bome in Concord, Mass., from bis extended 
European tour, and was received with a warm 
welcome by his friends and neighbors. He 
went as far as Egypt. We wonder If he saw 
the Sphynx, and asked it any questions! We 
dare say that prodigious mystery might have 
found it aa difficult to comprehend him as he It, 
But here at home we think we make a tolerably 
successful effort at comprehending him. Atany 
rate we honor, respect, and love him. He is 
just seventy years old, but in. soul s youth yet, 
and immortal a4 ever, Tong may he dwell 


with us! 
_—_ 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage recently "maile n 
few remarks," in one of his sermons, about pol- 
iticinns, We do not propose to interfere in be- 
half of his victims. This is what he said ;— 


“But there is one source of danger, and that is 
the politicians who are threatening the safety 
and the very existence of ourinstitutions. Loo 
out for their machinations. Ah, there are some 
of them here to-day! I can tell them by their 
bloated cheek, and bloodshot eye, and their 
lecherous lip. (Applause,) I know them! Ah, 
you are a miserable crew, you politicians! 
(Laughter and applause.) All you want is 
votes, But there is a storm of indignation and 
wrath arising that will sweep this fraudulent, 
drunken crew that hang around the city halls of 
our cities to political 'perdition, and then tumble 
them down into a deeper pit, where all thieves 
and pickpockets. and ac ulterers have their 
eternal residence with Satan and Bill Tweed. 
(Sensation. )" 


— — — 

The Word ia the title of a small but sturdy 
paper published every month In Princeton, 
Mass., and edited by E. H. Heywood. The ed- 
itor enya his paper "favors the abolition of spec- 
ulative income, of woman's slavery, and war 
goverument ; regards all claims to property, not 
founded on a labor title, as morally void, and 
asserts the free use of land to be the inalienable 
privilege of every human being—one haying the 
right to own or sell only the service impressed 
on it. Not by restrictive methods, but through 
freedom and reciprocity, 7% Word seeks the 
extinction of Interest, rents, divideuds, and 
profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraph, banking, trades- 
union, and other corporations charging more 
than actual cost for values furnished, and the 
repudiation of all so-called debts, the principle 
whereof has been pald in the form of interest.” 
Mr. Hey wood is certainly courageous, if not dis- 
creet, in undertaking so great a reform as this. 


— cai: ei 

Rev. Dr. Fulton says that “the greatest of sins 
is the sin of unbelief.“ There is something so 
frank and sturdy, though so narrow, in the Or- 
thodoxy of this man, that we cannot withhold 
from him our admiration and respect. His big- 
otry is at least honest and consistent, and he al- 
ways hews to the line of his Calvinistic logic. If 
Orthodoxy be true, the greatest of sins ja the sin 
of unbelief, and every one of its ministers ought 
to declare and enforce this point with the utmost 
persistency and rigor, They ought, every one 
of them, to be in favor of "Chriatianizing" the 
Federal Conatitution and every State Constitu- 
tion; nay, and all the schools, and every Institu- 
tion in the lund. If „Christ“ be the only “way 
of salvation” possible to men, and without him 
they will inevitably and eternally be ost,“ 
then those who believe this should put Christ" 
everywhere, and make him reign everywhere, 
and urge and even compel men to confess" and 
"come to" him. This would be Orthodox hon- 
esty and consistency ; and this would command 
the respect, while at the same time it would 


necessitate the opposition, of all who differ from 
them. 


FREE RELIGION AND IRRELIGION. 


A correspoudent in another column asku i 
Tun INDEX draws the line with sufficient dir- 
tinctness between free religion and irreligion, 
The opponents of free religion have all along 
represented it as undistingulshable from and 
identical with irreligion, but for ourselves we 
have not been disposed to defend free religion 
against such accusations; for the dogmatic op- 
ponents of any cause are almost sure always to 
misrepresent it, and to try to defend it against 
their wilful and stupid misrepresentations In Uke 
trying to throw water against the wind. But 
when a friend of free religion, or even a falr op- 
ponent, criticises it, we always feel like replying 
and endeavoring to meet thelr objections if 
possible. 

Now it depends entirely upon one's under- 
standing of what religion is, whether free relig- 
ion is opposed to it or not. Free religion is op- 
posed to dogmatic religion, first and last, Its 
very name implies this. Free religion ia opposed 
to every kind of religion which Is not scientific, 
Thelr are many epecies of dogmatic religion. 
The Romanist dogmatizes about religion—eyery 
body except the Romanlat admits that. But the 
Protestant, in his way, dogmatizes no leas about 
religion; 0, too, does the so-called Liberal 
Christian, All these insist that religion la "re- 
vealed," not scientific, The Romanist says that 
religion is revealed to the Church, and that the 
Church is the only authoritative expounder of re- 
ligion, We admit that historically he has a very 
stroug ease; and even logically, his firat premise 
once allowed, his case is very conclusive. The 
Roman chureh is the oldest Chrlstian church; it 
stands nearest to Christ, and has the most unim- 
peachable claim to apostolic succession. Free 
religion however denies its premias. It denles 
that Christ was the divine "revealer" of any 
thing. It deules tbat religion was ever com- 
mitted to apostolic hands, that the Church was 
ever made its depositary in any special sense, 
that the pope is at all its infallible expounder. 
Free religion is certainly opposed to the religion 
of the Catholic church, aud so far not only al- 
lows that it is but claims to be irreligious, 

But, as opposed to Romanism, all Protestant- 
ism is also Irreligious. The Church of Rome so 
regards it; it puts Protestantism and Free Relig- 
fon in the same docket, and brings against them 
both the same indictment. Protestantism how- 
ever ls as dogmatic as Romaniam. It denies 
the authority of the pope, but asserts that of 
the Bible. It says the Bible, not the Church, 
is the reveuler of religlon to man; the Bible is 
infallible, not the pope,—the Bible Is the re- 
vealed word of God, and the supreme guide In 
all religious matters, But free religion denies 
the claim of Protestantism. It denies the au- 
thority of the Bible; it denies that that book is 
any more a "revelation" of religion than the 
Koran, or the Vedas, or the Zendavesta; It de- 
nies that the Scriptures are marked by any spe- 
cial inspiration above many other writings, both 
Christian and pagan; it denies that Moses, 
Isaiah, Jesus, and Paul were any more specially 
inspired than Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, or Marcus Aurelius; it denies that re- 
ligion is revealed" at all, any more than phi- 
losophy, poetry, or art, but affirms that its truths 
are come ut precisely in the same way that all 
truth is ascertained—by patient, careful, ration- 
ul, natural, human processes. No far as free re- 
ligion is opposed to all these pecullar claims of 
Protestantism, It does not object to being called 


„irreligious. It does oppose the dogmatic relig- 


ion of Protestantism, which, equally with the 
Catholle religion, is based upon the principle of 
authority; it opposes It, and seeks thoroughly to 
uproot and exterminate it, 

We go a little farther still, aud admit that 
there is yet one other aspect of this whole ques- 
tion under which the charge of irreligion may 
be brought against free religion; for we desire to 
get at the root of this objection, and to be en- 
tirely candid In admitting the full stope and 
force of it as agaiust the attitude which, in our 
view, free religion holds to-day. There ia a clase 
of believers in religion—some calling themselves 
Christian, others_not—who hold to “intuition 
& 9€) Z 


ority In religion. The human 
as the basis of 1 e * 
Hul, they 88y, “u n" 
to each human being. The "facts" of 
ligiou call the facts“ of consciousness. 
religion they 

iod, immortality, they say, are revealed to men 
€ ‘trom without but from within. Theodore 
Pake waa the notable prophet of this achool, 
Hesaid: "I sec the sun with my outward eyea; 
therefore I belleve In Its existence. I see the 
truth of immortality with my spiritual vision ; 
therefore I believe in it.“ In the same way he 
und his school would prove the existence of 
(od, Personally, we have u great deal of sym- 
pathy with the intultlonallsts. The advance 
they made on every pbase of Christian protest- 
autism was immense, To have transferred the 
tais of religious authorlty from the Christ, the 
Church, and the Bible, to the individual soul, 
wasastep mightily progressive. It secured at 
least one stronghold for truth, which we believe 
will have never to be given up. 

Hut the intultionalists are dogmatic. They 
affirm that lutultiou proves the truths of religion. 
If they would say that intuition impressively 
suggests those truths, that would do. If they 
would say that intultion, scientifically applied, 
ia one of the methods of such proof, that would 
be still better. But the Intuitionalists, as u 
school, are not favorable to science iu religion. 
They say they cannot vonsent to refer the trutlis 
of religion to the solution of science. Science 
says: “God and immortality are open questions ; 
they remain yet to be proven,” The intuition- 
slita say : Not so; these are facts of religion. 
elende cannot prove them; the soul irresistibly 
affirms them." Of course they do not allow 
that even the ul!“ itself is an open question; 
“that whether materialism or spiritualism be 
the truth, remains yet to be proven, 

Now free religion does not hesitate to take 
jane with dogmatic intultionalism, Ita method 
elende. Tta cause is truth. It agrees to stand 
by what In the end shall be proven; but It does 
not step forward and declare now that God and 
immortality and the soul are all “ facts“ of relig- 
ion, that they are established beyond all need of 
further confirmation. It does not say that there 
ran be no religion except upon Lhe basis of these 
“facta,” Religion is uo completed body of doc- 
lrines, few or many; it does not depend upon 
anything particular lu the future, but upon ev- 
erything In the present—not upon what may be, 
lut upon what i. Itis a something which im- 
pels, and lifts, aud draws humanity onward and 
upward, not something that binds it back or 
down to anything. If because free religion is 
opposed to limiting religion even to the belief in 
(iod I is therefore irreligious, so be It ; it allows 
the charge. Free religion ix opposed to what- 
ever would limit religion to anything else than 
the Truth, : 

But free religion iy not irreligion in this lust 
analysis, What really exposes it to the charge 
of being irreligious, is that it ls free. Men have 
been accustomed so long to associate religion 
with mental and spiritual bondage, with the 
yoke of some authority of some person or insti- 
lution, that when it claims to be aud really is 
ree, it immediately in their eyes becomes syn- 
onymous with irreligion. But free religion Is 
‘imply free religion. Yet it is vo more free 
religion than it lá free religion. Doubtless there 
are some who have become its champions, who 
rejoice more lu the freedom than in the religion; 
aad these say and do many crude aud iuju- 
diciow things, But such are quite ay irrational 
ts they are Irreligious, and in this respect arc 
handily distinguishable from many over-zealous 
Christinns, Free religion can stand these pei- 
Je; It can afford to endure Its unwise advo- 
‘ses, Education and culture will be their cure. 
They have but Just begun to think freely, and 
tel ju their new-found freedom very much as 
ores do when essed from their irksome hbar- 
en and turned out to gras. Let such “cut and 
aper"! for a time; they will soon find that even 
"dom 1 only n. menus to an end—and that 
nd the Truth. 

Fires religion will live so long as THurH in- 
— and Insplres men; and men will be relig- 
Mso long aa they love the Truth for Ita own 
ake, and honestly, earnestly, reverently seek It, 


— 


THE INDEX, 


“WORLDLINESS” AND “ 
1i YD, OTHER WORLD- 


It is frequently sald by liberal thinkers that, 
mankind need'a religion that concerns itself 
with this world, aud not with another world,— 
that the affairs of this life are supremely impor- 
tant, and that the other life, if there is any, will 
fake care of itself, —that the luteresta of the 
present outweigh those of the future in their 
claim to attention, and that It is high time the 
anxieties, hopes, and fears connected with the 
possible destiny of men after death should no 
longer absorb the energies needed to carry for- 
ward the great work of promoting human pro- 
gress here and now. 

So beit, I heartily agree with that. Icon- 
sider it a proof of the obdurate superstition of 
the multitude that the term "worldliness" 
should be popularly associated still with qualities 
the reverse of what it ought to stand for. The day 
has gone by when wise and reflective minds will 
turn nalde with contempt from “worldly” affairs. 
So long as we are fa this world, we should be of 
this world, and find in the interests and avocn- 
tions of this present life enough to occupy profit- 
ably the total power of the human mind. I do 
not mean that it i& necessarily foolish to specu- 
late concerning the veiled future, or belittling to 
think seriously of the hidden gowl to which the 
years swiftly bear us all. On the contrary, it is 
» mark of shallowness to shut off all meditation 
upon the grent mystery of our origin nnd our 
end. Yet it remains true that he who fails to 
find the present a mine rich in precious metal, 
will find the future Just as naked and empty. 
My being is defeated of its purpose, If this pur- 
pose must be [ndeflnitely postponed. I be- 
lieve It is not fated that I should walt till Tam 
dead before discovering the reason for which I 
was born. Let me cleave to that conviction. 
Reason ia the law of life because It is the law of 
universal Nature; and its divine satisfuetions 
ean be mine to-day, if I choose. 

While, however, I coincide most fully with 
those who lay such emphasis on the now and 
the here, I am struck with a tendency in some 
of them to see in the now and the here only the 
least valuable part of thelr contents. The pen- 
dulum is apt to swing the full length of Ita are, 
Because we are possessed with a profound sense 
of the wealth of the present, it la not noble to mis- 
take gilding for gold, or take up too contentedly 
the shell of existence to the neglect of its pearl. 
Our appreciation of values should not be gov- 
erned by mere considerations of place and time. 
Rate the present as greutly na you plense; but 
rate |t greatly because It is great, and not be- 
eause it is near,—because it envelope the eterni- 
ties in a moment, aud condenses the ubiquities 
into a point, rather than becanse it holds ns in 
its grasp. 

It may be that the tenacity of life which “other 
worldliness manifests In the history of relig- 
ious thought lias a root in the reason of things. 
All religions that haye largely influenced man- 
kind have always emphasized the best that hu- 
manity contains, The visions of heaven and 
bell which alternately delight and terrify the 
mass of worshippers have an ethical foundation, 
after all. With all their superstitions, the great 
religious teach men to prize the intrinsically pre- 
cious,—virtue, truth, the best happiness. The 
yearnings of the human heart for ideal excel- 
lence run like threads of gold through the cheap 
texture of the mythologies, which thus vindi- 
cate their right to be. The task before us is to 
detach the valuable from the valueless, and 
transport the real beauty and worth of “other 
worldliness" into the sphere of “worldliness.” 
We are to show that the scattered rays now shot 
out into the void spaces of the encompassing 
dream-land can be brought to a focus in our 
homes, and made to minister light and warmth 
hitherto unknown in the purification, the eleva- 
tion, the beatification, of “the life that now is.“ 

Vutil we succeed in filtering out the essential 
truth In the visions of the future which, it is too 
evident, have withdrawn men's minds unduly 
from the grandeur of their present, we shall ex- 
postulate in vain against the folly of the visions 
themselves. Put all the moral earnestness 
which makes the world hunger after a heaven of 
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purity hereafter into the great task of realizing = 
that purity now. The present is not so good as 
the future, if ils nearness queuches the light of 
ideas. I countit a mere misfortune to be swal- 
lowed up in plans how to better the surround- 
ings of life, and fill them with affluence, ele- 
gance, and comfort, to the neylect of that which 
is surrounded. T would rather still live the 
ideal life, though at the cost of cherishing some 
puerile beliefs. It ls the noblest ambition of life 
to seek to foster the high quality of it, and trans- 
mute the dull metal of opportunity Into the pre- 
viousners of golden character. To that must 
every one come back. It ls well to turn away 
from the future, for the sake of making the 
present finer. But I believe ín the use and the 
necessity of even "'otlier-worldliness," unless the 
!" worldliness" we choose by preference Is marked 
by loftier aim» put Into purer practice. 

In fact, whoever once glows with a genuine 
love of the ideal, and obeys It as the freely in- 
stalled sovereign of action, will quite forget the 
antithesis of present and future, thla world and 
the other world, Distluetions of time and space 
fade out of the mind that knowa only the true 
and the right. This is better than a vehement 
rejection of future hopes even for present duties. 
The hopes are harinlees, at the least. Ablde by 
the duties, and, if you have the hopes too, life 
will be only the eheerler. The law that governs 
all worlds, both this and that, under and upper, 
will justify itself to all, if faithfully converted 
inte habitual feeling, thought, and deed; and the 
!worldliness" that aims only to concentrate this 
law into immediate act is only another name for 
religion in its best aspect. F. E. A. 


— - 

Itev. Dr. Bellows (Unitarian) is sighing for a 
liturgy. He says he is tired of "the boldness 
nnd one-sidedness" of the Unitarian method. 
He is tired also of “running after Iberty of con- 
science,” havlug found himself, ns he says, in 
this chase, “at the bottom of an open sack," 
from whence he desires now to emerge (It was 
fortunate the sack was left open"), Coffee Is 
good, he thinks, though it come out of an old 
coflee-pot; so is religion, he argues, though It 
come out of an old Prayer-book. He ‘never 
wai sò happy in his life" as when he sat once 
“for hours in a Catholic church, enraptured and 
immovable,” bheholding the "benuty and har- 
mony of all things around’ him, “I wish to 
mercey,’ he eries, We ad some symbolic form 
of worship!" By all means let Dr. Bellows 
have a liturgy. Let im have anything he 
wants, for he never wants anything long, Ec- 
vlesiusticnlly be fs as ehangeful and Inconstant 
ns April weather; though personally he is à 
whole-souled and generous mau, 

— 

Henry Ward Beecher, In one of his leotures to 
the Yale divinity students, said: Take common 
folks un they are, and my owt impression from 
my acquaintance with them is that there are 
very few outside of Christian churches that gen- 
erate many moral thoughts, religious thoughts, 
or religious impulses. The higher feellngs are 
extremely weak In them." But does not Mr. 
Beecher know that most of our great publle sin- 
ners, like the Credit. Mobilier ones, for Instance, 
are Evangelical Christians; that nearly all the 
inhabitants of our penitentiaries are hangers-on 
to the Church In some shape or other, and that 
a great majority of murderers explate their 
crimes with Evaugelieal confessions on their dy- 
ing lips? If the religious census of the immoral 
atid criminal could be taken, there la little doubt 
that it would show n ynst less number of infidels 
than Cliristiaus among them. 


Mr. John Alexander, of Philadelphia, who 
wants to "put God into the Constitution,“ has 
made the following solemn declaration : “By the 
grace und providence of God enabling me, I will 
contribute to the treasury of the National Assoct- 
ation for securing the amendment of the Constl- 
tution of the United States, the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, annually, until an amendment m 
substance auch as at. present 228 ne 
Association) shall be made to the Constitution of 
the United States, If this amendment ts not 
made during my lifetime, T shall hope to con- 
tinue the aforesaid annual payments through 
the agency of the legal representatives of my 
estate, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which atrengtheneth me.“ '—Chicago Post, 
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.—Correapondents must run tha risk of t Meal 
are ha Ulmet care will be taken to avold them ; bul hèra- 
after no space will be epared to Errata. 


THE ONE CURE FOR THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


valence of sensuality in the grossest 
3 general looseness of thought nnd 
feeling, no less than of tienne lu regard to the 
sexual relations,—calls for the earnest attention 
of every man and woman who care for the 
health, happiness, and ennobling of our kind. 
One need Dat allude, in briefest terms, to the 
outward symptoms that tend to prove how rot- 
ten at the core, in thls respect, is become society, 
low and high. Aside from the statistics of 
prostitution, the uent tragedies (of which 
the names Hiscox, Bowlesby, Goodrich, recall 
certain t; ), and the fearful though less loud- 
mouthed witness which the madhouse bears,— 
aside from these, is it not a terribly alarming 
fact that ‘respectable’ journals give place in 
their columna to the filmsily-masked advertixe- 
ments of bütchers of unborn babes? Nay, 
worse; that busy pimps of Satan nre at work 
thrusting thelr clsnehe tracts into the hands of 
little children on their way to school? 1t is 
idle to linger mourning over such a state of 
tbings, or to waste breath in denunciation of the 
sinners. Let us ask, rather, what ls the cause, 
and what the cure of it all. s 

The procreati ve appetite is, of itself, tremend- 
ous, and hard enough to control and hallow un- 
der favoring conditions; but left untrained and 
unsanctifi in early years, it sways man’s 
whole being with despotic power. And one 
chlef reason of its usurping the ascendency is 
that boys and girls ure permitted to grow up in 
ignorance of its true meaning and sphere. It is 
a mistaken delicacy, a disastrous blunder, to ig- 
nore this subject in our systein of education, 
und leave our children to pick up the vilest pos- 
sible notions from servants playmates, and mul- 
titudea of printed sheets full of insidious intlu- 
ences Knowledge must precede virtue, for no 
chance act can j^ a moral one. Yet parents 
babitually leave this to chance,—which often be- 
comes mia-chance, or something more ealamit- 
ous. The little ones come with trustful, inno- 
cent questionings, only to be evaded, snubbed, 
or lied to—a shameful outrage on their right of 
knowledge, Keen-eyed, they quickly discern 
that here is a tabooed subject, on which their 

nts (who ought to be their confidants in 
everything) will not let confidence subsist be- 
tween them; and so, with heightened curiosity, 
they turn elsewhere for information,—and get it, 
too, in no “questionable shape," but in one be- 
yond all question damnable. 

And what are we going to do about it? Palllate 
os we may the present evil, there is but one rad- 
ical remedy: strike at the root! Teach open- 
ing, stainless minds the truth. When they seek 
(us they will seek) of their natural 8 
pointed teachers, in God's name let them find! 
Answer their home-questious frankly, reverent- 
ly. „To the pure all things are pure ;" and the 
divine miracle of reproduction set forth plainly, 
tenderly, by father or mother, cunnot defile the 
soul of thelr inquiring offspring. “What God in 
his Infinite wisdom, power, and love, has cre- 
ated, no man or woman should be ashamed to 
think of, read of, talk of, learn, and teach; for it 
cannot be that he has so ordered it that knowl- 
— essential to the well-being of mankind ean 
sully moral mur Hemember how perma- 
nent are firat |mpressions, and let virtue pre-oc- 
cupy the soil. Sow wheat betimes, cse the Devil 
will get iu ahead of you a full plunt of tures, 
‘Therefore, selze with solenin joy the opportunity 
to stamp lorever upon the plastic minds of chil- 
dren high and holy ideas touching the origin of 
human life. ‘each them fearlessly tlie best you 
have learned yourself; trust them, and your 
ſulth shall recelve a rich reward. 

But inasmuch as not’ all parents are wise 
enough to adopt this course, I hope we shall yet 
bave sexual physiology aud hygiene taught in 
the public schools by pure-minded, capable men 
nnd women. Let us see to it that those who are 
to be the wives and husbands, the fathers and 
mothers, of the coming race have clearly de- 
fined Ideas aud firmly established principles as 
to that function on whose proper exercise the per- 
petuity and progress of our species rest. Let us 
make our children, as it is their right to be, heirs 
of the experience of all the ages, Let them 
learn, from the outset, to forego all mere pas- 
sional indulgence (no matter whether legally 
sauctioned or illicit) as neither more nor lesa 
than licentious in the sight of Heaven; and so 
holding their reproductive nature us the most 

of trusts, —having no fellowship with the 
unfrultful works of darkness but mastering 
their own desires in sanctification and honor, 
walking after the apirit in the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, —to become the parents of 
a more divine humanity. Thus shall we apply a 
constitutional treatinent to every form of the 
social evil ;" n treatment slow, no doubt, In its 
operation (like all true remedies), but in libly 
sure. N. E, Bo 
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THE INDEX. 


A FRIENDLY WOED. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir, —W hile acting iu your present pwi- 
tion, it muy be pleusaut to you to learn from 
new sources the effect of your own and Mr. 
Abbot's efforts in behalf of Free Religion. 

Two or three months ago I was led to sub- 
&cribe for your by eertain quotations from 
ite columns, which appeared in the New York 
Independent: you bave reason to thank it for 
its involuntary advertisement of THE INDEX, 
My first perusal of your paper roused n deeper 
thrill of interest, a more heartfelt gratitude in 
me, than any paper or book I ever rend before. 
I learned for the first time that true men were 
boldly speaking what I long had been timidly 
but irresistibly pondering. 1t was indeed a com- 
fort to see the conviction in print, that a mau 
may be good aud yet not have "faith," in the 
ru; — religious sense of that word. 

You may be aure I at once put into effect what 
for years had been meditated, and finally de- 
cided upon; namely, a withdrawal from ehurch- 
membership, Since then I have known a joy 
and peace such as ls often spoken of by e 
young Chrietlan convert, and which doubtless is 
— iu both cases by obedience to the dic- 
tates of conscience. Even while separated in 
belief from every one of my relutives and 
friends, there is an inward satisfaction which 
entirely compensates for the estrangement In- 
deed I feel that after groping for the key of life 
for more than a decade of years, it is suddenly 
felt within my grasp. By means of it I am en- 
abled to unlock many òf the questions of the 
age, whose apparent contradictions had almost 
driven me mad. By it Lean perceive the one 
common foundation upon which all good men, 
of whatsoever divergent or opposing ereeds, 
have rested in the past and are now standing. 
‘The justice and love of God are revealed to me in 
a light more glorious than ever shone forth 
from Scripture. To impart this blessing to souls 
us unrestful as mine has been, seems now a 
most pressing duty. 

In examining your paper with the impartial 
eye of n stranger, with your permission I will 
mention a few of the points that impress me, 
Do you draw the line with suffleient clearness 
between free religion and irreligion? In an 
article by Col. Higginson, it was noticeable that 
all the members of the Maine Legislature who 
had “no religious preferences" were classed as 
liberals. Perhaps if he went to the Stute-prison 
he might flud even & larger proportion who are 
without any “religious preferences: would he 
claim these reprobates as his co-workers in the 
vineyard of the workl? Bigotry with high 
moral character is better than liberalism con- 
joined with vice. 


I. F. €. Garvin, 

LosNsSDALE, IX I. 

(The writer of the above made some allusion 
in bis letter to TE INDEX troubles," discrim- 
inating as to both sides of the controversy; but 
he will pardon us for not publishing that portion 
of his very friendly communication, aa we 
think sufficient attention to this subject has al- 
ready been given in these columus.— Ep.] 


— ^" 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

‘The writer of this is equally. interested and as 
much concerned in this life, and in that which is 
to come, as the profoundest religionist that now 
lives, or that has ever lived. e js no scoffer, 
nelther is he a bigot, but strives after a sincere 
knowledge of the truth. Ue makes this dis- 
elaimer in advance, because it is too common 
with some to lavish unkind epithets upon those 
who 1 may not agree with them. If T 
nm mistaken 1 want the mistake corrected ; 
if not, I should like to know how so great au 
error ever obtained such un influence over the 
minds of men, as tlie . 

If I correctly understand the leading dogma 
of Christianity, it is that the transgression of 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, or Paradise, ne- 
cessitated the coming of Christ, whose erucifix- 
lon wasa vicarious sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. To use the words of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 
22), “For as lu Adain all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." 

Christians say that the evil effects of this 
transgression passed over from Adam to all his 
8 "In Adam's fall we sinned all.“ 

ow I cannot find that any of the patriarclis— 
that Moses, David, or any of the prophets, or 
Christ—made any allusion to, or deemed of any 
importance, or taught that Adam'a transgression 
uflected mankind stall, On the contrary I find 
that this doctrine or dogma—the very corner- 
stone of Christianity—lay dormant or had no 
existence for a period of four thousand years; 
that is from Adam to Paul,—and that il is from 
the mouth of St. Paul we first hear of it. 
Where did he get it? If neither the Jewish 
Bible uor the Gospels teach it, it appears to me 
that the dogma of the effects of Adam's trana- 
gression falls to the ground; and with it the 
other dogma that is bullt upon it—the vicarious 
atonement of Christ, 


FREE SPEECH DEFEXDEp. 


Purr Hunox, March 22, 147; 
Epitox or THEINDEX:— 718, 
ee of Spiritnalists and Liberals was 


m Li 

held at the Spiritualist H insta 

and after full and tree discumaion ds ieren, 

Preamble and Resolutions were passed ; and it 

pM with the instructions of aald meet. 
rwi ‘ou a copy : 

ing X forward: y opy, requesting you to pub- 


Whereas, Victoria C. Woodbull, presidi Ü 
tona! Association of Spiritualists, und Teri, the m B: 
Un and (ol. Blood, her partners and asocialen in 0 
City of New York, have lately hed thelr prone’ 
selzed, thelr persons rudely trented, and been pis 
Incarcernted in an American bastile by fervants of ily 
people, in the name and under the pretence of | EN 
nl st the Inatigation of one Comstock, u tool ot the 
American Protestant order of Jesuits, Otherwise calle, 
Young Men's Clirfstinn AnSociatlon,—«imply hera : 
they exerclaed the liberty of speech and ow the 
1 else 

leaders o 

WENN etes cibi eani en 

n vat we belleve that Mrs, W. " 
eo-iborers—in. the enunctation of inei? vane we 
social relations of life, and in their bold and fearless r 
pose of the naked truth in to the moral wolves 
who in sheep’s clothing and the name of the Lord m 
rm ie o arr d public sentiment and opin- 

e a Nincerel borin, purify 
elevate hnmanity. f x 12 mp wed 

, That we hereby solemnly protest 

this higb-banded usurpation by the vervante et ite 
peonle, who dare violate the Constitation in POPPER. 
ng the freedora of the press and liberty of speech. 

ved, That we tender to ourxInters and brother our 
deep kympathy, and we pledge ourwelves to da all tn 
Our power to sustain nnd support them under ther 


difficulties, 
desired, That we deeply regret the silence of the 
enunclations of the Religio. 


2 CARA At, An DUE 1 

uurnat, both of which rn N 
conne promptly to the ald of thefr uel eden aid Fed 
itunlist In the hour of her distress; und that they ean 
only regain our confidence and sup; by a prompt 
and earnest acknowledgment and ad voeney of liberty 
of thought and freedom of kpeech and preex. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the Prs. 
ident aud Secretary of this meeting and forwarded tn 
Woodhull and Claflin's Weekly, Banner of Light, Hasan 
Javestipor, INDEX, and the tuli, Philosophical Jour- 
nal, with a request that they publish tbe same. 

L. S. NOBLE, Lresklent. E. R. SEELY, Secrriory. 


[Tbe publication of the foregoing Reeolutions 
has been unintentionally delayed,—Ep.] 


— — 
THE SITUATION ACCEPTED, 


8 — " " 
After having passed thro the experience of 
a Universalist and Spiritualist p er, editor, 
and author, and seen the tendencies of various 
modern scepticisms, I have taken Evangelical 
Christian ground, and nm now laboring in the 
churches to meet the issues between (b ity 
and infidelity. Hence I need Tie INDEX to 
help keep me ted. While I commiserate 
your prospects Ín the godless battle you have 

n, I commend your candor and vigor as 
Rosey, of a better cause, 

Yours, 

CHELSEA, Mass, 

[We are very grateful to Mr. Clark for his 
“commiseration' of us, nnd will try to stagger 
along under our unworthiness as well as we can. 
We are glad he has decided to read TH INDEX; 


it will undoubtedly do him good.—Ep.] 


URTAIN CLARK. 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS,—It may be laid down 
as ou axiom in life that you never can tell 
what a Unitarian minister will do. He may be- 
gin in a pulpit, pass through a professorship or 
an era of school-teaching, nnd burst forth in ma- 
ture life into à statesman,  diplomatist, a gov- 
ernor or a seigtor,—as Everett, Bancroft, aud 
Palfrey did. He may leave his pariah to found a 
phalanstery, ns George Ripley and William 
Henry Channing did; or turn Catholic, like 
Bronson, and seek to bring all America under 
the’control of the Latin Church, He may goto 
war like Higginson, serve a writ of eJectment on 
Christianity like Abbot, revolutionize the poli- 
ties of a State like Starr King, found a school of 
writers and thinkers like Emerson, grapple slng- 
le-handed with the social questions of a ‘great 
city like Parker, organize a sanitary com 
like Bellows, go about rending churches in twain 
like Conway, or building them up, of the ; 
enn pattern, like Bishop Huntington. 
wherever he is, be he a great man or a little one, 
he is pretty sure to be making a stir in some Way 
or other—with his will or t it, The most 
quiet and icy of Boston Unitarians may prove, 
under fuvorable circumstances, to be a genuine 
voleano; he may alternate between a crater alt 
a glacier; he may pass bis hot youth In the cool- 
est seclusion, and appear in bis mellow age 85? 
gown radical, like Dr. Bartol; or he may d 
iis radicalism in youth, with the measles an 


the mumpe, and settle down Into a 3 
doctor of divinity. As Emerson idet 


slight variation to suit our subject): s 
kind beware when God lets foose n Unita - 
minister on this planet,—then things ure 8 
risk. — Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
— P — 

An Indiana Sunday-sehool man writes en 
Alile Ann der New ae 3 12 — som 

unday-so rs an 3 n 
be about — 1 Bad Indians as far aa possible. 


— Chioago 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


is evidently advancing rap. 
vain in x career of reformation and 
material Improvement, but we have 
seen no such evidence of lts being 
UChristianized” as some of the press 
would have the world believe. The 
connection between telegraphs, rall- 
roads, aud ion is about as direct 
as lake * » or rig n 
ve suppose tbe Japanese c 
o things aud stil) remain Bud- 
dhiss. What they have done, so far 
as the rulers are concerned, ia to admit 
all creeds alike Into the country, and 
ven them equal protection. iat 
simply demonstrates that the govern- 
ment has finally elevated itself to the 


level of common sense; but proves|fo 


pg more. Nations are neither 
—5 Wr changed in & as The old 
forms are likely to linger for centuries 
open country, 
Ex ng exi civilization, these 
nations will be wise if they do 

not take too much of it, They will 
find that when sifted to the bottom, It 
js scarcely à remove from organized 


hy . The mass of civilized vir- 
tues are atmospheric. They make 
note enough, but beyond the din 


there lies a deep gulf. As à rule, or- 
haa not. failed in promoting 
universal honesty and education, or 
developing moet of the higher and 
nobler qualitiesof the race. Its weak- 
nem and follies have grown from its 
stationary condition. In walling out 
the world, it walled itself in, It must 
now submit to new tests, and, on an 
average, need not dread them. Itcan 
show much that is s epe to every- 
thing civilized, If truly wise, the sim 
will be to imbibe only what is fit and 
good, aud reject the balance, It is in 
e power of Japan, in time, to be- 
come the England of the Pacific ocean 
and that end will probably be attained 
if the country is not meddled with too 
much.—St. Thul (Minn,) Pioneer. | 


——— D — 
NTAYING IN TO REFORM. 


To the Editor of the Golden Age:— 
Henry Ward Beecher welcomes the 
Nation with Mr. Godkin back into 
the ranks of the Republican party, 
saying, "The best way to reform a 
y in to stay in it.” 
We suppose, then, that Jesus stayed 
in the Jewish Church to reform it; 
that Luther kept In Ronie to reform 
Rome; that the Wesleys held on to 
the Established Church to reform 
that; thatthe New England Fathers 
stayed In Old England and kept in 
the persecuting Calvinistie Church as 
the surest way to plant New England 
Liberal Congregationalism ; that Mr. 
Garrison, Mr Phillipa, Gerrit Smith, 
and Henry Ward Beecher kept in the 
old Whig and Democratic parties as 
the surest way to circumscribe and 
overthrow slavery! How singular 
that men who have played the role of 
reformers for twenty-five years by ge- 
ceding from others, should so strenu- 
owly object to being reformed them- 
selves! It is emaler, we imagine, to 
wk other people to come out and re- 
peut than to repent himself. un 


iookrys, July 2, 1872. 


— ——ů 

Way JEWS DON'T PROSELYTE.— 

We are not and never can be pro 

Fandbts, in the Christian sense, 

cawe we sincerely believe that It is by 
life, and not by the creed, that 
men are judged, It is nn old saying 
of our rabbis that the pious of every 
nation have n share in future blies, 
Holding to this belief, we do not re- 
gard It as our duty to propagate our 
treed, even if we had the influence 
and the numbers to devote ourselves 
ki ea e vara Jews ves 
les, good man is no 
better by becoming a good Jew. It is 
the goodness, after all, which has the 
^ power, whether the man be 
— — og . 
praise aud a - 
— 2 . — 9 work to lead 

r life—who are carry 
— Bible and theirs th hout the 
— table globe, that its Neht may 
eris e ignorant aud radeon the 
Merl In the Christian's labor of 
i raacrifice, the Jew, too, may Join 
h no very distant date. Hitherto, we 
M not had time to grow and flour- 
€ vwd have we rested our feet 
Acquired a little influence, before 
rae ei Christim kings have 
Upon our treasures, and cast 


— 


THE INDEX. 


us into prison or exile. We do not 
bear them any ill-will on that account, 
for they religiously supposed they were 
fulfilling prophet by spitting on us 
and plucking: our beards; but ſt was a 
little unjust thus to knock us into the 
mud aud blame us for being smeared 
with dirt. However, that day la past. 
AL present, wc have work enough to 
p ourselves, rather than cleanse 
the Hottentot. tus live quietly In 
America for fifty years more, and if 
our people are true to themselves, who 
knows what sublime schemes of prop- 

diem they shall originate?— Jew- 
iah Messenger, 

=< 


— — 

Hrr.— Apropos of fairs, and their 
frequently very questionable devices 
r raleing money, we copy the follow- 
ing story from an exchange: '*A Pres- 
byteriam minister of n Western town 
was once accosted at a fair of his 
church, where some of these expedi- 
ents were In full blast, by no less a 
personage than the well-known Dean 

chmond (afterwards President of 
the New York Central Railroad, but 
then known to be n habitué of the 
gamipg-table), iu this fashion : ‘Doml- 
nie, 1 don't exactly understand all 
tu games here, but I would Ike to 

elp the cause along. If you've no 
objection, I'd like to gu into one of 
thoee side rooms and a game of 
poker with you, the winnings to go to 
the church anyway. "The parsou 
pupa u ye but Vie church game 
of blanks an zes disappeared from 
that branch of Zion forthwith.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE, 

The following numbers'of Tur Invta for 1873 
cau no longer be supplied on orders: Noe. 167 
(March 8), 140 (Mareb 22), 170 (Match 2%), 171 
(April 5). 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report ia pamphlet form, of che Anuar 
Mryrtne of the Fass RELIOTOUS AssoctaTIoN for 
1873, can de obtained by applying to the Secre- 
tary, WX. J. Potren, New BZDrond, Maes, It 
contains essaya by John W. Chadwick, on Lin- 
EETT AMD THE CHURCHIN AMERICA ;" by C. D. B. 
Milla, on the question, “Dore RELIGION REP- 
REPENT 4 PERMANENT HENXTIMENT OP THE Hu- 
MAN MIND, on 1B IT 4 PERISHARLE SUPEEARTI- 
wom!" and by 0. H. Frothingham, on “Tux Hn 
Li010N oF HuxANITT;" together with the Re- 
port of the Execative Committee, and address- 
ea and remarks by Dr, Bartol, A. B. Alcott, 
Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alszander Loos, and others, Price, 85 conta; iu 
packages of foe or moru, 95 cents each. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
rar 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Every Man nnd Woman who reads Tue Ixugx 
ought to read also The (Goblen Age, edited. by 
Theodore Tilton. After ANcen years of experi- 
ence on The Independent, Mr. Tilton two yeare 
agu exinbiished, iu the Interest of morc liberal 
thonght, The Golden Age—a jour of hls own, 
jo which he gives his constant awd toilsome 
attention, aud which has already won a uatloual 
repütation for honesty. courage, aud brilliancy. 
Probably no Other jonrnu! lu America is ov 
widely quoted from, both ly those who agree, 
and thoro who disagree with it. Unlike nuy 
other weekly paper, eliher in America or Eng- 
land, it la unique and original in appeerance, 
in thought, and In eryle, Tt abonuda In. brier 
and spicy paragraphs —&hoi like swift arrows 
biting the mark. Ite editoria! divoakelone 
cover Lhe whole feld of curront toples—wherber 
reli cione, political, literary, social, or industrial. 
lt dova not pretend, or seek, or want to ngrec 
with Its readers, or with the general popular 
opinion. 1t indulges in the Inxary of [rec 
speech. It has a mind of ite own, and is some- 
times wrong— which makes It all the more novel, 
for it is almost the only Journal of the American 
press Ihat le ever wrong. Bul whet her right or 
wrong, it le miways good natured. and ever 
believes In falr play. It wonld be happy to 
make the acquatatance of the readers of Tux 
Ixprx; and though The (olden Age Is |n mo 
senec a riyol to Tun INDEX, and doce not under- 
take to do euch a work as Mr, Abbot has em- 
barked npon, yet It le fighting & battle for free 
thonght Ip religion, and frec speech in politics, 
and je conscientiously dedicated lo the promo- 
tion of whatever helps forward the Emancipa- 
tion of ihe Human Mind. Anybody who eub- 
scribes for Mr, Tilton's paper will tet something 
to think about, and more than the money'a 
worth, Enclose three dollars lu an vnvehe 
(before yon forget ft), and address 

THE GOLDEN AUE, 
Box IB. 
New York Cily, 


5 10 $20 per day! Agents Wanted! 

All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, wake more 
money at work for ns in thelr spare momenta or 
all the time than In'nnytbing ciae. Particulars 
Free. Address G. Bilnnon E Co., Portland, Me. 


* ls BLACK, 

effersom Avé., Detroit Michigan, 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, | 

Blacka Patent fete dle Speo deis 
erchan: S ^ + 

MIA 2 0 0 purin Eye lees Imporier of 

ca! 8 E 
at ted to the Eyesight to P^ to imprae oo 


RAWSON, EVANS & co., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 


NEWS DEALERS ™ 


2) SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, o. 
ALL 
New Books, Papers, Magazines, 
both Forelgn and Domestic, 
WECEIVED AS SOON AS ISSUED. 
AND 


Furnished by Mail or Otherwise, 
at laweet rate, 


New Edition Nearly Ready. 
MR, FKOTHINGHAMS NEW DOUK. 


The Religion of Humanity, 
By O. D. Frutlitozham. 


Contents, 


I. Tendencies. 

II. God. 

MI. Bible. 

IV. Christ, 

V. Atonement. 

VI. Power of Moral Inepiration. 
VIL. Providence, 

VIII. Moral lécal. 

IX. Immoriallty. 

X, Education of Coneelcuce, 
XI. The Soul of Good in Evil. 
XII. The Son] of Truth in Error. 
One vol., 12 mo. $1.50. Sent free on 


of price. Address the Pn'ilishors, 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 


36 Dey Street, New York. 
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HALF HOUR 
Recreations in Popular Science. 


Edited by DANA ESTES, 

Tbe growing demand lu this country fur books 
on ular aclence encourages the editor and 
poblishere to irane {his perles of papers, com- 
plied from the works of the moet popular ecten- 
ne writers. 


75 cte. por Pert; $2.00 for 13 consecutive Marts. | b 


AU M. Mpecieuas A vai Explained 
vo. J. cirom Auniysi» Explained 
and [ts Uode T0 Sclence Hhuetrareil. Win ü Col 
ored Plato nnd geveral Wood Cuts, 

No.4. aperte Analynin Dincovertes, 
vhowlug tin Ap Hearlon Ii Miscroecupical Ite- 
»earch and to Discoyerics of ibe Physical Con- 
sritntion nod Movemente of the Heavenly Bodies. 
From the works of Schellen, Younu, Iturcoc, 
Lockyer, Huggins, and others, 

No. 5. Nebulm, Meteorle Showers, 
nnd Cometa, 

N Wmconscionas Action ef the 
Brain, and Epidemie Delusions, Hy 
Dr. € nier, author of "The Microscops and 
fie Revelations," “Homan Physiology, &c. 

No.7. The Sicolony of the Niars, B 
Prof. A. Winchell, of the Uulvereity of Michi- 
gan, author of "Sketches of Creaton,” 


TheUnity of Natural Phenomana. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


THE FORCES OF NATURE, 


Being a popular explanation of (he latest diecov- 
eries In the domain of Natural Selence, In- 
cluding the “Correlation of Forcar.” 
"Mode of Motion,” "Force of Grav- 
ity.” and Mutual Convertibility 
of the Forcen of Nature.” 


From the French of EMILE SAIGEY. 
wie 
NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION 
RY PROF. T. I^ MOSES, 
OF URNANA USIVERSITT. 
1 volume, crown vo. £1.50. 


In this charming treatise, M, Emile Salgo; 


gives a very lucid account of tho latest mode nf 


speculating ou the Phyeles) Facts of the Un- 
corer. i A A mode which may be described um 
bringing all the resources larn aclence to 
the proof of the fact that the human mind je 
Incapable of any intelligible conception of phye- 
ical facta which docs not rerulve jizelf loro mat- 
ter and motion. There lè fn fuct but one ce 
under many names, aud that ecleuce i& mechan: 
fee, Atoms, and the Jaws which regulate heir 
movement», this is al) ong material universe 

8 ld ipt of price 
The above sent post pald on receipt oí t 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


143 Waehlngton 8t. , Boston, Masa. 
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A LIBERAL TEACHER 


of thorough ability and loa: ce 

and correct short-hand fpecie denies she 
ation. Bouth or West preferred. „. 
5 F A. M., Danaville, Livingstone Co., 
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| AGENTS WANTED 
FOX 
West of the Rocky Mountains. 


A full, falthſul. and reliah'e history of that vast 
region of our country, PO MICH IN BOMANCE AMD 
NATURAL  WONDEMS, including the MODOC 
COUNTRY, to stubbornly defended by Capt, 
‘nck. The work wil) be read with deep Interet 
by thousands who have sought im valn for full 
and currect information pertaining to the Pacific 
Slope, Tilustrated with 180 engraviuge, the 
rarest and cholcest Cabinet of Beauig and 
Wonders ever transferred to papor. For "lluwtra 
ted circular and terma, address 


WM. FLINT & CO. 
Philn., Ponn.; Cin, Oblo; Atlanta, Qa.: ur- 
Springticlil, Mans. 
Viease state thepaper you saw thin tn. 


NUMERO 


f 
& OR Grvt-class makers, includ- 
low 


rgans, 91 
8110; *-Btop, BLL, and npwarda. TN 
Waters’ Concerto Parlor ORGANS 
are iho mont benotiful in style and . 
NCER- 
F [s the best ever ín 
Organ, It ie produced by a third set of revds 
peculiarly vol the eSfeet of which te 
most charming and neni-«tirri while 
fin imitation of the HUMAN voice. ls 
SUPERI. Terms liberal. Ilustraied Cata- 
W mailed lor one stamp. A liberal discount 
to Ministers, Churches, 1 Lodges, 
et. AGENTS WANTED, 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Monthiy Portodical Devoted Exelu- 
sively to Literature. 


This paper beglom ite fourth volume, June 1, 
1873. Tr baa been (he aim of {te conductor te 
make It an acceptable, vehicle of bonest and trust- 
worthy crilicism, juet to booke and belpful to 

era 


ren « 

Book-reviewa will continue to be ite leading 

fentnire; while the other departmenis— Editormle, 

ref k-notlces, Notes and Queries, Literary 
Nowe, and monthly lists of Americau pnblica- 
tuns wil! he fall and attractive, 

Joux G. Wurrrren, says: "I have been a gon - 
„ant reader of thy paper, the Y WonLp, 
and haye learped tu place a high estimate upon 
thenbillty, candor, and conscienitods thoromgh- 
ness aud impartiality ol tia critical reviews and 
bulices, In deferring to ite Judgment in the pur- 
chnee of new books, Ihave rarely been dies 
pointed. [nnheslatinz]y recommend it tot 
patronage of the public.” 

nomas Waextworth Hicainson saye; "Iam 
free to say that yonr experiment In thle direc- 
ilon &eeras 10 me more prelia znyihing 
ciao of the kind which bas yet appeared." 

The Hoston Advertiser aaye: "lt ina matter of 
rongratnlation that & periodical eo strictly de- 
voted to honest Iterary criticism ae the Lrrza- 
ARMY WonLp, has won {t+ way toa sastaislog ap- 
procisilon and patronage.” 

One Dollar per year. 

Y R. CROCKBR, PORLISMER, 
^3 Bromfieid St., Buaton, Maes, 


15,000 COPIES SOLD! 


or viTeoN & co's UNEQUALLED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


Containing all the beet Siraans Walteos, Polkas, 
Mazurkas, Galope, Quadrilies, Kc. [t50 
pages]. Price $2.50. 


Tbí4 extraordioary collection of Strauss, best 
music bas achieved a oticeeds, and editlon 
afier eden hae been lesued to Mil the popular 
and eteadily increselog demand; ine couples 
sold since November [ast testify to ite u · 
larity. Among Ite "Gems" are tbe "Blue 
Danube," „ 1,001 Nights." . Manhat- 
en. Wine, Women, end Song, 


New Vienna," "Artiste 
Lif Aud L2 al 
GEMS “Marriage Bells, GENS 
aud 50 other walt- 
or zes; "Plzxicato" Polka or 
„Clear the Track” Galop; 3 
NTRAUNMM, “One Heart, Onc BAUSS. 


soul,” Mazurka; and 20 other 
ikas, Mixurkes, Quadrillas, 

a iat jel 
loth; #1 in gilt. vo, Just pubiiebed: 
Aran Danes Muale for Violin & 
Piano,” Reinga collection of the best Brause 
Music, electively arranged for Plano and Vlos 
lin. ico $1. Sold by all Book aud Music 


Dealers. Published by 
0. Ditson & Co, C. H. Ditson & Cos 
TM Broapwar, N. Y. 


Borton, 


Ke. 
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NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
AND THE THING. 
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The Radical's Root. 


à MEUMON PREACHED IN LYRIC HALL, 


NEW VURK, 
APRIL 7, bid. 


BY O. R. FROTHINGHAM. 


“Rooted and grounded in Love."—EPHESIANS Ii. 17. 
Everything that lives has a root. The plant 
draws sustenance from two worlds—a world of 
darkness and a world of light, and as much 
from one as the other, Even the nír-plants, as 
we call them, that seem (o live entirely on the 
light and the atmosphere, still derive their nour- 
\shment In part from tangible substances. They 
pine without moisture; would you make them 
ai in your hot-house, you must provide some- 
ing, though 1t be nothing more than a plece of 
decaying wood, & mp x charcoal, vA t er 
momy stones, to whic ey can attac eir 
tenuous roots, So foolish a thing us the rose of 
the Barbary Bates, in. Palestine, and Upper 
, in Palestine, an pper 

Egypt, lingering by the side of streamg, 5 
ing molst places—a plant that in the dry sea- 
son pulls its tiny root out of the ground, curls it 
ügony round its body, nnd rolls off before the 
wind until it finds a congenial resting-place, 
nevertheless Has its suckers which It un winds 
and drops down when its pleasure serves; aud 
it always chooses a succulent spot near a stream 
of water, Ia a bed of mould, or on a heap of 
muck. The higher the growth upwards, the 
deeper the root downwards, Plants that live 
hear the ground need but a feeble hold on the 
wil. An inch’ or two of earth suffices. They 
need not spread at all; they need only dip. 
The stem of the crocus and of the violet ia very 
abort; u child can pull them up with Its fingers ; 
they need no depth of soil, But the great tree 
that overshadows half an acre, that takes in the 
sunshine of the whole heavens, and 1s refreshed 
ame winds that blow from oll the quarters of 
globe, reachea down furlong upon furlong; its 
Are a subterranean forest stretching out 
oe branches that twine and grasp like ana- 
idw, and K N the vitality that ages 
ve deposited. The oak tree that is to lost 
perhaps & thousand years, under whose shade 
pe mud of children are to play, draws the 
it Pede TY4 th y RT itl A held 2 t 
; e sky; old on the 
— heart of the planet, villa about Duge. rocks 
M 2 Lud tles elf rabid the spotted 
inp" ] plunging and burrow- 
Lm towards the centre of the globe in 
hee of things that died centurles before and 
2 Astening Into mould; prowls after the hid- 
— a of water, finds where the sweetest 
them der ae, and will even pibnse beneath 
ken pushing its greedy inquiries beyond their 
perche E on other territory that they may 
bs e have treasure of food for it. All the 
The on will not atart n age mee er 
bitu. t of the winter but strips off its 
welll ð earthquake that tumbles down the 
of ita 8 elity does not loosen a single one 


£ it 18 an organic thing; f 
Nature; th 0 g; a piece o 
‘othe Tit l r world of light and glory 


with the splendor of à new 


[e 
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creation; the under-worhl, cloudy, dark, and 
secret, but full of living forces, pours into it the 
products of all the growth of the planet for 4 
thousand generations, 

The analogy holda in regard to human beings. 
Every individual man and womau has a root; 
and the grander the growth of human qualities, 
the deeper is the root, ‘The person who orer- 
looks his generation you may be sure /nderlooks 
his generation as well. He whose shadow falls 
across centuries draws his sustenance from mores 
centuries that have gone before him and have left 
no trace save in the wealthy world out of which 
hesprang. According to the height of the char- 
acter is the depth of the source whence it drawa 
supplies. Here is aman who is troned to circum- 
stances,—in the upper, superficial stratum of 
things adjacent to him ;—what we call the con- 
ditions of his life, the external apparatus by 
which his existence is kept in order, furnish the 
soil he is grounded in. He depends upon those. 
His fibres strike no deeper than his accidents. 
Is he rich,—he blossoms and bears fruit, Is he 
poor,—he dries up, shrinks away, perishes. In 
prosperity he shoots up tall, spreads his branches 
wide, waves hie lenfage In the nir; ndversity 
strikes him, the foliage is all stripped off, the 
branches toss idly in the wind, the trunk sways 
wildly hither and thither, the roots are loosenod : 
if a severer gale than usual strikes him, he is 
laid prone on the ground, Is he successful, suc- 
cess feeds him, elates him, makes him happy : 
his veins are full of sap; his eye is bright; be 
holds his head high; bis hand Js open. 1s he 
unsuccessful, all the geniality is gone ;—1:0 more 
light in his eye,—no more Perna, in his step, 
uo more uprightnees in his form ; his mind has 
lost its balance; his heart is dead. Here is a 
man who, in tbe season of popularity, is open- 
minded, bright-hearted, happy, warnt in his uf- 
fections, generous iu his impulses; ho seems to 
be ennobled by the regards of his fellow men. 
ls he unpopular,—the withdrawal of the sun- 
light of common favor, the withholding of the 
praise of ordinary people, take from him the 
very breath by which he lives; and he bluckens 
nnd dies, ‘Lo be born at the North was once to 
bea democrat; to be born at the South was to 
be an apologist for the peculiar institution, In 
Englund, this man believes in monarchy. In 
Paris, he praises imperialism or republicanism 
According to circumstances. — In Protestant 
countries, he ix a Protestant; in Papal countries, 
a Papist. In Mecca, he puts off bis shoes before 
entering the saered precincts, and Kisses the 
black stone. His faith is that of the country he 
sojourns iu; he IN with the multitude, 
whatever their superstition; le is as be happens 
to be; like the chameleon, he takes the color of 
the ground he lies on, some say of the food he 
eats; he is a rose of Jericho, always hurrying 
before the wind, his roots in his trunk, If he 
has roots, nobody knows where they are until, 
occasionally, for a moment, he finds it conven- 
lent to pause and to pump up à little sap Into his 
body from the place where he happens to find 
himself. 

Here is a man with a deeper root, a root in his 
ancestry, He isn leaf on s family tree. He re- 
fers back to his precursors; is proud of their 
blood in his veins,—the red blood, the blue blood, 
that father, mother, or some more distant ances- 
tor, furnishes. This man is mindful of the stock 
he springs from, the pit out of which he was 
digged. He carries h mself with n proud con- 
sciousness of superior worth, if the stock be no- 
ble. A kind of nobility characterizes his look 
and manner. If it be ignoble, the characteris- 
tica none the less appear ju him, and none the 
lers is he proud of them; le boasts of their evil 
prowess, talka haughtii of their wild heroism, 
exults in their questionable achievements, «quotes 
their strong sayings, tries to carry himself as 
thelr descendant and representative. There I4 a 
good side to this pride of ancestry, if the ances- 
try be worthy ; but there ia a bad side to it even 
then. The material that & man derives from his 
ancestry, however rich, does not make him bu- 
man in the noble sense; ít shuts him in with a 
few qualities; it makes him reserved, exclusive, 

Inlonated, imparts to him the characteriatica 
oF the cast he belongs to. In fact, the cast spirit 
iaelf is due to this narrow veneration ; for it 
confines men to certain sharply defined types 
which clash with each other, and cause incese- 


sunt friction and war, On the whole, root of 
read js n bitter one, and the fruit it bears iż 
y r. 

Let us suppose & man to strike his roots lower 
down than this. He is not, we wil say, the 
creature of hia circumstances; he fa not the 
child of his parentage. He belongs to his na- 
tion; he is an American, or German, or French- 
man, or Englishman., His suckers spread oul 
to the limits of the national domain, e is not 
bounded by State lines He does nol ask 
whether h 8 neighbor comes from the Eust or 
the West, the North or the South; he Is coun- 
irymnn, and that is enough; he is blood of bis 
blood, and bone of his bone, a fellow, an equal, 
and a brother, sacred In his person, and venera- 
ble in his rights. Such a man will be large, ex- 
pansive, and generous, IIe is the patriot; full of 
noble sentiments; a man of comprehensive 
DUM and wide interests. Ho eun tuke his 
brother American by the hand wherever he 
meets him, be he rich or poor, fortunate. or un- 
fortunate, attractive or forbidding. The fact of 
belonging to a common country covers a multi- 
tude of infirmities. It cannot be denied that a 
eertaln grandeur of intelligence, a certain faith 
in ideas, a certain breadth of allegiance to prin- 
ciples, accompanies this patriotic type. But 
neither ean it be denied that such a person has 
his limits. He believes in American ideas, but 
in no others; he pie American principles, 
but coucedes worth to none besides; you may 
always know him as à man who exults in bis 
native land so cordinily that the foreigner ls s 
barbarian, For has he the same feeling to the 
Englishman ? Does he equally t the Ger- 
man? Has he a profound respect for the 
Frenchman? Can he enter sympathetically 
into the feelings of the Italian or the Irishman? 
Notso. He is possibly n bigot In his a 
unable to appreciate the intellectual or mora 
weight of a fellow man who lives on the other 
side of the Atlantic or the Pacific sea, Tn Eng- 
land he has no eye for what may be the advan- 
tages of m constitutional monarchy; in Ger- 
many lie cannot welcome what muy be 
said for the constitution of the Empire; in 
France he fails to understand the peculiar tem- 
per of u people that is constantly overturning its 
own system of government, He can cherish 
scorn for the stranger, having but one word for 
stranger aud enemy. Noble, wide, grand in 
many respects, his root, nevertheless, is not so 
firm’ that ít cannot be shaken,—by prejudice, 
passion, und malice, Should the time come 
when a controversy arises between his own 

vernment and another, the right is sure with 

im to be on one side; bis motto ia, Our coun- 
try, right or wrong," but stil) our country. 


But now, suppose a man to strike down his 
roots lower than this,—below family, ancestry, 
class, clan, tribe, country,—tlown inta human 
nature itself ; not asking whether one be Eng- 
lish, French, German, American, Italian, Jrisb, 
but whether he be Ayman., Suppose n man ta 
really make no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, barbarian or Scythian, bond or free, to 
consider simply this one question, whether tha 
individual has the attributes of a human being : 
such a man has real roots, He is interested in 
what concerns his fellows. Ife strikes down 
into a principle. He draws sustenance from an 
idea, His sympathies nre world-wide, He 
touches every person at the point where nli 
touch each other. He can surrender himself to 
n cause, The question with him is, Is it Just? 
Ts it right? This is the noblest, the most ex- 
haustlve root of all. Deeper than this, deeper 
than human nature, it is impossible fo go. 
When we see a man striking his roots down into 
this principle of human nature, we see one who 
strikes down into the core of things; we see oue 
who ls proof against the severest tribulations, 
sorrows, temptations, No wind cau shatter 
him; no tempest can unseat him; he stands up 
under calamity, and even comes out atronger 
from the shock of the elemental war. 


1 am to «peak this morning of the Radical“ 


Root. 

What do we meau by a Raa? There 
are three definitions of the term, Aecording to 
the popular acceptation, the Radical is one who 
pulls up things by the roots—a destroyer, & 
revolutionist, This is the definition of the en- 
emy. The genulue Radical rejects It as being no 
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iptlon of himself whatever. The Radical 
pete himself, “I come not to destroy; bes to 
fam." He would pull up nothing by the roots 
that had roota to support it, He would let even 
weeda grow in bis neighbor's fleld if the neigh- 
bor preferred them to grain: he has too much 
respect for things that grow to disturb them 
without cause; only the poisonous plants that 
corrupt the atmosphere and impoverish the land 
would he eran ` . 
nd definition mar e ca 
3 rest until he gets at the root of 
things. The Radical Is represented as a prying, 
inquisitive, critical, restless person, who is for- 
ever burrowing in the ground, can never be sat- 
iafied, can never leave any bellef or institution 
alone, can never take a doetrine on trust, must. 
impatiently pull up his corn to see how it grows; 
a man without intelligent motive, or earnestness 
of purpose, or serious desire after truth ; inherit- 
ing a precious vineyard, which has produced 
luscious grapes for a hundred years, the deliclous 
fruit whereof he has tasted, In health and in 
sickness, in clusters and in vintage, since he be- 
came & man, he must nevertheless worry and 
explore and expose the healthy suckers of his 
vines, that he may ascertain In what precise 
mixture of soil they are planted. Living in n 
house which has sheltered him and his parents 
before him, and n line of ancestors before them 
n house lhat in generations has never started, 
does not show a crack in its walls or a leak in 
Ita roof—atill he is not content until he has been 
down in the cellar, tested with the hammer ev- 
ery stone in the substructure, and carried on 
geological experimenta beneath the foundation 
at the Imminent risk of upsetting the building. 
This, too, I pronounce & caricature. ‘This, too, 
is the definition of the antagonist. The Radical 
is no such person, That there are persons who 
do thla may be true enough, but they are not 
necessarily Radicals. 
the Radical, that out of mere curiosity, in a 
spirit of restlessness, from an idle desire to know 
more than is useful, admissible, or wise, he 
would unseat anything that has a valid claim to 
permanence. Whatever has n solid basis he 
allows to stand. 

The Radical Is simply one who desires a root, 
who believes In roots, is sure that nothing is 
strong without them, and is concerned to know 
in what sort of soi] he is planted. He has no 
fancy for oaks planted in flower pots; pine trees 
set in porcelain vases are not to him benutlful. 
Knowing somewhat the uncertainty of the sea- 
sons, having had proof of the varlablenes of 
climates, he has no wish to be put down In a 
small area, fenced about on all sides, bricked 
closely in so that no draft can freshen the alr 
and enliven the soil. He has discovered that in 
his dally life he must face the tempest und brave 
the blast, and Le would make acm "m be- 
ing stri by an autumn wind, or sap: ya 
i of water, or overturned by n 
sudden convulsion of Nature. He prefers to be 
able to stand, and, when the storm has passed, 
stil to stand. He calls himself, therefore, what 
he is, a Radical—a root-man, because he believes 
in a root; the deeper the root, the more he be- 
lieves in it; and his sincere desire, his only de- 
sire, ls to know that his root goes down deep 
enough to hold fast amid the severest stress of 
weather. 

The Radical, therefore, cannot be u sectarian. 
The sectarian stands planted in asect; but u sect 
is a fragment—something cut off from the do- 
main of thought, a small ground-plot, or yard, 
not an open field. The sectarian is n elass or 
clique man; as the word signifies, a man who is 
clipped and trimmed down. Fle is a tree set iu 
a box, not in a meadow. That be has a certain 
amount of verdure, that he bears u certain qual- 
ity of fruit, that he hos elements of earnestness, 
of intensity, may be cheerfully granted, Every 
human being has vitality of some sort; he will 
grow after a fashion, wherever you plant him ; 
if you plant him in n small place, he will make 
the most of his opportunity, he will ripeu to the 
extent of his limits. But if the Umits are 
- eramped, the stature will be stunted. ‘The sect- 
arian is an apple-tree planted in the cleft of a 
rock. Chance bas put it there; no gardener is 
responsible for the siluation; it makes the best 
of its handful of earth aud thimbleful of mojst- 
ure; struggles as well us it cau to get at the 
light and air; rejoices, nfter a sickly fashion, in 
the sun, holds out its scanty leuf to catch the 
rain-fall, but after all can get no more suste- 
nance than the conditions allow. Tue kind 
wind blows dust into the nook where the poor 
twisted body is; resolutely the root is let down, 
and painfully the sustenance there is drawn up, 
though it be bub a mouthful, But you will see 
only a few wrinkled leaves, On the outermost 
twig perhaps you may discover a single apple, 
Which never ripens, nnd, when bitten, proves to 
den » ane sectarian hae a certaj amount of 

own; but the sound h 
ripples along is out of all eens A le 


very slender rivulet will turn a pretty In mill- 
wheel If you only make the a bag stone 
enough. But one can have no more Ife than 
his roota supply; the sectarinn's mind, there- 


It Is not the peculiarity of 
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fore, is narrow, dry, thin, and Vest There is 
no great Impulse, no eager seeking after the new 
trath. He holds up his little shred of doctrine, 
nnd It is not apparent to him that anybody else 
has any doctrine at all. His heart cannot be 
nial or diffusive in its charity. Itis im = 
ple for him to feel that other men who do not 
believe aa he does are as good ns be is; that they 
can be sincerely good at all. Thiere is a certain 
amount of conscience, or of conscientiousness, 
rather; but it grinds away at the crank of the 
denominational organization, it turns the creak- 
ing wheel of denominational duty, and suc- 
ceeds in bringing out n certain amount of hard 
ta which one can, perbaps, make into dry 
iscuit. He cannot worship with grandeur of 
devotion, for his deity is 2 definition, his God is 
a dogma. He can only catch n glimpse of the 
divine love at the bottom of n. well as the sun 
es over the mouth of it. 
ore, is apt to be arid and barren as his mind; 
his love of God ip Jove of his denomination, an 
the love of bis denomination is but a specles of 
the love of himself. 
The Radical cannot be a sectarian, Can the 
Radical be a churchman? What is a church 
but a more comprehensive and better organized 


sect, a wider denomination, n more diversified | 


group of believers? There is something grand, 
truly, in the idea of a church; in every existin 
church there is much that is noble, majestic, an 
attractive, A church is an organization, not a 
machine; it is a growtb; it lives through a 

of tíme; it covers n large nren of space; it in- 
cludes people of many conditlons, many orders 
of intellect, many casta of disposition, many 
tongues, many types of genius, it may be many 
different races. It has developed in the course 
of centuries. There are worlds of experiences 
init. Its spiritual soil is strong, and succulent 
with the joys and sorrows, the thoughts and de- 
sires, the aspirations and utterances of genera- 
tions. Ite doctrines. nre the 


His soul, there- | 


' certain races of men, and the 


roducts of disci- | 


plined minds working through many phases of | 


faith. It has sacraments and ceremonies, sol- 
emn rites, glorious music, beautiful symbols, 
poetry, art, architecture. It has great churches, 
not meeting-houses, that seem to have grown by 
the laws of Nature out of the soil, To be rooted 
in a church is to have roots struck into historic 
and holy ground; it is to draw moisture from 
many living springs; it is Lo appropriate the ex- 
perlence, perhaps, of a nation, The chureli- 
man, ch he hen true churchman, carries with 
himself an nir of calmness and repose, of dig- 
nity and graec. He seems to bea part of the 
institution he belongs to; a piece of this great 
organism that has lived so long, and compre- 
hended so much, and embraced such various 
life; something of the spirit of antiquity at- 
taches itself to him. He is conservative; lie 
has 4 great trust, a large reverence, an eamest- 
ness in thought and feeling that is even impress- 
ive and beautiful. 

And yet the churchman, if he be no more 
than a churchman, is considerably less than hu- 
man, What does he think of other churehes? 
Of the Roman Chureh, for instance—of the 
Greek Church? What respect has he for strange 
forms of worship? Does he do more than toler- 
ate extremes that differ from his own? Does he 
tolerate such as nre hostile? The churchman's 
mind is slow and opaque; his heart is rather 
self-sntisfied than sunny; his conscience rather 
punetilious than sensitive; his worship is form- 
al; he prays as the Church prays—out of a book. 
Heallows the Chureh to think for him, to believe 
for him, to worship for him, to intercede for hfni, 
The Chureh takes eareof him; pardons bis sins; 
guarantees his future, He trends an ceclesinsti- 
wal path, passes through nn ecclesiastical door- 
Way, enters an ecclesiastical heaven. However 
plensantly he talks with other believers, it is 
over u fence; however graciously he looks at 
thom, itis with eyes of compassion. Heennnot 
help believing that he is in a safer plave than 
they. Youare impressed by him, as by one who 
feels aure of his past, his present, and also of his 
future, and is good enough to be sorry that his 
fellow-men nre not a sure of their destiny as he 
is of his. The ripeness of bis belief prevents his 
being angular, but the interior composure of his 
mind savors too much of that calm exclusiveness 
which enjoys its spiritual privacy and keeps in- 
truders out of doors. 

The Radical cannot be n churchman, The 
Church is of comparatively modern origin, trace- 
able to definite beginnings. It is n production of 
human wit; a creation of diplomacy. You can 
easily go below it, nnd get nt the secret of it, 
The Catholic ehureh claims to be older than the 
Bible, Js it older than the Hebrew Bible—to 
mention no others? The man who strikes his 
roots into the Old Testament, strikes them be- 
low the Church. The man whose roota go down 
into the soil of these antique Scriptures, pene- 
trates below all Christendom. The Old Testa- 
ment, the old Hebrew Bible—what a world It is! 
How wonderful in extent, in comprehensive- 
ness! What wealth of antiquity there is in it! 
What recesses of wonder and marvel it con- 
tains! It covers a continent; it absorbs the life 
of a race, and one of the most extraordinary 
races that ever lived on the planet. There ia in 
it a universe of thonght, feeling, conviction, pur- 


| Heavenly Father, his conception of the 


| 


pose; the experiences of two thousand v 
packed away in ite chapters, PUES 
ranges of thought, what sweet valleys of medi- 
tation, what noble rivers of psalmody, what de 
licious fountains and pure rivulets of praise! 
What power of conviction! What reaches of 
exaltation, what breadth of ho; » What vista’ or 
anticipation, what thrilling couce tions of Proy 
idence, of the world that is and of the world 
that is to come! The man who should eink hl; 
roots so deeply into the Old Bible that they took 
up everything there, would be a giant among 
men, But depends on the thoroughness of 
the exploration. one root himself in the 
letter, or in the spirit?—that is the question 
He that roots himself in the letter does not go 
below the surface, hardly pierces the outer crust; 
knows nothing perhaps of the rich world of ex 
peronea tbat is stored inside, Now, the Old. 

estament man, as we aee him, roots himself in 
the letter. The Puritan rooted himself in the 
letter. He knew far less than he might of the 
resources of moral and 2 sustenance that 
v bidden in the spirit below the letter, The 
soll in which he struck his roots was made 
great mensure of the debris of the Hebrew mind 
—wild feelings, fanciful speculations, strange au- 
perstitions and conceita, that are atrewn broad- 
cast over the surface of the history; uncouth 
beliefs in Providence, rude conceptions of God 
and man, grotesque notions of the constitution 
of the world, vagaries respecting the election of 
rejection of others; 
and the result of all this was a character of aus. 
terity and pride, touched here and there with a 
sweet nnd rich glow of plety, but Laving, as the 
soul of it, more reverence for law than truth, for 
Tenes than for love. The Puritun had a grand 
ife in him, but it was tugh and severe, He 
was exclusive, arbitrary, and at times tyranni- 
eal, He carried a rod of iron in his hand: hix 
conscience was a rod of iron, 

Go down below the letter in which the spirit is 
hidden,—sink your roots until you strike the 
New Testament, and you have something infi- 
nitely richer. The New Testament is the older, 
because it is the heart, the soul of the Old Test- 
ament. Was not Jesus n Hebrew; and what 
food did he feed on but that. very Bible which 
we call the Bible of the Hebrews? What was 
his peculiarity, if not this: that he dropped roots 
down below the surface of the ancestral mind 
till they touched a secret core of inspiration in 
the heart of his race? Everything he had was 
there ; every thought, every feeling, every hope, 
every auticlpation—hi« trust, his faith in the 


up in 


ternal 
1 there. 


Providence, his meekness,—tbey are 
h Sed, 


But with the subtile Insight that he 
with the exquisite chemistry of his soul, he sent 
his roots underground; they ran out In every 
direction until they found. those sweetest springs 
of water, nnd drew the sustenance thence that 
made them bud and blossom. When you have 
penetrated the secret of the Beatitudes, when 
you have got at the soul of the paralles, when 
you have searched out the hidden thought lu the 
Sermon on the Mount, then, and not n 2 
have touched the centre of power In the old He- 
brew Bible. And when you have done that, you 
have struck into the richest soil that Is offered tn 
the spiritual nature of the Christian, He thst 
will do this will plant himself in the heart of the 
New Testament,—not in the letter, not in the 
strange, crude, fantastical portions that are 
heaped upon its surface; he that, going down be- 
low all this,—below the errors, the mistakes, the 
superstitions,—finds his way into the heart of 
Jesus himself, will blossom and bloom into n 
life ns exquisitely pure, sweet, and beautiful ss is 
ever seen in Christendom, He will have the di- 
vinest qualities, and at the sume time the mM 
human; he will be able to submit himself to the 
Supreme, nud to give himself to his brothers. 


Trust, patience, meekness, reverence,—he wil 
have them all. Simplicity, purity, charity 
these will be his, The Christian Radical roots 


himself in the heart of Jesus ; not in hie report 
word, not his incidental thought. but My 
henrt of his heart, Beyond that, outaide of e f 
he does not go. He explores none of the E T 
ing regions of literature or philosophy. s 
benutiful Jewlsh life is enough for him. * 
And yet, is there nothing more? Is peri 
lutely all? Is the Hebrew race the 1 jM 
to be taken Into account? Does Go ive rd 
inspiration to none but those who haves M. 
Palestine? Did Jesus exhaust human y. hat 
we find everything in the New Ten er 
can be worked iuto human ebur. ot i 
races have other gifts; one, the sentinel oe 
beauty; another, the principle of Lag bete 
other, the passion for liberty; another, hy Is 
tion to ideal truth In science and pull. lying 
It forbidden to make excursions into na 22 
literatures of China or of Greece, of nent hon 
Persia, and to draw spiritual nouriabine’ og t 
those larger sources which, after all, LM 
human nature? They who can do G a : 
rivileged; they who ean do à 
Tue tie Radical, the Radical of the Radicals 
sinks his shafta below sect, church, P 
New; below all partial experiences : 
the secret places where man has 8 — — 
ures of thought, — and by all that, 


to live. 
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xy is right 'hinking; but who can 
atte ts nk rig tly? How is one to know 
that he thinks rightly? It is very plain that no- 
body thus far has earned a title to monopolize 
right opinion. To think rightly is to exhaust 
thought. Jo oue can be truly orthodox so long 
as there ly knowledge yet to be acquired. Only 
the Divine mind is orthodox, because only the 
divine mind is omniscient, and, hi oinis- 
cient, entertains no error, Up to this day there 
is no human orthodoxy. He is most orthodox 
who thinks moat closely to facts, : 

We speak of new truth. There is, correctly 
speaking, no new truth, All is old as God him- 
well, There are new interpretations of truth, 
new guesses at truth, new insights into truth, 
new readings of truth; but the Truth is more 
ancient than antiquity : it is us old as the world; 
the last reading only comes nearer the first text. 
To be orthodox, therefore, we must need all the 

nowledge there is—of literature, science, art, 
othe Radical accepts the last interpretation (so it 
be a satisfactory one), the last interpretation of 
the oldest truth. Those who accept older inter- 
pretalions Bre further off from the original 
Surren thau he ts, The Radical is one who 
uses the last invented plough for his tilInge, be- 
cause it subsoila the most thoroughly. What he 
wants la the original, primal truth; the truth 
that is symbolized in Nature, which the Infinite 
mind, in Its first perfect operation, embodied in 

verse. 

«fte peculiarity of the Radical, let ime say 
finally,—the test of the Radical's genuineness, is 
not that he holds a certain classy of opinions ; 
itis, that he uses the opinions he entertains. It 
ia not his peculiarity to question and doubt, to 
cavil and raise issues; it is not restlessness of 
mind; least of all is it flippancy, indifference, 
looseness or lightuess of conviction, Let me de- 
clare agulu, he is not a destroyer. Ihe true 
Radical is known uot by bis restlessness, but by 
his calmness; not by h * — . but by h 
seriousness; hot by his indifference, but by his 
earnestness; mot by his Mahtuew of &peech 
about great bellefs of mankind, but by sober- 
ness of speech about them, He is known by his 
patieuce, his cheerfulness, his serenity, his 
trust; the wy ae of his purpose, the welght of 
his opinion, his freedom from 1 his 

nnes to discovery, his thankfulness for light. 
deeply rooted and firmi 


e is one who stan 


ted. "Hestands four square to all the winds 
that blow." His v. name implies that he is 
rooted and grounded. He és rooted and grounded 


—not in prejudice or tradition, not iu dogma or 
Dunn 15 sacraments or institutions —he is 
rooted and grounded in love that even passes 


knowledge. 


ered according to Act of Congress In the vear 1873, he 
p yra In tbe Ohe uf the Librarian of Congrees, ut 


Washington.] 
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CHAPTER XNI.—( Continued.) 


I have inserted the above suggestive dash, not 
Without reason. For it soon appeared tbat Lo 
Mr, mbe alone was owlng the responsibil- 
ity of the invitation, and that his sisters had, at 
first, strongly disapproved. of it, but since re- 

ed themselves to circumstances. & hearty, 
hasty, and rather capricious old bachelor, whose 
teniperament often hurried him iuto Inconslder- 
ale actions, he had liked the s ined clergy- 
man for hi» companlouable qualities, and ex- 
cused or pallinted his misconduct; and accident- 
ily encountering bim at Boulogne, in imminent 
anger of u debtor's prison, he, moved purel by 
compasion and good nature, had rescued bim 
from that catastrophe, and, not content with 

ı Jusisted on bringing him back to Euglaud 
and Northamptonshire. In answer to the oh- 
Jections of the spinsters, he declared it was u 
"ondemned shame that such a clever fellow 
should be nllowed to go to the deuce merely he- 
cause he was too high-spirited to sell himeelf ut 
the dictation of an srbi ary old curmudgeon of 
à father, whose want of natural affection was i 
: ce tu his cloth, Suppose he had behaved 

hly, or, if they liked to call it so, deceit- 
ully; was that any reason why he should becut 
ty everybody? He couldn't even turn his band 
lo anything elec with decency, owing to that 

tic rule of once a clergyman always a clergy- 
man. He shoud accompany them to Thorpe 
Marva, and nel, an Bleneowe didn't choose to 


forget and forgive, and let the young folks come 
ner. de, to be sure, they would be only too 
1 fo do, when Bligh might become his cu- 


nai i In course of time succeed him as vicar 
w"hy he, Mr. Edgecombe, would find him u 
berth elsewhere, 


ho "he ladies had used to aey, 
w delightful this would be, if it were not for 
Bligh'a superior cts ; now they no longer 
— in the way of its realization, they (the 
dinem) ought to jump at the opportunity. 
Ney were hewildered al such a very unlooked- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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for proposition, and «uel 
of al t rd proprieti. 

ey found, however, it was of no u i - 
strating with their brother, who m n4 fact) al- 
de committed hlinself in advnneo of their 
1 


an unweonted defiance 


opinions, So together the came to England 
nnd on the way Mr. Bligh made himself ve 


agreeable to the spinsters us almost if not en- 
tirely to condone hls offence; insomuch that dr 
they did not positively M here in the Squire's 
plans, they certainly manifested no repugnunce 
towards them, merely stipulating that he should, 
for the present. at least, confine them to his owg 
breast; and, ulso, if nothing occurred to warrant 
the extension of the young clergyman’s visit, 
that it should not be protracted longer than was 
Necessary to provide for him elsewhere. The 
Missen Edgecombe were not without syimpa- 
thy for the young people, suspecting, and in- 
tleed very justly, that notwithstanding her loy- 
ery duplicity, and her own suffering, Ruth had 
never quite succeeded in expelling him from her 
heart. Again, on consideration, there were 
other reasons for thinking the Squire's scheme 
less undesirable than it had at | rst appeared, 
As he observed, where was the use of erying 
over spilt milk’ If Mr. Bligh hind been tu 
blame, had he not suffered. for it? And if he 
wouldn't marry his cousin (supposing it still 
feasible), why “should all tbe world copy his 
father's displeasure” In common with their 
brother, they had been greatly offended by the 
Dean's reported sus picions, which seemed to 
lance slike at the Hall and vicarage; and, 
ence, could not be expected to be very tender of 
bis wishes. Then the ladies admiri bis son's 
preaching exceedingly, and were tired of Mr, 
lencowe—who did, Indeed, repeat himself fear- 
fully, and was most conscientiously tedious in 
his references to chapter and verse; npparentl 
believing those divisions tu be inspired as well 
na the text. He was over seventy, aud wher, in 
the course of human events, it pleased Provi- 
dence to remove him from the v. carage to the 
churehyard, their brother might ge d do 
worse than give Mr. Bligh the living; which, 
with his predecessor's savings, would ntlord am. 


ple provision for the young couple, whose grati- 
tude and society would thus e! permanently 
old spinsters, 


secured, So brent the kind 
holding coune ther us to what was best to 
be done, and wisely determined sot to interfere 
but to leave the result to cireumstances. And i 
was in this conjunction of them that Ruth re- 
turned to Thorpe Parva. 

I have said that her first sentiments almost 
juelined her to immediate flight: in fact, she 
took her guardian to task for vot forewarning 
her of Mr, Bligh’s presence in the village, as he 
might easily have done, subsequent to the des- 
patch of the letter which had brought her Dome; 
the party arriving at the Hall on the end after, 
and no Jess than three days elapsing before her 
return. But this Mr. Blencowe had abstained 
from doing, partly from n well-founded appre- 
hension that is would thereby lose his nurse, b 
her remaining in town; op dre un unwlll- 
ingness to acknowledge his own want of moral 
courage in conceding the Squire's request thut 
he should allow Mr. Bligh to officiate for hina 
next Sunday. The reader lus already been in- 
formed that, though he loved his ward, the old 
cler; an was rather selfish, especially in per- 
sonal matters; and not a cottager in the parisli 
could have less idea of opposing the will of Mr, 
Edgecombe than himself. Then—l am almost 
ashamed to mention it, but stich trails make 
up character—his aceeptation of the Squire's 

roposal saved him a couple of guineas, that be- 
Ing the sum he would have had to puy for an 
hired deputy: all of which considerations caused 
bim to act as we lave seen, aud risk exposing 
Ruth to the probability of still furtlier mortilleu- 
tion—uuless sbu had her own reasons for antici- 
ting some pleamuter result from the return of 
ler ex-auitor. k 

And this, us has ülready been infereutially ad- 
mitted, was the case, After hor first shock of 
warm and excitement, her emotions were of a 
more conflicting nature tinu she had ever before 
experienced. She had sullered more than she 
would have liked to confess, even to herself, 
from the discovery of Mr. Bligh's disingenuous- 
ness, ouly then ascertuinlng how far she bad al- 
lowed her nfloctious to go; still, time aud ab- 
seuce, aud ber pride und resolution, had enubled 
her to so far conquer ber feelings that she would 
have imagined herself cured—but for what ful- 
lowed, which presently undeceived lier. It wa» 
hupossible to forget that, whatever had. been lis 
shortcomings towards herself aud others, they 
had their origin in a passivu for pur rte. 
however alloyed with vanity nud selfishness, 
was unquestionably sincere; Inasmuch as le gd- 
bered to it in the face of his father's auger and 
the apparent hopelessness of ever bringing it to 
a successful issue, That fact, which even 
uncle vorroborated—udmitting, too, that he 
thought his nephew might prove as obstinate as 
his brother—could not but make a powerful im- 
pression upon the mind of Ruth. He had but to 
give up what scemed entirely out of his reuch, to 
effect a parental reconciliation and rescue him- 
self from poverty and comparative social out- 
lawry ; yet he preferred both to such a surrender. 
Surely there was somelbing heroic, something 


consi 


short, the girl's heart was engaged In epoca 
ow 


teen. 
return, though withont any bope of i and it 


could not fail to produce n revival of ol 
nes, 


all the advances to the o 


justification for 


carefully. Accordingly 


that; It was one of those li 
aur matches which he had never auffielentie 
—&c, & 


ered or repelled, 


pleading ngaiust her 
tent 
She had secretly forgiven him before his 


Which is most 


Then 


yulre, thought him worthy of pardon and pat- 


ronage, was it for her to controvert their udg- 
ment zu well 


She also determiued, su pplementartly, to leave 
er side and to behave 


With great eireumspectiou, thereb uleting an 
latent misgivings she may have p "d 
and, like u many persons, fin & sort of 


un act of questionable expedi- 
Betting about the! preliminaries very 

she did not ap; at 
church on the rea upon which Mr. Bligh offici- 
ated, delegating her place at the barmonium to 
the school-mistress, and thereby dl inting 
the gossips of the 2 of au eagerly-antici- 
pated opportunity for obeervation and scandal. 
All of which precautions, of course, only delayed 
uu inevitable conclusion ; for, further assist by 
what we call accident, the young clergyman 
speedily made his peace and took up bis residence 
indetinitely at Thorpe Parva. 
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— —— 
TME JAPANESE AMBASSADORS iN ET- 
ROPE, AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


It appeurs from our special despatch from Eu- 
rope, published to-day, that the Japanese Am- 
— — had returned from St. etersburg to 
Berlin, aud at this latter city had s lengthy con- 
ference with an eminent German professor of 


Te Ma as to the propriety of endeavoring 
to es 


blish Christianity as the State religion of 
Japan, These Ambassadors have seen how far 
Christian Europe is advanced in civilization 
over other parts of the world, and reasoned, no 
doubt, that their own country would make 
greater progress if Christianity Were made the 
religion of the State. Such rezoning is natural. 
But the German professor dissuaded them from 
entertaining such u porc. He argued from 
facts in the history of Chriatendom, to show that 
this religion cannot be enforecd by government ; 
that it is only vital when it grows upamong and 
from a people, and that it should be encouraged 
rather than enforced. As a consequence he ad- 
vised the Japanese to grant full religious liberty. 
The Ambassadors seemed to regard the change 
of religion in Japan as probable. They listened, 
however, with great interest to the arguments of 
the professor and expressed satisfaction for the 
advice he had given. What a curious fact in 
our nineteenth century civilization is this! One 
of the oldest uations on the globe actually con- 
templating discarding its paganism of thousands 
of years’ standing and adopting the Christian 
religion ! Hardly less curious is the advice of 
a great thinker of Christian Europe, not to at- 
tempt to force (his religiou upou the people. 
How broadly liberal the world fs becoming! It 
is not long since Christian nations deemed it a 
duty to force their religion, and by fire and 
sword, if necessary, upon unbellevers. Japan 
appears to be mal rapid pi in Wes 
civilization, and no doubt the liberal and philo- 
sophical views expressed by the Germau profes- 
sor wil bave a good influence upon tlie people 
and government of that country.—N. Y. Her- 
ed, April 21. 
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George MacDonald preached in Robert Laird 
Collier's church in Chicago, April 13, aud closed 
his sermon by saying: “I believe in nothing but 
the Lord revealed in Christ." We cannot re- 
frain from saying that we pity the poverty of 
Mr. MacDonald's belief, It is inexpressibly sad 
to ser so glorious a mind confined inso petty a 
creed. 
-> z 
One who beard Rev. Mr. Murray, of the Bos- 
ton Park Street Church, lecture, reports him as 
saying that “out of twenty evangelical clergy- 
men, not three are true to their convictions." 
We hope Mr. Murray is mistaken in his judg- 
ment of his ministerial brethren, We would 
far rather every one of them should be Orthodox 
to the last degree, than liberal after guch n cow- 
ardly and insinvere fashion. 
— 8 
Henry Ward Beecher told the Yale divinity 
students that “any one who ean repeat the 
Lord's Prayer has a right to call himself a 
Christian." We are very much obliged to 
Christians for trying to beso liberal towards her- 
etics. We suppose they mean well enough; but 
we confess we should respect them more if they 
would adbere with all logical consistency to 
their Christian profession, or utterly depart 
from it. 
- — — e ooo 
The Chicago Post understands that "President 
Eliot, of Harvard College, denies the report that 
all the religious observances at that institution 
are to be abolished or made voluntary.” What 
is a “religious observauce'" according to the 
magnates of Harvard College? It is to compel 
à student to listen, at à mast tinseasonable hour 
on a cold winter's morning, to n very long 
prayer, while he is all the time inwardly swear- 
ing at the stupidity of those who instituted, and 
those who perpetuate, such un irrational custom. 
— P 
The Christian Recorder says: “No question 
is receiving so much serious thought as the 
question, Is Christianity gaining or losing?" 
This is indeed the question (hat confronts us, 
and our Christian (friends do well to ‘give it 
"serious thought," But so far as Christianity is 
fruc, it is not losing, and never will he. Let us 
seek truth, whether Christian orotherwise. The 
truth never loses; it is always gaiving, There 
is oue degree of infidelity to which we van never 
descend; mud that is fear of or fear for the 
truth. 
LIL E 
A correspondent of the Terre Haute Gaz tte 
represents a certain Rev. Mr. Howe, of Terre 
Haute, us discoursing upon the question: “Can 
criminals he sent straight to heaven?’ Of 
course they eui; how can any Christi doubt 
it? Is not “the blood of Christ sullicient. for 
their case? There is a fountain killed,“ you 
kuow, with this blood, uud sinners immersed In 
that sangttinary element “lose all their guilty 
stains," Why hesitate to believe it? “Just ux 
Lam, without one plea, But that thy blood was 
"hed for me, O Lamb of God, I come! What is 
What (he eriminal may say, wd say truly; uud 
he may, "come," or he may go, äs straightly 
fron the gallows to heaven, as fron any other 
place. Logie is logie; and we nre glad to know 
hat Rev, Mr. Howe believes that it ix, for he 
decided tinally to answer his question in the 
uttirmative, saying: “Character, we buubly 


submit, is not so much to he depended upon as 
the merey of the Lord 1" 


We refer our readers to Mr. Abbot's article in 
this number of THE INDEX, headed “Dollar 
Donations." We trust it will be read with 
hearty sympathy and meet with a generous re- 
sponse. Now especially is the time for the 
friends of Tue INDEX to show their friendship 
in the most helpful and practical manner. 

— — 


Last week nnd this weck our editorial pages 
have contained no other contributions than 
those from our own pen and that of Mr. Abbot. 
This week the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders has considerably interrupted and pre- 
vented our editorial labors, and the last INDEX 
which us Acting Editor we have to offer to our 
readers must be received by them with indul- 


gence. 


James Freeman Clarke, in his review of O. B. 
Frothingham's Reliyion of Humanity, made 
great claims for Unitarlanism as compared with 
Free Religion, ns to the immense service it has 
rendered in liberalizing the Orthodox thought 
and sentiment of this country, and altogether 
came very near intimating that wisdom would 
die with the Unitarian apostles, Mr. Clarke 
seems to be thoroughly astonished that anybody 
ean desire anything more liberal than Unita- 
rianism, and is not at all disposed to admit that 
anything more liberal can be found than ‘“Lib- 
eral Christianity." We are not in the least dis- 
posed to underrate the great liberalizing services 
of Unitarianism, for the memory of it is very 
venerable nud sacred to us. We ouce thought it 
was the end of the roud of liberalism, aud the 
custodian of the very highest interests of truth; 
therefore we can pardon x little of this vanity in 
others now. But there is n tide in the affairs of 
thought, which Unitariunism was only an indi- 
cationof. It went with that tide for atime, and 
was a true guide pointing towards liberty and 
light; but it lost the courage to take that tide at 
its flood, and so was not led on to the fortune of 
continuing to be its true index. Thant tide still 
flows, and Unitarianism and ‘Liberal Christ- 
ianity“ are being lelt by it very near the shore, 
A Buptist organ, the Morning Star, is wiser 
than Mr. Clarke, and sees what he does not see. 
Alluding to Mr. Clarke's ussumption tbat Unit- 
arianism is the Alpha and Omega of liberalism 
in this country, it says :— 


"But this claim is hardly less than prepos- 
terous. Neither wisdom, nor progressive 
ey nor theological liberality was born with 
the Unitarian ministers and laymen; these 
thi do not wholly bang upou the thread 
which now supports the lives of this school of 
thinkers; und when they die we faney that God 
will someliow order things so that the religious 
world shall not go into perpetual eclipse, and 
will save our theology and evclesiasticism from 
being cast iu bronze or p heer m into granite. 
The fact is, these great tides of modern thought 
represent forces far higher and mightier that 
those inhering In the Uuitariun body." 


— — — 


— — —— - 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Towards the elose of May, annually, about all 
the Societies in Massnchusetts, useful and use- 
less, send delegates to Boston, to bold meetings, 
ventilate their eloquence, uud devise ways and 
means for future effort, This old-fashioned sys- 
tem, whose origin goeth beyond the memory, 
perhaps, of this generation or the one preceding, 
“came off last werk; and Orthodoxy and beter- 
odoxy, socinl and labor reform, Spiritualism and 
Free Religion, ete, ele, ec hoc gonna omne (and 
everything of the sort), were represented. If 
any of them did anything good for this world, 
we mre glad of it. Another world we have no 
interest in—until we get there. 

We looked in awhile at the Free Religion 
Convention held at the Tremont Temple on Iri- 
day afternoon, but there was not much of an 
audience, and the speaking was dull and tame, 
John Weiss was bolding forth, and we judged 
from what lie said that, if the end aud aim of 
Free Religion, ns he understands it, is to mystify 
und befog the whole subject, Mr, Weiss is very 
well «qualified for that religious or unprofitable 
work, Col. Higginson, and Messrs. Frothing- 
liam, Abbot, Morse, and Robert Dale Owen, of 
that party, ure rather more practical and under- 
standable; but even with (em there is consider- 
able room for improvement before they attain to 
an unaffected, clear, and intelligible style of 
talking.— Boston Investigator. 

What is unlutelligible to some, quite often is 
very intelligible to others. Tue sympathetic 
and appreciative hearer not infrequently renders 
the speaker both intelligible and inspiring, 


THE FINAL ISSUE, 


The stockholders of the Index Association 
held their second annual meeting in the office of 
‘THE INDEX last Saturday, June 7. The only 
result of that meeting which I wish here to an 
nounce is the restoration of Francis E, Abbot to 
the editorship of Tue INDEX, with complete 
control over both its editorial and business de- 
partments. In retiring, ns I now do, from the 
position which I have held for the last three 
months as Acting Editor of this paper, I rejoleo 
to know that Mr. Abbot is to resume hia place as 
its editor. To him, as to no other man, this pa- 
per belongs. He made it, in a sense that Do one 
else has; and no other man could hope to re- 
make it or continue it with the same masterly * 
liand. Among all its friends, none now exults 
with a more hearty satisfaction that he Is again 
to conduct und control THe Inpex, than myself; 
nor will any one hope more earnestly than I do 
that the time may be long before it will again 
pass from his guiding and shaping Influence, 


Perhaps itis hardly uecessary for me to say 
that the position which I was suddenly called 
to fill us Acting Editor has, under the circum- 
stances, been a most difficult and delicate one, 
I found myself at once confronting enraged be- 
cause half-baffled foes, and others who, as enthu- 
siastic friends of the retiring editor, could hard- 
ly regard with patience any cne who stood, 
however unwillingly, for a time in the place «o 
rightfully his. In addition to this, the editorial 
corps of the paper was sadly broken up as the re- 
sult of the action of the Directors in their meet- 
ing of March 13. Our foreign contributors ceased 
to write after the first of April, and nearly all 
our editorial associates in this country almost 
immediately discontinued their contributions; 
while the literary department, mainly in the 
hands of Messrs, Viekers and Towne, had to be 
abandoned. All this of course, taken in connec- 
tion with the immediately necessary reduction 
of the paper to ita former size, produced a change 
in the character of TirE INDEX which was sud- 
den and marked, and which could not but be by 
comparison very unfavorable to the new editor. 
However, all that I cau say is that in my try- 
ing and arduous position I have done the best 
I could; and for whatever has been well done, 
nnd whatever ill, I ask no praise and shrink 
from no criticism. 


-\# between the two parties and the two sides 
in the unfortunate controversy which has grown 
out of “THE INDEX troubles," I have na editor 
acted us impartially and justly ay perhaps one 
could whose heart and Judgment thoroughly ap- 
proved one cause and disapproved the other. I 
sincerely hope that these troubles have been 
effectually terminated now, and that both sides 
will gracefully and magnanimously accept the 
issue, the victors bearing their victory meekly, 
and the defeated thelr defeat wisely. Above all 
things I trust that THE INDEX, and the cause 8s 
served by it, will be saved from all harm by 
what has transpired, aud will be carried forward 
to great and greater triumph. Let every true 
friend of both dedicate himself and herself anew 
to their service with deeper consecration ; and 
henceforth may the only strife be who shall 
make the best and most self-sacrificing coutribu- 
tion. My soul loves peace and hates contention. 
Peace let us have; but purity first and foremost. 

To ull who have given to me their encourage 
ment and help I tender my warmest thanks. 
‘The Directors have appointed me Associate Ed- 
itor of Tur IxpEx, and iu that capacity I shall 
hope to eontinue to serve it. 

A. W. STEVENS 
—— 

Rev, John C. Kimball (Unitarian) preached 
not long sinee, before the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union, on the question, Does it psy 
to be goo?" We hope that Mr. Kimball gets 
all the “pay” he wants for being good; but as for 
ourself, miserable sinner that we are, we confes 
that, when we do succeed now and then in being 
good, we like it so well that we neither ve 
think of nny other “pay” than the good la te 
But we suppose we ought to want all heaven ^ 
sides; yet we don't. What Isto become of us? 


OOG IE 


— 
DOLLAR DONATIONS. 


Reserving for next week all mention of the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Index Association, 
the general result of which is announced in the 
editorial leader of Mr. Stevens, I trust I shall be 

oned for making now a frank appeal to the 
nerosity of my friends on the very prosaic sub- 
tof dollars aud cents. During this summer 
the receipts of the paper will fall below its ex- 
nees, unless those who are interested in its 
final success shall now seize the favorable mo- 
ment for securing this beyond reasonuble doubt. 
There will be no need of anticipating the nu- 
tumn's recelpts at all, if a little concerted nection 
is taken promptly; and, although the regular 
dues of the subscription and stock list between 
now and then will be suffleient, if punctucdly 
paid, more than to cover the absolutely inevi- 
table demands for money, the recent troubles 
have entailed a direct loss of uncertain amount 
which will seriously embarrass me Jn my efforts 
(o sustain the bigh character of the paper, T 
hope to be enabled to re-engage some, at least, 
of the contributors whose writings are so seri- 
ously missed in these columns, and in other 
ways to make THE INDEX what it ought to be; 
but nothing involving expense will be attempted 
uuless the means are fully provided beforehand. 

Hoping and belleving, therefore, that the con- 
stituency of THe INDEX are earnestly desirous 
of helping me in these efforts Lo create a journal 
worthy of the best. cause of the age, I beg every 
subeeriber to the paper, on reading these words, 
losend me at once a donation of ONE DOLLAR, 
to be credited to a special DOLLAR DONA- 
TION FUND, and to be appropriated nt my 
own discretion to the most urgent wants of the 
paper. I promise in return to devote the money 
thus entrusted to me, first to supplylug any de- 
ficiency iu meeting current expenses, and sec- 
ondly fo auch other purposes na shall seem most 
wise and judicious In building up the paper. 
Every cent shall be expended economically and 
necording to the best judgmeut I possess, 

I venture to make this request for dollar dona- 
lions as a personal favor, but not for any per- 
sonal use; and the use made of it shall be fully 
reported to the Directors. All donatlons thus 
made will be specially acknowledged in these 
columns. 

If anybody is possessed with an irresistible 
desire to send more than one dollar, itisa desire 
which partaketh not of the nature of sin, and 
may be virtuously indulged. 

F. E. Anuor. 


— — 

Among his other exploits, P. T. Barnum has 
captured Zion's Herald. He did it while he 
was "exhibiting" in Boston, That Methodist 
organ performed praise for him in its editorial 
columns. It seems that Mr. Barnum (with an 
eye lo business of course) has ‘Scriptural pic- 
(ures and sentiments’ emblazoned on the pars- 
phernulia of his great show, and with equal 
characteristic shrewdness he gives free passes to 
"ministersof the gospel," Thus was the Z/crald 
seduced! "Thus was it persuaded io write up 
Mr. Barnum's circus, and say that it was re- 
lieved from all objectionable qualities, in the 
‘stimation of the moral part of the Bostou com- 
muuity." Could Tue INDEX secure the Her- 
ad's support, if we were to put a “Scriptural 
sentiment" at the hend of our editorial columns, 
and send our paper free to ministers? 

— NE eae c Rs 


I Mr. John Fiske, of Harvard college, has writ- 
MLI note to the Christian Union, in which he 
ee that he is a Positivist. e says very dis- 

netly : “If twelve years’ study of the Positive 
Pulceoply has taught me anything, it hus 
eke me that it is utterly impossible, save by 
iure distortion nud misuse of language, to 
tall fy meas a Positivist. I differ fundamen- 
^ Y and in toto from the Positive school, whether 
x iar by Comte himself, or by Littré, or 
Hel or by the adherents’ of the so-called 

gion of Humanity.” "— Liberal. Christie. 


Th " — -—— 

Ux e New York Methodist Preachers’ Assucia- 
ap AL a recent meeting, requested reporters and 
— not to furnish any report of the proceed- 
- . the secular or religious press. And 
* ister objecting toa report in which he 
rant of tr rOlher," gald he wanted no ser- 
Poit € devil to call him brother.“ — Chicago 
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MY FIRST PREACHING. 


l was buttoning up my boots, my mother was 
preparing a lunch for me at the table the men- 
folks were standing around, as menu-folka will iu 
winter, in the country, talking, yawning, eating 
Apples, and getting rested after thelr fashion for 
the next summer's farm-work. My Christmas 
vacation was up, and in half an hour I was go- 
ing to start for Boston,—the start to conslst in a 
five-mile sleigh-ride to the depot of n small 
village. I was not thinking nt all about the 
ministry. I had never entertained the remotest 
idea that I should he called to preach; least of 
all did lexpect such a summons to be made to 
me iu open pridem on a cold winter's morn- 
ing, in our kitchen, 1 bad always aet 
n 


these "calls" came in the deep and sulemn hours 
ere a ht, in some mysterious aud unearthly 
uie 


at ministers could reveal, but nobody 
else ever bave, 

A neighbor knocked at the door, entered, and 
said that “Old Josiah” was dead, and he wanted 
my brother to go and hely “Yay him out.” Just 
then another ueighbor knocked, entered, nnd 
also said that “Old Josiuh" was dead, Then 
the old man is gone," said my father; and his 
face was full of pity. “Yes,” said neighbor 
number one, he is dead, and out of his misery, 
I hope.“ Besides knowing Old Josiah" all my 
life, I bad been hearing especially about him 
every day fora week,—that he Lad tried to cut 
his throut; that he could not speak; that he 
was always at the window with the most hag- 
gard looks; that he would write on hls alate, "I 
ain dying," and hoki it up for the passers-by to 
read ; that some were frightened at his tragical 
appearance ; that others s ted him of trick- 
ery, and slill others said that the town furnished 
him with too much opium and Jaudanum, So I 
was prepared to hear all this said over by our two 
neighbors, and a great many more peculiar 
things concerning the decease of “Old Josiah,” 
which conversation grew rather violent ond 
angry for so serious a topic. One blamed him 
for ying ; the other blamed the neighbors for 
lettin, im die for want of charity. One 
thought he had gone to hell; the other did not 
know where he liad gone, but was of the opinion 
he ought to have as a place as some other 
folks. I was listening attentively, and thinking 
all the time; when suddenly I received a tre- 
mendous "call" to speak right out, then and 
there. I hesitated a moment, for I feared my 
sermon would bea radical one; and my audi- 
ence, I knew, was strictly Orthodox, and one of 
them a Baptist deacon at thet. I never felt sure 
that I belo: to the persuasion known na 
“radical,” only that I had been in the babit of 
extracting religion from Nature and human na- 
ture, after my own ides of things, and fashion- 
ing my own creed to suit my individual needs. 
And this I knew my Orthodox friends were not 
in the habit of doing; for their creed is always 
kept carefully laid up 1n their little white church 
in our neighborhood, and only taken down on 
baptismal days, when it is read over by the min- 
ister before admitting people to the church. But 
the ignorance of these two men, and the sorrow 
of my old father who did not know what he was 
sorrowing after, got the better of my timidity ; 
and my “eall” was uo imperative to let the light 
shine that was within me, that I could not re- 
sist. And sol started for the window— where 
light and coolness were—with one boot on and 
one off; aud my boot-buttoner firmly grasped in 
my hand, 

I began by asking my audience to look out 
upon two trees,—one a tall, graceful, perfectly 
shaped ash that stands by the brook, near the 
house; the other a gnarled, crooked, twisted old 
apple-tree that grows ou 4 knoll In the back 
yard. I said: One of these trecs—the nsh—be- 

an its growth in soil; has been nourished 
n soil all its life; has never disobeyed one 
of Nature's laws for growlug a perfect ash-tree. 
You see it going right up towards heaven, as 
beautiful, peaceful, and happy a tree as one 
would care to look upon. But the apple-tree was 
planted in poor soil, where we used to throw too 
much ashes and old rubbish; it has hnd too 
much hot soap-suds from wasb tubs; clothes- 
lines have been tied to it, and swings have bent 
its branches, and whips bave been eut from It for 
children to play with, aud scythes haye been 
hung on it, cutting its bark, and creatures have 
gnawed it; and uow it is a tired old apple-tree 
tending earthwards—a and fallure. ‘Old Josinh' 
started just as this tree did—in bad soil, He was 
born bad, of two elements called father and 
mother, that much resemble &nluratus and cider, 
which uniting in the child produced a foam that 
bas effervesced Jn our neighborhood ever since I 
can remember, and long before. To day for the 
first. time since this strange nature has had life, 
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God has bushed it iut i 
ful that it le still. When I wan 4 o Dk: 


and how m. t 
have heard him talk aud v Mere ag 


nnd our ears were fairi 


resort to opium to subdue bis excited nerves and 
overcome them with sleep. This religious ex- 
citement he has followed up all his days, and it 
has done ‘for his nature just what the hot sog. 
suds und various cuts and hacks have done for 
the tree—turned it farther and farther from the 
track of God'slaws, The Bible has been a book 
for him to dispute about with everybody, and 
get mad and go crazy over. Both the Church 
and the Bible have been a curse to him, when 
they should have been n blessing, It is the busi- 
ness of the Church to make good soil for men to 
w in, physically nnd mentally and morally ; 
tshoull administer the Bible In moderate doses 
—not too much soup-suds for the tree; not too 
much Bible for man, It should discover how 
men ought to be born, and what should be the 
remedy if they are born badly; what should be 
done for the body as well as the soul, and the in- 
tellect as well as either. It should learn how to 
cultivate about Lie roots of a man's Boul, so that 
he may grow from within, and be a help to him- 
self at home and away from prayer-mee 
on his farm and away from meeting-houses, It 
should be wise school, teaching man how to 
grow like a perfect tree, hed in all the way 
y Nature's laws, going hand in hand with u 
system of perfect development, ‘Old Joslah' is 
dead, and whut is left of bim God has taken and 
will re-plant in better soil. The old tree isa fall- 
ure, but it has borne fruit which very likely will 
yet glorify the face of Nature with perfectly 
formed trees; his soul will reach a natural and 
happy coudition, and become harmonized and 
shaped into n beautiful form that will some day 
surprise you and me, Don't contend longer 
about his pastor future, but turn. from him to 
the living present, and see to it that no more 
such distorted and unnatural deaths occur In thia 
community. You have men alive in your 
midst ns insane about the Church and the Bible 
as he was, going from one to the other to get 
relief, and finding only added torment in 


either.“ 
I have forgotten the rest of my discourse, 
but we all sat down and talked over the 


other characters in our neighborhood, that seem 
to be like "Old Josiah,” and considered what 
could bedone for them. I stayed till I lost my 
train, und had to travel all night on account of 
my lengthy preaching, 
LOVISE 8. HOTCHKISS. 
BosroN, January 12, 1873. 


— — 
“COME TO JESUM.” 


It is the common appeal of our high-pressure 
revival preachers, from Charles Finney and 
Elder vi down to Brother Earle and Dr, 
Fulton (to hurry up their converts and lead 
them to make a ruah for the kingdom of heaven), 
that there are many who "seek to enter in” bu 
becnuse they do not „strive“ with sufficien 
earnestness, they are not "able"—they are be- 
hind time; the door of mercy closes aud leaves 
them outside. And so it — 3 that every re- 
um becomes a 5 of ru race-course, and 
the feeling prevails among the youn e, 
and is diligently fostered by the expelli t at 
they must look out for themselves, and make 

1 time in comiug to Jesus; or, like the fool- 
Pi» virgina in. the 2 they will come out 
"nowhere" but in Dell, —for the Devll, accord- 
ing to the old proverb, “takes the hindmoat." 
“Come to Jesus just now" is the evangelical re- 
frain—''to-morrow you may die, or the spirit of 
God may leave you joined to your idols;" and 
then it will be "everlastingly too late." 

An excelleut illustration of this shrewd little 
spurring-up operation on the part of our revival- 
mongers is found in the way the ducks are 
brought home at night in à hurry on the Hoogly 
river. E. E, Hale thus describes it in Mr. 
Beeeher's paper, the Christian Union :— 

“The duck-breeders keep the ducks lu large 
boats, und there they sell them. But eve 
morning they send them out to swim and pic! 
up their daily bread as they can. How get them 
home again? Why, rice and other provender is 
served out at the proper time, and some ey 
is made which the ducks hear. Then the last 
duek who returns is seized and beaten horribly ! 
The consequence ia that the poor ducks hurry 
with crazy speed that they may not be the last, 
AE But the confusion, the quackery, the in- 
ternecine struggle, and I fear the mutual hatred 
engendered among the last sixth part of the 
ducks, are terrible to remember, terrible to re- 
flect upon." 

80 to reflecting minds, the Indecorous confu- 
sion, the grossness and quackery of this revival 
measure are awful to witness. God is repre- 
sented as more cruel by far than the duck- 
breeders, In that he absolutely killa and tortures 
the hindmost” souls, And so it comes to pas 
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as it may seem, that a barbarous process 
- and fright and punishment dire, which 
is allowed among the 3 on the 
Hoogly river, but Which, if pract here or in 
any decent civilized land, would make the duck- 
breeder liable to instant arrest by the officers of 
the “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” T made the model of our American 
revival-system, under which our children and 
our neighbors! childrev go, at the peculiar call of 
the sensation preachers, to get their religious 


pabulum. ble 
Arch! Whately, im one of bis admirable 
essa ear attention. to the fact that, such Is 
the Yiinding effect of custom and habit, many 
Christians are in the daily indulgence of prac- 
tices which they never perhaps dream to be 
wrong, and yet which, If they had heard of for 
the first time as those of some savages aud 
n people, would have been classed without 
Ferita on as among the horrible results of their 
heathenism and barbarism. The above revival- 
measure is a good case in point. Years ago we 
were told of the car of Juggernaut, which ran 
over and crushed to death numbers of Its East 
Indian devotees, who recklessly or slothfully 
red themselves to be in its th ox 


it thundered along the highway at the time 
And we 


th reat religious festival. 
Shodan Ba — thought of the depths 
of ignorance and debasement which would fos- 


ter the idea that such sacrifices were well-plena- 
ing to God, and that it was a real divine service 
which was rendered in dragging the ponderous 
car with rushing enthusiasm over the mangled 
bodies of the victims. And shall we not shud- 
der as we see these peripatetic revivalists rush- 
ing through the country in the pretended Inter- 
est of Christianity, and re nting that the 
laggard ones, and ali who do not move swiftly 
in propelling the car of their man-God, will be 
inevitably crushed beneath its remorseless 
wheels? Is the wrath of Juggernaut to be de- 
nounced, and ''the wrath of the Lamb" com- 
mended? Shall we com onste the ducks of 
the Hoogly river, and have no pity for our 
American youth subjected to a similar but infi- 
nitely worse system of terrorism and abuses ? 

J. L. Hatun. 

SAN Jose, Cal. 


— — Mm or 
THE BATTLE BEGUN, 


The writer of a satirical article in No. 169 of 
THE INDEX concludes a seeming defence of the 
religious veto-power of a certain Christian body, 
Bs ex nat a prominent lecturer, with 
the following subtile conclusion : He was might- 
ily helped by it!" 

He intimates that this organized body of sect- 
arista might, if they chose, banish from their 
immaculate halls such persons as Froude, Mrs. 
Siddons, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and John 
Hay, provided the taint of rndicalism were to be 
found in their historical, dramatic, or recitative 

rformances, such as is expected to stain every- 

that proceeds from the mouth of one of the 
apostles of heresy, even to a eriticism“ into 
which he occasionally lapses as a scholarly 
diversion. 

The person the writer refers to is none other 
than the eloquent John Weiss, who wus recently 
refused the use of a certain hall in New Yor 
for the delivery of his lectures on Shakespeare. 
"l'he reason for this denial on the part of the cus- 
todians of said hall was that the *'heretical" 
sentiments of the speaker appear in all his pub- 
lic addresses, even in the bandling of the old- 
fashioned theme of the Poet of Humanity. This 
exclusion of John Weiss—the moat witty, reso- 
lute, and outspoken of the New England radi- 
cals—has called forth indignant comments, and 
both the secular and religious press change this 
unfortunate body with bigotry. 


The signing of a “protest” for the suppression 
of one weel paper is only a little whiff of the 
great storm that will threaten every act, public 


or private, which openly or covertly embodies 
snare to the priesthood; and not the 

urch alone, but society, comes under its 
special dictation, its various grades of prefer- 
ence pag, Lane) more nor less than the state 
of their Christian “graces.” Yet this Christian 
body must allow that the foundations of Christ- 
lanity have been sorely shaken. While it still 


holds the key of patronage, commands influence 
and position, it Is flourishing in the branches, 
but dying at the root. And their excessive use 


of power is one evidence of the strength they 
have to eucounter ; neither ritual nor creed, nor 
any of the Jack o' lantern” scares that used to 
keep reason from rising, have now the least 
pores to crush free thought and free speech, 

ut rather, as the satirical writer says, “helps it 
mightily in the end." 

Mr. Frothingham clearly discerns that not 
only this preventing of John Weiss, but every 
exercise of their veto-power, only helps the 
cause they asail, If one thing more than un- 
other broadens and deepens the growth of ideas, 
it ls persecution, The stake and the Inquisition 
made Protestantism leap out of its swaddling- 
clothes into the stature of a giant, The abuse of 
Tower n en on sap individual or body 

perso outraging justice. If the time 
has arrived—and we think it has—for it to cul- 
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minute in the Y. M. C. A., the nineteenth cen- 
tury may as well see the era of a new birth for 
freedom as the twentieth, The actual striking 
offof the fetters from the victims of the slave- 
power in the South was but the undoing of the 
most palpable and crude form of slavery ; what 
is yet to come is the emancipation of MIND from 
the bias of prejudice, and the abolition, not only 
of the one-man-power throughout the entire 
earth, but the ies and sects of Christians (or 
Pagans) who seek for arbitrary rule over the 
rights of individuals. And these outward vig- 
orous manifestations of the power of Christiun- 
ity do not discou our faltb in the final tri- 
umph of truth which will yet bless the world, 
when that great sect shall be stripped of all the 
meanness, hatred, and malice which now bring 
so much dishonor to it. 
CHARLOTTE A. BARNER. 
Yorebo, Ohio. 


M — : 
THE “COST SYSTEM” AGAIN, 


BosTON, June 1, 1575. 
Merron oF THE INDEX :— 

lu Mr. E, L. Craue's attempt at a reply, iu 
INDEX No. 178, to my communication In advo- 
cacy of the cost-principle, he makes a few argu- 
ments which probably seem to him eminently 
practical, and to most people {especially those 
who have not examined the subject) eminently 
plausible ; but which, it seems to me, will not 

ar the test of close examination. Jn the first 
place, I deny that I "laid it down as a funda- 
mental principle that ‘cost must govern price.’ ' 
On the contrary, 1 deduced it by a qns log- 
ical process from a proposition which poruce 
economists pronounce self-evident ; and his illus- 
trations fail to show any fallaey in the argu- 
ment. 

Mr, Crane complains that he can get but one 
dollar and fifty cents per bushel for wheat which 
costs him three dollars. Now what is the cause 
of this? Xvidently some of his neighbors are 
able to raise wheat nt the cox of one dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel; which only serves to 
show that Mr. Crane has chosen the wrong pro- 
fession, and should leave it for another where 
his brains, talents, and opportunities will enable 
him to compete favorably with his fellow-crafts- 
men. If this is not the reason, then Mr. Crane's 
neighbors are also losing one dollar nnd fift 
cents per bushel, which would suggest this 
query: How long can either he or they do busi- 
ness before going into bankruptey? When Mr. 
Crane proves himself eompetent to outdo or even 
equal his fellow-workmen in the production of 
wheat, I will Ane favor him with my patron- 
age and pay him the full cost price. Until then 
I prefer to. purehase of those who nre nble to 
raise au equally good article at a less cost, 

Mr. Crane anys (speaking ironically) that his 
neighbor who commenced farming forty years 
ago hus charged more than cost for his grain, 
and is plainly a thief. There's many a true 
word spoken in jest. Hut he has not stolen from 
Mr. Cranc, for he has had no transactions with 
him. Yt is the purchasers of the wheat who 
have been cheated; and to them rightfully be- 
longs the money which Mr. Crane's neighbor 
has filehed from them iu the form of profit. 
Although the phrase “unconscious thief" may 
be etymologically the contradiction in terms 
which Mr. Crane supposes it to be, nevertheless, 
according to common usage—which Guizot says 
should always be our eriterion—lt is nothing of 
the kind. Otherwise, why do we so often see 
and hear the expressions "conscious" and “un- 
conscious guilt’? 

In the "ense" which Mr. Crane supposes, I 
should say that the two men who used their 
mor iu hiking profits at farming were 
equally guilty with the man who loaned his 
money at interest, Neither can be defended. 
Under an equitable system the larger yleld at- 
tendant upon improvements in the laud would 
be wortli 110 more to the producer for purposes of 
exchange (save the compensation for the cost of 
improvement), than the smaller yield which re- 
sulted from the same amount of labor, The 
tree of logie still remains erect, notwithstanding 
Mr. Crane's attempts to chop it down, I am 
afraid that he will huve to take hls axe in hand 
once more. Yours truly, 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


— - we 
CRUELTY AS A PASTIME. 


“Cruelly in low places is disgusting enough, but 
cruelty iu high places—cruelty committed by la- 
diesund gentlemen with calm deliberation in the 
midst of beautiful gardens, and enlivened by the 
gay chatter of well-bred society—is doubly re- 
voltiug. This is what the English Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals thinks 
about pigeon-shooting, and it asks the London 
pigcon-club if wanton cruelty to the most inno- 
cent and defenceless of dumb creatures be the 
fashionable amusement of the day, must there 
not be something faulty in our national life— 
something rotten? Mr. Bergh, sometime ago, 
made a similar appeal to American sportsmen 
(if shooting pigeons from a trap can ealled 
sport), and there is no doubt but what his action 
led the sister society in London to “go and do 


ikewise." We trust the effort of bo i 
Will be, as they should be, M. Pes 
shooting should be put down and forbidden une 
the same ground that dog tights aud cock Ach. 
aer deal bee i. ene rea ca do 
n great dea by denou 
shame upon i 22 i y ncing and crying 

The above cle was penned by tue Rey 
Knowles, editor of the Lome Journet — 
in Madison, Ga. He is un Episcopal el ^ 
and evinces a humane and benevolent fe m 1 
condemning cruelty, even iu n refined fn 
Now if this guod man will examine his misera. 
ble theology, he will find he makes his God to be 
more erue? than nany pigeon-shooter on the con- 
tinent. He deliberately teaches that the God of 
the Bible, for the simple offence of “onbeliep! 
(Mark xvi. 16), will damn human beings—our 
brothers und sisters—to all eternity, and punish 
them in ''hell-fire," roasting them “Ikea her- 
ring,” without any compassion. This cruel doc- 
trine is taught from the pulpit, and is called the 
"gospel." Jf a man wantonly shoots a pigeon 
itis called cruelty. But God can torment his 
helpless children without end, and it is called 
justice. When will people have as sanie 
and discernment about what they call divine 
things ns they already have about unmau con- 
duet? The clergy seem to delight in holding up 
their God as a “consuming fire." 

A. A. B. 
MapisoN, Georgia. A 
- o - 

PROF. RKANKE AND FREE RELIGION, 


Mr. Dall, in his book, From Calcutta to Lom- 
don (p. 148), speaks of meeting at Dresden and 
spending u delightful hour" with Prof, Ranke, 
so widely known by his Mistory of (he Popes. 
Says Mr, Dall :— 

“He i» a most winsome man of seventy-five, 
His interest in the world's progress and uwaken- 
ing is thatof a youth of twenty. . He 
rejoiced in the Free Religious movement in the 
United States, affiliating all who love Gud and 
man,—Christians, Hebrews, Bralimos, and all. 
The Brahmo movement in Indis- x d 


touched him,” und so forth. 

SAN Jose, Cal. 

——— 

AIUSTUTLE SUPERLOIC TO MODERN NATURAL- 
r. —In some ways the study of natural hls- 
tory has lost rather than gained in modern civil- 
ization, You would be surprised to learn how 
well-informed the Greeks were, for justance, 
about the structure of animals. All college stu- 
dents know that the ancients delighted lu crit- 
ical analysis of intellectual problema, as well as 
in dramatic and poetical composition, aud ju all 
beauty of sculpture and architecture, But I 
think their familiarity with Nature is not so 
well known as their culture in Jetters and art. 
Aristotle knew more of certain kiuds of animal 
and their general relations than is known nov. 
For instance, he uever confounded sharks and 
skates with ordinary fishes, while modern natur- 
alista would put them in one and the sanie clase. 
Strange to say, I have studied the Selacians on 
the South American coast by the light of Aris- 
totle’s researches upon them in the Mediterre- 
nean Sea, made by him more than two thousand 
years ago. I can fairly add that the knowled| 
of Aristotle on these lopies is so far ahead of the 
current information recorded in modern w 
of natural history that his statements can only 
be understood by one who has made a special 
study of those animals. The communily evi- 
dently shared his knowledge, for he refers to 
text-books of natural history which must, from 
the details he gives about them, have been supe- 
rior to those we have now. You may seek in 
vain in the anatomical atlases of Wagner or 
Carus for information about the structure of es 
reproductive apparatus of Selnelans, to which 
Aristotle alludes as contained in the text-books 
of anatomists and belonging to the curreut 
knowledge of the time.— Prof. A Iar: 
varil Lecture, - 


- — -~ 

It shocks us to think that-from Italy, the kera 
of art and taste, could come to us the ghastly 
news tbat some showman has embalm 1— 
petrified the body of Mazeini, and isexhibitlng A 
old hero to a curious public at a price per n be 
If Barnum had done this thing, we would no 
xo startled nud stunned, because the M — 
and the W. 88 ha ve. ce ‘ 
mitigations of such a surprise. 
men of Michael Angelo, who bade him to — 
Moses for an immortal statue, are the nis 
»eople who encourage at undertaker to pe — 
Mazzini and exhibit him asa mummy i e 
Aye. 


——— — ^ g^ 

“Who built the water-worka at Jerusalem! 

wus tho * considered t. a Fitchburg Sun. 
day school on s recen ; 

proposed for the next week, “What salary id 

they pay the commissioners?" —/. Louis 


Fe vn ould be 
A minister having remarked "there w sete 
a nave in the new edifice the society Was 2 m to 
ing," au old lady said "she knew the pe 
whom he referred," 


1 la 
E publie wh ich is interested in 
uestíons relating to the ''future of the 


7 1 will do well to look ut No. 7 of 
euh or. du Popular 
ed by Estes & Tau- u 


"Half-hour Recreations In 


? publish 
Eon Boston. The number In question 


the 
a summ 
m of scientific knowedge with rc- 

to the history of matter, from ita 


to its stellar, and, finally, its 
€— 'On the probable 


e Btars;" in which he 


rtion of the un- 


by Prof. A. Winchell, of 
5 oivenils of Michigan, on the 
of 


of the present condi- | fı 


Every Man and Woman who renda Tux INDEX $5 10 $20 

elther ser, 
ought to rond also The Golden Age, edited by | money at work for ns io 
Theodore Tiltop. After unden years of experi- | 8l 
ence on The Jadependent, Mr, Tillon two years i 
430 established, in the interest of more liberal 
ibonzht, The Golden Age,—n Joornul of bie own, 
to which ho gives liu constant and tollevine 
attention, aud which has elroy won a national 
reputation for honesty, courage, and brilllaney. 
Provably no other journal 1a America {a to 
widely quoted. from, both hy (hove who agree, 
aud thoso who divugree with it. Unlike any 
Other weekly paper, eliber In America or Eig- 
Jand, t fu nolque und. orlzibal in üppeaáraüoe, 
ln thought, aud in etyle, Ty ábounds iu brief 


else. colars 
Co., Portland, Me. 


.* 1 QUIS BLACK, 
eifervon Avo., Detroit Mich 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAR, ' 
INVENTOK AND PROPRIETOR UF 
Binck’s Patent Interchangeable Speciacles, and 
alt Ki ap DS neay Eye Siama. potter of 
" ol 8, poctacl 
fitted to fhe Eyesight &0 as to improve It. *n 


NOW READY! 


hour; 
to their natural friends, 


better to forego the pleasure of the giv- 
ing than to divide the Weldam be. 

Let that 
ou are gone, 


To love children is to love child- 
hood, instinctively, at whatever dis- 
tance; the first impulse being one of 


— Auer ig first two phases a ee? coves 1 ba Checked and spicy paragraphs -ahol Mke swift arrows vus 
e JOUT | biting whe mark, tte editorial diecusal 
oe is In 2 v —— qo heart commands at least us long A | cuvor the whole Held of corrant topics whether BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 
There resent evidence of the Ex- Tange as your eye, it is not worth rell slous, political, literary, social, or industrial, (VOLUME 111) 
ene of dn atmosphere or of water; — 4 n p ep be p MC dues no! pretend, or seek, or want to agree í 
their "former existence js a fair that al AY CAF) with tte rewlers, or with (he general poplat 
— direct deduction from the doc- which, whan dee EE t 2 oni opinion. IL indulges in the luxury of free| In addition to many other attractions, t con- 


trine of the common origin of the 
earth and moon." But if they once 
existed how shall we explain their 
diss: noe? They have been ab- 
sorbed by the rocks. In an age long 
gone by, the moon was in the same 
eal condition as the earth. The 
water on Its surface, or that whieh de- 
scended In periodic storms, as it per- 
colated the porous rocks and thin crust 
of the moon, soon reached a tempera- 
ture which dissipated it in vapor, and 
returned it to the surface ta be recon- 
densed, But the moon, having onl; 
ope-fo 
cooled forty-nine times ay rapidly na 
the earth, and at len a temperature 
was reached at which the rocks on the 
surface took It in faster than it could 
be evaporated again. ‘I'he moon is n. 
iil world, an ancient cinder sus- 
pended in the heavens, once the sent 
of all the varied and intense activities 
which now characterize the surface of 
our earth, but iu the jremcs period & 
realm of silence aud stagnation,” 


Such will be the fate of the earth. | 


Already our planet has passed through 
the " condition” now presented 
by Saturn, and the stage now seen in 
Jupiter, in which “a water-mist be- 
gins to condense in the poste re- 
gions," and gathers with n vaporous 
2 this precipitates an aqueous 
rain, which ultimately finds n resting- 
lace u the inerusted nucleus. 
ter, life makes its appearance. 
Then comes the terrestrial stage, in 
which we now are, and In which the 
“organic phase culminates.” Then 
comes the stage In which Mars now 
seems to be, with diminished vapors 
aud infrequent rains, encroaching 
cold, and “decline of the organic 
paei Last of nll will be the stage 
u which the moon now Js, beginning 
with the disappearance of aqueous Va- 
pors, ending with the total absorption 
of ocean and air, the extinction of or- 
ganization, and final refrigeration. 
“The progressive cooling of the earth 
will allow the waters to circulate 
deeper and deeper. When the thick- 
nem of the terrestrial shell, which 
must be saturated with water, has 
doubled, the Increased demand must 
lower the waters of the ocean, and 
long before refrigeration has reached 
the centre the thirsty rocks will haye 
swallowed the sea and all our surface 
alem. The drained, and shrunken, 
and shivered zone lying nearer the 
“urface will suck in the atmosphere, 
and this will «disappear in the pores 
and the caverns of the* worn-out 
world,"—The Nation. 
— — 
CHILDREN. 


If I were to-choose amon 
aud qualities that which oii the whole 
Makes life pleasantest, I should select 
the love of children, No circumstance 
can render this world wholly a soli- 
tude to one who has this possession. 
It h a freemnaonry. Wherever one 
goes, there are the little brethren and 
Suters of the mystic tie. No diversity 
of rare or tongue makes much differ- 
ence, A smile speaks the universal 
language, “If T value myself on any- 
thing,” sald the lonely Hawthorue, 

itla on having a smile that children 
love" They are such prompt Little 
belngs, too; they require so little pre- 
lude. Hearts are won in two minutes 
al that frank period, and so long as 
you are true to them they will be true 

you. They use no argument, no 

à ey have a hearty appetite 

for no doubt, but it is not for 
these that they love the giver. Take 


ull gifts 


Wi 


l 
-ninth tbe bulk of the carth, eret 


speceh, íL hus n mind of ile own, and Is some- | tine the full course of free raligious lectures 


be won at once into her arms, If it delivered at Borticultural Hall, Boston, last 
. Ties wrung- which maker it all the müre novel, winter, which were publi b —— 
was dirty, ehe would have been glad for Yt fs almost the only Junrnal of tbe American | olro. A limited MEL Ea aen 


to bathe it; if ill, to henl it: ít would 


92,50, and 79 centa postage. 
not have seemed to her anything wor- ; 


f posta ð not 
prepaid hy the purchaser, Ae gt 


cess that |x ever wrons. t the 
pees sever wrong. But whether right or the volte ui net 
. 


Wwroug. it ia olwaye good natured, and ever 


Sent by express at his ex; 4 
Hd a name of love, to seek only | nciieves in fair play. It would be happy to e THE IND. — 
ose who were wholesome and clean. make the ücqnalntance of the readers of Tux Daawen 
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into the arms of Immortal Love.— 
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[For THE INDEX.] 
. The Law of Inspiration. 


ABSTRMOT OF A DISCOURSE DELIVERED DEFORE Tun 
‘STA CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, MAY N, TST 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


I have sometimes seen It stated inthe nume of 
radical religion, that the belief in inspiration is 
lo be gu ted by belief in aspiration. And 
as [do not easily consent to drop any well reoog- 
vized element of spiritual or practical life, I in- 
cline to inquire in what special sense these words 
are taken by s criticism which seems to em- 
ploy one term or pole of n spiritual process to 
cancel N and equally essential 

te pole. 

he critics T refer to are accepting the defini- 
tion, not of n fact, but of a term in its dogmatic 
degeneracy, They interpret inspiration to mean 
mpematural influence. But why should they 
thus interpret a word which has so many other 
(han dogmatic eem ive cd I suspect that, count- 
ing things to be explieable solely from below up- 
a they belleve only in ascent of forces, and 

whatever implies their descen/,—iu other 
Words, the necessity of the higher to the lower, 
of the infinite to the finite, of influx for which 
experience docs not account,—as in some sense 
equivalent to the lawlessness and unreality of 
superusturalism. Precisely here, I think, lies 
their mistake. I quite deny that the descent of 
force, or rather the instant and constant impll- 
vation of the infinite in all of finite as- 
dent, which is the real substance of inspiration, 
isin any proper sense supernatural. Inspiration 
isnot only co-extensive with Nature, but n part 
^f ita process of growth. 

What then is the Law of Inspiration? In- 
*piration under law?" Not exactly: not under 
law, but itself law. Our age sweeps away ex- 
elusive d drops assumed infallibilities of 
looks and men, dispels the Inst and most persis- 
ent of theological idole—the God throned outside 
tlie universe, planning about it, working on it as 
\ Dulder on a house, as a lord on his vassals, a 
“ayeron his pawns—sloughs off every dispar- 
ud estimate of human faculties. Yet all this 
ut clears the way to appreciating the law of in- 
Pration, "Tig no mechanical possession, no 
miraculous election; it cannot even be compre- 
ended uu such conceptions are laid aside. 
illl are natural conditions for it; these ful- 
That comes and must come forever. 
all ee conditions are not dogmatic, T cannot 
h ony doctrine as such inspired, on the ground 
i IL is to be taken as finnl and obeolete; nor 
TARY speelal formula of science or . 
Ý nspiration meant finalily, I should deny that 

Statement could be inspired, Expressing 
ity conception which must always change 
10 „eve 


statement ls more or lesa 
Wb 


er it be religious state- 


|———  ——— 


ments such ns are gathered Into what are called 
Bibles, or n scientific statement such as our sys- 
tems of classification give, which a distinguished 
professor has actually pronounced signs of our 

ower to read the netual thoughts of God,—it is 
mpossible it should be final, or fully represent 
even the approaching M rs stages of our know- 
ledge. ‘There is no final Chureh, no final relig- 
idus name, no absolute name for religion. Tn- 
spiration were z peor thing if iteould be monop- 
olized or crystallized; if it were n stinted, arhi- 
trary donation, n bit of divine scheme for saving 
man, or for instructing him. No! it is inex- 
haustible Nature, in her mystic descents that 
condition ascents; raln and sunhine for the herb 
of the field: his alwnys, everywhere, inevita- 
bly, who shall conform to its law. God men," 
says Seneca, "are in God's intimacy. He pre- 
pares them for himself by ME The be- 
nignant Father never lenves them in ease." 
The law runs through the whole compass of Na- 
ture. Its highest form I should state thus: In- 
spiration is that immediate, unpredicted aid 
which comes to meet the aspirations of all un- 
selfish and becoming life, out of the unexplored 
heights of spiritual personality. And in spheres 
not directly moral and spiritual, it bas forms of 

" * nnnlogous to this and in harmony 
with it. 

When the forces of human character concen- 
trate in self-surrender to an idea, to a principle, 
to n sympathetic appreciation, to a common 
good, there is a forward pluuge (it is nothin 
less) out of self, out the past, out of experi- 
ence, into unknown depths; ties ea in- 
dispensable are unbroken ; resources lost; desires 
let go; there is no pledge of support or nid in the 
apex cleft of sacrifice before it: yet just then, out 
of that very cleft descends n mysterious rein- 
forcement, fresh life as from Infinite life, which 
fills the gulf of conflict, the strait of duty, with 
beauty and delight. This urpredicted, unex- 
plained energy—not possible before, not in any 
of the elements of that step, unlike any of them 
born in the instant of this concurrence o 
humau powers, is the cleft and gulf of thia trans- 
ition into n larger, and 80 in some sense, a uni- 
versal life—is Inspiration. 

It is the fine radiance you see in a child’s face 
when for the first time he has silenced the ery of 
n selfish desire, or spoken truth to his own loss, or 
indignantly defended the right side against the 
stronger, [tis the exhilaration and vigor which 
attend the acceptance of a nobler attraction, 
shattering lower affinities and narrower interests, 
and the egoivm of fixed ideas, experiences, asso- 
ciations. And it is born within these brave 
ventures of moral enterprise and association, ns 
inevitably as the hills are flooded with glory 
na they roll one after another into the morning 
light. Such the fact and such its conditions; in- 
dicating at least that the steps of growth are 
more than the mere push and pressure upward 
of finite lower forces. That, when strength and 
love unite in striking free from somewhat that is 
limiting and selfish, the shattering plunge should 
not be Into the dark; that “stepa of faith should 
full on the void and find the rock beneath; 
that the rainbows should appear above it, the 

en meadows of song beyond,—pnst all doubt 
nvolves the action of attractive and creative 
forces, not only freer and larger than these act- 
ual voluntary ones, but even limitless and unl- 
versal, It proves the correlation of descent with 
ascent, of inspiration with aspiration, of inflnite 
with finite, in all ateps of spiritual evolution. 


The ascending spiral of this law may be traced 
through all the grades of being. 

Physical nature foreshadows it to the highest 
extent of physical possibilities. Where there is 
atomic change, the shattering of old combina- 
tlons, there fs the condition for inflowing of a 
higher energy. So long as the atoms hold them- 
2 free, lenve old attitudes for uew, grace 
and symmetry of form is perfecting Itself by n 
foree from above the mineral world; and that 
force is what we call crystallization. Again in 
the self-loosing of powers from their hold of cer- 
tain substances, they p Hm n p of voor d 
which proclaims tbe incoming of the nobler el- 
ement of fire: and this we call electricity. 
Chemical affinitics nre developed in the separa- 
tlon of elementa from their earlier homes, form- 
ing new compounds not to be confounded with 
the qualities of either or both, Color is the shat- 


tering of the white ray upon the reefa 
of solid substances, hat . X the 
face of the universe is more than the original 
sunbeam, more than the reflecting earth, more 
than the conducting atmosphere, more thun eye- 
ball and optic nerve had in them each and all. 
Tn the shock of change, in the transition from 

bysical and mental conditions, a new and 

igher potence bursts forth to transfigure all 
things, and the world becomes poetry and t- 
ual meaniug. Shall we try to answer Betflna’s 
question to Goethe: “I would fain know what 
music is, for my soul yearns after it as for eter- 
nal life"? Science would call it the aay of 
tones, that Jn ways manifold and mysterious 
sacrifice their separate being to form melodies 
and harmonies. But this does not state the 
whole process, still leas decide the result. That 
which soars out through the process is more than 
all tones: the tenderness and the joyousness; 
the prayer, the vow, the self-surrender, the high 

8 — ves; conflict, divine sorrow, immortal 

as. 

_ Now start afresh at the lowest form of animal 
life. Protoplasm, the cell, or whatever the 
primal living matter, forsakes its homogeneous- 
ness, It is in the moment of that division that 
there appears the inspiration of vital growth. 
The cellular substance lets go its simplicity to 
dare new and nobler combinationsin flbre, bone. 
nnd nerve, gland, ganglion, al form an 
function; and so there enters e inspiration of 
true structure, of proper bodily organization. 
This harmony of beauty and strength, while It 
irradiates the body, is scarcely of the body, but 
the incoming rather of a purer fire, blended in- 
extricably with the immortal part. This is the 
inspiration of physical structure. How it flashes 
and mounts with whatever stirs the flagging at- 
oms to awifter self-surrender, to bolder disolu- 
tion of tissue, to more lavish expenditure of 
effort, so they go not foo far! Note, too, how it 
grows by voluntary discipline, Soon as the 
growing child begins to be conscious of definite 
— 1 and to expend the labor necessary, see 

ow it begins to glow In his cheek, to flash in 
his eye, to turn every motion of his limbe into 
grace! Then, the more he earns his pleasure by 
aD or surrender of ease, the brightor 
burna this morning light of youth upon his brow. 
This is physical Inspiration, vehicle of tual ; 
a higher force concealed in the surrender of a 
lower, a more self-confined. For mark the con- 
dition. Let him become infroversive, Self- In- 
volved, abstracted, avoiding the family circle, 
piayprouna soclety of his equals. is glow 
will die out, To have the bodily fires turn to 
cold, is the penalty of habits that imprison one 
In his self-indulgence ns in a cell: whether the 
De habits of idleness, of morbid y em b — 
ing over fancled wrongs, or of -commüsera- 
tion, refusing to let m petted sorrows. It la the 
penalty of being without directive alm or quick- 
ening motive, they start an Idea of some 
what to live for, a task dearer than Its own ease, 
In one of these decaying bodies,—and the blood 
begins to mount, the eye to speak, the feet to 
tread firm and free. « 

Another fact. One sees men of feeble vitality 
—women hovering on the brink of death,—no 
only kept alive, bat made competent. to inces- 
sant toil and great achievement, solely by the 
mastership of nn ideal purpose over thelr self- 
ward Instincts. Iam persuaded that, merely as 
healthful stimulus to the national ique, s 
will be found to have been one of the most pro- 
ductive forces of our civilization; a sclence of 
natural forces as yet not feirly dealt with by our 
physicist statisticians and — . poa: 
phers—our Buckles, Drapers, tuart So 
the enthusiastic pursuit of a profession will make 
a naturally Infirm man a prodigy of work-power 
in his own line. What is the force? Not mus- 
cle and nerve. Prudent living has sometimes 

lainly nothing to do with it. The veiy rapid- 
ty "d waste uuder this form of enthuse 
seema to stimulate an extraordin ene of 
repair, The race that made the Phidian Jove 
and the Pallas of the Acropolis ita physical ideals, 
must have been, not only the most perfectly de- 
veloped, but the most radiant of a glowing 
with a transcendence that brought the body 
Into intimate relations with the finest notions of 

enlus, making Alcibiades the scholar of Bocra- 
fen, and the Athenian people subtile critics of 
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Homer and Techylus, of the historians, ihe 
sculptors, and the oratora, c 
the intellectual sphere, the inspiration tha! 
pat all men understanding begins for them 
fn the first outgo from themselves: a searee tan- 
ble germ of sacrifice, breaking up the inert 
P EA euske of this death In life. With this 
firat effort enters the power for yet greater 
effort. Here is our law presiding at the very 
birth of intellect. Of all mental growth the real 
soundness is in discipline and devotion, in pro- 
ceases of sacrifice. No genius is clear-sighted or 
healthy without thls. The minds that have 
told on history have without exception been 
hard-working ones. To n sound, clear, sus- 
tained, practical, wide-reaching intelligence, 
there Is no “royal rond," Carlyle deseribes gen- 
lus ng being first of al! “transcendent capacity 
for taking trouble." It is the quality o high 
genlus to he able to go out of self, to enter and 
assume other natures, Its nature ls so sympa- 
thetic, so dramatic, It Is forever dying to be born 
into other lives. In this assumption, by fullest 


| 


| us & nation. 


of manifold phases of experience, ' 


recognition 
18 0 only its divine humanity, ils eternal val- 
idity, but its inspiration, Do not the fine ex- 
anslons and fresh recognitions that come to us 
hi the reading of Romola or Middlemarch, or 
even lu the simpler 5 here, in the hearing of 
Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle, give hint what 
recreative energies must have attended the steps 
of self-transeendence of which these wonders of 
modern genius are the reward ? Right living is 
a fine art whose bloom and charm do not differ 
iu kind from the inspiration of the c 
dramatist, seer. Not the discipline of sacrifice, 
only, but ifa courage we want; to forsake 
what has become inert in our experience, to 
lunge Into untried opportunity, to detect the 
Petter future shaping in the present, On go the 
signs and wait for none: interpret, interpret, or 
rou will be dally growing deaf and dumb and 
lind! Courage, courage forever to re-test and 
readjust the old persuasions to dismiss compla- 
cent Anality, and live like pions Socrates, in the 
conviction tbat wisdom is knowing how little 
one knows of himself and others, and that 
knowledge ls an endless process of er A 
not anly in such bellefs as are provisional, but in 
auch as are necessary and vital, and not depend- 
ent on reasonings or votes, bnt, which demand 
ever wiser apprehension of their meaning. Do 
not fear lo drop any name or communlon that 
ou bave found obsolete or irrelevant; when it 
j^ shed off with pangs, it has left room for n 
better. 

Trace thia law in the social and historical 
spheres, No race makes progress until it begins 
to curb the rude Instincts of self-indulgence, and 
dares the steps of r Tribes that cannot 
do this cannot be civilized, any more than our 
actual American politics can make pure patriot 
voters out of San pete cockiighters or Klas- 
kan savages. Our experiment with the Indians, 
if it fails, will more redit the teacher than 
the pupil he euds by destroying. A scandal to 
our civilization is the outery we have heard 
that a whole Indian tribe must be exterminated 
for an act of treachery and bloodshed perpe- 
trated by a few chiefs, who have been but too 
apt puplis ju the barbarisms of government 
agencies and border white warfare. Here is a 
race subject for generations to all manner of 
foul, deceitful, and abominable usage, so out- 
raged that officials of our own confess that the 
cause of even this last Modoc treachery lies at 
our doors; yet with a dozen broken treaties and 
a half-century of swindling aud pushing to the 
wall scored against us In. the record of our deal- 
ing with this perishing race, we cry out for their 
eatermination because the indian is too treach- 
erous to be trusted even with his own life. “He 
has dared to murder an American general whom 
everybody loved and honored." What is Gen, 
Canby to the Modoc, more than tbe last of his 
own tribe who was shot or polsoned by white 
marauders, or spoiled of lis red squaw by some 
rufan 1 * n ? In face of much 
progress in clvilized life by many tribes, a dis- 
Ungulshed general is reported to have sald that 
„the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” This 
ls our war-wboop. If the humane Indian policy 
falls, it will not be merely because we have so 
long put off the effort (o rouse disciplines of self- 
restraint in a race peculiarly unsusceptible of 
them, but because we have so long corrupted 
even (hem.by our example, and repelled them 
by our evil'usage, till such capacity to learn any 
good from us as they may have had is gone. 

Look at the oldest civilizations, What means 
thelr absence of progress? For the special kind 
of sacrifice whereof they had great measure 
they recelved splendid frult. In India an inspir- 
ation of the speculative faculty uusu è 
but in so far as they covered themselves lu their 

ative dream, not daring to shatter that 

, came passive somnambulism, and not pro- 

em, Out of the nomad North and striving 

Vest came movement and friction, opening 

man's eyes wide to the actual world; out of the 

acience of the practical races came inertness or 

the exact reality of what is expended and what 

He ons 4 a um sacrifice That proceeds on 
3 d 

and hope. progrese: the modern faith 


THE INDEX- 


America has had three epochs of inspiration. 
The first was the Day of the Pilgrims, when ec- 
clesiastical traditions were shattered and local 
ties broken. The next was the day of the 
Declaration of Independence. This time it was 
more than an outward home or a visible Church 
from which the exiles struck out into unknown 
seas: it wae the political household, the ances- 
tral traditionsof a race. And this sacrifice made 
Lut a more radical renunciation 
was Inevitable: nobler ideals strike at the pride 
of race and the selfishness of trade; nnd our 
third great day came in its hour, Again the 
surrender of traditions, associations, institutions; 
bursting of fixed ideas; shattering of interests 
held close aa life. Need I point to those days 
that slowly wrought out our emancipation, to 
show that the inspiration of our sacrifice great- 
ened with every step toward rejection of an old 
ingrained hondage; waa greatest of all when 
the full word waa spoken which broke utterly 
from the past" When peace returned, what 
darkened the flame but the hope‘of saving that 

n 


For the Jast quarter of a century emancipa- 
tion haa been our divine school of morala, friend- 
ship, noble aims. That fount of sacrifice, loy- 
alty, inspiration, is now a shrine of the past, 
What have we to-day in ils place? Reform ef 
public morality? But then this will bave to 
obey self-Lranscending impulses. Tt must be the 

athering voice of multitudes, loving right bet- 
er than gnin, failure nnd integrity better than 
subservience and success: the rising ardor, the 
commanding purpose of men and women in- 
spired by their own brave surrender of ease and 
prejudice to duty and to truth. 

Well does a writer put the representation 
principle in polities ini one sentence: “The small 
waves make the grent ones, and all are of the 
same pattern.“ To shift the kindling of that 
moral ardor which Wi nadana safety Ann pro- 
gress upon an organiz y of agents, is to sow 
that? and look for harvests, The petted agency 
is alive indeed, but it is alive with the fatal ten- 
dency of organizations to finality and egoisin. 
National centralization and State sovereignty 
are the two fatal extremes of these viearious pol- 
ities, committing the making of virtue to organ- 
izations which can supplant inspiration, but not 
originate it. 'Tis the unorganized virtue of the 
citizens that must supply the all-mastering flame 
to melt away threatening usurpation in execu- 
tive, legislature, and judiciary. 

The law of inspiration dominant in the inan- 
imate, the animal, the intellectual, and the 
political realms, and leading them up into the 
moral and spiritual, may well be trustworthy, 
nay, absolute in these, If then your strength is 
not great enough to set aside the duty of a step 
when your hope lies only in what you see not, 
still less is your weakness capable of foreclosin, 
the inspirations which such steps assure, Out o 
te own hands you haye passed into the 

nda of a law, reaching ns wide as being; you 
open upward for the infinite, You cleave the 
one natural path for the sunbean to the waiting 
elements of your soul. 


EVENING NOTEN. 


RV S. H. MORSE, 


THANKS FUR TIE EDITORIAL — entitled 
"Pause," Pause—why not? Will any humane, 
practical man answer? Why is it that the 

at mass of people must never ‘rest from their 
abore" while yet iu the flesh, aud their work 
never follow them to enrich them here? Is it 
wonderful chat they sigh for the hercafter? The 
earth “owned” by a handful, and yet the com- 
mon home of all! Land s tors! will you 
show your title to the wild, virgin soil? Was 
the earth made for you to fatteu on, nnd these to 
starve? You iuherit land? Pardon me, so did 
the slaveholders inherit souls. Go back far 
enough, and you will find tbe flaw in your title. 
Trace k your ''apostolic succession," and you 
will find that the primitive laud-owuer was a 
rabber. No man ever took possession of more 
and than he could cultivate or turn toa public 
good, who did not trample on human rights. 
One man guarding his million acres, and a mill- 
lon people crowded into attic and cellar! The 
Indian, forsooth, must give way for civilization. 
He has no right to hold vast tracts of earth for a 
"hunting ground." No: take it from him, and 
give it overto the white speculator. Well, now, 


. which is which? Is not the same land still a 


“bunting ground"? Will not civilization bave 
to make still another move? Civillzation says 
"The land, the sir, and the sea beloug to all 
men." The Indian, of whatever color, must 
abandon his private claim. Humanity owns 
the continent, and the Modocs must go to the 
wall. . has a right to a home! 

Well, and what then? Why, “when capital 
and labor are rightly adjusted and come to be 
mutunl friends, not foes,” things will begin to 
straigliten out aud work well. True. But how? 
How shall eapital aud Jabor become friends? 
What is capital? Labor stowed away: "dried 
labor,“ says my friend. When people eat all 
the apples they want, they dry the rest for future 
use, or to exchange forsomething else. So then, 


whose labor are you stowing away ? V. 

If that is the way gon get your Capital hoo va 
it be possible for that sort of capi o COW Mil 
the foeof labor? True, your father may do th 
stowing, and then bestow the same upon you; : 
any friend may. No one will be wronged’ * 
that way; for still each other laborer ma: i 
ora = hola Myt all he Produces Tha — 
ated, enpital and labor sh het! 

not foes all indeed he friends, 

ause, then, and consider this fair vi; 

Land set free, redeemed, cultivated MAR: 
88 vereor into homes; Con s 
erests no more conflicting, but h M 
the prosperity of all the prospero wt izing; 
each man's capital the accumulations of his 
own earnings, or of labor that came (o him 4 
free gift ; (be disappearance on the earth of the 
two classes, rich and poor, because of this "uu 
ity of property given to each and all. 

1 eee thus aroused, take a new 

: and 7 
namsa all meu then in good time may 
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LAST SUNDAY, the preacher why 
Fulton's old shoes nt ‘Tremont Temple perenne 
sermon suggested by the Anniversaries, He ssid 
that, during Anniversary week, infidels and all 
sorts of evil-dreamers held the tleld, the name or 
Jesus being seldom xpoken except in derision : 
and the Jargon of conflicting voices strongly re- 
minded him of Babel. The one word of uni- 
son, ha said, seemed to be “Nay;” and, for one 
he desired now that the din was over to fall back 
on God's "Yea," And, as I listened to his dis- 
course, [ perceived that that was his miatnke—a 
mistake in fact which we are all prone to make 
We “fall back" on the “Yea” of the past, for- 
getting that the “Yea” of the present eoe 
inevitably take on something of the sound of 
"Nay." |f we pro un advance, of course 
we say, “No; this is not our journey’s end.“ 
Could our preacher fall forward, he might hears 
as "Yea" that would astonish and comfort 

m. 

Still, it must be confessed that Anniversary 
week dors get a little mixed. Every man and 
woman who comes here has ati idea of what is 
wrong, and of the remedy ; and it is hardly (o 
be expected that so general a comparison of 
views would result in a strain of perfeet harmo- 
ny for delicately-tuned ears. It ia not best, how- 
ever, to be too niee and fine. Thereby we may 
miss the key-note of the new anthem, 

I think Anniversary weck in Boston always 
has a “Yen,” and a very emphatic one. It says 
„en“ to human nature, to faith in the ability 
of the race to perfect itself. Its "Nay Is hurled 
against doubt, fear, and (as 1 heard one aay) 
nM e of E» devil." Undoubtedly 

e majority of people are opposed to havi 
their doubts and fe thelr Orthodoxy and * 
spectability, negutived dp ceo in the rude 
way of the reformers. But the reformers feel 
that the un-reformatory world is pretiy nearly 
iron-clad, and they are in duty bound lo mee 
that the impenetrable stuff ia somehow pierced. 
The anti-slavery leaders set the example. Not 
all of them now like to witness the faithfulness 
With which their methods are adhered to. Often 
one hears these sturdy veterans abuse this latter- 
day agitation as “fanatical,” "absurd," "im- 

Cticable,” “foolish,” and quite in vain. It 
ardly comes gracio from such lips. There 
is hot blood yet in the laud, though theirs (they 
having honorably wrought their work) lius 
measurably cooled. ‘The “infidelity” aud re 
form of the week may not all be wise; but that 
lis burden Is not humanity's Ven,“ I religiously 
question. 


My own INTEREST in these Anniversaries 
centred in the meetings of the New England 
Labor Reform League, and of the Free Religious 
Association,—the former held at the beginning 
and the latter at the close of the week. [am 
expecially attracted by both of these movemenls 
because neither of fhem runs into politics. 
have a great distrust of political remedies. I 
think we nre fust learning that people who take 
the ballot raust perish by the ballot, as they who 
take (he sword perish by that instrument. 
There are two edges to both of these weapons, 
and wronge which they right never come out an 
right as they shoul. 


Tue Alx of the Labor Reform League apps 
to be the discovery and diffusion of eqaltable 
principles to regulate the social and practica 
business-life of the community. There is uo 
vote taken, bul the whole subject, after it has v 
ceived its many-sided presentation, is reman 1 
to the intelligence of each privale mind. In 
this way it is ho that a new and wiser ie 
sentiment will in good time prevail, and 
this whole question of labor and capital Pee 
ably and justly, and so permanently, ti 
meetings this year were extremely interes 
and instructive. No other meeting that 
attended was more so. 


Or THE Free RELIGIOUS MEETINGS much 
might be said. On the whole the day was quite 
successful, To speak of the gathering in 


A 


t, I have heard but one opinion. 
. hap y. The cheerful hall most 
Gotelully decorated, the goodly company, Col. 
Higginson's endid man eut, the Hutch- 
iusons and others who could nobly sing, and 
Lucretia Mott,—not to forget the eatables: alto- 
gether all this made up an evening which oue 
can remember much better than describe. 


to believe that this pee Anniversary 
e 


. lu this cuse, for instance, when he 
— 1 Abraham Lincoln bud before this ap- 
rived Daniel Webster that there was a bigher 
fave that the Constitution, one may take the 
lead of his thought and see that he is running 
the line between “legality and the divine law." 
He spenks of "laws regulating conscience, and 
of conscience tliat regulates laws." — 
In these discourses J think weshall find thesug- 
tion of that fuller interpretation of religion and 
religious liberty which the age demands, Relig- 
ious liberty must come to mean somewhat more 
than the bare privilege of worshipping Cod senti- 
mentally. One's consclence hus to do with all 
the relations of life. And the legal restriction 
or compulsion which tramples on the private 
conscience we shall come to tegan, I doubt not 
ns an invawon of religious li ni We must 
take our own definition of religion, It is 
“Man's effort to perfect himself," sys Mr. 
Abbot. This may not be the whole truth, but it 
is certainly a part of it. And tbis "effort — 
shall it not be respected? "Think, then, in how 
many ways the State—whether republican or 
monurchical—sets at naught the liberty wo boast 
of. The invasions which Christian zeal has 
made in the forms of civil law by uo means ex- 
huwt the category. For the greater part, what 
we call “fhe State” is an impertinence. How 
ilo we get on with our reliance upou it us a reni- 
oly for cerime“ What neu of person and 
property does it bring? There is much more iu 
these simple questions than our politically crazed 
vountrymen are disposed, to. think. “Private 
judgment,” “self-government, “local option," 
and Uke phrases which we cherish, will some 
day wsume u significance how quite startling to 
most Ie. The man who bas no more prom- 
iing Ideal of n free country than that We now 
adore, is hy far too ensily satisHed. Not even an 
honest Cougress aud an intelligent President 
shoul: be regarded us a very great blessing. — 
That the drift of the discussions at the Free 
Religious meetings was away from this straight- 
worship of "legulity," marks, iu my judg- 
ment, an ern iu Frec Religion to be remem- 
bered, 
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INSINCERITY IN BSrEECH,.—Say whit you 
think, rather than what you imagite other peo- 
ple expect you to say. Or if you feel, as we 
often may, that we bad better not, or not theu, 
say what we think, say nothing. At any rate, 
believe that it is u pontine promotion of the 
health of society to let our worda be honestly 
ours Affect no sentiments which you do not 
own. Ido not, of course, refer to those phrases 
of courtesy which are universally current and 
tuderstood, as when a man sets his signature to 
the statement that he la an obedient servant to 
one whom perhaps be has just been declining to 
serve, Nor do I mean that we are expected to 
give utterance to ench sentiment which arises iu 
our hearts. That would be selfish. But do not, 
n in religion, affect feelings which are 
alfen to you. It is incalculable what wanton 
harm is done by this, We can see it when a 
Man, more honest thun others, veutures to put 
some criticism, which has risen in many minds, 
into words; or, Luther-like, to question some 
empty dictum which has been long tacitly per- 
mitted to exist. By n touch he can thus free 
Many a mind. He simply makes bold to open 
the and let himself out; and lo! he bas 
provided nn exit for & grateful strenm of prison- 
ers who follow him, and then see that after all 
they might just s& well have delivered them- 
selves,— Leisure Mour. 

— —- ---- 

A eni exchange tells this story : Our little 
four-year-old went over to see his grandma the 
ther duy, and was told to go directly home sud 
feli bis papa that grandma Had the varioloid, and 
he muit be vaeclnated ; whereupon the little fel- 
low came runniug home, hreathless, saying: 

Grandma has gotthe very old lord, and T must 
be baptized.” 


— 
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PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XNIL. 
"MY NATIVE DAND, GOOD Muirr!” 

The massive walls of the gray old tower of 
Tondon, and the div regions udjacent, were 
alternately brightened” by the tickle bursts of 
sunshine of an April day, or rendered addition- 
ally sombre by Its sudden showers. the Streets 
were muddy and wet; and in obedience to the 
summons of a claugerous bell announcing the 
hour of one, P, M., n continuous stream of eleye- 
dores, sailors, li htermen, "lunipers," porters, 
"bargees," ‘longs! oremon, and waterside labor- 
ers in general, waa setting, from thelr mid-day 
meal, inwards, at the principal gate of St. Kath- 
arine’s Docks, when there do» up before it two 
tabs, whence alighted a party of Individuals to 
whose proceedings the history now invites atten- 
Uon, Out of the first step; Paul and Ruth 
Gower, aud two of Mr. Bligh's pupils; namely. 
Aud and Grayling: from the second emerged 
Frank Sabin, arry Franklin, and his sister 
Esther; also the red beard and perpetual cigar 
of “Mops''—which *'weed" he was obliged to 
throw away, or nt least extinguish, before enter- 
ing the portal. From the seat beside the driver 
there likewise descended the spare and shabby 
figure, und wistful, propitiatory countenance of 
poor Mills. The day had nt length arrived for 
the embarkation of our friends for Amerien. 
But Richard Sabiu was not of the vompany. 
Richard Sabin was absent. 

Paul could not repress n gluuve of forloru ex- 

ctation at the second cab—not for bis friend 

ut for Kate—though he apprehended she would 
not be there; nor a look of disappointment 
When there was no longer room for doubt on 
the subject. The vehicles dismissed, and the 
final, inevitable, all-but-forgotten luggage con- 
signed to u couple of volunteer porters iu wait- 
ing for such fobs, a general introduction of those 
of the party who were unacquainted with each 
other took place, followed by inquiries for 
Richard. 

"He promised to be here sharp one," suid 
Mops, consulting bis watch, but of course is be- 
hind-hand. Lot's go on to the vessel" And, 
arm in arm, ju such order us thelr intimacy 
rompted, they proceeded lu the direction of the 

asin— along t wharves and under imineuse 
warehouses of grimy brick, six stories in height, 
framing squares of shipping, the huge bulla of 
which ym side by side, apparently jummed to- 

ther in inextricable confusion, their monstrous 
e-hends staring ut the granite quays with 
the same wooden Pease witb which they had, 
in their time, contemplated strange cities, howl- 
ing tempests, and the sunny islands of far-off 
sehs. 
“I om so glad, dear,” said Ruth to her brother, 
us they wa: ked ou logether, ''that grandma 
came round so nicely, after all, and that you 
parted such good friends, She is kinder of heart 
thau she gives herself credit for, or than we are 
apt to suppose. Bhe fell your going away more 
than you expected.” 

“She did,” be answered, suppressiug a regret 
that Mrs. Gower's affection bad waited till that 
rather lute stage for its development, "Aud I 
was sorrier to leave the old house than I bad an- 
ticipated. She has changed a deal—in 
temper—cver since the receipt of our father’s 
letter.“ 

“Yet it disappointed her exceedingly, for she 

uite made up ber mind that he'd come home. 
T oniy wish he had. Paul, dear, you mustn't 
forget to send me a phot ph of him us soon as 
possible—a good oue, mind—and always to write 
me good long lettere. I'll be sure to auswer 
them and tell you everything- 3 

“I hope you will," responded Paul, seriously; 
“and about Mr, Bligh. You mustn't think me 
nukind or ungenerous, but I don't half like that 

utlemau's return to Thorpe Parva. My sis- 
fer's happiness is very dear to me, and J ahould 
he sorr: think it risked by too great a coii- 
deuce in a quarter lu which she has been ouce 
decelved already, Why couldn't the Bquiro 
find a place for him elsewhere, and leave It to 
time to show whether lie is really 8s deserving 
as seems taken for granted?“ m 

Ruth colored deeply before Ting. “I told 

ou Low it all happened in my letters. Nothing 
i us yet settled. But shice our cousin (she 


d Mr. Blencowe cousin in familiar conver- 
teal enught that dreadful fresh cold In bury- 
Ing poor old Goody Simcoe, he is really inca- 
penis of preaching; nnd as he won't hear of a 
regular curate, we ure glad to avail ourselves of 
Mr. Bligh's services. And, Paul, you should re- 
member: ‘Forgive our trespasses us we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’ I think inen 
find thnt harder to practise than women do, 
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"Very probably. And God forbid that I 
should forget it. m Ruth, be careful, There 
are two kinds of fauits—those that originate in 
want of thought, and those that indleate want 
of principle. It's easy, I think, and right to 
forgive the first, until seventy times eeven and 
over; but the lust commonly argues some radi- 
cal defect of character, which may break out 
Again at any time, and is, perhaps, incurable. 
If you'd excuse iny spouting Shakspenre, I'd 
say— : 

Fenr it Ophella; fear it, my dear sister; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger o- 
loviug a man who la not worthy of you. If he 
proved weak aud selfish in ome instance, ho 
may break out again in the same direction, 
You are not angry with me?" 

m notangry; Lut since I'm Ophelia, let me 
remind you that she retorts her brother's advice 
upon himself. Think over thnt last sentence of 
yours [n connection with Miss Sabin,” 

Finding the tables thus neatly turned on him, 
Paul thought it better to change the subject; and, 
by way of dolug so, first’ asked her if a great 
iron or wooden umbrella shielding a huge crane 
which they chanced to be passing, didn't remind 
ber of Robinson Crusoe; and then began to 
speak of his departure. Ruth, be it remarked, 
had resolved to be very brave at it, aud aboye all 
Hings not to ery, 

“Tt is curious,“ he suid, after some observa- 
lions not of sufficient importance to this history 
to demand fusertion, “to be going to a fatber of 
Whom T remember next to nothing. It has al- 
Ways seemed to nie as if I were an orphan. He 
must be very much altered and Am nized in 


so many years. I wonder what he ia lke, and 
whether I shall come up to bis expectations or 
ma poor them," 

"Of course he'll be delighted !" decided Ruth: 
nnd proceeded to give reasons for that opinion, 
which, whatever their intrinsic merit, were at 
least complimentary ta ihe persons. concerned. 
Unlike Paul, «lio wie sotlmwenlal atout her ún- 
known futher, sud enterinined nonc ef the mor- 
bid habit of Uictryetiug herself and sometimes 
others, which cliarenelerized ber hrotber; though 
his manifestation of {l,m thla freuen e, had not 


been very seriously meant. Tuts feeling, by the 
way, by no menus militates nzaiuat the exist- 
ence of the average amount of self-esteem su 
kindly allotted by Nature to most of us: indeed, 
proves It, for self-depreciation is only self-esteem 
with the seamy side outwards. 

“Here we are, then," said Paul, ns having 
skirted the inner side of the West Dock—under 
cover of long sheds, purl little counting-houses 
on wheels, avenucs of barrels exuding oils, 
ilkalis, and chemical smells, piles of rare woods, 
and other valuable but not very sichily mer- 
chandise, and successfully avorfing the trucks 
which men were «deum about In all direc- 
tions--the party reusbod (ne ve to which the 
friends had engaged pussuge, it was a Balti- 
more-built clipper, named the Cayuga, not or- 
dinarily un e nnt ship, but one which, return- 
ing to New York City with a cargo of hemp aud 
iron, took as many passengers as she could get. 
at very moderate prices. 

The "Cayuga" lay with her broadside to the 
Wharf aud presented a scene of extreme livell- 
ness und confusion. Men were pusy taking in 
cargo nt her open porta aud yawning hatchways 
sallors were hauling away at Topes i and up arn 
down the frail gangway which connected the 
vessel with the shore, people went and came 
incessantly. Passengers, their friends, shipping- 
agents’ clerks, capt n, und crew, all ited 
the bustle incidental to departure; yet it seemed 
as if a good deal remained to be done before that 
could be effected. 

‘This Mr. Humphries observed and commented 
on. ''You won't get off to-day," he sald, when 
the party stood on the deck together amidat & 
heterogeneous medley of people and A 
watching the process of lowering the heavier 

rtious of the latter down the aft-hatchway, to 
lie accompaniment of a vast amount of bawling 
and blasphemy. 

“You'd better stay aboard, if you don't want 
to lose your passage! suddenly answered the 
mate; a tall, — ker elnister-looking Yan- 
kee, with enormous whiskers, who temporarily 
desisted from profaning the name of the second 
person of the Trinity to make the remark, 

[To ba cont{nued.] 
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A CARD. 


The undersigned, constituting a majority of 
the newly elected Board of Directors of the In- 
dex Association, and being all of those Directors 
present at the Annual Meeting, except Mr. 
Abbot, desire to make a brief statement to the 
stockholders of the Association. 

The whole number of votable shares in the 
Association is 832. The number of shares rep- 
resented at the Annual Meeting was 652. The 
number of votes actually cast for Directors was 
607. Most of the Directors elected received the 
full number, while none received less than 532 
votes. We therefore fairly represent the Index 
Association, aud may congratulate the stock- 
holders that the troubles of the past year are 
now practically terminated, 

It will be seen by the Treasurer's report that 
there is no deficit in the Treasury, but a cash 
balance of 8082.06. There is in our opinion no 
reason why any deficiency should occur here- 
after. We, however, think that the enlarged 
size of the paper should not be renewed until 
the receipts fully Justify it. But that no injus. 
tice may be done to the subscribers, we have 
voted to continue the paper to all who pay $3, 
for & time long enough to give them the full 
value of their payment. 

Iu accordance with a vote passed almost 
unanimously at the Annual Meeting, we have 
reinstated Mr, Abbot as editor in chief of THE 
INDEX. He is authorized to employ such aid as 
may be necessary, within the menus of the 
Asgoclation, especially in the business depart- 
mént. We have also appointed Mr. A, W. Ste- 
vens as Associate Editor. 

It is our opinion that the true interests of Tuk 
INDEX demand its early removal to Boston or 
New York, aa being the best centres for the pub- 
lication of a national journal; and the Directors 
bave been expressly authorized by the Associa- 
tion to take euch action on the subject ns may be 
found deslrable and legal. 


We earnestly commend Tux INDEX anew to 
the full confidence of those who have hitherto 
sustained it so cordially, We believe that it will 
deserve this confidence more fully in the future 
than even In the past, 

T. W. Hiaarnson, 


A. E, MACOMBER, | Directors of the 
R, . 


¥ x Index Associution, 
A. W. STEVENS, 

—— ͤUZ 
SALUTATORY. 


With this issue I resume my former duties us 
editor of Tue IxpEx. For the expressions of 
unabated confidence on the part of the stock- 
holders of the Index Association and of the 
newly elected Board of Directors which baye 
enabled me with entire self-respect to accept this 
renewed appointment, I tender my sincere 
thanks. A more complete vindlention of my 
past course as editor and business manager 1 
could neither ask nor desire; and it will be my 
earnest endeavor to make thc future at least as 
deserving as the past of the aid hitherto «o gen- 
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erously accorded to Tae INDEX by ils friends. 
I cannot but congratulate them all that the pa- 
per will still be devoted to the aims which first 
enlisted their sympathy and support; and I trust 
that coutinued devotion to these aims will make 
the wretched strife of the last few months a 
speedily forgotien nightmare. 

It would be gross ingratitude, however, rot to 
record here the fact that, but for Mr. Stevens, all 
efforts to rescue the paper from the dangers that 
beset it must have failed. No one not in the 
office could fully appreciate the difficulty and 
delieacy of his position as Acting Editor under 
the circumstances; and, knowing as I do the 
utterly noble and unselfish spirit, the scrupulous 
desire to be just to all parties, and the willing- 
ness to discharge unexpected duties under the 
most disadvantageous conditious, with which he 
has met all emergencies during these weary 
and disheartening months, I hope that every 
friend of the paper will keep u warm corner iu 
his heart for one of the most faithful, disinter- 
ested, and modest of men. 


I vau hardly persuade myself to omit all men- 
tion of one other without whom THE INDEX 
could never have weathered the storm; but T 
very reluctantly yield to his urgent wish, and 
content myself with knowiug that every close 
observer of INDEX affairs will see for himself, 
and award the credit where it is due. (I ought 
to add that what is said above was written with- 
out the knowledge of Mr. Stevens.) 

Lastly, the staunch devotion to the radical 
cause which brought so faira representation of 
the scattered stockholders of the Index Associa- 
tion, several of whom c4aie eight hundred miles 
to attend the meeting, shows how vital is the 
work we are all engaged in, and how willing 
are its friends to spend and be spent in its ser- 
vice. It is impossible for me to misconstrue this 
proof of earnestuess In any personal way. The 
late conflict, now (1 trust) permanently ended, 
has not on my part beeu u personal one at all; 


it has been a battle for the very existence of 


THE INDEX asn paper devoted in sincerity to 
moral and religious reform. I have not enough 
couceit to appropriate to myself what was 
meant for the paper and its enuso; and if any 
one came tothe meeting moved by no deeper 
motive than personal regard for me, I can only 
regret that my labors haye been in his case 
vain. THE INDEX is in no sense mine; it he- 
longs to humanity alone; and stockholders, di- 
rectors, editors, are alike unfaithful to their trust, 
if they look upon the paper as aught else than u 
tool io be used most conscientiously in helping 
to prepare a purer future for mankind. T refuse 
to consider the action of Jnue 7 in apy other 
light than us an emphatie affirmation that Tue 
INDEX shall be snered to Truth, and not to 
Mammon; and that Y shall be its vonductor 
once more simply and solely becnuse, haviug 
been faithful to it hitherto, it is believed I shall 
be faithful to it hereafter. To that fidelity let 
me be strictly and sternly held; and the mo- 
ment I forget it, let the stockholders flock to- 
gether to hurl me from a seat T have disgraced 
and a trust I have betrayed. T my old post J 
now come back with joy, because T can come 
with untainted honor, aud with a full convie- 
tion that there are enough brave and generous 
xouls In the world to make this old post of mine 
a place of effective aud woll-aided toil in a 
cause tuost dear to nie; 
Francis E. Annio. 
— 0 RM 


it is s cause of very pleasant surprise to see 
that, almost before the ink was dry on (he pages 
of last week's INDEX, 80 many friends hastened 
to respond to the suggestion of a “Dollar Dona- 
tion Fund.” The following prompt contribu- 
tions to this fund are acknowledged with thanks, 
buving been all received by Monday June 16, 
wheu the forms were to be made up: 

$1.00 each H. E. Howe, W. Kraus, H. J. 
Appleby, J. Sedgebeer, M. Marx, W. G. Bab- 
cock, W. H. Badger, II. P. H yde, W. H. Bough- 
ton, W. P. Chambers, C. Ic. Whipple, J. F. Bar- 
rett, W. II. Sherman, E. S. Barrows, S. Hunt: 
82.00 -H. K. 0 : $9.00 ench W. H. Oving- 
ton, Miss H. E. Stevenson, 
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The stockholders of the Iud 


ex Association 


convened for their second annual meeting 
the office of Tie Ix ra 


1873. The following s 
Col T. W. Higginson, of Ne 
Island; Mr. W. J. Potter, 
Massachusetts; Dr. C. 
New Hampshire; Mr. G 


troit, Michigan; Mr. 


waukee, Wisconsin; 
grange, Indiana; M 
York city; Mr. S. 


Michigan; and Messrs, A, E, 
Bassett, H. E. Howe, 
Stevens, and F, E. A 


J. M. P, Batchelder, 


was also present, 


DEX, at Toledo, 
tockholders were 


iles B. Stebbins, 


June 7, 
Present: 


of De. 


R. C. Spencer, of Mil- 
Mr. E. W. Weir, of La- 
T. Asa K. Butts, of New 
F. Woodard, of Osborn 
Ohio; Mr. J, D. Zimmerman, of Union City, 


Macomber, E. p. 


A. Wood, C. Cone, A. W, 
bbot, of Toledo, Ohio, Mr. 


of Kendallville, Indiana, 


Col. Higginson was elected Chairman of the 


meeting, and Mr. Stevens 


tion of Mr. Potter, it was 


“Resolved, That at this meeting 
subscribed to the capital stock of 


sociation on which one 
bave been paid shall be 
No share on which no 
shall be entitled to a vote,” 

During the official examination of the proxies 


presented by various parties, 


Secre tary, On mo- 


every share 
the Index As. 
Or more assessments 
entitled to one vote. 


assessment bas been paid 


which under the 


nbove rule was a necessary preliminary to busi- 
ness and occupied considerable time, Mr. Butts 
proceeded to rend a series of resolutions, into 
the preamble of which he had introduced varj- 
ous voluminous documents reluting to the recent 
disturbances in the Association; and the meet- 
ing listened patiently, until he was called to 
order by Judge Howe and the Chair for gros 
nnd repeated violations of the parliamentary 
rule which prohibits offensive personalities. 
The resolutions were not seconded, 

The report of the Executive Committee for 
the preceding year, including the Treasurer's 
report, was read by Mr. Abbot. The report was 
accepted on motion of Dr. Horsch; und on mo- 
tion of Mr. Potter, an auditing committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Howe, Bassett, and Stebbins, 
was appointed by the Chair. 

On motion of Mr. Macomber, the meeting 
proceeded to the election of Directors of the In- 
dex Association for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected : T. W. Higgin- 
son, W. J. Potter, R, P. Hallowell, F. E. Abbot, 
A. E. Macomber, E. W. Meddaugh, R H. Rau- 
ney, X. W. Stevens, F. J. Scott. 

Dr. Horsch then moved the adoption of the 
following resolution, which was passed :— 

“Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
Index Association, this day elected by the stock- 
holders of the same, are hereby authorized to 
establish au office in such locality as they may 
deem for the best interests of THE INDEX, aud 
to transfer the publication of THE IxDEX to such 
locality as they may deem expedient and con- 
sistent with the laws of this State, uuder which 
this corporation exists, and of the State wher 
such office may be established.” 

Mr. Butts presented a preamble aud resolu- 
tion, calling upon Mr. Abbot for the promised 
proofs of his statements in TME INDEX of May 
3, and calling upon the meeting to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole for the detailed 
investigation of all charges made by either side 
iu the late controversy against the other. No 
one else being willing even to second this reso- 
lution, it was seconded by Mr. Abbot. Some dis- 
cussion followed. Mr. Bassett anid that this was 
uot the place for entering into ull tbe detalls of 
the controversy ; that the stockholders’ meeting 
was not a court to try any one for libel; - 
that the press was open to both partles —€— 
they chose to use it. Dr. Horsch and Mr. um 
bins sald in substance that each side had a 
ready presented its case iu print, and asper , 
ficient grounds for action at this meeting; tha 
there had been sufficient investigation to -— 
ranta decision, aud that there was no occasio 


) 


( 


i 


x, On being 
io spend more time in the matter. 
put to vote, the resolution of Mr. Butls was lost, 
no one voting for It but himself, 
Mr. Abbot then submitted to the Lame ] 
printed statement [see ndvertisement e 
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ng the promised proofs of his ‘True 
2 in THE INpEX of May 3. A 
copy of this pamphlet was furnished to every 


present. : 

ün motion of Mr. Stebbins, the following res- 
olution was put to vote and carried, Mr. Butts 
alone voting against it :— 

u nesolved, That we request the Directors to 
reinstate F. E. Abbot in his former place and 
power a» editor of Tit INDEX; and that this 
request, made after due investigation of the 
matter, ls the best evidence of our confidence in 
his integrity and capacity, and in hia devoted- 
ness to the objects and aims of the Index Asso- 

1 " 
tn meeting was then adjourned, 


RELIGION, 


The above is a hacknoyed word, and there are 
many free thinkers who hear it almost with im- 
patience. They regard it as pretty nearly syu- 
onymous with superstition, aud say that what it 
stands for is at the best but the outcome of in- 
genious guesses and flue imaginings, which 
really sensible and practical people would do 
well not to bother their heads about. To these 
often excellent and very intelligent people this 
word religion is nni impertinence, because it 
deals with that which the five senses do not ap- 
prehend; with that which is not palpable, tan- 
gible, and ponderable. 

Tam not entirely without sympathy with such 
objections to the word religion, It is true that it 
has been mightily wrested to the uses of human 
folly and superstition, and that it is to-day made 
the cover of absurd fanaticism and hard- handed 
dogmatism. If religion is really what the 
Church says it is; if it is what the popular 
Christianity defines it to be,—then I cordially 
agree with those who oppose It, and think that 
in dropping the very word itself from thelr 
vocabulary they are helping to purge our lan- 
guage of an obsolete and useless term. But, on 
the other hand, if religion is something which 
belongs to human nature; if the word itself ex- 
presses that which is natural to man; if, in 
short, religion is truly human and natural, not 
"revealed" nnd miraculous, the property of hu- 
mauity and not of the Church,—then I say that 
those who object to it, who seek to disuse nud 
destroy both the name aud the thing, are very 
unwise and foolish, because they are attempting 
to do what ought not and cannot be done. Re- 
ligion is not s historical word like Christianity, 
or Buddhism. Though priests and bigots have 
fought over Jt and claimed it as theirs, it does 
not belong to them, but to all maukind. It did 
not have its leave to be when Jesus or any other 
man was born. Its history is not written in any 
oue Bible or set of sacred scriptures. It is rather 
a universal word and n universal thing, having 
an application as exteusive ns human life, and 
au existence co-eval with human nature. 

It is a delicate aud difficult task to define re- 
ligion, That definition seems to me to be best 
which is most inclusive, ‘Religion is the effort 
of man to perfect himself," says one, While I 
do not say that this is the best definition of re- 
ligion which can be given, I am ready to say 
that, so far as I know, it is the best definition of 
religion which has been given. I like it because 
itis so inclusive; because it stretches over the 
whole of life and humanity, as the dome of the 
heavens includes the earth. I like it because it 
vindicates itself to my own experience, and ap- 
pears to me to be vindicated by the universal ex- 
perlence of man. It isa brave and hopeful defi- 
nition; it excludes the dogmatisms aud subtil- 
ties of sectarians and theologians, and expresses 
a large and inspiring faith in human nature. 
“The effort of man to perfect liliuself.“ This 
locates the golden age In the future, not in the 
past; this makes Luman perfection s hope, not 
a memory. This also suggests the sublime thing 
about man—that he is an upward-looking, an 
upward-struggling, an aspiring being. An da- 
piring man is u more immediately important 
truth of religion than a perfect God, The first 
it behooves us to know xow; the last we can 
wait for until it arrives by rational and legiti- 
mate means. 

To aspire, to seek for uud strive after the best 
in thought and life,—this is to be religious. 
Surely this is a definition of religion which the 
most liberal cannot refuse, and which the most 
religious must feel the truth of. This is a defini- 
tion which nppeurs to me to do immense justice 
to the essential thing itself, and to save the word 
still for all its most sacred uses. Under this defl- 
nition, religion la not a question of utheism or 
theism or panthelzm, of materialism or spirit- 
ualism; but of real goodness of life, purity of 
heart, nobleness of character, devotion and ex- 
altation of alm. He is moat religious who has 
the fairest ideal, and who strives most faithfully 
to lift his actual to it. Thus defined, religion 
has u past and will have a future as endless as 
the experience of mau. So long ns we love 


‘The newly elected Directors on June 9 adopted 
the following, after re-appolnting the former ed- 
itor and associate editor of THE INDEX :— 

u Resolved, That in reinstating Mr, Abbot us 
elitor of Tire INDEX we would echo the senti- 
ment of the resolution passed at the recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders,—that we thereby ex- 
press our unshaken confidence in the integrity, 
ability, and disinterested devotion with which 
he has heretofore performed the dutics of the 
office, us also our decided disapproval of the ne- 
lion of the Directors in the meeting of the 13th 
of March which led to his resignation; and in 
this act we concelve that we are but executing 
the manifest will of almost the entire constitu- 
ency of the paper.“ 

‘This appreciative and richly deserved tribute 
to Mr. Stevens was also passed :— 

“Resolved, That we tender, on behalf of the 
Index Association, earnest thanks to Mr. A. W. 
Stevens for the very judicious and faithful man- 
wer in which he has discharged the obligations 
of his difficult position as Acting Editor since 
Mr, Abbot resigned the editorial chair, and dur- 
ing the recent serious troubles In the affairs of 
the paper.“ 

The only other action of the Board which 
need be here mentioned was the passage of the 
following vote: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
autborized and requested to get the beat legal ad- 
vice ou the question of establishing the publics- 
lion office of Tug INDEX in Boston or New 
York; and, if such a step be found to be consist- 
ent with the laws of Ohio, they are further au- 
thorized to establish sald publication office in 
Boston, provided the sum of $5,000 shall be 
raised by the friends of the paper for that pur- 
pase, or in New York, provided the sum of 
310,000 shall be raised by its friends for that 
purpose." 

The differeuce in the sums named is made on 
account of the greater expense that will be in- 
volved, all things considered, in New York than 
in Bostou. It is hoped that by next week all 
doubt of the legality of the proposed change will 
be finally settled; and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive information and advice on the subject 
from all interested friends. Tle proposal to pub- 
lish the paper in Boston or New York is one of 
the greatest importance; and the various opin- 
ious that may be expressed will all receive the 
most candid consideration. Let all local prefer- 
ences be generously waived, and let attention be 
"centrated on the one.question, ‘Where 
‘ould Tun INDEX be published so as to be 
most improved In quality and most atren gthened 
ininfluence?" A brilliant and useful future lies 
lefore it now, if wisdom, unselfishness, aud free- 
hearted liberality shall animate Its friends. 
Meanwhile, we urge each one of them— 

1. To help Increase its circulation by sending 
m promptly the name of at least one new sub- 
«riber, with the money, 

7. To help All up the losses of the stock list 
used by the recent troubles, 

3, To help place at our disposal u liberal Dol- 
af Donation Fund," to be applied without de- 
cÀ * heallog the wounds infilcted by pseudo- 

nds, 

Forgotten now be the past! Let all eyes be 
umed tothe future, and all handa set heartily 


^ the task of making a worthy of the 
awe it works for ! * 


what is lovely, aim at what is good, and seek 
what Is true, we shall be religious, Ho loug as 
we look up and not down, &o long as we struggle 
forward and slide not backward, so long as we 
"lend a hand” to help others, we shall be relig- 
ious. The father who loves his sweet little child, 
and is humble before the inflnities that gaze out 
from jts eyes; the woman who turns to the 
strong man, aud leans ou his manhood in trust- 
ing confidence and gentle affection; the man 
who turns to the pure woman, worshipping and 
loving her womanhood, and feeling his soul 
grow white uuder her touch and influence; the 
hard-banded buyer and seller, andgetter of gain, 
who yet has an eye to the beauty and delicacy 
of flowers, spending his money freely in their 
cultivation, and growing soft and tender as he 
walks and works amongst them ; the poor plod- 
der and toiler who sometimes lifts his eyes to 
look at the hills aud the sea, the growing grass 
and corn, ‘and feels for the moment, in some, 
faint way, the myslery of the universe knocking 
at the door of his dull brain,—all these are re- 
ligtous, because to n greater or less degree they 
nre each and all under the spell of that which 
purifies, exalts, aud eunobles them; which, iu 
fine, helps to make them ‘perfect.’ 

The death-day of religion is not yet, It is the 
great problem of the age how to make men 
more religious; in other words how to help them 
ta ‘perfect themselves.“ 

A. W. 5. 


We hope to be excused under the circum- 
stances for reprinting the following "personal" 
from the 7blcdo Sunday Journal of June 15; 
and we take occasion to renew our thanks to the 
Germans of Toledo for thelr hearty and warm 
support, 

SrsRENADE.—Friday evening the Turnverein 
Vorwiirts, and Teutonin Männerchor of Toledo, 
joined in heed ar pe Mr. Abbot with a de- 
ightful serenade, in celebration of his recent res- 


toration to the tlou hitherto occupied by liim 
at the heal of ‘THe INDEX. 


About 10 o'clock ». Mw, Milverstedt’s Silver 
Band, the Teutonia Männerchor, and the Turners’ 
Sociely, in large numbers accom, ed by many 
leading citizens, quietly gath in front of Mr. 
Abbot's residence on Indiana Avenue, and the 
audience listened to such excellent music us this 
velebrated band and the well-trained Miinner- 
chor know how to furnish, which ended with 
thrilling, stirring song, the Watch on the 

ne,’ 


On behalf of the two Societies, Mr. John P. 
Schuck made few pertinent remarks ee: 
ive of their strong sympathy with Mr. Abbot lu 
hia advocacy of the best of causes, thelr joy 
over bis renewal of old relations with Tux IN- 
DEX, and their determination to firmly stand 
by him and it. 


Mr. Abbot then briefly and feelingly re- 
sponded, pledging himself to renewed devotion 
to the cause of which THE IN DEx is the champ- 
ion, und to strive more than ever to deserve the 
voufidence of his auditors and friends generally. 

In response to Joud culls, the Hou. Wm. Kraus 
then addressed the uudiende with great effect, 
asserting (bat the Turnverein Vorwärts through- 
out.the laud, and thousands of German citizens 
lwsides, were, und ever would be, the fast frienda 
of mental freedom; and that me had sup- 

rted Mr. Abbot, and would stand firmly by 

im in his advocacy of that cause, not out of re- 

ard for him as à mau, simply—though they 
Beld Ulm iu the most cordial regard—but be- 
cawe they recognized him as one of the truest 
and ablest of twilers for the triumph of sublime 
ideas. 

The audience then gave three hearty cheers 
for Mr. Kraus und Mr. Abbot,— 


"When cach took off his severi way, 
Rosolved to meet some other day." 


A Tak CAsE.— There may be woes 
worse than those of poverty. An English ed- 
itor recounts his visit toa clerical friend, who 
feeds nud clothes his family of ten on an income 
of 4140.8 year. He found husbaud und wife in 
tears, and the children crytug In chorus, Vis- 
ions of want flashed, of course, over the visitors 
mind, but his ready proffer of aid was declined. 
“yt is not that, not that," sobbed the poor 

rencher; ‘but I see that the Athanasian vreed— 
The bulwark of our fafth—will potay be re- 
jected by the Church. This is the first step to- 
warda intidellty.” For such grief there was no 
consolation. lather, mother, and eight children 
were weeplug together over the possible loes of 
the dogma of eternal damnatlon.— The Resti- 
tution (Chicago). 
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Communications. 


^ typograpMeot 
N. B.—Correspondents mual run (he risk of ° 
errors. The utmost care will be taten to arold them; but here- 


after na space will be spared to Errata. . ; 
N. B.—Artieles for this departinent should be SHORT, and 


ritten only on one aide of Ute sheet. 
ON. B. Diagiol written artlclesstand a cery poor chanca of 


fication. 
52 B— No responsibility real be esuiund Jur untxi mirii- 


uscripts. 


IMMORAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few months ago my attention being called 
to THe IxpEX by a controversial statement 
in the Independent, I sent for a few specimen 
55 e much pleased to find its moral standard 
high in the literary department, and turned at 
once to the advertising columns to see if the 
usual Aiatus existed betweon the theory and tbe 

‘tice of religious papers. 
Pto my deli Meth an surprise—I found ub- 
solutely nothing which was objectionable. 
There was a certain pride in being able to show 
to friends a sheet built upon the (to them) sandy 
foundation of Natural Religion, without a per- 

tible moral flaw. 
i few weeks later, in. Use issue of March 29 
there appeared a ‘Business Notice,” stating thal 
"the business and editorial departments of THE 
Inpex have been separated by vote of the 
Board of Directors, neither to be responsible for 
the aets of the other." 

So the stale trick was to be rehearsed once 
more of 7 humanity with the right hand 
and thrusting it down with the left, —of preach- 
ing the gospel of righteousuess and practising 
the law of gain! 

Bure enough, the very next week brought an 
advertisement of n patent medicine headed, 
“Tron in the Blood. 

Do any of the renders of THE INDEN questiou 
the immorality of such an advertisement? "lo 
offer forsale avy article whose use will evidently 
injure a greater number than it will benefit, is an 
immoral act. That such is the effect of patent 
medicines is a notorious fact among intelligent 
men, and no busiuess manager should be able to 
offer the excuse of ignorance, A person of kense 
cannot read the promises contained in the adyer- 
tisement to which I refer (which is one of the 
better sort) without seeing at a glance that it is 
an attempt to deceive. 

If, however, it spoke only the truth, und were 
composed of the very ingredients to whieh it 
lays claim, still the assertion would hold good 
that it must iujure far more than it helps. 

O. W. Holmes laid down the principle ton 
class of graduates in medicine that every drug 
administered does & certain. amount of harm, 
aud that u dose should never be given unless the 
ultimate good would more than counterbalance 
the immediute injury. The truth of this advice 
is unquestionable. o make stich a decision cor- 
rectly requires an intimate nequaintanee both 
with the medicine prescribed nud with the pa- 
tient to whom it is given. Now Mr. Fo e, 
however much he may know about his “Peru. 
vian Syrup," is of necessity utterly ignorant of 
the individuals to whom he so confidently rec- 
ommends it. The folly of his treating, by n pan- 
acea, “dropsy, debility, humors, dyspepsia,” &c., 
each of which diseases basa large variety of di- 
verse causes, would seem to be apparent to the 
unprofessional. There is guessing enough, in all 
conscience, by the family physlelan, without the 
sick staking their health in a distant lottery 
with a man at the wheel. whose sole object is (o 
make money. ‘The onl pon upon which 
purchasers eun safely rely is that to the patentee 

e ingredients are cheap aud the p. ofits enor- 
mous, Beyoud this, the best to beh; ped for is 
that the compound will prove comp.:rntively 
harmless—and superlatively impotent. If on 
the other hand, it possesses an element ot ower, 
which by a remarkable coincidence of chances 
works one eure, in hinety and nine the same 
force misdirected does nothing but harm. 

But the attempt to prove an axiom is the diklo- 
vation of logic. 

The matter is plain enough to any une who 
does not take a view of the question t trough his 


et. 
d that the business manugerof Pie INDEX 
Mr. Bateson, hus sold vut to a. friend of the edt 
itor, there is no reason to doubt that the pristine 
symmetry of tbe two departments will be fully 
restored, : 
J, F. C. GARVIN, M, D, 

LONSDALE, R. I. 

[The abovearticle was received before the An- 
nual Meeting of (be stockholders, — 1t is euf- 
ficient to say now that hereafter no patent med- 
icine advertisement will be admitted into THE 
INDEX; but that the contract for the iusertion of 
advertisements already in it, including the one 
e to hy Dr. Gurvin, will be respeeted, 
Hb. 
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TELE INDA=. 


ORTHODOXY AND THE INDIANS. 


God (the Orthodox one) is virtually already lu 
the Constitution, according to Secretary Delano, 
who defines the ‘Peace policy’! to be, among 
other things, securing ‘the services of competent, 
upright, faithful, moral, and religious (Ortho- 
dox] agents ;" “to establish schools, and through 
the instrumentality of Christian organizations 
acting in concert with the government, as fur as 
possible to build churehes and organize Sabbath 
schools whereby these savages may be taught." 

Protestant church-members and their families 
ure variously estimated at one-tenth to one-sev- 
enth the population; Catholics about one-eighth 
—say a fourth altogether; and three-fourths 
who are either indifferent or hostile are forced to 
pay for supporting and disseminating the dog- 
mas of the one-fourth, vot only among Indians, 
but every where. 

And how about the competency of these re- 
ligious" agents? Gen, Sherman says they ure 
“very good men, but lack force and power." 
That is, perhaps, putting it mild; he perhape 
meane that they are "very good“ fur nothing. 
"Good" with some people is à synonym for 
"religious;" if he were to "T “very religious’ 
men and consequently "good" for nothing as 
agents, "wea e e would hit it. That is more 
likely what he would suy were his wife nota 
zealous Cutholie, 

When Gen. Howard wanted to interview 
Cuehise, he bad lo employ ns agent a man who 
had kirge experience of Indian character und was 
highly respected by Indians, but was nof relig- 
ious. Ho states that (his appointment was the 
only exception to bis practice of appointing only 
those recommended by religious denominations ; 
ret this mau was of more service than fifty such. 

Vere religion us well as politics invariably ig- 
nored in a aay Indinu agents, we should 
have fewer Indian wars, The Modoc war seems 
to be a clear case of mismanagement by an In- 
dian agent. 

‘Thus religionists not only draw on the publie 
treasury to support their good-for-nothing zeul- 
ots aud build the churches, but saddle the com- 
munity with the cost of wars resulting from tlie 
inefficiency of their nominees. 

A. CHIDGE, 


— 
PROVIDENCE, 


In the course of the nurrative recounting the 
eruelties of that cruel tyrant, the trst Frederick 
William, of Prussia, touching the ease of Dorris 
Ritter, Mr, Jolin $. C. Abbot, iu his life of Fred- 
erick the Great, page 103, makes this reflection: 
“One's faith iu a superintending Providence is 
Almost staggered by such outrages. It would 
seem that there could scarcely be any compon- 
sation even in the future world for so foul w 
wrong iuflieted on this guileless and innoceut 
girl, There can be no possible solution of the 
mystery but in the decree, ‘After death the judg- 
ment." There ure yet few authors who dare to 
Write bravely and truly, and keep their pages 
free froin all traces of thatsop to Cerberus Which 
even the great Bacon, in moro perilous times, 
was not ashamed to use. Thie language just 
quoted is a specimen of the cant which is part 
and parece! of the most popular publications of 
the duy. It is intellectually an morally mis- 
chievous to a degree not generally appreciated, 
If Mr, Abbot muy be excused for uttering it, ean 
We, ought we, to overlook the demoralizing 
spirit of theological teaching which allows it to 
be widely circulated without chnllen e, und 
even with acceptance! ‘That Frederick, who 
could not prevent the wrong, did in n certain 
sense owe Dorris Ritter “compensation” for it 
afterwards, all will tree; but the Judgment“ 
relied on. by the historian pertains to the same 
"superintending Providence” under which the 
cruel wrong wis done. Surely that faith must 
be of the toughest which is on y “staggered” in 
such u case, If Providence permitted the 
wrong, or rather caused it, by constituting 
Frederiek William and his order, of which the 
wrong was an inevitable effect, how can we ex- 
pe nuything better ju n future world, under 
he same superintendence” If Frederick Wil- 
lium had repented of his injustice nnd made 
what reparation he could to its victim, we should 
rejoice iu his change of heart, and commend his 
latter course while we continued to denounce 
and abhor his former; but us to Providence, we 
must suppose it to be equally good and adorable 
in the wrong done to the Prussian maiden and 
in the compensution for the wrong which faith 
carries to tlie. account of n post moriente judg- 
ment. In other words, we are at liberty to call 
things by their right names when a man ja In 
question; but we ure required, at the dictate of 
religious sentiment, to stultify our reason and 
crucify our moral iustincts when we find our- 
selves in the Perea of the Idol of Christian 
faith aud worship. “Providence” is na often in- 
yoked, we muy fear, to sanctify the evil passions 
of men as lu emboly their Jove of right and 
aspirations for its triumph here and hereafter. 
Vo find fault with the order of Nature in itself 
is manifestly futile, It is by ascribing it, with 
all its relative disorders, to the Will of n Supreme 


Intelligence, hat we provide a 
thing like reasonable complaint » — 
tion. The human mind is so constituted — 


accepting the theological postula Yes 
lute Personal Deity ns tlie — of a ti 
cannot help feeling the justice of tlie complaint: 
and this justice is proof against all the Rüceeed. 
lug plea which theology offer, Let dr fl. 
knowledge in all honesty that wrong iag uota; 
any “providence” under which it ha pens; and 
preventing ns far as we can, and after that te 
pairing as far as we may, all the Wrong within 
our reuch, confess that we know nothing of ay 

"corapensation" that ean change the nature of 
things, and eease to look on human destiny in 
the light of n commercial transaction, 


N. 7 
BALTIMORE, June 4, 1573. tw, 


—— ...- 
ANCIENT RADICALINSM, 


In Buddha's Dhkanimapade, oc Path of Vien, 
in verse No. 417, werenad:— ' — ! uf Virtue, 


“He who, after leaving all bondage t 
— quen above al boada to the 8 
ree from every bondage,—him I c 
Brahmana." R call. deed a 

Also verse No. 420;:— 

"He whose way the gods do not Know, nor 
spirits nor men, aud whose passions are extinct, 
him, the venerable, —1 val) indeed & Brahniana." 
This old thinker recognized and appreciated 
the great necessity of freedom from moral and 
intellectual! chraldoem, cren (o the gods, 

a and Independence are the great 

utles. 


rr this splendid broad seule of thought 
with the current religious teachings of the day: 
with the creeds; with the ery of "Come to 
Jesus," because “in him ye have eternal Life," 
and without him all else is of no avail! 
A. S, B. 
———M 

NOCIETY FOR CONVEHTING THE JEws,—A 
high old society is that whose object is the “Con- 
version of the Jews to Christianity.” The So- 
ciety held a meeting on lust Sunday night. 
Like the other kindred societies whose organizs- 
tion was for the purpose of supplying Digger 
Indians with fine-tootli combs and tracts, or for 
furnishing red-flanuel rollers for the infants in 
the Sandwich Islands, and missionaries and 
Bibles for the dear papas and mammas of the 
infante (the missionaries to be eaten, and the 
Bibles to be used in lighting the fire that cooked 
the dear selfssaeritleing missionary)—like these 
Societies some Rev, Mr. Chadband in the posi- 
tiou of secretary, or treasurer, or some such 
office, always absorbing the greater part of the 
vontributions), the financial workings of the 
„Society for the Conversion," Ce. for the past 
year show that something over 94,000 have been 
expended; but where are the (Christianized 
Jews? Evho answers; There haven't been any 
converted''—a feat on the part of the cecho 
Which, it must be admitted, required a violent 
effort; but the answer is true. We think we can 
furnish the M ‘ety with n Jew, nt least one 
Jew, every year for $1,000; why mightn't the 
same Jew du for each annual mecting? No 
fumily—that is uo Hoeiety for the Conversion, 
Kb, should be without a Jew, expecially ou the 
nunual meeting night, when the trensurer's re- 
port shows several thousand dollars expended, 
and, without the real enc fide Jew, nothing to 
show for the cash but a meagre number of visits 
from inquiring Jews." — 54,000 n year for answer- 
Ing the questions of “inquiring Jews" is good 
puy—a deal better than our landlady (who, 
we rejoice to say, is slowly yielding to grace) 
receives for the same labor, and she sometimes 
answers several “inquiring Jews“ a day. Prob- 
ably the contributors to the "Society" will sce, 
after a while, that $4,000 3 on the miser- 
able outcasts of Bedford, Baker, Spafford, Pr 
Mary's, and otber sucli streets in this cit adr 
doubtless produce a much more substanti ren 
than answering “inquiring Jews“ Ti- 
Phin Sunday Republic, April 13, 

— — 


The Union Era is puzzled to understand the 
meaning of what it presents in the mie 
language: “The names of tbe first Evange — 
statesman, the first Evangelical merchant, ani 
the first Evangelical preacher, In the land; — 
suddenly passed under a cloud. We do! nil 
know about the justice of the charges 2 i 
them; we only know that reproac * 8 
upon those hitherto considered entirely 8 
it. 


“The grief and humiliation of the Church at 
this asi melon of those whom il has ke. 1 
revered, nnd held up as examples, are pain 
the extreme." Fy 

The Era says this cannot be passed by 12 
mere coincidence, but indicates “that 8 — 
some lesson in store for us.“ It suggests: fice- 
we put too much trust in man , xf ean 
tions present themselves to the Lert, 7 uM te 
cludes that, whatever the lesson is, it sho 142 
learned before some heavier etroke is sent 
Brooklyn (N, Y.) Gayle. 
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IAN TALE.—AÀ certaln Nor-| At a social gathering in this city, re- 
2 vagis who was one morning|cently, a volume of the old pn dn of NEW INDER TEACT. 
Mei watch in tha forest, MN 3 was — and its curi- — 
ly making his app ows: -severe statutes examined and com- v 
cantiously king. bis apt nt Wem Pom Pr mpra A STUDY ata Ta EN THE NAME 
ciently near, he took a bigh and deter. emplifications of their absurd severity TAE THWG, 
Wi of it, and after | was a report of the actnal punishment by HY r. K. Aan 
hopped to the fne of two persons for amiling on the 
. Afler had re-|"Lord's Day." Prof. Agassiz, who was 
thia knightly exercise several ee contrasted the absurd notions of 
Times, be — entertained by some persons in 
New England with his own experience 
;|in boyhood among the Calvinists of 
Switzerland, His own clergyman, aft 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the Au II. 
Meeting of the Faas Revictovs Association for 
1879, can be oblalned by applying to the Socre- 
tary, WX. J. Porren, Naw Bzpromp, Maes. It 
contains casays by John W. Chadwick, on "Lra- 
ZETT AND TRE Cuvecn rv AMERICA ;" by C. D. B. 
Mills, on the question, "Dozs RxiidioN REP- 
BESENT A PERMANENT BENTDWEWT OF TUE Ho- 
MAN MIND, OR t9 ff A PERIMABLE BUPERSTI- 
Tont’ and by O. B. Frothingham, on “Tim Ha- 
iolon OF HUMANITY;" together with the Ro- 
port of the Executive Committee, and addrese- 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcott, 
Lucretia Mott, Celta Burlelgh, Horaca Seaver, 
Alexander Loon, and oiher, Prica, 25 cente; in 
packagos of fre or more, 25 conte each. 

WX. J. POTTER, 
Sacratary. 


As the entire edition of Toe Invex for March 
8 (No. 107), with the exception of & small nam- 
ber reservod for blading, has been already ex- 
hansted, the above lectura can only be aupplied 
in tract form. Bee advertisement of INDEX 
TRACTS. PRICE 10 cents: 12 copies for $1 00. 
Address THE INDEX, 

Totepo, Onto. 


INDEX TRACTS. 
No. 1.—Truthes for the Times, by F. F. 


er 
the religious services of the day, would 
occasionally sit down with bis neighbors 
to what seemed to bim a harmless game 
of cards. In the evening there was, not 
unfrequently, a dance at the house of the 
minister; and time after time, on a Bun- 


stamp. 
2 make the ascent with facility, he de- 


— How farther efforts, dropped the 


that, weighted as he was, he 


piece of wood from bis mouth, and coil- 
ing himself upon the top of the stump, 
ing bee mmotlonjess, as if dead, Atthe 
approach of evening an old sow and her 
progeny, five or six in number, issued 
from» neighboring thicket, and puran- 
ing their usual trac assed nenr to the 
stamp in question. Two of her aucklin, 
followed, somewhat behind tho rest, and, 
just as they neared bis ambush, Reynard, 
with the rapidity of thought, darted 
down from his perch upon one of them, 
and in the twinkling of an eye bore it in 
triumph to the fastness he 80 cun- 
niogly prepared beforchand. Confound. 
ed at the shrieks of her offspring, the old 
sow returned in fury to the spot, and until 
Inte in the night made repeated desperate 
attempa to storm the murderer's strong. 
hold; but the fox took the matter very 
coolly and devoured the pig under the nose 
of its motber. 


— m ———— 
We havo jut now scen a card printed 
for circulation by the pastor of one of 
the oldest Congregational churches in 
Central Massuchusetts—a church which 
hos long been blessed with the labora of 
the most cultivated ministers and men of 
the finest taste. ‘These cards bear upon one 
face the appointed hours for Sabbath and 
weekly services, and invite general atten- 
dance; than which nothing could be more 
proper and worthy of imitation, On the 
reverse side, however, of the card, we 
were asto to read the following 
topics of discourse iu order for the Sab- 
baths of the current month: “Deformed 
Feet,“ "The Strange Contents of a Lost 
Trunk,” "The Tragic History of a White 
Lie," Frosted Locks," “Go to Jericho" 
(we can easily see, under this topic, how 
ao admirable practical application of the 
subject might be mnde to tho preacher), 
Beautiful Shoes; their Prophetic Sog- 


geslivenega," “Salt Again.” 
And this is preaching the gospel in the 
n the centre 
We are not at 


sear of our Lord 1870, and 

of Christian civilization ! 

all surprised to learn, from a friend who 
beard him, that the preacher entered the 
pulpit with lavender kids upon his hands, 
which he only removed as he commen 


bis sermon. Neither nro we surprised 
— the Louse is crowded.—Zion's Ler 


— — — A9——— —— — 
A writer in the New York Times, niter 
n careful reading of Lamon's Life of 
Lincoln, makes the following deduction — 
"Mr, Lincoln was an infidel—positive, 
Absolute, thorough, He was entirely 
without religion; and not only without 
religion, but without any faith upon which 
religion of any kind could be foundod. 
He believed in none of the doctrines, or 
even the facts, upon which the Christian 
Teligion rests, e man who was always 
The champion of the poor and the op- 
pressed, who was ever ready for personal 
selfsnctifice, whose fmnous Gettysbur, 
orion breathed the very essential spirit 
of the enthusiasm of humanity, had no 
faith at all in 25 divine revelation, none 
— in the Dry of Jesus ug 
1 uently, in. the [ 
it teachings y, authority o 
If some of Mr. Lincoln's devout friends 
had known all this five years ago, the: 
would have looked upon his c eni 
in the light of a dispensation. er all, 
it seems that all the Christian virtues 
may be linked with anbelief and pagan- 
iem, for undoubtedly Lincoln was a kind» 
ned, generous, benevolent man. 


re —— 
Allitls Concord chap, who lived next | pag 


r lo Emerson, was one day in 


digging a hole by the roadside. A world- 
y trifler passing by asked Lim, "What 


ae you digging alter, little boy?" | menta of the other side will In fnirness road thin 
With i d: * y „ Paice (postpald), $3 cents, Address the 
ht^ Y Meamvetd: DARA the accor Toledo, blo. 

NOTICE. 


— ä— —— — 

— hackmen have ralscd their farea 
tons $ prediction that the attrac- 
— re would dry up In a few cen- 


nmm —cc—-— 


day evening, the Professor danced with 


man.— Boston Commonwealth, 


anybody. Passion mesna down 


ex 
fi 


or earth. If you are victor! 


in their cradles. Then there worl 
peace." 


— — UZ—Z— 


he may see asleep.” 
turued the other; that it wo! 


preaching, to wake you up." 


At one of the ragged schools in Ire- 
land, n clergyman asked the question : 
"What is holiness?’ A pupil In dirty, 
tattered rags jumped up and said, 


“Plaze, yer riverence, it is to be clane 
J 


inside." 


Advertisements. 
GENERAL NOTICE. 


On Aug. &, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of Tue INDEX for the 
current year, “No advertisements objec- 
tionable to the editor to be taken," 


terms apply to 
ABA XP BUTTS, 0 Dey Bt, New York, 
No improper advertisements, no. adver- 
tlsementa of patent medicines, and no nd- 
vertisementa known to be fraudulent or un» 
one, wil be herenfter odmit- 
"Ee Inpex. All advertisements 


accepted before this dnte will be allowed to 
run their time. 


Tue INDEX must aot Mo heja . 
statement made by wdverlisers. 
for any Sae CIS E. ABBOT, Eilitor, 
Tol KO, O., June 2l, 1873 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The New York office of the Index Associn~ 
tion is discontinued from this date, All 
Baal nor with the Association will be Iran- 
sact 


for the present. 

The Hoard of Directors of the Index Asso- 
ciation, at thelr meetin 
the resolutions appoluting Mr. A. 
"advertising und special agent for Tun IN- 
DEX," and awarding him commissions for 
services rendered, He is no longer author- 


rertl«ing con 
on hits own account and on his own respon- 
sibility. F. E. A 
TOLEDO, O., June 21, 1573. 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
DF TIE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
Bv Fseaxcis E. ABBOT- 
This isa handsomely printed pamphlet of 54 


explauation of the ro- 
cent “InpEx troubles” which was submitted to 


The following numbers of Tux INDET for 1873 
can no longer be supplied on orders: Nos, 167 
(March 8), 160 (March 29), 170 (March 29), 171 
(April 5). 


Miss. Kate Field is developing into a 
philosopher, or something of that sort, 
A recent article of licrs in the New York 
Tribune opens thus: “It is n great mis- 
take to have a passion for setting or 

ght 


earnestness ; downright earnestness means 
no end of fecling ; no end of feeling means 
eto pv ete te frequently means 
ting, and when you roll up your sleeves 
and begin to fight, where are you? The 
Indifferent world looks on in wonder- 
ment that any one should be fool enough 
to risk a broken head for aught in heaven 
, you are 
an enthusiast; and enthusiasm is a crime 
against society, If you are beaten, you 
deserve to be for startling people's nerves 
and makingan idiot of yonrself. I think 
that earncst people ought to be ree pm 
be 


It is a standing rule in my church," 
said one clergyman to anofher, „for 
the sexton to wake up any man that 
"I think," — 
much better ſor the sexton, whenever 
any man goes to sleep under your 


throngh the Toledo office, at least can 


^ Failed tor one sta 


the wife or the daughter of his clergy- 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 

Every Men and Woman who reads Tux ISDEX 
ought to read also The Golden Age, edited by 
Theodore Tillon: After Ancen years of experi- 
ence on The Indspanutent, Mr, Tilton two years 
ago cHtablished, in the interest of more liberal 
thought, The Golden Age. a journal of ble own, 
to which he gives hijs constant and toilsome 
attention, and which has already wou a national 
reputation for honesty, courage, and brilliancy. 
Probably no other journal in Amorica ls 80 
widely quoted from, both by those who agree, 
nnd those who disagree with it. Unlike any 
other weekly paper, either fo America or Eng- 
land, It le unique and origina) In appearance, 
iu thongbi, and in izle, It abounds in brief 
and apicy paragraphs sho! like swift arrows 
hitting the mark. Ite editorial discussions 
covor the whole field of current topics—whether 
rell gious, political, lilorary, sola, ot industrial. 
It doce not protend, or seck, or want fo agree 


opinion. It indulges iu the Jusury of free 
speech, It has a mind of ita own, ond is some- 
ilmes wrong- which makes jt all the more novel, 
for 1t Is almost the only Junrnal of the American 
press tbat is ever wrong. But whether right or 
wrong, it is always good natured, and cvcr 
believes In falrplay. It wonld be happy to 
mako the acquainiance of the readers of Tun 
Inpex; and though The Golden Age la in no 
vente a rival to Tug INDEX, and docs not under- 
take to do auch a work as Mr. Abbot has em- 
barked upon, yet it Ja fighting a battle for free 
thoaght in religion, snd free epocch In politics, 
and ts conscientiously dedicated to the promo- 
iion of whatever helps forward the Emancipa- 
ton of tic Tluman Mind. Anybody who sub- 
scribes for Mr. Tilton’s papor will get something 
to think about, and more than the monay'a 
worth, Enclose three dollars in an onvclope 
(before you forget it), and address 
THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Box 2848, 
New York City. 


r day! Accats Wanted! 
$5 10 $20 pan clases ot working peo- 
ple, of elther sex, young or old, make more 
money at work for us in their spare momenta or 
all the time then in anything else. Particulars 
Free. Addrers G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


LOUIS BLACK, 

194 Jefferson Ave. Detroit Michigan, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
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m to many other attracttone, it con- 
. tee fe y igioun lectures 
Boston, laei 
full nowhere 
for enle. Price 


Do, Omo, 


with iis readers, or with the general popular 


ABBOT, contains the Finy Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.” Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Species," 
asye, in a letter to the Editor not originally in- 
tended for publication, but enbseqgently au- 
thorized to be used: — 1 have now read 
‘Truths for the Times, and ] admire 
them from my {umoat haurt; end I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edillon. l'RICE— 
10 cents; 12 coples. BI. . 


No. .- Fear of the Living God, by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the debasing char 
acter cf the popular notions of God, and pre 
sents contepticra cf him tbat are worthy of the 
nineteenth century. New &dition. PRICR—5 
cente; 12 copies, t cents, 


No, f.—Leeture on tho Bible, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, of England, ie an over- 
whelming demonstration of the {mperfoctions 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old end the 
New Testaments. New Edition. PRICE—10 
tenta; 12 coples, $1.00. 

No, 4—Cbristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. ADBOT, ie an exposure of tbe wesknoss, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the Hystem of 
Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, and 
Interesting Extracts. PRICE —10 cents; 12 
copice, $1.00. 

No. 6.—* God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposed Tucological Amendment to the Uni- 
ted States Constitution. PRICE-—10 cents; 12 
coples, $1.00. 


No. G rue sabbuth, hy PAREER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Sabbatarian super 
stilon. New Edition. PRIVE—10 cents; 12 
coplee, $1.00. 


No. 7.—Compnisory Education," by F. 
E. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 
to be edncated, and the duty of the State to 
ensure it an edncation. PRICE-5 cents; 19 
copies, 5) cents. 


No, &,—The Present Heaven, by O. B 
FROTHINGHAM, treats of & subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. PRICE—h 
cents; 12 copica, 50 cente. 


No. ¥.—Tho Christian Amendment, by F. 
E. ABBOT, shows lhe dangerous character of 
the attempt to Interpolate the Evangelical 
Christian Creed in the U. 8, Constitntlon. 
PRICE -5ceuta; 12 coples, 50 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachmont of Christi- 
anity, by F.E.ABBUT. Fourth Ten Thoun- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 5 to 
100 copies. 

No. II. -The God of Sclence, by F. E. AB- 
BOT, attempts to show tho real infoence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. PRICE 
i cents; 12 copice, £1.00. 


No. 12. — 1% Romanista Heal Christi- 
anity? Two Essays by FRANCIS W. NEW. 
MAN and F. E. ABBOT. PRICE—10 cents; 
19 ( oplee, 81.00, 

No. 13.-0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, sualyzee 
the Christian conception of Heaven. PRICE— 
b cents; 19 copice, 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and The Thing, by F E. ABBOT, 
sitompts to show that the popular derivation 
of the word Religion in incorrect; that tho 
popular conceptions of Religion iteelf are 
Inadequate; aud thet a new conception of it, 
based on the Law of Evolution, conelatent 
with absolute Frecdom of Thought, and tn- 
dependent even of bellef in God, ls the neces- 
sary condition of the perpetuity of Religion 
among men. PRICE—!0 cente; 1 coples, 
91.0. 
Address, THE INDEX, 

Drawer 88, Tot Onto. 
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Recreations in Popular Science. 
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Professor Max Mueller on Darwin's 
“Philosophy of Language. 


Pru the Livret daily Pf. Curiecd by mof. 

Malice for "ire INDEX| 

j Averary amt Philosophical Society of 
1 — having resolved. to establish a Roscoe 
lecture of aunual recurrence, the first of the se- 
ries, which it is intended will be a permanent 
institution, was delivered last night in the small 
Conecert-room, St. George's Hall, The lecturer 
was Professor Max Muller, and the subject of the 
lecture waa Darwin's ‘Philosophy of Language." 
here waaa large attendance of members and 
their friends, about one-half of the audience be- 
ing ladies. The chair was occupled by Mr, A. J, 
Mott, president of the Society, and he was aeom- 
— 8 the platform by a large number of the 
members of the Soclety, 

The Chairman said his duty, as president of 
the Society, was a most agreeable one, in Intro- 
ducing to them Profesor Max Miller. 
brofessor Muller's name nnd writings were 
known wherever literature was studled, nnd 
it wos highly gratifying to them that he 
should come that night, he believed fur the 
ürt lime, before a. Liverpool audience, to dt- 
liver their first Roscoe lecture (applause). The 
Rocne lectures had been founded by the Society, 
and hail been named after William Roscoe, one 
of their earliest members, who for many succes- 
sive years oceupied the president's chair of the 
"wiety. Whep the foundation of the lectures 
nad been determined upon, and when they had 
to consider what they should call them, it was 
felt that nothing could be more fitting than to 
vive them (he name of Roscoe, while, at the 
ume time, they should be making the lectures a 
*gitable, and, they hoped, a permanent memo- 
rial to the man who first made that name Illus- 
trious, It had not heen sought to establish pop- 
ular lectures in this ense, or to nddresa ony but 
ihe best intellect In the town; but the object had 
ien io give to members of the Soclety, nud 
with them others who might desire it, an oppor- 
tunity of hesring in Liverpool, once n year, an 
original discourse upon some subject of the high- 
ist interest in literature or philosophy, delivered 
one of the mort distinguished men of the 
day. These conditions would be fulfilled on the 
present oevasion (applause). No subject could 
ave u deeper intereat than the great gift of 
speech; nor could they have chosen a more dis- 
tinguished man to address them on that subject. 
they had come to hear Professor Muller, and not 
% speak themselves; and as Professor Muller 
knew more about human language than any 
he ele, he should at once ask hini (o use It at 
bis pleasure (applause), 

Profesor Müller, who was most cordially re- 
\zived, then proceeded. with bis lecture, and, in 
his preliminary observations, said :— 
mee es TA de la A ae 

uxury; It la, under varying pubes e 
(lail; bread of the whole m y, ough the 
Workem and speakers must always be few, those 
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for whom they work and speak are many; and 
though the waves run highest in the ni of 
literary activity, the widening circles of philo- 
sophie thought reach In the end to the most dla- 
tant shores. What is written in the study Is 
soon preached from the pulpit, and discussed at 
the corners of the streets, There are matertalists 
and idealists, positiviats and mystics, evolution- 
ists and speclalísts, in the workshops aa well as 
In the lecture-rooms ; nay, the intellectual vigor 
and moral health of a nation depend no more 
on the established religion than on the dominant 
philosophy of the realm, Noone who Watches 
the state of the Intellectual atmosphere of Eu- 
rope at the present moment can fail to «ee that it 
is far more disturbed by philosophical than by 
theological questions, and that the Darwinian 
Creed, with all its consequences, affects the peace 
of our minds more i than the so-called 
Athanasian (reed. And how could It be other- 
wise? The vision of the world beld by Darwin 
does not concern selentifle Interests only; it 
reaches to the very foundations of religion and 
morality, and it must become, to every mau who 
can honestly reason out its uences, n 
question of life aud death, in the deepest sense 
of the word. Strongly as I disapprove of mix- 
ing upselentiflc with rellgious questions, strongly 
as I deprecate any attempt at raising theolog- 
ical prejudice against the progress of free inquiry, 
I cannot help feeling that it would be ying a 
sorry compliment to scientific research if, what- 
ever its discoveries might be, It was never to be 
allowed to influence the deepest convictions of 
our soul, It makes a great difference to us 
whether we live In the atmosphere of Europe or 
of Africa; it makes the same difference whether 
we live in a century of Materialism or Ideallain. 
In the great battle which has been going on 
since the tirst dawn of philosophy between Ma- 
terialism and Idealiam, the army fighting under 
the banner of Materialism Is ut present carrying 
everything before it. Materialism (1 use the 
word In lia widest but purely pullosophio sense, 
nof as a term of reproach) is everywhere In the 
ascendant; while Idealism has almost become a 
term of reproach, Far be it from me to eny 
Materialism ita hay ae or to make it responal- 
ble for the mischief it may cause. We do not 
blame thunder-storms in Nature, aud we ought 
to know that neither the complatnts of the mor- 
alist nor the threats of the theologian will avall 
anything against the tempestuous progress of 
materialistic thought, Nay, It is perfectly true 
that the human mind stands in need of such 
tempests, in order to gain freshness and vigor; 
and the idealist, however distressed at times, 
knows well enough that slice the dnys of Plato 
his good ship has hitherto ridden out every 
gale," 

The lecturer considered it a cunse of real re- 
pret that so little attention is paid, in the contro- 
versies now carried on, to the 7 of philoso- 
phy. Even if it were too much to require n 
xnowledge of the whole history of philosophy, 
no one ought to approach the problems of Mate- 
rlallam aud Idealism who Is not familar nt least 
with the works of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
more particularly of Kant, Kant's position in 

hilosophy was described more In detail, and his 
“Critioism of Pure Renson” was sald to stand 
in the onward stream of philosophy ilke the 
rocks of Niagara. Kant was neither material- 
ist nor ídenlist; bla chlef object was to deter- 
mine, once for all, the organs and limits of our 
knowledge. He showed that our knowledge 
eaunot be accounted for by outward and inward 
sensations only, and that Locke's treatment of 
the mind as n (abita fom aee and digest- 
Ing Impresslons, we know not how, was pure 
8 Bul even Locke admitted that the 
power of abstracting and forming general con- 
ceptions out of single impressions was pecullar to 
man, and “that it puts a perfect distinction be- 
twixt man and brutes, being an excellency 
which the faculties of brutes do by no menns at- 
tain to." Only one excuse could be imagined 
why Mr. Darwin nnd his followers should have 
disre ed the Important conclusions arrived at 
on this point hy former philosophers, They 
might suy with some show of reason, "Why 
should we discuss the question of the constitu- 
ent elements of the human mind? Why should 
we trouble ourselyea whether Tocke or Berkeley 
or Hume was right in his analysis of mental fac- 
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ultles? We possess evidence which they did 
not possess, mid which renders ull their lucu- 
brations Ee We know that animals 
derive thelr knowledge through their senses 
only; we know also that man is the lineal or 
lateral descendant of some lower animal; there- 
fore, the human mind cannot be either more or 
less than a development of the animal mind," 
8 lecturer — 
arwin's remarks on lan e more fn detail. 
Me criticised the Ides of develo ment às op- 
to all sound reasoning. He objected to 
the constant 883 hypothesis of Insenalble 


— yooh theories, in no way su Mr. 
n's view. Even if the materials of lan- 
guage were supplied z interJectionni and Imita- 
tive sounds, these mate 

for lan, 
the mate! 


is how flints came to havea sha anda pur- 
pose. To say es of hu 3 


surd, but not half as absurd ns to maintain that, 
the materials of language being lven, every- 
thing else was a mere question of evelopment, 
or might be the work of some ape-like creatures’ 
In answer to Mr. Darwin and Archbishop 
Whateley, who aseribe language to animals aa 
well asto man, Professor Max Müller entered 
fully on the distinction between emotional and 
rational language, claiming the former for men 
and animals, the Intter for men only. Referring 
to the researches of M. Broca, Dr, Hughlings 
Jackson, Dr. Dateman, and others, he showed 
that the broad difference between these two 
modes of language was clearly indicated by the 
couvolutions of the brain in their healthy and 
diseased state. Rational language is the work of 
reason, because every word in it is founded on 
nn abstraction or general conception. Even 
such concrete words na stable, saddle, road, fa- 
ther, mother, sre all in their . — abstraci 
terms, and to believe with Mr. Darwin that 
there are savages who have no abstract tenns 
would be a mistake. All real words are derived 
from roots, and every root embodies a eneral 
ar abstract conception. Stable comes ma 
root eta, to stand; saddle, from a root xad. to 
sit; father from a root pe to 8 mother 
from a root ma, to fashion. Thls fact is the 
1 discovery of the science of language. 
n that science the roots which remalu as the 
constituent elementa of all human Speech are 
treated as ultimate facts, hut in the sclence of 
thought they admit of a complete analysis, 


The lecturer then gave an explanation of the 
origin of roots, “The Imitation of the sounds,“ 
he said, “hy which our own feelings manifest 
themselves aud the imitatlon of tbe so-called 
sounda of Nature—for Instance, the singing of 
lirds, the howling of the wind, the falling of à 
stone, the crying of a child, the laughing of n 
friend or n flen —Is by no means an easy group, 
and from the very beginning It must have given 
rise to an Infinite variety of imitations, many of 
which it would be almost Imposible to ize 
without some other help. Not one of these Imi- 
tations is to be taken for a root. How much 
these imitations vary we may see even In our 
own time and among civilized nations, when we 
watch, for instance, their different modes of ex- 

resaing surprise or admiration, Martinez, In his 
Emi Grammar, tells us that ah! ay! A ol 
express grief, Joy, anger, and surprise, Ciconio 
ascribes to the Italian Interjection ah! and ahi! 
p UN twenty 3 The Ne 

u an express surprise; (aai, applause ; » 
misery; ai, contempt; uñu pain, e French- 
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as an observant traveller has remarked, 
— as surprise by nh ! the Englishman by oh ! 
the German by ih! The Frenchman says, AM? 
olcal à meroeil; the Englishman, Oh! that is cap- 
ital; the German, g, dae ist ja priiebtig. The diver- 
gence nnd uncertainty become still greater when 
we examine the way in which the sounds uttered 
by animals are imitated in different languages. 
I shall give n few specimens from Chinese only. 
What would you think to be the meaning of 
kiao-klao? Itis meant for the cry of the cock ; 
kao-kao stands for the cry of the wild goose; 
aino-sino stands for the sound of wind and rain; 
lin-lin for the rolling of carriages; tslang-tsiang 
for the sound of chains; kan-kan for the beating 
of drums, and 80 on. It would be easy to pro- 
duce similar words from other languages in 
order to show, first, how dificult and fanciful 
all Imitations of inarticulate by menns of artic- 
ulate sounds must be; secondly, how, after all, 
every one of these imitations can represent 
something very special only. One might im- 
e the possibility of a language consisting nl- 
together of such imitative sounda; hut, ns ^ 
matter of fact, no tribe even of the lowest sav- 
has been discovered employing no more 

than such utterances. 

“The question, therefore, is, how does human 
language emerge ftom these purely animal, or 
nt least half-animal, utterauces? How, if we 
start from such imitations and interjections, as 
the incontestible materiala of speech, can we 
ever arrive at the real elements of human lan- 
guages—I mean the roots, the residue of our own 
sclentifle analysis? The question is not so dini- 
cult when we treat it in general; but it hardly 
admits of exact and scholar-like treatment 
when we approach it in detail. Interjections 
and imitations are the very opposite of roota; 
they are vague and varying in sound, but very 
special in meaning ; while roots are very specific 
in sound, but general in their meaning. There 
ia the problem which has to he solved, and. it 
can be solved only by a constant reference to the 
psychological process by which aingle impres- 
sions are changed Into more general or abstract 
forms of thought, As soon as n general reno. 
tion arose in the human mind, as soon as only 
two single impressions were combined, the imi- 
tative sounds of the one or the other, so far from 
being helpful, become hurtful and impossible,  ] 
shall try to make this clear hy a very simple 
ease. As long Bà people RENE of &heep na 
sheep, and of cows as cows, they might very 
well {ndiente the former hy the imitative sound 
of baa, and the latter hy the imitative sound of 
moo. Hut now suppose that for the firat time 
the want was felt of speaking of a flock of sheep 
and cows, and you will see that nelther ban nor 
moo would do. They would be the very sounds 
to be avoided. What was wanted was either a 
eombination of the two ora compromise between 
tbetwo, With the addition of every new ele- 
ment and every new imitative sound the dini- 
culty became greater. It is easy enough to Im- 
itate the cries of the cuckoo and the cock, and 
the sounds “cuckoo” nnd "cock" might well be 
nsed as the phonetic signs of these two birds; 
but if n phonetic sign was required for the sing- 
ing of more birds, or it may be of all ible 
birds, every linitation of a special note became 
useless, and nothing but a filing down of the 
sharp corners of these imitative sounds could 
answer the new purpose. This phonetic process 
of what I eall deapecializing runs exnetly par- 
allel with the process of the generalization of 
our impressions, and through this process alone 
we are able to understand how, after a long 
atruggle, the uncertain imitations of special im- 
pressions became the definite representations of 
general conceptions. In this way the origin of 
roots becomes perfectly intelligible in its gen- 
eral character, but in detail tt almost withdraws 
itself from scientifle olservation. In thischaotie 

rocess there is ample room for guessing, but it 
a almost imposible to prove anything, at least 
to the satisfaction of 2 scholar-like conscience. 
‘There may have been many imitations of the 
falling of rain, stones, trees, men; but in the 
root PAT they are all combined: nothing is left 
in it to remind us of the sound of falling rain 
rather than of falling stones, and thus only could 
this root become the sign of every possible kind 
of falling, giving us not only the Sanskrit patati, 
the Greek pip(e)tei, the Latin peto, but likewise 
the Latin impetus, the Greek potmos, what falls, 
accident, fate—nny, our own feather and pen. 
There may, nay, there must have been innumer- 
able imitations of the sounds of breaking, crush- 
ing, crashing, smashing, gnashing, dashing, 
T? ashing, but in the end we find them all tuned 
own in the Aryan family to a very simple root, 
"mar," of whieh I have very fully treated iu 
one of my lectures on the science of language, 


"If we can thus understand the necessary pro- 
cesa of the despecic/izing of imitative sounds 
and the gradual elaboration of roots, we shall 
Also see that roots of a more general niean- 
ing must have proved the most useful, must 
- have been used most frequently, and must thus 

have supplanted parallel roots of a more special 
meaning. There were from the be inning dif- 
ferent degrees of generality of Wen in these 
roote; not all reached the highest int, or the 
summum genus, but at times they became pop 
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ular on account of their retaining a more special 
coloring. Again, in this struggle for generaliza- 
tion, many roots must have crossed each other, 
and the general meanings of going, moving, 
sounding, falling, must have been reached from 
very different ertt pole. ‘Thus we ean m- 
derstand how, though beginning with the same 
materials, families, villages, tribes, nnd races, 
would, after a very short separation, if it took 
place during the Radical Period, have me of 
necessity mutually unintelligible; so that the 
most different famllies of language could have 
sprung from one common source. From thia 
point of view to deny the bility of a com- 
mon origin of language is simply absurd. 
“Another question which haa frequently been 
asked, namely, whether what are commonly 


-ealled secondary and tertiary roots were de- 


rived from primary roote, or whether they are 


remnants or earller stages in the development of | 


language, does not. admit of nn equally conclu- 
sive answer. If we find three roots like sar, 
sarp, and sarg, expressive of different kinds of 
movement, we have a right to look upon the 
additional letters D and g as modifleatory ele- 
ments, and upon the roots formed by them as 
derived and secondary. This Is particularly the 
ense when these additional letters are used sys- 
tematically u, for instance, in forming causa- 
tive, desiderntive, iuchoatlve, and intensive 
roots. But there are other cases where we must 
admit parallel roots representing to us Independ- 
ent attempts at fixing general conceptions. If 
one root was possible, other roots, too, were pos- 
sible; very similar iu sound and meaning, yet 


! 


formed independently, and not simply derived. 
This mode of explaining existing varieties, not 


by genenlogieal suzcesaion but by collateral de- 
velopment, has of late. been far too much neg- 
lected, not only in the science of languange, but 
likewise In mauy branches of natural sciente, 

“After what I have said, it will, 1 hope, have 
become clear to those who may have read my 
lectures on the science of language, that what f 
called roots, or phonclic types, are indeed the nl- 
timate facts in our analysis of language, but 
that from n higher nnd — ees point of 
view they ndmit of a perfeetly intelligible ex- 
planation. ‘They represent the nuclei formed In 
the chaos of interjectional and imitative sounda, 
the fixed centres which become settled in the 
vortex of natural selection, With these phonctic 
types, and not with the cries of animals, or the 
interjections of men, begins the history of ra- 
tional ns opposed to emotional language. Shaw 
me one root in the language of animals, and 1 
shall say with Mr. Darwin that the faculty of 
articulate speech in itself does not offer any in- 
superable objection to the belief that man has 
been developed from some lower animal. One 
persuasive sentence from the throat of a night- 
ingale, one gruff remonstrance from the snout of 
n gorilla, would be sufficient to convince me that 
they are men in the truest seuse of the word, 
An eminent German professor, and he a Dar- 
winian, declared that if à pig were to say, 1 
am a pig," it would, ipxo facto, cease to be a pig, 
No doubt it would; but until it does, I hold to 
what I eaid twelve years ago iu my lectures on 
the science of language—and I hold to it with a 
conviction strengthened only by the attacks 
that have been made upon it—tbat language is 
the true barrier between man and beast.” 


In the course of his lecture, which was listened 
to with enrnest attention, Professor Müller was 
frequently applauded, 

Dr. Nevins moved a vole of thanks to Profes- 
sor Müller, and said it wasa just source of con- 
gratulation to the Society that their course of 
Roscoe lectures had been inaugurated by oue so 
interesting as that to which they had just list- 
ened. It wis, he sald, diffienit to say whether 
ita literary eharnis or philosophical feeling had 
been its most distinguishing feature (applause). 

Mr. J. A. Pietn, In seconding the notion» 
said lie was proud to find that the first lecture of 
the Roscoe series had fully answered nud more 
than answered their highest expectations (hear, 
hear). He wished just to say a word as to the 
object they had in founding these lectures, 
"bey felt that in Liverpool there had been n 
great want of high class lectures (hear, hear). 
Of popular lectures they had had perhaps 
enough and more than enough: not that for one 
moment he wished to depreeate them, because 
he believed that whatever called the mind from 
the sordid concerns of the day, and led it to 
think, was an improvement to their minds, and 
n relaxation of their system, and deserved to be 
cneourayed ; but they felt there was something 
required beyond this, and it occurred to them, as 
the oldest lilerary soelety in the town, that it 
would be possible to establish a series of annual 
lectures, to which they should invite the highest 
minds in the country to instruct them in the 
subjects of the highest class which could engage 
their attention. He thought they would all 
feel that their course had been fully justified by 
What they had heard (hear, and applause). 
The subject which Professor Miller had treated 
was engaging the most intense consideration 
and A aud the men who direct their 
minds in the proper course of thought, and 
could direct their minds toa satisfactory solution 


; transfer his services from E 
| Professor Müller hnd a ngland tot 


of this point, were rendering à noble serves t 


His reputa ^ 

ish, it was Suresh " nd perhaps ely Eng- 
them wonld know that since the reha 
of the University of Strasburg, he had 
vited there, and had taken n very activ: 
the reorganization of that Institution, 
belleved strenuous efforts were being’ 


y 
billtation 
been in- 
e part jn 

and he 
ng — fo 
kind of divi — 
ality. H e wasnt END Uy birth, ion dh hen 
was in England. He had been domleiled in 
England many yenrs, nnd had become so secl 
matized and accustomed to England, that n 
would be very difficult to tell to which side hi 
leanings were inclined. He (Mr. Picton) was 
however, happy to any that they would still re. 
tain his services in England, although he might 
occasionally pay a visit to the other side (ap. 
L2 
The Chairman put the motion to 
and it was parried | by — Br meeting, 
The proceedings then terminated, 
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A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXIL- (4 'ulinutd, 


“Let ua see where you are to sleep," said Min 
Vaanklin to her brother, to prevent a possible re- 
tort from the red-hearded artist. So, Harry 
piloting the way, they descended a steep ladder, 

rank Sabin bringing up the rear, putting 
his tongue in his cheek and grimneing at the 
surprise awaiting “the gals,” 

“This is the place, ia it?" said Esther, ruefully, 
when they arrived between decke. It was w 
indifferently lighted by the open hatchways, 
that, coming from the sunlight and air above, 
they seemed to be In total darkness "Ther: 
were plenty of ple astir in it, howover, 
though they could bardly move for boxes. 

"Take care! We shall soon see better.“ ru 
saying, and nvoiding the obstructions as much 
an possible, Harry Franklin led the way aft, and 
dexterously sliding back a small door made of 
unpainted, unplaned deal invited bis compan- 
ions to enter what nap to be a dark, musty 
closet, fitted up with a couple of shelves, and 
blockaded by luggage. Owing to the size, or 
rather smallness, of thia delectable apartment, 
only the two young ladies contrived fo squeeze 
in after Harry; hence the rest of the party 
stopped outside, inserting their heads at the 
doorway for the purpose of joining in the con: 
Versation. 

“Snug quarters, ain't they!" said Franklin, 
Inughing. '‘We've the whole of this cabin to 
ourselves, Sleeping accommodation for three 
here, you see.” He indicated the shelves, 
which were provided with a piece of timber at 
their outer extremities, to prevent the ocenpants 
of fhe “bertha” fram rolling out of them during 
the pitching of ihe vessel nt sen, The place 
Was cts wloomy an cellar, and smelt worse, 


Rath put her hand into the berths and felt 
the planks; they were rough and nnplnned. 
“What a horrid—" she began; and then, sup 
pressing her 1 courageously added, 
"T dare say it'll be quite pleasant at sos.“ 

They all lauglied. at her change of tone, aiid 
valorous determination to make the best of Il. 
“To be sure it will!“ cried Paul. Look, here's 
a window." And he pushed back n small, 
square piece of wood in the partition near the 
door; but ns there was a cask close against H. 
very little light was admitted. 

“You'll see enpitally, when the things are 
stowed away and the stern ports are open, TA 
marked Mr. Humphries, And “Of course: 
echoed Purdy and Grayling. Esther Franklin 
didn't «peak, but squeezed her brother's arm 
tightly within her own, and embraced the or 
portunity of the darkness and Ruth's turning 
yo out, to kisa him before followlng. Ten 

He thought she was going toery, and said hur 
rledly : Come, let uso 2 deck again. — 
and I have got lots of things to do- to see à i 
beds and Lin-ware, and what not; y 5 
here, but we must look afler them. "erhap* 
Dick has come aboard by this time." " 

However, on regaining the sunlight they co 
nowhere espy the tall form of thelr m 
friend. So, T the ladles under cba 
Mills and the pupils (Frank had temporarily 


i 
A 


— 


„ Paul and Harry, assisted by Mr. Huni- 
Mies, fonk themselves to the completion or 


ments; from whith the 


their arran returned 
f an hour, looking very hot, rather 
iu about l y They were 2955 decid- 


üd rather dirty. 
Ea huugry; and 21 appeared on inqui 
the rest of the uon pans shared this con 
aud that there 


tlon, 


i tim of a general invitation 
[ren reclaimed Frank (who was 
in the steerage, drinking 


by Mops, 


in with a H v 


and his wife, to whom he had introduced uini- 
self as {he captain’s son, and a great unthority 


in nautical matters), to a. tavern they repaired 
accordingly ; and In the queer, narrow, shabby 

rlor thereof contrived to make a hearty meal 
of mutton-chops, Scotch ale, and bread and 


cheese, Which ereature-comforts were none the 
les enjoyed for the novelty and inforinallty of 


'ovcasion. The upurtment, by the way, con- 
oa a pets ‘lied oF bagatelle-table with a 
step in the middle, for the performance of an 


abnormal game known by the singular title of 


"bumblepuppy ;” for the construction of which, 
and the joe en of cues, Mr. Humphrles nc- 
counted by suggesting that the players were gen- 
vrally too inebriated to do more thin Just roll 
the balls, 


Tk was u merry party, uotwitImtanding its pro- 
spective termination, the depressing side of 
which everybody tried to Ignore, except in the 
article of eXtreme friendliness to the future voy- 
agers. The young ladies would hayo become 
the recipients of much attention aud gallautry, 
if they Lad been less engrossed iu their brothers ; 
as il was, Mr. Grayling could only repeat bis 
former experiment of falling in love with Ruth 
ju silence, but on à Inore extensive seule. than 
ever; little dreatuing how she was worship; pel, 
at the same time, by Harry Franklin. Poor 
Harry! how conscious he was of her beauty, her 
grace, her words, her lightest netious—and. her 
utter inaccessibility us regarded himself. His 
Was oue of those silent passions which seen to 
he inevitable, from a conspiracy of character 
aud eireumstance—for how could n shy, reserved 
thoughtful, imaginative, book-loving youth fail 
to become thrall to the benutiful girl whom he 
had seen, almost every day, from her childhood 
upwards ?—yet to exist entirely without hope, 
and even without the intention of disclosure, 
He was perfectly well acquninted with her senti- 
wents towards himself, ahd under-estimated his 
uwo worth so much as almost to concur in thera. 
He kuew aleo—wlio better 2—what was likely to 
come of Mr. a return, and secretly con- 
xratulated himself thut he would escape the 
pain of witnessing it. So besat talking cheerlly 
tu his kind, brown-eyed sister, who was very 
»oft-heurted about his impendio departure, and 
not disposed to limit her sympa: n her brother 
alae. Paul could uot help thinking how kind 
and good and comely she wus, an recurring, 
with something like tenderness, to u certain De- 
e night at Thorpe Purvn, Northutmp- 
uishire, 


, But whatever might be the individual reflec- 
lions or fancies of the purty, they could not resist 
the genial influence of the ri -bearded — 
why soon displayed such remarkable Bodal 
qualities us installed him the natural kingof the 
vonpany, He vut poe tuld stories, proposed 
toasts, made apeeches both comic and senti- 
weutal, brewed a bowl of excellent punch, gaye 
an imaginary imitation of Paul Americanized 
‘the chief humor of Which consisted in speaking 
through his nose, und the immoderate use of the 
verbe guess, recktm, nnd calculate), uud finally 
voluuteered a song of liis own com tiou—or 
rather u parody on u popular ditty of the sed 
~m the subject of the triple emigration, which 
‘as applauded In considerable excess of its mer- 
ts Ruth aud Esther had never seen such u 
mau; the lutter thought bim wonderful. And 
Purdy aud Grayling emulatiug this brilliant ex- 
ample tothe best of their ability, the company 
* "me postlvely — hilnrious; insomuch, that 

rank U to exhibit symptoms of Intoxica- 
tion, and Mills’ bald head was eriison with ex- 
hilaration, 

Mies Gower found it very eurious to be in u 
n) tru—uti actual publie house—ln the eompany 
t E men who were earuusing iu honor of 
‘er brother's departure, But she liked it. Onl 
vi thing was lacking to complete the convivial- 
ed the party—the presence of Richurd Sabin, 
wha still delayed Ula a parence, (hough Mills 
iad been sent ly the dock- te, with iustructions 
? the janitors, calculated to produce Dick in 
we of his arrival 


i — Was to luuch. with—sundry Bobeminnsof 
ler sex, this morning, Mr. Humphries con- 
1 when privately questioned ; "but proim- 
nano leave In good time, Now there's no 
> RT UE When he'll turn up: very likely he'll 
— to Join you at Gravesend or Dover, [t's 
"Xy that the vessel isn't a steamer." 
* the time this opinfon wus pronounced it 
y^ uecessity to make sure that Paul and 
fille Were not running a llar risk, and 
st dispatched to the “Cuyuga,”’ presently 
icd with such nn ilarming account that 


existed no probability of 
the vessel clearing for some hours, it was unan- 
imously agreed to dine nt un adjacent tavern, in 


discovered 


THE INDEX. 


the entire party set vut immedíately throu: 

ralin, which now descended leav y. "BUE ue 
pins wouldn't hear of biddiug 
rothers until the last nioment, and the rest 


and alongside the wharf | u little steamboat, 
putting forth white smoke, aud the sailors were 


i t „% said Mr. 
“You're off now, though you'll hardly get down 
the river before morning. You'll have to look 
sharp with your lenve-taking." 


Paul took Ruth asi e, hastily. "Good-b, 
dear!” he said. “You have beon tbe best A 
kindest of sisters; and if I have ever shown my- 
self uumindful of your affection I ask your par- 
don with ull my heart, Bear a brave one now! 
Remember there's only a few weeks! distance be- 
tween us ut auy time—that’s the way to look at 
it! Don't be downcast about nie—I shall do 
well enough, and ouly grudge leaving you in 
England. And now Eood-by onec more, and 
Cod bless you!" 


Humphries, 


Ruth's reply, whieh voniprised more sols than 


syllables, was cut short by a hourse ery of All 
aboard! ull aboard! who's for shore?” It was 
caught up und eliou throughout the vessel, 
People began to Hock over the sides, descending 
hastily. Pawengers mounted the bulwarks to 
gazu nt the throug on the wharf, being guzed at 
u return by tliose assembled. there. 

“You must go, dear!” A little more sObbiny. 
u great deul of kissing pape most cordial 

utation between Paul and Ka er), and shak- 
ing of hands: “Good-by, Paul!" "Good-by, 
old fellow!” ‘Sake care of the girls, Mops?" 
"Good-by, Harry!" and the young men lave 
climbed on board, und stand aft, holding on tothe 
ropes, aud looking through the rain atthe friends 
from whom they have just parted. Ruth is cry- 
ing outright, but nothing to the extent In which 
Esther Franklin is iudulging in the same exer- 
vise, The rest set up a cheer, and wave their 
handkerchiefs. 


And the little steam-tug putts petulantly, and 
moves bravely on, the huge ship owing, leav- 
ing behind a rey gap n d pep re lto 
compare grea with small) as is experi- 
enced iu 05 mouth when n tooth has been ex- 
traeted. The crowded wharf recedes, the 
ple ou it become smaller (Paul's last glance 
shows him Ruth waving her handkerchie Spas- 
modically, und Mr. Humphries elevating his hat 
on bis stick , &nd the rain comes down steadily, 
trearily, And the Cayuga’ is hauled out into 
the middle of the river, there to fulfll Mops’ pre- 
diction und provide us with nn objectionable but 
fectly truthful unti-climax, by casting anchor 
Tor the night, 

Not fifteen minutes afterwards, us the eab eun- 
taining Ruth Gower, Esther Franklin, and Mr. 
Humpliies crossed Little Tower Hill, it came 
into sudden collision with another—a hansom 
—which was being driven ut a furious rate fu 
the opposite direction, insomuch that the wheels 
of the vehicles interlocked, Amid the storm of 
mutual compliments thereby evoked from the 
drivers, the advice of those amateurs in street 
accidents who alwuys seem to (5p up sponta- 
neously on such occasions, and the alarm of the 
young ladies, there descenjled from the aggressi ve 
varriage no other person than Richard Sabin, 
whowe flushed face aud disordered uppenrunce 
could not be entirely attributed to the necident— 
though it might have been charitable to think so. 
He was evidently intoxicated. 

An Immediate recognition took place on both 
sides, Perceiving his friend's condition, uud de- 
sirous of concealing it from his companions, Mr. 
Humphries, as soon as he had assisted them to 
alight and conveyed then: to a little distance, 
made haste to iae hands with Dick, plied him 
with questions uud conversation, and tried to 
divert his attention to the involved cabs, which, 
however, were soot detached from each other 
without much injury to either. But Sabin ex- 
hibited the obstinacy characterizing some phases 
of drunkenuess: he was generally disagreeable 
und dangerous when in liquor—rather u bad 
sigu. After cvoutemptuou scattering some 
loose silver and halfpence, which be drew from 
his trousers’ pocket, amoung the crowd and there- 
by producing u great scramble, and aneweriug 
the demand of fhe driver of the usaulted ve- 
hicle for “arf a suvriu, ut the werry least, for 
damages’ with u curt refusal,he turned round in 
the direction of Ruth and Esther. 

„Where's the rest of 'em?" be asked—speak- 
ing thickly but slowly, as if endeavoring to be 
very distinet—of Mops who accompanied Lim, 
but who was too well acquainted with his dispo- 
sition to provoke it by inopportune objection. 

"Gone on jn another cab. They were very 
disappolnted ut not seeing you. you know 
that the dock-gate closes at—" 

[To tk continued | 


But the 
Eood-by to their 


HARD ON THE MINISTER.—A mini 

travelling in the backwoods und,espying "pe 

entered it on a mission of mercy. The lad 
and righ 


seized the Bible, and, as he entered was 
to al! mtenta busily engaged in perusing the vol- 
He noticed, however, that she he d the Iet- 
ters reversed or,in other Words, upside down. Af- 
ter the usual courtesies, the minister Inquired 
What she was reading ? 

Oh! "bout the old prophets,” was the evident- 
ly 975 pepe reply. 

“Tt is very edifying to read the sufferings of 
Christ," id the E to $ 

"And so that man is dead, is he?" asked the 
matron, evidently vetting interested. 

"Certainly." 

“Well, thut is just the way. I've been at Jobu 
to take the newspapers, but lie won't. Every- 
body iu the world — 11 die, and we would not 
know anything abou it," said the woman ju a 


rapid tone. 

‘Al, woman, you are in the durle!“ suid the 
preacher, with an elongated face, 

“Yes, 1 know we arc. I've been at John a 
long time to puta window in nt the further end 
of tlie house, but he would not do that elther.’’ 
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TRANSPLANTATION. 


It is time to take the sprouting acorn out of 
the flower-pot, aud plant itin the ground, ‘THe 
INDEX ought now to be published iu a great 
city, within reach of the thousand and one 
sources of nourishment which cau be found no- 
where else, It can live, but yet eomewhnt lan- 
guishingly, i Toledo; it canuot grow to a 
atrength commensurate with its oljects except 
where strength is daily poured into it from the 
full reservoirs of the world, ‘The increase of 
the subscription list, the general prosperity of 
its finances, and the improvement of the paper 
itself (on which everything else depends and 
without which all our labor ia as water poured 
into a sieve), require its publication either in 
Boston or New York. 

But the trausplantution cannot, at least for 
some time, be accomplished without prompt and 
liberal aid. Within two months, at least, the 
change should be made, or the chief advantages 
of it will be lost for a yeur; but the change can- 
uot wisely be attempted within that time, unless 
a generous sum is advanced In cash. This sum 
has been set by the Directors nt $5,000 if Boston 
is selected, or SI, H if New York is selected: 
the diflereuce being made on account of esti- 
mated difference of expense. The friends of the 
paper need not anticipate a loug series of appeals 
for help, after the present difficulty, for which 
we tre not in the least responsible, has been sur- 
mounted; we shall then "eut the coat according 
to the cloth." But whoever really cares to 
throw his influence on the side of freedom aud 
advancement in religious thought, life, aud 
ideals, as represented hy THE Uxpex, should 
prove it now, If ever, Let each friend vote 
elther for Boston or New York, aud state Just 
what he will give lu case hls favorite is elected! 
The voters will decide the case. 

The Executive Committee, nfter obtaining the 
best legal advice, unanimously agree in the upin- 
ion tbat the publication of the paper ju either 
place can be eo provided for as to come Wholly 
within the letter and the spirit of fle Olio 
statutes, by which the Index Association is gov- 
erned, "There is no reason for apprehending. 
auy diffieulty on legal grounds, Then let our 
friends everywhere Interest themselves in what 
Must given great stimulus to "lr INDEX in ev- 
ery colveivable way, and therehy give added 
]ower to the ideas tt stands for. ‘This is the 
golden hour fer action, and we wait te learn 
whether radicalism bs wise ane 


| earnest. ei 
yet to improve if, enough 


SE — aL —— —:¾ 


The attention of our more thoughtful readers 
je specially invited to the leading paper of this 
issue of ‘THE INDEX, which is the report of a 
lecture recently delivered in Liverpool by Pro- 
fessor Max Muller on the application of the Dar- 
winian theory to the explanation of the origin 
of language. ‘The distinguished lecturer bus 
favored us with a copy of this report carefully 
vorreeted. hy himself; and it is now republished 
in our columns with as great a degree of accu- 
racy as the somewhat worn state of the copy 
reivlers. possible. e 

The present lecture is npparently a condensa- 
tion of three lectures delivered on March 22, 
March 29, and April 5, in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, Judging by the “syllabus” 
for which we nre also indebted to Professor. Mul- 
ler, these three lectures must have been of ab- 
sorbing interest, containing as they did eriti- 
cisms of Locke, Hume, Kant, Bebopeuhuuer, 
Comte, Mill, Spencer, Darwin, Büchner, uud 
Hiivkel, and taking the general ground that the 
“descent of nan," not being w purely anatoni- 
ical question, must be studied also ou the side of 


| philology,—that language is the barrier between 


man and beust,—that the problem of the origin 
of language is the problem of the origin of hu- 
mau thonght,—that cries correspond to sensa 
tions aud lingual roots to couceptious,—that the 
results obtained hy the study of palwontology, 
embryology, and comparative anatomy with re- 
gard to the beginnings of organic life must be 
supplemented by tho results obtained by the 
study of ancient languages, growing dialects, 
»nd comparative philology with regard to the 
beginnings of language,—and that the theory of 
vaturul selection must be offset by the theory of 
"despeclalizatlon" and “phonetic types," by 
which the origin of roots nnd the origin of 
thought are indissolubly connected, The strik- 
ing freshness aud interest of such researches us 
these are no less apparent than the immensely 
important bearing tbey must have ou the gener- 
al question of the origin of man, Professor 
Muller is not a believer in the Darwinian theory ; 
but no one would spprove more heartily than 
Mr. Darwin, the chevalier Bayard of modern 
ecieuce, of the manner in which bis great theory 
is controverted, There is no frivolous appeal to 
scriptural texts, no cowardly attempt to nrouse 
the odium thevlogicum, no reliance ou anything 
save the spirit of science and the love of truth. 
This is as it should be. Although the general 
truth of the Darwinian theory appears to us to 
be established ou su absolutely impregnable 
foundation, inasmuch as every opposing theory 
thus fur propounded is obliged to rest ultimately 
on a basis of supernaturalism, we admit that the 
theory itself will undoubtedly be supplemented, 
aud probably modified, by the gradual growth of 
human knowledge; and such services as Profes- 
sor Müller is now rendering by Independent in- 
vestigations in his own special feld eaunot. be 
overestimated. THE INDEN le a partisan iu 
nothing, except so far as partisanship is Implied 
iu steady opposition to dogmatism and assump- 
tion under whatever disguise; and we therefore 
welcome Professor Muller's criticisms of Dar- 
Winlsm to these pages as heartily as we should 
weleome Mr. Darwin's own response to them. 
But we regret that the readers of THE INDEX 
should be obliged to content themselves with 
this partial report of a mere condensation of the 
three lectures, dustend of reading the lectures 
themeelves in full. Who of them all will re- 
main unconscious of chagrin, when we state 
that these three lectures were proftered to ux by 
Professor. Muller, in advance of their delivery, 
for publication in these pages; nnd. that. this 
most tattering offer, avowedly made to Tur Ix- 
PEN In preference to “Scribner or Harper's Mag- 
asins,” was necessarily but most regretfully 
declined becwuse it was received just after the 
outhrenk of the reeent troubles? Who of them 
ul will fail to see (De treat value to the cause of 
free thought of a journal whieh (hus suggests it- 
pelt fo one who ranks among the very first sehol- 
irs of Europe, os the most suitable medium for 
the eommmnnieation of his teachings to the 
word? Surely, when such a man as Max Mul- 
ler ean write - read the numbers of your IN- 


and seconds his 
words by au unsolicited offer such as the a 


every American liberal should be eg 
sustain the paper, not merely ns an scie 
form, but also us an honor to his native land 

In the prefuce to his “Lutroduction to the Sei. 
ence of Religion," which is soon to be published 
in London hy the Longmans, and advance 
sheets of which have very kindly Just been for- 
warde by Professor Müller, we find the follow- 
ing gratifying reference to articles published in 
these columns: „he literature of Comparative 
Theology is growing rapidly, particularly in 
America, The works of James F. Clarke, Sum- 
uel Jolinson, O. B, Frothiugham, the lectures of 
T. W. Higginson, W. C. Gannett, and J, W. 
Chadwick, the philosophical papers of F. E, Ab. 
bot, wl how that the New World, inspite ofa) 
its pre-occupatious, has not ceased tu feel at 
une with the Old World; all bear witness of 
a deep vonvietion that the study of the ancient 
religions of mankind. will not remain without 
monmentous practical revults, That study, Live] 
convinced, If carried on in n bold, but seholar- 
like, careful, aud reverent spirit, will remove 
many doubts and difficulties which are due on- 
tirely to the narrowness of our religious horizon: 
it will enlarge our &jmpathies, it will raise our 
thoughts above the small controversies of the 
day, and at no distant fature evoke in the very 
heart of Christianity a fresh spirit and a new 
life.“ 

Such Indications ns these show that a future of 
resplendent useful ess in the very noblest sphere 
of influence lies before Tue INDEX, if the lib- 
erals of the land shall now seize the hour of op- 
portunity, Our ambition stops short of nothing 
but to build up a paper which shall at the same 
time carry forward the mind of the age in the 
boldest Lines of avance, and curry outward to 
the common people in al! directions the results 
of this advance gained by the best intellects aud 
purest souls,—stops short of nothing but to apply 
the enormous power of ideas to the moral and 
religious development of the American people 
and of the world, to promote the practical puri- 
fication, elevation, nud ennoblement of individ- 
ual and national ideals, and to rouse to mighty 
energy those finer forces which areso profoundly 
needed to redeem the future of mankind from 
immersion in sheer brutishness and sordiduess, 
This must be done, if at all, by fhough!, The 
means to achieve such au object by engaging 
the codperation of (he most powerful, cultivated, 
and iutensely earnest minds of (be age should 
be poured out like water. Iu such a catee itis 
a privilege to give and to work, to live and to 
die. AJ) that we have to offer i» pledged al- 
ready; what. we want now is what we lack— 
mony. Who will step forward now with mu. 
nificence in his heart and his haud, to endow 
Tie INDEX with the power ty realize ite nuig 
nificent possibilitles? 

b 

The Executive Committee cordially acknow- 
ledge the vourtesy of Mr, Calvin Cone, of To- 
ledo, iv offering the use of Odeon Hall to the 
stockholdems of the Index Association at their 
annual meeting on June 7, and also iu declining 
to accept my compensation for the use of the 
«nme hall at the “Free Religious Meeting” of the 
following eveniug. 


— — 


The legal penalty inflicted upon Mise Anthony 
for exercising her natural right to vote i: one of 
those defents out of which the victory of justice 
isnt last organized. It is ehildish to blame the 
court for admiuistering the law a it js-although 
the refusal of Judge Hunt, ina jury trial, to suf 
fer the jury to render any other verslict thay that 
which he himself arbitrarily ordained Inoksto the 
unprofessional like a very high-handed pee " 
ing. The friends of woman suffrage, however: 
will du wisely to waste uo time iu exeoriatinz 
the judge, but to use to the utmost. this —— 
upon natural justice in attacking the law nd: 
is the real criminal, The cases of Mrs. pn : 
well and Miss Anthony show that nothing de 
be hoped from the rnistitutional argumen jd 
but that the battle will have tu be ght out 
the separate States by an appeal t? publie opt 
iom, On the whole, tliis b» well. 


— rmx RALLY OF THE ENEMY. 


fhe General Synod of the “Reformed 
Church" (just adjourned at New Brunswick, 
x, J.) has been considering the possibility o 
umting the Calvinistic churches in America in 
a grand combination. The N. Y. Tribune re- 
ports the movement us follows :— 

Delegates have been heard from the North 
and South Presbyterin Churches, from the 
United and Reformed Presbyterians, and frow 
the German Reformed Church, and the com- 
mittee un COT ndenee has considered thor- 
oughly the question of union and made a report 
whieh wil) go far to render Cxlvinistie consolid- 
ation certajo next year. The report, after o 
thorough discussion of the subject, recom- 
inended the appointment of a committee of tif- 
teen to take into consideration the whole sub- 
yeutol federal or organie union, meet vommittecs 
om the other churches, &c., aud report next 
year, All through the seslon, reports und 
speeches by visiting delegates and by members 
fave strougly been iu favor of unton, and much 
gratification is expressed even by the old patri- 
ures of the church, at the submission of the 
various church autonomics to one denomina- 
tiotral designation ; since practically there is now 
but the slightest difference in form of govern- 
ment, while the doctrinal standards are alike in 
al, rue Reformed Church has 41 churches, 
"iy clergy, 67,123 members, and bas given 
1,234,204 to the various purposes of the church— 
being am average of 80 per member, $16 of 
whieh goes to benevolence and $4 to congrega- 
tionn! purposes, Ihe North Presbyterian Church 
has nearly 5,000 churches, 115,000 members, and 
has given over 310,000,000 the re year. The 
south Presbyterian hus over „5% churches 
nearly 100,000 members, und has contributed 
ever SI440,000, The German Reſormed bas 
over 1,200 churches, nearly 130,000 members, 
and contributes annually nearly $73,000. The 
total strength of the United Church of the Fu- 
ture, or "ihe Americau Church of the Future," 
as the Synod committee call it, will be about 
iy) churches, 12,000 ministers, und = 790,000 
members, Certainly in promoting such a grand 
result as this the Synod now sitting has per- 
formed a great work.“ 


What this movement portends nobody cali 
doubt. If the design ls ever carried out, the 
purpose of it will be frankly avowed; for Pro- 
tectantisni is seldum ashumed to show its hand, 
somie will honestly belleve the end sought to be 
the restoration of Puritan plety to Its old su- 
premauy. But if plety is preserved in the sepa- 
rate churches, it is difficult to see Low a com- 
bination of them all can be necessary to Increase 
n It it is not preserved in the separate churches, 
itis hard to understand how such combinstton ls 
tocreate it, Piety must exist in advance of or- 
«anization ; and there must be a good deal of it 
if it expects to survive the crushing effects of cr- 
cauization. Organization means business, diplo- 
macy, polities, scheming for power, arming for 
defence or aggression ; und this is fatal to plety. 
We do not Velleve that à single man who advo- 
vates the union heartily thiuksof the interests of 
piety in connection with it, except as an inci- 
dental concern, The promotion of "pure relig- 
in and undefiled’ is not their object. 

What, then, is their object? Is it the re- 
rstablishmeut of the Calvinistic theology, as n 
philosophical &cheme, over (he minds of men 2 
Such an object could be more effectually gained 
hy the devotion of a few powerful writers and 
speakers to the task of indoctrinating their 
zeneration jn "Orthodox" views, than by the 
most skilful organization that ean be vontri ved, 
lt the Calvinistie theology bas fallen into dis- 
favor, the fault is due far more directly to the 
faint-hearteduess of its teachers than to (he lax- 
ity of denominational bonds. The combination 
proposed will have the effect to substitute ma- 
chivery for mind, to put speculative matters out 
of the way, to prevent all discussion of abstract 
'iesti»ns, and to bring brute foree of will to the 
front, The theologians and scholars will play 
quite secondary parts in the perforinance. The 
Wire-pullers and log-Tallers will have the upper 
hand. Tf the names of those who have inaug- 
Usted this movement, and who mean to carry 
it through, were told over, it would be found to 
tan but few that ime eminent for thought. 
5. brotherly ſevliug the object sought for? 
Srutherly fecling is a spoutaneous, not a forced 
Mus as all know: it exists in all communities 
‘nil neighborhoods. It cannot be arranged for: 
* doa sentiment, not a plot. Tue gather- 
"a together of two or three will gener- 


—— 
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ate more of it thau a league of churches, 

The projected union is a league, offensive aud 
defeusive, against Romanism on the one band 
amd Ratiounlisn on the other. Should it be 
fairly accomplished, should it galn the sympa- 
thy aud active coßperation of the "Orthodox" 
leaders, and carry the weight of opiuion in the 
"Orthodox" community with It, we should see 
something which we pray that our eyes may 
never sec in this country,—a deliberately con- 
certed effort to bring civil nud social Wife under 


the dominion of the Puritan splrit; to revive | 


the Sabbath laws; to introduce theology iuto 
the Constitution of the government, and make 
this a “Protestant” country. 

We are not sure that it would not be prefer- 
able to have it a Roman Catholic country ; for a 
dogma associated with a church, harmful though 
it be, is less harmful than a dogma working 
alone by itself. What would England be if the 
“Evangelical dissenters” had the authority that 
is uow held by the Establishment? It is the 
Establishment (us Matthew Arnold maintains! 
tbat secures lutellectual liberty against the tyr- 
auny of theology. Church people are quiet, 


valm, composed; taken up with forms, ordi- | 


nanges, traditions. sentimentalities, the lux- 
urles of faith, They are comparatively indif- 
ferent to doctrines. But “Evangelical! people 
are sharp, sngular, aggressive, «uarrelsonte. 
Give them power, nnd they will make thelr 
neighbors feel it. 

Our hope—yes, nud our expectation—is that 
the scheme will be defeated ; that sensible pev- 
ple, detecting the animua of it, will ventilate 
their suspicions; aud that, when the plan comes 
up next year, it will be met with a storm of pro- 
test that will put an end to lt. The only way to 
secure this desirable result is for those who per- 
celve the danger to give notice of it, 0. R. F. 

—— — 

The probable death of the Pope is contem- 
plated with various emotions by different parties. 
A Catholic bishop recently remarked in the cars 
that he feared Pius Ninth would not be permitted 
by the king of Italy to have u successor, Such 
a prospect overwhelm; us with consternation, 
Nobody of earth to be infallible! It ix frightful. 
“May the gods send better things to the pious!" 


— — — 

The very interesting letters ou "Unorthodox 
London,” & few of which were republished lu 
early numbers of TE INDEX, have been gath- 
ered into a volume hy Tinsley Brothers, 18 Cath- 
erlue Street, Strand, London. It. coutains 
sketches of Conway, Higglumon, Martineau, 
Voysey, as well as Spurgeon, Cumming, Hall, 
Father Iguntius, and others who should be de- 
seribed less ns “unorthodox” than as sporting u 
queer and eecentrle Orthodoxy. 

— 


I fear] must dissent from one statement iu 
the leading editorial of Tne INDEN for June 7. 
I mean the statement that “Free Religion does 
not hesitate to take issue with dogmatic intui- 
tionalium. Its method is science; I should have 
dissented just ay much had the statement been 
thatthe method of Free Religion was Intuition 
and that it took issue with science: Eversince Mr. 
Abbot pointed out so clearly that the Free Relig- 
ious movement really Included two schools,—the 
Sclentific And the Intuitional,—it has sc mei to 
me importaut so to constrict our statements us 
to exclude neither. r. W. I. 

[E suppose Col. Higginson would "exclude" 
whatever is dogmatic und unsetentific. That is 
all that 1 proposed to do,—a. W. S. 


— Gi 

While Tit IxpEx remains at the present re- 
duced size, it would be unfair te subyeribers to 
devote the requisite space to the article headed 
“Organize!” which was kept standing ou our 
first page before the reduction, But no one 
should Infer that we have any less interest or 
faith than at first in the plan. of organizing Lib- 
eral Leagues. The contrary wil! be apparent. 
The secretary of every League formed (and 
many already exist which have never reported 
themselves) will confer a great favor by seuding 
us without delay a list of the officers. To econ- 
omize space, we use only initials in the place of 
first names, aud omit all titles; nnd it should he 
understood thut many of the officers nre women 
—which is ns it ought to be, 


"fortunate us to, have them. 


VACATIONS. 


Anuual vacations appear to have become ap 
established. institution wlth our Americun peo- 
ple, and for one T am heartily glad of it. Lre- 
joice In this custom: hecause I belleve it to be im 
the interest of human nature and of nntura? 
religion. 

Our Amerivan people, asa general thing, are 
over-worked,—many from necessity, and many 
more under the spur of an ambition. which 
really does them very little credit. American 
nerves And energies are kept at à painful tension, 
because American life is under the high-pressure 
system whieh our business, political, aud even 
religious customs so generally induce. We are 
a rapid people, und a basty; we undertake large 
enterprises aud drive them through to quick 
conpletion,—as n vonsequence often having to 
undo our work, suffering great loss perhaps 
through its slight and. inadequate performance. 
We never let a chance to improve ourselves ma- 
terially slip by, but keep the Iron of opportunity 
red-hot with constant pounding. "There is very 
little iti the American temperament that is lazy 
or lethargic, but on the contrary much that is 
sanguine, nervous, enterprising, atid excitable. 
rue popular theory amongst us is that both 
wealth aud religion are to be got by instantane- 
ous converlon,—ii the one case from indigence 
to fortune, and in the other from sinfulness to 
xnintliness, The result ix that we are satisfied 
with nothing that is not fust, that does not rush 
towards success both on the high-road to tem- 
poral and Lo eternal gain; the result is that, from 
Meptember to June, we keep the fires of our en- 
ergy and zeal roaring through all our countless 
enterprises to convert dollars nnd souls, aud to 
secure spleudid acquisitions bere and hereafter. 


And now what n blessiug aud a relief It is thut 
this senson of our annual viestions is to afford 
our people a little relaxation and rest from their 
labors; a little veasing from secular and secta- 
rian toil and competition ; a little escaping from 
noisy streets, unclean alleys, crowded stores, sti- 
fling offices, hot work-shops; steaming kitchens, 
corrupt eaucuses, fanatical conventions, excited 
prayer-meetings, und u fleeing to the green fields 
and beside the still waters of the cali country, 
an exodus down by the deep, cool sea, or up to 
the grand and peaceful mountains! How did 
our hurried und anxious American people ever 
vousent to the fashion of vacations? The fush- 
iun—there's the secret of it:? As a people we are 
no more slaves (o ambition than to fashion. 
Vueutlous ure now "the fashion," und so every- 
body hus one. For once I bless "the fashion," 
and rejoice that all men follow it, It Is au un- 
speukable guit to turn our people fave about 
from scenes of drudgery, painful sacrifice, heated 
strifes, mercenary ambitions, political and ecele- 
siastical campaigns, aud send them home to Na- 
ture, to look into ber mild eye aud be led by her 
gentle hund, to listen to her wise counsels that 
enjoin calmness of lemper, sweetness of spirit, 
sincerity of purpose; to give them time to rest 
and re-possess themselves, aud get better reln- 
tions to whut is right and what Js true. T only 
wish thut all who take yacatlons would enter 
upon them intelligently and wisely; tbat they 
would forget that vacations are ''faslilonnble," 
and remember only that they are sensible, pless- 
ant, and useful ; that tliey would leave all style 
behiud except that which is simple and tasteful, 
—every artifice also, and every ambition, all 
fret aud worry, all baste and noise ; everything, 
iu short, that hinders the free, glad, natural play 
of hoy, mind, and spirit. Go home to Nature 
- dear oli mother of us all !—penitent for wrong 
and folly, with confiding, imple hearts, souls 
sensitive to beauty and warm with love, minds 
reverent and aspiring! 

Entered upon in this way, vacations cannot 
fail to greatly bless and improve all who are so 
It is impouaible for 
the frivolous, the vain, nud the sordid to stand in 
the presence of (he holy, mysterious mountaine, 
to wander by day aud dream hy night within 
sound of the murmuring, infinite sea, without 
losing somewhat of their frivolity, vanity, aud 
sordidness; without being suffüsed with a health- 
jer glow of body and mind, gaining a deeper 
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serenity of spirit, a higher, nobler min and 
purpose. ‘The beautiful country hus influences 
to impart nnd lessons to teach to the unhar: 
nessed and freed minds of men und wotnel, 
which are à wholesome and needed corrective of 
the life of towns and cities, It woos from what 
distracts, excites, and irritates aud bathes in a 
healing calm and soothlug vestfuluiess. 

Such an experience also promotes a better and 
purer religion. The religion of Nature of course 
i» natural. The religiou of cities in apt to be 
artificial and superficial. The Church is nerv- 
ous and ambitious like the world, Each sect of 
it schemes and plots through three-quarters of 
the year to ensnare proselytes. The “saving of 
souls" is an enterprising Desiness, carried on by 
tremendous ecclesiastical machinery, rushed 
through under the “revival” system, The air 
of the churches is Lot wid stifling, where breaths 
ure drawn under intense excitement and pas- 
sion ; the atmiospbere there is thick and murky, 
and through it men see the truth with obstructed 
aud distorted vision, Now let the churches be 
eniptied and closed—as they largely are ut this 
season— iud the mepibers be poured out iuto the 
country, sent to school to Nature, wrested froni 
sectarian wiles and machinations, left to wor- 
ship unrestricted aud free on the altars reared 
ouly by divine bands, made somewhat to forget 
the human distiuction between days by perceiv- 
ing that Nature's “holy tine" is perpetuul,—let 
all this occur, and what a gain is wade for 
natural religion over ecclesiastical, which shall 
be not only temporary but somehow permanent! 
Surely, if the churches were wiser for their own 
interests, they would uot suller their menibers 
% loug to escape from their meclhmileal drill to 
learu religion of Nature, but would keep their 
sheep and labs folded aud shepherded all the 
year round. Nature does not know an *'infidel" 
from a "believer," but invites both to her 
board, und gives to each the same instruction 
«ud the same blessing. > 

1 cannot forget those who are denied the ben- 
eflt of a vacation—the very poor, the sick, the 
home-tled. For them the sume weary round of 
toil, and pain, and care, to which this glu sum- 
mer-Ume brings no cessation! God help them! 
Man pity them! Yet none kuoweth how sub- 
tile, penetrating, aud universal are the minis- 
tries of Nuture: she furgels none of ber children 
auywhere, ut uuy time; and when they enunot 
yo lo her she comes to them bringhug u boon in 
her hand, Nomebow rest, pleusure, and relief 
shall visit these ever toiling, painful, eare-bur- 
dened ones, in small mensure il may be, und 
yet perceptible, And unenvied the enjuyment, 
iucomplete the bappiness of all the more fa- 
vored who remember not to do something 
for these less fortuunte ! A. W. 8. 


The Christian Union, in its prospectus for 
1878, commits itself to “those interpretations of 
the Bible usually called Evangelical or Ortho- 
dox." Now Orthodoxy hinges on these its cur- 
final doctrines: The tri-personal Trinity, Total 
Depravity, Judicial Atonement, and the Iter- 
nal Punishment of the tinally impenitent. We 
believe Mr. Beecher, its editor, is held (n doubt 
ou all these poiuts by the evangelical brethren. 
Then the Union eomplacently announces Janes 
Freeman Clarke und Mdward Everett Hale, two 
of the most pronounced aud perhaps dogmatic 
Unitariuns of the country, as contributors, Of 
course it Las the precaution not to tell its readers 
they are Uniturians, while ou the other land it 
has the tact to say of its other religious contrib- 
utors that one is t Methodist, uuother a Congre- 
zutiounlist, and so on. We do not mention 
these things because we have now any quarrel 
with the isms of any of these men, but simply 
that our readers may see how queer it looks, aud 
what queer things men will do sometimes to 
further the cause of Christ, religion, and hu- 
manity. But business is business. 

“SO wal soie power thor gini ge us 
To se oweseIs: ues TM rens see us! 
—hiving Christian, 
—ͤ— a 

It is told of it certain well-knowi railroad vou- 
structor, that being desirous to push u certain 
work forward ns fust us possible, he wished the 
laborers tọ work on Sunday. This they were 
not disposed to do, and sent u committee to wait 
on Dou . un eonvinee bim of the incon ven- 
lence of his demand; but Don 'T—— would not 
be convinced, when the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, becoming inymitiont, said: "Even the 
Lord rested Sunday," “Very true," was the re- 
ply i „but that was after le Wd finislied his con- 

Wet. 


Communications. 
EK —Uorreapondanta miat run the risk of ( ren 
M Ie Utmost care will ba taken to avold them; but Mre- 


pace be spared to Errata. 
artar no apace eaten {hi 71 S rig should Ue SHORT, and 
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THAT TREE CUT DOWN AGAIN. 


Tireta sok CI, June 12, 1873. 

Ma. Eprron:—l am sorry Mr. Tucker re- 
fuses to buy my wheat at cost because he cau 
buy of others for much les. la Mr. Tucker 
quite sure that he Is tot buy lug for lesa (han cost 
when he buys #0 cheaply? Would not that be 
theft" I kuew that some of my neighbors who 
raise Wheat ure becoming bankrupt. "Take cure, 
Mr. ‘Tucker, that you don't “steal uncon- 
sciously.” How is this matter of cost to be de- 
termined! Twenty men produce the same arti- 
cle, and very likely at twent, different amounts 
of cost. Whieli umount shall govern price? 
Do you say the medium price? But twenty 
other men produce the same article at à different 
medium price. Which medium shall govern? 
1 think all must see that Mr. Tucker's mind is lu 
the reglon of hapraetieubilltes. t all events, 
until some definite rule can be given which is 
easily come at, the old rule of "supply und de, 
maud” will have to govern. Ia uot the tree of 
such Jogie as good as cut down? 

E. I. CRANK: 
— — -— 


TOO MUCH COOKERY: 


The New York Erengelist hus an itei on 
"Jay Cooke and the Bankers," as follows :— 

"During the war, while dealing so largely in 
government bonds, buving a mail of hundreds 
of letters u day, most of them containing valu- 
able remittances, this famous house resolved. to 
respect the Sabbath. The post-office wus not 
visited from Saturday night until Monday morn- 
ing. Other banking houses received their myil 
on Sunday as usual, Jay Cooke refused to do 
this. Two millions of bonds and funds often 
remalued in tbe om over Bunday. ‘The 
rest of the Sabbath benefited all classes, Fower 
mistakes were made in this house than in prob- 
ably any other in the land. One hundred dul- 
lars would cover all the loses incurred in the 
mails by the house during its long connection 
with the government thnances. Statistics show 
that in New York nearly every merchaut who 
kept open his eounting-house or did business ou 
Sunday for the past thirty years, has failed." 

Somebody has guid that there are two sides tu 
every story Months ago E eut the other side of 
this story from another agg ws ai ‘This earlier 
statement, after diluting ina similar way upon 
the immense business of Jay Cooke & C., con- 
eluded with the fullowlugeiguificant ungua — 

“Ta this way, betieeen Ihe bonds and the Hi, 
the health of fully one-half of the clerks in the 
house of Jay Cooke & Co. wew destroyed, a large 
nuni» e died, uel the banker aserifes his own 
preservation to hie country home, and en. eque 
ble, cheerful temper." 

Tere we huve the old story of the luxurious, 
varríiage-riding Christiun trying to stop Bunda 
cars. If this country is to be saved from impe 
ing ruin, this must be partially accomplished by 
the conviction coming bome to men of large 
financial ability that it is their duty to become 
finaucial missionaries for the salvation of their 
fellows. When we shall have able business 
men maunugim the finances of towuship, county, 
State, and the United States, because it is their 
duty to do so, und without money reward if 
they have already a UU Saher as Washington 
led our armies, or ay St, Francis Xavier devoted 
himself to the heathen, we muy hope for better 
times. But here is this banker, extolled to the 
skies for enticing from the people money that 
they should have given freely—and hhwself rak- 
ing in millions in the operutlon—while he was 
making probably more money than any mau in 
the country, yel working liis poor slaves of clerks 
to death rather than employ a sufficient number, 
And then forsooth the Rev. Cream-cheeses of 
the religious press give hin an ndditlonal pat 
because he preferred to enjoy his country hone 
und his church nap and religio-tluauolal medi- 
tation on Buuday, while his clerks were smotb- 
ering iu Philadelphian. 

Every dity one encounters soldiers, from major- 
general to private, who did a great needed work 
and really laid down their lives for the brethren, 
and are now living in poverty uud obseurlly, 
It was ever so. Said the Psuluiist: “Men will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself!" 

,I believe in Subbath obsérvanee, when pos- 
sible, especially because iu millions of cases the 
oppressed toiler is thus enabled to suatch one 
day in seven from his taskmaster; but let not 
tbis holiday be perverted to any false uses—not 
even to add to the glory of usurious Linkers. 
Auto the New York merchants, ninety per cent, 
uf tieni. fail whether they keep the Sabbath 
or not, s 
d E SAMUEL LEAVITT, 
New Youn, Feb, 6, 187%. 


‘ na Pa., June 1, 1573, 
ursuunt ty notice, the frieids of ; 
imet at their room» in Cleartield, l. ae 
p. M. On motion of Geo. Thorne, Fa. Dr. A 
T. Sehryver was called to the chair, and H 
Hoover clected secretary. By request of ilie 
president the secretary stated the object of the 
meeting, Messrs. Widemire, Schryver Houver. 
Vanscoyoc, Pentz, Kirk, and Kendall disuse 
the question of effective organization. 

Mr. Thorne moved that a committee of three 
be appointed on permanent organization, and 
the president, named Geo, Thorue, H. Hoyrer 
and Samuel Widemire such commitlec. ` 

On motion It was ordered that a copy of these 
minutes be sent to Tine INDEX, Nosto Investi 
yator; and Banner of Light with a request fur 
Bare that the patrons of these papers in 

"earfleld county and elsewhere may le in- 
formed of our action. After various discussions 
e RA 8 ae bent of feeling, the meeting 

journ mee in Monda rening, 
Sept. 22, 1873. - diii 


Approved : X. T. Sonny ven, Prest. 
II. HOOVER, Seep, 

ter ^ 
TESTING PRAYER HY Fes FRUITS. 


Jt would be strange if oue mau should invent 
u machine which he could not make work sue- 
cessfully, while afterward a Lost of men could 
be found eapuble of making that self-sume ma- 
vhine work out the most desiruble results. Bul 
something akin to this is sometimes found in the 
moral world. It has been the fortune of some 
men, in some huppy moment of inspiration, to 
give birth to ideas of the value of which they 
themselves had no conception or appreciation. 
But the words spoken jarred the slumbering 
world. Men roused hy the thought, hurled 
MM it angry protests. The alarmed authors 
of the disturbing iden hastened to explain or re- 
tract; but too late, for the world was ringing 
with the new-born thought. 

History is replete with instuueesof these Bets. 
Mr. Tyndall may now be added to the list. Nu 
thought of modern times bas so widely and pro- 
foundly stirred the human miud as that which 
demands proof of the alleged value of prayer, 
Mr. Tyndall—though wrongfully—is the ac- 
kuowledged champion who first throws this 
gauntlet to the world, ‘The aet is uudacious, I 
disturbs the best-settled faith of ull past sj 
The deed rouses the scorn of the whole theolog- 
ical world. None take up the guuutlet, but 
many utter disparaging cries, Aud tow cones 
Professor ‘Tyndall with a modest explanatlon, 
which amounts to neither more nor less than à 
retraction, Tyudall and the Prayer-Guuge are 
henceforth divorced, He has washed his huuds 
of the crime of suggesting that prayer might 
best show its benefits by being carefully and sti- 
entifically tested. : 

It bs well he has done so. His original. propo- 
sition wie a bungling Job. He could not have 
hid the truth in & mon uucomely shell. ‘The 
idey of en hospital run by prayer was a concep- 
tion un afl of the truth souglit to be elicited. 
Half the controversy thut has arisen has been 
consumed on the management of that hospital. 
Now let Prof. Tyndall and his hospital go; but 
let not the theological world fancy the question 
put ut rest. 

A thousand champions tuw espouse tlie caus. 
‘fhe thought is born, and it will ring through 
all lands. It will not down, It will couunne to 
vex the souls of those who, without proof, would 
have us believe in & God and a universe hoer 
mightiest law is powerless before the magie 
words of an humble believer, Mr. Tyndall's 
abandounent of the field relieves it of a penon 
ality that only encumbers it, The laue wi 
now stand ou its naked merits Itis uo longer 
u question between Mr. Tyndall aud the eur 
glans, but between the world of fact wud the 
world of faith. ; 7 

Strange it bad never been thought of beror i 
or, if thought of, that it bad not been so utte A 
But now that it ia started, no power ean stop 
career, Ten thousand revantatious vannb e 
call it. it will go Into every household an m 
sternly on every family altur. It will go Lae 
every church and sit unflinchingly in 12 
pew. It will hold up its questioning hau dit 
lure every pulpit, aud trouble by its presence er 
mind of every minister who prays. For ing: 
for evil, this test must come to all praying, 
What are its palpable fruits, when used to affe 
material things? "ES 

CLEVELAND, O. ur 

[Must not the same lest be applied to pray" 
for spiritual Usings ?—Hp. | 


———— 

AT writing a biography of Methu- 
E "Oei veg ie — xl 1 years 2 
work, aud lias just reached the boyhood art 
the patriarch. His description of the at m 
sports of the young lad at the age of 12 is 
entertaining. 


— 1 


— — — ä—— 


RA Fon Captain HAK. A long  ONIENTAL Krwacmarr.— rrespon- 
di the Sur this Fe e Pk of the Pall Mall laste the Ta. 
hended "On Behalf of Captain Jack ) vant writes: "T send you a couple of en- 
ja thonght to refert the sentiment of the | res iuatrating the ways of life out here. 
oan ante cee Sin in a i tie ie 
in the editorial w eg M | Pal rem nn idea of the Crystal 
Jack's favor at his tein wt e s P Şe lace, commissioned n firm of shipbuil- 
Commialad, Ant iM cda sentenced fmm df e kar dene e iron 
Y Afier reciting at length the ture. It was, when completed, put us 
history of the tronhle between tho Gov- | England, and then taken to pieces for 
pasian Onl the remet ee po omen An e 
rt of · | nd covered wit ass, 
22 the Indiuns on a certain reser- | and formed one of the most cena en 
eee 
` ssioners J ors e Mospharus. 
3 transfer of the Indians, proposi- | The present Naltan, eoe pma ut I 
lions were being disenssed for the arrest | interfered with his vlew, nnd ordered It o 
of Captain Jack and other chiefs, nnd | be demolished ; and the debris of a build- 
jo hold them nt some remote point from | ing which from the first to Inst must have 
their tribe until they should agree to have | cost more than £100,000 lias been sold 
themselves transterred ; and a A old serap iron. The other story is 
Canby indorsed These propa ront, e: n more strange. The Father of the 
wind. Vil Se at the park of Use| anil gardam e Folica A is 
reach H U 50 
Ter nt. In all his talks with the | built for himself. Art, money, and sci- 
Inda» Cominissloners, Captain Jack |ence were lavished on the structure, the 
maintained that he was gi ded by the sum total of the cost of whieh was al- 
advice of friends in Yreka, who advised most fabulous. The day arrived when 
him not to go on the reservation, the Sultan was told that all was prepared 
Superintendant Addendas, in 4 leller|for his reception in his new abode. His 
to the Dein W dated 8 aakay oats Ni old and inconvenient 
a a: "[ have sufficient evidence to | palace with a Nght heart, and hastily re- 
A me that there nro n few men in | paired to the splendid and more ev dad 
Yreka, Cul, some sixty miles from Lost | one; but alas! whether his impatience or 
River, Who are to a greatextent, if not ardor got the better of his dignity is nat 
entirelf, responsible for the Insubordinn- | related, bat on crossing the threshold he 
in Jack“ d for the | stymbleé and fell. The omen was of too 
— “i 8 EM "There are} serions a character to be lost on an Ori 
1 . E . a 
roe) lelters in existence which go to|ental mind, The Sultan retraced his 
show tuat these men hare r«iaded stops, sent for the architect, and comman- 
them to remain off the reservation, mak. ded that tha gorgeous and magnificent 
ine them believe they could claim land edifico should ho raved to the ground. 
ander the pre-emption law, If they would T gun in question in deapn ir ae 
stay where they were, but if they vent 8 to the Grund 1 AE " ed to 
QV v 3E ET aar Bat Ray Sue r e pry ^ — ns Engiteh 
ight to it. xpe f d (E 
€ tenths of the troubles with tlie | ambassador, who at once pointed out to 
Indians of this snperintendency ia brought his Majesty how ridieulows such nn act 
out by medd]esomo whites giving them 8 mae ae spear before the a 
peg sr sed enti TH [ER T ne heel SE a 
il . * "y 
“The editorial concludes us follows:| posed still (o rest on jt, as it yet. remaina 
"These dla present these facts. — l'irst, empty.“ 
that Captain Jack had goo) reason to np- 
prehend treachery toward him by the 
white officials. Second, that he was 
secretly instigated lo the conrse that 
Uronght him into collison with Govern. 
ment hy these very White men of Yreka, 
who have, with interested bad faith, urged 
on the ery for the extermination of the 
Modors and who, if the truth were told, 
very likely had n direct hund in the 
recent arsnbstuntion of the Modoc prison- 
em. It appeara tliat General Canby, ns 
long ago as February 18, indorsed n plan 
for the seizure of Captain Jack nnd other 
kading Modocs, that he might ndmit the 
appeanince of being a breach Of faith ou 
the part of the Government. 
“Commissioner Applegute, while think 
ing the plan worthy of consideration, 
also conceded tiat their nrrest would no 
donht be regarded by the Indians ns an 
net of treachery on our part, nnd. miglit 
(eatroy their contidence in the Indian 
ment to a great extent. This fact, 
inelading the particulars of this treach- 
rems plan for the seizure of the Modoc 
iendera by General Canby, was published 
by onder of Congress as long ago ns June 
last, [kis more than probable Captain 
Jack was advised of it, and this knowl: | 
edge may have had something to do with 
hin own deel of treachery towards Gea: 
uml Canby, 2 
“Onrreapect fora brave nud meritoriona 
ofrer must not blind us to the fact, also, 
w hoa nheady been stated, that, at the 
N Genera, Canby was negotiating 
under a Mag of trnee, he was bringing 
his men into. position ; and was, in short, 
violating one of the best known and most 
imperative rules of honorable warlare 
—(hat forbidding the pushing of military 
operations under the protection of n flug 
Of trace." 
„it will this be seen that while no pal- 
laon is afforded for Captain Jack's 
Thamlerous deeds, some cause can be given 
— sbort of pure treacherous c- 
It is some satisfaction to be uble t» hold 
this amended opinion of a man who has 
wn ro much of the old Roman style of 
very in Action and ca composure 
ader defent and impending ignominious 
th 8, Lonis Aube, 


— — — —— 
A nice little Missionary boy tied his 
mother into her chair the other day be- 
cause she refused to give him ten cents 
to put in the missionary box. 

— — — 0 


Swift sail the reason n certain universi- 
ty Was a learned place was tint most per- 
Bons took rome learning there, and few 
brought any nway with them; so it neci. 
mulated: 


Advertisements. 
GENERAL NOTICE. 


On Ang. &, ITA I contracted for the two 
Dest ad vertisdar pies oC Tux INDEX for tbe 
current year, “No mlvertisenienta e- 
tionnble to the editor to be taken, Far 
terms apply to i 

ANA RP RETTA, M Dey Et, New York, 

No improper advertisements, no. adver- 
lixeinenta of patent medicines, nnd no nil- 
vertigementis known to be fraudulent or un: 
just to nny one, will be hereafter admit- 
tat Into Tun Ae. AN ailvertisements 
necepted before this date wilt be allowed te 
run their time. 

Tne INDEX must nol he hell responsible 
for nny statement made by ndvertisers. 

4 FILANCIN E. ARNOT, Editor, 
on kno, O, June 2, Isnt 


ARITHMETICAL VARDS & GAWEN 
mething entirely new. With 
them te drlllof mentalaritiime- 
CARD tle is nde n. mere pastime; he- 
«ides Innuimernble gates enn he 

played, Just the thing for Teach- 

AND era and Pupils for Instruettonand 
for everybody. for nnuuement. 

Agents wanted everywhere, Ono 
GAMES. x. with book of instructions, 
vent mld on receipt of nity 

ponts, Address P. H. BATESON, 1 
Drawer n, Tolain, Ohto. 


prietor, 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF TIR INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Fnuawers K. Annnr, 


fea handrome! Joted pamphlet uf Gt 
— contalalng the tall ex: lnnailon of the re- 
cent "Impxx troubles" which war submitted ti 
the &fockholders of the Index Aaroctation at 
thelr Second Annual Meeting, Inne 5, 1678. L 
is hoped that every one who haa read the etare- 
sent» of the other aide will in fajrnesa read thia 
also. Prick (postpald), 25 cenie, Address the 
Author, Toledo, Ohlo. 


—— ——— 
1 Webster was apt toover-indulge 
N at public dinners, but managed, 
New] called npon, to make n apeech—if a 
tf one. On an occasion Webster fin- 
d dete eu 8 j vad; 8. — 
shon ; yes 

lemen, it should be pald, I'll 

myself. How much fs p Py 


NOTICE, 

The following nwmbers of Tux Impax for 1873 
can no longer be snpplied on orders: Nos. 167 
(Maroh 8), 169 (Marsh 22), 170 (March 99), 17¹ 
(April 5), 


THA INDEX. 


Free Religious Association. 


NEW INDEX TRACT. 


The Repart in pamphlet form, of the Annuar | A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 


MMU of the Frek Rena Aseucta Tion for 
1859, can be obtalned by applying to the Sacre: 
tary, WX. J. Porren, New BEnronp, Maan. It 
contains essays by -/ohn W. Uhadioich, on Lre- 
ERTY AND TAR Catnon in AXERICA;" by C. D. B. 
Milla, on the qnesiion, “Dosa RELIGION EXT- 
RESENT A PERMANENT SENTIMEXT OF THE Hu- 
MAN MIND, OR 1A IT A PEMANANLE SUPERATI: 
won,“ and by 0. H. Frothingham, on “Tae Vx 
LiüíoM nr Hunarrrr;“ together with the Re- 
port of the Excentive Committee, and addreve- 
en and remarks hy Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcott, 
Lucretia Moti, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alerander Loos, and nibere, Price, 85 cente cin 
Packager of Ape or more, 85 centa each. 
WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


THE GOLDEN AGK, 

Every Man nnd Woman who reads Tun Isprx 
ough! to read nleo The Haden Age, edited hy 
Thesidüre Tilton. After Ahern years of esperi- 
once on The Independent, Mr. Tilton two years 
aga cataliiiehed, in the Interest of morc liberal 
Thought, The (Gallen Ane,—n journal of hla own, 
ta which he gives his constant and tolleome 
alfention, and which has already won a national 
reputation for honesty. courage, aud brilllancy. 
Probably po other journal In America ju to 
widely quoted from, both hy those who agree, 
Aud those who diaugroe with tt. Uullke any 
other weekly paper, eher In Amerten or Kog- 
jand, M le unique and orivinal lu appearance, 
fo thonght. end in style, Tr abounda in hrelef 
and spicy paragraphe hoi Mke awii arrowe 
hiting the mark. Its editoria) dlecnssions 
cover the whole field of eurrent toplea- whether 
religious, polltfral, Wrerary, &0clal; or Indnstrial. 
Tt dora not pretend, or seek, or want to Agree 
with Ite residere, or with the general popular 
opinion. Th Indnlges in the luxury of freo 
spercl, It hy» s mind of its own, aml Is soma- 
limes Wrong which makes it all the more novel, 
for It ia almost the only Journal of the American 
prear that ja vyer Wrong, Bat wherher rlrht ar 
wrong, Tt im nlways gond ainred, and ever 
beleven in fairplay, D wonkd he happy to 
make the sequiintuinee of the readers of Tre 
TIsnex; and though The Golden tge le in ne 
&ense à rival to Tur Txnkx, and does not mider- 
Take a do such a work aa Mr. Abbot has em- 
Varked upen. yer th de nghring à battle for free 
though! in retigion, and fron epench In. politics, 
And le conaciontionsly dedlesten to the promo- 
Hon of whatever helps forward the Kmanelpa- 
thon of the Human Mind. Anylwly who edhe 
nerlhoa for Mr. Fnton's paper will got something 
ta think shout, nmt maro (han the money's 
Warth. Wnclose three dollar in an envelnpe 
(We fere yon farzet I). and adidrere 

TUE GOLDEN AUR. 
Nax Bag. 
New York Ciis: 


NOW READY! 


BOUND INDEX FOR 
(VOLUME HU. 


1872 


In audition to many other attractions. iH. ean- 
inina the full course of fees religions Ieetures 
dellvereil at Rortleniiaral Mall, Boston, lat 
winter, whieh were published in ll nowhere 
elem. A limiled nitinber only for enie. Price 
$2.00, and 72 renie poringe. If postage is nat 
prepaid hy the purchaser, the volume will he 
sent hy exprers» al hie expenar, Addye-s 

THR INDEX, 
Drawer z, 
Torte, Om, 


Dollar Music Books. 


# 


Li $ 5 $ $ 
CLARK EN DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR, 
PR REED ORGANN, 
(. Anh DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR, 

„ DOLIAR INSTRUCTOR, 
CLAREKE' J. 3 s 
FOR VIOLIN, 
Three very attractive and naefnt Inatrucilon 
books; destined for age who wish tolako a 
partial ond vary course, Fol) of bright, popular 
innsle for practice, the firat two containing vach 
nearly TU tuner and the Inar 120 tunes, hesldes 
ere, 
ê f * 9 


* 
Ntransw Dance Masio. LIS 
For Violin, or Flute and Plano. 


LI Li $ 
Winner's Violin and Flute uetts. 81 
For 2 Violſoe, or 2 Fintes or Violin ann Fine. 
5 * 8 $ t 7 
Winner's Hand of Four (Neatly ready] 81 
Kaery Quartetts for Violin or Inte, Corner er. 
Clarionet, aud and Viollu ar Vlollucello. 
The ahove N hooks are for Tur Peorts, and 
are full tf the hrigt, wide awake, enay muit, 
thal jen't hard 1o play, and la eo delightfr] tu 
Tenors, 


$ * LÀ Li 2 3 
The ahove hooks mailed, post-pald, for ihe res 


tall price. 
0. Ditson & Co, C. H. Ditson & Co., 
NI Heoapwar, N. T. 


Boron. 


AND THE THING. 


BY P. Æ ABANT, 


As the entire oilen of Tite Ixpex for Marel 
B(No. 147), with the exeeprlon of a anial) nom- 
her reserved for binding, has heen already ex- 
hausted, the above Iretiiro ean only he anppllod 
In tract form, See advertisement of INDEX 
TRACTS, PRICE 10 centa: 1 copies for $1.00. 
Addresa THE INDEN, 

Tontbo, Oito. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. .—Truthe for the Times, by t 
ABBOT, contalps the “Fify Affirmations 
and “Modern Principles," Mr. CHARII 
DARWIN, author of “The (rigin of Speci 
bays, in à letter ta the Editor not originally t+ 
tonded for publication, bnt «uhsequently a. 
thorived to be used: — I have now r 
‘Truths for the Times,’ and ! sdm 
{hem from my inmost heart; aod E agio 
almost every word." New Rilition, Y? 
10 cenis; 12 copies, FI. G0. 


No. 3,—Fenr of ihe Living God, ^y U. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes tlie debasing char 
acter cf the popular notions of God, and pre 
sonta concepticne of him that are wortby of the 
nineteenth century. New Avion, PRICES 
conta; 12 copies, M) cents, 

No. 5. -Lecture on the Bible, hy tho Roy. 
CHAWLESN YOYSEY, of England, in an over- 
whelm'ng demonstration of the linperfeetions 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old and the 
New "'estamente, Ven NH PRICR--10 
tenta; 12 coples, $1.00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, iy r. 
R. ABBOT, in an exposure of ihe weakness, 
costiiness, and Inefficlency of the Ryntem of 
Foreign Missione. Full of Figures, Facta, and 
Intereating Krlracts, PRIOR -W conte; 12 
copies, $148, 

No, 5.-* God In the Conmitniion,’ by 
Rev. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes. the 
Proposed Theological Amendment io the Uul 
ted Blates Consiinition, PRICK--10 cente; 12 
copies, $101. 

No. G. The Wabbatb,* Ly PARKEH 
PILLSBURY, denounees Sahhatarian enper- 
sillon, New Edition. PRICE 10 ernia; 12 
copies, 1.00, 


No.7.—“Compnisory Education," by F. 
E. ABBOT, malntalus the right of ovory child 
lo he edncated, and the duty of the State to 
ensure It an education, PRICE -5 renia; 1» 
copier, M cenia, 


No, &,—The Present Heaven, by O. B 
PROTUINGHAM, treats of a subject that In- 
tereats everybody. New Edition. YRICE-^ 
centa; T? copier, 50 cents. 


No. u. -The Christian Amendment, by F. 
R. ABBOT, showe the dangerous character oj 
the alempi to Inlerpolato the Bvangelical 
Christian Creed in the U. 8. Conetitution, 
PRICE g eeuts; 12 copies, Al conte, 


No. 10.—T'he Impeachment of Christi» 
anity. hy F. k. ABHOT, Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for seer distribution fo any ona 
who will distribute it, i packages of from h to 
um rapier, 


No. M. Tue Ged of Selenee, by F. E. AB- 
BUT, attempts to show the rea! Infinenco of 
modern sclence npon the ides of God. PRICE 
i ernte; 12 coplcs, $1.00. 


No. J2. Ie Romanen Beal Christi- 
multy! Two Resays by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F, E. ABBOT. PRICE--10 centr; 
12 ( oples, 9) 0. 

No. H.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. V. W. NEWMAN, of England, analyrce 
the (hriatisn conception of Heaven, PRICE- 
g cunt; 12 copies, 00 cente, 


No, H.—A Sindy of Religion: The 
Namme and The Thing, bs F. k. ABBOT, 
altemple te ehh thal the popniar derivation 
of the word Weliglon. ſe fneorreet; (bat the 
popular conceptions of Religion itself are 
Juadeqnate; and that a new conception of ft, 
baeed on the Law of Evolution, consistent 
whh abeolule Freedom of Thought, and In- 
dependent oven of belief in God, Is thy neces- 
nary cond!uon of the perpetulty of Religion 


among men. PRICE—10 cente; 19 coplee, 

91.00. 

Address, THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Torano, On, 


THE INDEX. 
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& Co., BANKERS. 
day! Agenis Wanted! | G. L. HENDERSON 4 
$5 10 $20 Pein re of working peo: LEROY. —— LR. 
- (her wex, young oc uie loaned on hart time, or for te 
1 ME ler de in thelr appre momente or youre one Te our iugera Farran Wt 1$ 


ime than jn anything else, Particulare t. per annim, Interes! net. Interest pay- 
Nu "Address 0, Stineon & Co.. Portland, Me rt early All expenses for abstract of tinie 


——— anid recotiling mortgage pald by borrower. We 


ect and remit te any parte the U. S. free of 
LOUIS BLACK, ||" apis 

cy reon Ave. Detroit TO] -| RxrkrENCES — Fire! Natiounl Bank, McGregor, 

CRASUPACTURING OPTICIANS) ee Gy Soon 

p k, Auen, : : > 

U E tent RAND PRG bie Spec-acles. and mavens Chicago, Minois: Allen, Stevens, & 
SkA lachin Spring Eye Glosses. Imporier of | Po, New York City. 

all kinds ot Optical ond. The best Spectacles 
fitted to the Eyesight ro ae fo improve It. 


— 


RAWSON, EVANS & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


A GREAT OFFER.--llorace Waters t, 


„New York, will dose of 
Son fios and. Organu of üraL-clae& makers.  BOOKAELLERN. STATIONERS, 
incinding WATER’. at extremely low prices 
fur caah, or part carb, and halanco |n small ASO 


ymentr. New ;-Octave firat-claxe 
Pianos, hn modern Impravemente, for $275 
cosh. Organe. 19 Le Ua D or EN 

z 4-ntop, 8110; 8.81 and mn b 

O PERN CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are tho moet beautiful in style and perfect in 
tene ever made, The Coucerto Stop ta the best 
ever placed in any Organ, I. |^ produced by n 
third set of recds pecullarly volced, the effect of | 
which ia most charming ^ud #oul--stirring, . 
white irs Imitation of the Human Voice 1a Su- 
perh. Torma liberal, Iinatraicd — Catalogues 
wailed tor one sta: Albers disconnt.to Min | 


k -Behools, Lodges. etc 
leier, Enes pe ta NTS WANTED. | 


monthly NEWS DEALERS 


A SUPERIOR Sr., CLEVELAND, © 
414. 

New Hooks. Papers, Magazines, 
boih Foreign and Domenie. 
RECEIVED AS SOON AS ISST ED 
AND 


Furulshed by Wall or Others ine, 
at lowest rate. 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 
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The Idea of God. 


NEAN TO THE FIST INDEPENDENT SOCIETY OF TOLEDO, 
IN WHITE'S HALL, SEPT, 25, IST), 


BY FRANCIS E. ABHOT. 


“Personality, with al] itailmitations, Lhoughi far trom 
*xbibiting the absolute nature of God na tie 18, is yet 
(ruer, grander, more elevuting, more religious, than 
(hose barren, vague, meaningless abstractions in which 
men bobble about nothing under the name of the Int- 
nite. Personal, consedous existence, limited though It 
be, li yet the noblest of all existences of which man can 
dream fur itis that by which all existence ls revealed 
to him; itis grander than the grandest object which 
mao ean know, for it Js that which knows, not that 
which ln known, ‘Man,’ says Pnacal, ‘is but a reed, the 
frailest In Nature ; but he fs reed that thinks. It needs 
not (hat the whole universe should arm itself to crush 
him,—a vapor, n drop of Water, Will suffice to destro: 
him. But should the universe crush int, man woul 
fit be nobler than that which destroys him, for he 

hows that he dies ; while of the advantage which the 
volveme haa over him, the universe knows nothing. “ 

MANSEL, Limits of Religious Thought, p. 10. 

The topic to which I ask your attention lo- 
day is the grandest and the most difficult of all 
that can engage buman thought,—I mean the 
Inga oF Gor. It would be rash to expect that 
I could handle it without touching on the pe 
metaphyaical problems which iu all ngea have 
tasked the chief intellects of our race; nor do I 
expect il, Yet it will be my earnest eudenvor to 
avoid as much as possible the terminology and 
subtile distinctions of metaphysics, and to say 
what I have to say in the simplest words aud in 
the clearest manner, For the rest, I must ask 
Taur indulgence, believing that you would pre- 
er me to speak to ps thoughtfully, as to 

tfal persons, rather than to amuse you 
With flights of faney or mere appeals to your 
sensibilities. These chea displays are to be had 
elsewhere; but you and T are seeking for truth, 
M the search for truth is very earnest business. 
hile attempting, therefore, to avoid all the 
—— Phrases with which only students of 
Philosophy are familiar, I shall not hesitnte to 
ask you to think this afternoon, 

First of all, let me guard at the outset against 
sotüisapprehension I am especially anxious to 
obviate, FREE RELIGION IAS NO DOGMA'TIC 
eo. oF Gop, It leaves all men nt perfect lib- 
m lo think for themselves, without uudertak- 
"d lo determine beforehand the results ut which 
id shall arrive. It enjoins upon them the 
— T, ay ak fearless Investigation of each 
the every subject that concerns mankind, lu 

spirit and the love of truth; but it does not 

© lo declare beforehand what the truth is. 
termini; appointment of the goal which must 
— qu investigation is the chief character- 
lleligi zmatism, the greatest enemy of Free 
ür o The spirit of Free Religion is the 
on 9f Science, which knows nothing of dog. 
sU le Precouceptions or prejudgments; and in 
thin Taking to give you the resulta of my own 
ing on but groa theme, let it be distinctly 

that Y do go as an Individual thinker 

— not professing to speak for others, whose 
Wilona, however opposite to mine, will 


have a stronger claim to acceptan e, provided 
they have a sounder basis in — 1 TERMON 
properly applied to all the facta in the case, ahali 


teach atheism rather than theiam, ond thus 
prove that the wise thinker will have no iden of 


God nt all, I shall not shrink from this conelu- 
sion, but accept it as the final word of Free Re. 
ligion on the subject, Obeying, however, the 
dictates of reason ag faithfully ns I can, I am 
conducted to a widely different conclusion; aud 
this T now proceed to state. 

Reversing the Biblo doctrine that “God ere- 
ated man in his own Image," Fiebte, the great 
German philosopher, at the close of one of his 
lectures, is said to have made the staring au- 
nouncement,—'To-morrow, gentlemen, we shall 
create God |" His meaning was that he should 
trace the origin of the Idea of God to the 
natura! tendency of the mind to conceive him 
after the analogies of human nature. This ten- 
dency is very marked in most of the old myth- 
ologies, which A enum the gods as merely mon 
on a grander scale, exempt from death and en- 
dowed with vaster powers, but yet 
human form and human passiona. The Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament is as striking an in- 
atunce of this tendency as an 
Greece or Rome; and the Christian God of the 
New Testament is another instance of the same 
tendency, only less gross, and pudne from the 
most revolting features of the localized Hebrew 
Jehovah. Calm and unbiased reflection will 
not permit us to regard such conceptions as any- 
thing but superstitions; but neither will it per- 
mit us, in my opinion, to discard even these 
superstitions as absolutely valucless to philos- 
ophy. "We too often forget," says Herbert 
Spencer, in the opening chapter of his Firat 
pie es Pu pe oly is there ‘a an — 

ess in things evil,“ but. very generally a 
8 soul of truth In things erroneous.” Soin this 
superstition of gods patterned after men, I am 
disposed to abun the Py mig ig pape of the 
superficial thinker, and look for the underlying 
truth of which even error itself is the per- 
versiou, i 

I think I can discern (his underlying truth in 
the principle that there must be something in 
common between Nature and Man,—between 
the vast uuiverse about us and our bumas con- 
sciousness, Here we are, thinking beings; moral 
beings; yet we are born, as it were, from the 
very womb of Nature herself. All the sources of 
our being, In all its forms and phases, are in her, 
und her alone ; for I sce no reason whatever to 
admit any distinction between Nature and an 
assumed Supernature. All the elements of our 
bodies nre drawn from her; and I see no reason 
to doubt that all the elements of our mental and 
moral consciousness are equally drawn from her. 
The oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, nud earbon,— 
the iron, lime, phosphorus, and other constit- 
uents of these physical frames, —manifestly be- 
long tu a universal] system of whieh we ure 
merely parts, organized ju a peculiar manner. 
But these are no more elements of our being 
than are the thoughts, the feelings, the volltions 
which make up the never-endivg stream of our 
consciousness, Whence did these come? Did 
they not come from Nature? Whoever should 
hold that these, the higher realities of our life, 
have no root in that universal system or cosmos 
whence all the atoms and molecules that com- 
pose our bodies are derived, must poiut out some 
other origin for them. It seems to mo perfectly 
idle, T confess, to say that these phenomenn of 
our consejousness come from the chemical ele- 
ments of our bodies. Carbon cannot think; 
oxygen cannot feel; nitrogen lias no conscience. 
How can the mere elements of our ''proto- 
plasm,” which can do none of these things sep- 
arately, do all of them when chemically com- 
bined? A new foree manifests itself through 
their union, which is not a "property" of the el- 
ements themselves. Whoever refers tho facts of 
our mental and spiritual consciousness to these 
elementary forms of matter, seems to me to 
adopt the most Irrational my that could be 
put into words. Finding, as I do, these facts in 
my own being, I can see no way to escape refer- 
ring them to universal Nature, as 1 am obliged 
to refer to universal Nature all the various sub- 
atances of my body. All that I am comes from 
Nature, that which enables me to "I" the 
cluded. In other words, finding the spiritual in 


d of 


of the gods of 


Single Copies Five Cents, 
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— —— 
myself, I cannot esenpe adinittin the spirit 

in Nature. If there "rh escape from this — 
clusion, T want it pointed out to me, 

Dropping, then, all the crade and course iin- 
agiuations which appear in the pagan, Jewish 
and Christian myt Ologies, I yet seem to see a 
truth underneath them all —die truth: that in- 
telligence in man is not isolated or anomalous, 
but exists in Nature us well, Nature must be 
intelligent or she could not bring forth inteli- 
gent beings. The fountaln. cannot rise above its 
Source. In this manner the very existence of 
Man as an intelligent being seems to prove that 
Nature herself is intelligent. Between Nature 
and Man there is somethlug in common; and 
this must include all that there is in Man, unless 
Man owes his existence to a Being out of and 
above Nature. Paradoxical us it Appears, there- 
fore, it is materialiam which, denyiug intelli- 
gence to Nature, is driven to the theory of à gu- 
vernatural God. If there is no in gence in 
Nature, our intelligence must come from outside 
of Nature; for lero it is, and, not being Self- 
created, it must come from somewhere. To me, 
therefore, MAN t5 THE PROOF OF GOD IN NA- 
TURE. 

But even vuv this argument entirely, I 
think that Nature herself is radiant with the 
light of thought, T lay no stress on the “argue 
ment from design," na it is called, which seeks 
to iufer a designing mind from ial ndapt- 
alions of means to ends; ns, for Vastance e 
adaptation of the eye for the function of vision. 
The Darwinian principle of Natural Selection 
Seems more and more capable of explaining all 
these special adaptations; nnd this fashion of 
proving God piecemeal! is not to my taste. I am 
ho friend to Picayune Philosophy. But the sub- 
lime uuity of Nature, making ber, in Hum- 
boldt'a favorite phrase, n “living Whole," car- 
ries convietion to my own mind. The simpla 
fact that, the more Science studies Nature, the 
more she brings apparent anomalies under uni- 
versal laws, and thus makes the universe intelli- 
gible by intelligence, is to me the strongest of 
arguments for ull-pervading Mind,—an argu- 
maeut which grows stronger aud more convine- 
ing with every fresh discovery. The appeal to 
particular "design" is very precarious; mistakes 
kre tou casy to make, and too embarrassing when 
made. But this grand truth of the unity of the 
universe, growing more luminous and indubita- 
ble day by day, becomes an electric light to re- 
veal ils intelligible harmony. In this truth, the 
simplest and yel one of the latest to be grasped, 
I find a broad and substantial basis for the philo- 
Rophieal Idea of God. 

Further, tbe modern demonstration of the 
"correlation of forces," which, all things cousid- 
ered, is the greatest discovery ever made by sci- 
ence, not excepting even the achievements of 
Copernicus und Galileo, Kepler and Newton, 
destroys that scientific polytheism which prates 
of plural ceuacs,— It proves that all forces are at 
bottom one, aud thus establishes on an impreg- 
nalile foundation the unity of Nature's cauac. 

Lastly, the Nebular Hypothesis, explaining 
the gradual evolution of the solar system from a 
diffused, chaotic, nebulous "''fire-mist,"—the 
Development Theory, explaining the derivation. 
of all existing species from a common origin,— 
aud the records of historle and pre-historic mau, 
explaining his gradual emergence from sav- 
agery, m proving hia continuous ndvancement 
from lower to higher &tates,—these are all dif- 
ferent aspects of a universal inw of Progress, re- 
vealiug the Infinitely slow but infinitely beauti- 
ful unfolding of an intelligent aud intelligible 
thought, How any mind ean fuil to be im- 
pressed with the convergent lines of these vari- 
ous facts, all pointing to a wonderful unity of 
pian in the history of the univerec, I do not un- 
derstand, Like the various indications of the 
plot of a well-constructed play, which a quick 
wit will seize upon and foretell the final catas- 
trophe, they are, in my judgment, evidence of 
formative and artistic Mind. 

Thus nol only in Man as interpreted by cow- 
sclousnesy, but also in Nature ns interpreted by 
science, 1 recognize the presence of ‘Nhought, 
Mint, Intelligence. Of course I can only give | 
the barest outline of the argument, nnd must 
omit n greal many 3 considerations, 
My aim is to give tlie most In the smallest com- 
pass, and thus make posible u bird's eye view of 
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e subject from my own standpoint, I 
l — t facts all pointing in the same 
direction,—the fact of man's existence iu Nature 
asa thi and moral beiug, and also of the 
derivation of all his powers from Nature her. 


self; the fact that Nature ns a3 whole is a great : p 


nious system governed by universal laws ; 
the fact that all the various forces acting in this 
system are mutually convertible and reducible 
in the last analysis to a single universal force; 
the fact that the Nebular Hypothesis, the De- 
velopment Theory, and the moral education of 
the human race, appear to be purs of à compre- 
hensive law of Progress, and thus manifest s 
great, intelligible plan In the evolution of the 
universe. en all together, these various 
facts point to a unity in Nature as a system, 
and in her history as a whole, which cau find no 
rational explanation except in the activity of 
infinite intelligence throughout all space and 
time. In these facte, accordingly, I find the 
baals of the philosophical Idea of God, 

The question between theism wnd atheism 
really turns on the points [ have raised. No 
man at all acquainted with the results of niod- 
ern science doubts that Nature is n coherent sys- 
tam of universal laws, or that il is permeated by 
a single universal force which appears under 
various convertible forms. The real question is 
whether this omnipresent force Js intelligent or 
not,—whether the orderly system and phenom- 
enn of Nature are due to conscious Mind or un- 
conscious Fate. Ido not think that those who 
‘adopt the latter view have done justice to the 
fact of Man’s existence. Man is clearly a part 
of universal Nature, and we find intelligence 
clearly manifested In Lis congciousness and his 
acta. Itis not, then, an open question whether 
there is any intelligence iu Nature; the only 

uestion is this — Does all the intelligence in 
Nature manifest itself in Man? Is there no iu- 

nce higher than his iu all this boundless 
universe? Whoever denies a universal intelli- 
gence seems to me involved in greater diffleul- 
ties than he who affirms it. For he is bound to 
explain bow a thinking being like man can be 
evolved out of absolutely unthinking matter, 
Mind is an active, existent furce in human life; 
how is this pecullar force to be uccounted for? 
All that physical acience can offer as an explan- 
ation is some theory of motion in material parti- 
cles,—some undulation or vibration in nervous 
substances, It cannot get one step beyond mole- 
cular — or re-arrangements in the great 
nerve-ganglia. But while admitting that these 
changes are the conditions of human thought, 1 
deny absolutely that they even begin to explain 
human thought itself, Granting all that is 


claimed to heve been proved concerning the 
“correlation of vital and physical forces,” I Hud 
no light thrown upon the point at issue. ‘The 


universal force which appears now as chemical 
affinity, now as heal, now as light, now as 
thought, and so forth, cannot be inferior to auy 
of ita own partial aud transient manifestations ; 
it must be higher than them all, Out of len 
ore you cannot get a gold watch; out of pu 
ical forces you cannot get a thinking mind. So 
long as the 11 energy of Nature which 
displays itself in auch various ways is held to be 
absolutely unconscious and unintelligent, the 
simple existence of consciousness nud iutelli- 
gence in human beings must be forever the de- 
spalr of science. But if the mind of man is held 
to be a stil! higher manifestation of the uni- 
versal force than an ne age phenomena, und 
to give us a still profounder glimpse into ils true 
character, the unomaly disuppears, and seience 

to atudy the facts of consciousness ua 
peony the deepest Insight into. the beart of 

ature. 


This, then, is the essence of nny [dea of God,— 
God is the one all-pervading Power or Force of 
universal Nature, manifested in all her shifting 
phenomena, and least inadequately in the phe- 
nomena of human consciousness, Tustend ot be- 
ing inferior in grade to any of his own manifes- 
tations, he is as much superior to them all ns the 
Infinite must transcend the finite,—not less, but 
immeasurably more, than the utmost that Na- 
ture reveals to our imperfect faculties, 

The question, I dure say, hus long before this 
occurred to wor minds,—' Do you regard God as 
& Person? he a Personal God?" I will un- 
awer this question as frankly us 1 can. But I am 
always puzzled how to auswer it without being 
misunderstood, I should say yei to one man 
and no to another, according to what 1 believed 
ba meus by the word person. Let me ex- 

If you include under the idea of rsonality 
any couception of form or feature ar visible — 
pect, —anything, in short, that can be an object 
to the sensuous Imagination —1 should reply nt 
once that my Idea of God fs not that of a Per- 
Lu This notion of him {s essentially idolatrous, 
= 0 not by the imagination, but by the higher 
nor ty of pure reason, that a worthy Iden of 
VE be attained. In the sense, therefore, in 
— 1 a very large number of people 
E Perna qu ent person, I do uot belleve in 

Further, if under 


of the imperfections or limitations of th 


i 
J 
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dual development, —I sbould again reply that 
Fdo not regard God ns s Person, All such char- 
acteristics are as inconsistent with my idea of 
him as are the still grosser limitations of visible 
shape and feature. Freedom from all that im- 
lies finitude or limitation of any kind isan er- 
sential part of a worthy idea of God. But if by 
the word person you mean simply intelligent, 
conscious being, without regard cither to limita- 
tion or illimitation, then I should answer that 
God is Personal. Not a Person, for this would 
imply & class of persons of which he would be 
simply one; whereas I do not regard him as per- 


sonal in altogether the same sense in which we - 


are persons, My thought would be better ex- 
ressed, perhaps, by saying that God is not less, 
ut infinitely more thau personal. It is no rhe- 
torical personification tosay to him—''O ‘Trou | 
Nor are the words breathed into unre- 
sponsive vacuity. Although we are a 
part of Nature, 1 believe iu n Univer- 
sul Consciousness by whieh we are in- 
cluded, yet from which we are distinct. Just as 
we exist in infinite space, enclosing, ns it were, 
a part of it in the limits of our bodies, and yet 
not thereby nt ull limiting the infinitude of 
space itself, so I believe our finite personal na- 
tures are included in the infinite personality of 
God, without either limiting it or being absorbed 
by it. Only in the feeblest mauner, it is true, 
cau we apprehend 4 personality so unlike our 
own. Yetthere is still enough in common be- 
tween us and him, to make it less uu error to call 
him personal iu this large sense, than to deny 
him all personality. I think I enn make my 
meanlug mes by an illustration. Between man 
aud the lower orders of animale life, if the De- 
velopment Theory be true, there can be only a 
diflerence of degree, not of kind. If we ure per- 
sons, so are the brutes in u lower sense. The 
same fiwultics, T believe, exist in them also in n 
lower form. Yet this difference of degree does 
uot destroy the identity of kind; and an animal 
would have no reason for denying mau to be 
a person, simply because the order of Lis person- 
ality isso much higher. The anal is imper- 
fect, [am aware; yel it may illustrate my 
thought, God is personal in an infinitely higher 
sense than we; his consciousness must possess 
attributes and modes utterly unsuspected and 
inconceivable by mau, Spinoza expressed this 
thought, when he taught that the two known 
attributes of God, extension und thought, were 
ouly two out of an infinite number of attributes, 
the rest being 1 all human apprehension. 
In the poverty of human language, therefore, 
and its powerlessness to express what transcends 
our actual experience, E must regard God as not 
less, but infinitely more than Person. Whatever 
else he Ia, there must be in bim that to whieh 
our moral aud intellectual and affectional us- 
ture corresponds, andl which it. feebly shadows 
forth. Modes of being ns much higher than 
thought or will or love as these are higher than 
the insensate existence of the stone, doubtless 
appertain to God; yet these human powers must 
be, uot reversed or extinguished, but infiuitely 
realized in him. | | cannot think il a mere figure 
of speech to call hin intelligent, conscious, mor- 
al, personal, 

Born out of u fathoniless: mystery, surrounded 
and engulfed in mystery all our days, returning 
los mystery like that from wheuce we came, the 
thought of God isa flush of light in thick dark- 
ness. The mystery of Nature is not evaded by 
atheism, which only shuts its eyes to what the- 
ism very dimly sees, In the silence of lonely 
thought, iu the hard experiences of life, it is to 
sume of usa renewal of streugth to feel, though 
we cannot see, a. Presence pervading all things, 
and sharing the innermost life of our own being, 
Nature is no stepmother to her children. Whis- 
pers and hints of the love she bears us reach us 
we scarce know how. Dreams uud visions of 
the poet, true to the soul us are the rigorous dem- 
onstratious of science to the intellect, awaken n 
consciousuess of the unity between our own nar- 
row, restricted Jife nnd the Universal Life that 
knows no bound, Well did the ancients spenk 
of the Earth ns mother." "Father nnd Mother” 
—1hus Theodore Parker delighted to address 
God. [imperfect and Incomplete asall such titles 
are,—nay, worthless as are all titles for him,— 
they do nevertheless suggest n oneness between 
the human heart aud the heart of Nature which 
becomes music and inspiration in every tic 
soul, It sings of a love that is feebly shadowed 
forth by human ties,—of a peace that transcends 
our human dreams,—of a holiness that cannot be 
measured by human standards,—of n wisdoni 
that cannot be sounded by human plum- 
mets Science can never disprove this melod 
lo one that once has heard it; ind she will 
never serlously undertake so fruitless n task, I 
care nothing for the name,—you may call it Na- 
ture or God or what you please; but there is in 
the higher and finer expressions of human life 
a consciousness so profound of oneness with the 
One and All, that it becomes the supreme, the 
sacred fact, It is the study of this internal yet 
most reu] of all realities that gives origin to the 
Idea of God; and perish whut may from the 
mind of man, I believe that thisides of a Univer- 
sal Uni reflected in the human cousclouaness, 
and explaining, illumIning, and vivifying it, 
will endure as long as man himself, 
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CHAPTER XXII.—( Concluded.) 


say 

her beld out her hand li 
come her cousin. She liad n to NV. 
words, when his manner betrayed his inebriety 
—the girl was acquainted with the symptoms 
from occasional experience in her father. Yet 
she put the best face upon it ible, nor shrank 
when Sabin bent over and kissed her; merely 
utteriug an "Oh, Richard!" in remonstrance 
against the publicity of the salute. ( 

“One doesn't atop when in so fair a road," be 
muttered, translating a French proverb, and ap- 
prouching Ruth with the same intention. But 
she recoiled from his handsome, inflamed coun- 
tenance, with such a look of disgust and iudig- 
uation nnd contempt that it momentarily s- 
bered him, bringing back his self-consciousness iy 
asharp, sudden pang of shame aud grief and hu- 
niliation, insomuch that it needed not the re 
straining hand of Mr. Humphries upon his 
shoulder to induce the abandonment of bis pur- 
p. In that one iustant, he felt as if he bad 
oved Ruth with all bis heart—and that she de- 
e rag Joathed him. Hedrew back, though 
without a word of apology. There would have 
ensued the awkwardest of pauses, but for the 
cabman who had followed the young men, and 
thougbt the present an eligible opportunity for 
the renewal of Lis demands. Ou him Sabin 
turned at once, savagely ; when Mops foresecing 
a brawl, and determined to prevent it, again in- 
terfered. 

„Get out of this, number two hundred aud 
nothing!" he cried imperatively, “I'm your 
fare—at least, part of it—and responsible for the 
damage if there is any, which I don't believe. 
The keb, as you call it, must carry us home, 
Look sharp and do it, for if tbese ladies are not 
tired of standing In the rain, J am, and no mis- 
take! Dick, old fellow, good-by! Make way 
there, will you?” : 

And the ready-witted artist linked the pue 
arms in his own and pusbed briskly through the 
group of idlers which had been attracted aroyod 
them in the hope of further bounty from Sabin, 
or the expectation of a row. The grumbling 
cabman mounting his box, they began to dis- 


Tse. 
P Hadu't you better go with him?" urged the 
practical Esther, in her anxiety for her cousin, 
who remained standing on the spot where he had 
addressed them—it was too dark to see his face 
now, 

Mr. Humphries ordered the cabman to drive 
ou quickly, aud pulled up the blinds of the ve 
hicle. ‘He's quite able to take care of bimself, 
he said, curtly; “and would rather be without 


company just now." And the jolting of the cab 
and TN of the rain against 1 
u 


put a stop to further conversation. 
too indignant to cry, but iu the shelter of the 
friendly darkness Esther's teure Howe freely. 
She had never before felt so desolate. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
EVISTULARY AND MARITIME. 


Astor House, NEW YORK, 
United States of America, 
May 9, 1456. 


i to 
I will not tell you of the pain it cost me 
leave England without the last sad privilege of 
artiug with her whom I love most — je h 
3ut you wished it to be «o, und I obey' rry 10 
Í don't think you would have had the 
pose if you had known what you 
?erhaps, however, you were right, reb ien 
it was best for both of us; for what co very” 
resulted from such an interview 1 5 — — 
Before uow I am sure that you would AY pie 
sorry, if I had yleided to your r uest au 
doned my intention of going to X cher- 
was, of course, out of the ques i ber 
ish the precious, darling letter in does 
ged me to remain, and told me how rs E 
of my departure nearly drove you b eet 
how you couldn't bear it, aud would — em 
thing I wished if I only stayed. I take aso't it 
per and kiss it now! O Kate! wh, Me. wack 
always so? At first, however, it mn t 10 do 
iniserable, Then I hardly knew T ace 
and if you had come out that night *. d 
place of meeting . But I ale * 
thought. Tl Wah, than qud climbed up 
thought, PH warrant, W. in the 
— to bed, who was watching outslde in 
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The Sanctuary of Superstition, 


Tur Two RoADs.—The following Is copied 
from n printed envelope used by Dr. Foster, of 
Clifton Springs, the manager, as we are in- 
formed, of “the largest and moat popular Health 
Tustitute in the world, perhaps.“ “They baye a 
beautiful chapel in it, and make religion a 
special feature for the guests, nnd get n large 
number of Christian people for patients, but few 
liberals."—EHEn. 


A FACT,AND OF GREAT PERSONAL IMPORTANOE. 


We are to Live through Eternity, 


"And these shall away into evert nisi- 
ments out the Tighteaus into Ufe rim Ada 


THE TWO ROADS, 


bunghole (npparentl eut for the » ad- 
urpose of ad- 

aneh an abominable smell of bi 2 iun 
1 ^ hold), so that T mayn't come into violent col- 
aion with pur Harry, who shnres my berth 
and is fearfully seasick, and of course hates to be 
spoken to, imagine Diek overhend, making n 
t. Andrew's cross of himself to avoid being 


away so—bard not to be able to call at the 
dear, old familiar house and say good-by and 
God bless you! to anybody. But it wasn't to be, 
and here I am, three thousand miles away from 
you and old England, up four pairs of stairs, In a 


ie Broadway hotel, situated In the very ponte tlie weather, laughing at the awful noises pro- 


ceeding from the throats of four particularly 
wretched Germans in the next coinpartmen? 
or trying to read b. the light of a lantern, which, 
in coniunetion with a ham, a rope of onions, n 
bunch of candles, and other trifles in the way of 
provisions for the Voyage, wops to and fro, with 
gt regularity, in his Immediate vicinity. 
eb throw in the howling of the gale, the rush 
and awirl of the waters, the whack of heavy seas 
against the side of tha vessel, the groaning and 
straining and creaking of the planks, 
mg, — ced das) Ang together of pendulous 
- nd crockery, the trnmping of 
honrsely-shouted ona a Bie penn 
about of pay barrels which have got loose 
from their lashings outside our eabin and are 
pounding everything that eomes in contact with 
them,and the indescribable sounds produced by 
a seasick steerage,—and you may form some iden 
of our condition. For the first fortnight the 
Wind and rain had it all their own way; there 
was no going on deck under nalty of being 
drenched, and when we turnec in at night our 
damp sheets afforded n lively su, tlon of the 
water-eure, Dick said he shouldn't have been 
surprised at —.— tadpoles in his boots, or 
growth of toadstools under his pillow. How- 
ever we took no colds, and made the best of 


THE RROAD, | THENARROW. 
UTS GATE 18 WIDE. LTS GATE IB STRAIT, 


f, hy savin the life 


and fow 
of a woman who had uarrell many fere pe Mich go in | there be TUM find it.“ — 


Thereat," —MnLt. vib 1 
ITS WAY I3 DARK. ITS WAT 18 LIGHT. 

“Who leave the paths or “He that followeth me 
Wprightness, to walk iu Shall not walk ln darkness, 
Ihe ways of darkneas."—! but shell have the licht of 
Prov. I. 18. Ie.“ John vill, 12, 

ITÀ PATHS ARE FALSE, ITS PATHS ARE TRUTH. 

"There la a way which] * the of the Lord 
seemeth right unt) n man, 933 unto 
but the end thereof are the | such aa kee! his covenant 
ware, of denth."—Proy, | and his testimonies.” —Ps. 


end, where, next morning, there occurred n things. and presently they began to get more | Xv XXV. 10, 

great overhauling of pa and q ra; and | npreenblo. P abd B ir 14 CROWDED nY THosE| ix 18 TROD BY TROE 

a wretch of a “stowaway,” who had se- For instance, there can be few pleasures, I jm- | who forsake God... Is i. 4. | who forsake ain... 

eréted himself in the hold, was sent ashore after agine, more complete and delightful than being | The de Iniqnttys Ta, Hx, 8, 1 Pet. 11,10, 11. 
the mate had sworn at him as much Rs | af seh in fine weather—to one with a happily baa inim S ame 
he thought proper. (He was a great brute, this | constituted stomach. (I wasn’t sea-sick at 1 e serve the Lord chf. 
mate, and 1 subjoin his portrait: the whiskers | Dick very little; but poor Harry had it for all GC a 
are not exaggerated. He told stories about pun- three of tia! ) The sun shines, the wind makes , à lends ta Mrs BEI 
ishing such persons for attempting to securea | the grent sails belly out overhead, the waves | M®**-PsatH-supowenr, Save one ae 
free passage, by taking em to within sight of leap and sparkle and tumble, and everything is Honi: E e m Blend, dei = Matt. vil. 14 
New York, working 'em bard all the way, and | so fresh and bright and exhilarating that it zoe „Pei. v. dO 
then putting em aboard an outward-bound ves- amounts to a new sensation. You exult in the ITS EXD TS HELL, its END 18 HEAVEN, 


vl for the return to their own country.) Two 
days we lay becalmed between Denl and Dover, 
in sight of the French coast ; when the opportu- 
nity of sending you a few more last words pre- 
sented itself, to be as eagerly embraced n3— well, 
asthe dear recipient would have been, if nccessi- 
ble, Harry wrote, too, to his kind sister; but 
Dick said he had nothing to say to anybody, and 
preferred loafing—you know his way, Then I 
wasn't aware of an odd circumstance which 
caused us a good deal of surprise afterwards, 
This was that the boatman, who took charge of 
my note, brought somebody aboard, who, pay- 
ing a first-class fare, went immediately to his 
vabin, where he stayed until we had quite got 
out to sea; when, one morning, I met him face 
to face and recognized—Maberley! He had 
shaved off his whiskers, had his hair eut, and 
wore u false moustache; but I knew him direct- 
ly, as he did me, for he turned quite pale—actu- 

livid—and then dodged on one side, with a 
wretched pretence of not recognizing me. We 
are sure that he has been doing something vil- 
lainous, and is flying from justice, Dick thinks 
it may only be from his creditors, but 1 suspect 
worse; and the idea made me very uncomforta- 
ble. He was passing under a false name, too— 
the aristocratic one of Captain Hawksley 
Rivers—and pretended to belong to the army. 
We didn't think ourselves obliged to keep his se- 
cret, and soit got about Se pre Sov ngera, 


knowledge that you are, so to speak, a part of 
the strong - that is triumphantly winning 
her way over the multitudinous, eternal ocean. 
Now her bowsprit dips, low—lower yet—till the 
line of the horizon r like à great dark wall 
against the encireling sky; now we go up, up, 
up,—till it sinks far below us and we nre boring 
away at vnenncy; sometimes suddenly, oftener 
with a regular, laboring motion to which you 
pet do accustomed that it becomes n sort of lul- 
aby, set to any mood you may bappen to be in. 
I used to lie, thus rocked, for hours together, 
thinking about the sea, and Columbus, and of 
vast, submerged, primeval continents, the 
mountains and peaks of which now dot our 
globe with islands; of Tritons aud Nereida ;— 
“Of that sen-anake, prodigious curled, 
Whose coil embraces half the world ;" 

and of the watery horrors described in that won- 
derful canto of Spenser with which I once sent 
LM to sléep, —oblivious of everything but such 
fancies and present happiness. There was, as 
Dick said, n blessed sense of freedom from all 
shore-going responsibilities, which constituted 
the perfection of loafing, Then we had such 
appetites, and were always ready for our meals— 
cooked by the rather dirty darkey wh pre- 
pared the food for the cabin passengers. I don't 
think we should have stood much chance in the 
caboose, among those of the steerage. 

After all, though, there is not much to be seen 


where there shall be walling | where there u fulness of Joy 
and gnashing of teeth,.--Mntt. | and y forevermore — 
KUL 42. Ps. XVI. II. 


READER! 
Mark! on thla side you} And on this side you find 
ve 


T Mw 
' vt 33 A 
SATAN! | 8851 


Along which of these roads nre 


Is own soul?” [Mark . 80. 
z MI the way, the trot hy andthe 
life; no mau cometh to the Father but by Me." [John, 


the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” [Merk II. 17.) 
"The Son of Mau le conso te seek and to Jal. Which 
Was lost.“ [Luke xix, Id. 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND ETERNITY? 
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a pop gr Ina GE eee at sea; the prospect is so monotonous that the M, aA JOHN Belcho 2 cts. i E. Crosby, 83; Robert 
bim al if he had only known, though the | horizon appears contracted gu. t AGO Richardson, 140% B. Hi. Paipa, E] in. 25. 0 
mate—just out of opposition—made light of our | Alling over the top of a very a loman, s8; 8.2. Hecaer 7 cts; Warren Chass, $990; 


erythivg is an event, of course: a distant vessel, 
n great fish, or a shoal of A e 5 — 
over in the trough of the sea, like marine pigs— 
which is, I believe, something like the true ety- 
mology; or the wild sea-birds that rise and fall 
in our wake with a motion that seems imitated 
from that of the waves, and set one thinking of 
the albatross and the Ancibut Mariner. 1 had 
great pleasure in looking at them; they seemed 
ao tameless, so utterly out of sympathy with 
humanity. One—a great, strange-looking bird, 
with a wild cry of its own—came aboard one 
night and perched on tbe anchor, and flew 
screaming away when the sailors tried to catch 
it. We never got tired, and hardly wished the 
voyage shorter, except in calms or during wet 
weather. The former are always yery - 
vating. The ship lies jerking from side to side, 
the sails flap impotently overbend, doors alam, 
and the eordage frays and chafes like folks’ tem- 
pers—for sallors hate a calm, and passengers are 
naturally impatient of useless delay. And I 
noticed that whntever quarrelling and flghting 
occurred on board happened in wet weather or 
on Sundays—when people were deprived of 
their ordinary means of amusing themselves. 
[To be continued. 
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A New York Methodist minister says be finds 


i ulty in converting fifty sinners to- 
5 five hundred twenty-five 


years ago,” 


" £29, 
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«tory -ø 
tory, on the genial grounds that nearly every George Fler l Cus A Gies, si; Beene 


uropean who came to America was a criminal 
of some kind or nnother, and that If he (Maber- 
ley) was a little worse than usual, it didn't much 
matter, So he was the only man that would 
take his cigars and drink with him : though, for 
the most part, he kept his cabin and pretended 
to be ill; Indeed, I believe ho waa aenaick the 
lest part of the time, and served him right, too. 
There's only one thing that bothers us—his se- 
lection of a sailing-vessel instead of a steamer 
for the purpose of escape; but we put that down 
to his cunning or necessity, For we make no 
doubt as to his guilt, a fully expected that 
when wearrived at New York there'd be & couple 
of detectives in waiting for him, and that we 
should have the pleasure of seeing him walked 
of between them, with a pair of handcuffs on 
his wrist; in which, however, we were disap- 
pointed, for he sneaked away unmolested. I 
at tk nes hig gent he has been up 

d only hope it isn’t murdering my poor 
Sunt: In which case she ia well rid of hii, 
NU. would have been amused if you could 
Have taken a peep, between decks, at us, as the 
mages“ went rolling and pitching and plung- 
ng and staggering down the channel, in very 

Weather, with the wind dead ahead, a hea’ 

rra: the and hatchways closed, and 
wet? of ua in our be Tegpuse it was too 

st to be on deck and we couldn't keep our 1 
anywhere, Fancy me clinging to a kind of 
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A radical book just published in London with 
the curt title “Roots” has this acute remark: 
"My young friend had a theory that no man 
could appreeinle n fault in his neighbor that he 
did not to & certain degree possess in himself." 
The Atheneum eritle compliments“ ny yourg 
friend's’ powers of observation," Perhaps, how- 
ever, the remark isnot so deep as it is acute. If 
humanity is the same in all men, the germs of 
every virtue and of every viee exist in every- 
body; and in almost everybody they will con- 
trive to attain n certain degree of development. 
Hence nothing could be more natural than to 
assume at once, without any special “powers of 
observation," that self-knowledge must be the 
basis of all knowledge of other people; aud 
that he who justly appreciates the faults of others 
must do it because, in Meripture phrase, he is 
“tempted in all pointa” like them. Bul the 
knowledge requisite to & just judgment of other 
may be gained by temptations that are resisted, 
quite n» thoroughly as by temptations that are 
yielded to. 

— 

Capt. Maxse's lecture on the Cruses of ori 
Revolt (Longmans, 1572) is full of information, 
wise aud temperate thinking, and sentiments 
that do the highest honor to the writer as n man, 
Take, for instance, the following passage: g- 
norance in the upper and imiddle ¢lusses of the 
literature and opinions of the working classes I 
place as & prime enuse of social revolt, It la n 
more dangerous form of ignorance than any ig- 
norance on the part of the latter, because the 
ignorance Is associated with power. I often 
think that a little compulsory education among 
the governing classes upon what is called the 
Social Question would exercise n most beneficial 
effect," Do we need go further than to “igno- 
rance associated with power," in order to dis- 
cover the root of social misery and oppression ? 
It matters little whether the power is in few or 
in many hands; in either case knowledge is a 
necessity to happiness and prosperity in the 
community. On this fuct rests (he argument 
for compulsory or universal education, which is 
as indispensable to the preservation of the free- 
dom we possess as it is to the acquisition of the 
freedom We need. The lesson is as good for 
America as for England ; Captain Maxse teaches 


wees two hemispheres ought most seduloualy to 
earn. 


TEE INDEZ. 


THE BROOKLYN SCANDAL. 


Some of our friends have expressed wonder, If 
not displeasure, that we have said nothing ĉon- 
cerning Mr. Beecher and his accusera; and es- 
pecially that. we have not vigorously espoused 
the cause of Mrs, Woodhull, as a victim of 
Christian persecution. As to the "previous 
question," we must very respectfully disclaim 
all obligation to discuss, or to omlt discussing, 
any matter whatever except on our own dellb- 
erate conviction of duty in the premises; and we 
must pluck up courage to endure as serenely 88 
possible the condemnation of those who would 
substitute their convictions for ours in the order- 
ing of our editorial course. 

But on this particular subject we have hitherto 
said nothing because we have not known what 
tosny. There is much which evidently remains 
undisclosed; and in a matter which most grave- 
ly affects the reputation and happiness cf many 
parties, every just man will seek to avoid hasty 
and inconsiderate speech. So much as this, 
however, even with our very imperfect knowl- 
edge of facts, we are willing to say :— 

1, Tt is probable that Mrs. Woodhull! is not the 
real author of the repulsive charges to which she 
first gave circulation, We have no doubt that 
she believes them; but if they turn out to be 
slanders, her sincerity will not render her attack 
anything else than a crime of the greatest mag- 
nitude. No one has the least right to promul- 
gate such charges against anybody without abso- 
lute and irrefutable proof; and the establishment 
of Mr. Beecher's innocence by the courts would, 
In the opinion of every right-minded person, be 
the conviction of Mrs, Woodhull of an intolera- 
ble offence against society. If, however, the 
charges are true, and she hus proof sufficient to 
convince an impartial tribunal, she must be held 
to have rendered to society an incalculable ser- 
vice, and to have earned corresponding grat- 
itude, 

Furthermore, it appears that the method of 
meeting her charges has been cruel, unjust, ar- 
bitrary, and illegal in the extreme; and we bè- 
lieve that the growing demand for a strict judi- 
cial investigation of the whole affair is enused 
principally by the suspicion justly aroused in the 
public mind by the presumed necessity of resort- 
ing to such outrageous measures to suppress the 
charges, So far as Mra. Woodhull is a represent- 
ative of the American press, she is entitled too 
most jealous defence of her rights by the commu- 
nity; nnd ns a woman who believes herself to 
be the persecuted champion of a great cause, she 
is equally entitled to universal sympathy and 
commiseration in her evident distress. We say 
this without hesitatiou,—all the more because 
we believe her theories to be crude, untrue in 
the main, and impossible of realization, at least 
in society as now constituted, without involving 
immense harm to the highest interests of man- 
kind. 

2. Mr. Beecher is certainly entitled, by a long 
eureer of which every American ought to be 
proud, to enjoy the advantages of a just pre- 
sumption of his entire innocence. If a life of 
distinguished serviees to his fellow-men, and a 
character hitherto untarnished by a whisper of 
detraetion, are to count for nothing, what sveu- 
rity is there for any man that his reputation may 
not be withered in an hour by the first breath of 
slander? The common chivalry of mankind, 
apart from nll special gratitude, should acquiesce 
in the legal maxim, and pronounce every man 
innocent till he is proved to be guilty; and we 
envy no man either his head or his heart who 
rushes hastily into condemnation of one whose 
illustrious record has been thus far all in his 
favor. 

But it is possible to rely too securely on a 
mere presumption; and we are frank to confess 
that Mr. Beecher cannot safely rely any longer 
upon it. If his friends know him to be inno- 
cent, as we willingly assume, they are guilty of 
the groesest wrong to him in not prosecuting his 
assailants openly for libel. The policy of “dig- 
nified silence" is henceforth stark folly, It Is 
rapidly becoming a contempt for public opinion 
upon which public opinion will fearfally retall- 
ate. We are more than inclined to consider 


* 


Mr. Beecher the vietim of one of the basest con 
spiracles on record, exposed in the Brook; s 
Sunday Review of June 1; but nothíng exis 
now but to expose it in the courts, no matter who 
is burt by it. "Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall.” Let all who love Justice unite 
now in suspending all judgment where 80 much 
is at stake, until the courts shall have taken the 
testimony, sifted it, and thus furnished the 
grounds of a just and independent opinion by 
the public at large, Let favoritism and preju» 
dice alike, whether on one side or the other, be 
put aside meanwhile, And Jet Mr. Beecher — 
his friends clearly understand that silence longer 
continued will inevitably be construed as con- 
fession, 
2 — 
THE CART BEFORE THE HORNE, 


A gentleman by the name of John Brown 
Smith (whether real or assumed we do nat 
know) has issued an appeal to “Spiritualists, 
Free Religionists, and Independent Christians,” 
froin which we make two extracts :— 

“Let us bope that Spiritualists will be rea 
cast aside their ams when the Free Religionis 
havc outgrown theirs, and cordially meet them 
on the common platform of demonstrated im- 
mortality and individual freedom.” 

“Radicals, will you not fall into line on the 
common platform of Immortality, with individ- 
ual freedom on the rostrum and in the press?! 


This is the ancient programme of sectarian- 
ism vamped up once more. Believe na I do, 
and then we will work together; accept without 
question a demonstration of Immortality whieh 
la satisfactory to me, but not to you, and then 
you shall be free to question everything else 
you please!" There is not even a suspicion of 
radicalism in any such proposal as that. 

The “Free Religionists," so-called, have no 
“isms” to outgrow; aud we respectfully invite 
aby one to point out what they nre, Free Re- 
ligion offers n common platform of search for 
truth in perfect. frecdom; and on that platform 
Immortality“ is at liberty to “demonstrate” It- 
self, if It cau, Personally, we hope fl may succeed, 
although we do not think it has yet succeeded. 
But the platform thus offered is the only one on 
which ripe radicals can stand; aud we recom- 
mend Mr. Smith to do what many of his Spirit- 
uallstie brethren, far more radleal than himself, 
have done already; namely, put “individual 
freedom" firat, not second. 


——— 
A TRIUMPH OF THE CHRISTIANIZERS, 


The Pennsylvania Constitutional Conveu- 
tion, on Friday, May 23, adopted the following 
preamble to the new Constitution which is to be 
submitted for approval to the people of that 
State: “We the people of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, grateful to Almighty God for the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, and hum- 
bly invoking His guidance, do ordain and eatab- 
lish this Constitution for its government.” 

The existing preamble to the Constitution is 
simply ns follows: **We, the people of the Com- 
monwenlth of Pennsylvania, ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for its government.” 

Comparison of these two preambles shows that 
the Christianizing party has gained a very signif- 
icant victory in Pennsylvania over the liberals. 
It makes n backward step towards mediivalism, 
aud reveals the unsuspected growth within a few 
years of a spirit which would welcome a retum 
to the intolerant domination of religious fanati- 
cism over all human interests. It is true that the 
Christianizers did not gain all that they wished 
in the direction of interpolating a creed into the 
fundamental law; they secured only & seeming- 
ly harmless expression of "gratitude to Ab 
mighty God; yet the fact that a change of 20) 
sort was aveomplished i» (hat dircetíon jg one 
more of those numerous facts (such ns that 80 
discerningly pointed out last week by Mr. Frolli 
ingham) which ought to put every lover of lib- 
erty on his guard. Similar expressions nre € 
tained in the preambles to the Constitutions o 
most of the other States,—only seven of them, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tenneseé 
Michigan, New Hampshire, and Oregon, es 
preambles free from all theological allusions. a 
the adoption of the proposed preamble In Penn 
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aylvania is a retrograde movement carried in the 
face of open opposition in the Convention; and 
itshows that a party of dangerously unappreci- 
ated strength exists in this country, which is bent 
on turning back the current of liberal and secu- 
lar ideas, if possible, Shall it succeed? Not if 
the friends of entire religious equality and free- 
dom are on the alert to defend their principles. 
But if they are too sluggiah, indifferent, stupid, or 
selfish to make the cause of universal human free- 
dom their own, the preliminaries of a most peril- 
ous struggle will be surely and silently perfected. 
The newly planted batteries of the beleaguering 
foe begin to threaten on all sides, and the guns 
of Sumter are still asleep. Must we see the old 
drama re-enacted? If not, let there be n Lis- 
ERAL LEAQUE formed in every town without de- 
lay, to the end of instructing the community 
in the Ideas now 80 feebly apprehended. Let who 
will be blind or inert, THE INDEX with fresh 
emphasis now calla on all who mean to protect 
religious Uberty to ORGANIZE FOR ACTION, 
—— — - - 


THE REFRESHING OF THOUGHT. 


Mr. Emerson says that one of the hardest 
tasks In the world is to think. And yet it is 
oue of the most refreshing! Let the body be 
never ao wearied, the spirits never so depressed, 
if the mind enn get to thinking about great 
tlemes, aud lose itself therein; or If a single 
great thought aball suddenly dawn upon the 
mental horizon, the flash of a new truth, or the 
new and elearer vision of av old one, illumine 
(he lustant, - then what a rebound is there to the 
whole aystem, a falling off of lassitude and dul- 
ness, an elastic recovery of all the best faculties 
aud powers! No one can be unhappy loug at u 
time who has the aptitude of thinking at nli 
deeply and clearly, whose mind has the lenst 
habit of entertaining vigorous ideas. Out of 
the lowest depths of sadness one may climb to 
the bighest heights of joy ou the mounting pro- 
grem of a great thought. A great feeling helps; 
buta great thought helps more, because, in the 
reverent mind, a great thought is sure to produce 
u great feeling. A vigorous mind and a pure 
heart work kindly together; they are mar- 
ried by Nature's law, and their union brings 
forth the offspring that giveth the highest satis- 
faction. A thought of the mind which seeks 
the truth cannot be content to stay in the cold 
regions of the Intellect alone, but hastens into 
the preseuce of the soul; and there, in the cem- 
brace of love, it feels its deepest thrill and glows 
with its most beautiful blush. The man who 
has n mind truth-seeking, and a soul beauty- 
loving, is the king among men, whose kingdom 
is richest in mines of Joy, When friends nre 
false und friendships break, when light-winged 
fortune files away, when doubt und disappoint- 
ment cloud the mind, and sorrow and sadness 
drape the heart, and pain cuts into the soul with 
a two-edged sword,—so long ns we find out 
Truth and Beauty, and think and ponder upon 
tbe thoughts of the one, and kneel and adore be- 
fore the visions of the other, we are proof against 
the long possession of melancholy, and can 
divert the heavy hand of care. David, in the 
midst of hia affliction, said : Ho precious are 
thy thoughts unto me, O, God ! Herder, on 
his dying bed, said to one standing near him: 
“(ive me a great thought, that my soul may be 
refreshed before I go," Salvation by Ideas he 
mwt somehow have felt was safer aud better 
than salvation by Christ. 

And, indeed, the sanitary power of ideas over 
botli mind and body isincaleulably great, Let a 
young man or woman have a keen Interest in 
ideas, be enger to find them in books and con- 
Yersution, and in intercourse with refined and 
tultivated men and women,—and we have a 
pretty aure guarantee that they will pass through 
life without much demoralization. Such an in- 
terest in free and fresh ideas is a more hopeful 
gu for their future, than a certificate of church- 
membership would be, The popular religion, 
With all ite talk about “salvation,” does not 
really save people; for, when it has finished Its 
Work of "conversion" with them, we frequently 
find It has left thelr minds without a great 

t, and their hearts without a deep feeling. 
ı Emerton once remarked, Calvinists have 
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come to be about as frivolous as other people, 
Philosophy and science, which the Church af- 
fects so much to despise, work out a fur truer sal- 
vation formen than the Chureh itself does, for 
they kindle in the mind a great thirst for knowl- 
edge, set on fire the soul with a love of truth, 
fill thia life with significance and Inspiration. 
“Asa man thinketh, so fa he,” miglit be made 
to read, fo the degree that a man thinketh, does 
he really live, Thought is life; thoughtleasness 
is death, 

As with men, so with nations. Let a nation 
have & great iden—like that of liberty, for in- 
stance—and how it thrills with life! 1 shall 
never despair for France, or Spain, or Italy, so 
long us they have the ambition to be free. T 
can somewhat forgive the Communist for his 
wild excesses, because he committed them when 
he was frenzied with the grand idvas of liberty, 
fraternity, and equality! Such men as Joseph 
Mazzini, who farnish to the youll of a nation 
great thoughts of humanity, of duly, who teach 
them that life is a mission, are the real saviors 
of the world, and have brows fit to wear the un- 
dying laurel of fame. My only concern for the 
youth of America is that. thev shall not lose the 
consecration of the great idea that eoncelved 
and gave birth to their nation—the iden of civil 
and religious liberty for all. Let but the inspir- 
ation of this idea live and glow upon the altar 
of their souls, let them in their lives but be 
faithful to this, and the safety and glory of our 
country is secure; for this la the hope of all na- 
tions, and this the prophecy of the true civiliza- 
tion! A. W. 8. 

— — 
JENUN AN MASTER, 


Men are always in a greater or less degree the 
products of preceding civilizations, aud there- 
fore it ia quite Impossible for us to say what the 
heroes of other ages would do were they alive to- 
day. Practical Christians, ay they are called, 
vainly attempt to perform a miracle. Jesus, 
they tell us, is our great example and master, to 
be imitated and obeyed. They would jump the 
centuries between lis life and ours, and, placing 
him in our midst, rally to his standard. IIe is 
forever guide and master. Ido not believe in 
miracles, and therefore I believe Jesus ls nn im- 
possibility to-day. Let any man really attempt 
to do what ‘practical Christians" profess to do, 
—let any one, in fact os well as theory, accept 
Jesuy ns the perfect example and infallible 
teacher, —and he will soon flud himself an an- 
nehronism, a Rip Van Winkle, He eannot live 
the life of Jesus, iu this century, nor dun he suc- 
cessfully be obedient to his teachings. All such 
attempts must result in failure. Meu of differ- 
ent agea ean be animated by the same spirit, but 
their lives must differ with the civilizations into 
which their lots are east, und with their personal 
characteristics. As no two men are precisely 
alike in physica! formatlon, so no two are pre- 
cisely similar in mental nnd moral qualities, 
and the same life cunnot possibly be lived hy 
two persons differing physically, mentally, and 
morally. All great men ure suggeslious: they 
teach us an invaluable lesson, and that is the 
lesson of self-respect, self-trust. Jesus taught It. 
If I attempt to follow him, I tind at the outset 
that I must repudiate him. Jesus was not a 
Christian. He called no man master, Tu fol- 
low him I must repudiate Christianity in all its 
forma, I must live my own life, be guided by 
my own conscience, and obedient not to hls 
precepts but to the iuner light that he claimed 
for himself and for all men, 

After all, I suspect that our good friends who 
profess to believe in Jesus in this“ Liberal“ or 
“practical Christian" manner, do so in a Pick- 
wickian sense only. They do not stop to reflect 
upon what Jesus would or would not do, or how 
he would direct them to act; they do not con- 
sult their Bibles when called upon to meet an 
emergeucy or to decide between right and 
wrong. They don't care what he would ssy. 
They obey the voice of God in their own souls; 


or, if they don't, they ought to. 
R. P. He 


Se 

Certain people," says Domergue, study all 
thelr ives; at death they have learned every- 
thing except how to think,” 


EVENING NOTER, 


HY 5. H. MORSE. 


The news is poon: A few more months, and 
THE INDEX will ride safely away from the late 
threstening quarrel. May there be no more 
evil omens! May the past feud be forgotten ! 
Armed anew with “funds” equal to the emer- 
gency, let the little sheet resume iis proper aize, 
aud cheerfully apply itself anew to the true 
work of each Jan ng week. Will il come to 
Boston? We shall be glad to see it here, There 
nre some conveniences which Boston supplies, to 
render the step advisable. Little does it matter 
where a paper of this sort is issued. If it is only 
alive to the great discussions of the time, no 
matter where the types are set, Locality Is a 
matter of business convenience. THE Txpax 
"knows no North, no South, no East, no West,” 
but only human nature, its asplrations and its 
needs. Then, come here, or stay there, or go 
— it may, Ce TY Leavers are over us ali, 
nnd true words will all the same“ muster.“ 
Long life to TRE INDEX! — 
quility to ila editors! 
increased to its readers ! 


Wide-awake tran- 
Wise happiness weekly 


CLASS Day AT HARVARD was comparatively 
dull and v dusty. No rain since one can 
remember in this part of the world. The col- 
lege green, like Boston Common, is fading out 
brown day by day. More dust than grass al- 
reudy. Js every green herb and sprig to disap- 
pear? Are we to dwell In a desert for a change? 
These or reflections were not wholly dissipated 
within the frescoed walls of Appleton Chapel. 
An oration and & poem! I heard a lady re- 
mark when the orator had done: “Perhaps we 
were expecting too much; perhaps we don't 
enough consider their ." The young grad- 
uate's effort was not brilliant. It might wu crit- 
ielzed ; or, you might make the 


Ow&nce, as 
suggested by the lad " 


above quoted, for the 
oung man’s "age"—]ack of age. But I doubt 
f consideration of that sort would be pleasing to 
him, No doubt he had toiled over Ris manu- 
geript; i had age, if he had not. He deserves 
to be frankly dealt with. ‘Tbe oration, I judge, 
did not fairly represent the man. He must 
speak for hls class, as the orator of "73." He 
must treat of local toples, college life, ete. This 
part he performed but indifferently. But the 
— which had a public and general intereat 

ught him out to better advantage. Two 
points I note which show that he was quite in 
sympathy with the spirit of modern reform. 
‘The one refers to the introduction of the *'elect- 
ive system“ in part into the collegiate course. 
The speaker seized the root of the philosoph, 
(new or old) that is likely to expand into end 
versal application. ‘The gist of his remarks may 
be given thus: No one in so completely bound 
as when left to take the responsibility of his own 
private act, Apply this to the school of life’ 
generally, and we have the partes paint of 
what in my Judgment is to be the method of the 
new civilization, The age of compulsion, force, 
the age of authority, of war, is to give way toa 
reign of Freedom and Peace. In this direction 
I see great significance in the new phrase of the 
time—Free Religion. 

The other pant which roused the author's pen 
into bold and vigorous touch related to the right 
of women to enter Harvard. Coming upon the 
heels of President Eliot's recent speech In op- 
position to such a step, the strongly expressed 
desire of the orator of '74 created not a little sen- 
sation, and won the only hearty ap plause of the 
occasion, If the young man at this point could 
Un ve politely laid aside his own gown"! The 
act would have had the grace of significance; 
it would have extemporlzed the fresh breeze for 
which everybody was sighing and fanning. 
White gloves and black gowns! Style should 
stick to good sense close as n brother. 


A FEW SUNDAYS since Henry Ward Beecher 
N the Park Street pulpit, and n strange 

ople the pews and alsles, Murray's congre- 
gation arrived too late. The doors were open at 
ten o'clock. The crowd rushed |n. The old 
rule held good,—two bodies could not occupy 
the sume space at the same time. It was a 
shabby performance, but the order of the day 
was not well anticipated. Barnum or Beecher 
—it doesn't seem to matter which. In spite o 
culture, Boston turns out. But Beecher'a dis- 
course was better than Barnum's speech. To 
enjoy him, however, you must think of n friend 
whose Orthodoxy is somewhat loosened, and 
put yourself iu his place. If you would be 
dumbfounded, think of m good stiff deacon of 
seventy winters, and put yourself in his place. 
Beecher is taking the stiffening out of Ortho- 
doxy, without doubt—Murray at the same busi- 
neas, But exch has a fashion of gliding forward 
and backward which is puzzling to the plain 
mind, He's alipplng away into heresy," may 
be the im ion thia Sunday, The next: 
“He's all right—aa sound as the fathers were.” 
Mr. Beecher, however, is getting to pas B rather 
ateady emphasis on the ability of God's love to 


restore all souls and t the universe. 
discourse here was full of love, forgivences, 
purgatory, restoration, The question was no 
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bout the Bible. 
id to fana the far more importaut Issue of God 


“He 
no design in it,“ Beecher assured them 
A he arrived home. It is bard te probe the 
fact Jn such matters. Coming here the next 
Sunday, Murray turned again to the doctrine of 
love, ‘true, love and justice might go hand in 
hand; but, theologically speaking, Orthodoxy 
has hitherto supposed tbat the last breath of the 
dying sinner was the signal for the Heavenly 
ather to shut off love and turn on justice. 
Now Beecher, Murray, and others, come and 
seem to say (a part of the time, at least), in the 
name of this same Orthodoxy, that it isn't 30, 
There is no shutting off, no turning on; but a 
stendy stream from eternity to eternity. Well, 
this simplifies matters, gives the uuiverse a more 
wholesome atmosphere, pictures heaven as n 
more habitable place, But much remains for 
clearing up ere we see ns not through à. glass, 
darkly. 


Mr. Aiworr I HAVE occnsiouully met of late. 
He has many pleasant things to say of the 
West, of his winter journey among western pto- 
ple. All doors and all churches seem to be open 
to him. It cannot be said that he is not as rad- 
ically sound na most teachers of the word, but 
his Ís the “solvent word," that melts away all 
differences. He says, (Let us sce in what we 
agree," and he reports that he can get most peo- 

eof thoughtful minds to agrec to the essential 

ruths, the stable facts of a true philosophy. Mr. 
Alcott has certainly the secret of youth. He is 
young and he js old, uud in this sense he may be 
said to be “all things to all men." He can under- 
stand old people and talk to their understanding, 
He van sympathize with youth, reverence wit 
young persons their ideal, and talk to their edifl- 
cation. But all the while he holds fast to the 
silken thread of his own philosophy. It is a 
happy privilege to meet men and women on 
whose forelieads toil nnd the cares of the world 
have not set n fatul seal, nor dried up the flow of 
their enthusiasm. 


MR. EMERSON JAS returned to his home, been 
most cordially received by his towus-people, and 
opened his own house und grounds to weleome 

em in return. The Concord people are begin- 
ning to think that they are favored hy the 

IB. 


THe BIBLE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—] um 
not of the popular belief that it should be re- 
tained. The faith of the Protestant Church has 
arraina for trial her charity. To the query, 
“Shall the Bible be taught in our common 
schools?’ Faith answers, Yes; Charity, No, 
Which shall we abide by ? True, it is a matter 
of conscience, but only individually so; for, 
when another man seeks to make bis conscience 
in a religious matter mine, he errs; if he enforce 
it, then he does violence. Because the majority 
are in favor of its retentiou, docs not make Ít 
right. Rights or wrongs are neither niade nor 
unmade by majorities nor minorities. Godli- 
ness, truth, and charity are a majority at any 
time, The opposite line of argument is tyran- 
nical. To support ita theory, the Greek, Roman, 
and Mohammedan Churches, all of them larger 
than the Protestant, might suppress us, arguing 
that majority was right. Our fathers fought 
against this argument, and it is the forve exer- 
cised by a majority on that theory that we are 
branding the Catholics with. The State cannot 
— liberal and free doctrines and con- 
sclencea without making the instruction of the 
PON 3 impartial. 

eory that & man would not trust his 
neighbor with is uufit for himself. See Preal- 
dent Thiers, of France, No wonder the late 
election went against him. He upheld a doc- 
trine for fifty years; but when he had the power 
to practise it, he was afraid to do it, Some are 
of the opinion that because they are Christians 
they should be held above suspicion. Beware of 
aman who wishes to do business with you on 
his profession. Look at the recent failure of the 
Atiantic Bank. Ita insolvency is attributed to 
the men who were at the helm, standing upon 
their dignity of character to avoid investigg- 
BA If the president has a right to question, so 
ook Fhe depositor. — men court investiga- 
] cannot bear scrutiny is a rogue, 
Heu, Dr. Wild (Evangelical), or : 


I bave found nothing yet which requires 
m and Independence than ae rise N 
Eat decidedly above the par of the religious 
World around wa,—Dr, J. W, Alexander. 


THE INDEX. 
Communications. 


o B ee are lth be laten to avotd hem bu Mara- 
Afr pa rci Jo thie de) —— should be SHORT, and 
ie cia Siber eee 1 ef 
Pun. H.—No responsibility will br assumed for unused wman- 
er. F 


MEEK SELF-EXALTATION. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


We are told that a certaln man, going to the 
Jewish temple for worship, uttered his thanks- 

iving in these words: God, I thank thee that 
fam not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican, I fast twice 
in the week; I give tithes of all that I possess," 

Throughout Christendom, there is a strong 
feeling of disapproval of the man whose devo- 
tion was publicly expressed in this manner. 
But sup he had added the following words: 
“Nevertheless, none of these things have I done 
in mine own strength. God's grace has wrought 
this for me, and to him be all the glory." 
Would this have made the matter very much 
better? Is such public rehearsal of one's own 
possession of good qualities, or satisfactory con- 
tinuance in good habits, a desirable thing, even 
though followed by an explicit disavowal of per- 
sonal merit, as well as of vain-glorious boasting ? 

A negative answer to these questions would 
seem to be the correct one; and yet the opposite 
grouud is taken by a highly respectable body of 
men, the managers of the Young Men's Christ- 
ian Association, and the conductors of their 
daily prayer-meetings. Not only is it the cus- 
tom of these men, in these meetings, frequently 
to repeat the statement of such desirable frames 
of mind, heights of spiritual experience, nnd 
improved habits of life, as they have “been 
enabled" to attain, and have at last, ‘not in 
thelr own strength," satisfactorily mastered, but 
the Influence of those meetings is to impress the 
ignorant young people who resort there with the 
notion that such proclamation and repetition 
(always with the disclaimer annexed) are a 
duty, which will become binding on themselves 
whenever they shall have “been enabled'' to 
make similar attainments. While the people at 
Jarga continue to think that u tree is best known 
by its fruit, and a man by his untrumpeted life, 
attaluments in the spiritual department are rep- 
resented by the teachers above mentioned as in- 
complete without a frequent verbal advertising 
of them; and the converts in their meetings nre 

iven to understand that, while an amended 
ife is very well so far ns it goes, they must sup- 
plement it by repeated open declaration that it is 
amended. Jane Taylor, half a century ngo, 
thought it needful to write &nd publish an esany 
entitled “Profession not Principle ;" the doctrine 
of the Yoüng Men's Christian Association seems 
io be that paupe is 3 without fre- 
quent repetitions of publie profession. 

If 4 workman, making announcement of the 
excellence of his chairs and tables, should add 
that thia excellence was due, not to any strength 
or skill of bis own, but to special endowments 

ven him from on high, would the hearcrs be 
ikely to credit him with eminent modesty, or 
his work with nny jal excellence? Common 
sense would rather dictate distrust of such pro- 
fessions. But is pretension of this sort in the 
spiritual department to be reckoned a merit in- 
stead of a fault? And Isa frequent publie enu- 
meration of one's own attainments in piety just- 
ified by the speaker's ndding—'"l'o God be all 
the glory"? 

The Influence of the sort of prayer-mectings 


"here referred to is to set their “converts” running 


in certain grooves of pious external observance ; 
and among these no one is more strenuously in- 
sisted on than the formation of a habit of felling 
their fellow-men that they are pious, The 
leadera in these meetings enjoin, indeed, recti- 
tude in the heart and in the life; but to this de- 
mand for right living they add the equally em- 
phatie demand that publie verbal proclamation 
of it be made. And when one of these leaders 
has said of his own attainments in the way of 
correct ating: Nieto that sounds very like 
boasting, he is very careful to add“ Isny it not 
boastingly.” And this seeming self-laudation 
(always with the disclaimer) is so frequently 
repeated by the same individuals, that the regu- 
lar attendant fora year will have heard that 
very formula from each of them twenty or 
thirty times over. 

The effect of such example upon the ignorant 
“converts” may be easily conceived, They see 
that talk of this sort is assumed, in that place, 
to be one main evidence, and indispensable 
among the evidences, of true piety and they 
not only feel obliged, from the high standing of 
these teachers, to infer this process of factitious 
manifestation to be really ee but, if 
they fall spontaneously to it, they: are 
ene with suggestions and admonitions to that 
end. 

"STAND UP FOR JESUS" is consp!cuousl x 
carded upon the walls of the Youn io 

on; and the same injunction 
ia repeated, more frequently than any other, in 


their prayer-meetings, by wa: BS, 
young converts. Interpreted in x gation to 
injunction would be most appropriate * r this 
reformatory precepts of Jesus nre ns much n. — 
ed now ns when he uttered them their * 
meaning being perverted and misstated |; 
Church, as weil as neglected by those whom 
Church sanctimoniously calls “the world.“ 

in these meetings, on the contrary, the m 
meant by "standing up for Jesus“ ja e. mate 
declared to be standing up to declare torte 
sembly of pions 'eople, the *ummerited" io 
ment of a piety like their own, and the satisfac. 
tion imparted by it. The young converts am 
told that it is their duty to take up the crn: 
and are distinctly and emphatically told thar 
this oft-repeated public verbal announcement of 
the spiritual advancement whieh they have at 
tained without meriting it is “taking np the 
cross," and is nlso "standing up for Jesus” 
And if they fail to make this parade, of attain- 
ment on the one hand and of want of desert on 
the other, they are rebukingly asked Whether 
they are “ashamed of Jesus;" ns if this very 
sort of wordy demonstration had not been 
specially discountenanced by Jesus—as if yuck 
periodical talk-meetings ns these people hol] 
representing them to be indis — 2 the fil- 
filment of Christian duty, had ever been held, or 
enjoined, or recommended, by that great re- 
former ! 

It is sometimes objected to criticism like Uie 
above: “Suppose these people are in the wrong; 
suppose they do misunderstand und misrepre. 
seut both Jesus and the admirable doctrine of 
trust iu God and Jove to men which he taught,— 
it is plain that they nre obstinately bent upon 
adherence to their theological and ecclesiastical 
notions; why not let them enjoy their delusion * 
They are joined, as the prophet said, to thelr 
idols; why not let them alone ?" 

The reason for calling publie attention to the 
folly of these sounders of their own trumpet is 
that their superstition is 4 mischievous one. 
Their influence tends to nislead those who come 
within its seope, in relation to matters of the 
very highest importance. They teach false and 
injurious views respecting God and man, and 
the relation between them, Dogmatizing ab- 
surdly iu regard to the destiny of buman beings 
in the future life, they make assumptions equally 
absurd as to the duties and occupations of our 
existence herc. To this misrepresentation of in- 
tereata common to the whole human race, they 
add frequent misrepresentation of the doctrine 
and character of those who tench n more ra- 
tional faith; and, as the correction of misstate- 
menta of this sort is earefully excluded both 
from their meetings and their publications, it 
seems Well to put the foregoing facts on record, 
where a portion of the publie, at Teast, may be 
warned respecting the influence and tendency 
of the mnoetin p nbove described, 

Of course the influence of those meetings is 
not wholly evil; it even decidedly helps these oi 
their frequenters who are tempted to gross vices, 
such ns theft nud drunkenness ; or to vulgar hal- 
its, such us profanity, smoking, and gambling. 
Young people who yield to the prayer-meeting 
proselytism are renlly strengthened ly it to 
avoid misconduct of the disreputable sort. On 
the other hand, they nsually suffer s complete 
arrest of mental development, and also u deter- 
ioration or perversion of both the mental and 
moral faculties. How this takes place, I will 
try to show In another article. 

> 


NUEPTIUINM IN THE SENATE. 


Sv. PAUL, SENATE (AMBER, Feli 23, 1858. 
KTOR OF INDEX: 9. 

Dear SNir,—Vossibly the following informal 
discussion of a question of "privilege," which 
took place in the senate chamber here yester 
day, just before the senate waa called to order, 
may seem to you worthy of preservation among 
indicative jests. 

The Lieutenant Governor being absent, the 
question arose who should. be president pro 1 — 
pore of the senate; when Senstor W. (who ha 
distinguished himself the day before ly the “tia: 
of some very forcible, ig grits 15 “ei 
mentary, language in the “hen 
said: “The Chaplain and I will run the senale 
to-day; the chaplain is to do the praying, an 
Ido the swearing." hat 

SEN. McD,—"The senate has assurance ths 
both functions will be most ably performed! Yla 

SEN, E.—''Yea, and judging by results— id 
Tyndall—it will be difficult to determine bi a 
of you takes the name of the Lord mos 


g w 
— REPORTER. 
— 
A minister examined his schoolboys thus 


"What is the meaning of the word e. 

tant?" “Please, sir, don't know." ber 

I had stolen a loaf of bread, what pes 11 Teel 
s' „We 

“rr cm rn why should I feel sor- 


ry?’ “Please, sir, cos you was cotched.” 
at] of 
Church attendance at Berlin leslim, Out 
850,000 Protestant inhabitants, only 18,000 are 
church-goers, 


THA INDBX. 


Se ee ee 
—t — 0M 1 A4 o.———————————M— 


The Divorce of Senator Sumner 
from his wife was 80 easil 
! accomplished n few x 
Boston us to render it uotable among States Congress, who, having 


aud quiet- 


t out 
eces of people high in social posi- | this sentefice: “Mr, Speaker, the gen- 
2 he slightest Impropriely | erality of mankind iu general MM 


red ou either side. g 
ve ee affection ; but both parties} generality 
were so mature, and so fixed in their| Was 
ways und habits of life, ns not to har- 

i Each found out that a mis- 


of mankind in general,” 


with the remark: ‘You'd better stop; 


Ds. you are coming out at the same hole 
take had been committed; so, to rem-| you went in at!’ 

edy it as far as . Mrs, Sumner 

weut quietly to Europe, where sho has É 1 

since dwelt, and by her protracted nnd Advertisements. 
pti. Sy roe | — o rect 
" sl * 

Sumner oe the technical around of GENERAL NOTICE. 
abandonment me e ade t dcn Ou Aug. 8,1572, I contructed for the two 
emes." Hon, Samuel Hooper, M, sitem. . advertisements ‘hee 
x. of Boston, bis father-in-law, main- ttonablo ‘to the editor to be taken." For 


" ith | terms apply to 
tains the most intimate relations with | 70s NRG rs. n Dey St., New York, 
Mr. Sumner, and though losing him No Improper advertisements, no adver- 
ia a legal son-in-law, ellngs to him 85) tixoments of patent medicines and no ml: 
closely us ever n8 one of the best of vertisements Known to bs fraudulent or un- 
just to any one, will be hereafter admit- 
12 — — ueecpted before Lila date wil be allowed te 
— neec fore a date w owed t 
will the English: people be . n n ae nel be peld 2 
m ] with such orienta roy- HE NDEX must no è held cpo le 
ty en that attaching to the Persian Cr ^^» M RANCIS E ABBOTT. Allo 
shah? He is to reach London with 


ToLepo, 0., June 21. IN 
bis three. wives and his retinue unde 
an immense amount of pomp and | n- 
yeantry, to-morrow evening. That 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 


thousands will erowd aud jostle each OF THE INDEX ASSOCLATTIOS, 
otber to see euch a wonderful exhibi- 

tion is tively what would occur in By Fuascts E. Assor. 

New York, tbe land of liberty aud] rute Jaa handsomely printed pamphlet of b 
(quality. The same motive, precisely, | pozes, contatulng the fall explauatlon of the re- 
— the mass of people who 1] | rent “Inner tronbles" which was submitted to 


" the stockholders of the Index Association 21 
the streets to see an. imposing military | reir Second. Annual Meeting, Jane 7, 1679. It 


3 : d vi w " t te 
para In Eglo at. an) great fg [mems of ino winor se Wil falrees tead the 
ure, and theu there is the absurd fea- | Author, mor (Patpa) ) 28 conte. Address the 
ture of entertaining and showing 
hwdis respect for three wives. 
Why not tolerate a similar social ec- 
veutricity in Mr. John Snooks, of Chi- 
cago, say, who comes to London to 
«v the sights’ Is Lhere any great] The Keport in pamphlet form, of tho Awwoan 
moral difference between Bnooks, of| Meerine of tho Fager Hzn1610C8 Association for 
Chicago, with three wives, nud the 1672, can de obiained by applying to the Becre- 
“hah of Persia witb only three of} tary, WX. J. Porras, Naw Brproxp, Mass. It 
several Mrs, Shuhs?—Brooklyn Fugle. | coatatus cavays by John W. Chadwick, on Lin- 
ERTY AND Tue Cuonoin Amenica;" by C. D. H. 

Five YEAns For TEN CENTS.—|AMill» on the question, “Doss RELIGION REP- 
Jobn Fork, a eignr-m&ker, aged twen-|mskwT 4 PERMANENT SENTIMENTOF Tax Hu- 
iyawo, a native of 5 Was in wan MIND, OR IA IT A PERISHABLE BUPEBNTI- 
lim general Sessions yesterday on au] won!“ and by C. B. Frothingham, on "Tux Ke 
indictment for stealing ton ceuts from uten or Homanrry;” together with the Re- 
John J. Nevell. On the afternoon of] port of the Executive Committee, aud address- 
March 15, while Mr. Nevell was walk-|ee and remarke by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcott, 
ing in Fulton street, towards Nnesau, | Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, 
iwo boys, John Shay and John Fork, | Alrander Loos, and others. Prica, 25 cents; lp 
auddesly appeared from the hallway | packages of Ave or more, % cente each. 
of No. lo, und after walking together WM. J. POTTER, 
me fifty feet, Shay took twenty cents Secretary. 
trom his overcoat pocket, half of which 
he dropped ou the sidewalk, and Fork 
picked it up. In defence, ork testi- 
ted that be was not acequainted with 
niay, and that he picked up the ten] Every Mun and Woman who reads Tux Ixpxx 
cunts not knowing that it bad been | ought to rend ales The Golden Age, edited by 
solen. The jury, nevertheless, found | Theodore Tilton, After fifteen years of experi- 
hun guilty, and Recorder Hackett) ence on The Independent, Mr. Tilton (wo years 
seuteheed him to State Prison for aj age ertahllehed, in the interest of more liberal 
tenn of five years at hard labor,— | thought, The Golden Age,—6 Journal of his own, 
N. Y. Sun, June 4, tu which he gives bis constant and tolleome 

— — attention, and whieh hae already ies — 

T i reputation for honesty, coursge, and br ancy. 
4 i^ s eurfots 1 ton DE. Probably no other donea in Ameries Lr. 
aud vf the death of Pius £X, nearly . 
month ago. The pontifical chair is aud thoso who disagree with it. Un * y 
atid to be filled for the occasion by an otber weekly paper, eliber in America or Eng- 
iM astute priest named Abbate Mic e^ dg o abounde Be 
juti i i , x . 

Spur thininguse e even md ee ME e re 
M M Ba — nots yatt dl the cover the whole field of corrent wel crue 
alhers of the church, for their own reliiouy, political, literary, voelal. or Industrial. 
ouVenicnve till the election of u suc- | !! dovs not pretend, or seek, or oe to — 
véor to Pio Nino, will permit their with ita readers, or with the joer ponar 
lummy to receive deputations, smile | ?PIalov. u Por 2 ie Oa Santa. 
Mably, utter compliments in Latin, lach. I has a min’ of l all the more novel 
ake à Walk now aud then in the Vat- Ames wronz- which males en ot ho American 
an gardena, and perform such of the for it ds almost the only Junrnal of tho 4 

acted ceremonies as are indispenaa- | Pres Het tv ever wrona Bat — "i E M 
le; but auything bevond that lie will wrong, It is siways ed gam ^ B v - 
de Siit Lake Tribune. 1 he P 


belluves in falr play. 
— —— uam ———— —— 


wake tre acquaintance of the readers of Tae 

Inpex; and though The Golden Age fa in no 

S oe ago Bret Harte described soner à rival to Tug Ixpzx, and doce not onder- 
i sal end of Bill Nyo and the fate Ake to do such n work às Mr. Abbot has em- 
* met with at the hands of the Mo- parked upon. yet it is fighting a hattle for freo 
scene thought we bad heard the thought fu religion, and free speech in politici, 
— bim, but yesterday the Repub- and ta conscfentlonziz dedicated io the promo- 
can revived him in order to figure ät | ton of whutever helps forward the Emanclpa- 


ie Battle of Waterloo: "At thls mo- itou of the Human Mind, Anybody who sub- 
‘cht Nye was ordered up 


Free Religious Association. 


THE GULDEN AGE, 


Perhaps tho shortest speech ever d 
livered in any legislative chamber 
nys since in| was that of the member of the United 


It wasa|posed to exercise oppression on the 


pulled down to his seat by a friend 


School Da: a at Rugby," etc.,2 vol, 12 mo. £1.50. 
ilon and with rea) admiration," —Sta: 


LOUIS BLACK, 

194 Jefferson Avo., Detroit Michigan, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
Black's Putent Interchangeable Spec'sclee, and 
Belf-Attacb'ng Spring Eye Glasses. importer of 
all kinds of Optical 3. The best Spectacles 

fitted to the Eyesight no ag lo improve fc. 


NEW INDEX TRACT. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
AND THE THING. 


BY f. Y. ABBOT. 


RAWSON, EVANS & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BOOCHSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 
NEWS DEALERS 
29! SUVERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, U. 
ALL 
New Bookn, Papers, Magazines, 
both Foreign and Domestic, 
RECEIVED AS SOON AS ISSUED, 
AND 


Furnished by Mall! or otherwise. 
at lowest rate. 


As the entire edition oT Tux IxpEx for March 
B (No. 167), with the exception of a amali num- 
ber reservod for binding, has been already ex- 
baueted, the above Jocture ean only be supplied 
in tract form. Bee advertisement of INDEX 
TRACTS, PRICK 10 cents: J copies for $1.00. 
Address THE INDEX, 

Tourno, Omo. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by ¥ 
ABBOT, contaiss the “Finty Affirmations 
and „Modern Principles,’ Mr. CHARLE 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
saya, In a leiter to the Editor not originally *» 
tended for publication, but snbeequently ac 
thorized t0 be wvsed:—*[ have now 
‘Truths ror tho Timos, end 1 edm 
them from my inmost heart; and I agrer 
almost every werd.” New Edition. (RM F 
10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 


No.12.—Fenmr of the Living God, by U. B. 
FROTIIINGILAM, exposes the debasing char 
acter cf tho popular notione of God, and pre 
sents concepticrs of him that aro worthy of the 
nineteenth century. New Edilion. PRICE—5 
cente; 12 copies, 50 cents. 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Monthly Periodical Devotcd Excin- 
sively to Liternturc. 


This paper begins tle fourth volume, June 1, 
1873. Ii has been the alm of fte conductor to 
make It an acceptable, vehicloof honest and (rust- 
worthy criticiem, Jus! to books and helpful to 
readers, 

Book-reviews will continue to be itè leading 
feature; while the other depariinents—Kadllorials, 
brief Book-notices, Notes and Queries, Literary 
News, and monthly llata of American publica- 
tlone—will he fall and attractive, 

Joux G. Wurrrien, says: “I have been Acon- 
stant reader of thy paper, Ihe LITRRARY WORLD, 
end have learned to place a high estiinste upon 
the ability. candor, and conecientlour thorongh- 
ness and impartiality of lte critical reviews and 
notices. In deferring to ite judgment in the pur- 
chase of new booka, | have rarely been dian 
pointed. ! nnhesiiatiogly recommend It tu the 
patronage of the public, 

Tuomas WNW Hiuaingon rays: "Dam 
ree fo say that your experimeut (n this direc- 
Hon cem tome more promising than anything 
elec of the kind which bas yet appeared," 

The Boston Advertiser says: It fea matter of 
congratulation ibat a periodical so strictly de- 
voted to honest literary criticlem ns the L iran 
any WoRLp, has won {ts way ta A guelaininz aj» 


No. 8.— Lecture on the Bibie, hy the Rev. 
CHANLES VOYSEY, of England, 1a au ovur- 
whelm'ng demonstration of the Imperfections 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old and the 
New Testamente. New Edition. PRICE—10 
conte: 12 coples, £1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
R. ABBOT, i» an exposure of the weakness, 
costlincss, and inefiiciehey of the Bystem of 
Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, and 
Interesting Extracts, YRÍCE —10 cente; 12 
copica, $1.00. 


preciation And patronage." No. 6,.—* God in the Constitution,” by 
0 nr per year. 
ER CROCKER, Postisnzx, Bey. ARTHUR Hi, SRAUEONDy opposes thé 


Proposed Theological Amendment to the Uni- 
tod States Conetliution, PRICK—10 cents: 12 
copies, $1.00. 


32 Brnfield Si., Boston, Maes, 


No. B.- The Sabbath,” by PARKER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Sabbatarian super 
stidon, New dition. PRICE—10 cents; 12 
toplee, $1.00. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


A Dictionary of American Bi- 
raphy, inclading Men of the times: con- 
taining nearly Ten Thousand Notices of Por- 
enne of both Sexes, of native aud forelgn Birth, 
who have been remarkable or prominently con- 
nected with the Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Politics, or History of the American Continent. 


No. 7.— Compulsory Kducatlon,? by F. 
E. ABBOT, maintains (bo right of every child 

lo be eduested, and the duty of the Stale to 
ensure It an education. PRICK—6 cente; 19 


\-Jvlog also the Pronunciation of many of the 00 1 
forelgh nud ecallar e imis & Key uh copus, M rem — 
um ames of Writere, and à Supple 
wate - Francis N. DRAKE. I vul. Tho. | No. 8—The Present Reaven, by O. B 


1.019 double-culamn pages. Cloth, $6; Sheep, 
; Half Morocco or Half Calf, $5.00; Full 
If, £10; Fall Morocco, $12. 


“Drake's Dictionary of American Blozraphy* 
la In itself & whole ! run of most Important 
information. Jt contains In briefest form, and 
yet with surprising fullness of Information, alt 
the important facts pertaining 10 more than 10,- 
(00 persone, dead or living, who hays made for 
themselves a name in science, art, literature, or 
politics here in America." —Warchman aul Re- 
Sector (Boston). 


FROTHINGHAM, treais of a aubject that in- 
tereats everybody. New Edilson. PRICE—5 
conte; 12 coples, 50 cents. 


No. V, —T'he Christian Amendment, by F. 
E. ABBOT, shows the dangerone character of 
the attempt to Interpolsto the Evangolical 
Christian Creed in the U. S. Constitution. 
PRICE—S cents ; 12 copies, 00 cents. 


Matthew Arnold's Essays in 
Criticism, Eleven Eveaye, Biographical 
and Critical, which. for richness and cloarncss 
of thought and consummate lit.rary art, are 
not surpassed by any sialler papere In English 
literatnre, $2. 


No. 10—Thė Impeachment of Chrisii- 
anity, by F.E. ABBOT. Fonrth Ten Thou- 
wand. Sent for free distribution to any onc 
who wili distribute it, in packages of from b to 
100 copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. AB- 
BOT, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the Ides of God. PRICE 
—10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Whipple's Essays and Reviews 
Qvole. $3. Literature and Life, $1.00. Char 
acter and Characteristic Men, $1 59. Litora- 
ture of the Ago of Ellzabotli, €1.50. Sücceee, 
and {te Conditions, $1.50. 

Six volumes of remarkablo value to sl! studt- 
ous readers, Incleive In thongh', vigorous in 
style, end re-coforcing all noble ambitions and 
1mpulescs. 


No. 12.—Is Homaniem Heal Ohristi- 
anity? Two Eavays by FRANCIE W. NEW- 
MAN and F, E. ABBOT. PRICE—10 cenw; 
12 «oples, $1.00. 


No. 13.—Ou the Vision of Heaven, by 
Fior. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. PRICE— 
d cente; 12 copies, 50 cente, 


Lowell's Among my Books, £2. 


My Study Windows, $2.00 


Two volumes of the nest. wilticet, fnllest. 
most delightful oseaye lo the language. 


No. M,—A Sindy of Beligiom: The 
Name nnd The Thing, by F. E. ABBOT, 
attempts to show that the popular derivation 
of the word Religion de Incorrect; that tho 
popular conceptions of Religion lisclf are 
{nadcquate; and thal & new conception of ft, 
based on the Law of Evolution, consistent 


Memoir of A Brother. 
Hy Tuomas Huduzs, author of “Tom Brown's 
“We have read It withthe deepest gratifica- 


arit, with shaolute Freedom of Thought, and In- 
NG " 4 With the| serine. for Mr. Tilton's paper will get something | fhe biography throughont replete with inter-] dependent even of belief in God, [a the neces- 
3v Guard," As the Guard died, but o think about, and more than the moncy's | cet. — Morning Post. wary condition. of dre nity of Rell 
ver surrendered, we are unable to] worth. Encloee three dollars in an envelope — — NAN AN uh i ac 
Count for his subsequent appearance (before you forget It), and address 110 - 
California, but leavo it to the Re- THE GOLDEN AGE, *,* For sale by Booksellers, Sent u, on " vie ex 
ibican and Bret Harte to settle it Box 2248, receipt of price, by the Publishers adress. INDEX, 


‘tween them. — St. Louis Globe. New York City. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD 4 co., BOSTON Drawer 58, Totano, Om. A 
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LADIES! 


NOTICE. TRE 
G.L. HENDERSON « CO., BANKERN, 
Tux Ixpxx for 1873 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. The following numbers of DET 
Money loaned on short time, or fora om bi can no Jonger be enpplled on orders; Nos. 167 THE COMMONW 


ncumbered improved farms, 

yer conte Leer atores, Bet. Interest ny. 
able annually, All expenses for nbeirac! ory t 
and recording mortgage paid b; borrower, na 
collect and remit to any part uf tho U. S. free 
charge. , 

Rare xs—Firat National Dank, McGregor, 
lows; ‘Olichriat * Co., McGregor, lows: Furey 
National Bank, Austin, Minnesota; City Nat Me 
wl Bank, Chi „ Minot; Allen, Stevens, a 
Co,, New York City. 


— t — 8 
Write for'a Price List to J. M. Johnston, 


(March K) 168 (March 22), 17) (March 29), 171 
(April 5). — " 
2 r day! Agents Wanted! 
$5 to 520 All clageos of working poo- 
ple, of ether ecx, young or old, make more 


at work for us in thelr spare momente or 
ail the timo than in anything else, Particulare 


Freu. Address G. Stineon & Co. Portland, Mo. 
ARITH ETICA CARDS & GAMEN 
METI hing entirely now. With 

them thedrillof mental arithme- 

CARD te la made n mere pastline; he- 
Kidea Innumerable gumes can be 

played. Just the thing for Teneli- 

AND ory and Pupils for Inxtriotion and 
for everybody for amusement. 

Agents wanted everywhere. One 

GAMES. . with book of Instructions, 
fent postpaid on rece) pt of titty 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 nnd 100 Yard Spools, 


AND TUE 


Eureka  Button-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spools, 
ARE TUK BEST IN UNE. 
For Nule nt all Trimming Rioren. 


LIFE ' GENTLEMEN of standing 
3nd ability (either in pro- 
lessional or mercantile 
: d nre desired in al] 
parts of the country to 
represent this reliable com. 
pany. Oar piana of Insur. 
ance are simple 
and honest. PN. NEP, 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORU, 


Are You Going to Paint? 


INS. 


Iron in the Blood co 


THE PERUVIAN 
AY EUR Vitali 
amd Enriehes tho 
Bland, Tones up tho 
[3 stem, Bulkis up the 

roken-down, Cures 
Femalo Complointa, 


PIT E 
reac! D g Shot Gunz, $40 [o $200. uble 
Brot 8227 Roto $1». Bingle Gone, $8 (o. $90. 


livers fo $35. Pistols, 61 . Adres P, BATESON, Proprietor, = M THEN unt 
4 Gan, serial e. e Ae: Large | Drawer t, Toledo, Ohio. O thm oneri 4 |The Averill Chemical P. 
volver e bought ar raded for bende eent HISTORIC AMERICANS NU ND cal Paint, 
by express C, O. D. to be examined before. paid a yso of this remedy | TP FHAMDXOMENT AND MOWT oni zryemos 


for. : 
Theodore Parker's Writings. 
A Discourse of Matters. Portstuiny to Re- 


PAINT. 
Coste Less and wlll Outwear any other, 


Gen, G. H. Smith, Sedalia, Mo , ~~ 
cowie of * Averill’ pee an MTM ' 


RY THEODORE PARKER. 
Eadlted by O. B. Froriutmaiam. 


from weak, sickly, 


suffering creatures, tn. 
[ „ healthy, and. DAD men anl women; and 


ln cannot reasonably healtate to give It a trial, “Tey 
Colatning lectures treating of FRANKLIN, Cuution,—Bo sure yon get tho right article. Bos 


E looked 
a ———— 51.80 y NOTON, ADANA, AND Jerrenson. Of these] that "Peruvian Byrup " i» blown in the ` aner, than ibree coste of Lead and Oll, with è 
ligion "Uu TnEISM, end Popular A DUM were delivered as addresses, and|  Pamphlotafroe. Send frone. BETII N. FOWLE soaker y thereon. 1 would not again use 
Sermons of ^, made no alight seneatlon frum the bolduers and| & SONB, Proprictors, Boston, Mass. For salo by | Lead and Of) were it given to me. 
logy: freedum wiih which the epoaker treated his sub- | druggists generally. 


Critical and M T 

Additional Bpeochee, Addreeses, and Occa- 
atonal sermone, 3 vols... . 3.00 

The above sent pont · palit on receipt of price by 


tw, and the original and novel views which 
3 took of thelr Gbaracters. Will be mailed 
PORT PAID on receipt of the price, 81.30, by 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 


Levi Shaw, Trugtec of the Bociet Caster, 
Mt. Lebanon, writes: The het m pai 
with the Averili While Paint some 

balf yeara since, I have oxamin 
retains tbe gloss nearly If not qualio as wel] ay 
when frat put on. It [s the boat palnt yw have 


New Edition Nearly Ready. 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Sturet, New Yorn. 


86 Dey Srnger, NEW York, 


A GREAT OFFER.—Horsce Waters & 


MR. FHOTIIINGIIAM'S NEW BOUK. 


ever used. 

a Sample card of beautiful colore, 
N frum owners t e pay rab 
dencés in the country, furnished free, by the 


gon, 441 Broadway, New York, will dispove of The Religion of Humanity, 


100 Pianos and Organs of firest-claee makers, 
Including WATER» at extremely low prices 
for cash, or part cash, und balance in emali 
monthly payments. New 7-Octave firot-clase 
Pianos, al) modern Improvements, for $775 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO, 
$2 Barling Slip, Ne 
and 1 18 Buparior Auen u. 


By 0. B. Frolhingham. 
Contents, 


b, Organs, $55 to 678. Double-Reed Organs, T 
Gites QR Gite melep Siti and spwarde | 1 Tendeuclee CHRISTIANITY 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANB| II. God. 
are the most beautiful in style and perfcet in| III. Bible. AND 
lone exor wide: * 1 Biop js the beat Iv. Chelet. 
" an n. s ui í . 
third et of reeds p Alert, voiced, the effect o(| V. Atonement. MATERIALISM ` 


which |» most charming und *oul--atirring, 
while lie Imſtallon of the Human Volco la Bü- 
perb. Terme liberal. Illuetraved — Catalogues 
malled lor one stamp. A llberal discount,to Min 
Ister, Churches, clt oow ð. etc 
AGENTS WANTED. 


VI. Power of Moral Inspiration. 

VIL. Providence. 

VII, Moral Ideal. 

1X. Immortality. 

X. Education of Couscience. 

XI. The Soul of Good in Evil. 

XII. The Soul of Truth in Error. 

One vol. 13 mo. $1.4. Sent free on 


The Doctrines ef the one and ibe 
Principles of the ether Pro 
sented im Contrast. 
Bx D. F. UNDERWOOD. 
dem 


Under the above heading this talented and 
celpt popuiar exponent of Materiallam presents an es- 


NOW READY I! 


ras , [ot price. Address tho Publishers, Eee HA capa crea are val Ea y 
BOUND INDEX FOR 1872| BUTTS & DINSMORE, he ll mame fo te may whe tan 
JESUS OF NAZARETH ; ( VOLUME ut). 36 Dey Street, New York. |csectlence of this Work. ^ Ags 


The Publishers, desirous of ubialaisg fora 


important apubiication a wide circulation, have 
DR, i i ys PT P z fixed ihe rice per cupra db conte; dione va 
1 Iditiun t ther attractions, it con- arge orders. P] n on tiated paper, 
A TRUE HISTORY tainu thy full courae of free religious lecture | THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN |in pamphlet form, and bound hendaumel is 
delivered at Horticultural Hall, Boston, last covers, The edition, being limited, boyers will 
OF THE winter, Which were publlehed in full nowhere do well to tend In thelr orders ar ones, 
" Hye NI pee Met e sh: 1 0 FOR 1573, Addrees te Publirhers, 
80, ar conte stage. lago i» nu ru 

Man Called Jesus Christ, prepaid ‘by the pur basos, the volume will be nt 4 n É 

EMBHACING deni by express aL hie expense, Addresa HENRY W. BELLOWS, gEviren, New York, 


THE INDEX, 
Daawsn 85, 


WHI endeavor, not only to matulaln tle present 
Tormpo, Onio. 


HIB PARENTAUE, uu TOUTE, Me URIOINAL DOC- reputation ue 


TRINES AND WORKS, HIM CAREER A4 A FUD- 
LIC TEACHER AND VHYRICIAN OF THE PEO- 
ThE. 


ALSO, 


THE NATURE OF THB UBEAT CONDPIRACY AU AINET 
SIM; WITH ALL THE INCIDENTS OF NIS TRAG- 
ICAL DEATH, GIVRN ON BNTIRITUAL AU 
THORITY, FROM BIIRITH WHO WENE 
CORTEMPORARY MORTALH WITIL 
JEKUS WHILE ON THE KANTH, 


By Paul and Judas, 


THE 


AGENTS WANTED 


rok 
West of the Rocky Mountains. 


A full, faithful, and reliable hlatory of that vaet 
reglon of our country, «o ficti IN ROMANCE AND 
NATUMAL WONDERS, Inclnding the MODOC 
COUNTRY, so stubbornly defended. by Capt. 
Jack. The work will be read with deep Interet 
by tbonsande who have sought In valn for Fall 
and correct Information perlalnſug te the Pacific 
Slope. IHugtrated with 180 encraviuge, the 
rarest and cholcest Cabinet of Beauty and 
Wonders ever transferred to paper, For Mustra 
fed elrealar and term», addrens 


ONE OF THE BEST WEFKLY JOUTINALS OF 


BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


Religion, Literature, 
and Art 


Science, | Tax Otpxer Reronw Joumun n rex Un 


STATES, 


Te publiehed 
Now published in thia country, bot to fnlttil, 
more completely (hen ever before. [rs part of the 
Work of supplying the American people with the EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
Best Thonght on the Highest and, 


Most Vital Themes At 


THROUGH 
Alexander Smyth, Medium, 


of Philsdelphia, by the spirlta faking posseselon 
hour in every twenty-four, 

weurping all his powers, giving a continued 
verlies of well connected scenes, presentlunz 
ry, characters, and personages, dialogue 

and actione in tholr regalar order aud succes- 


of him abont one 


scene 


elon, embracing al] the moet Important pereona- 
dus and the incidenta which occurred during 
the sojourn of Jesus while upon earth, There 


was probably no book ever written in which 
wbch perfect Mfc-plcturen occur; every clly and 
country village, every river, brook, and mwona: 
ain, and scenery lu general, la so vividly por- 
trayed that sn actual Journey rough tha sonn 
he 
characters ld this nnexampled drama ore so 
2 0 portrayed, that, as you are introduced 
uiurn, you seem well acqnainted and 
delighted with your company, and the many 
ps of Interest you are caljed tu visit. ‘The 
X la replete with Interest from beginulng to 
und, and had already passed through ecveral rdi- 
tions when the plates were entirely destroyed in 
since then we have had à very 
reat demand forthe work from our subseribers 
and the trade. Tho editlon abot t be leeued 
will de far superior !u mechanical appearance 


print n 
large edition 1o enable tis 10 supply ernndli ur- 


(ry could hardly be more interesting. 


fo each 


tho Great Fire. 


lo any of Ite predeceusorá and we vA! 


ders and al! new demanils. 
18 mo. 855 pages, cloth bound, 
Price $2.00; postage free. 
„or salo wholesale and retall b. 
Wehers, the Religio-Philosuphical 
257 1 Adams St. & 6th Av., Thicag 


Tur 


Y, 


E Li 
Kirana Dance Music, 


The ghove 3 hooks are lor Tar ro, nnd 
are full of the bright, wide awake, rasy Toneic, 
pa tent hard. to play, and is eu delightful to 

anere. 


t g $ E 5 
Ihe Fub-| "Phe above books mailed, port paid, Pa he re- 


"ubllshlug 
.—When you order, i 
j y er, gay yon saw thie in 


tall price. 
0. Ditson & Co., C. H. Ditson & Co., 
Borrom, 71 Broapwar, N. Y. 


WM. FLINT & CO., 
Phila., Penn.; Cin., Ohio; Alianta, Ga.: or- 


Sprtugneld, Maan. 


l'ieuse atate thepaper you FAW thls Ii. 


Dollar Music Books. 


$ = t * $ LJ 
ULARRKE,N DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR, 


FOR REED ORGANS, 


(. RK EN DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR, 


JANOFORTE, 


FOR 
CLARE'S DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR, 


"OR VIOLIN, 


Three very attractive and nseful Instruction 
Woka; derten for (howe who wish totnke n 
partial and easy conrac.— Fall of bricht popalar 
muse for practice, thus firey iwo contuluiny exch 
nearly zu tones. and ihe luer 120 (ines, beshies 
exercises, 


* $ $ 
91. 


For Violin, or Ktore and Piuno. 


3 t t Li 
Winners Violin nnd Finte Duette, a 
Vor 3 Violins, or? Flutes or Viet and Flute. 
4 $ * Li * 


Winner» Band of Fowr | Nearly ready] 81 


Envy Muartette for Viulln or Flü'e,Corner nr 
Clarionet, ond Vnd Violin or Viollucelty. 


Of bolli general and particular Interest. in all de 
periments of human life, To this end, epeclal 


arrangements have been entend (nto whih able 


writers and correspondents to keep the columns 
of Tor Linggar Cnnirmias supplied, during the 
year 1873, with apleasant variety of ood arti 
eles and letter? on the most stirring toples of the 


day. 
The several departments of the 


pnper-—F er 


LOWwsiEP OF TR SPOUT; Urn CONTRIBUTORS: 
Bruxas or tak C'ImEC; OmU NAL, AND SELECTED 
AumiCLES; Orn Livetany Keconb; EbiTORIAL, 


AND GENERAL, CUIUIMSPONDENCE 


Tus WERK’! NEws—ECCLKHIASTICAL, POLITICAL, 
; Orn Toya’ 


AND Gints; Ove Serie Reconn; Tie Fine 
Agta—will each receive the epecint care of the 


have been placed ; and ne effort will 


gentlemen and ludlea under whose charge (ley 


be spared to 


provide A WEEKLY FAMILY JOUR- 


NAL Worthy of the Patronage of 
American Homes, and of the 


En- 


Ughiened Ninetecth Century. 


Price of Subscription, 83 per Am- 
num, Payable in Advnnce, 


Upun application by letter. specimen copies 


will alwaye be «ent free. 


Jos. N. Hallock, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 66b, 
114 Naseau Street, Now 


York City. 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HUSTON, MANY., 


Iy Josan P. MENDUE. 


Euren Br Ionics S5AVEE. 


Price, 13.00 per annum. Single 
Centa. Specimen Coples erni, on 
Two-Cent Stamp 10 pay the poelage. 


Bova 
oe 


The "INVESTIGATOR" fe devoted lo the Mb 
sal caure ju Religion; or, iu other words, i» 
Universal Mental Liberty.’ independent in wl 
discu oe, discarding su, 
what never can be Enotes, t devotes 1 
to things of thie world alone, aud 
next, if thera be one, to (hoec who he 1 the 
lts unknown ehores. Belleving ibat Itir be Mi 
tPorid, it confines iteelt to things of this Leis 


a 
for a eupport from those who are fond of Sand 


rong. reading, 
oes len oat. and a somit Fetal "Toeraal. 


Header! please send your eu 
months orone year; and 1862047 not. is oii 
with the way ihe "INVE GATOR’ 
Gncted, we won'| ssk you to contíane with of 
any longer., 


Three Dollars a Year. 


Vorume 4- 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES, 


4, Mo—M. A. McCord, President; J. Galllon, 
a og Mont; P. A. Lofgreen, L. La Grille, Secreta: 
E. K. Tame, Treasurer, 
Rogers, President ; A, Davis, J. W. 

. P, Titeomb, G. A. Bacon, 

seeretAriex; J, A. J, Wileox, Treasurers R: II. Ran- 
ney, F. W, Clarke, H. B. Storer, Executivo Commit- 


lee. RA: 
Eu Omo.—W. II. Crowell, President; J. E. Ci- 
be, Vier President; A. Gilding, Feeretnry s: E. Wood, 
Treasurer; I. B. Crowell, M. A, Giddings, D. D. Holmes, 
Execullve Committee, 

SAS Jose, CALA J. Spencer. President; I, Magon- 
helmer, Vice President; J. I. Match, Secretary ; Wm. 
Fischer, Treasurer; A, C, Stowe, C. G Hoadly, R. P. 
Thomson, Executive Committe. 

Torneu, IOWA -A. dp President; M. Hrungr, 
yim President! E. S. Berkley, Secretary; A. W. 
Harbaugh, "Trensurer ; L. Westover, J. Bruner, W. 
Krause, Executive Commlttee, 

VINELAND, N. J.—L, Bristol, President; E. Dickinson, 
E. B. Duffy, Vico Presidents; E. G. Blnbalell, Keere- 
tary: S. M. inte, Treasurer; John Gage, D. A. Mux- 
wil, E. G. Blaisdell, D. L. Kotler, A. C. Bristol, P. T. 
W. Campbell, Executive Committee, 

JrscrioN VILLE, New.—J. W. Eastman, President ; Jas, 
H. Smith, Vice President; Isaac Baldwin, Treasurer; 

k ey, Becretary. 

AE RA R.S, Wilson, Present: 1, A Griffin, 
Secretary; J. N. Haws, II. l'unceonst, P. Julien, Execu- 
ive Committe. 

DROIT, Mick W. R. IH, Prosilent; A. T, Gireetson, 
secerlary ; J. W. Watkins, Treasurer. 

— — — —' 


In the Galla Religion. 


HY PROFESSOR F. W, NEWMAN. 


ries ; 
N, MAGS. —J. M. TB, 


The Gallas are a people who live to the south 
of Abyssinia, in a very low state of civilization. 
The facts concerning their religiou here adduced 
are drawn from the writings of Lorenz 'l'ut- 
whek,—"Dictionary sud Grammar of the Galla 
Language, Munich, 1844-5," Probably more has 
heen learned concerning them in these twenty- 
five years past, either by new iutercourse, or by 
studying the numerous MSS, of Karl'lutschek, 
who died maturely. His brother Lorenz, 
who hus edited the Grammar and Dictionary, 
was ilrawn. into African philology by nothing 
but the death of Karl; and professes (iu 1544) 
liis inability to use to advantage the large mate- 
rials left in his hands. A sketch is here given 
of the very interesting avcount, in order to give 
the reader coufidenve that the documeuts here 
" teres him, however fragmentary, are uu- 
theutic. 

Duke Maxiniilian of Bavaria redeemed four 
young negroes at au African slave mart, and 
brought them to Germany for education, suppos- 
ing them to be three Nubians and one Abyssin- 
iam He weured for their tutor a young Jurist, 
Karl Tutschek, who had been distinguished in 
linguistic study, and was acquainted with Sans- 
krit, Hebrew, aud Arabic. After about ten 
weeks, Tutschek at length. discovered that they 
were neither Nubian nor Abyssinian ; that three 
of them had only heen a year away from home, 
aul were of excellent eapacity. The youngest 
hud forgotten most of his language and of his 
people, and was depressed in mind by the cir- 
Amnsbauee. They belonged to the four uations— 
inlls, Umale, Darfur, and Denka—nnd commu- 
cated with one another, very imperfectly, in 
"ugar Arable. After awhile, he excited in 
hem the desire to impart to him all that they 
‘wuld tell of their homes und countries, some- 
ines in reply to direct questions, sometimes in 
niected narrative suggested by him or origin- 
led hy themselves, "he Tutselleks do not hesi- 
^ie lo ascribe to some of these compositions, 
thich were wholly oral, “great solidity and ele- 
ate ua to style, contexts, und arrangement," 
otwithstanding the youth of the narrators. 
“ez accounts for ibis by reminding us that 
» Art of relating ls cultivated by oriental peo- 

[by illiterate people?], and that those chil- 
id of Nature are from earliest childhood emin- 

Wy observant of external things, and close! 

‘united with the circumstances of their vil- 
ve and tribes, 

lief sud 


* Akaf: 


Karl Tutschek directed his 
first to the Galla language, spoken 
e, Which appeared to be best voenlized 
est; but Lorenz applies to the Yumale 
Jm (July Jordan Aré) the epithet highly 
108 Three volumes of his dictations were in 
pees hands when he wrote. He mdds that 
10 Ane the prnises that have been be- 
on their sterling worth as to form and 
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contents, nnd bear the impression of mature 
figment and critical truth.” They are divided 
nto such as are the reproduction of the excellent 
memory of Jalo, and such as are his own free 
compositions, Jalo declared himself to be the 
nephew of Wofter Mat, hereditary king of the 
Yumales, But the Gallas alone here concern 
us, 

On Jannary 2, 1841, ina sitting of the philo- 
sophieal class at Munich, Karl Tutachek read a 
report of his investigations, nud Inid before it a 
tolerably — Dictlonary of the Galla lan- 
guage, a sketch of the Grammar, and many die- 
tations, prayers, and songs. He had recelved 
from M. Jomard of París treatise of the Galla 
language, extracted from the bulletin of the 
Geographical Society, August, 1830, which in 
many ways confirmed bis own results. He 
even found in it prayers of the Gallas, nearly 
agreeing with those dictated by Akafede. What 
was better still, he gained two months’ Inter- 
course with a second Galla named Otshu Aga, 
who had been delivered from: slavery by Mr, 
Pell. By him not only all that he had learned 
was confirmed, but materials were given for 
comparing two dialects of Galla, and the num- 
ber of dictations, prayers, and songs was in- 
creased. Otshu and Akafede presently became 
warm friends, and at Tutschek's suggestion, eu- 
tered into correspondence. Hereby he got four- 
teen letters, valuable alike for philology aud for 
exhiblting the mind and soul of the correspond- 
ents. Further, through Otshu, an African girl 
hy namo Bililo was introduced to Tutschek. 
She had been npe Abyssinian, but was 
really from the Galla country Guma, and had 
inaght Otshu Aga mauy of her songs, which 
Tutschek noted down. A fourth native Galla, 
Aman Gonda, who had been brought to Euro 
by Duke Paul of Wirtemberg, was visited by 
''uschek, He bad been n magistrate under the 
service of his prince, had been better educated, 
and appeared to speak his own language cor- 
rectly. For these reasons, Tutschek set much 
value on his communications. 

The cliief occupations of the Gallas nre agricul- 
ture aud cattle-tending; but subordinate to these, 
in their villages, are weavers, tuners, potters, 
leather-cutters, aud workers in metal, who furn- 
ish warlike implements. ‘The form of govern- 
merit is royalty; but, as separate tribes have dif- 
ferent kings, the king seems to be not much 
above the Rab chieftain. The royalty is gener- 
ally hereditary, but is occasionally changed by 
election. Their religion is a monotheism, pene- 
trating deep into all practical life, but obscured 
(says Lorenz Tutschek) hy many superstitions. 
This is only to be expected; but no superstition 
appeurs in his specimens of their prayers wbicb, 
with a few yerbal changes of mere English din- 
leet, are the following :— » 


MORNING PRAYER, 


© God, thou hast brought me through the 
‘night in peace; bring thou me through the day 
in peace! Wherever I may go, upon my way 
whieh thon madest peacenble for me, O God, 
lead my steps! When I have spoken, keep oi 
calumny |falsehood ?] from me. When I am 
hungry, keep me from murmuring. When I am 
full, keep me from pride. Calling u Joh thee I 
pass the day, O Lord who hast no Lor 

EVENING PRAYER, 

© God, thou hast brought me through the day 
in peace; bring thou me through the night in 
peace! O Lord who hast no Lord, there is no 
strength but In thee. Thou only hast no obliga- 
tion. Under thy hand T pass the day; under 
thy hand I pass the night. Thou art my 
Mother; thou my Father. 


LITURGY 
After the Sufferings of « Bloody Invaston. 


Good God of the earth, my Lord! thou art 
above mo, I um below thee. 

When misfortune comes to us, then, ns trees 
keep off the sun, so mayest thou keep off 
misfortune, My Lord! be thou my sereen. 

Calling upon thay Pens the day, calling upon 
thee I pass the night. 

When this moon rises, forsake me uot, When T 
rise, I forsake not thee. Let the danger pass 
me by. 
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God my Lord! thou Sun with thirty rays! when 
the enemy comes, let not thy worm be killed 
upon the earth, but keep him off; as we, see- 
ing u worm upon the earth, crush him If we 
like, or npare bim if we like. Aa we tread 
upon and kill a worm on the earth, &o thou, 
if it please thee, crushest us upon the earth, 

God! thou t, holding the bad and the Led 
in thy hand. My Lord! let us not be klMed, 
We, thy worms, are praying to thee. 

A mau who knows not evil and good, may not 
auger thee. But if once he knew it, and 
was not willing to know it, this is wicked. 
‘Treat him as it pleases thee. 

If he formerly did not jearn, do thou, God my 
Lord! teach him, If he hear nol the lan- 
guage of men, yet will he learn thy lan- 


guage. 

God! thou hast made all the animals and men 
that live upou the earth. The corn also 
Dn ihe earth, on which we are to live, 

ou bast made. Thou has given us 
strength, Thou has given us cattle and 
corn, We worked with them and the seed 
w up for us. x 

With the corn which thou hadst raised for us, 
men were satisfied. But the corn in the 
house hath been burnt up. Who hath burnt 
the corn in the house? Thou knoweat. 

If I know one or two men, I know them b 
seeing them with my eye; but thou, even if 
thou didst not see them with the eye, know- 
est them by thy heart. 

A single bad man has chased away all our peo- 
ple from their houses, The ehildren and 
their mother hath he scattered, like a flock 
of turkeys, hither ani thither, 

The murderous enemy took the curly-headed 
child out of his mother's hand and killed 
him. ‘Thou hast permitted all this to be 
done, But why so? Thou knowest. 

The vorn which thou raisest, thou showest to our 
eyes. To it the hungry man looketh and is 
comforted, Yet when the corn bloometh 
thou sendest into it butterflies and locusts and 
doves. All this comes from thy hand, Thou 
hast caused it, But why so? Thou know- 


est. 

My Lord! spare those who pray to thee, Asa 
thief stealing another’s corn is bound by the 
owner of the cory, not so bind thou us, O 
Lord! But thou, binding the beloved one, 
settest him free by love. 

If 1 am beloved by thee, so set me free, 1 entrent 
thee from my heart. If I do not pray to 
thee with my heart, thou hearest me not. 
But if I pray to thee with my heart, thou 
knowest It, and art gracious unto me, 

'The inquiry suggests itself, How old is this re- 
ligion of the Gallas? It contains no trace of 

ohammedan, nor yet of Christian, influence. 

God is, in their belief, as Lorenz Tutschek ob- 

serves, the One Supreme, almighty, all-knowing, 

all-wise, and all-good. No prophet, no angel 
appears. If the rellgion were an independent 

— — originated in modern times, Thelam su- 

perseding Polytheism, one might e L some 

s name to be connected with it. Prima 

acie, the probability seems rather to be that it 
is contem neous with Hebrew Theiam and 
akin with the old Abyssinian religion ; perhaps, 
also, with that of Sheba, which was the south 
east corner of Arabia. 

In a paper read before the Philological Society 
of London in 1847, I tried to show the relation 
of the Galla verb and pronouns to those of other 
known tongues; and claimed for tho language & 

lace in the class which Pritchard has styled 

ebrreo-African. This class, besides the group 
related Sox 4 Arabic ana Het compis 
the Abyæinian language, those of Moun as 
and the Great Western Desert (of which 
the Zouave is now the best known), and perhaps 
even the ancient Egyptian. 

We know that the old Abyssinian language, 
called the Gheez, differed little from Hebrew, 
and that there was au ancient sympathy be- 
tween the Hebrews and Sheba ima Jewish 

rinces ruled, in the tme of the Maccabees); also 

Between Judea and Abyssinia. It may be 

thrown out for further inquiry, whether ibly 

a common Theism was maintained, s thousand 

years before the Christian era, in these three 

countries, and also in that of the Gallas. 


HE INDEX. 
her own laws and sublime truths, which, when | to the indisputable fact that, while the claim of 


TWEEN MORALITY AND 
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BY MORRIS EINSTEIN 

we judicio inquire into the nature 
of Morani — eien we find a yasny 
ter rence, and even aptagonism, 5 
keen them than most 1 8 
ready to admit. Morality is simple, easy to 
comprehend, and therefore without difficulty de- 
finable to the comprehension of everybody. 
It is, furthermore, the judge and monitor in our 
inmost nature, that judges our thoughta and sen- 
timents, urges us oD to purify them, encour- 
us to perform those acts which she recog- 
izes as right and good, be the r 
what they may, and admonishes us ns s ugly 
to free ourselves from every Impure thought and 
sentiment, and to abetain from any and every 
act that she recognizes as wrong and bad. On 
our conf ng to her laws, she manifests her 
approval by the aweeteat peace and the happiest 
satisfaction and contentment in our heart; as 
she also manifeste her disapproval on our trans- 
ng her Jaws, by the most painful remorse 
and unrest of mind. Tnall thia, men, no mat- 
ter what their nationality or culture—the lowest 
ea of humanity and wild savages alone ex- 
cepted—will probably eri for the elementa, 
the general teachings, of Morality are so strongly 
implanted in our nature that they form an inte- 
al part of it, and will, unless prevented "n un- 
Tevombie conditions, naturally develop them- 
selves, requiring no maperantacal revelation and 

no miraculous promptings. š 

Such, however, is by no means the case with 
Religion, Yet, while unable to deny or even 
effectually to dispute the excellence of Morality, 
it nevertheless refuses to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of her laws and the value of moral acts 
unsanctified b; religious authority and unaceonu- 
panied by "Faith." Some, if Dot ull religions 
are even bo antagonistic to Morality as to recog- 
nize Faith alone as the way to perfection and 
happiness ("salvation"), denying to Morality all 
vate uniess falth in uliar dogmas and doc- 
trines sanctions It. hg as this may ap- 
pear to us, it is nevertheless the logical and 
mecessary Spat Goon of the essentially differ- 
ent natures of Morality and Religion. In order 
to account for this antagonism, and decide 
rightly as to the respective claims of the two, 
it will become necessary for us to aualyze them 
more critically, 

But before we attempt this, it will be well to 
recollect that Religion cannot so easily and gut- 
isfactorily be defined as Morality, because it is 
not so definite in Itself, and because its laws, 
dogmas, and doctrines are not so reis or 
generally accepted. Hence almost every theo- 
ogical writer has given us a different definition 
of Religion. Very naturally so, too, I think, 
For education, eurly imbibed prejudices, habits 
of thought, mental qualities, aud u multitude of 
other similar causes exert the greatest influence 
on the individual iu forming his conception of 

lon, inclining him to tbe doctrines of a 
special religion, or mukiug him sceptical. Hence 
even the believers in the same special religion 
ar most essentially in their Individual views 
and conceptions of Religion. And although 
they may all e in ascribing to it, as is gen- 
erally done, a double source and character, yet 
hey vaty again iu materially as to the nature 
of source aud character. Thus, to the most 
intensely religious, to those who claim to be the 
only "truly religious," religion is something en- 
tirely objective—coming to man, avcordiug to 
their theory, by “Divine grace,” or ''super- 
natural revelation." To others, on the contrary, 
it is something subjective: la essential to man, a 
part of hie nature, coming to him by "intuition," 
and its Sects teachings and truths, according to 
some, by supernatural revelation of the 
Delty,—according to others again, partly by 
this, and partly by the assistance of our own 
mental faculties and the revelations in and of 
Nature. These differences of views, ns al- 
ready indicated above, result respectively from 
the more mystical or the more rational turn of 
mind of the different believers, In either case 
however, ns soon a8 a supernatural revelation is 
belleved in and admitted, this “Divine revela- 
tion” must of necessity become superior to any 
power, faculty, knowledge, or truth man may 

$5 or be able io attain. Hence an implicit 
aith in and a life in harmony with this revela- 
tion must be the highest aim of the believer in 
it. Further, as this revelation is supposed to come 
to us from “on high," mere faith in it becomes 
something really aud meritorious, makin 
us indeed the “obildreu of God," his "elect" an 
favorites," the “heirs of his kingdom ;" while 
those who doubt or disregard it become hls ten- 
emlea," must suffer his “displeasure and punish 
ment." Hence not only the reason, bu really 
tion ification, of the ntolerance and paee 
g intensely religious peopl 
individuals of every lg. E peoples aud 


M 
Ari dut P 1 depends on no other 


wn, is Ind 
í and every Inspiration save her Poe gre oial 


- lous" man finds in the simplicity of his faith and 


not obscured by ignorance, &u rstition, or the 


iudices engendered by religious training, nre 
Pr Abl the same in and for ail mcn; for 


are, aa already stated, founded on the very 
awe of man, demonstrable by science and 
| philosophy, and in hnrmony with the deductions 
of rensou, which, with the spontaneous judg- 
ments of morality herself, forms the conscience, 
Of course I mean the true and real, the human, 
conscience, and not the falsely so-called religious 
conscience, which is artificial, the product of ac- 
cidental circumstances: 


But what gives Morality n still higher value is 


the impartiality and unerring correctuess of her 
judgments, the 
sentences, and the never-failing effect on our 
happiness or unhappiness. As repeatedly stated 
in this essay, Mor: 
faculty of man, his reason; and her laws, sus- 
tain 
experience, are conser 


directness and quickness of her 


ity is based on the highest 


as they are by science, philosophy, and 
uenlly the highest man 
It is sho these sublime laws by 


van perceive. 

which she judges our thoughts, sentiments, aud 
actions. 

it is not su 
that, be Indeed of very little value to us if her 
functions ended here, 
means the ease. Conscience (as defined above) 
js always active in our mind, albeit ita voice is 
not always heeded by us; and it either approves 
of our thoughts an 
and u 
us to à 


ighly important ns this certainly is, 
ficient; and Morality migbt, for all 


But this is happily by no 


achtiments, encourages us 
us on to moral actions, or admonishes 
tain from those of which she disap- 
roves and condemus as immoral. Morality, 


furthermore, lends to the conscience such a fine 
sensibility, such an unalloyed happiness or such 
agonizing unhappiness, according as she ap- 
proves or disapproves of our thoughts, senti- 
ments, and actions, that they both in their union 
become the surest and most reliable guides for 


men in all and every situation of life; a whole- 


some humiliation in fortune, u sweet comforter 


in misfortune, au effective consoler in auffering, 

ju, losses, or injustice, and withal such u 

lessing and felicity for the moral man, that 
nothing can be compared with it unless it he, by 
way of contrast, the misery, suffering, and un- 
happiness of the immoral. 
ut what immensely enhanves the high value 

of Morality is the fact that thìs state of happi- 
ness or unhappivess results wpoltaneously from 
our own acts, and accompanies them simulta- 
neously; and that we can by no means escape 
from these inevitable results. The eouscious- 
ness of the certainty of these results of our ac- 
tions becomes thus n new stimulus, and a stron 
one, to the good, (be moral, and a terror and ef- 
fective monitor to the bad, the immoral; for 
they both are convinced that this happiress or 
unhappiness is the sure, real, and immediate re- 
sult ot obedience or disobedience to the uever- 
changing laws of Morality. 

It is especially herein that Morality so greatly 
varies from, aud so infinitely surpasses, Relig- 
ion; which receives her laws from « pretended 
supernatural revelation, that itself rests on faith 
alone. This pretended supernatural revelation, 
moreover, emanates confessedly from a Being of 
whose very existence there is not only no evi- 
dence, but whose very nature and essence, if ex- 
isting, surpasses totally all human eomprehen- 
sion. The natural consequence of all this is, 
that all the varíous supernatural revelations (for 
it must be borne in mind that almost ever 
uoted natien of antiquity claimed some Ma 
revelatiou as peculiarly its own) vary most de- 
cidedly from one another, and very often contra- 
diet one another to such a degree that what is 
declared asof the highest importance or most 
sacred and meritorious iu the one, is pronounced 
false, wrong, or wicked by the other, Even the 
teachings of one and the same religion, founded 
on one and the same pretended revelation, fre- 
Car contradict themselves and change their 
character, form, and meaning iu course of time. 
For each of these various revelatious is so envel- 
oped in mysteries, and so mixed up with human 
additions, alterations, interpolations, forgeries, 
fables, and legends, that volumes upon volumes 
of commentaries have been necessary, and the 
wisest men's wits have been taxed to the utmost, 
to explain it and define the ‘true sense" of its 
teachings. After all these pains have been 
taken, we still find that what is really fine, true, 
ond in them is taught much more plainly 
by Morality; while what is puerile, false, or bad 
in them, and only that, is properl their own. 
Thus it is often fouud, even in what are gen- 
erally cousidered the best of religions, that the 
most important doctrines nre false, imaginary, 
or even objectionable, when tested by the pure 
Nght of reason and the sublime standard of 
Morality. 

True, it is claimed by the advocates of Revela- 
tion and the votaries of Religion, that the “relig- 


the consciousness of his 'treligiousness" nn equal 
happiness and sutisfaction to that which the 
merely moral" man fiuds in Morality and in 
the approval of his own conscience, But, waiv- 
ing now a more critical examination of the cor- 
retine or incorreciuess of this claim, and avold- 
og the lengthy tec! dissertation to 
which it must lead, 1 would only call attention 


bappiuess of the former ts based on 
and is thus at least very liable to be illüsory and 
imaginary, that of the latter is founded in the 
very nature of his being, hls real cousecionsn 
an 


life, that we may travel it and stumb 


belief merely, 


the harmony and agreement of all his high! 


est faculties, The former, furthermore 
happiness on a dubious future — whine 
e 

himself, resulting from and inevitabl 

his own actions. Thus Religion ma; y dk vins 

ually often docs, make fanatics of us; Moralit 

never. The latter can only make us 4 

fectly human, better men and women. Religion 
ity, 


atter is sure of It here, since he finds itin 


„u it act- 


more per- 
nay must, make us intolerant; Mor 


may 

on the contrary, more philanthropic, hui 
tolerant, and fotbesrini. Reli in may (7 
us infatuated anchorites, '*crucifying the flesh! 
and despising the world and ourselves; Morality 
will teach us how to live rightly, 
ful to ourselves and to others, how to fect 
ourselves and the world we live in, and 
make it a happy abode for ourselves mid our 
fellow-beings. 
Jats leading those astray that follow it; Mor- 
ality, however, is a brich 


how to be use. 
ow Lo 
eligion, then, is but an ignis 
t, glorious Juminary 


that sheda its beneficent rays on tbe pet of our 
e uot, 
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CHAPTER NNII.—( Continued.) 

That brings me to my shipnmates, of whom 
you'll expect some sort of description. There 
was only one first cabin passenger besides Maber- 
ley—a queer, foolish young fellow, who smoked 
a great deal, and delighted in all sorts of cecen- 
tricity, He actually cut off the legs of his trou- 
sem above the knees, and went hopping about 
the deck in those extemporized knickerbock- 
ers, like a preposterous bird, I think he must 
have been half crazy. The steerage and in- 
termediate contained over a hundred of us ple- 
beians— English, Irish, German, and miscella- 
neous. But perhaps I — ge to aay somethin: 
first about the officers and crew, especially as 
can dismiss them very summarily. 

Our captain was n hard-fentured, wrinkled old 
salt from New erp mai U. B., aud a teetotal- 
ler, who swore by General Jackson and talked 
through his nose. The mate T have spoken of 
before—an ill-conditioned, arbitrary beast, who 
hated everything English and was ultra-Yaukee 
in his conceit of his own country. He 
the passengers as nuisances, and bullied the crew 
most tyrannically. They would have liked to 
murder him. He was a good sailor, though. 
Dick (who made a wonderful caricature of him 
— mine is a likeness) says that all good business 
men must be disagreeable in virtue of their 
efficiency. A 
The second. mate was a burly, stocky, thick- 
set Briton from Newcsstle—not at all a bad fel- 
low—who had been shipwrecked three limes in 
succession, and recently only escaped with life 
from a buriiuk vessel. The sailors called him 
Jonah, which he didu't like. They have a prej- 
udice against na people, approximating 
towards superstition, "They were a rough lot, of 
various nationalities, Dutch and Eo an e 
dominating—all young fellows, and certainly 
not énongl to work the ship without ald from 
the steerage; which in, I think, pretly generally 
calculated upon in vesele carrying emigrants. 
We pulled at the ropes with the rest. One 
suilor, called Frank, a very picturesque, hairy 
fellow, of whom I append a portrait, had been 
aboard a slaver, and told horrid yarns about the 
detestable trafic, of which (be was an Ameri- 
ican) he seemed tothink nothing. He said they 
used to sprinkle tacks among the n lowei 
away between decks, to make them fie quiet, an 
revent the higger aud stronger ones ting 
or room, which damaged the women an chil- 
dren! "The nails, runuing into their un . 
when they stirred, kept them still ; and thony 
this hurt, it didn't spoll them for sale, This, he 
ndded, was the regular practice nowadays; ^ 
fore it was thought of, the owners were pul do 
no end of expense for irons. 4 

But now let us descend into the steerage aN 
pay our ee to the Germans, whore large!) 


the ngers, They 
n the majority amon Vest wr " travelled 


were mostly bound for the far V r 
in companies—a good plan, and one whic e sed 
emigrants (except Mormons) don't seem to m 
adopted, These companies bnd s capi nal 
elected by general vote: a jolly fellow y : 
red af uud a perpetual pipe—1lways 1 
shirt-sleeves and never out of temper, aw 
irri Une! Sn ee pang ma 
e place to which his y 85 E 
was his business to “put them through" as ton 


a tly and economically as possible. He had 
€! Y for their passage, laid in provisions 
wholesale, and, on the voyage, detailed men 
and women to the eooking department; and his 
decision was final in all disputes and quarrels, 
Those over whom he presided were a queer, 

-natured lot, as funny to look at as if they 
iad just stepped out of the pages of a comic Ger- 
man paper. There were odd old men with long 
lalt, [ike tow, or short ap briatles, aud quain 
nutcracker visages; stumpy, harsh-fentured 
young ones, sporting tho stiffest and most prickly 
of moustachios ; skinny old women whose faces 
remind one of Albert Durer’s engravings; plain, 
thick-walsted fraudeins, and unlimited children 
—little flaxen-headed things, curiously like their 
seniors. The men wore extraordinary clothes, 
long coats of green baize with orunmental flour- 
ishes in red or yellow worsted about the ca 
and culi and pockets; short ones of bright blue 
or dirty orange, fitting as light ss if their own- 
em had been melted and poured. into them; 
trousers like skins or as loose as collapsed bal- 
loons; all sorts of bats and caps, und shoes 
well, looking as If the feet wearing them had 
been dipped in Ink and then let dry. Also the 
knobbiest, dustiest boots; aud various kinds of 
dippers, generally decorated with beads or 
iri. As for the women, you must exeuse my 
attempting their costume : like most of my sex 
Į can't describe female attire beyond saying that 
its pretty or the reverse. That of the fraus was 
emphatically dowdy and buy-a-broomish, with 
a tendency to be bulgy, or straight all the way 
down, and to terminate in blue stockings and 
roomy carpet allppers. 

Al'of which peeullarilies, observe, don't pre- 
vent these poor Germans from being very wor- 
tby, industrious folk—about as good raw ma- 
terial, I faney, ns the old world sends here to be 
ground out into citizens of the great republic; 
which boasts, and not without reason, that it 
has a bome for everybody. They all seem to do 
well, to stay and pne You nre quite anr- 
prised, In New York, at the number of German 
»nd Duteh names on the streets and houses. I 
was, too, delighted to identify the localitles men- 
tioned in that famous “IK nickerbocker" history 
{which you could never see the fun of)—how 
litüe I thought, when I first rend it, that I 
should have the luck to come here! I intend, if 
[ have time, to go and LA qoe Communipaw, 
and Sleepy Hollow, and Hell Gate (awful name, 
isn't it?) and other places immortalized by 
Washington Irving—though the people here 
don't seem to think much of 'em. It's always 
wo: when Harry and I went to Stratford-on- 
Avon, we lodged at an inn the landlord of 
whieh had never been inside tlie house where 
Sbakspeare was born. 

But let me get back to my Germans aboard 
the “Cayuga.” They smoked, and talked, and 
sang, aud made the beat o everything, es- 
pecially the cookery, for nothing in the shape of 
load seemed to come amiss to them. Thus they 
ale raw ham, and concocted soups from beer, 
cabbages, potatoes, broken biscuit, beans, peas— 
separate or altogether, In which connection, I 
may incidentally mention that what with pay- 
ing the cook for his valuable services and 
buying bread of bim (highly-flavored with an 
abomination called saleratus), we spent so much 
money that we might have gone cheaper lu the 
first cabin. Never mind! we bad our fun for 
our money, and didn’t repent it, 

There were a few I aboard—perhaps a 
\lozen—though, of course, they generally go by 
way of Liverpool. Most of them had had their 
passage paid on this side of the water, or the 
money remitted to them, by their kinsfolk in* 
Amerlea: à practice which isso common and 
30 generously exercised that it reflects great 
eredit on the kindness and warmth of heart of 
these poor people, whom I'd like to like, if it 
weren t sd evident that they all hate Englisli- 
men aud regard them as their natural enemies. 
There are so many here, In the United States, 
that you wonder how any can be left in their 
owi country. They all seem to thrive, too, and 
are u pretty formidable element in the ever- 

ug cauldron of American politics. Those 
aboard the “Ca; " were so T: d that you 
could have believed Hood's joke about the Eng- 
! sending all their old clothes to Ire- 
lind. They had the half-cunning, half-humor- 
ous faces we are all so familiar with. Some of 
the young women were handsome, but most of 
the old ones seemed to have come into the 
fort ned to sell apples and mumble 
short- Ha at street corners. 

We Britons were too various for è pederal de- 
*nplion, and 1 don't want to catalogue indi- 
viduals. T must, however, find room for one, 
Wh was quite à character on bonrd—the hus- 
tand 9f the woman whom Dick saved from 
"owning. He rather attached himself tous, in 
"nsuence: though I’m not sure that lie ought 
lo bave ed it asa favor, for the pair quar- 
relled like cat and dog throughout the voyage, 
fr We had plenty of opportunities of observing, 

toni their living in 155 te compartment. 

ancy a little man—the shortest I have ever 
en out of a show, for he couldn't have been 
eet not at all bad looking, very good 
extremely conceited ; also ao com- 
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municative that he told every 
listen to him all nbo: prr bee 


ut his personal histo v 
to the minuteat particulars such as you couldn't 
listen to without laughing. Thus we learned 
that he hod been pitehforked into the world at 
a very early age, owing to his mother's second 
marriage; had turned printer's devil; lived up 
all sorts of queer courts and alleys about Fleet 
Street; experienced all kinds of ups and downs 
amid shifty, shabby people; been fallen in love 
with bya woman old enough to he his grand- 
mother, whom he wouldn't Marry and was ob- 
liged to rut away from; was near dying of chol- 
era in a hospi where a beautiful mysterious 
lady came to see him and claimed him ns ber son 
—and everso much more, which would double 
the length of this letter in telling. Ultimately 
he had determined on emigration, with his big, 
black-hnired, sulky-looking wife, who couldn't 
read or write; and who had walked all the way to 
London from “ihe black Country" to be mar- 
ried to him, on the strength of what he called “a 
few idle gallantries" paid to her during his visit, 
as a Mone man printer, to. Wolverbampton. 
Poor little Bowers! notwithstanding hls enor- 
mous vanity and extraordinary stories (or be- 
eause of them), he became a great favorite on 
board : people liked him and played all mannerof 
tricks on him. He was persuaded into sending 
& challenge to Maberley, on the pretext that he 
“took liberties" when Mrs, Bowers necident- 
ally ran into his arms during a lurch of the ves- 
sel; and proposed a duel with pistols, on the hur- 
ricane deck, at day-break, for which the mate 
threatened to put him in irons, And the sailors 
enticed him aloft and then made a “‘spread- 
eagle” of him, by tying him to the rigging, until 
he sang “Rule Brittania" (he was very proud of 
his singing) and "stood" some rum, Also he 
distinguished himself in “chieken-fights,” a 
maritime amusement, which I shall describe for 
the benefit of Frank—who, however, mustn't 
try it ou Mills. The two combatants squat 
down on the deck, with their hands tled at the 
wri and clasping their knees, while a atick is 
under their leg? and across their arms. 
hus pinioued, they are set face to face, and the 
game consists in trying to upset each other, by 
inserting each other's toes under his antagonist's 
boot-soles. As neither can stir without risking 
his equilibrium, and both are utterly helpless 
— overthrown, you may imagine the ab- 
surdity. - 
ina five week's voyage you have plenty of 
time for gettin Uainted. with your fellow- 
ngers; and it is pleasant to obeerve how 
Ind and friendl you me, and how much 
easier It is to like than dislike your fellow- 
creatures, To be sure some of them quarrelled 
occasionally, but there was much more jokin 
and telling stories and reading, chatting, an 
enrd-playlng; and If an Irishman did get his 
blanket aflre by 5 smoking in bed, 
he was put out with a pall of dirty water 
chucked over him—xso no harm came of It. I 
would defy the strongest believer in your cheer- 
ful doctrine of total depravity to go the rounds of 
the steerage of an emigrant ship and witness the 
eneral; good humor, the mutual forbearance, 
he org the best of inconvenieuces,and num- 
berless little friendly offices of poor people not 
long ago entire strangers to each other, without 
thinking there ls some good in human nature, 
after all. And if he sailed with them—say 
across the Black Hole, or deepest spot between 
the Old and New World, on a good, wild night, 
when the wind was shrieking and howling like 
the refrain of gennya “Sisters,” and the 
black, awful sea looked the embodiment of resist- 
less, remorseless cruelty, contrasted with which 
his vessel seemed a mere egg-shell for frailty—I 
shouldn't wonder if he migi tn't go below and 
turn in, loving everybody heartily. We should 
all have been downright sorry at parting, if any- 
body could be sorry at reaching land after so 
much salt water. 
As we got into warmer latitudes and ap- 
ronehed the American continent, the weather 
came magnificent.. I never saw such sunsets 
or such colors, in water. Hy night the sea was 
phosphorescent—all alive with bright sparks, 
which danced and lenped and swirled and eddied 
until they drifted off luto. the great broad track of 
foam in our wake, serpentining out into the 
darkness, By day the waves reminded me of— 
I was golng to say Turner's pictures, but even he 
never painted, although he may have dreamed 
of, such pearly whites, liviug emerald-greens and 
gushes us of submarine sunlight, as we saw 
Sver the side of the Cayuga while all around 
stretched the blue-black, illimitable waters of 
the Atlantic. I used to lean over the stern for 
hours together, thinking of Tennyson's Mer- 
man and Mermaid, and Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies, with my face turned towards you and 
England. Also I had a gloomy satisfaction in 
keeping my watch at London time, so that I 
might Imagine what you were doing. 
[To be continued. ] 


ld truth when thou canst, and for her 
m hated; but know thy individual cause is 
not the cause of truth, and beware that they are 
not confounded.— Goethe. 
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The Sanctuary of Superstition, 


——————— ( 
( —————————— 
ARITIIMETICAL RELIGION.—The following is 
a translation from the Spanish of a printed 
document which was picked up by an officer of 
the U. S. Army, ina room of the palace ooen- 
pea by Lieut-Gen. Scott, while in the city of 
fexico. On the printed sheet was an illus- 
tration of the Crucifixion of our Lord :— 
“Copy af an account found in the Holy Sepul- 
chre of our Lord Jesus Christ, in possession of 


the Holy Pontiff, in hia Oratory, and also 
King Phiti n engraved on a plate of Ager. 
Jt states that St, Bridget, and St. Elizabeth 


Queen of Hungary, having offered u vens xad 
cationto our ‘Lord: Jesus C) K^ and loing esir- 
oua to learn the detaila of the last sufferings of 
the Redeemer, he appeared unto them and spoke 
ar Le = a ess 

“Know ye, beloved daughters, that the sol- 
diers, my captors, numbered 205—that I was 
placed in the custody of 25. They gave me 110 
cuffs to excite me to anger. I received 80 blows 
ou the mouth; on the breast 150; and tied toa 
pillar they inflicted 5070 lashes, flah was 
torn in 101 places, and I received 1600 mortal 
stabs. Bearing the Holy (?) Cross I fell thrice, 
and the blood that flowed from my wounds was 
300,670 drops, i 

„To those who shall aay 7 Pater Nosters and 
7 Aves for the space of 12 years, until the same 
attain the number of drops of blood that I shed, 
I will grant 5 mercies. 

J. Remission of all sins. 

, „. Remission from the tormenta of Purga- 
ory. 

' 3. Should the individual die before the ex- 
piration of the 12 years, he or she shall be en- 
tited to the full benefit of the entire 12. 

“t$, T shall come gown from heaven to earth 
to take his or her soul to my arms, and this 
mercy shall be extended to his or ber relations. 

"5, Those who shall have a copy of this about 
them shall be free from the evil splrit, and shall 
not dle a violent death, Moreover, the devil 
Shall be cast out of every house ng & 
copy of this. Four days before thelr death my 
blessed Mother will descend to earth to bear 
them company and bring them comfort. The 
woman who shall have a copy of this about her, 
* ng in danger of childbirth, shall be safely de- 
ivered. 

The bearer of this must inseribe name and 


date. 
“(Published in Rome, republished in Jalapa, 
by F, Aburto, 1848.)! "— Church Journal. 


SMITTEN BY Gon.—One night this week a 
young man left the Union Methodist Episco: 
Church during services, and, as he pem out, a 
gentleman overheard him that if he never 

t religion until he got it by kneeling at a 

fethodist altar, he certainly would be damned. 
The ‘next night Rev. Mr. Chadwick, the r 
of the ehurch, referred to the above remark, and 
stated that the young man who made it Was 
then speechless, and bis death was looked fer 
hourly.—Covinyton Cor. of Cin. Commercial. 


ABH RECEIPTS. 


For the week ending July 5, 1873, 

Augustus Reeso, $5; A. J. Grover, $3; A. L. Clark, £3; 
Samuel Cole, £3; Wm. M. Docamp G. Rich- 
ardson, $3: A. F. Church, $3; B. H. Marshal, $3; T. B, 
Hkinner, 84; D. Throne, $1; E. D. Larned, Hip; Nein’ 
Littl Jr., #10; C. Smith, 75 cts.; 

Bam , 


8 ue, : 
G Horr, #3; B. H. Tal : 
; A. 0. | 5 on ; Lyman 
Hadsdon, £1.50; Geo. M. Scott, $1.50; O.A. $1.50; 
r. A. Jordan, $2; Wm. Chestnut, $8; Chas. Wilner B; 
P. V. Wiw, $1; T. F. Williams, $3; Marc Thrane, 31. 
Chas. Sower, $2.25; Choa. T. n " 
ets; A. P. Pritchard, $3; Geo. D. Wheeler, $$; Truman 
Van Tassel, $3; A. E, Whitmore, $3; Sara C. Bhalts, $3; 
Eliza Porchnse, $3; C. B. Lusk, ; Oliver Johnson, 
; L G. Warren, Z cte; Wm. J. Lewis, 810; Horace 
; M. A. Karshecdt, $3; S. N. iton, 
Lombard, $3; Henry Rice, $150; David 
Joseph Marxh, fi; Rankom B. Olds, $5; 
E. W. Selgman, $150; H ey 
147 J. 50 ph 
Ira Max well, ; : 


3. K. 8. Dunham, $30; L, K, Paine, fe cte; Sophia 
L8 OX 75 ets.; Wm. J. Flagg, 60 ctu; W. W. Alley, 
25 cts. 

AI) reccipte of casb will be acknowledged as above, and no 
other — sent unless — requested. Porsons who 
do not mee thelr remitlancos acknowledged within three 
weoke aller sending, will please notify as, 

— . E - 
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aaa egot scene, vo epee Bible. It 

[em coy dn Prexdom, Progress, Equal iighte, and 

Brotherly Love. 

in TUE INDEX, editorla) or otherwise, 

Gp np ah cat 

for Bia eil in "very case be distinguished by [he name or 
initiala of (be writer: 


FRANCIS ELLINGWO BROT, | 7 7 Editor. 
LINGWOOD À BROT, $ . 
2 Stevens, p Ansuciate Editor. 


morWINGHAM, ‘THOMAS WHNTWORTR 
T Porren, Ticuann P. HALIOWEIL, 
D. Cueney, Rey, CHAMLER 

W. Newman (Enrland), 

cors D. Conway (England), XH i Contribu- 
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NEW BUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 


F. W. Christern, New York City, One Share *100 
Nach g B. Westbrook, Son man. En. . $ m 
R, C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis, Two Ye 18 
R. W. Bowes, Boston, Manas, One 


— 
DOLLAR DONATION FUND. 


"his fund is to be used, first, In meeting apy den- 
clency In current expenses that may result from the re- 
cent "Index troubles," and, secondly, In such other 
ways na the editor shall find most advantageous Tor tlie 
paper. All appropriations will be reported to the 
Directors. 

Acknowledged with thanks for the week ening 
July 5:— 

7100 each—D, Throne, Edward Ayres, Loulse L. Giles, 
E. S. Dunham, F. A, Jordan, Edward Howland, S. U. 
Morgan, J. C. Hey wood, M. P. Heywoou, George A, 
Hamilton, W. A. Tburston, M. C. Palmer, Chas. Tall- 
ner, VA Subscriber," Sophin By Carter, A. Elawald ; 92.00 
each—Chas, H. White, Jas, W. White, F. S. Allen, D. 
Lyman; £5. each—Charles Storrs, Edward Wiggles- 
worth. 


— —-— 
“PLEASE RENEW I" 

Bills have just been sent from THE INDEX 
Office to more than a thousand subscribers to 
the paper whoee terms have recently expired, 
and to various other parties owing money to the 
Association. Every one of these who promplly 
remits the amount helps to repair the damage 
of the past six months; every one who neglects 
to do this helps to increase the damage by per- 
petuating it. Itis hoped that the paper can be 
enlarged again very soon; but If not, the $3.00 
now paid will cover a proportional term of sub- 
scription, 


— -c —— m 
A RARE CHANCE FOR CLUBS. 


To clubs of three or more new subscribers, 
THE INDEX will be sent for one year at $2.00 
each, provided $2.00 are remitted with the name 
in every case, This offer does not include old 
subscribers, and ít is limited to the first duy of 
September. The names must be all new, and 
must be sent in by September 1. 

Here is a splendid chauce for all disinterested 
friends of Tae INDEX and its ideas to increase 
its circulation. For a few weeks only the above 
offer whl stand. Among our subscribers ure 
many earnest and active women who pro- 
foundly sympathize with the paper. We appeal 
especially to them (o form clubs every where, 
Who will respond? Roll up the lists! 


— —— 
THE REMOVAL OF THE INDEX. 


The following generous letter explnins itself: 
"NEW HARTFORD, Oneida Co., N. ., 
June 29, 1873. | 


“Dear Sir,—Though not qualified to jud, e o 
the comparative advantages of New Von end 
Boston, and havin consequently no preference, 
I shall be prepared to give $5.00 towards the en- 
re of A WHE INDEX to either 
field, as soon as 1 nm potifled that contributions 


to that AUN are In order; and am very re- 
spectfully, i WII. DobdEUN. 
MR. Annor.“ 


In response we would sny that such pledges ag 
the above are entirely “in order," and will be 
very gladly received. So important to the future 
prosperity of the paper and the increase of its 
influence, so essential to the success of its at^ 
tempts to carry forward the religious. develop- 
ment of this country and the world iu the diree- 
tion of a larger practical freedom and higher 
spiritual truth, do we consider the establishment 
of Tug INDEX in a Place where its roots can 
strike deep, that we Propose to spend several 
weeks in direct personal efforts to accomplish 


THE INDEX- 


this result. Before this reaches our readers, we 
shall le on our way eastward, hoping and ex- 
pecting to find cordial co-operation in an under- 
taking which is not ours, but freedom's and 
truth’s. Whoever is willing to belp it onward 
should write immediately bow much he will 
contribute to the removal, to the address of 
UF, E, Abbot, care of Charles Vaughan, Esq., 
Cambridge, Mass." It will be possible to gel 
ulong in Toledo with Ti INDEX ut the reduced 
size, without regular contributors, and with a 
stationary or very slowly increasing circulation ; 
but if the paper is lo become a felt power in 
moulding publie opinion and arousing publie ac- 
tion In behalf of “liberty and light,“ it must be 
helped out of the difficulties into whleh it has 
been most treacherously betrayed, established 
in Boston or New York, and enabled to resume 
the enlarged size, to concentrate in its pages the 
genius and earnestness of the best minds, and by 
its intrinsic excellence to command the enthusi- 
asm of its friends and the dismay of ils enemies, 
Frankly, we confess that we shall be grently dis- 
appointed and disheartened, if our hard work of 
the past three years and a half has done noth- 
ing to stir up a spirit of courage, devotedness, 
and willingness to give and to do, in the hearts 
of American liberals, It will be humiliating in- 
deed if free thought shall prove to be lucorrigi- 
bly Inferior to Christianity in public-spiritedness 
and noble liberality for the noblest ends. By no 
fault of ours, THE INDEX now needs money to 
do its great work greatly: it is unnecessary to 
expatiate here on the why or the wherefore, but 
that is the fact. Shall it be left to struggle alone 
out ot theslough, or perhaps be abandoned in it? 
Or shall the men and women who comprehend 
and welcome the extreme word of radicalism 
prove that their hearts are as large as their heads 
are clear? 


— ——— 9d ————— - —- 
“SORE, SICHLY MORALITY,” 


Senator Carpenter's recent speech at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, is the high-water mark of mod- 
ern “corruptionism.” As reported, it is a brazen 
defence of the Crédit Mobilier nnd “back salary 
grab" transactions, The closing portion of 
it reads thus: 

"Washington left the impress of hia character 


upon his own and succeeding generations, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Hamilton, and others gave an 


impulse to public thought, and fixed a standard 


of public virtue under which we have grown to 
bea great and happy people, But it was left for 
Oakes Ames to lift the standard of publie virtue 
clean out of mortalsight. ‘Things which, viewed 
In the light of our Savior's teachings, aud esti- 
mated by the standard of Christian morality, are 
as harmless as the coig of à dove, nre larce- 
uies, mortal sins, in the light of 1473, and esti- 
mated by the standard of alarm and fright 
created by Oakes Ames and the Crédit Mobilier 
investigation. Eirthquakes sometimes come 
and storms sometimes rage, but the earth will not 
always rock nor rains always fall, and we ma 
hope that the present sore, sickly morality will 
sometime give place to the manly and healthy 
Virtue tuught by the Master of Nazareth,” 

It will take more (han the teachings of the 
“Master of Nazareth" to extirpate the “present 
sore, sickly morality," by which is meant the in- 
dignation of the people at the proceedings de- 
fended so audaciously by the honorable Sevator. 
It is bad enough when the United States are dis- 
graced throughout Europe by the misconduct of 
our Commissioners at the Vienna Exposition, — 
when the American minister to England is 
mixed upina fraudulent mining scheme into 
which the British publie have been inveigled to 
the extent. of £1,000,600, —when General Fre- 
mont stands convicted by the French courts, and 
sentenced to five years! imprisonment, for a 
“complicity in a gigantic fraud by which bun- 
dreds of poor French peasants were induced to buy 
Worthless bonds of a bogus Texan railroad, on 
the strength of a forged certificate hut it is in- 
tolerable public shame when a member of the 
United &tates Senate openly scoffs at the “sore, 
sickly morality’ which refuses to admire the 
pillaging of the Treasury by himself and his as- 
sociales as ati illustration of the "manly and 
healthy virtue" indicated by “our Savior's teach- 
Inga!” Tf this is the virtue commanded by the 
Christian gospel, eo much the worse for the gos- 
pel The only hope for America la the fact that 


politicians guilty of such “virtue,” and such de- 
fence of it, are now unpityingly dragged from 
the Nazarene skirts to whieh they cling, and sel 
in the pillory of the public contempt; and that 
their political prospects are even. more “sore aul 
sickly" than the “morality” from Which {hey 
fied to take refuge behind the "Bavjor," Vules 
public opinion now gets well cured of its rever. 
ence for the "Christian stalesmauship” which 
lies and steals in the name of the “Master of 
Nazareth,” the destiny of the Republic will be 
one from which every true patriot may well 
avert his eyes. The gospel now needed by this 
country is not the Christian one, but rather, as the 
New York Nation same months ago faithfully 
pointed out, the gospel of common honesty, 
Away with the canting lypoerisy which 
uses the name of Jesus to obfuscate the public 
conscience, and seeks to clothe naked 8wWitidles 
with the ranctities of a still powerful superet. 
tion! Itis high time to come back to the sim- 
plicity of radicatiam, and learn to see nothing 
sacred but the homely virtues of (ruth fulness, 
justice, uprightness, fidelity, honor! 

— — 

4UAKER REVIVALS. 


“Hor me tlie silent reverence, where 
My bretliren gather, slow und eain," 
Wiirrripu, 

Where is gone the dignity that marked the 
"Friends' Meetings" of other days? The 
thoughtful silence, the Jong patience, the geii- 
tleness, the solemnity, the pauses? The great 
cathedrals of Europe, on whose stillness a thou- 
sand worshippers make searee n ripple, are 
hardly so peaceful as those serene occasions, 
No matter what was suld or done, there was re- 
freshment in what was left undone and unsaid: 
the speeches might be dull, but the silences 
worked conviction. The Spirit might not al- 
Ways seem effectual when It moved, but it way 
heavenly when it restrained. 

Does it restrain now? Not a bit of it. Go 
into the great Yearly Meeting at Newport, und 
instead of those grave elders on the high seals— 
or above them and controlling them—you see a 
nervous, feverish, eager mau, in the attire of 
the world's people, and with all the air of un 
excited Second-Advent exhorter, He it is who 
leads the revival, fills up the pauses, cracks the 
spiritual whip over the heads of the timid, the 
doubtful, the modest. There ia no lime (o 
lose," he says; “Jesus is liere—this moment may 
be the last of your lives, Confess liis name be- 
fore men; give yourselves openly to bim, and 
he wil save you." Amid soba and tears, the 
excilement begins Thie old, the young, the 
children, rise eagerly to say that all is right 
with their souls, and to urge each other (o do 
the like. Waiting on the Spirit? That iuspir- 
ing, restraining ‘Inward Light" seems as ole 
tete as the old French monarchy ; it is as super- 
fluous. as Louis Napoleon after the Commune 


¿had set iu. This noisy, spiritual Commune bas 


its day nt last, and there is a feverish excitement 
ju which the Goddess Reason, instead of being 
set up, is thrown down, 

In the older speakers, together with some of 
the Quaker sing-song, there lingers something of 
the old Quaker simplicity. Among the younger 
there is sometimes a real modesty, and you see 
that these mere children have the sense to feel à 
little reluctance to boast of their own spiritual 
victories before an assemblage of five of six 
hundred people, More often they stand up, 
énger and unabashed, Lo “testify,” without an 
apparent struggle. A young girl of seventeen 
stops crunching candy, wipes ber fingers with 8 
very aticky handkerchief, aud rises to prociain 
the sweets of religion; tells her tale in the es- 
tablished phrases, and subsiding, presently re- 
sumes the candy. A child of ten or twelve, 
hear me, who had seemed quite absorbed ina 
new and showy fau, was presently nudged by 
her mother or sister, and sprang up to repent a 
little Sunday-schoo] verse; then reverted to en 
contemplation of the fau again, Other very 
young people offered prayers of great length. 
Often two or tiree began to speak ul once, and 
reluctantly, though courteously, yielded to one 
another. Meanwhile I watched with eagernes 
the revival leader; there was a nervous excite 
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ment about bim that made il impossible for him 
to keep still s single instant—head, eyes, shoul- 
ders, flngers, were all in uneasy motion. Yet 
iustend of the excitement taking the form of 
absorbed attention, it seemed like the undeyout 
wlicitude of an auctioneer inviting bids, or the 
master of the ring watching the fests of the cir- 
wus, During one of the most zealous prayers 
made by the juveniles, this leader sat with eyes 
open, looking about him, nervously adjusting 
bis hair and his finger nails, noticing the win- 
dows that were opened, the settees that were 
brought In. An average Roman Catholic priest 
in Europe, taklug snuff at the most solemn mo- 
ment of the High Mass, does not impress the 
beholder with more entire incongruity with 
what be represents, than did this leader of the 
revival, 1 do not assert that he was not sin- 
cere; but it seemed the sincerity of a plano- 
tuner, or ab orchestra-leader,—anything but 
tbat of a saint or prophet. ' 

The only eftort 1 saw to calm the excitement 
was when one of the elders, apparently not n 
revivalist, rose to suggest that there should be a 
few moments spent In silence before the meeting 
vlosed. The instant he sat down, a stentorian 
voice burst forth behind him and prayed for the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, in tones 
that might have been heard half a mile. The 
moment he bad doue, the leading revivalists 
shook hands with one another, to close the 
meeting; ns if there was nothing they 80 
dreaded ns that Interval of silence. 

In the evening I went to another similar 
meeting, sill] more excited, und prolonged till 
iale. A new leader had charge of this, and 
seemed to control it by the motion of his hand, 
which he kept constantly in action, like the 
bálon of an orchestra-leader—waving, beckon- 
ing, and pointing. It was accompanied by such 
appeals ns this: „There's a poor trembling soul 
ilown in the body of the house there, Rise up! 
Confess Christ!" And up got the boy or girl, as 
the case might be, and poured out a stream of 
set phrases, sometimes with feeling, sometimes 
without; and often with a slorm of “Amens” 
from all around. It doesn't take long to rise 
aud say thal you love God. There's time fora 
hundred of you to do it! Only submit!“ This 
was (he burdeu of the song. Submit! Give 
t up! This meant iu all cases, Get up and 
talk!" The possibility of any silent commun- 
ion with God; that there could be any self-con- 
veeralion not proclaimed instantly on the house- 
top—this seemed an utterly rejected and ex- 
ploded theory. A more entire extinction and 
disappearance of all that impressed even un- 
lellevers, lu Friends’ Meeting, I cannot imag- 
ine, And I had only the melancholy consola- 
liou of discovering afterwards, in private con- 
versation, that many of the most honored 
Friends were impressed precisely as I was by 
the exhibition, but felt themselves helpless in 
withstanding the current. We ure taking up” 
isaid one of these) the poorest parts of Meth- 
odism, just as the Methodists are laying them 
down, "Tt was n stene” (anid another) "(hat 
would have disgusted Jobn Wesley." 

T. WR 
— — 

In answer to inquiries. concerning the late 
"Index troubles,” we must refer to the adver- 
tement of “The Inside History of the Index 
Asociution,” published on another page. It is 
our Wish to print nothing more on the subject, 
und we have no time to write private letters 
about it; but whoever wants to know the pain- 
ful story will find It fn this pamphlet. 

— so - 

The “Rip Van Winkle” of Mr. Morse, referred 
loelsewhere by Rev. John W. Chadwick in an 
extract we quote from the Liberal Christian, ls 
an artistic work of renl nnd striking merit, 
Which transports the imagination Into n world 
made permanently enchanting by the genius of 
Washington Irving and Joseph Jefferson, It is 
Siicloved In a handsome frame about eighteen by 
twenty-four inches, and makes n charming or- 
nement for the parlor or study wall, The price 
la $15.00, Address S. H. Morse, 25 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 


—— 


THE INDEX. 


EVENING NOTEN. 


BY S. M. MORSE. 


Party politics are likely to receive a staggerin 
illustration in this State this fall, Buter has — 
his will upon being Governor, Grant backs 
him now as he did two years ago, But the Re- 
publican prem is now, as it was then, bitterly 
opposed, How "auti-Butler" journals can give 
him the least support under any circumstances 
isa moral mystery. Hut for all the opposition 
they cau this year muster, he [s likely to receive 
the republican nomination, The adverse opin- 
ion of Sumner and Wilson would have no effbet, 
were it given, Sumner is out of the traces eu- 
tirely, and Wilson's Influence has tapered down 
toun imperceptible point. Butler’s confidence 
In his ability to take the nomination this time is 
amply justified. But will he be elected at the 
polls? Vill the press that has dealt out to bin 
such unmereiful justice tame down and advise 
the people to swallow the dose? And if it does, 
will the honest, intelligent voting population fall 
Into party lines and "vote the straight. ticket’? 
It is hard to believe that the &ober-minded, vir- 
tuously disposed citizens of the Bay Staty will 
do this thing. 

I don't know that it matters very much (to 
come down to hard pan) who the particular man 
we nre to call "governor" may change to be. 
All governors bave this to discredit them: they 
are as “mutter out of place," My interest in 
the affhir centres in noting the demoralizin 
effects of party politics, and it is doubtful i 
there ean be any other, For the sake of having 
"a government," [Individuals are enticed from 
their loyalty to themselves, and thus Is freason 
enthroned iu its worst form in the very citadel 
of our humanity. “Don't stand out on your 
private conviction, ‘Jor populi, vor Dei!'" 
The sum of truth in this old motto is twisted all 
out of it. 

Well, we shall see. My own suspicion is that, 
if Butler ia put on the course, the Democratic 
and Liberal organizations will take advantage 
of the situation aud pronounce for a man who 
will enlist also a sufficient number of the better 
class of the Republicans to elect him, permitting 
the “Essex District” to confine Butler to Con- 
gress, 


I wisit TO COPY the closing page of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting article by Ituskin, pub- 
ished in the Contemporary Review, entitled 
Home, and its Heonomics, 

“No man ever became, or can become, largely 
rich merely by labor and economy. All large 
fortunes (putting treasure-trove and gambling 
out of consideration) are founded either on oc- 
5 . of land, usury, or taxation of labor. 
Whether openly or occultly, the landlord, 
money-lender, and capital employer gather into 
thelr jon o vertain quantity of the means 
of existence Which other people produce by the 
labor of their hands. ‘The effect of this impost 
upon the condition of life of the tenant, bor- 
rower, nnd workman, is the first point to he 
studied,—the results, that is to say, of the mode 
in which Captain Roland Aa his purse. 

“Secondly, we have to study effecls of the 
mode in whieh Captain Roland empties his 

urse. ‘The laudlord, usurer, or labor-maater 
does not and cannot himself consume all the 
menus of life he collects. He gives them to 
other persons, whom he employs for his own Le- 
hoof—growers of Champagne; jockeys; foot- 
men; jewellers; builders; painters; musicians, 
and the like. The diversion of the labor of 
these persons from the production of food to the 
production of articles of luxury is very fre- 
quently, and at the present day very griev- 
ously, a cause of famine. But when the lux- 
urles are produced, it becomes a qulle separate 
question who is to have them, und whether the 
lundlord aud capitalist nre entirely to monop- 
olize the music, the painting, the architeeture, 
the land-service, the horse-serviee, und the 
sparkling champagne of the world. 

“And it i» generally in these days becoming 
manifest to the tenants, borrowers, und laborers, 
that Instead of paying these large sums into the 
hands of the landlords, lenders, und employers, 
for them to purchase musie, painting, ete. with, 
the tenants, borrowers, and. workers had beller 
buy a little musie and. painting for thenisel ves; 
that, for instance, instead of the capitalist 
employer's paying three hundred — pounds 
for a ful] length portrait of himself, in the 
attitude of investing his eapital, the united 
workmen had better themselves pay the three 
hundred pounds into the hands of the ingenious 
artist fora painting, in the antiquated manner 
of Leonardo or Raphael, of some one more re- 
tanny or historically interesting to (hem ; and 
place it where they can 8 see it. And 
again, instead of paying three iundred pounds 
to the obliging lundlord for him to buy u box 
atthe opera with, whence to study the refine- 
mente of musie and dancing, the teuants are be- 
ginning to think that they may as well keep 
their seats to themselves, and therewith pay 
some Wandering Willie to fiddle at their own 
doors, or bid some gray-halred minstrel 


“í "Tune, to please a ni'«enr, 
The harp a king had loved to hear,’ 
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“And similarly the dwellers in the hut of the 
field nnd the garret of the city are beginning to 
think that, instead of paying half-a-crown for 
the lonn of half a fire-placc, they had better 
keep their half-erown in their pockets till they 
van buy a whole one. 

"These nre the views which are gaining 
ground among the poor; and it is certainly vain 
to endeavor to repress them by equlvoeatlons, 
‘They are founded on eternal laws; and although 
their Spal aay long be sled , and their 
promulgation ted us it wi , partly b 
force, partly ly falsehood, can only be «aug 
incalculable confusion and misery, recognized 
they must be eventually; and with these three 
ultimate results: that the usurer's trade will be 
abollshed. utterly; that the employer will be 
pald justly for his superintendence of the culti- 
vation of land when he is able to direct. it 
wisely; that both he, and the employer of me- 
chanical labor, will be recognized us beloved 
wasters, if they deserve love, aud na noble 
guides when they are capable of giving discreet 
guidance ; but neither will be permitted to es- 
tablish themselves any more as ceaseless con- 
duits through which the strength and riches of 
their native land are to be poured into the cup 
of the formatioun of its capital,” 


IskEE THAT Mr. Towne has signified his pur- 
pose in the columna of the Christian Union to 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free." But ns this quotation in 
his mouth does not refer to “Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” must not the readers of Mr. Beecher’s pa- 
per either be the innocent victims of a delusion, 
or, like others of us, extremely puzzled ? 


Tae CHRISTIAN Reaister this week is 
largely devoted to the commencement exercises 
of the Cambridge Divinity School. I notice 
Mr. Lowe's address to the Alumni, in which he 
discusses what it is that goes into the making of 
a true and successful Christian minister. But 
there is Collyer, who appears to have had about 
ns mneh success as any. Ask him, He will 

int with satisfaction to his“ horseshoe.“ Since 

nítarlanism professedly bas no ''body of doc- 
trine” to teach, why is not a good secular edu- 
cation us good an outfit na à young man need 
have?  Anowledge—all he ean muster. And 
then, if he bave a knack at knowing the world, 
he ean minister to some po Mr. Lowe 
proposes that the students go, during vaca- 
tions, and learn the art of pastoral dutles from 
some settled pastor, ‘But won'tit be humdrum 
nnd routine? Native wit, if the man have it, 
will saye him with his “flock.” ‘There Is no 
substitute I speak in behalf of those who have 
yet to endure clerical ministrations, aud hope 
for the day when the people will no longer 
"flock" as sheep to a shepherd, 


I PERCEIVE THAT one of the graduates said, 
"Other men suy beautiful things; Jesus /ived 
beautiful things.” ‘The remark is not new; but 
how utterly without foundation! Jesus is not 
honored by this wholesale slander of the rest of 
mankind. Thousands of souls, I doubt uot, 
have lived and died whose lives were as beautl- 
ful us his. What's the use of worshipping one 
man so blindly! Jf God bas had but one well- 
to-lo moral son in this world's whole his- 
tory, it would seem a3 though there must be 
some taint in the original blood for which he 
was responsible, Let us think better things. 


I sEE'THAT at some meeting of the week Dr. 
Hedge and William Gannett had some discus- 
sion as to the comparative value of the terms 
"Christianity" and "religion," Dr, Hedge 
thought that religion wasa partiality, but Christ- 
ianity embraced a deal outside—was iden- 
tical with decas Gannett thought the word 
religion alone was broader, deeper, and truer, It 
is nut easy to see the force of Dr, Hedge's re- 
mark, when we know that Christianity names 
n sect, and religion is n common term among all 
people. But Christian people will insist that 
their private cup holds more than the ocean, 


Tris MORNING Mr. Alger gave lis farewell dis- 
course. Tle retires from the Musie Hall Society, 
and will, us I judge from his remarks, hereafter 
devote himself to studies and the literature of 
those questions that may be classed more iti- 
cally under the bead of Bocial Science, is dis- 
course indicated this direction. Ie sud; **Look- 
ing into the past, we see the race divided into 
five Classes, kings, priests, warriors, distributors 
and producers, and everywhere we behold the 
lirst two nsing the second two to oppose the fifth, 
and prevent them frum baying wir due share 
of rank in the social polity. How this state of 
things might be changed and au equitable, bhar- 
momſous social state be inaugurated, was ably 
portrayed, The alfendance was large, aud very 
appreciative, 

(Tuis mas BREN n "farewell" day geverally 
with the churehes—vacation begins, and preach- 
ers and people are remanded to the ministrations 
of Nalure. A happy release. Dr. Bartol is re- 

rted as bringing his work to au end for vaca- 
Ton with Hitting words. 1 quote a sentence or 
two: “One seer answering the message from 
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heaven in hia inmost soul is worth more than all 
your eynods and conventions. Be strong in 
yourself, and no great name shall have the dis- 
posal of you." “I auswer the ridicule of the 
sceptic by pointing to the overflowing beauty of 
the world, That beauty Inspires faith. There 
wouldn't have been so much of us if there wasn't 
to be more. So go on with courage and faith. 
Noble action is the pássion of our being. Fresh 
experience is Immortality." 


Communications. 
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FREE RELIGION AND FREE TRADE. 


EDITOR OF INDEX :— . 

Iu your issue of March 4, you say: „The in- 
e ng audacity of the Catholics of this coun- 
try is well illustrated in the attempt lo exempt 
certain Catholic books from United States 
duties. It is inconceivable that the request 
shall be granted. Yet slranger things of the 
kind have happened, especially in New York. 
Let the Committee on Ways and Means be 
watched closely,” A, 

Please reconsider tlie 8 you here take, if 
indeed you are the unbinsed champion of free- 
dom. Why not admit all books free? If the 
Catholics enn get their books ndmitted free, per- 
haps the Protestants will bestir themselves to 
get their religious books also admitted free, 
‘Then others will move, until by and by we shall 
have justice for all. iy it a renson for refusing 
justice to n part that we cannot have it for all? 

Think you Free Religion can thrive exception- 
ally, where freedom ín other matters pertaining 
to the individual is not tolerated ? 

The national tariff is a burden. It is n tax of 
the most exorbitant proportions, levied for other 
purposes thun national revenue, I do not ask 
that THE INDEX discuss the question; but in the 
name of freedom I protest that the advocate of 
Free Religion is comimitied not to oppose free- 
dom of trade, 

Being a Free Religionist, I am also a 

FRER ‘TRADER. 

MILWAUKER, Murch 10, 1878. 

[The wrong we deprecated was the partiality 
of exempting Catholie books from duty while 
Protestant books had to pay il, The State 
should know no distinction of ereed, and permit 
none in the execution of the laws, As to the 
relative merits of the Protective and Free Trade 
policies, no question was raised, and neither side 
was endorsed. The fact is that, while our in- 
stincts incline us to favor freedom in trade as in 
everything else, we are patiently waiting for 
wisdom enough to pick our way through the 
taugled jungle of this vexed subject.— En. ] 

— — — 
EVIL INFLUENCE OF ORTHODOXY UPON 
MIND AND MORALS. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


T said in a former article that young people 
who accept the doctrines nnd adopt the mode of 
life recommended in Orthodox. prayer-meetings 
usually suffer, as the naturul consequence 
thereof, a complete arrest of mentul develop- 
ment, and also a deterioration or perversion of 
both the mental and the moral fuculties. "l'o 
understand how this comes about, we must look 
at the new influences brought to bear upon 
them, and the new ideas by which their speech 
and action must thenceforth be directed, under 
penalty of being stigmatized us "baeksliders," 

J. Arrest of mental development. When a 
man gets possessed of the belief that every hu- 
man being, by God's express appointment, is 
exposed to a future of everlasting and remedi- 
lees misery, und that the one great, predominant 
duty of life is to yet oneself. aud others saved 
from that doom, of course all other huinun in- 
terests become dwarfed to his eye in com parison 
with this. Assuming that the peril in question 
is real, and that every soul not “saved after his 
fashion is forever “lost,” and thut such sulva- 
tion is worth to each soul more than all other 
values conibined, of eourse his mind leans 
towards disregard of all other values. ‘he care 
of the soul being, in hls view, "the one thing 
needful,” the body and tlie mind seem to blm 
N in comparison, He must guard both of 
A coe against vicious indulgences, since such in- 
an geuces are pernicious to the soul ulso; but, 
paying learn in the prayer-meeting that his 

y vile" and his mind "enrnal," he looks 
upon both these as sources of temptation nud 


danger; and ma for deliberatel y: 

fine, to me. Na Qon aud Mu ce ge 
r 

et n ; be would re this asa 


e, a selfish neglect of the one great 
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business of urging his fellow-men to attend to 
their souls. Moreorur, he finds that the leaders 
of the prayer-meeting credit each other with 
spirituality aud saintliness in exact proportion 
4% their drei attention to the business of 
saving souls. He who spends his whole time 
und thought in this direction ls there esteemed 
the best mau, and that course is praised and 
honored ns the wisest course. The reading of 
the Bible js there deseribed as not only better 
than any other reading, but as advantageously 
taking the place of all other reading. In the 
dialect of those people, all things not spiritual 
(that is to say, not bearing on the soul’s salva- 
tion) ure classed together as “worldly.” Art, 
science, and literature come under this denomi- 
nation; und though nothing is said directly 
against (hem, the new convert. is made to feel 
thal his choice of "ihe better part" must s0 ot- 
cupy him with affairs of the other world ns to 
leuve neither leisure nor interest for mere men- 
tal cultivation. His mind, in fact, is gee 
saerifived to the supposed interests of his soul, 
and gains no forther exercise or development of 
its special powers after he has yielded to the 
prayer-meeting influence, 

Hut arrest of mental development is uot the 
only evil in these cases. ‘There is likely ta be 
al 

2. Deterioration or perversion af the intcelleet- 
ual facultics.. The things which the young con- 
vert is required to believe are often flagrantly 
inconsistent with reason, and oflen contra- 
dictory one to the other. If he Ia bold enough 
to allege such discrepancy as a renson for doubt- 
ing, or to point out that sundry of their ep 
tions are uuproved as well as improbable, he is 
taken to task for his reliance on "carnal reuson.““ 
But in fact such difficulties are rarely expressed 
und rarely felt. The young convert is usually 
uncultured and pliable. Believing his prayer- 
meeting teachers to be good, he jumps to the 
conclusion that they ure wise also; and so he 
omptly accepts as true whatever they tell 
fin. Or, if auy purticular point of doubt rises 
ju his mind, they assure him that this is a sug- 
gestion of “(the great adversary of souls,“ nnd 
let him know that doubt, in mutters of this sort, 
is to be rebuked and repelled, instead of being 
solved, in. a worldly” way, by examination of 
evidence. Thus he cones to feel a confident re- 


liunce on their assertion as proof of the matter 


in question; and on the beliefs and usages of the 
church to which they introduce him as incon- 
testably sound angl correct, And thus his mind, 
getting less and less accustomed to decide mat- 
ters by reason and evidence, aud more and 
more accustomed to rely on assertion and tradi- 
lion, loses the power of appreciating argument 
and evidence. A very brief conversation with a 
young proselyte of this class will usually show 
that he can neither understand the position of 
the intelligent person who answers him, nor un- 
derstand the fact that he ja answered. But 
this perversion of mind through the prayer- 
meeting influence is usually accompanied. by 
another mischievous result, namely — 

3. Deterioration or perversion of sume of the 
moral facullica, Take, for iustance, trutbful- 
ness, in regard to which I will cite the testimony 
of two Orthodox witnesses. 

The Advance quotes the following from Prof, 
Blaekie's Jena on Christianity :— 

“Tt has become almost a proverb that the zeal 
of Christian theologians stands divorced, not 
ouly from charity, but from truth; of all dis- 
putanis, men of the clerical profession are tbe 
most unfair—so much so that among church- 
men as a class candor is scarcely a commend- 
able virtue.” 

Commenting upon this extract, 7% Adraner 
says Des. 19) :— 

“There is too much truth in the accusation. 
Certainly each side in a religious controversy 
usually retires disgusted with the lack of candor 
and fairness in the other, This is owing io a 
dogmatical self-conceit, which arrogates all 
truth, learning, and p to one's own side; to 
u failure to place oneself sympathetienlly in the 
position of the opponent, so as to see things with 
his eyes; to an Ambition to get the seeming vic- 
tory, involving the temptation to evade the 
real merits of arguments in cases of difficulty ; 
to u limitation of thought and reading to one's 
own side of a question; aud to a restriction of 
acquaintance and fellowship to (hose who are of 
the same opinion." 

The habit of uncundid and untruthful speech, 
acknowledged by these writers to be common 
clergymen, is notoriously common 
umong those Imitators uf clergymen who direct 
aud conduct the prayer-meetings of the Young 
Men's Christian Associutions. The reasons 
cited by The Advance in explanation of this un- 
fortunate fuet, nre, no doubt, real, aud largely 
operative; but the vice in question is randy 
attributable to another cause, which that editor 
does not. mention ; namely, the fact that the 
creed which those people receive as true, and 
which, from the time of its ueceptance, is largely 
effective in moulding their characters, itself con- 
tains propositions and assumptions not only un- 
true, but contrary to reason, dishonoring to 
God, and often vontradietory to each other. 
For instance, those ple are required, ns 
church-members, to belieye— 


—— M um 

That God is benevolent aud ql 
ing good and doing good continua b Wil 
wre hetare Creating TERM, he made a ieee 

€ for the purpose of e r 
lions of meli dd women me b torturing mij. 

That God fs unchangeable: 
will hate and torment hereafter, Leet, be 
are impenitent sinners, millions of those wh : 
he loved and sought to benefit in this world, in 
spite of thelr being impenitent sinners: * 

That, though God allots blessin 
to the repeutant and retarning sinner, e s 
wishes every man to turn from evil to Koad 
he hus nevertheless appointed that, after this 
mortal Jife, no benefit shall follow eilher 
pere or reformation, Tu that then he vil 
avor and encourage well-doing 
evil-doing : = T NS ON Bog 

That all the contents of the Bible 
tated and inspired by God as to Pe eine 
correct; and thus that the imperfections abi 
follies ascribed to him In some parta of that hook 
are just as much Ay word, and just as much to 
be believed, as the perfection ascribed to bim in 
other portions of the same book: 

That God is just, inflexibly allotting to every 
sin its ( puitubments bat iat hi, Jodi 
is of a character so very peculiar as often to 
punish the innocent instend of the guilty, to 
commute the eterna] punishment threatened to 
the latter for a temporary punishment inflicted 
on the former, and then, in consequence of this 
arrangement, to accept the guilty as innocent: 
nally to cite but one more of these self-contrs- 
dietions— 


That God, writing upon stone his com 
to the Jews to keep Toit the seventh day p 
week, by that sume expresson commanded 
Christians (who were not to come into existence 
for centuries after) to keep holy tlie first day of 
the week; though he also inspired Paul, the first 
writer of instruction to the Christians, to di 
courage all observance of days ns holy, and to 
declare the followers of Jesus “delivered” from 
such observances. 

Mere are a few out of many of the nbsurd- 
ities accepted as unquestionable religious (ruth 
by the prayer-meeting people. If now we con- 
sider what distortion of the intellect and of the 
moral sense a rational being must suffer before 
he ean accept this mass of self-contradietion 
and absurdity ns true, nud defend it as true and 
right, and urge the belief of it upon other ra- 
tional beings as a religious duty, we shall see 
how naturally those persons fail to distinguish 
the difference between truth and falsehood— 
how easily they fall into the habit of telling un- 
truths—how venial a lie will seem to them 
when they utter it in. defence of some doctrine 
or usage of their chureli—and how hopeless it 
must be to expect their assent to any couuter- 
proposition merely because it is true. Their 
"anered volume" represents God himself as, on 
one occasion, approving and enjoluing a false- 
hood, and that not for uny beneficent purpose, 
but to lure a human being to destruction. What 
wonder that believers in this story should theu- 
selves take the liberty of violating the truth for 
an object so important as the upbuilding of their 
church or thelr sect? True, they profess (o be- 
lieve that “all liars shall Lave their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone ;" 
but the fact that even this does not deter them 
from frauds of the pious sort is only one more 
self-contradiction in a system largely composed 
of self-contradictions, 

When we reeognize the fact that the dialect, 
creed, nnd usages of a church are such as to con- 
fuse and mislead, to some extent, both the men- 
tul aud moral pereeptions of him who becomes 
pious under its guidance, we shall cease to won- 
der at the well-known habit of the ministers 
avd members of that class of cburches to make 
false pretences in support of the faith they are 
trying to propagate, It is a peculiarity of the 
case we are considering, tbat, in a vast majority 
of their utterances of untruth, they are quite un- 
conscious of that fact, Afix-edueation bas done 
for thein, in the particular department in ques- 
tion, get what entire want of education bas 
done for the ignorant rustic, They are unable 
to distinguish things that differ; unable to dis- 
tinguish that contradictory statements cannot 
both be true; unable to see that evidence is 
necessury to produce conviction; unable to see 
that a text is not au argument; unable to see 
why the affirmation of their minister, or of some 
unknown writer in their tract or scriplure, 
should not prevail against the common 82 
the personal experience, the = ut lie 
him whom they are exhorting. In short, they 
cannot realize that any statement favorable to 
their side ean be false, or that anything impugu- 
ing their doetrine ean be true. 

s it needful, for the welfare of the commun: 
Ly, as well asof the individuals led astray by 
ihis Orthodox faith, that some effort be made to 
expose the false pretences on which that pros- 
elytism is founded ? 


— —— — — A 
Refuse to deapair. Amelioration 1s eternally 


possible, If you will but hope for it, and, hoping; 
work. < 
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SMitit.—The following characteris- 
lie letter from Rev, J. Hyatt “mith 
appenra in the Church Union :— 

“TI lately received a letter of four 
pages, without signature, carnestly 
ealling upon myself and all my pulpit 
brethren to discard all form — cere- 
mony of ordinances, and geek and re- 
ceive the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire. The unknown writer 
lashed the preachers fearfully for not 
being perfectly holy, Now this letter 
was rollel up inside of n pamphlet, 
bound so closely witha long wrap- 
per that the written matter could by 
uo probability be seen, nnd on the out- 
side package was a one-cent stamp. 
Four mortal pages, of ‘doctrine, re- 
proof, and conviction in righteous- 
ness,’ nud Uncle Sam chea out of 
two cents. I think that ought to be 
denominated tuppenny holiness.” 


Free Religious Association. NEW INDEX TRACT. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Rome to Rip Van Winkle is not 
* n leap as might at first appear if 
we consider what thogo wise In m rtis 
have written for our instruction about 
Rip's family connections. ‘Theso wise 
men wonld connect him with aul] the 
famous aleepors of antiquity—with Sieg- 
fried, and Charlemagne, nnd Olger Danske 
slombering in Avalon, und Frederick 
Barbarossa, nnd tho enchanter Merlin, 
and St, John at Ephesus, and the Seven 
Sleepers. there, and many others, And 
all of these stories, say the wise mythol- 
ogers, took their riso in men’s uttempts 
w represent in some impressive manner 
the iong sleep of tho carth in winter, it 
is very likely, but the best menning of a 
myth ia ve scldum its first one, The 
lung nap of Rip Van Winkle in the Cats- 
kill gorge is für more significant than 
any Nature-myth in Which it may have 
bad its origin. Tis interest Jy human. It 
is fall of the pathos of change, and of that 
wilt forgetting which consoles the busy 
cnentions for their most grievous losses, 
ft rebiikes our self-sufficiency and brings 
home io us our social needs and obligi- 
tions. 

But whither tends nit this? To n Hip 
Van. Winkle which Mr, S. H. Morse, for- 
werly editor of the Metical, hus lately 
modeled in alo relicrv..— While Mr. 
Morse was connected with the Radical, 
he gave himself to hnt enterprise with a 
singular devotion und unseldshness; but 
be knew all tbe time thut, should he fail 
|» make it go, there was ready for him 
"a garden of refreshment” into which lie 
might retircand find abundant consolation. 
lt would be well if every earnest man 
were able to transfer bis enthusiasm fram 
we pursuit to another with such good 
resulis as bas already signalized Mr. 
Morse's return to bis original calling. 
For, without. any disparagement of his 
editorial work upou the Radical, it is 
evident. thet modelling rather than edit- 
wy is Lhe 

“Manot and the main region of his song." 


Mis Rip Yao Winkle was, perhaps, sug- 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the Annuat | A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
Meeting of the Fass Reviorot's Association for AND THE THING 
1872, can be obtelned by Applying to the Secre- F 
tary, WX. J. Porrza, New Benronn, Mase, It BY v, E. ABBOT, 


conlaina eseays by John W. CA), on Hu- T 
ears Ahn Eur Cono ut AB hy OLiS AA the entire edition of Tur Ixpzx for March 


8 (No, 107), with th > 
Milla, on the question. “Dors RELIGION ner- 2 m for — ia So pues 
yen rl mem eh 88 hausted, the above lecture can only be supplied 
Ern per Pi 905 de an R ite in tract furm. Boe advertisement of INDEX 

B. Aingham, "s 2 

Lindow or DlUxANITY;" together with the Ro- 2 n ERIGE 88 for $1.00. 
port of the Executive Committee, and address- e 
ce and remarks by Dr, Bartol, A, R, Alcott, Topo, Onto. 
Lucretia Mott, Cella Burleigh, Horace Staber JJ mo anme = 
Alexander Loos, and others, Price, 85 conta; in INDEX TRACTS. 


packagos of Ave or more, 28 cents cach. No.i--Fruths for the Times, by F 
WM. J. POTTER, ABBOT, contains the “Fifty Affirmations 
Secretary. and " Modorn Principles," Mr. CHARLE 
DARWIN, author of Tue Origin of Bpec: 
THE GOLDEN AUR, anys, in a letter to tho Edttor not originally i» 
Every Man And Woman who reade Tux Dipxx | tended for publication, but subsequently fe 
onght to rend alse The (Golden Aye, editod by) thorized to be need: — 1 have now © 
Theodore Tilton. After fifteen years of experi-] Truths for the Times? and I % 
ence on Whe Fudepeudent, Mr. 'l'ilion two yours thom from my inmost hoart; and I agre 
ago established, m the interest of more liberal | almost every werd," New Edilion, VRIC! 
thought, The Collen Agen journal of his owm, | 10 conte; 12 copice, $1.00. 
to which he gives hla constant and lull«omo 
aticution, und which has alrendy won a national 
reputation for honesty, courage, and brillinncy. r c rendi . 
Probably no other Journal im America le ruf er ct the o ddp 4205 =i 
widely quoted from, both by those who agree, cats roves le ch Yu thal an w rth as 
und those who disagree with it. Unlike any] nineteenth peus New Hatton RICE ^ 
other weekly paper, eliler in America or Eng suits; 18 copi P : t TU 
Innd, it ts Unique and original in appearance, os Omon 0 conte 
in thought, and In style. It abounds In. brief d 
and spicy paragraphe shot like ewin arrows A Le 3 Erica 
hitting the mark, lis edhorhi diecmewlons | — wielming REL ATTE Iit m percha 
cover the whole field of current toplca—whether und errors of the Bible, both In the 18 and 45 
tell zlous, political, literary, soclal, or industrial, New Testaments New Edition. PRIGE—10 
1t does but pretend, or evek, or want to agree) conte; 12 copies, Fl 00. 3 
with Ite renders, or with the genera]. popular " 
opinion, I Indulgee In the luxury of freo 
speech, J) hos a mind of ilii own, and is some- 
Manes wronz— which makes it all the more novel, 
for M is almust the only joornal of the American 
press that Is ever Wrong, Mul whether right or 
wrong, it les always goml natured, and ever 
believes in fale play. Jt would be happy to 
make {le acquaintance of the readers of Tux 
Inpex: and though The (olden Age te In 10 
sense a rival to Tue Innes, and doce not inder- 
take tu do such a work na Mr. Abbot has cm- 
barked upon, yet It is Uhingen battle for free 
thonghi In religlon, and free speech in jelitles, 
aud ie consclentiouely dedicated fo the promo- 
ton of whatever helps forward the Emnnelpa: 
tion Of the Numan Mind, Auro who sub- 
scribes for Mr. ''ilton'à paper Will gut something 
to think about, aud more than the monoy's 
worth, Enclose three dollnrs In au envelope 
(before you forget it), and address 
TUK GOLDEN AGE, 
Box 2848, 
New York City 


Says John Ruskin: "If n man spends 
lavishly in his library you call him mad, 
n bibliomuninc, But you never call one a 
hóorseamaniae, though men ruin theni- 
sclves every duy by their horses; nod you 
do not hearof men ruining themselves 
by their books, We talk of food for the 
mind asof food for the body, Now a 
good book contains such food inexhiaus- 
libly; it is provision for life, and for the 
best part ol ns; yel. how long most peo 
ple would look at the best book hefore 
they would give the price of à large tur- 
bot for it—though there lave been men 
who have pinched their stomachs and 
bared their backs to buy à book, whose 
libraries were cheaper in the end than 
wust men's dinners are,” 


— 


Advertisements. 


Nu. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
fi, ABBOT, s an exposure of the weakness, 
costlinces, and inefliclency of the System of 
Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, and 
Inlerealing Extracts, PRICE —-10 conta; 12 
opiece, 81.00. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On Aug. , Ida. I eontraeted. for the two 


^ best advertising pages of Turk INDEX for the 
vested to. bim by the long naps the Mad-| current year. KING nüvertiements ohjec- 


" sometimes enjoyed between its peri- n ty un editor to be taken.“ For 
eli of activity, and it may prophesy that CASA RU BUTTS, M Dey St, New Yorke 
that somewhat intermittent periodical is) x, improper. advertisements, no. adver- 
eren now "not dead, but sleeping.” üsements Of patent medicines, and no nd- 

Jo the meantime itis u most original | vertisements Known to he fritudulent or un- 
und genuine creation. Lip is represented A iao" [ onec lu be T ei rat arti 
im the frst moment he bas struggled to | necepted before this dite will be allowed to 
hisfect. le is fucking ale, ann pus Ie ius not be held. responstble 

T / 4 = Arnal M j 
PE AN T i, 
sv. Sleep bas not suspended for bim the |. Toro, U., June 21, I . 
vrlinary processes Of life, He lins grown 
old faster in his sleep than men 95 who 
wake every morning. Lis fesh has dried 
up till he is almost n skeleton. You can 
ste how stiff he is, how his joints ache, 
and his limbs totter, und his thin hands 
tumble. Mr. Morse, unlike Mr. Rogers, 
in hia Rip Van Winkle groups, has not 
xitempted. ty model nt the same tine Rip 
Van Winkle and Mr. Jefferson, Ile had 
nalized what Mr. Jefferson. himself must 
iealize, that no artifice can enable this 
great actor 10 look the part of Rip after 
lis resurrection with entire satisfaction. 
Ho would have to "take off his flesh amd 
ail in. his bones" in order to do this sand 
Mr. Jefferson's flesh is not of the sort 
that can be pnt on and off at pleasure. 
Nor can Mr. Jetlerson. eliminate at will 
he merry twinkle of his eye. And we 
can fancy (hat when he sees this "coun- 
terfeit presentment" of his hero he must 
do some injury to the Tenth Command. 
ment by coveting his rival's Jcunness and 
runsparency. 

Mr. More has also made un excellent 
head of Mr. Greeley, ani he is now cn- 
agel upon a bead of Theodore Parker.— 
lat. J. W, Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y- 

TM HH mm — 

A ropicROUs but disgraceful story is 
(old of the president and directors of one 
vf the Paris railways, While the Board 
Was sitting, n sharcholder of the cow- 
Duy abruptly eutered and gave nn at- 
8 ofa terrible accident which liad 

en place ou the Jine, nnd. which was 
‘ure lo cust the company a good round 
"E of money inthe way of damages and 
delis to passengers. As he 
" roceeded iu his narration, director nter 
rem Slipped out, one by one, and long 
— he reached its clos he was lelt 
1 [^ With the president, who, engrosred 
s A e recital he had heard, did not per- 
Whe the departure of his directors. 
— he did notice it, lie struck his forv- 
d eios lis band, jumped up and ran 
The iing the shareholder still talking. 
ne es was amazed, but he soon 

red the explanation of thia strangt 


No. 5.- God In the Constitution," by 
Rev. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Propoeed Theological Amendment to the Unt- 
led Btates Constitution. PRICK—10 cente ; 12 
copies, £140, 


No, 6,-"The Sabbath,” ly TAKKER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Sebhatarien super- 
annon. New Edition. PRICÉ-10 cents; 12 
coplee, $1.00, 


Nu. 7.—"*Compulsory Education," by F. 
E. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 
10 be educated, and the duty of the State to 
eneuro it an education. PRICE—5 cente; 12 
copies, cents. 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSUUIATION, 


Cultured Free Thought. 


THE INDEX, 


Ly Francis K. Aunor. — 

e No. G. -The Present Ile ven, by U. 5 
FROTHINGHAM, treais of a subject that in- 
torests cvorybody, New Edition. PRICE—6 


ccnta; 12 copice, 50 cents. 


This len liasadeonely js pamphlet ef St 
przes, coptalulng the [m explanation of the re 
cent “INDEX troubles” which was eabimitted to 
the +tockholders of the Iudex. Aesociation M 
their Second Annual Meerlug, June 7, 1673. n 
Ix hoped. that every one. whe bia rend the state 
ments of the other eldo will fu fruns» read this 
nisy, Pace (postpaid), 25 cente. Address the 
Author, Tofedd. Ohtu. 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, frum 
No, 11014 inclusive, will be mailed (o any ad 
Arete on the prepayment of 73 CENTS. 


The INDEX TRACT NO, 7,°Computsory Edn- 
cation,“ is out of print, and (horefore orders for 
It cannot be tilled at present, But it ik intended 
to reprint ib before long, anil al) parties order- 
ing a COMPLETE SET will be furnished with 
it without extra charge às soon RA roprinted. 

Addiexs TUE INDEX, 

ToLEDO, Onio. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 

or 

LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Inetudinz 
u, B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HHGGINSON, 
W. J. PUTTER, 
W, U. SPENCE. 
b. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ARBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil! be mailed postpald fo any Address on 


No, d. The Christian Amendment, by P. 
E. ABBOT, shows the dangerous character of 
the attempt to Interpolate the Eyangelical 
Christian Creed In the U. 8. Constitution, 
PRICE S conte; 12 copies, 50 conta. 


A Weekly Paper derated to Free and 
Rational Peligion. 


Ti is he object of TUE INDEX to give public 
iilterance Yo the huldost, moet caliivated, and 
best mainred thought of the age on all religione 
questione, and to apply Ht directly to the social 
and political amelioration uf eociciy, I le edi- 
ted by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted hy 
ABRAM W. STEVENS and many able andwita. 
Hngulehed contributors. 

Every liberal should eubscribe for THE IN 
DEX, as the best popular exponent of Rell;tous 
Liberalism. Every Christian mluleler and every 
thinking church member should subscribe for it, 
aa the clearest, moet candid, und most scholarly 
exposlior of the differcoccs between Free 
Thonght aud Evangelical Chrisilanity, and we 
the best means of becoming well Informed of 
the arguments god the movements which tho 
Church win hase lo meet In (he futare. 

Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Kug- 
land, in u letter to theeditor published in THE 
INDEX fur Janunry 4,1873, Buys: “That the 
want of a Journal entirely dovotod to Religion 
iu the widest ecnse of the word ehould be felt 
in America,—thal such a Journal should have 
been started and powerfully supported by the 
best. minds of your country, In a goud rign of 
the times. There is no auch Journal tn Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, thongh tho number 
of so-called religions or theological perlodicale 
Ja, us you know, very large.” And later still: “L 
read tho numbers of your INDEX with Increod- 
Ing intereat." 

Mend £1.00 for ohe sear, or 15 cents for three 


No, W.—Fhe Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. ABBOT. Fourth Ton Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distributa it, in packages of from 5 to 
100 copies. 


No. 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. AB. 
BOT, attempts o show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the (dea of God. PRICK 
—10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00, 


No, 12.4» Romanism Meal Christi- 
anity? Two Essaye by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F. E. ABBOT. PRICE- 10 centa; 
12 coples, 51.00. 

No. 18. —O0nu the Vision of Heaven, by 
Trof. F, W. NEWMAN, of England, analyses 
the Chrislian conception of Hoaven. PRIOE— 
Scents; 12 cuples, 50 cents. 


No, Il. A Sindy of Religiom The 
Name and The Thing, by F, E. ABBOT, 
attempts Lo show that the popular dortvation 
of the word Religion te hicorrect; that the 
popular conceptions of Religion {itself are 
inadequate: and that a new conception of It, 
based on (he Law of Evolution, coneletónt 
with ah«olute Freedom of Thought, and in- 
dependent oven of bollef in God, le the necus- 
vary condition of the perpetülty of Religion 
among men, PRICE—10 conte; 1 coples, 


receipt of price, Single Photographs, % cenis 
— bad all run to the Stock Ex: | each; complete Set of EIZAt Phorographe, $1,50- months on trial. $1.00. cS ED 
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gence was made public. Drawer 38, Totapo, Ono. 


Toledo, Ohio. Drawer 38, Tora, Ouro. 
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and recording mortgage jid h borrower, Ne. 3 onm weet 
SER. icd Moe: $5 to 820 ie Wl working peo- 

ple, of oither wex, young or old, make more 


charge. 
money at work for us in thelr spate moments or 


Revenences —Firet Nationa! Bauk, Metivegor, 
lowa; Gilchrist & Co., AM eU regor. Jowa; First Lan Aree anying lag.. Partionlars 
Pree. Address G. Stingou & Gon Voriland, Me. 


n, Minnesota; City Natiou- 
by [NL Alleu, Stevens, & 
Co., New York City. er 
Wille for a Price List to J. 11. Johnston, 


LOUIS BLACK, n 3 

194 Jefferson Ave. Petro ji * 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETON OP 

Wlack'a Patent Interchangeable Spec'acios, and 
Bolf-Altach!ng Springs Bye Glasses. Importer of 
all kinds of Optical Goods. The huat Spectacies 
fitted to the Eyesight vo ae to Improve H. 
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Theodore Parker's Writings. 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Ra- 


k, with book of imstroctionn, 

ligion, , erem — RIS me rae erg 

Sermons of "Tries, Amis, and Popular gente, Adres P. 1. BATESON, Fropriotor, 
Theology. «mm 1.0% Drawer 90, Totedo, Ohio, 
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Critical and Miscellaneons Writing...» Loo 

Additional Speeches, Addresses, and Ocow 
sional sermons, 9 volg... ient 3,00 

"Tho above cent poet hald on receipt of price by 


BUTTS K DINNMONV, 
36 Der Brun, Naw York. 


HISTORIC AMERICANS, 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 
Edited by O. B. Frorutsunax. 


Ontaining deomres treating of nannten. 
WARAHWIKOTON, ADANA, AND rere Uf These 
ivetures three were delivered. ws addresses, and 
made no slighi sensation. from the boldum» and 
freedom with which the speaker treated hie gnh- 
pcut, and the original und. novel Views which 
te took of thelr characters, Will be mahad 
rost PAUP on receipt of the price, $1.99, by 


HUTIN & DINSMORE, 
zs Dey Srhxkv, New You. 


A GREAT OFFER.--Horce Waters & 
Sov, 481 Broadway, New York, will dispose of 
100 Pianos and Organe of first-class makers, 
including WATERS, ut extremly low pricew 
for cash, or part cusb, aod hwlanee Ju «mall 
monbhly payments, New TOOctavw firet-clase 
Pisno», al! modern improvements, for f» 
cash, Organs, $55 to $75, Double-Kved Organs, 
$190; 4top, F110; Bestop, $125 uod upwards. 

WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOUR ORGANS 
aru the most henntifnl in style and perfeet in 
tone ever made, The Coucerto Stop fs the best 
evor placed in any Organ, It le produced by a 
third set of reeds peculiarly voleed, the effect of 
which ts most charming and poul-wtirring, 
white ie imitation of the Human Voice ix tn 
porh, Terme Liberal, Jüwatrnted Catalogues 
mailed tor oue stamp. A liberal discount,to Mn 


JESUS OF NAZARETH ; 


an, latare, Churebes, Sunday-Schools, Lodges. otc 
A TRUE HISTORY — 
DE THE NOW READY! 
Man Called Jesus Christ, - 
EMBIAUING BOUND INDEX FOR 1872 


dias PARENTAGE, MIA YOUTH, We OBIGINAL. DOL- 
TRINEH AND WORKS, TIN CARRER A^» A TUB- 
LIO TEACHER AND PHYSICIAN OF THE FEO- 
PLE. 


ALSO, 


(VOLUME in), 


tu addition to many otber alifaotione It eon 
laina the full course of froo religions lectures 
delivered at Horthenttural Hall, Hosten, lant 
winter, which were published in full nowhere 
elec. A limited number only for rale, Price 
$2.50, and 72 cents postage. i postage te wot 
prepald by the purchaser, the volume will he 

nent by oxpreee nl hla expense, Address 

Tux INDEX, 
Duawxn 35, 

Tourno, Onto, 


THE NATURE OF TS GREAT DONSPIKACY AGAIN 


TIM; WITH ALL THE TNCLOBNTS OF RIS TRAU- 
WAL DEATH, GIVEN ON SPIRITUAL AU 
THORITY, FROM primit» WHO WERE 
CONTRMYONALY MORTALA WITH 
JysUs WILE ON THE BANTI. 


By Paul and Judas, 
THROUGH 


Alexander Smyth, Medium, 


of Philadelphia, by the pirit» taking possession 
of him aboot one hour in every iwonty-four, 
wenrping all hie powers, giving a continued 
series of well connoeted rcenes, presenting 
scenery, Characters, and personages, dialoyie 
and actiona in thelr regular order and succee- 
glou, embracing al] tho mort lnporfant persona 
es and the incidents whieh occurred during 
he ounan pt 2 apos eum; There | 
was probably no ever written in which 
ben perfect Iife-pictures occur: every elty. and THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
conntry village, every river, brook, and moun 
lain, and scenery in gencral, le so vividly por-| The Pabilshera announec the penr conpletion 
trayed thal an actual Journey through ihe coan- [of thie charmin SABBATMH HOUR, SONG 
try could hardly be more interesting. The | HOOK, jo whieh more than Therty of the very 
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e purrod through several Sar E rgan at Home, 
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great demand for the work from oiif subscribers 
and the trade, The edition abont to. bo ese | Clarke's Dollar instructor for Roen 
will bo far superior tu mechanical appearance Orgnns. 
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large edition to enable us to supply standing oy. Carles - 
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mo. w, Cloth bowed, « ^, 
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The Emerson Method, 
For Reed Organs. 


Lessons, Scaler, Studs, Volnntaries, [nter 
Indes, Songs, Quarteris, and large Collection of 
Choice Organu Music. By L. O. Emst nd W, 
N. HB. MATTHEWS, g. emen of h my ìl cuh 
Hire, Whe have prodneed a thor h excellent 
with music which cannot fill to 
pese of the learne t wiereealile, 
io be rapid. Price 
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the Pub Dealers will hear i mbud these popolar book 
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C. H. Ditson & Co., 
Til Bioapway, N. Y. 
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Eureka 


For Sale at all Trimming Stores. 


New Edition Nearly 


of price, Addr 


LADIES! 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 ant 100 Yard Spoot?, 


AND TRE 
Button-Hole Twist, 


10 Yard Spools, 
AKE THE BEST IN USE. 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE | GENTLEMEN of standing 
and ability (either in pro. 
fessional or mercantile 

, Pursuits) are desired in all 
parts the country 10 
represent this reliable com- 
pany. Our plans of Insur 


ance are simpl 
co, and honest. Pes posu, 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW youn. 
Are You Going to Paint? 


THEN UFE 


The Averill Chemical Paint, 


THE HANDAOMEST AND MONT DYRA ENTER 
FAINT, — 


Costa. Ac, amd. will Onlweur any olhey. 
Gen, G, M. Smith, . — Mo. vrt 


conte of * Averill’ cove 


berter, m 
Sr cm ved a eh 
tont of varnieh v 
Lond and ‘Ol wore it gran War" a 


Lovi Shaw, Trustee of rhe Societ 
Mt, Lebanon, writes: The Bii —— 
with the Averill White Paint «ume onde 
half yoare since, | have eati " 
retaing (he glows twarly tf wot p — 
when is pen dt ia thu ast palas. wa bare 
ever n " 


gw Saniple cand of beautiful colors, and re 
commend s frum owners of tho toe. 
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BY A. W: STEVENS, 


Of all the sad experlenees that belong to our 


lot as mortals, I know of none so pathetic as the 

to find how many and grent illusions 
thereare in thislife. It would seem that we 
begin in an Illusion, and pass on from one to an- 
other throughout our whole career. That which 
appears to be is what we are first struck with 
—ouly later we learn what really i». 

By nature we are all romancers, The youth 
in us makes us tant and hopeful, and capa- 
ble of fine and happy delusions, 8 owly, and 
led by the hand of experlence, we approach real- 
ities, and discover the nude fact. Before this, we 
dwell In the midst of shows—pleased with every- 
thing, understanding RUM. Like the spider, 
we spin out of our own concelts the gossamer web 
that makes us gee all things through a glamour 
and beautiful mist. Experience vers us 
in this childhood home of fascination, a 
proaches us wandering idle and happy In the 
midst of this Vanity Fair, where things 
Please and nothing instructs, and with her, 
stern but kind, we go forth and learn to know 
things as they are, 

ata romancer the boy Is! His Imagina- 
lion is an alry steed, on which he ardently ridea 
through all the flelda of fiction. When the fit of 
fancy is fairly on him, nothing i& beyond his 
power to create: he stands a magician sur- 
rounded by obedient materials, At a wave of 
bis wand the old house of his youth becomes a 
4 acr hea X we ea Hon to TN 
o or, turn nau ' 
the house is a broad-canvassed and gally-pen- 
boned ehip, In which he salls over all seas to all 
lands, and fights many a naval battle for love 
and fame and victory. How ruthless yet Inevit- 
able ls the fate which recalls him from such de- 
lightful enterprises In the realms of imagination 
2 common, prosaic dutles of school and 

The infant, even, in the mother's arms is an 
earlier victim of illusion. It thinks the whole 
World a pretty toy for it to play with. Aecord- 
ing to its childish fancy, nothing therein is op- 
posing to it, nothing unylelding, nothing barm- 
(ul; but all la bright and beautiful and ble. 
Ad soon as it cau prattle, it naka for anything and 
*verything to be given it, expecting nothing to 
"refused; no, not even the high-hung moon 
iud stam, thinking them to be as nigh and as 
pprehensible as the readiest . to Its 
"and. The first lesson that child really learns ig 
latit la decelved by appenrances. All is not 
fight and beautiful and agreeable; much Is 

ere that la opposing and unylelding and even 
mg It * be careful what t touches, 

w it appropriates things; 
— cam A thai api things are far, other ear, 
ers not; it must learn, 
— that everything has a show and a sub- 
ce, an n and a reality, and that it 
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ls necessary to distin between these. I 
learning this, the child omen upon some hard 
lessons, and atruggles with them not al ways with 
emotions of pleasure and satisfaction, 

The youth sits in his native door-yard, and 
looks out to that polnt where the horizon line 
touches the blue crest of a range of hilla: be- 
im that boundary which his dally vislon has 

me 80 acquainted with lies (he says to him- 
ced the great, grand world he has never seeu— 
lies life; active, eventful life. How attractive it 
lato him; how full of glad and surprising aud 
Rlorlous experiences he feels it must be; bow 
many prizes it holds out, and no blanka can he 
pert lmwself to discover among them! There 
fame, there ia wealth, there Is power, there is 
happiness: how he longs to hasten away from 
home, and croes those hindering hills that stand 
between bim and greatness, and find place and 
opportunity and success in the wide, inviting 
world! He 7 at last from his native cir- 
cumstances; the horizon line lifts and goes be- 
fore him, and leads him to the great, grand 
world. Does he find it Bo great ond grand ns he 
expected? That was his illusion, which now 
he wakes from. Success Is not easy he finda; 60 
hard is it that it eludes him most times—he 
prapa at a prize and gets a blank. The world 
ts him ; Ufe is stern to him. He discovers 
that there is not much spare sympathy among 
men; that somehow every man looks out for 
himself, and 7 — every one else to do so. 
His illusion v es, Or aper pe it shifts to 
the other quarter now, and rests upon the old 
home. In his present disappointment he re- 
members that; and all the attractions that once 
allured him to the world now turn and dwell 
over the spot where he waa cradled. Thence- 
forward for a long time his heart thinks of the 
past, not of the future; aud memory is the 
sweet consoler of present disappointment. 

The young man who stands on the threshold 
of his manhood, who ls nearly ready to pasa 
through the open door which admita him into 
business, into palis, into society, into friend- 
ship, Into marr! , dwells in an illusion concern- 
ing every one of these, He looks on them from 
without, not from within. He sees them as Lhey 
appear, not as they really are, In every one of 
them, whatever else he meets, he meets with 
some disappointment; not one of them fs 
exactly what he i ined It to be. In business 
he finds rivalries and competitions, more than 
he expected, which quickly pe him aside un- 
less he resists with s determined and persistent 
effort. He finda long days and years of hard 
work and close confinement, and many embar- 
rassments, losses, failu which crush him 
down unless there is In bim a brave, hopeful 
heart, and an indomitable purpose. He thought, 
in his innocence, that the conduct of business 
was always honorable; that all business men 
were honest. He learns by experience that this 
is not 30. He learns that the commercial &taud- 
ard of morality is several degrees lower than the 
absolute standard; aud that many things are 
countenanced in business, and considered quite 
Indispensable, which are not strictly just and 
right. His ilusion gradually breaks away; he 
comes to understand the business world juat as it 
is. The reality disappoints him not a little; but 
he gradually looks for comfort In conformity, 
nud lets down his own standard to that of tlie 
commercial community. Or, if the divine spark 
will not so be quenched, he summons his 
own virtue, resists the demoralizing tendencies 
of business relations, and atrives to reform them 


by aeger pen ox own affalrs In rigid consis- 
y with principle, 
E vomit — 9 illusion about politics is that 


they open upto him an 5 


rosperous, and good. It takes not 


‘ha 
ong for this. ualon to be dispelled. 


country, (hey show him how he can enri 
empower himself nt hia country's phen — m 
stead of setting before him honorable ambitions 
and noble uses, they lead him to personal Jeal- 
ousies, petty intrigues, and wholeale corruption. 
Again 16 &ecks to be consoled by adapting him- 
self to circumstances, and allow g his banner of 
individual purity to be dr down by his as- 
sociations. Or, again, spu: by the high spirit 
within, he bears that banner aloft s higher, 
with the determination to make hls droam s 
Tesh i Tw reign * 

n his isolation and obscurity, the young man 
looks towards what is called Lide Yong great 
desire; for he thinks could he enter its charmed 
circle, he should find real refinement, true cul- 
Lure, perfect manners, pure companionsh! 
Those who are in this circle he envies, and algha 
for the time when Ít shall open and take him in. 
It does so nt last. He is in. He ls a member of 
society, and he sees it asit is. Does he find it 
what he expected? Bomerefinement, some cul- 
ture, some excellence of manners and compan- 
lonzhip he finds, surely. But are these all he 
finds? Vi r selfishness, conceited ignorance, 
artificial politeness, polished insincerity, genteel 
frivolity,—these also and foremost he vers 
tn society. Underneath its splendor and orna- 
mentation he finds inanity and vapldity. In 
many places it sounds hollow; and when it la 
not in full dress it looks attenuated and ghastly, 
The young aspirant for social distinctions 
learns that they are often gained upon no soun 
basis of merit,—that the  smristocraoles are 
made up by leaving out of them the beet le. 
As bis illusion about society gets ed, he 
comes to respect himself more and it less; that 
is, unless It captures him both soul and body, and 
makes him as silly and insipid as Itself. 

It is not possible also but the growing man 
should have his illusion about marriage. The 
sentiment of love lends a coloring to its objects, 
than which none is 20 bright and strong. do- 
mesticity he looks to find hia highest felicity. 
The home draws its hallowed line about & spo 
whereon he imagines the supreme delights an 
satisfactions of life nre found. Nothing Is gilded 
with so soft a radiance or-et ^ 30 pure a halo, 
to the eyes of the ardent, provi ug man, as that 
eventin the fature, whith hi Hopes will crown 
all hope and fulfil ull expectation, by giving to 
him the object of his soul's pure passion for s 
possession, and a home where he may place it as 
the brightest jewel lu a crown, surrounded 
paler glowing gems, that all together shall be 
moat priceless wealth of love and ha iness, out- 
valuing the rest of earth, But, as he grows ob- 
serviug, and his acquaintance with society 
deepens, he sees how the homes of many others 
are formed; he marks how certain my are 
made, and what comes of them. He ls saton- 
ished to discover upon what frivolous pretexts, 
from what base motives, in what an unholy 
spirit, some of these domeatic relations are 
sought for and established. With amazement 
and pain he beholds how the sacred name of 
marriage is invoked to further and cover de- 
signs that are politic, mercenary ,senaunl, selfish, 
and terribly heartless; how mothers connive to 
dispose of daughters, and fathers of sons, in ex- 
change for an establishment, a fortune, a mere 
living, encumbered with a fop or a flirt, a knave 
or à fool, a man or a woman of light head and 
little heart,—yet cach pew full of sly arta and 
pelty tricks todeceive the other, and bring about 
a mutual connection empty of love and honor. 
With inercasing amazemeut and pain, be looks 
into those homes where beings have been 
brought together without mutual adaptations, 
attractions, affinities, faithe—married by caprice, 
lust, folly, fashion, pride, despair—and sees how 
slight the happiness, how great the misery there; 
how incongruous, inharmonious, unnatural are 
the relations thut hold such beings to, ther, and 
constitute such homes, And when he observes 
all this In regard to marriage, he begins to think 
that he may have had some Inadequate aud im- 
mature notions about it. It dawns upon bim 
that marriage isan institution of love and not of 
law; that it has its primary reason for being, 
not in apy written, conventional compact or 
social allowance, but in the unspeakable, unbar- 

ainable instincts and desires of the soul; that 
t ls not obligatory upon or desirable to any but 
such as are drawn to it by Internal, inevitable st- 
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nnd as are 
8 Unest spirit. And us hie shall enter iu- 
to marriage himself, und leurn what it is by expe- 
rience, he shall come to realize thul it offers not 
joys and pleasures alone, but grave AT" 92 
tiea and great duties as well; t int It calls for self- 
sacrifice even. more than it allows self-indul- 
gence; that it weaves eure, anxiety, grief, dis- 
appointment with other lighter and pleasanter 
experiences; that its use and end are, not to 
make us happy merely, but to make us magnani- 
mous and a4 to raise us into a flne manhood 
and womanhood, to make ws not more a part of 
another, but more of ourselves, to fuse not two 
into one, but to make cach of the two i. more 
ete person. 
W^ er illusion the young mau mus, and 
that is in connection with religion, Every im- 
inative, enthusiastic, earnest youth is religious. 
He muses upon the unknown; he dreams about 
(he unseen; the mystery of life lmpresses him, 
and the greater mystery of the universe fills his 
aoul with nwe. e questions concerning God, 
and concerning himself. Helooks into infinity, 
and does not withdraw his gaze, though he 
knows he cannot futhom it with his perception. 
His own origin and destiny are wondle 
him; he hopes, he fears—he rejoices, he des- 
4. Baffled In his own thinking, he turns to 
others; his religlous and moral nature are grow- 
ing, and they Tong for confidence, for sympathy, 
nd guidance, e naturally looks to the Chureb, 
and to those who are in it, for all these. The 
Chureh-people, he assures himself, are wise In 
all such matters ; a ure [piso alw; they can 
instruct and help hin. He does not dare to 
think that he is worthy to be oneof them, though 
he hopes to be sometime, perhaps; In the mean- 
time he expects at nusistance from them In 
the solution of his questious, the rellef of his 
doubts, the satisfaction of his longings. 

This earnest owig soul seeks the light sud 
warmth of the Church, and for a time not a lit- 
tle satisfaction does it Aud there, The Church is 
not altogether useless. It does meet some of the 
wants of the young, und ix quite attractive and 
helpful to them for nsemson. But the Church 
does not educate, does not develop; it only 
pleases and comforts, ‘The earnest. youth, huw- 
ever, wants more thun to be pleased or even 
comforted. He wants light, liberty, inspiration, 
sincerity. The Church knows not how to satisfy 
a mind thoroughly roused; à persistent, inquirer 
upsets Its composure entirely, For doubts it has 
oplates, but no wholesome tonics. If the ques- 
tioner will not take ua Thus saith the Lord," 
and have done with it, the Church knows not 
how to treat his vue. But the earnest. youth 
questions searchingly and deeply; he questions 
what he Is told is unquestionable. He isamazed 
to find that the Church lius but one answer to all 
his Inquiries, and that the Bible—whleh is itself 
a riddle, guessed differently by almost every 
Christian. He Hude that his persistent search for 
the truth offends the Church; itis uugry with 
bim because it cannot suswer his questions, or 
because he will not slay unswered, Professing 
to be wise, it ia really ignoraut; and it treats him 
coldly because he cannot accept (ts ignorauce for 
wisdom, He goes out of the door he eame iu at, 
and finds that the high-road to truth leads by 
and beyoud the Church, 


But not outy is the Church an intellectual dis- | 
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appointment to the earnest. youth, but a moral 
oue us well. While there nre many excellent 
men and women in the Church, whose pure and 
noble lives have blewed aud do still bless the 
world, its system of morality rests on a false 
basis; it bus a tendency to make people moral in 
a very unthorough and superticial manner. The 
commandment of the Church is to DO, uot BE. 
It says: “Conform! olwerve! Men mark, and 
heed well what strees the Church puts upon 
ordinguces aud cereniwnies and formulas, say- 
ing that if these be done, und these be kept, 
and these be accepted, salvation is secure. 
Men urark, L sny, this teaching of the Church; 
they do conform, they do observe, they do at- 
cept, und—they call themselves Christians and 

uk their whole duty is done, 


like—who are not half «o good, not half so much 
like the master, as some oulaide, Salvation 
belng offered on such pady tera men bid freely, 
Religion, they find, is no hindrance to any com- 
meres oe they wish to en 
and, as it Is rather respectable than otherw 
they take it in large itstalments, pay the d 
d ed, and become ‘religious’ men; that 
is, church-members, Quite dumbfounded, there- 
fore, the earnest youth is to find that amon 
prominent and active supporters of the Chure 
are notorious 8 ers, bunk-defaulters 
rallroad ewindlers, political tricksters, and com- 
mercial radgrinds of all sorts. His quick con- 
science that prompts to utter loyalty to justice, 
ponor; and integrity ; his ardent oui that makes 
n m ready for auy sacrifice for these, und full of 
ae 17 uttaln to spotless goodness,—these are 
125 by the low moral and spiritual tone of 
= and he turnsaway pointed and 
EM 2 — if religion be not some- 
wants none efit aud purer than this, he 


Thus one illusion after another holds its pless- 


age in; 


al to 


Hence | 
Church ls full of Christians who nre very — ars | 


ven to it from the purest | 
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| substance with a show. 


heut before us, and makes us its victim as 
oon on throdgh life. One after another it is 
our necessity to outgrow them ull, leaving behind 
the show und gaining tlie substance, learning to 
he deceived ho longer by appearances, but learn- 
ing at last to understand and accept realities. 

T have sald that the stern, the pathetic part of 
our experience was this bolearolng our illusions, 
thla awakening to the fact of our deception, an 
slow gathering of conviction that we oui ht to be 
deceived no longer. No indeed it is; but it ls 
aleo the ennobling part of our experience. We 


| jy wisdom slowly, us the fruit gains ripeness. 
u 


t how glorious the nutumn mellowness of 
Nature! How great, too, the privilege to grow 
wise by any means! Illusions are harmless it 
we do not dwell in them beyond our time. Who 
would missin the child that charming r 
that wonder-eyed innocence, which Is its facile 
vapacity to be deceived? Who would mies In 
the youth its faculty of Imagination of dream- 
ing, of painting everything on the background 
of the future in high ‘colors? Certainly nobody 
who loves what [s uatural. ‘The ouly danger 
that attaches to Illusions is that we be not 
willing to outgrow them and casi them off when 
the time comes for us to face realities. To retain 
an illusion u moment after we discover it is au 
illusion; to deliberately choose u fiction for a 
fact, an appearance for a realily, and suffer this 
choice to get lodgment in our moral sense,—this 
is our unpardonable sin, this our deepest possible 
ulamnation. Whatever it costs us to exchange 
an illusion for à reality, we must pay the price 
and make the transfer. 

And those who are able to do this must all the 
more do it because ao many are not able, or fail 
io do it, How large a multitude are directly 
engaged—whetber consclously or unconsciously 
—in a systematic effort to keep up the appear- 
unces of things, and make Jt seem that they are 
devoted to realities! But ull this time they are 
of necessity permitting realities to escape them. 
Appearances have the most glitter about them, 
they make the most show, because they are ex- 
ternal und superficial, and the first to engage 
the eye. Therefore the heedles& and thought- 
less many ore eontent with them. One or the 
other—the appearance or the reality—they must 
have. They make the choice which is to them 
the easier. How few who ure not more anxious 
about their reputation than about their charac- 
ter! Yet character is teu thousand times more 
important and valuable than reputation, Char- 
acter is the thing itself ; reputation is only the 
name of the thing. Character ix the reality; 
reputation the appearance. 

When our transactions berome serious, we 
must not deal in couuterfeit coin; let then our 
currency be hard, honest realities, We must be 
content with simple being, however little our 
being amounts to, and not strive to eke gut our 
We must be willing to 
be taken for just what we are, and not desire to 
be thought otherwixe—lettlng our character be 
our support, and not our reputation. So fast ns 
it may be necessary, we must unlearn our illu- 
sions, and press through ull seeming until we 
arrive at solid being. Indulgenee iu Funden ls 
the pastime of childreu, not the business of mu- 
ture yeurs, When wearrive at the aye of reason, 
We should resentall nttempls to deceive us-—to put 
us off with fiction in place of fact, with plausibil- 
ity iu place of demonstration-—as insulting alike to 
our intelligence nud our conseleuce, Because 
we are rational beings capable of upprehending 
truth, we want to. know, we must know, what 
18, not what secme; we desire to become at- 
quainted with realities, not. with appearances; 
we are filled with hatred of shams, anid ure 
Hep y in love with what is genuine | 

ie ouly place for us to stand at any time is 
on our two feet, upon the solid ground of priuciple, 
turning policy eutirely oul of doors. We ure never 
sure we stand quite firm until we get this perpeit- 
dicular position ; we are never quite trustful and 
respectful of ourselves until we ure in this u 
right attitude. Whatever other illusion we de- 
light in, let us never take pleusure in any which 
obscures Lo us the truth, which befogs our vislon 
of the right, which jugyles and palters with our 
moral sense. Let us entirely sincere, and 
reduce our characters and our lives to realities as 
fast as esae. Let us be that which cannot be 
misunderstood, our genuineness being so appa- 
rent, Let us be that which cannot be dissipated 
with objections, witb sneers, or with violent op- 
position. Let us be that whieh commands re- 
spect if not sympntby, which secures trust 
and confidence, if not personal attachment aud 
allegiance, Though men do not agree with us 
do not believe with us, do not take our side, yel 
let us be so honest, sincere, straight-forward, 
and true, that they can but give us credit for 
these things, aud have some deep faith ju us be- 
vause of them. And whatever, in our most 
dri moments, we dream of the True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good, let us in our wakeful hours 
strive greatly to make our brigbtest dream a fair 
reality. Thus shall we pursue what is best, aud 
sometimes overtuke it; thus shall we lift our 
uctual Into closer Harmony with our ideal ! 


— SO ͥͤ — 
The patta of a truth oftan Ii far apart, 1t ls 
difficult to get a complete view of it, s 


paues according tu Act of Congress io the 


ABBOT, lu the Ones of the ideea uf YES J87, by 


Washington. MTCe», 4 


PAUL GOWER, 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXITL—( Concluded, 

When, at length, the long voya 
wards n close, It was curious to — — — 
on the tempera and dispositions of the Dim. 

r& We were wonderfully good-humored and 
ocular, inclined to exchange promises of look 
each other up afterwards, in case we visited on 
another's destination; disposed to compliment 
the captain, and even to think the best of th 
lll-conditioned mate, who was lesa surly than 
usual, though he always responded discou - 
ingly to the questions put to him as to what ate 
and hour we should reach New York. Of coum 
the Americans aboard became exceedingly pat. 
rlotie. Some sanguine individuals appeared In 
thelr shore-going clothes, in which they were 
hardly recognizable, after the shabbiness of the 
voyage. Everybody was brisk and talkative 
and in the best of tempers. And al last, one 
beautiful eveniIng—shall I ever fo tit there 
came aalling out of the sunset a little pilot-boat 
with a great number seren painted on her can. 
vas, which we crowd to the side of the vesel to 
see, as if it brought us a message from heaven 
Rapidily nearing ws, it puta aboard n pilot— 
whom nobody would suspect to be such, aa he js 
dressed in black with a chimney-pot hat on— 
and makes off in. And that night we all 
love each other like brothers: everybody invites 
everybody else to driuk; there's nn immense 
deal of conviviality and singing, and Dick, 
Harry, and I are fetched to join It. while pacing 
the deck together, under the bright stars, hav- 
ing & pipe and talking of home and America. 

ext morning we ure up betimes, to find our- 
welves becalmed off a low, long island. A fine 
steamer, with all its machinery on deck, wanta 
to tow us up to New York; but the captain and 
ours can't agree about terms, so It splashes off 
again, very much to our dissatisfaction. We 
lie-to till noon, grumbling, when u breeze springs 
up, enabling all hands to wet joyfully to work to 
win our own way through the Narrows—a strait 
so-nunied ut the entrance to New York harbor, 
It is delightfully warm—almost sultry—though 
there la snow on the shores of Staten Island, 
with ity neat white villas, yverandahed hotels, 
trees and gardens; all of which are u ka- 
bly pleasant und refreshing to seu-wearied eyes. 
We pass the Quarantine-statiou, where a whole 
fleet of vessels is riding at unchor—aha! more 
thun one of them sporty the bonnie red cross of 
St. George !—and where u doctor comes aboard 
to put us through the fori of un examination. 
decis ne pda es with a fort to it like 
a Eiguntie pork pie—ferry-boats, sleawers, vee 
sels of ull Kinds; and ut tbe contluenee of two 
reat rivers, diverging to the right and left, à 
msy city. Aud our voyage is ended. 

I shall reserve my impressions of New York 
for another letter, this having reached a pretty 
deceut length already. (Mind you retaliate in 
something like fair proportion) At present T 
am delighted with almost everything—as would 
probably be the case if 1 bad lauded in Kam- 
schutka, after five weeks of galt water. New York 
is very bright and amusing, but I don't think 
much of it as a city, after London. Broadway 
isn't more than half ns wide as Regent street; 
the Bowery has no trees in it worth meutioning, 
and the Fark, as they call it (which I can bee 
from my wiudow), won't vompare in size and 
— with many of our squares. The houses 
and shops have innumerable signs aud windows; 
the telegraph-wires run along che streets; the 
pee nre uncommonly well-dressed but con- 

undedly uncivil; and the ladies delight in 
"stunning" colors. I don't think I have seen à 
shabby person anywhere, or beeu thanked or 
spoken plensantly to by any anybody whom I've 
had occasion to buy anything of, since my 
arrival. 

I was, us you khow, to report myself to your 
admired Mr. Wheeler, who had undertaken to 
consign me to New Orleans: however, on e 97 
ing at his office I found him temporarily out 
town, aud a letter from iy father, which seem* 
likely to involve a change of piau: He tells me 
thathe is en his way to New York—will be Me 
in the course of a week. So I have nothings 
do but amuse myself uud await his arriv l 
which I naturally look forward to with u gren 
deal of interest and curiosity. nd 

And now, darling, good-by for the present, 8 1 
God bless you! Only he knows when we T 
meet n, and I could be sad if I did not try 
nvoid t — of it—but tbe time ill 2 * 
make amends for all. Holding steading y 
that belief, I ahall keep on loving and hoping: 
Does it need that I should tell you that I reas 
none but the kindest feelings towards you: 


ness, 


thence and triviality, when eom 
Joye that knows no change nor alloy till It 


from earth to heaven. Again God bless vou, and 
farewell! Write to me Inimediately, directing 
| 


us at the beginning of this letter: yours wi 
be forwarded if I have left New York, 


to Inquire about 


Yours faithfully, Parr GOWER. 


. S. 


shall correspond with him regularly. 


that purpose. The faces aro en 


could have got him to illustrate this letter. 


ike ft. Ishall be sorry to part with him, 


lhougü he promises to write and to visit mo 


when I um settled iu Loulsiana. At present 
New York is the place for him, he say. A final 
besing my Kate!—I shall kiss the name in 
the Lope that your lipe will touch It afterwarde— 


und good-by ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
iS MAINLY IN PRAISE OF NEW YORK CITY AND 
AMERICANS IN GENERAL, 


VIvurious New York! 
med iu thee 


— enough to become ac- 
quainted with thy g 


qualities, as well as thy 


notorious, patent, widely-bruited bud ones, but 


retains an N remembrance of the most 
yuick-blooded, most potential, most metropol- 
tau of American citica? Thou hast no equal, 
though plenty of rivala, on this side of the Allan“ 
tle; who talk of thee as good-naturedly ns rivala 
are ueeustomed to do of each other, all the world 
over: still, like many a human charmer, thou 
pleasest, in spite of thy numerous faults, and 
shalt here be accorded a moat unwonted, most 
unprecedented eulogium. ‘They and others may 
rade them seriatim, pronouncing thee a mira- 
cle of misrule and preninte corruption, n 
dirty, noisy, fast, flashy, bustling, atriding, vora- 
clous, temporary, rowdyish, hybrid money- 
making and money-squandering, unloved and 
unlovable place, which aspires only to become a 
kind of Mrammagen Varia, and docs it very 
clumsily (all with more or lem of truth, the 
tuore'a the pity !); yet that doesn't prevent thee 
from being the real capital of the United States, 
the best city to live in throughout the Grent Ite- 
public, and in many respecta its type nnd quint- 
essence. As such, aecept the praise I have long 
vwed thee, preparatory to my hero's adventures 
withiu thy familar precineta. If there be rend- 
ersimpatient of such an introduction, they have 
the easy alternative of at once passing to the 
next chapter. 
I know very well thal the assertions contained 
in a recent sentence will be disputed, and cs- 
eeially by Amerienns—even by many New 
orkers, | nm aware that the former nre ac- 
custome to Inform newly-nrrived Europeans 
tbat New York is Nor the United States: that 
you inust go east, west, south, and north, sir, if 
you want to see the real greatness of this coun- 
kt that New York, sir, though we own to con- 
siderable pride In its power, enterprise, and proa- 
Perily (particularly when abrond), Is but 
4 bigger sorl of Liverpool, n Yankee Tyre ; 
^ nineteenth-century Sidon; a  prodigious 
varavangary, market-place, exchange, and 
railroad — (erminus, one-half or two-thirds 
led with migratory strangers; the neck of n 
Yast ecl-pot; the mouth of that lusty young gi- 
aut, Unele Sam, who swallows and assimilates 
into his eorporate system everything that enters 
it, Tadmit that its Inhabitants, Its editors, ory 
d with groaningn which cannot be uttered, 
that it has hitherto been n rey to a self-conati- 
tuted and practically self-clected oligarchy of 
scoundrels; n coarse and brutal despotism, which 
While neglecting, or rather Insolently ignoring, 
every office and duty of good government, haa, by 
Meabs of the fellest, most compact organization 
1 framed, depleted a long-suffering commun- 
ty exactly in the fasblon of Victor Hugo's 
"iere, until It has, one fervently hopes, insured 
an well as aer its own destruetion, eom- 
plete and final. T have read the ingenuous 
tirictüres of the English tory press, denouncing 
* Empire City as that double abomination, & 
Commune or municipality elected by universal 
the age aud an Irish republic, and of course 
natural outeome nnd culminating triumph of 


Ee 


that I will never permit myself to doubt or dig- 
trust you, even for à moment?—or fancy that 
anything can come between us to mar our mu- 
tual trust and reliance on ench other? Perhaps 
this xeparation, though hard to endure, may yet 
teach uan better estimnte of our true selves; nnd 
of that affection. which, I am persuaded, will 
une day constitute our perfect, abiding happi- 
Then, dearest, we shall smile at past mis. 
takes, and wonder how they could ever have 
troubled us; recognizing their extreme Imper- 
red with the 


Regards 
to Mills, Frank, TI, nnd all friends who care 


We saw Harry Franklin off for Canada 
Pe" evening: he wouldn't stay any tager, 
i 
my best to persuade Dick to write to you, or to 
— father apad he made a begluning, but filled 
up the rest of the sheet with caricatures of Yan- 
kee faces— which I inelose, appropriating it for 
tal—I va 
" 
is In excellent health nnd spirits; has already 
ascertained that your brother Tom is at Cineln- 
nati, Ohio—a long way from here-— And talks of 
going thither, when, as the Amerlcans say, he 
feels 


Who thut has ever 


THH TN DAX. 
demoerntie Institutions, Al uf whieh I pro- 
nounce only one side of the ator: ', and no more 
entitled to paas current for the whole of It than 
the separate halves of coins have to be recelved 
at thelr combined valuation, 


What are the characteristics of 


ülzation? It ia ve Anierienn etv- 


ry magnificent and very new 
extravagantly pretentious, mutable, and 4 
cratie, Starting with infinitely greater adyant- 
ages, natural and political, than the Old World 
aftorda, it considers nothing in it too highior too 
nd for it lo emulate; nothing toorich or too Ane 
n the way of Indulgence, TE pulls down rapidly, 
to build up as rapid y, regarding nothing ns final, 
and exhibiting n splendidly audacious confidence 
in its future, Its marvellous growth, power, and 
Influence admit of no dental, but iu almost every 
part of it one finds someth ng defective, some- 
thing that might be bettered: you ean neither 
praise it without consideralle deductions, nor 
censure it without immense admiration. Superfi- 
clally if puts Its best foot foremost nud plumes it- 
self on its generally Imposing te, ignor- 
Ing many shorteomiugs, contrad ctlons, and dis- 
vrepaneles; but at the same time aradoxically 
submits to have its vices reflected h a magnify- 
ing-glass, allowing ita virtues to lie modest y hid 
in the background. It ts expansive, incongru- 
Qus, free-and-easy, and cosmopolitan, containing, 
like the sheet in the apostle'’s vision, both the 
clean and unclean, presented on an equal foot- 
ing. Lastly it is based on manhood, work, self- 
reliance, and has n stupendoua destiny before il 
—nothing leas than becoming paramount m and 
taking the leadership of all the world. 

All of which is true I believeof New York City. 
In fact, à capital will inevitably embody the doni- 
inant idea of its inhabitants. Thus Tondon is 
business-utilltarianiam ; Paris, pleasure and cen- 
tralization ; New York, Prosperous, progressive 
democracy. Will the reader excuse a not-un- 
warranted digression on the first and sevond me- 
tropolis that mar the better discriminate the 
elalms of the third ? 


London—great, grimy  London—ls the ape 
ital of the universe: in power, in earnestness, in 
everything thorough and welgh in this work- 
ing-day world, 90 Infinitely superior to all other 
eltles as to dwarf them to insignificance. With- 
out a knowledgo of it, only to be ned by a 
residence of some years, no man's education can 
be considered complete. Wonderful from Sts 
immensity; inipressive in proportion to Its huge 
agglomeration of human Interests; possessing 
every variety of society and appliance of civili- 
zation; and not «o had in respect to parka, mon- 
uments, Wange and atmosphere sa i» com- 
monly pretended,—thereeulogium enda! I am 
not going to echo that euckoo-ery of erre d 
ment which, originating partly in unthinkin 
repetition of hygone sarcasm, partly in that af. 
fectation of superiority to national prejudice 
which most Englishmen feel bound to cultivate, 
takes no note of the enormous metropolitan im- 
provements effected during the present reign- 
nn era of which it has been well remarked that 
it “found London a vast province of brick and 
mortar, and will lenve its great and splendid cap- 
ital ;"" but the truth must be confessed. It is nelther 
beautiful nor picturesque, after all, uor hardly 
to be rendered ao; while of grandeur it bonsts buta 
single component—the unavoldable one of size. 
Tt Ja, In fact, n great deal too big nnd too sombre 
for liking: you might ns well try and get ups 

reonnl friendship for ita three millions two 
tundro and odd thousand of inhabitants. In 
it you are uncomfortably couscious of belng an 
Inconsiderable unit of an overwhelming sum to- 
tal,n bubble on the ocean of life—nobody. To 
the Individual it appears und js the most merei- 
less metropolis in the eivilized world: it cares for 
him no more than the great forces of Nature; 
your own hopes and fears, troubles and napirn- 
tions, seem small and insigniflennt ; you nre half 
ashamed of them. Yon know that centuries 
afler you are dend and gone nnd forgotten, this 
monster microcosm will survive (man may 
rome and man may go, bat London lives forever), 
and resont the unweleomo assurance of your 
own ephemernlily. It la like watching the revo- 
lutions of the great wheel of Time, upon which, 
with Charles Lamb, you ‘would fain Iny an in- 
effectual Anger.” Bat for his having become 
synonymous with boredom, you could even find 
retributory comfort in Lord Maeaulay's New 
Zealander—only his advent is deferred to ruch n 
terrible pando pox futurum ns to deprive you of 
that meagre satisfaction. 

Ta te continged.| 


Lusignani, who was hung at Morristown, New 
Jersey, yesterday: for butchering his wife with a 
knife, "jumped on the scaffold with un elastic 
bound, laughing and showing his white toothy, 
raya the telegraphic report of his execution. His 
last words were that he was not afraid to dle 
and that he was golug to see his wife. That 
depends altogether on the present whereabouts 
of his late partner, and his destination. Nixon, 
who was hanged Ín New York to-da , gàve ut- 
terance to a blasphemous parallel on the scaffold. 
His last words arc reported to havo been; “My 
Saviour was crucified ; this la nothing." — Wash- 
ington Star, April 5. 


——— —— 


The Sanctuary of uperstition, 


— — 


FiNDING Jpsvs.—Anather sen ca talin sald: 
^T found the Lord Jesus in the attic ar my pray- 
ing mother's house. I had erept up there to he 
nione ju prayer, and Jesus revealed, himself to 
me. I never think of the place or the hour 
without wanting ta shout glory to God in the 
highest. When I found I was saved myself, T 
began to spread the tidings of the cross every- 
where I went." -N. Y. Obverier. ^ 


Tuar Fou. CorgRNICUS—'E um 
vised that n new astrologer haa risen, 
sumeth to prove that the earth moveth and go- 
eth about, not the firmament; the sun snd 
moon, nof the stars—like na when one sítteth on 
n coach, or in a ship that is moved, thinketh he 
Hitteth SEHE and resteth, but the earth and trees 
do move andrun themselves, Thus it goeth ; we 
give ourselves up to our own foollsh fancies and 
conceits. This: fool (Copernicus) will turn the 
Whole art of natronomy upside down; but the 
Rerlpture showeth and teacheth another lesson 
when Joshua commandeth the sun to stand still, 
and not the earth."—Meartin Lather, 


now ud- 
who pre- 


Pinok- Pb have beon We und greutly 
surprised that Christians will say by mouth and 
pen “I am proud of," “I feel R pride in,” etc. 
Such expressions by men ina natural state are 
common and fo be expected, because natural; 
but from the lips or pen of one In à gracious state, 
a Christian, it ben mistake, They do not mean 
80; or if they moan what they say, they cer- 
tainly do not consider what manner o spirit 
they are of. 

Let us appeal to the (ime standard, the Bible. 
Is E once mentioned in the infallible book 
with commendation, or even with toleration” 
Is it not branded as nu utter abomination to the 
Tord, causing the infliction of some of the sorest 
judgments on men and nations? The sin of 
Sodom was pride, idleness, and fulness of bread : 
IL sent, Nebuchadnezzar out seven years to herd 
with oxen and eat herba till pride was humbled 
and he kuew better how to behave himself; it 
caused the angel of the Lord to smite Herod sud- 
only, 80 that he was eaten of worms and gave 
up the ghost; and brought Haman to the gal- 
lows he had bullt for another. It is truly said 
other sins turh us from (iod, while pride turns 
God from us.— louwnvinville (Canada) Observer. 


SINNERs, KHAM AND Keat.—Christ, the real 
Savior, rame Into the world to save real sinners, 
When Luther was under a bitter sense of sin 
he said, “Oh! but my guilt is so great, I cannol 
believe that Christ can save me," But one who 
was helping him much, sald to him, “If thou wert 
only the semblance of a sinner, then Christ 
would only be the somblance of a Savior; but if 
thou be areal rinner, then thou shouldst rejoice 
that n real Bavior has rome to save thee.” If 
we meet with a man who says, "Yes, I am a 
nner, I know Iam a «Inner, but I do not know 
that I ever did much amiss; I have always beeu 
honest and correct!'—such n person has a name 
to be aalnner, nnd no more. He is a sham sin- 
ner, and n sham Savior would suit him well. 
But for another who eon —— s ^ 4 n 
n grievous transgressor, there is a real Savior. 
Ries O ye guilty ones, that the Christ of God 
himself really eame with renl blood, and pre- 
sented n real atonement to fake away real sins; 
such as theft, drunkenness, swearing, unclean- 
ness, Sabbath-breaking, lying, murder, and 
things I need not mention, lest the cheek of 
moxdesty should blush : even these ean be blotted 
out by the real Kaviar, who bas come to save 
the chief of sinners from suffering what Is due 
to their sins. Oh! that we could ring this great 

l-hell uin the 1 — ane * ed 
with Its music. ay the open men's ears 
and hearts, that those who hear the glad tidings 
may necept the Savior who has come to save 
them !— Spurgeon. 
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— 
POETRY AND RELIGION. 


“Few modern poets are much given to high 
poetic thought, and most of them eschew utterly 
high poetic life. And, after all, it is the latter 
that most surely tells. The poet, like the 
preacher, succeeds more by example than pre- 
cept, It is a grander thing, and humanity in 
the end acknowledges it for a grander thing, to 
live a herole poem than to write & book of heroic 
poetry. To those who never read a line of the 
Inferno, Daute's magnificent grief, as told by 
his blographers, makes him poetieally, because 
heroleally, immortal, Milton Is less spoken of 
but more reverenced for bis splendid, alinost su- 
pernatural self-reliance, than for the Paradise 
Lost. A poet may be very excellent 
and be very little of a hero, But if he be 
not a hero, he will never receive that re- 
liglous reverence which is, hide it as we 
may, instinctively considered the poet's due. 
Now Mr. Aubrey De Vere is so fur u hero that 
he has evidently given himself, wholly and 
willingly, but with a touch of sadness that is vis- 
ible in all his poems, to two losing causcs,—the 
cause of the old, pure Muse, and the cause of 
Trelaud, For his devotion to the former, we 
may perhaps think him antiquated; for his de- 
votion to the latter, we muy think bin unwise, 
But the devotion is there! Even though we 
rate him eccentric as the beloved knight of La 
Mancha, we must yet admit that he isa kuight, 
gans peur et sana reproche, with n spear as 
straight aud n shield as spotless asuny De Vere 
that ever made the vow of chivalry.” 

Such is the fine thought of the London Specta- 
tor, reviewing a recent book of poetry. Seldom 
is so much high truth incarnated in literary crit- 
icism. The poet is but a poetaster, unless lie 
puts his genius as truly into the poem of his life 
as into the poem of his imagination. Through 
the rhythm and melody of his verse must be 
heard the deeper music of a soul that sings the 
song of the stars; behind the exquisite form and 
coloring of the viston conjured up by his creative 
thought must shine the transcendent beauty of 
an original, inimitable, aud magnificent charac- 
ter. The truly divine poem is a rainbow whose 
arch of glory is but the reflection of n luminary 
unbeheld by the spectator—the urrested and re- 
turning radiance of n spirit uflame with unbor- 
rowed fires. All povtry that is not mechanism 
or doggerel fs the i ' a! uf a groat nature painted 
on the skiles by de li nd ui Art; andgArt isa 
moet base pretcader ir it reproduces not with 
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pre-Raphaelite exactness a subjective reality 
more real than the solid crust of the globe. 

Iustinet!vely mankind gauge the poet's great- 
uess by the sincerity of his muse, by the truth- 
fulness to his own best and loftiest dream with 
which be has expreesed himself to the world. 
They do not forget that every man’s life moves 
far below the inaccessible summit of his aspira- 
tion; but nelther do they forgive the poet who 
forbears to point to it, With a tender pity they 
commiserate his falls in climbing its rugged 
stepa; they excuse his weaknesses and condone 
his sudden, unpremeditated aberrations of con- 
duct. But they reserve their reverence and ad- 
miration for the herolam which persists in climb- 
ing, and the grand veracity of genjus which pic- 
tures life as seen from the imagined heights. 
They judge the poet's life by the fidelity of his 
life-alms; and they withhold their permanent 
veneration, however dazzled for a season, from 
the trifier whose rhymes are untrue to the sublim- 
est truth he sees because his actions are habitu- 
ally ordered by a lower law. Poetry is the inter- 
pretation of human life in accordance with the 
canons of eternal beauty; and no nian is a poet 
who would interpret it by any rule less divine, 
He whose life expresses no fealty to this law of 
beauty cannot become the seer whose visions 
shall illustrate it to the world: and this prejudg- 
ment of mankiud determines unconsciously the 
degree of abandon with which they surrender 
themselves to the witcheries of his genius. Sus- 
piciously they listen to them, If infidelity to 
beauty vitiates his life among men, knowing 
that the song of Circe converts the human into 
the bestial; and the fame of that poet is a dying 
echo who makes not his devotion to the ideal a4 
herolc ns his verse. Greater or lees than any 
word Is the man behind it: its meaning is what 
is put into it, not what is brought to it; nnd thus 
every word borrows Its enduring greatness or lit- 
tleness from him who spoke It. 

The greatest aim of poetry is to clothe truth 
with beauty, to express in noble imagea the 
vague but Icfty dreams of the human heart, to 
utter in tones of melody the inextinguishable as- 
piration for better things which struggles to be 
heard even in the harsh and unmusical noises of 
the commonest career; nay, to make life itself 
the sublimest work of urt by making it 
& complete expresslon of the divinest 
meanings of Nature. He is no poet who 
cannot comprehend this,—no vates, no “prophet 
and spokesman" of the gods. The genius which 
builds grand thought and grand imagination 
into the temple of a poem that is written In 
words, is as nothing compared with the genius 
which builds purpose, fidelity, and heroic strug- 
gle with circumstance Into an epic of invincible 
virtue, He is the king of artista who finds his 
muterlals, not in marbles or pigments or chords 
or syllables, but in the passions, the motives, 
the actiona of humanity,—in tbe loves and griefs, 
the deprivations and temptations and sufferings, 
of his own heeded or unheeded life. The perfect 
life—there ia no other perfect poem. 

How closely, then, Is poetry allied to religion ! 
Poetry regards life as expression, religion as the 
thing expressed; that is the difference, and it is 
slight. Carry poetry up to its highest attain- 
ment, aud it makes Ilfe religious; carry religion 
up to its highest uttainment, and it makes life 
poetic, The one looks to semblance, and the 
other to reality; but no semblance is complete 
which is unveracious, and no reality is complete 
which is unrevealed. He alone can seem who 
is; he alone can be who makes himself manifest. 
PERFECTION is the aim of poetry and of relig- 
jou alike,—the latter to make it existent, the for- 
mer to make it apparent. In its bighest devel- 
opment, each must transcend the utmost that is 
possible to human experience under ita actual 
conditions; each must dream ita dream, and 
bravely work for the impossible; each must en- 
ter the world of unfathomable Being, and seek 
in the finite to touch the Infinite; each must 
discover the ground of its own existence in the 
intangible, the inaudible, the Invisible. Yes, al- 
though the lower manifestations of poetry and 
religion deal with that which is most real to the 
senses of the multitude, their higher manifesta- 


tions deal with that which is purel 

to the rarest and most exalted 4 — 
both on his poetic and bis religious wide, touche, 
what exists, not in the apparent universe but lu 
himself alone. 2 


“That type of Perfect iu his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find ; 
Ho sows himself on every wind.“ 

Yet his failure to tind the “perfect” in the uni- 
verse which he sees, hears, and touches proves 
only that sight, hearing, and touch cannot com- 
pas it; that the very idea of perfection is the 
offspring of mind alone. Hence the undertone 
of unutterable pathos which is heard in all ex. 
alted poetry; for, dealing with images by its 
very uature, poetry cannot escape the necessi 
of sensuous symbolism, and therefore tries with- 
outavail to express symbolically that which is 
forever Inexpressible, The same fate lies on re- 
ligion. All art obeys the same necessity; and 
religion is the art of living. So long as man is 
haunted by the ideal of perfection, therefore, his 
art and his religion must equally aim at the un- 
attainable, Like tle hyperbols sweeping to- 
wards its asymptote by an influite curve, they 
endlessly approach it, but can never reach it, 

Religion, iu short, is the art of living the 
highest life; and the highest life is the present 
triumph of the poetic art. Being thus different 
aspects of the same fact, the human pursuit of 
ideal perfection, Is it any wonder that Teligion 
and poetry are indisoluble? To despise one is 
to despise both ; to reverence one is to reverence 
both. It is wise, therefore, to fear for the Bafety 
of neither, Man will cleave to both until he 


has learned to dispense with himself. 
eo ů—ↄÜAͤ 
MASSACHUSETTS INFANT ABYLUX. 


An article signed T. W. H.," which appeared 
& few weeks ago in THE INDEX, referred to the 
Report of a Catholic Asylum which, after stating 
the percentage of deaths, remarked that, if they 
had not preserved the earthly lives of these 
children, their eternal salvation was secured by 
their introduction to the Church, 

This spirit is very commou in sectarian insti- 
tutions, and the same consideration prompts to 
the carelessness of infant life which ise very 
prevalent. Many a pious person utters a grate- 
ful sigh wheu a child is taken out of the world, 
as if its departure were an escape from evil 
and peril. 

There is a real evil in this spirit, aa affecting 
hospitals and asylums. In some cases they 
make no report of the methods or results of 
their medical treatment, so that the public is un- 
able to judge fairly of their work, besides notl- 
ing being contributed in the lack of such report 
to the general stock of knowledge on the impor- 
tant questions of health. The influence on indi- 
viduale is also often prejudicial. The hope of re- 
covery ia not allowed its natural Influence. A 
young girl who had been a patient in a hospital 
of this class, on being asked why she left ít, re- 
plied: “I did not like to stay; they were all the 
time talking to me about preparing to die, and 
I wanted to get well and be married.” Bhe 
certainly chose the better part. 

In strong contrast with this spirit is the 
thoroughly humane ani scientific management 
of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, an Institu- 
tion established about seven years ago for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting the preservation of 
infant life. It was found that under the exist- 
ing system, which allowed of foundlings and de- 
serted children being sent to the Alms-House, 
and those of indigent mothers obliged to work 
for their support often to be placed at board, tbe 
mortality was frightful, sometimes rising toas 
high as ninety-five or slx per cent. In fact, the 
survival of such children beyoud the first year 
Was arare exception. 

The Infant Asylum had for its one object to 
prove that such children could be saved, and 
could grow up to health and possible — 
and happiness. It was a new experiment, all 
all concerned in it had to learn by the hard = 
sons of experience. The progress towards the de- 
sired end has been constant and satisfactory. 


r : “The per- 
The Report of the present year saye: " 
centage of mortality for the last twelve months 
i i ý ‘ 
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was 17.7, while that for this year is 14.3, —which 
js only a little more than half of the percentage 
for the moet favorable year before this; namely, 
year before last, when it was 20.6.“ The most 
experienced frlenda of the work thought it would 
be a great success if the mortality were reduced 
to fifty per cent.; yet already, in a year when 
the average mortality of the city ls very 
high, itis reduced to much less than half that 
amount. Although we can hardly hope for so 
favorable u result every year, there seems no ren- 
won to doubt that the mortality can be kept quite 
as low asin the comniuuity at large. 

This result has been obtained by a enreful obe- 
dience to the Jaws of science nud Nature, na far 
us they are yet known. Not only are material 
comforts and skilful medical uttendance given to 
the children,—not only are wet nurses provided, 
since no art of man can equal Nature's skilful 
compounding of the food for babes,—but the di- 
vine Induence of love nnd lenderness are al- 
lowed their full value; and it is found that the 
babes put out to board often thrive better for the 
love and petting of the family cirele, even with- 
out as good sanitary conditions as tue Asylum 
affords. 

Such an institution ought to exist in every 
large city; and we point to this success as proof 
of what may be acvomplished. We have no 
right to permit such a waste of life ns now goes 
eneverywhere. Besides this economy of life, I 
believe a great moral Influence has been exerted 
upon the unfortunate mothers of these children, 
many of whom are encouraged and helped to 
retain the care of their children, who otherwise 
would have deserted and abandoned them. 

The secretary of (he Association is Mr. Charles 
Ware, of Brookline, Muss., who will doubtless 
be happy to forward copies of the lust Report— 
which is the sixth annual one—to nny persons 
interested In this important subject. 

E. D, C. 
FREEDOM AND VAGUENESS. 


Our very admirable friend William H. Chan- 
ning, at a recent publie mecting in London, is 
reported to Lave spoken something in this vein : 
That, while he would bring all possible emphasis 
to bear on the word "freedom," his thoughts aud 
affections were more than ever concentrated on 
the term Christian;“ and it was, in his judg- 
ment, more than ever necessary to bring out in 
clear, noontide brightness "the grand, central 
truth gathering round the fellowsbip of the 
Fatber sud the Son.“ There was danger, he 
thought, that the "strong religious sentiment of 
the community might Jose itself iu vagueness, 
and dissipate Itself in thin alr, because it did 
not recognize the central reality of the fellowship 
ofthe Father and the Son, as the very means of 
fellowship in the universal family." 

I quote from the Christian Register, sud shall 
nut hold so excellent n rhetorician us Mr. Chan- 
tiing answerable for the cloudy figure of a en- 
tral truth" "gathering round a fellowship." 
Central truths commonly have others gather 
wund them. It is pleasaut to And our friend 
Channing, whose chief merit hitherto bus been 
brilliancy, not clearness, who hus frequently been 
"dark from excessive bright,’ coming out on the 
tide of lucidity ; but his illustration of it cannot 
be regarded as ſortunute. If there is one doc- 
trine that is not clear, that never has been 
made clear, that never can. from the nature of 
(he case be made clear,—a doctrine that never 
has been stated except with the caution that it 
was an ineffable mystery into which angels 
looked In vain,—it is the doctrine of the ^fellow- 
*bip between the Father and the Son." The 
doctrine of God in Humanity, the doctrine of a 
divine Humanity, or of Humanity as itself 
living, is Infinitely more intelligible. Every de- 
Partore from that "central doctrine"—the de- 
Perture of the Arians, the Socinians, the Uni- 
tatlans—has been a deliverance from the powers 
of darkness, an exodus from Egypt. It was a 
relief when [t came to humanitarianism ; though 
humanttarianism only disposed of the vagueness 
that "gathered round" the doctrine of Jesus, but 
left the problem of God and Humanity unsolved. 
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Thus far, freedom has been the foe of vague- 
ness iil every particular, because it has led the 
mind out little by little from the region of the- 
ology to the region of philosophy, and from the 
auclent method of philosophy, that of the Scholas- 
tics, to the modern method which ls scieutific. 
Our critics may say what they will about the 
vagueness of the Free Religion men—we must 
still remain unconvinced of it; we must still 
believe that we seem vague merely because we 
are comprehensive and have a wide view, 
because we embrace many details instead of 
having our horizon occupled by a single object, 
If there is a word which more than any other 
(more than “freedom”) suggests vagueness, it is 
the term „Christian.“ No two sects define it 
alike. The great sects, Romanlem on the one 
side and Protestantism on the other, define it so 
differently that thelr interpretations are hostile. 
The extreme sect&—the Romaniats or Calvinists 
on the one side, and the sentimentalists and 
transcendentalists on the other—cannot agree 
on the fundamental terms of definition. The 
little clique of Unitarians, whose one couspicu- 
ous characteristic Is their intelllgibleness, have 
giveu up the conumdrum and allow every one 
who is sufficlently interested to claim the name 
to define Christianity for himself. Not a few 
are ready to say that the term does not require 
definition, but is equivalent to goodness, kiud- 
ness, benevolence,—qualities so long associated 
with Christianity as to have become identified 
with it. The term Christian" is about as vague 
ns the term "Pagan," which is a good word for 
pulpit use, but has no distinct meaning. 

‘The term “Religion,” though large and more 
comprehensive, carries a far more intelligible 
sense; for it does not, of necessity, Imply n sys- 
tem of theology or scheme of dogmatics, but 
brings up the simple facts of sentiment, which 
all understand naturally without explanation, 
When we say “Christlun Religion,” we are 
called on to specify what precise thing we mean; 
weare in the region of complications; we move 
about among subtleties and snares. We have to 
define and confine; shut ourselves in, and shut 
our neighbors out,—and this is a delicate and 
difficult thing to do, if we do It nicely. 


Jesus surely was not vague, when he resolved 
the Law and the Prophets into love of God and 
man; brushing away the complicated traditions 
of the elders, and the Intricate casuistries of the 
doctors, and giving a formula which everybody 
could understand by the heart, which Is the re- 
ligious organ. The lawyer did not understand 
it; thought ít vague, because so large. Who 
i» my neighbor?" be asked, and might have 
continued to ask even after the parable of the 
Good Samaritan had been related as an illustra- 
tion. He wanted precision, and would soon 
have lost himself in complexities. 

Now precision tn thought is a good thing, and 
vagueness in thought is a very bad thing; and 
freedom does run into complexities, and there- 
fore incurs danger of entanglement and confu- 
sion. But the method of freedom is hostile to 
vagueness, because it promotes distinctness of 
thought In matters whereon thought bears. It 
resolves the apparently simple into ita parts; and 
the vague is the apparently simple. The phrase 
“fellowship between the Father and the Son" la 
apparently simple. But apply thought toit, and 
it isa nebula of mist, If it should become 4 
galaxy of stars, It would be purely through the 
agenty of freedom, Our admirable friend 
Channing, and other -admirable friends with 
him, seem to my apprehension to confound the 
intellectually with the sentimentally simple. 
They prefer an infinite fire-mist to a firmament 
gemmed with constellations, The nebula leaves 
n single impreaaion on the imagination, but the 
constellations are the clearest to visiou. 

0, B. F. 


"We do not expect to plesse everybody," 
editors often say: ‘there will be always some to 
find fault." It is a lame sort of self-defence. We do 
not expect to please anybody—at all times, But 
every one whom we hope to please at all would 
rather have ua speak exactly as we think, than 
be obliged to suspect us of politie conformity 
even to hia own opinion, 
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THE TREE STILL STANDING. 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., June 27, 1873. 
Mn. EDITOR :— 

The tree does not even waver uuder Mr. 
Crane’s last blow. IfI any one lees than 
cost for his products, I certainly do “steal un- 
consciously," But the purchaser cannot ascer- 
talu whether he ia paying the exact cost price or 
not. He therefore buys of him who ch 
least, supposing that no one will be foolish 
enough to sell for less than cost and thus ruin 
himself. ‘How shall the cost be determined?" 
asks Mr. Crane. The cost varies with different 
individuals, and the cheapest wins, Every per- 
son must ren ur — cost, of his 
own produc AT rules concern 
mue Interfere with the iiney of the — 

hese ideas are impracticable, are they? Perhaps 
580; butin my judgment it ls, to say the least, 
imprudent to pronounce any new idea to be im- 
practicable before it has been fairly tried. 

BenJ, R. Tucker. 


LOURDES GHOTTO, 


“Tam the Immaculate Conception," gaid the 
phantom to a young girl several years ago in the 
charming Pyrenees, where a cave had been 
scooped out in the pleasure-grounds of & castle, 

Believers In this story became numerous in the 
adjacent i who made tbis a sort of 
Mecen for the plous country folk from all parte 
of France. We have this news given us with 
fresh accompaniments from the hands of the In- 
terested priesthood, how forty thousand pilgrims 
were there a few days ago, presided over by the 
very Rev. Bishop of Carcassonne, with all the 
pomp and circumstance of the Catholic Ritual ; 
and that two hundred banners were in the pro- 
cession costing a quarter of a million francs, 
while a great speevh was made by the Bishop of 
Tarbes, with the people continually crying, 
“Vive la France, vive le Pope!" 

All this is sent. by telegrams to London, ond 
from thence communicated to a gaping world 
through the Times, 

The Pauris Putric also states that by com- 
mand of the ghost or phantom the cane Ber- 
nadotte girl touched the rock, aud forthwith 
came abundance of water that continues to flow 
and bless the faithful with its curative proper- 
les; that as a co uence magnificent hotels 
and boarding-houses have sprung up in all di- 
rections, nnd that thousands of m cures 
of incurable diseases are related,” 

‘This cave or grotto, we learn from other reli- 
able sources, is a charming and romantic spot, 
where the snow-crowned mountalns glísten un- 
der the noonday sun, while the e'a-nest of a 
castle is proudly seated on a tic over- 
looking the whole country. A statue of the 
“Mother of God" is placed 1n the hollow, at the 
very spot where the sald ghost was seen, with 
the miraculous fountain at the left of the 
grating. 

And why, my incredulous friend, sbould this 
story be untrue? Should the stupendous mira- 
cles of Galilee be vonfined to that day and gen- 
eration?’ Is it not fitting that this wonderful 
demonstration should be made to a child whose 
purity could not be questioned, of toa 
matured Christian all used up by piousness and 
indigestion ? 

So we have here another Instance of special 
interposition to strengthen the faith of devotees 
and rivet closer the clerical chains which bin: 
the ignoraut and credul: endorsed by the reg- 
ularly ordained Bishop of the greatest Christian 
Church, having in its folds over two hundred 
millions of people ! 

We learn from Luke that this immaculate 
— en was antedated six months ip the per- 
eon of our Elizabeth, and that her husband was 
so informed while be was burning Incense in the 


temple. 

The Angel Gabriel was delegated to impart 
this information in both instan with this dif- 
fereuce, however; that the older Elizabeth was 


uot personally visited, while Mary saw the 
ange! and had the personal — 

‘The priest Zacharias in the one case conversed 
with Gabriel, while the pupa oseph was 
notified through a dream of that which was to 
transpire. However, it was r au tiafac- 
tory, and all parties interes the 
situation. 

Much curiosity has existed among reflective 
people why more importance waa not attached 
to the eccentric John, as he was the who 


brought Jesus forward, and comes Into existence 
by > great expense of miracle, and with much 
greater publicity. 


John was from a prieat’s family in stand- 
ing among the Jews, regularly se ng in the 
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e, and bis father was speechless, we read, 
2 months, until the child was named i 
while upou the other hand, the son of Mary ha 
not been publicly announced, and was finally 

le. y 
horn An A en of Jesus was immediately 
vommenced, we learn, by the angel chorus, and 
continued by the shepherds, Simeon, Anna the 

e wise men. 

M pM rominent during two days 
while preaching and eralding Jesus, baptizing 
him in the Jordan, We cannot have any doubt 
that he did his work of advertising well, until 
he was cut off 8 his kindred by the dancing 
r of Herodias. 
EA divine origin of Jesus must be fre- 
quently affirmed, by the renewal of these mirac- 
ulous presentations as in the csse of the Berna- 
dotte girl of the Pyrenees, and they always 
occur somehow in those countries whith look to 

Rome a2 their spiritual head. 
Ireally think that John is not appreciated as 


be ought to be, even among the water-power 
Baptlats. J. E. H. 
— coc — 
EXPERIENCE. 


ow easy to criticise the apparently cowardly 
ation taken by the man who for the time be- 
ng seems utterly crushed by some one of life's 
bitterest experiences! How foolish and wrong 
it seems for him not to accept calmly the inevit- 
able, and rouse into life the noble manhood la- 
tent within him! 

Mental atrain, like physical overwork, may, 
In apite of heroic endurance, break down even 
the strongest constitution ; still it is essentially a 
case of self-kill or self-cure, aud the wise man 
sees that the issue must be met. 

The absolutely essential medicine is the speed 
banishment of all feeling of mere selfish 
sorrow. 

Is it death? Let there arise indomitable reso- 
lution manfully applied to the execution of some 
wise purpose or new and large interest. 

Is & love? Letitappear that friendship alone 
will suffice, as thus oniy can bolh be happy. 

In our most careless days, when all is sunshine, 
we are sometimes momentarily depressed, scarce 
knowing why, but in fact because we nre drift- 
ing rudderless. 

f we may thus be unhappy ata time when 
everything l8 fair around us and opportunity for 
the diversion of thought is abundant, how black 
is the prospect when suddenly we seem left ut- 
terl alone, utterly miserable, without even n 
wish to live! 

Nelther God nor mau can help you; all sym- 
pathy is perhaps worse than thrown away; civil 
war within,—a terrible struggle which 
must leave you, as a man, nothing or everything. 
If you have only become more broadly sympa- 
thetic, your etfort to perfeet yourself has suc- 
ceeded ; true humanity has triumphed. 

Then all thanks to those noble natures who 
have taught me in senson this greatest, this most 
blessed, of lessons. J. H.B. 

Boston, June 24, 1471. 


ape eS Sy ; 
POIMON AN A PRAYER-TEST. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

The so-called “Tyndall's l'rauyer-test! has ex- 
cited a great deal of discussion, not only in relig- 
fous but secular and  rellgio-secular papers. 
Perhaps there la not n single educated family in 
Christendom but has discussed the subject over 
the breakfast-table. In fact, among nll English- 
speaking people possessing ordinary education, 
it has been for some months a fruitful tople of 
conversation. But it seems to me the ‘test’ is 
rather far-fetched. 

It is simply a question of faith. Matthew, 
XVII. 20, anys: If yo have faith as a grain of 
mus seed, ye shall say unto this monntain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; andit shall 
remove: and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you." James, v. 14, 15, ya: "Ia any sick 
among you; let him call for the elders of the 
Church, and let them pray over bim, anointing 
him with oil in the nameof the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he has committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him." As an in- 
stance that prayer to God has power, he (James) 
gives In verse sixteen of the same chapter the 
story of Elías, praying first that it might not 
and then thatit might rain; and he was accom- 
E Ww j 

is plain enough that faith mion 
3 p g mone is 


H yndall'a test“ Is too slow and complex. A 
shorter way of proving the efficac of faith is 
shown in Mark, xvi. 17, 18: "And these sigus 
shall follow them that belleve: In my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with 
new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and 
ir bey ela any Aaa f. thing, it shall not hurt 
sha 
they shal Al ands on the sick and 
n glance it may be scen how much simpl 
this plan ia than "lyndall's. The bellevet- : — 


Weto io hangin m the siek, and they shall re- 
* 


TEH INDBZ. 


f tbis Is so, why take the trouble to dedicate 
a 2 ward in e hospital to one form of trent- 
ment, and a second to another? Do not try two 
vn. VE Celestinlopathy is the cure-all, why 
try Terreatrialapathy? The matter ja really In a 
nüt-shell, and may be tried at any moment in 
the year, in any city in the world wherein is one 
“believer.” 

The writer is an apothecary (not one of the 
kind described by Shakspeare, for he weighs 
nearly two hundred pounds), and he has on rev- 
eral oceasions offered to Chelstlans,“ including 
n number of “called ministers,” a dose of poison 
—arsenic, strychnine, or morphine—as d fes; 
and every one of them has refused the tempting 
potion, notwithstanding Mark, xvi. 18, was 
rend tə them before and after the generous 
offer. 

And the worst of it is this: n soul (according 
to their theory) has been lost in consequence of 
their refusal, For I have invariably informed 
euch one that, If he would drink the dose offered 
and suffered no harm, I would believe in his 
God, Christ, Devil, and Church; would resign 
my present employment, and devote my whole 
time, means, and ene towards ‘converting 
unregenerate souls to Christ,” 

But they would none of it, and so my soul is 
lost! LG. 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind., Jau. 27, 1878. 


— o 
“THE CHEIATIAN CAUSE IN ANIA.” 


The N. Y. Jiratd gives some “extraordinary 
facts! which it regards aa "really encouraging to 
the Christian cause In Asia." 

Let us see what they nre and what they really 
amount to. 

1. The Japanese Calendar which bas ruled for 
more than twenty-five centuries has been 
ebanged, so that their New Year shall com- 
mence with the first, instead of the last, of Jan- 
uary, according to the ‘Christian method." 

2. The day isto be divided into twenty-four 
hours instead of twelve, as before; and the one 
which corresponds to Sunday ia to be observed 
asc holiday! 

g. The 25th day of December is to be ob- 
served as a pre holiday by the Japanese." 
“Christmas day is to be henceforth held sacred 
to Trinnia, the first Emperor of Japan." 

Wonderfully encouraging evidence, indeed, of 
the “progress of. the Christian cause in Asin''! 

If observing one day in January rather than 
another, as New Yenr's Day,—if reckoningtwen- 
ty-four hours to the day instead of twelve (as 

esus Christ undoubtedly did),—and keeping 
Sunday, not ns the Sabbath, or as the festival of 
Christ's resurrection, but simply ns “a holiday,'’ 
nud December 25, not as sacred to the memory 
of Christ, or ns the anniversary of his berth, 
but as “a grand holiday” sacred to the memory 
of Trinnia, a heathen emperor,—if these are, 
any or nll of them together, indicative of Christ- 
jan progress, then Christianity is an exceedingly 
ensy thing to put on, and “Jordan” ean no Jonger 
be set down as "n hard rond to travel.” 

The J7crald'à reckoning reminds me of a mau 
of Jewish birth, who claimed to be a convert to 
Christianity. His claim was disputed, when 
lie argued it thus: “I work on the Sabbath (Sat- 
nrday)—I drink, and swear, nnd eat pork: I 
can't do these things and be a Jew; if 1 am not 
a Christian, what in hell am I7" 

Another admirable illustration ovcurs to us of 
au like ‘extraordinary fact,” giving like encour- 
ugement to Christian hopes. 

Ata revival meeting, one of the worst men 
in all the region round, nrose and acknowledged 
his haekslidden condition, He had Joined the 
church twenty years before, hc said; but for 
nineteen of these years he had lived a reckless, 
rwlless, profane, jutemperate, licentious life. 

ut he had never, he declared, ir, all this in- 
iquity, m; given up his Christian hope. 

vere was only one thing that he held on to, 
as ground for hope; that, notwithstanding his 
terribly wicked life, he was a Christian e? heart 
—one of God's elect; he never quite forgot hia 
dear Redeemer. In all his dissipation and deg- 
radation, he “always remembered how to spell 
the name of the blessed Jesus—J-rr-i-8-0- 6-5." 

The preacher dryly observed that such spelling 
wa that was a pretty slender peg to hang a Christ- 
lan hope on. In like manner the Herald's 
"wonderful facts" seem to us rather n slim 
foundation on which to hulld “encouragement to 
the Christian cause in Asia.“ H. 

— e n" 

When we begin to divide nnd unchureh each 
other on small points, there is no telling where 
it will stop. Thie Baptist having excluded the 
best of us from their communion table are now 
beginning totry iton each other, and their papers 
nre vigorously discussing whether regular old 
line Baptists have any right to accept the Lord's 
invitation to supper, if he should admit Free 
Will Baptists too. A still further division among 
the Kaptists call themselves Mennonites, and ii 
eastern Ohio these bave become arrayed into 
two irreconcilable parties ealled the Omish and 
the Manese; the point of controversy being the 
wearing of buttons instead of hooks and eyes, 
while à serlous feud ia threatened in another 
quarter upon the question aa to the length and 
split of the ront-tail.— Union Bra, 


That clerical and la memas dais. 
bined, the following old-time alvente oo 
show : „Wanted, for a family who have — 
bad health, a sober, steady person in the eu " 
ity of doctor, surgeon, apothecary, and mans 
wife, He muat ocensionally net us butler * 
dress hair and wigs. He will be required gon 
timoa ta Tend peayen, and to preach x — 
eve sunday. A gonds rw " 
poA Journ, B inira he ven. 
e Dae an 


The schoolinuster sees the mother's f 

reotyped in the conduet and character. of ae 
lite boy and girl. Nay, u chance visitor, with 
a quick eye, sees very plainly which child bs 
daily baptized in the tranquil waters of a bless] 
home, and which is cradled in violence aud 
suckled nt the bosom of a storm. Did you e 
look at alittle pond in a sour, dark day in Marel;* 
How sullen the swampy water looked ! The shore 
pouted at the pond, and the pond made Mouths 
at the land; and how seraggy t cold and 
bare-armed, scowled over the edge! Iut look al 
it on a bright day in June, when m 
clouds, all golden with sunlight, checker the 
heavens, and stein like a large flock of shee 
which the good God is tending in that tpl 
pasture of the sky; and then how different look 
the pond—the shores all green, the heavens al 
gay, nnd the pond laughs right out and blese 
God! As the heavens over the water, s 6 
mother broods over her famlly, March or June 
just a4 she will.— Theodore Parker. $ 


— - 


As we have before stated, the Society of 
Frlends is not growing, numerically, especially 
the “Orthodox” branch, for the denomination 
does not make any proselyting atlempta, Uu- 
like sonie of their brethren of another fold, the 
Friends do not permit the employment of an iu- 
dolent genius who spends $4,000 per annum iu 
looking for au impecunious Hebrew who ma 
be willing to improve his worldly condition by 
means of apostasy: every dollar religiowy 
spent by the Friends is expended for a wise pur- 
posc and to the purpose, The consequence is 
that Quaker“ beggars are as scarce a sight on 
our or on any other streets, na snow iu summer. 
Neither are there any Quaker “clerical bum- 
mers," nor Quaker church palaces erected ai 
the eost, of a half million dollars, Leaving spir- 
itual points out of the question, the commun 
would be the gainer if the Society of Friends 
could grow us rapidly iu numbers and influence 
ns do some of their contemporaneous religious 
bodies. —/hiladelphia Sunday Republic, 
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AMUSING INTOLERANCE.—A_ controversy lins 
arisen of a peeuliar kind in the United Presbyte- 
nan Church in Edinburg. A member of that 
ehureh had declined to partake of the sacrament 
because ordinary intoxicating wine was used. 
This sort of &eruple is sure to arise when teeto- 
talis flourishes, aod it is of such a harnles 
kind that one should think it would be treated 
with some indulgence, Unfortunately tolera- 
tion is a virtue little understood in Calvinistic 
Seothund, and the Kirk Session passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Whereas, Mr. John Mac 
alam has been guilty of an unseemly, ofen- 
sive, nnd sehismatienl aet nt the communion 
table in refusing to partuke of communion, and 
notwithstanding prolonged dealings with bim 
he still refuses to act in vies | with bi 
brethren, the session hereby suspend him from 
the office of the eldership and from fall con 
munion with the members of the church.“ 
This is u gem in its way, f the leads of the 
church do not deal with this ease in a more 
sensible way, we shall son have to announce à 
new sect of Presbyterlans—'The Spiritual Sup- 
porters of Unfermented Wine.“ —Tandon Er: 
(iure, 

* - * 

The weh Journal, an English publication, 
illustrates its Christian charity in an obituary 
tribute to the Inte Mr. Mill, in which it 895: 
„His philosophy, so-called, was thoroughly anti- 
Christian; his sentiments dariugly mischievous 
and outrageously wild. His death js nolas fo 
anybody, for he was a rank but amiable infidel, 
and a most dangerous person, The sooner 
"lights of thought,’ who agree with him, go t0 
the same place, the better will it be for both 
Church and State. We ean well spare the 
whole crew of them, and shall hear of their ^ 
parture, whether one by one or in à body, with 
enlm satisfaction." i 

But if this be trne, why wait for the alow ail 
uncertain hand of Nature to remove all the 177 
mnining members of Mr. Mill's mental -— 
The flesh of heretics and dissenters In these dul“ 
is no more proof against the physical weapons " 
Orthodoxy than it was in the glorious time! 
the Smithfield fires. lle 

It is true that the “dangerous persous, Y 
inisbelievers of th; "rank but amiable ad an 
the late. Mr. Mill, for whose eliniinalion he 
Church Jonrnal so devoutly yearns, nun y" 
rrobabl y, ju nll Christendom, a good many n re 
ions. But that makes them so much the ma 
dangerous, and the fire and sword of theologie n 
hate and intolerance cannot commence “ 
upon them foo soon.— New Orleans Times. 


— 
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THE INDEZ. 


, cux PrNRSECCTIONER. — The 
e 28 been persecuted, cruelly 
nud nee n n 
hristian countries, they say; bu 

in ways forget to add which olass 
of je was treated any better. 
dians, Turks, and Christians 

ted in the kame mauner. 

ere peasants were the beasta of bur- 
den, tbe d the chattel of the nobll- 
ity, whom they whipped, nogged, mu- 
lated, or killed at pleasure, as it wus 
still the case B few brief years ago in 
; end the peasants and serfs 
were orthodox Christians. The bere- 
schismatics, tormented and 
by the thousands, and the Prot- 
tants ] by Catholics, were all pro- 
fessed Christians. The knights in con- 
stant. warfare witli one another, and 
the ers, ther with the flag- 
elnnla, Were a good Christians. 
Many more Clirlstians thau either Jews 


A recent graduate In the Yale The- 
ological Seminary wus asked 
low theologue, How he should preach 
iun community 
good many Univeraylists.” “Oh,” re 
pusa our Amberst boy, givo ‘em 

ell.“ Amherst Student. 


A grocer asked an artist: Is s*ulp- 
ture dimicult?“ The artist replied: 
8 bless you, no. You have on 
to take a block of marble, a malle 
aud a chisel, and knock off all the 
marble you don't want.” 


broil Captafu Jack on s gridiron over 
a slow fire; but to charge him .with 
the authorship of “Betsey and I are 
Out,” is cruelty unworthy of our civ- 
Hizatlon.— St. Louis Globe. 


That bright 


À enius who presides over 
p = Mr 5 a ed the destinies of the Dunbéry Newa, in 
pe in Christendom were ulways view of the approach of Lent, re- 


marked that people in geueral were 
bunying up to get their wiekednesa 
all in. 


{rested like outlawed dogs. Outside of 
England and Holland, 1t is not quite a 
peatury, that revolutions have com- 
menced to ameliorate the condition of 
humanity; and since then the Jew, 
like the peasan! bas recovered his rights. 
These are stubborn facts. Where was 
the “Religion of Love" all that time? 
Where was tho "Christian civilization” 
daring all these centuries of darkness? 
lt is all vague phraseology. Civiliza- 
iion, the relgn of Justice and liberty, 
with rebellion against the Chureh 
and (he institutions established or sanc- 
tioned by'ber. Thomas Jefferson and 
his colleagues understood this well, and 
inslsted upon the separation of State 
and Church, civil and religious liberty; 
which in clear words means, to restrain 
the Church, by the strong arm of jus- 
tice, from such acts of violence as have 
always been committed under the holy 
garbof religion, This only proves that 
the Church never was and never could 
be the mother nnd nurse of modern 
< pivilization. She must naturally be in- 
tolerant and one-sided, which justice 
forbids. As long, therefore, ns the 
Chorb was the supreme power, ali 
elemes of people, the Jew included, 
were persecuted and maltrented. Jus- 
tice and freedom, iu behalf of human- 
iy, have stopped it. One must be 
‘fark blind to the facis of history not 
to see thlis.— Te Inreclite. 


— —— — 

A judge in Indiana tbreatened to 
fine s lawyer for contempt of court. 
“T have expressed no contempt for the 
court," said the lawyer; "on the con- 
I have carefully concealed my 


— 

Mury F. Eastman says: „The friv- 
olity and pointless talk of which you 
complain among women are but the 
rapid buzz of the wheel which has no 
regulation. It means power running 
to waste." 
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On Aug. U, 1572, I contracted for the two 
best wivertising pages of Tre INDEX for the 
current year. ‘No mivertisements ohjec- 
tlonable to the editor to be taken.” For 


terms apply to 
ASA K. BUTTS, a Dey St., New York. 


No improper advertisements, no. advex- 
titements of patent medicines, and no nd- 
vertisements Known to bv fraudulent or un- 
just to any one, will be hereafter a. t- 
uxi inte Tne IxpEX. All advertinements 
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run thelr time, 

Fun INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any atatement mate by ndvertisers, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Ediífor. 
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Many complain of short memory, of 
forgetfulness; few, however, know 
that they never learned to keep things 
in their memory, Whatever we 
know well and correctly, whatever we 
have with our reason, Is indel- 
lille. That which makes but a feeble 
impression on the mind, vanishes eusi- 
ly. People who never listen, never 
want to know, never exert their facul- 
ties to understand, never bad any- 
thing iu their memory to retain; 
henve their forgetfulness, One muy 
forget detulls, but principles are fixed 
facta forever, if the mind bas once 
gasped them. — "hose who do not 
want o know, do uot wish to learn, 
feel uo desire to understand, no incli- 
nallon to become wiser and better, 
feel at lust that their memory fails 
them; but there was nothing in it from 


(he beginning wortby of reteutlou.— 
The Ierueliter T 
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ono who haa 
ments of the other elde will ln fairness read thie 
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A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE BET uf INDEX TRACTS, from 
No. 110 14 theluntve, will be mailed do any ad- 
dress On the prepayment of T cExTS. 


The INDEX TRACT NO. 7,“Compulsory Edu- 
cution,” is unt of print, and therefore urdere for 
it canpot be Med ut present, Bat ft 18 jutended 
jo reprint It before long, aud all parties onler- 
ing n COMPLETE SET will be NMrutebed with 
it without extra charge as soan un reprinted, 

Address TIE INDEX, 

Tourn, Ouro, 


Isham B. O'Neill was hanged iu At- 
lana yesterday, for the murder of 
Jas. Little, lu. September, I871. A 
variation upon the ordinary gallows 
speech is inte notieeable iu his re- 
marks: “1 hope to meel some of you 
in heaven," was one of his observa- 
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Oppreciate their perilous situation.— 
rookhin. Beagle. 
` — oC 
The farmer who, with his wife, lust 
week called at u photographic gallery 
have her taken, being desirous of 
gettin the ‘life-like expression,” ob- 
po : "Fasten your mind on some- 
the Ci or else you will laugh aud upile 
Job. ‘Think about early days, how 


your father gotin jail, and your mother 


WW an old scol - 


by u fel- 


where there were a 


i — — 
It would only be an aet of justice to 


|THE INDEX, 
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Free Religious Association. NEW INDEX TRACT. 


The Report lu puinphlet form, of the Axnvac| A STUDY OF RELIGION: THE NAME 
Mxerttxo of the Fuss RrLi010U8 Association for AND TKE THING. 
1872, can be obtained by applying to the Seere» | 
MY Y. E. ABBOT. 


tary, WX. J. Porree, New Bxnroump, Mass. It) 
contains essays by Joha W. Chadwick, on Lu-] Au ine entire cdition of Tux Ixpxx for March 
8 (No. 167), with tho exception of a «mall nam- 


EETY AND Tux Cuuncu ry AXERICA ;" by C. D. B. 

Mille, op the question, “Does RELIUIQN mer- 
» ber reserved for binding, bas been already ex- 

urs EXMANENT ÜEMTI ux Nu- 
WR A 8 xestor run Uu haueted, the shove lecture can only be aupplied 
in tract foroi. See advertisement of INDEX 


MAN MIND, on IB IT å FERIMUAMLE SUrsuett- 
on?” and by d. B. FrothngMm, on "Tux KX | TRACTS. PRICE 10 cents: 13 coplea for $140 
Address THE INDEX, 


taulon or liuxAximY;" together with the Ho- 
Torrpo, Onio. 


pert of the Executive Committee, and address- 
INDEX TRACTS. 


es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, 4. B. Alcott, 
Lucretia Mott, Cella Burlelgh, Horace Seaver, 
No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, by F 
ABBOT, contains the "Fifty Affrmation» 


Alezander Loos, and others. Price, 35 conta ; In 
and “Modern Principles.’ Mr. CHARLE 


packages of foe or more, % ceuta each. 
WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 
— e DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Speci 
says, In a letter to the Editor not originally 1> 

tended for publication, but subsequently s+ 
thorized to be used:—“I bave now r 
Truths for the Times,’ and I ads 
them from my inmost boart; and I ape | 
almost every word." New Edilion. Ric 
10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by U. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, exposes the debasing char 
scter cf tho popular notions of God, and pre 
senta concepticrs cf him that are worthy of the 
nineicentb century. New Kdi/ion. PRICE—5 
cente; 1$ coplen, 60 cents. 


TUR GOLDEN AGE, 

Every Man and Wonun who reads Tux INDEX 
onght 4% read also TAs Golden Aga, edliod by 
Theoderé Tillon. After fifteen years of experi- 
ence un The Independent, Mr. Tiltou two years 
ago established, vo the Interest of more liberal 
thought, The Golden Ager a Jourzal of ble own, 
tu which ho gives his constant and tollrome 
attention, and which has already wou a national 
reputation for honesty, conrage, and brilllancy. 
Probably no viher Journal in America te so 
widely quoted from, both hy those who agree, 
und ive who disagree with tt. Unllke any 
other weekly paper, eliber ln. America or Eng- 
land, it i» anique aod original in appearance, 
in thought, and in style. It abounds in brief 
and epicy para¢graphs—shot Hke swift arrows 
biting (ho mark. Ite editorial dircusslons 
cover the whole eld of current toplca—whether 
religious, political, Mtorary, social, or industrial. 
lt does not pretend, or seek, or want to agree 
with lis reader, or with the general popular 
opinion. It indulges im tho luxury of free 
epecch. It has a mind of ita own, and ls some- 
Ames wrong—which makes It all (he more novel, 
for 1t 1» almost the only Journal of the American 
press that le ever wrong. But whether right or 
wrong, It le alwaye good natured, and ever 
believes In fair play. It would be happy to 
mako (be acquelntance of ibe readers of Tux 
Impex; and though The Golden Age la'lu no 
vente n rival lo Tux INDEX, and does. not under- 
take to do such a work as Mr, Abbot has em- 
barked upon, yet It le figbifug a battle for free 
thought In religlon, and free specch in politics, 
and is consclentlously dedleated to the promo- 
tlon of whatever lielps forward the Emancipa- 
tlon of the Human Mind, Auybody who anb- 
scribes for Mr. Tilloa’s paper will get something 
to think about, and more than the monoy'r 
worth. Eucloso three dollara In an envelope 
(hefore you forget 1t), and address 
THE GOLDEN AGE, 

Tos 2815, 
New York Cliy. 


Cultured Free Thought. 


No. 3,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
CHARLES VUYSEY, of England, ie an over- 
whelm!ng demoustradon of the imperfections 
and errors of the Bible, both in the Old and the 
New Testamente. New Edition. PRICE—10 
cenis; 12 copies, $1,00; 


No. 4—Chriatian Propagendiam, by F. 
E. ABBOT, ie an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inellleleney of the Bistum of 
Foreign Missions, Full af Figures, Facts, and 
Intsrusting Eztrocts. PRICE -10 cents: 12 
coples, $1.00. 

No. 3.— God in the Constitution," by 
Rey. ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, opposes the 
Proposed Theological Amendment 10 the Uni- 
ted States Constitution. PRICE—10 cents; 12 
copies, $1.00. 


No, 5,— "Ehe Sabbath," by PABKER 
PILLSBURY, denounces Babbatarlan snper- 
autlon. New Ediion. PRICE—10 cenis; 1 
copler, 21.00. 


No, 5.—*Compulsory Educatiom," by F. 
E. ABBOT, maintains the right of every child 
to be educated, and tbe duty of the Btale to 
enauro |t an education. PRICE cenis WW 
coples, 60 cents. 


No. 8.2 The Present Meavem, by O, B 
FROTHINGHAM, treats of a subject that in- 
teresis everybody. New Edition. PRICE—6 
cents; 12 coplas, 50 cents, 


No. b. -The Christian Amendment, by F. 
E. ABBOT, shows the dangerous character of 
the attempt to interpolate the Evangelical ` 
Christian Creed in the U. 8. Constitution, 


A Weekly 3 devoted to Frec and 
onal PRICE—5 centa; 14 copics, 50 cents. 


Rat Religion, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E, ABBOT. Fourth Teu Thos- 
mand. Sent for free distribution lo any ons 
who will distribute Ut, in packages of from B to 
100 copies. 


Tt ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most caliiyated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
quentions, and to apply it directly to the social 
ahd political amclioration of tociely, It ie odi- 
ted by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, arelried by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS and many able aud dlu- 
tingulebed contributors. 

Evory liberal should rulecribe lor THE IN 
DEN, as the best popular exponent of Rellzlous 
Liberallem. Every Christian valniater and every 
thinking church member hend subscribe for it, 
ne the clearest, most candid, and most eelivlarly 
expuellor of the difereuces between Free 
Thought aud Evangelical Chrletianliy, and as 
the beet mesne of becoming well Informed of 
tbe argumente aud (he movements which the 
Church wht bave to meet In (he future; 

Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, in a letter tothe editor pabllehed In TUE 
INDEX for January 4, 1873, says: “That the 
want of a journal entirely devoted te Religion 
in tho widest pense of the word should be felt 
In America,--that such a journal should have 
been started and powerfully supporter by the 
best minds of your country, js a good eizu of 
the timer. There fe mo wach journal In Kug- 
land, Frauce, or Germany, though the number 
of so-called religious or theological periodicals 
1s, as you know, very large." And later 81 "I 
read tbe numbers of your Ipex with increas- 
ing interest.” 


No. 11.—The God of Sclence, by F. E. AB- 
BOT, attempts lo show the real influence of 
modern aclence upon the Idea of God. PRICE 
io cente; 12 coplen, $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Homanism Real Ohristi- 
anity? Two Eseays by FRANCIS W. NEW- 
MAN and F. E. ABBOT. PRICE—10 cents; 
11 ( oples, 81.00. 

No, 1,.—O0mn tbo Vision of Heavem, by 
Prof. F. W. NEWMAN, of England, analyzes 
(he Christian conception of Heaven, PRICE— 
b cenis: 12 couples, 60 cente, 


No, 14.—A Mindy of Religion: The 
Name and The Thing, by T. E. ABBOT, 
attempta to show thal the popular derivation 
of the word Rellgion ts Incorrect; that the 
popular conceptions of HBallgion liself are 
inmdeqnate; aud that a uew conception of tt, 
based on ihe Law of Evolution, consistent 
with absolute Freedom of Thought, and in- 
dependent even of bellef in God, ta the neoes- 
sary condition of the perpetuity of Religion 
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THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


in Their Physical, Moral, »nd intel 
lectnal Relations. i 

MEDICAL MAN. This ia unquestionably 
ioi the most remarkable books issued from 
the American in many yenrs. A most 
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An Essay on Miracles. 


BY DAVID HUME. 


There la, In Dr, Tillotson's writings, an argu- 
ment against the real presence," which is as 
concise and e eos — as any argu - 
possi gu et A doc- 
ment Ca or a oriona re ey — 
acknowledged on all hands, says that learn 
prelate, that the authority, elther of the Seri 
ture or of tradition, is founded merely on the 
testimony of the apostles, who were eye-wit- 
bees to those miracles of our Savior, by which 
be proved his divine mission. Our evidence, 
then, for the truth of the Christian religion is less 
than the evidence for the truth of our senses; 
because, even in the first authors of our religion, 
itwas no greater, and it is evident It must di- 
minish In paming from them to their disciples ; 
nor can any one rest such confidence In their 
testimony, as in the immediate object of his 
senses, But a weaker evidence can never de- 


stroy a stronger; and, therefore, were the doc- - 


trineof the Real nce ever so clearly revealed 
ln. Berl 
rules of just reasoning to give our ansent to it. 
It oontradicts sense, qu both the Scripture 
and tradition, on which it la supposed to be built, 
carry not such evidence with them as sense; 
when they are considered merely as external ev- 
\dences, and are not brought home to every one’s 
font by the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 
Nothing is so convenient na a decisive argu- 
m of this kind, which —1 at — . 
mast arrogant try and superstition, an 
free us. from (heir Me pertinent solicitations. I 
flatter myself that I have discovered an argu- 
ment of s like nature, which, if Just, will, with 
the wise and learned, be an everlasting check to 
al] kinds of superstitious delusion, and conse- 
gaty will be useful as long as the world en- 
urea, For so long, I presume, will the accounts 
of miracles and be found in all history, 
sacred and profane. 
experience be our only guide ii rea- 
soning concerning mattersof fuct, it must be ac- 
know that this guide is not altogether in- 
,fallible, but in some cases is apt to lead us into 
emors, One who, in our climate should expect 
better weather in any week of June than in one 
of December, would reason justly and conform- 
ably to experlence; but It is certain that he may 
happen in the event to find himself mistaken. 
However, we may observe that lu such a case 
he would have no cause to complain of — — 
ence; because it commonly informs us before- 
band of the uncertain’ „by that contrarlety of 
which we may learn frorn w dlli mn ob- 
effecta follow no! cer- 
tainty from causes, Bome events 


, it were directly contrary to the , 
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„are found, in all countries aud all to have 
been constantly conjoined together" ‘others are 
found to have been more variable, and some- 
times to disappoint our expectations; so that, in 
our rensonings concerning matter of fuct, there 
are all imaginable degrees of assurance, from 
the highest certainty to the lowest species of 
moral evidence. 

A wise mau, therefore, proportions hia belief 
to the evidence. In such conclusions ns ure 
founded on an infallible experience, he expecta 
the event with the last degree of assurance, and 
regards his past N as a full proof of the 
future existence of that event. In other enses 
he proceeds with more enution; he weighs tlie 
opposite 1 he considers which side 
is . by the ter number of experi- 
ments. To that side he inclines with doubt and 
hesitation; and when at last he fixes his judg- 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what we prop- 
erly call probability. All probabillty, then, sup- 
poses an opposition of experiments and obeerva- 
tions, wliere the one aide is found to overbalance 
the other, aud to produce a degree of evidence 

E to the superiority. A hundred 
instances or experimenta on one side, and fifty 
on another, afford a doubtful expectation of any 
event; though a hundred uniform experiments, 
with only one that is contradictory, reasonably 
beget a pretty strong degree of assurance. In 
all cases, we must balance the opposite experi- 
ments, where they are opposite, and deduct the 
smaller number e greater, in order to 
know the exact force of the superior evidence. 

To apply these principles to a particular in- 
stance, we may observe that there is no ies 
of reasoning more common, more useful, and 
even necessary to human life, than that which 
is derived from the testimony of men, and the 
reports of eye-wituesses and spectators. This 
species of reasoning perhaps, one may deny to 

be founded on the relation of cause and effect. I 
shall not dispute about a word, It will be suffi- 
cient to observe that our assurance Jn any argu- 
ment of this kind is derived from no other prin- 
ciple than our observation cf the veracity of 
human testimony, and of the usual conformity 
of facts to the reports of witnesses. It belng a 
general maxim that no objects have au discov- 
erable connection together, aud that all the in- 
ferences which we can draw from one to an- 
other are founded merely on our experience of 
their constant and regular conjunction, it is evi- 
dent that we ought not to make an exception to 
this maxim in favor of human — whose 
connection with any event seems, iu itself, us 
little n ns any other. Were not the 
memory tenacious to a certalu degree; had not 
men commonly an inclination to truth and a 
principle of probity; were they not sensible to 
shame when detected in a falsehood,-were not 
these, I say, discovered by experience to be qual- 
ities inherent in human nature, we should never 
repose the least confidence lu buman testimony, 
A man delirious, or noted for falsehood and vil- 
Jainy, has no inannerof authority with us. And 
[t] the evidence, derived from witnesses and hu- 
man testimony, is founded on past experience. 
80 it varies with the experience, aud ls regarded 
either asa proof ora probability, according as 
the conjunction between any particular kind of 
report aud any kind of object Las been found to 
be constant or variable, There are & number of 
circumstances to be taken into consideration in 
all judgments of this kind; and the ultimate 
standard by which we determine all disputes 
that may arise concerning them, is always de- 
rived from experience and observation. Where 
this experience is not entirely uniform on any 
side, it ls attended with an unavoidable contra- 
riety in our Judgments, and with the same oppo- 
sition and mutual destruction of argument as in 
every other kind of evidence, We frequently 
hesitate concerning the reports of others. We 
balance the opposite circumstances which cause 
nny doubt or uncertainty ; and when we dis 
cover a superiority on any side, we incline to it; 
but still with a diminution of assurance, in pro- 
portion to the force of its antagonist, 3 

This contrariety of evidence, in the presen 
ense, May be derived from severa! different 
causes: from the ps meri of contrary teati- 
mony; from the c aracter or number of the 
witnesses; from the manner of their deliveriug 
thair testimony ; or from the union of all these 
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circumstances. We entertain a icion — 
padre, any matter of fact, when the witnemes 
eon iet each other; when they are but few or 
of a doubtful character; when they have an in- 
tereat In what they aftirm ; when they deliver 
their testimony with hesitation, or, on the con- 
trary, with too violent asseverations. There are 
many other particulars of the same kind, which 
may diminish or destroy the force of any argu- 
ment derived from human testimony. 
. — mel em ty tiat Oe fact which the 
endeavors establish, partakes of 
the extraordinary and the marvellous ; in that 
case, the evidence resulting from the testimony 
admits of a diminution greater or leas in 
tion as the fact Is more or Jess unusual. e 
reason why we place any credit In witnesses and 
historians, is not derived from any connection 
which we percelve d priori between testimony 
nnd reality, but because we are accustomed to 
find a conformity between them. But when the 
fact attested is such a one as has seldom fallen 
under our obeervation, here ia a contest of two 
M rmt experiences, of which the one destroys 
the other as far as its force goes; and the supe- 
rior can only operate on the mind by the force 
which remains, The very eame principle of ex- 
perience whieh gives usa Certain degree of assur- 
ance in the testimony of witnesses, gives us 
In this case, another d of assurance 
the fact which they eudeavor to establish ; from 
which contradiction there necesearily arises a 
eounterpoise, and mutual destruction of belief 
and authority. 


JI should not believe such a at were it Lold 
me by Cato, was a proverbial saying in Rome. 
even during the lifetime of that philosophical 
patriot. [Plutarch in Vita Catonis. e in- 


credibility of a fact, it was allowed, might inval- 
idate so great au authority. 

The Indian prince, who refused to believe the 
first relations concerning the effects of frost 
reasoned justly; and it naturally required v 
strong testimony to engage his assent to 
thai arose from a state of Nature with which he 
was unacquainted, and which bore so little anal - 
ogy to those events of which he had had con- 


stant and uniform experience, Though they 
were not contrary to experience, they were 
not conformable toit. [See Note 1, 


But in order to increase the probability against 
the testimony of witnesses, let us suppose that 
the fact which they affirm, Ins of belng 
only marvellous, is really miraculous; and sup- 
pose, also, that the testimony, considered a 
and iu itself, amounts to an entire proof, —in 
case there ia proof against proof, of which the 
strongest must prevail, but still with a diminu- 
tion pt its force [n proportion to that of its antag- 
onis 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of Nature; 
nnd as a firm and unalterable experience has es- 
tablished these laws, the proof ngainat a mira- 
cle, from the very nature of the fact, is as en- 
tire as any &rgument from experience can 2 
bly be imagined, Why is it more than probabl 
tliat all men must die; that lead cannot of itself 
remaln pene in the air; that fire consumes 
wood, and is extinguished by water,—unless It be 
that these events are found agreeable to the 
laws of Nature, and there is required a violation 
of these laws, or, in other words, a miracle to 
prevent them b Nothing is esteemed a miracle, 
if it ever happen lu the common course of Na- 
It is no miracle that a man seemingly in 
health should die on a sudden; because 
such n kind of deuth, though more unusual than 
any other, bas yet been frequentl observed to 
happen. But it is a miracle thal a dead man 
should come to life; because that has never been 
. ‘a any age or Dru Meere 

erefore, be a uniform e ence agains 
miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as a uniform expe- 
rience amounts to a proof, there le here s direct 
and full proof from the nature of the fact against 
the existence of any miracle; nor can such a 
proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered 
credible, but by an opposite proof which is 
superlor. [See Note 2. 

he plain consequence 1s (and it is a general 
maxim worthy of our attention), „that no teati- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the atimony be of such a kind that ite false- 
hood would be mere miraculous than the ftot 


ture. 
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ch it endeavors to establish: and even in 
— case there isa mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assur- 
ance suitable to t degree of force which re- 
mains after deducting the inferior." When any 
one tells me that he saw a dend man restored to 
life, I immediately consider with myself whether 
it be more probable that thia person shou : 
either decelve or be deceived, or that the fac 
which he relates should really have happenad, 
I weigh the one miracle against the other; anc 
— to the superiority which I prc! de 
pronounce my decision, and always reject the 
greater miracle. If the falseh of Bis testi- 
mony would be more miraculous than the event 
which he relates, then, and not till then, can 
he pretend to command my belief or opinion. 
(To be continued.) . 


NOTES. 

Note I. No Indian, it ls evident, could have 
experience that water did not freeze in cold 
climates, This ia placing Nature in a situation 
quite unknown to him; and it Is im) ble for 
him to tell à priori what will result from it. It 
is making a new experiment, the consequence of 
which is always uncertain. One may some- 
times conjecture from analogy what will follow ; 
but still this Is but conjecture. And it must be 
confessed that, in the present case of * 
the event follows contrary to the rules of ana 
ogy, and is such as a rational Indian would not 
look for. The operations of cold upon water are 
noL gradual, according to the degrees of cold; 
but whenever it comes to the freezing point, the 
water passes in a moment from the utmost liq- 
uidity to perfect bardness. Such an event, 
therefore, may be denominated extraordinary, 
and uires a pretty strong testimony to render 
it credible to people iu a warm climate; but still 
it is not miraculous, nor contrary to uniform ex- 
perience of the course of Nature in cases where 
all the circumstances are the same. ‘The inhab- 
itants of Sumatra have always seen water fluid 
in their owh minato; — 1 pee 

vers ought to eemed a p ; but they 
never saw water in Muscovy during the winter, 
and therefore they cannot rensonably be positive 
what would there be the congequence. 

Note 2. Sometimes an event may not ín itself 
seem to be contrary to the laws of Nature, and 
yet if it were real it might, by reason of some 
Gireumstan: be devomitiated a miracle; be- 
cause in fact lt is contrary to these laws. Thus 
if a person claiming a divine uuthority should 
command a sick person to be well, a healthful 
man to fall down dead, the clouds to pour rain, 
the winds to blow; in short, should order many 
natural events which Immediately follow upon 
his command,—these might justly be esteemed 
miracles, because they are really, lu this eaae, 
contrary to the laws of Nature. For if any sus- 
picion remain that the event and command 
concurred by accident, there is no miracle and 
no tranegreesion of the laws of Nature. If this 
susplelon be removed, there is evidently a mir- 
acle, and a transgression of these lawa; because 
nothing can be more contrary to Nature than 
that the voice or command of a msn should 
have such an influence. A miracle may be ac- 
eurately defined, a er of a law of Na- 
ture by a particular volition of the Deity, or by 
the interposition of some invisible «gent. A mir- 
acle may either be discoverable by men or not, 
This alters not its nature and essence. The 
raising of a house or s ship into the alr ia a visi- 
ble m e. The ralsing of a feather, when the 
wind wants ever so little of & force requisite for 
that Purpose, is a8 real a miracle, though not so 
sensible with regard to us. 
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© CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued.) 

Then the brick and mortar of the British 
Babylon are apt tolle henvy on the soul In an- 
other respect: one ma, baly sojourn in It until 
he feels ea if the world contained nothing else 
eternal streets. Leigh Hunt asserts that there ia 
scarcely one thoroughfare, even In the “city” 

roper, from some of which a free may not 
be f paia and I do not forget the unrivalled 
parks, agreeable 1 and gardens, and other 
arboreal delights hid away in unauspected holes 
and corners; but despite all these alleviations, 
there Is no disputin the predominance of the 
almost monopolist builder. We have all read of 
veritable cockneys of the slums and alleys, who 
on their ** * y^ the ant have mistaken it 
for green fle so ignorant were they of ex- 
ternal Nature; and cannot doubt that there are 
thousands of unfortunates in the great metrop- 
olia, who live and die in the pitifullest estrange- 
ment from the panorama of God's own paint- 
ing which is spread out beyond that dim pull of 
smoke closing their horizon—verdunt meadows, 
shining rivers, forests beautiful in alternate 
shadow and sunlight, anden broad, free ocean, 
stretching away to falr, far-off countries, In uo 
other capital are you 30 9 shut off from 
the works of His haud. — Elía's predilections, to- 
gether with those of Dr. Johnson, entirely ig- 
nore this part of the subject; besides they did 
not live iu a Tandon covering an area of six 
hundred and eighty-seven square miles Car- 
lyle’s encomium of it to Emerson, that “it turns 
out good men," is high praise—the highest, per- 
haps, that can be awarded—but. beside the pres- 
ent question. It is easier to respect, to admire, 
to wonder at, thun to like, London. 

To speak of Paris in its present anomalous 
condition were irrelevant; but us it Was, so it is 
to be presumed it will be again; defeat, revolu- 
tion, anarchy even, cannot change the eburac- 
ter of a ple, or do more thin modify und 
develop their peeulinrities. If then, muu were 
but au irresponsible creature, aud the gratifica- 
tiou of his appetites, tastes, and inclinations the 
sole aim and eud of his existence, the bright 
und brilliant capital on the banks of the Seine 
would, in its normal state, be the most delight- 
ful place to live in in the world. ft was not 
only the most splendid and attractive city in 
Europe, the Vanity Fair of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “kept” (like Burryan's) “all the year loug,” 
but also the metropolis of art and wil, the brain 
of France, which never even during the garish 
putrescende of that foul Second Empire quite 
prostituted itself to base uses. But these were 
notoriously predominant, and so ex rated 
that it seemed as if n large clasa of Parisian au- 
thors, journalists, dramatists, aud actors, had 
conspired to revive Phallus-worsbip as the relig- 
ionof the nation. I do not need to be reminded, 
ns we were by poor Prevost Paradol, that there 
was even then (as now) "a reserve of national 

sense and national spirit" in the inhabit- 

ants of fair Lutetia—nay, of good morals aleo— 
uoh British Philistinism iguored the first 
and last; but it canuot be denied that, with the 
majority them, the idea of self-indulgence 
domina all others. ‘heir capital was, par 
excellence, the glorified shrine of all sensu ity, 
luxury, dissoluteness, and rofligacy ; their pal- 
aces and Pictura- galanes theatres and placea of 
publie promenade, though the finest extant, 
served mainly, as Carlyle wrote of the Opera, 
"but as the vehicle of a kind of service whieh 
one judged to be Paphían rather," and ‘behind 
the piter stalked the shadow of Eternal! Death.” 
Paris is pagan, recognizing no higher belief than 
that man ought to amuse himself—and make 
money that he may amuse himself, Sardinapa- 
lus! inseription on his r cities of On- 
chialus aud "arsus—'Eat, drink, and love ; the 
- - Worth A sums up = pei Pa- 
s theory o e: n new, , brilliantly- 
lighted boulevard where be ean sit, for an —.— 
ber of consecutive hours, over his co ee and 
it verre, on the broad, scarcely-dried hal- 
um sidewalk, and see the monde pass by, is his 
ideal of civilization; and one which nations 
with a better mixture of blood in them than the 
French, ought to be ashamed of accepting. 
Rather give us Cheapside nt high noon; or even 
Thames Street! All this without disparage- 
ment of the admitted finer qualities of its lively 
population who wallowed in excesses even to 
hauseation, under the rule of the third Napoleon, 

the bitterest physickin 

„% far as L aee, withou 
Lo teca 
aps the wickedest In Euro 
for Rome, Vienna, and Stockholm may dispute 

the most 
e fantastic monsters and brutifled 


stone demons whose leering, scowl 

sleepless faces have, night ind way. t 
centuries watched over Paria from 
Notre Dune, might be regarded 


ew York cannot pretend (o 


"le with 
Londom in tropottauos, or with Paris In syl 
dor; and, as already conceded, halts a pa ein 
short of what it might, what it ought, to ttal, 
to, were it not subject to atrocious chronic — 


government by relays of the gorries 
ever pitched into place and power t abe 
neous democracy, and (until recently) endurei 
y n long-suffering community wi that 
tounding patience which is 80 curious a part 
American character, It is wicked en 
Heaven knows! and inevitably sa; being ba 
big city and a sen and also the involun A 
receptacle of two-thirds of the seum and ged 
ment of the great gulf-stream of emigration in 
its progress westwards. It ought to be rafer 
cleaner, better paved, better li ted, better every 
way; granted all and severnl—but what thena 
Even New York mayors, aldermen, land] wrk 
fires, murders, politiciana, rowdies, Irish and other 
nuisances, human and miscellaneous, cannot l 
the bright, handsome metropolis at the — ed 
the Hudson, or do more than alloy its natural 
eee ber age N have 
so energetically, in espeoiall 
that one is led to hope for their ultimate 128 
tion; that the recent reforms are not merely 
spasinodic, but indicative of the advent of anew 
régime, in which men of honor, probity, and in- 
telligence shall assume the responsibilities they 
have hitherto selfishly neglected, and give Xew 
York the government it wants. Then, and not 
till then, and not until ignorance shall be dia- 
Sranchiscd—leprived of the terrible power of 
voting to its own burt, and that of the commu. 
uity, by the establishment of some educational 
(qualification (say the capacity to read )—will the 
Impire City obtain fair play, and deserve s 
much higher eucomium than that which I am 
now about to submit to the reader, 
Approached by a beautiful bay, aud ilanited 
by rivers compared with which the Thames fa 
sewer und the Seine n canal, the site of New 
York is abeolutely unrivalled: it lies basking on 
the water like a huge turtle sunning itself bm 
very far from isleep—aud its appearance beseems 
its loention. A brisker, busier, fuer city of its 
size 9 75 large enough to satisfy anybody's rea- 
sonable predilectious, with even taking into ac 
count ils atling-orer of Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, Hoboken, and Jersey City) it would be 
hard to find; it is the only oue in the United 
States which can put iv n serious claim to me- 
iropolitanism. Boston is half-a-dozen particu- 
larly crooked English country-towns rendered 
ornamental, removed to the seaside, and marth- 
ing on its environs by means of llar- 
bridges.” Philadelphia is n big village, built on 
the plan of a couple of eridirons laid crosawise. 
Baltimore, though handsome, cannot be voted 
more than second-rate; aud Washington is the 
dreariest of national failures. Bat New York, 
with its houses of bright-red brick, white marble, 
and "brown stone;" its magnificent wholesale 
und retail stores, enormous hotels, and rallway 
depts, fine newspaper offices, churches, banks, 
and theatres; its marts, wharves, warehouses, 
and ship ping; its suicidal mansard roofs; its 
streets, reminding oue rather of Paris than of 
London, but being lu truth like neither, but dis- 
tinctly American, and y.) n eharacterie- 
tie and almost freakish variety of taste In archi- 
tecture, which, however questionable, is at any 
rate pleasanter than the insipid uniformity of 
both those capitals; with its odd contraste—"the 
business quarter finished and substantial, bear- 
ing the impress of money-making; the fashion- 
able localities, erected for show, with the legible 
stamp of the successful millionaire; the man- 
sions of the rich in close proximity with Ihe 
shantics of the Irish squatter; gorgeous car- 
ringes rolling along at one end of an avenue, and 
at the other geese feeding upon the grass; 
with more trees in it than you will find in a 
month's walk about London (of course excepl- 
ing the parks, which our shallowness of soll will 
never allow us to rival); Its P petunio, bizarre, 
irresistible Broadway, striking nlike in the 
grandeur of its buildings, the brilllauey of by 
coloring, and its bustle and gaiety ; ils atyllah 
Fifth Avenue, erst the exclusive headqusr- 
ters of the ape ten," now half eonq by 
invading hotels, stores, carringe-warelionses, 
restaurants, clubs, tailors’ and print-sellers T. 4 
picture-gulleries, dancin, ee ag and wi n 
not; with its broad boulevards (only partially 
constructed, it is true, but of the jest rh 
ise—one hundred and fifty feet wide, aud Park 
trees on each side); its beautiful Central "id 
exceeding Hyde in extent, containing some - 
forest trees, plenty of h boulder-rocks, the 
bors, water, andj statues,—New York, wW ihor 
glorious Hudson ending all Its Tenens ‘he 
oughfares, and telegraph-wires span ng — 
gate erie hy th vili m 
entirely un y l 
smoke of the British metropolis, and needing 
e 
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which the Parisians contrive to keep their show- 
streets handsome (the by-ones are always shab- 
by enough)—New York has all therequirements 
a a capital, except perhaps a sufticiency of 
main thoroughfares, Which imperfection, how- 
ever, Americau Ingenuity ia doing Its best to 
remedy; nay, turning to positive advantage, 
of which hereafter. Its cheery collective aspect 
commends itself to the stranger at firat sight: 
coming from Surge he instinctively infers that 
life must needa be brighter, plensanter, less com- 
pulsorily exacting than in the Old World, 
though the new civilization be also at high pres- 
sure; a conclusion in many respects justified by 
experience, Viewed beneath its almost too fer- 
vid sunshine, which appears ns uumitlgnted by 
the softening medium of atmosphere us most 
photographie pictures (the alr is more traus- 
parent than that of Paria, and prone every- 
thing in ns sharply-detined outline), it dazzles 
like u bold, bright beauty, dressed, if not in the 
best of taste, yet with n breadth of effect and 
dashing recognition of color in harmony with 
her features and semi-tropieal complexion. 

And its social characteristics are appropriate. 
Itis the most free-unid-easy of places: nowhere 
ele is the right to “do as you please” (n popu- 
lar declaration of independence generally Inten- 
aitied in the nervous phraseology of ita inhabit- 
ants by an inadmissible adjective) so universally 

ze or less curbed by authority. In fact, 
the expression epitomizes the nationnl charneter 
Which here demands n paragraph or so in eor- 
rection of certain Europeun miasrepresentationa, 
before I speak of its liveliest development in the 
shape of the genuine New Yorker. 

For Heaven's sake, or at leant that of common 
«ense and a mutual understanding, is it not time 
to have done, nt once nud for all, with that per- 
niclous nonsense nnd prejudice which both 
Englishmen and Americans have too long tol- 
erated, if not cherished, with regard to each 
other, and which hns, instead of the truth about 
them, substituted in the popular imagination 
merely the grossest caricatures of their excep- 
tional peculiarities? There Is no use shirking 
the faet, or begging the question by voting the 
misrepreeentation mutual (which I shall speak 
of presently), Englishmen hnve assuredly un- 
der-eatimated Americane to an extent of which 
they were quite unconscious until the late civil 
war disclosed the shameful spectacle of a large 
minority of them—and those arrogating superi- 
ority of culture and intelligence—instinctively 
tuking the wrong side and vehemently aiding, 
abetting, and sympathizing with per aps the 
worst cause that ever precipitated ts own de- 
struction. In co uence, instead of being as 
we ought the best of friends, brothers in bopes 
and aspirations, partuers in one great destiny— 
iu fact a aingle uation—there is, on one hand, a 
conviction of bitter injustice which it may yet 
take years to eradicate; and on the other—what 
shall I say ?—a wish to condone the pnst nud do 
better for the future. 

Of course all prejudice originates in ignorance 
aud intolerance; a conceit of our own superior- 
ity, aud an involuntary assumption that every- 
thing which differs from our standard must 
wrong. It finds its last exemplification In 
{eech's pitman: “Bill, 'ere’s a stranger—'eave 
‘arf à brick at im.“ What a deal of brick- 
throwing has there been between the United 
tales and Great Britain, and to what mischíev- 
ous purpose; for our very affinities and resem- 
blances have made us more sensitive to the in- 
jury! "Of all quarrels, family quarrels are ne- 
vounted to be the most exacting; and the reason 
in general why they Are so—if the parties were 
but oftener aware of it—is the same whieh 

t to reuder them the most forgiving; for it 
is but affection inverted; affection the more 
wounded, the more it thinks affection its due."* 
This honestly describes what of real feeling 
2 Englishmen existed in the best 
class of Americans anterior to the war; and 
though, from various causes, there was a quasi- 
Anglophobla extant. among the community, it 
involved but little animosity except what was 
infused Into it by the Irish, with whom hatred 
of England is à xine qua non of patriotism, 
English sentiments partook far more of the 
nature of ignorance, pure and simple, and mis- 
Apprehension ; both being quite as profound and 
#lfsatiafed as those which Frenchmen enter- 
tai of their insular neiglibors—nay, they even 
plumed themselves on the prejudice as a mark of 
Seuulue British superiority. Iu fact, both na- 
ban bad got into a false — 8 LA + 

ing, each other, intens y 
the alen ease othar, | With tbe 
American demagogue, the stump-speaker, the 
rowdy” editor, England was always the bfc- 
er E the great Republic; the hot-bed of Tory- 
an, b er of oligarchy, the country of 
caw- atiou—s land which in visi d respect 
“erved aa foil to nnd conflicted with his own, 
ae glorious mission it was (o uphold and de- 

Pop to the uttermost the doctrine of the Rights 
od au. "The assertion of all this, enormously 
Mflated by “Buncombe” aud tiapread-eagletsm, , 


Leigh Hunt, in au int "m 
roduetory letter to au Amert- 
"^ edition of Tit Poetionl Works. Boston, ll. 


Sarcasm, and misrepresentation ; they lent & 
willing ear to the superficial and ingenious gen- 
tlemen who told them that Americans were a 
tobaeco-chewing, expectorating, 


rs, 
straw hats, and bowie-knives, 
talked throngh their noses in the amazin. ar- 

n of Haliburton's "Clockmagker," imb 
drinks with strange, slangy names, sat on thelr 
shoulder-blade& with thelr feet on mantel- 
pieces, and were, in brief, sordid and offensive 
nnd ridiculous rufflans, whose diragreeableness 
was only relicved by their absurdity. This de- 
plorable rubbish n certain class of exclusives, in- 
stain tories nnd reactionists, had a special in- 

erest in — for what a rebuke to them 
was tlie giant Republic, what a fatal protest 

Ainst their very existence, and aure guaranteo 
of their ultimate extinction and naturally the 
feeling permeated downwards, Ali the unin- 
formed nnd unthinking, all the snobs and 
supercilious, the cheap imitators of the ariatoc- 
tey nnd gentry among the middle classes, 
echot the ery; which few eared to unlearn, 
and which, kept up by their press and literature 
in general, prepared the way for worse, until 
opportunity furnished occasion, revived almost 
extinet ill-will m Americans, and ''nndid the 
healing work of fifty years.“ Fortunately other 
influences have been at work since the close of 
the civil war, which first opened English cyes to 
what they always respect—the power of n posal- 
ble enemy. A change has now come over both 
nations, They are discavering that the prepos- 
terous Yankees of thelr imagination are a brave, 
Intelligent, and generous people who fought 
not as they supposed for dollars or empire, hul 
for freedom, mankind—nny, the cause of civiliz- 
ation itaelf; while we are learning that "the 
brain and heart and muscle of England were 
nt our side," after all; and only “the dress-suit 
and stomach and digestive apparatus” In oppo- 
altion. A pity that the latter should have 
needed all the counter-action of the former to 
prevent a collision. 

A new people, ln à New World, “heir to all 
old civilizations, founders of that new one, 
which, if all the prophecies of the human heart 
nre not lies, is to be the noblest, ns it is the 
Inst, t the Americana would be unworthy of 
their origin and history, to say nothing of their 
destiny, did they try to be only Englishmen ; or 
attempt to atretch the old wardrobe of forma 
nnd habits (which they, themselves, are all the 
time outgrowing) to the dimensions of their ro- 
onere — Race, If it be Ner 
must progress and develop new phases. Forty 
millions of Americans have a right to differ 
from a nation in which they fail to see the supe- 
rlority to theinselves, especially when (as ha 

ns ns often as not) the difference is in th 

vor. ‘There must be the completest concession 
of this, before it is possible to arrive at a correct 
estimate of them. And, besides, the difference 
ls less than the resemblance to En men, 
"You kuow,” said Thackeray to an American 
friend, while walking the streets of Philadel- 
phia, “what a virtue-proud people we Engliah 
are? We think we have got it all to ourselves. 
Now that which most impresses me here is, 
that I find homes as gi as ours; firesides 
like ours; domestic virtues as gentle and pure; 
the English 3 „though the accent be à 
little different, with its home-like melodies, and 
the Common Prayer Book in your families, I 
am more struck by pleasant resemblances than 
by anything else.” And again the generous 
novelist wroté from Europe: “You are more 
tender-hearted, romantic, sentimental than we 
are. I keep on telling this to our fine people 
here, aud have so belabored your country with 

raise jn private that I sometimes think I go too 
far. I keep back some of the truth; but the 
great point to try and ding into the ears of the 
great, stupid, virtue-proud English public ls that 
there are folks as good as they in America." A 
statement in the main true, whatever discrep- 
ancies (to be suggested in the course of this 
novel, and generally with native authority) may 
exist to the pontearys but which Britons seem to 
find it hard to realize. 

[To be continued.] 

James Russell Lowell in The Biyluw Pupers. 

Thomas Hughes, al the Bostou Music Hall, October, 
1870. 


10. W. Hulmen, Ih the Professor at the Breakfast-Tubte, 
W. B. Reed, of the city lu question, author of a pam- 
phlot — some Interesting reminiscences of the 
great humorist, entitled fuut. Zeinemor, and printed 
privately In 1564. 


The Jrderior says; "The last new religious 
wonder in New York is the new church of Bt. 
Bartholomew. It puts ull the fine churches iu 
the city into the shade. It is radiant with gold 
and c n. The 2 a ee were knocked 
off at wuction Inst week, $4,500 being the leading 
figure, 1t would be a burlesque to put over the 
door of that ehurch—'To the r l is 

ed.“ ‘Why don't you bid off one of our 

b pews? said au earnest vestryman to a 

New York merchant. ‘I bought a farm the 

other day for less than what you ask for one of 
those little pews,’ waa the answer." 


The Sanctuary of Superstition, 
Che Sanctuary of Superstition. — 


THE SINNER'S DEATH LEAr.—There {a in a 
forest in Germany, a pinso they call the ''deer- 
leap''—two abou elghteen yards apart; be- 
tween them a lehasm, ‘This is called the 
"deer-leap," becnuse once a hunter was on the 
track of a deer; it came to one of these orngs; 
there was no escape for it from the pursuit 
of the hunter, and, in utter despair, it 
gathered itself up, and In the death at- 
tempted to jump across. Of course, it fell and 
was dashed on the rocks far beneath. Here isa 
path to heaven. It is plain; it is sate. Jesus 
marks it out for every man to walkin, But here 
ls aman who says, I won't walk In that path ; 
I will take own way," Hecomes on upun- 
til he confronts the chasm that divides his soul 
from heaven. Now, his last hour has come, and 
he resolves that he will leap that chasm, from 
the heights of earth to the heights of heaven. 
Stand back, now, and give him full swing, for 
no soul ever did that suecessfully. Let him try. 
Jump! jump! He misses the mark, and he goes 
down epth below depth, ‘destroyed without 
remedy,’ gels 


Men! a ! devils! what shall we 
call that place of a catastrophe ? Letit be 
known forever as THE SINNERS DEATH-LEAT. 
— ev. T. Dewitt Talmage, 


No MixTURE ix ETERNITY.—lu the other 
world there ls all pure love or all pure wrath; all 
sweet or all bitter; without all pain, or without 
all ease; without all misery, or without all hap- 


piness: not at ease, and Partly to in; 
partly happy, an rtly miserable; but all the 
one or the other. ‘Nils fife la a middie place be- 
twixt heaven and hell; and here we partake of 
some good and some evil. No Judgment on this 
side hell, upon the worst of men, but there is 
some mercy mixed with it; for it la mercy that 
they aro yet on this side hell: and no condition 
on this side heaven but there is some evil mixed 
with it; for, till we get to heaven we shall ha ve 
zin in us. In heaven all sepon, in bell all are 
bad; on earth some good, but more bad, 
hell misery, without mixture of mgA or of 
hope: they have no mercy, and that bad ; 
and they ean hope for none, and that is worse. 
While they be ín time, they are pitled. God 
pitles them, and Christ pities them, and good 
a n y them and pray for them and wee 
over them; but when time Is pest, all pity wit 
be past, and they In misery without plty to all 
eternity. „The same shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation; and 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in 
the presence of the holy an and in the pres- 
ence of the Holy Lamb; and the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth forever and ever; and they 
bave no rest day nor night." Then, for the 
Lord's sake, for your soul’s sake, I beseech you, 
if you have any dread of God, and fear of hell, 
and desire of stvin- ay care whither you 
must go—take no rest night or day in time, till 
ou have secured your everlasting happy state 


at you may have everlasting rest night an 
day in eternity; or, that you m pas into 
that eternity where it is always and no 


night, and not Into that where It shall be al- 
ways night and uever day; and never forget 
that Jesus Is the only door to heaven. 
Contributions or stamps, to pay for these in- 
sertions in this and 145 other ne pers (which 
are supposed to have three on readers 


> weekly), will be thankfully received by the Rev. 


J. W. Carter, 7 Avenue Road, Bow, London, E. 
—Hoyd's Weekly Newspaper (London, Feb, 23, 
1873). 


An Athol, Mass., man recently had a severe 
fit of Illness, during which be experienced relig- 


ion. Onedayd convalescence the minister 
called, and prayed, followed by the sick man 
who then said to the : UI am not 
much used to praying, and I don't know aa that 

rayer was exactly grammatical.” —/Springfle!d 
Penublloan. 
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"Every great and commanding movement in 
the aunalsof the world," says Emerson, ''is 
the triumph of enthusiasm." Yes, but it must 
be enthusiasm for what is intrinsically great 
and commanding." Enthusiasm without ideas 
cannot lift a pin; give it intelligence, and it lifts 
the world. 


“PEACE ON EARTH." 


Is it really possible that the principle of arbi- 
tration, as a substitute for war, in the settlement 
of national quarrels, haa made so much head- 
way as seems to be indicated by the action of 
Parliament on the eighth of July? The motion 
of Mr. Henry Richard, proposing concerted ac- 
tion by the great. powers for the purpose of im- 
proving international law, and establishing arbl- 
tration as the recognized means for the settle- 
ment of differences, is one of the most cheering 
signa of the time, when the fact is appreciated 
that such & motion could uctually be carried in 
the House of Commous, even by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. Four millions of men are 
kept permanently under arms in Europe, there- 
by withdrawing from productive industry Jabor 
which is estimated as worth 31,250,000,000, and 
Involving an annual taxation of 52,000, 000,000, 
and an annual payment of war debts of 
$750,000,000 interest. Add to this the depopula- 
ting emigration, the embarrassment of national 
finances, and the incalculable private demorull- 
zation which are caused by the enormous mili- 
tary establishments of the European powers, and 
it will be seen from what mountainous burdens 
Europe would be relieved by the universal adop- 
tion of the arbitration principle. It is too much 
lo hope that the monarchical governments 
which are based on these military establishments 
wil ever voluntarily adopt a principle which 
would overthrow them ; but it is very clear that 
sooner or later the people will rise in insurrection 
against the oppression now entailed on them by 
the ambition of their rulers. Who wonders at 
the rapidly growing strength of the Interna- 
tionals, or the excesses into which they may 
plunge, when the above facts are eandidly con- 
sidered? Not until arbitration supplants war, 
will the grinding poverty of the multitudes be 
relieved, or the world become what it ought to 
be—the happy home of a race at peace with it- 
self and In earnest for all that tenda to elevate 
its own condition. Speed the day! 


- 
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THE “CHRISTIAN PARTY.” 


Right on the heels of a recent triumph of the 
Christlanizers in Pennsylvania, by which a 
recognition of "God In the Constitution" was 
carried againat active opposition in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of that State, eomes the an- 
nouncemeut of a new “Christian Party” in the 
Btate of New York, the object of which is the 
enactment and enforcement of more stringent 
Sunday laws, ‘‘aimed especially at the Ger- 
mans." The New York World declares that 
the temperance and sectarian issues are to be 
vigorously worked this autumn in that State in 
behalf of the Republican party, and thus de- 
scribes tbree different organizations even now 
active in the field :— 

“J, There is a temperance party charged to 


work up the temperance question, the leaders of 
which are looking for office from the bands of 


the A party. 

“2, There is a prohibition party organized nnd 
at work to enforce this question to the return 
point; and that, too, is being managed by the 

publicans, 

“3, In Api last there was organized in 
Albany, under the name of a Christian party, & 
— ress "im 22 — Lig! ava in 
regu unday, aimed especially a e Ger- 
mana, who spend that day in recreation. A 
second meeting in this movement was held in 
Utica in May, and a call was issued for a State 
Convention to be held in Syracuse in September. 
Since the meeting of the temperance and pro- 
bibition convention at Albany, at which promi- 
nent equ and officials in that party 
promi to carry out and enforce all that the 
poo desired, à consultation has been 

ad with the leaders of the Sunday Puritan 
movement, when it was decided that, in order 
to hold the German vote with the Republican 
m this fall, so as to secure success, it was 

not to hold the Puritan convention in Sep- 
tember, but to work secretly until after election, 
and then hold the convention in time to operate 
upon the next legislature. Secret circulars have 
therefore been sent out to all parties connected 
with the movement, announcing the programme 
and the postponement of the State Convention 
until December." 


It is possible that this story is a mere partisan 
invention, a trick devised for the purpose of de- 
taehing the Germans from the Republican party 
in the autumn elections, If not, it is one more 
proof of the Increasing tendency on the part of 
politicians to appeal to religious prejudice and 
Intolerance for the sake of carrying their own 
ends,—one more proof, therefore, of the growing 
strength of religious prejudice and intolerance 
in the minds of & formidable portion of the 
American people. It is not free thought alone 
which is spreading; bigotry spreads too. The 
advantage, nay, the necessity, of organizing 
Liberal Leagues will by degrees force itself on 
the attention of every one who values the pre- 
servation of religious liberty and desires {ts en- 
largement. The work of THE INDEX, as a 
paper devoted not only to the development of 
liberal thought but also to the organization of 
liberal forces in society, must be increasingly 
important as time goes on ; and now is the hour 
to ensure its usefulness hereafter by transplant- 
ing it to Boston or New York. 

—— S 
SCLENCE. 


‘The word science has come, in popular usage, 
to have somewhat of a narrow significance. 
The word Is commonly employed to designate 
one department of human knowledge,—that of 
physical or material things. Those who claim 
that human knowledge embraces, und can em- 
brace, only physical and- material things, of 
course would insist that the word science is not 
susceptible of any such special significance, but 
that it designates human knowledge in general. 
These however would seem to make a vast 
assumption, and to go ahead of proof, The 
word science, as commonly used, means phys- 
ical scieuce; and in this usage I believe that it 
does, as another says, “represent but one-half of 
the universe," While waiting for good and suf- 
ficient proof to the contrary, I strongly incline 
to the conviction that only one-half of the uni- 
verse is physicul or material. What the other 
half is I do not know; but Iam just as certain 
that no one else knows that it is not mental or 
spiritual. 


Now science, in its largest sense, [ suppose to 


mean true knowledge; and in this sense I 
pose it to represent not one-half of . 
but the whole of it—physical and mental ic 
rial and spiritual. Science is our true knowl 
of anything and everything—our true knowl 
edge of mind and of matter, of the laws of the 
spiritual and the laws of the material universe, 
Whatever false knowledge, or imperfect and 
partial knowledge we have of anything, that js 
unscientific so far. He is the selentific man 
who knows, or who seeks to know by Solentific 
methods, and who never lets his belief go 
abead of his knowledge. He may guess, he ma 
y 
imagine, he may hope, he may expect many 
precious and beautiful things that he does not 
know (Heaven be praised that we all do!), and 
50 long as he properly discriminates between his 
guesses or his imaginings and his knowledge, he 
is not unscientific; but the instant, upon apy 
basis of imperfect or partial or false knowledge 
he begins to generalize and dogmatize, he be- 
comes unscientific, no matter whether he ls a s 
called man of science or a theologian, He is 
scientific who sticks to facta as the basis of be 
lief, as much in ''science" as in religion, or any- 
thing else. Many men of science“ are sa dog. 
matic as otbers. They announce conclusions 
before oll the facts are iu; or they refuse tosd- 
mit certain evidences, or are indifferent to cer- 
tain mighty suggestions and strong Intimations. 
They often commit the mistake of relying too 
exclusively upon what are called the evidences 
of the senses; and in this are just as unacientific 
as Christians and Spiritualists, or believers in the 
supernatural (who would verify miracles by eye 
and ear testimony), whom sclentiflc men general- 
ly hold in fine disdain. An instinct of the heart, 
an aspiration of the soul, a swift gleam of the 
imagination, are just as mucb facts that the 
truly scientific man will make note of, and give 
due weight to, as any fossil found in the field, or 
human skeleton in a cave, or bird-track in a 
limestone bed, Those men of science who pre- 
tend to have discovered that there is no God, 
are just as unscientific as those theologians who 
pretend to have discovered that there is ne. 80 
too those who announce it as à proven fact that 
there is no mind or soul, but that all that there 
is, is matter. The truly scientific man is yet nei- 
ther a confirmed theist nor a confirmed athelst, 
neither a confirmed materialist nor a coufirmed 
spiritualist. He has no busiuess to be; for con- 
firmation or demonstration of neither thelsm 
nor atheism, materialism nor spiritualiam, is yel 
at hand. Profound is the thinking, vast is the 
research yet needed, before these great and mo- 
mentous questions can be called settled, No 
suap judgment is in order, either from the “in- 
tultlonalist“ or the "scientist ;" but both are aci- 
entifle if they will bring forward thelr evidences, 
und wait for the results of real knowledge. 


True science, then, does cover the whole 
ground of human knowledge; it is the true 
knowledge of mun. Whoever seeks to bring to 
light whatever is concealed, to make known 
what is now unknown, in heaven or earth, in 
man or Nature, and who does this In a large, 
truth-loving spirit, avoiding narrowness and 
dogmatism, avoiding conclusions before knowl- 
edge,—he ls truly a mau of science, s scientific 
man. And, for my part, I cannot see why à 
poet who, though working with bis imagination 
(which is a portion of his outfit as a human and 
rational being), yet works to this end and in 
this spirit, is not as truly a scientific man 8s the 
naturalist who deals with insects and fishes and 
stones and plants. What is the universe wta 
grand poem that is always belug freshly written, 
and which we are evermore trying to catch the 
cadence of? What is human life but s poem, 
both sad and sweet, that we are each trying to 
have a hand in making? Nature makes n0 
such false distinctions as we; she called the 
poet and the plowman one in Robert Buras, the 
carpenter and the seer one in Jesus Tyn A ' 
the physicist, it seems finds science pot more 
lightful than Emerson's poetry. He has X " 
them both by heart“ can he tell us whl Aa 
more poetic or which more scientific - a 
other? The love of truth Is sclentifie; the e 


of truth is also poetic. mer 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. 


Dr. Bellows, the other day, paid the president 
of the Free Religions Association the compli- 
ment of belng oue of the few Free Religionists 
who belleve in something positive. What called 
forth the remark 1 know not, unless it was a 
frank admission by the particular “free religion- 
ist" In question that he acknowledged, accepted, 
honored the past; was grateful for what the 
Christian religion had done, and treasured up Its 

fruits, He said this not with the air of a 
seer, or the manner of a philosopher who was 
announcing a proposition of deep originality, but 
in the style of one who was compelled to correct 
a plain and humiliating absurdity; for he said 
in emphatic language that every ‘‘free religion- 
ist" he knew felt precisely as he did, and that 
they who supposed them to feel otherwise pre- 
sumed them to be dolts, dunces, or idiots. 

Can it be possible that Dr. Bellows makes that 
declaration the ground of his compliment? If 
he does, his notion of what is positive is very pe- 
cullar, The sectarion's notion of what is posit- 
ive ia very peculiar, That is positive which falls 
In with his opinion; that which falls out with 
his opinion is negative. They who make a 
great matter of /istorical Christianity might 
think that a recognition of the past of Christi- 
anity, even of the fact that it bad a past, de- 
served to be classed among positive tenets, The 
Trinitarian thinks an udmission of the Trinity 
podltive; the Calvinist is satisfled with the qual- 
ity of positiveness expressed in & confession of 
total depravity, or a belief in an indefinite future 
of woes. To the Universallst, positiveness means 
ssent to the doctrine that God Is Love, and so 
on, The Unitarian will drop the charge of being 
negative, if an affirmation of faith in the Mes- 
sishahip of the Christ be made. The positive 
man is the man who accepta the sectarian's pe- 
culiarity, how &mall soever that may be. The 
man who rejects that peculiarity, though his 
faith include a thousand matters outside of it, is 
negative, To the disciple of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem of astronomy Newton would be a dweller 
in the land of negations, ns Galileo actually 
seemed to the believers in the Mosale cosmog- 
ony. To say Aye to an instituted superstition is 
an affirmation of faith; to say Aye to an unae- 
kuowledged truth is a repudiation of falth, 

Asa simple matter of fact, the Free Religion 
men hold many more positive ideas than their 
opponents do. Unless the word ‘‘positive'’ be 
taken in the sense of sel, arbitrary, dogmatical, 
—as we say of an absolute, stubborn person that 
be is very positive,—If by positive be meant af- 
firmative, this must be the case. The idea of 
historical religion contains a larger affirmation 
than the idea of historical Christianity; the idea 
of the symphony, or the sympathy, of religions 
contains a larger affirmation thau the idea of 
the solitary Hebrew chant; the idea of the 
brotherhood of prophets contains a larger af- 
firmation than the iden of the solitary revealer; 
the idea of progressive enlightenment contains a 
larger affirmation than the idea of special reve- 
lations; the idea of Evolution, from the begin- 
ning; of the human mind contains a larger af- 
firmation than the idea of development from a 
single point in history; the idea of truth asa 
thing (o be attained contains a larger afirma- 
lion than the idea of truth once delivered; the 
Idea of God incarnate in Humanity contains a 
larger idea than the Idea of God incaruate in the 
Christ; the idea of the Inspiration of reason con- 
tains a larger affirmation than the ides of the in- 
spiration of a few evangelists and apostles. 
And so we might go on contrasting the opinions 
of the Free Religionist, point by point, with the 
opinions of the “Christian,” or the “Jew,” or 
the "Mussulman," or the Indian '"Theist." As 
the whole includes the parts, so his faith includes 
separate ‘faiths,’ 

There iu good reason for thinking that the 
Word "positive" Is employed in the sense of 
dogmatical. Thus the objection to the Free 
Religionist is that he affirms too much; he loses 
himself in light; he erects no fences; he sets 
down no stakes; he builds no house; he Is all 
cut of doors. As he who has no house ls a beg- 
gar, an outcast, a vagrant, so It is said the man 


who has no bounded and roofed spiritual abode 
la nowhere, is an alien from the privileges of def- 
inite truth. This figure of the man living out of 
doors has done excellent duty among the cary- 
tides of faith, It 18 effective, not to say impos- 
ing. But I submit thatit has been over-worked. 
It is a figure that is more ornamental than im- 
portant. The physical mau ix not comfortable 
or safe if he has no abiding place, no roof over 
his head, no walls to keep the wolves and ma- 
rauders away. The progress of civilization is 
marked by the increase in the number of people 
who are comfortably housed in dwellings of their 
own. Butin culture, progress is not indicated 
by that rule, but by the reverse rather. In the 
infancy of the mind, people creep into caves, 
erect shrines, build temples, construct creeds 
and spiritual citadels to keep off imaginary 
devils that were supposed to infest the intellect- 
ual air; but as they become wiser and discover 
the wholesomeness of the world of thought, they 
leave their enclosures and disport themselves 
fearlessly in the realm of mind, plucking fruits 
and flowers in all fields, gathering harvests wher- 
ever they grow, and resting peacefully under the 
follage of any tree that gives them a shadow 
from the heat. The more souls live out of 
doors, the more hopeful is the spirituei condition 
of humanity. When all shall veuture to aleep 
in the open nir, the perfect day will have 
come. 0. B. V. 
— — 
UNACIENTIFIC AND NON-8SCIENTIFIC. 

Itseems to me that some of our friends con- 
found these two words. Charmed, as well they 
may be, at the vast steps taken by the science 
of the age, they forget that science represents, 
after all, but one-half the universe. Wage war 
against the unscientific,—tbat is, that which 
claims to be scientific and is not,—as much as 
you will; but if you exclude the non-seieutifle, 
then art and poetry, romance and passion van- 
ish, aud humanity is impoverished. 

Under the exclusively scientific impulse, there 
is a reaction against all literature nnd art. We 
see it on all sides to-day ; aud most lu those men 
and Institutions where science has its freest 
course. An eminent naturalist told me the 
other day that the age of art had forever passed, 
that it belonged to the childhood of the world; 
and he hoped it would never revive. For him- 
self, his aim was to continue his researches into 
the characteristics of the insect order Diptera. 
At Harvard,- where the scientific system has 
had fullest development, the department of 
“Rhetoric und Oratory” was only saved from 
extinction by the indignant remonstrance of the 
Overseers; aud in the Commencement exer- 
cises of this year there was no more allusion to 
literature than my friend the entomologist would 
make to art. 

It is on this ground, I think, and this alone, 
that the clerical order will hold ite own for a 
time against the scicutific. As phllanthropists 
or leaders of practical reform, the clergy seem to 
me of less value than is commonly claimed for 
them; at least the pioneers are apt to come 
from the ranks of the unchurched. But as rep- 
resentatives of the ideal, the emotional, the 
poetic side of our nature, they may still claim to 
stand for something important. Not as agaiust 
Emerson or Parker, to be sure, for those writers 
recognize the ideal side of life better than the 
Church does; not as agalust Tyndall, even, for 
he knows Emerson's poems by heart,—but sim- 


ply as against the mau who recognizes the scien- ' 


tific side only. So far as the Church is unscieu- 
tifle,—that is, claiming to be scientifc and not 
fulfilling the claim, it 1s powerless ; but so far 
as it is non-scientific, it is still needed. It stands 
(often in a blind prejudiced way) for the demands 
of the heart, the imagination, the taste,—all 
non-scientific things. And even those of us 
who can feel no great personal interest in it, can 
still see its value in this respect. 

And we tust remember that even practical 
reforms need to be approached from the ideal 
side as well as the utilitarian; and that the 
merely scientific attitude may not be enough. 
The anti-slavery reform had to be carried, not 
merely against “Cursed be Canaan," but against 

: ` 


facial angles and theories about the origin of the 
human race, It will be the same with the 
woman suffrage movement; there will be many 
scientific men who will fight it with their sel- 
ence, as well us miny clergymen who will reaist 
it with their Bibles, Secular Harvard holds out 
against coeducation, while the Methodists vol- 
untarily establish it in every academy and col- 
lege. As to thevlogy, I prefer Harvard; but so 
long as it does injustice, I thank Heaven for the 
Methodists, Of course, there is more hope for 
the men of science, in the end, because they alm 
at truth; whereas the others defer to authority. 
But it is not a question of “in the end * it is a 
question of now. If my house is on fire, I prefer 
the most obsolete old hand-engine that plays on 
it while it burns, to the most improved steamer" 
that is not yel in working order and only del- 
uges the firemen, A radical, In a good cause, 
must not shrink from the fellowship of biahope 
and doctors of divinity, Professor Youmans is 
doing a great work against superstition, proba- 
bly, with his Pupular Science Monthly; but if it 
be true, as they say in England, that his influ- 
ence has turned Herbert Spencer against the 
higher education of women, I should rather fol- 
low the lead of Rey. Dr. Clarke and Bishop 
Hayen. T. W. H. 
— 


Not loug ago we heard of an “epidemic of 
delusions.” Now we hear of an “ epidemic of 
murders" Has anybody heard yet of an“ epi- 
demic of executions?” 


SS — e 

“Materialism,” which is a word of just re- 
pronch when it means besotted self-abandon- 
ment to sensual pleasures or the greed of gain, 
ought not to bein the least degree tinctured with 
blame when it means n philosophical theory of 
the universe. It may be a true theory, or a false 
one; we think It a erude aud superficial one. 
But it is just ns consistent with high and fine 
character as any other theory. Nobility of soul 
may and does accompany all forma of specula- 
tive belief. 

— —— — 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Rad- 
ical Club, Mrs. Pratt said that the real Intention 
of the Christlauizers is “cloaked” by the phrase, 
“God [n the Constitution," and that thelr true 
object Is the national acknowledgment of Jeaus 
as God. This is substantially true, It Is not 
the cause of 'Theism, but the cause of Christ- 
ianity, which enlists their enthusiasm. Hence 
we speak always of the “Christian” rather than 
the “Religious” Amendment. The distinction 
between the two, however, is not recognized by 
the Christianizers, to whom “Chriatianity’ is 
Itself "Religion ;" und the term “cloak” is not 
at all descriptive of their course. We consider 
them the sincerest and most unfiluchingly con- 
sistent of all Evangelica! Protestant Christians. 

- — — — — 

ifthe New York Church Journal and Gospel 
Meanenger thinks to recommend religion to sens- 
ible people by such a definition and description 
of it as is contained in the following extract 
from its editorial leader of June 26, it shows to 
what depths of imbecility the religious press of 
this country has sunk :— 

“Tt actually seems that a wan may be relig- 
ious even in n religion that is true, in a religion 
ordained minutely by God himself, care 
and conscientiously religious, aud yet be a 
scoundrel. 

For religion is & set of observances, formis, 
ceremonies, acts of worship more or leas elabo- 
rate, which, If the religion be a true one, are in- 
tended to bring a man into contact with eternal 
verities, with the everlasting laws of God, and 
the everlasting duties of God's rational crea- 
tures; which are to keep the sense and conscious- 
ness of these present in his mind and heart and 
powerful In his life, aud help him in their fulfil- 
ment. 

"And yet It is ible that religious observ- 
ances mis Been te HG under certain circum- 
stances, the whole. They may end with them- 
selves. ‘They may blind him to their i 
They may bide from him the vi pon they 
were giveu to reveal and in fy. He may 
stop in the semblance, and forget the reality. 
Ho may be intensely religious, and yet utterly 
unrighteous, us were the Pharisees. 

“This, we say, may be the case when the re- 
ligion is even true aud divine," 

‘The “true and divine religion’? which ls con- 
sistent with "&coundrellsm" will certainly get 
the contempt and scorn which it richly merits. 
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GROTE ON COMTE. 


New Yonk, June 1t, 1874, 
EDITOR INDEX :— 


ve copied from the recently published 
gx Li JA George Grotc (John Murray, 
Loudon), by Mrs. Grote, the enclosed extract 
from a letter written by the historian to George 
Cornwall Lewis, under date of Oct. 1, 1851, T 
have copied that part only which relates to 
Comte. The allusion to Mr. MIll's review of 
Comte makes the extract the more titre: 
and I presume that some of your readers w il 
recollect that Mill himself, in his Jremination 
of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy (Preface, p. 
vili, 3d Ed.) refers to Mr. Grote as enn Hius- 
trious historian and philosopher who, of all 
men now living, is the one by whom I ahould 
most wish that any writing of mine, on & sub- 
ject in speculative philosophy, should be np- 
n 
des hit the extract would be one which you 
would like to publish. 
` Very respectfully, 
GEO. R, Brsuor, 
EXTRACT. 


“In Comte's fifth volume, there is a great deal 
which is as unsatisfactory to me as it is to you. 
In his speculations respecting what he calls 
sociology and the progress of society, I find more 
to dissent from than to agree with. I respect 
very much his conception of philosophical 
method, especially with reference to the phys- 
ical sciences; but his views respecting history 
and the moral sciences are, In my judgment, on 
many points faulty and untenable. I agree 
with you in thinking that an abatraet hiatory,' 
independent of ume, place, nnd person, is A 
chimera, But there nre, nevertheless, certain 
general conditions nnd principles common to 
all particular histories, aud which are essential 
toenable us to explain and concatenate the facts 
of every particular history, These general 

rinelples and conditions of human society may 

e presented by themselves, with illustrations 
from this or that particular history, In this way 
you may have what may be called (very im- 

roperly, I think) an abetrert hiatory, or what 
Patol eall a philosophy of history. 

John Mill anys more in praise of Comte's apec- 
ulations on history than J think they deserve. 
You say you have no distinct notion of fetichixm 
as representing a stage of the human mind. J 
have (nt least ao it seems to nie) n very distinct 
notion of it, but T doubt very much, as matter 
of fact, whether it ever constituted so marked a 
stage of the human mind as Comte would make 
out, His affirmations on this point (positive be- 

ond all reasonable estimate of the existing ev- 
ence ‘ Indicate that he bas not himself got rid 
of that tendency which he so justly condemns 
in others—the N to divine the mysteries 
of inchoate or primordial man, where there is 
uo torch to light up the dark cavern. 

Iagree with you also In ice. that much 
of what he says about polytheism is fanciful or 
incorrect, Think of a man assuming it as an 
attested fact (un fait capital, V. 254) that Thales 
actually taught the Egyptian priests to measure 
the height of the Pyramids by the length of the 
shadows! I set little value upon what he says 
e and monothelsm; but I 
agree entirely with his classification of the two 
s of the human mind, (‘état théologiquc 
(either polytheistic or monotheistic) nnd (état 
positif, together with what he calls Pétut miia- 
physique, to form a bridge between them; and I 

uk he has the merit of baving set forth the 
radical antithesis and incompatibility between 
these two modes of Interpreting phenomena 
better and more emphatically than it had ever 
been done before. He keeuly feels und clearly 
perceives where it is that religion traverses and 
perverts the Interpretation of physical phenom- 
ena. But asto moral or social phenomena, be 
recognizes no standard except his own taste and 
feling; and thja has been passively adopted, in 
him, from the Catholic teaching of his youth, 
though he has eliminated all the religious 
tchafandage with which it was once connected. 

at he calls progress is often, in my judg- 
ment, change for the worse; and the general 
indications which he holds out of what Is to be 
aimed at (for he never sets down or defends uny 
rational standard) are Just what you would hear 
from a Cathulic priest, vere excepting tlie re- 
1 doctrines. His morality is the common- 
lace of Catholic divines of the present day— 
vinizing chastity and making light of individ- 
ual prudence; and he applies this standard to 
Judge of the morality of Athens and Rome, as if 

all the points on which they diffe 0 
ey diflered from it 

were points of comparative corruption. 
Moreover, I do not at all trust his knowledge 


THE INDEX. 


f the facts of history, He has never gone 
er e careful study of the evidence, nor 
read ching beyond the expositions of Bossuet 
and Montesquieu, and a few much others—cer- 
tainly men deserving of much me haut b 
no means to be imp — 7 followed, und both 
immersed In that Catholic atmosphere which 
Comte takes to be the true Olympus, or region 
of pure nir, to which the moral man has at 
length ascended, and beyond which he cannot 
nud ought not to aspire, Comte has banished 
the gods, but he breathes and extols their atmo- 
sphere of morality ns if it were purity itself. T 

o not know whether s will understand or 
follow the remarks which I have made on 
Comte: the subject is almost foo wile te be 
tonched on in a letter.“ 

————— din 9 —— 
INTELLECTUAL HONESTY. 


I have read with deep interest what has been 
said in THE INDEX on the question of the proper 
attitude of Free Religionists" towards prevalent 
religious opinions and institutions, Tt seems to 
me that, after-applying to the subject the ordin- 
ary rules of courtesy which the instincts of all 
well-bred perons quickly suggest,—after ex- 
hausting the help which those rules afford to Its 
solution,—the unresolved residuum becomes sim- 
ply a question of Intellectual honesty. That, 1 
take It, is at once the characterlatic excellence 
and the chief instrumentality of this movement. 
A rare intelleetun] honesty, such ns seems to me 
to be shown by the chief leaders of thla move- 
ment, considered merely ns personal attainment, 
ig proof enough of the great superiority of Free 
Religion over the prevnlent Evangelicism, and 
atthe same time suggests the truce method of 
dealing with popular errors. 

Tt is u cheap performance to champion a 
enuse, and refute and denownee all opposers. 
The vocabulary of praise and blame is as exten- 
sive aud emphatic in the mouth of a narrow 
zealot as in that of the largest and strongest 
thinker, and is much more frequently called into 
requisition, Jt is one thing to overwhelm error 
and its votarles by exposure and censure; quite 
another thing to understand itand them, Every 
thoughtful person knows that in practice neither 
a baneful error nor its advocate is à. concrete 
devil, nt whom, like Luther, we are to "sling 
ink" without even the intervention of a pen. 
Careful and dispassionate discriminations nre to 
be made, A better religion than the world has 
known hitherto demanda justice towards ull doc- 
trines and systems; and in order to that, au 
emancipation from the tyranny of every system 
or no 4ystem. 

Every one who has passed up through the re- 
Mgious experiences ol Protestant Christianity 
knows that, while n certain grace and charm are 
imparted to the character by them, und n certain 
reinforcement of moral resolution is gained 
thereby, there is little or no accession ta tbe in- 
tellectual virtues; but, on the contrary, some 
logs. They do not flourish in an atmosphere of 
Evangelical piety. The rationale of it is not 
far to seek. Where something else than simple 
truth becomes the object of paramount moral 
and religious regard, the moral tone of the intel- 
lect Is necessarily lowered. If allegiance to aud 
reliance on Christ is the supreme moral and re- 
ligious duty, then all that multifarious mass of 
history, cosmology, miracle, and doctrine, com- 
monly associated with him, which is supposed to 
be the chief authentication and support of bis 
office and mission, ought to be accepted in the 
place of the conclusions of personal investiga- 
tion. In that ease the "Truth" will take on the 
couventional meaning which makes it synony- 
mous with the cnuse of Christ." In this manner it 
fa that the general moral and religious force of 
society becomes itself a powerful repressive influ- 
ence e the growth of the intellectual virtues, 
the cultivation of which, both for their intrinsic 
worth and as the great instrumentality nnd con- 
dition of all high attainment, it is the eapecinl 
function of this movement to promote. 

The scientific conscience is a counterpart iu 
morals of the intellectual progress of the uge; 
and itis doubtful whether Paul was any more 
capable of applying it to the investigation of re- 
ligious subjects thau he was of employing the 
method of modern scientific thought to the 
study of physics. 

Like every other inferior stage of moral or 
intellectual development, this intellectual im- 
morality, or "n-inorality, is, for the most part, 
unconscious So soon as it becomes conscious, 
intellectual emancipation us already begun 
and with a thoroughly sincere ebaracter will 
thenceforward be cond, 

The moral kernel of the whole mutter lies iu a 
sincere attempt, fully and exactly, to understand 
the thing one feels compelled to combut. Let 
the attempt only be perseveringly made, and 
one learns very soon that, in order to a perfect 
understanding of a delusion us it exists iu. the 
mind of the errorist, it Is necessary not merely 
to "put yourself in his place," but to be fully 
emaneipated from personal predilections—to es- 
pouse, for the time being, the cause you would 
understand, and to hold in. abeyance all feeling 
of moral reprebension until the situation is 
fully mastered, Ko only will à wise opposition 


become possible. So only can 
hie P sue A — sentiment oe alty 
or on the other mere 
10 developed. moral indifferentism, 
cannot forbear illustrating by a r exam 
le. Ihave been an eager reader of everyünus 
hat came to my hand from the Evangelical ide 
of the discussion raised by Professor dall“ 
proposal to test the pliysical effect of pra er, : 
desirous that something of truth might be deis 
to lient the foundation of the conviction pot 
mon to all religions, hut emphasized ty the tat 
cations of Christianity; and with what result " 
With next to none, except the development ot 
the Anomalous fact that the intrepid. iconoclast 
in this discussion shows n moral temper 
superior to his op m—evinces nn [AH ne 
honesty you might search in valn for among his 
detractom, Excepting, perhaps, the utterances 
of Dr. MeCosh, nothing has come to my no 
from. that side of the question which did hot 
leave a painful Impression of moral ay well as 
intellectual incompetence, Judged simply from 
what was said, and giving to the word brit 
ian” that meaning which makes it include ail 
that is noblest and highest in human character, 
one must award the T'rofesor the credit of being 
the best Christian of them all. 
CLEVELAND, O, 
WE E —-— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS, 


E. D. S. 


ton or Tan INDEX: 

Dear Sir, — The first Article of War "for the 
government of tbe Army of the United States," 
reads as follows ;— 

“Tt is carnestly recommended to all officers 
ind soldiers diligently to attend divine service:"' 
und then it proceeds to define the punishment 
for miseonduct in church. 

As the whole subject of Army Regulations ix 
now before Congress, upon the report of a Board 
whieh has re-adopted this article, It seems to me 
a pertinent inquiry whence comes thia recom- 
mendation to attend divine service? If Con- 
gress is the party who “recommends,” the fur- 
ther Inquiry is suggested, whence it derives its 
powers to recommend religion in any shape un- 
der the Constitution ns it stands at present, un- 
tampered with by the Ciod-in-the-Constitution 
party ? While Congress is on the recommend- 

ng path, why does it not take up the question 
of morals, for instance, or some other subject uf 
importance? Sftcfoux habits right not be of 
very great injury to officers caged for the 
greater part of their lives in frontier garrisons ; 
and this might. udvantageously be made the 
subject of a “recommendation.” ZH 
N. R. H. 


Nuwroir, R. J., July 10, 1873. 


Senator Scott, talking to a Peunsylvauls Sun- 
day-school, recently, usked the scholars why 
Nimon was kept in prison? One of the teachers 
quietly prompted a boy to say that it was for 
hoatage; and the youth, not quite entehlug the 
word, piped out: “He was detained for post- 


nge!" 


What it costs to "run" Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, a year is shown in the following 
figures: Henry Ward Beecher, 330,40; Mr. 

nlliday, associate tor, 33,000; Mr. Weld, 
first sexton, SI, 00%; Mr. Raynor, second sexton, 
$1,200; music, $4,000; Insurance, S900; current 
expenses, $7,000; Plymouth library, 3700; total, 
EUR LIS $ 


— 


We were at a Sunday School Concert the otlier 
evening, and enjoyed the following y 

Little fellow (reciting his verse)—''I am the 
Bread of Life," j " 

Superintendent [usd him us to : 
knowledge of the Bible)—* Who sald, 'Lam the 
Brend of Life! 2“ 

(In surprise) * said It.“ 

r friessbire was 

A clergyman at Thornhill, Dumfr ] 
lately examining the parish school In — 
course of examination, the Bible clas w 
brought forward, After many questious 


faction of the minister, he proposed that any 
might ask him & question, as he might then — 
an iden of what particular information y 
wanted, A pause ensued. At Inst a A 
looking boy said; “Bir, 1 would like — 
one.“ * Well, my little man," asked the minke 
tor, " what is the question you are to A 
“sip” said the boy, “what was the — be 
Jacob's ladder when the angels bad bn 
The minister felt taken aback j Canes — 
snufl-box, and looked at (he boy. I : pnl 
little man, that is the very question, * 
have asked at the class, and J will aver 
pence to any boy in the class who w e fle 
it." After a somewhat long pause, 115 cane. 
fellow, third from the bottom, beld out — 
„Well.“ said the minister, "Am Us hat Was 
that question?" “Yes, sir." W ell, w is had 
the use of the Indder when the ange ukin 
wings?" “Ol! sir, the angels od The 
(moulting) nt the time, and Aalen — 
minister fs taking an interest in that boy. 


15. 
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Lava Broa, CAr., Juno 17, 1878.—To 
Hon. C. Delano. Secretary Anterior, 
Washington. D. C.—Dear Sir: The 
Modoc war is over. The Modoc tribe, 
except five or six, are captives, Captain 
Jack and several of his confederates will 
soon be tried by court-martial for the 
of General Canby and the Peace 
Commissioners. There can be but one 
verdict or result in. the conviction and 
execution of nll those Rande Dum in the 
murder of settlers and Pence Commission- 
ag) spent several days in the Lava 
Beds and the country adjacent. I have 
investigated, 80 far as I could, the causes 
ef the war between the whites and 
Modocs, and from a careful investiga- 
tion I can arrive at but one conclusion: 
that the war was caused by the wrongful 
acis of bad white men. In the first place, 
itis charged by responsible parties that 
the Indians were — to slaughter 
thelr horses for food on the Klamath 
reservation to keep from starving, When 
they bad no more horses to sInughter they 
were forced by hunger to suck their tisli- 
ing nd on Lost river; n tract of lund 
set apart for them by Hon, E. Stecle, late 

rintendent of Indian Affairs for Cul- 
ifornia. The land is valuable; speculators 
desired it, and 1 — lo have the Indians 
removed. The Indlans say there was but 
one of two courses left them—leath by 
starvation on the reservation, or a speedier 
death Ly bullets, In the Lava Bods they 
chose the latter. L am in favor of bang 
ing those who 3 jn the murder 
of die Pesco Commissioners or settlers; 
but humanity and justice demand an in- 
tion of the war and its causes from 
its frst inception. Let us have both sides 
of the question. Let ua have the sworn 
statement of the Indians, which will, I 
am creditably informed, be corroborated 
by the testimony of responsible white 
men. If you have tlie authority to order 
it, direct that the testimony of all those 
who are likely to be convicted and exa- 
cnted be taken. T regret to bave to say it, 
but I believe there was never n time since 
the organization of the Governurent when 
there was so much corruption and swin- 
dling, not only of Government and 
people, but Indians, us there is to-day 
being practised on the Indinn reservations 
on this const. Mr. Meuchum and Mr. 
Steele managed uffairs to the satisfiction 
of the people and the Indiuns, I regret 
they were not retained ns Superintendents ; 
do not know who Is to blume, nor do 1 
accüse any particular agent of corruption, 
bat before launching these Indinn dhiels 
into eternity let their testimony be taken 
tbat the guilty parties may be found. We 
have lost many valuable offivers and men 
in this war, and justice demands if any 
person or peresous were guilty of inciting 
the Modocs to war, ho or they should be 
panished. Tam willlng, if you can dele- 
gie to me authority, to nid and assist in 
tbe investigation of ull the causes or 
charges which may or can be brought out 
before court martin! as representative of 
lbe people immediately concerned, and 
who have suffered most by reason of the 
war. I ſeel justice demands à thorough 
investigation, If I can in any way serve 
the Government und people in aiding or 
assisting the investigation, command my 
services by telegraph at Fort Zones, 
Very respectfully, 
Ike LUTTRELL, 
Member Third Congressional District 
California —Americun Press Report, 
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Un Aug, A, N72, I contract for the two 
het advertining pages of Tit INDEX for the 
furent year. "No adyertisementa objec- 
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THE INSIDE HISTORY 


UF THE INDEX ASSUCIATION. 
Bv Francia E. Annor. 
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NOTICE. 


The following numbers of Tax Ixpzx for 1873 
can no longer be supplied om orders: No». 167 
(March 8), 16 (March 22), 170 (March 28), 171 
(April 5), 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS. from 
No, 110 M Incineive, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on the prepayment of 75 certs, 


The INDEX TRACT NO. 7,"Compulsory Edu- 
cation," ts ont of print, and therefore order» for 
it cannot be filled at prosent, Rut it Is Ipiendod 
lo repriut it before Jong, and all parties order- 
Ing a COMPLETE SET will be furnlahed with 
it without extra charge na «oon aa reprinted. 

Address THE INDEX, 

Tor£po, Outo, 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


ov 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Including 
©, B, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. U. SPENCEK. 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CIAS. YOYSEY, 
A. W, STEVEN, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be malled postpaid to any address ou 
receipt of price. Singie Photographe, 35 cents 
each; complete Ret of Richt Photographs, $1.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 
Toledo, Ohlo. 


Free Religious Association. 


"Tho Report tn pamphlot form, uf the A&NUAL 
Merino of the Fare RELIGIOUS Association for 
187%, can be oblatned by applylag to tlic Becre- 
tary, WX. J. Porren, New Beprony, Masa, It 
contalne cseays by John W. Chadiclck, on "Lta- 
uTY AND THX Ciunciu i4 Axznica;" by C. D. H. 
Mills, ou the question, “Doxa RELIJION REP- 
EXUKNT A PERMANENT SENTIMENT OF THE lu- 
MAN MIND, on 16 IT à PERIVHABLE SUPERATI- 
mont and by O. H. Frothinghàm, on “Tue Ke 
Lioton ov IluxawiTT;" together with the Ro- 
port of the Bxecutive Committee, und addrese- 
es and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Alcoct, 
Lucretia Molt, Cella Iiurleigh, Horace Seaver, 
Alexander Loos, avd others. Price, 85 conte ; in 
packages of for or more, 25 cente each, 

WM. J. POTTER, 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Every Mun nud Woman who reads Tux Invex 
ought to read ulko The Gobten Age, edited by 
Theodore Tillon. After üficcn yeare of experi- 
vuce on Thé Independant, Mr. Tillon two years 
ago ewtablished, in the Interest of more Jiberal 
thonght, The Golden Age, a Journal of his own, 
to which he glves bis constant and tolleome 
attention, and which has uJroudy won u national 
reputation for honesty, courage, sud brilliancy. 
Probably no other journa) iu America de so 
widely quoted from, both by (hoec who agree, 
and those who dleagree with i, Unlike suy 
other weekly paper, either du Amurica or Eng- 
land, it ls nniqne and orixinal in appearance, 
in thought, end In etyle, It abouude in brief 
and spicy paragruphs-ehol Iko #wift nrrows 
Mebug the mark. Tu editorial discneslone 
cover the whole feld of current topies—whether 
reli lune, political, Hrerüry, social, or Induetrlal. 
It does not pretend, or seck, or want lo agree 
with tte readers, or with the general popular 
opinion, It indoles in the luxury of freo 
apecch. Wt has a mind of ita own, and y soma- 
times wrong—which makes Wt all the more wovel, 
fur It le nIniost the only jomrnal of the American 
press that i» ever Wrong. Bat whether right or 
wrong, M de always mod natured, ond ever 
beleves ba falt play. It would be happy to 
make the mequaluunce of the readers of Tur 
Ixpxx; and though The Golden Age le lu no 
eense a riva] to The IxnEx. and docs not under- 
take to do such a work as Mr. Abbot has em- 
barked upon, yet ft is fighting n battle for free 
thought iu religion, and free speech in politice, 
and la consclentlous!y dodleuted ſo the promo- 
lion of whatever helpa forward the Bmanclpa- 
tlon of the Human Mind. Anybody who aub 
scribes for Mr. Tilton'e paper will get something 
to think about, and more than the money's 
worth, Enclose threo dollars lo an envelope 


befo forget it), and address 
x . THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Box 9848, 


New York City. 


Cultured Free Thought, | 
| 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Pa, devoted to Free and 
Rational Religion. | 


Tile the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matored thought of the ago on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the eoclal 
and political amelioration of society. It de odi- 
ted by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, harleted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS and many able nnd dia- 
ilngoished contributors. 

Every liberal should subscribe for THE TN- 
DEX, as tho best popular exponent of Religious 
Liberalen. Rvery Clirlettan minisicr and every 
thinking church-member ehoald subscribe for it, 
da the clearest, wost candid, ond most echolarly 
expushior of the differences between Free 
Thovsht and Kvaugelical Chrietiuoity, end as 
the best ineuus of becoming well Informed of 
the arguments nud the movements which the 
Church wlil have to meet lp the future. 

Professor MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eug- 
land, iti a letter tothe editor published in THE 
INDEX for January 4, 1873, anye: “That the 
want of a journal entirely devoted to Rellglon 
in the widest &crec of the word should he felt 
In Ameriea,—that »uch a Journal should bavo 
been started aud. powerfully eupported by the 
beat minds of yonr country,—le a good sigu of 
the times. There la no such journal iu Eng- 
Jand, Frauce, or Germany, (hough the number 
of so-called reliydous or theulogical periodicals 
1s, ns yon know, very largo.“ And later still: **1 
read the numbers of your Tunes with increas- 
ius luterost.“ 

Send €4.00 for onc year, or 70 centa for three 
months ou trial 

Address THE INDEX, 
Drawer 34, Tosno, Onro. 


Independent Tract Society. 
CLINTON, MASK, 


The object of thle organizaiion le the publica- 
lon aud divewmination of radical eentimente 
frou all eourcea. 


Yearly Subsoripulou..... lesser % 
Life Memberebrp.. i.e e BU 


Address 
A. DRIQUS DAVIS, CrisTON, Mare. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LTT INSURANOE 
ON THE 
SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 


PAY FOR (1 AS YOU GET 1T. 
NO "NOTRS," “DIVIDENDS,” “RESERY ES," 
OR OTHER DEVICES 


On this plun tho N 
of Chicago bas dn 
deceasod member. 


LI] 
99 de at u cont to them 
of only $3,099,10. Had these persons been 
insured on the old high-rate plan, thelr beire 
wonld have received only $95,740.12. 
INVENTIGATE, AND SAVE MONEY DY INSURING ON 
THIR PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency for it. Address, 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
74 and M) Van Buren St., 
Chicago, 


Wm. Dibblee, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
M34 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
line removed from hie store (o. the 
FINNT FLOOR, 

Mere e deo EWRNTV-EIV E PER CENT. 
CHEAPER then leretofore, 1o consequence cf 
the difforence tn lile rent. 
CHATELAINE 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S 


And everything apperteluingto the business 
will be kept on * ul made to order. 


BRAIDS, 
wigs, 


DIBBLEMANIA for «tímulatiug, JAPONICA 
for soothing, and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for 
promoting the growth of the hair, conetanily on 


and. 
Consnliation on diseases of the Scnlp, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from? 4, x. wi 


arm. 
Also, bie celebrated 
HARABA ZEIN, 


gi FLEBU peu sal que and 
‘paration ever m com- 
lesion. Ao lady should ever be without It. 


Jan beobiained only at 
WM, DIBBLEE'B, 


8&4 Broadway, N. Y. Uysal, 


Har for sale, or to Da rented ont a 
usual Cirenlating Library plan. an excellent sê- 
lection of Au 
ly advanced mora! and reformat 


from the progs 
pald, $1.75. Books furnished nt Reduced Rates 
on the Club Plan, 


movement, or A 
crammed with 


uh inlense earncalness.—Fres Ra 
Nov. 16, 1872, 


Brooklyn Progressive Library 


179 KOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
WILLIAMSBURGH, N. Y., 


the 


perlor Books. of & well-known bigh- 
character, 
Cisfiia's Week- 


Also“ Woodhull & 


ly.” the Banner of Li " amd et 
Liberal Weekly adeb aen 


Ofico Hour-—8!, ta 13 o'clock A. M., and from 
2% 106 o'clock F. x. dally. Sundays oxcepted. 


JAMIESON’S BOOK! 


“TIE CLERGY A BOUKCE OF DANGER TO 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC." 
GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
INFAMY. 


Hull Ecpone—Secund Edition Just Published. 


A Volume of 331 Pages. 


Une of (he mort elariling books ever iasuod 
Price, bound in muslin, postage 


CLUU RATES: 


Three Copies, exprotsage or t 
Three Copier, expresesge or postage paldet ag 


Tew e 
Varlor Edition, giit, 30ceuta per volume extra. 


AGENCIES, 
Tertis mado kuowu on application, 
Addróse all orders to W. F. JAMIESON, 199 and 
141 Monroe street. Chicago, III. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS; 
We conulder Mr. Jamlevon ma having dono a 


muet ueefol and nceded work in publishing this 
book, It might be read 5r every one who takes 
the lenst interest in the Ch 


iristlan Amendment 
uy of ite allied questions. It ts 
information of all kinds bearing 
eral issues; and evs Mos Murus 


Aweaty volame, a remarkable book. Mr. Jam- 


jeson writes with eurnestness and fervor. We 
commend the book to the widest 
rueal, bolioving that It is in 
open men's eyes and dit 
guod.—Dunner of LAght, Oct. 12, 1872, 


sible 
larly Nienlaled to 
r ne permanent 


lutereeting, valuable, and timely. I abounds 
with Important facta., No ors Important rol. 
ume has ben. (aee from (ha presa man 


years. —Hoston. Investigator, Oct. &, Y 


THE RELIGIOUS PHESS IS SILENT. 
NIFICANT ! 


THE LIBERAL PRESS 18 REJOICING. 


FRAN CE. 


“The sketches furnish preciscly what is needed 
for a eorrect comprehension of existing and pos- 


RIG- 


s sie affairs in Mrance," -N. A. and U. 8. Go- 
“Just tue kind of information to moet the 


ular inquiry, written In «o bright and readable a 
style, yet withal «o scholarly and sat to 
unite the fascination of narrative with the soh- 


any of hletory."— Inquirer. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Leaders of France, 


The Men of the Third Republic. 


A serios of $6 biographies, historical, and 
character sketches of irs, Mae X 
Gambetta, Casimir Perier, Duc 
Broglie, Duc D'Aumale, D'Audiihrot 
P: uier, Dufnure, and the 
Frenchmen of the pressas (ime (anpposed to have 
been written by Granville Murray, credited as 
the author of The Member for Paria"), P 
ted from tho latest Kuyllsh edition, Cleth, ex- 
(ra, mw, Price 81 75. 

"A collected republication of the very bril- 
Uant and well-informed sketches which bave ax- 
elled much alteotion and rpeculation om their 
appesrance in the Dally News, and led men to 
ark whether there could be on the English a 
two men with o unity and ability like those 
of the author of "The Meiner for Paris. * 
duch brilliaat and engecious sketches will be 
real very eagerly; tho charm and value of most 
of ans pelt L4 N as well aa 

1 14.— t a 
A brilliant eeric* of short papers.“ — West- 
minster Review. 


Bible Revision, 


The History of our English Bi- 
ble and its Seven Ancestors. 
Rev. 


An Historical Plen for Revision. 


TnrABwELL WALDEN. anthor of Bunda: 
School Prayer Book, &c., Kc. Imo, tint 
paper. Cloth, esta 61 D0 
POETER & COATES, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Phils] phis, 
! £X 7 
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anuals of 

athematical Instruments, 
icroscopes, 

agic Lanterns, 
eterological Instruments, 


Physical Apparatus, 


fusely Illustrated and priced, mailed to suy 
iie dirus on receipt of 10 cents ae 
JAMES W. QUEEN 4Co.,Opticians, 
924 Chestnut Ni. soi Hrondway, 
PUILADELPALS, NEW YORK, 
Mention that you saw this in Tux INDEX, 
— — 6—ñ—ä— — 


THE 
American Bath, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER 


ITTA STREET AND IRVING PLACE, 


Embraces the most comprehensive system of 
remedial agenclen of any like Inatitniion in thle 
country. Iu addition to the 
TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN. 
ORIENTAL. 
SULPHURE'!'S, 


SULPHUROUS VAPOR, | be 


FUMIGATED, 


CURIAL 
meee IODINE, Ere, BATHS, 


Treatment by Electricity and Maenetism re- 
celyes special attention. 


There Baths gre select, and given singly, aud 
arc administered in stich a way as to benlthfully 
adapt themselves (o ench individuu) casa of 
either sex. 


Prices oF BATHS—F rom $1.0) to 33.00 
New York, May, 1873. 


ENT, TO GENTLEMEN'S Barn, 
Teving Place, 
Eyrrnance TO Lapigs’ BaAtus, 
125 E. 17h Street. 


LECTURES BY 


Edward H. G. Clark, 


OF TROY, N. Y. 


|. FISK; OR, TAR CRIMES OF OUR COM- 
MERCE, (New Lecture for 172-1873.) 


$3. THE AMERICAN LECTURE STAND, 
5. OUR COMING REPUBLIC. 
(Lecture in Progrese, i 


TERMS FROM $40 TO 670. 


NEWSPAPER NOTICES, 


Mr. Clarke “American Locture Stand" iv uot 
only tho ul and scholarly, bu a popular 
108 htfül and scholarly, but ttl ! 
and entertaining. He dellvora it withont refer 
ence to bla manuscript, in a clear, plensant 
volca, with e" graceful goaturon. An ardent 
admirer of Philllps and Carte, his mattor nad 
manner constant Arie Ta those great masters. 
No finer lectore than the “American Lecture 
Stand" has heen delivered In Albany (his ren- 
son, and we heartily commend ita author to the 
lycenme of the country as à epenker who will 
not di»appoint great expectaiions,— Alduny 

Journal, 

“The American Lecture Bland" gare the best 
of satisfanion. Mr. Clark ia a plosaant and at- 
tractive apeaker, and will always be warmly 
welcomed upon the platform in Albany,—Aliany 
Argus, 

One of the best lectures. given [n Albany thie 
winter.—Albany Tryress. 

Undoubtedly one of the ables) productions 
that have recently been offered to lecturc-gocrs 
anywhere iu thla country,. Troy Whig. 

It lifte Mr. Clark at once to the first rank of 
publle lecturers,—7roy Press. 

lt certainly meets tbe requirements of whe 
lectnre-going public to aa great a degree av any 
simollar effort that we remember, —~Rochealei 
Democrat and Ghronicle. 


We are compelled to say It de one of thy most 
lataren ug Inetrnctivoand entoriaining produe- 
tons that bave recently fallen noder our notice; 
Buffalo K Rr. 

Unquestionably the beet lecture we ever 
heard, le the verdict of all who Netened,-—dtrn- 
nington Free Press. 


Man y declare it to be the heat lecture of the 
voursc.— Bennington Banner. 


Mr. E, U. G, Clark's lecture is considered the 
Regt of El" Ll except, en jar) 
Schurz 8.— Henn on rre, 1 
Troy Press, en 

Not one of the bost, hut the very heat lecture 
of the season.—Schuylerville News, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON “FISK; OH, TIE 
CRIMES OF OUR COMMERCE." 


Liar Friend—Yonr lecture on Fisk la happily 
and thoronghly treated, it was n rare 
treat to listen 10 lt. ou will entely interest 
your andlences, What better subject could n 
speaker have for the lycenm than thia startling 
scene and appalling conspiracy which we eal) 
your Ringar All Burope hanga brentliless 
Wer that drama. It |» the culmination of all 
mevile foared for wa. To Americana tho 
LA ject lè one of gravo even painful interest. 
ou have treated it ekIllfully; made a sketch at 
Que teree and full, rapid, masterly and efect- 
ve; sure to command a profounder interea! 
than the most sensational topic, While it ia 
full Fand tee for the thonghtful, it la bril- 
ant and a dog enough to charm the most in. 
different audience, It will do much to keep the 
lyceum where it belonge—inatrnction and eda- 
cation, a» well as Interest and amusement, 


Yours, 
Erwan H. G, Clans, . 


THE INDEX- 


D r day! Agents Wanted! 

5 10 $20 PA clauses of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more 
money at work for ne in thelr spare momente or 
all tho time than In anything else. Particulars 
Free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


LOUIS BLACE, pe 
194 Jefferson Ave., Detro e p 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
Black's Patent Interchangeable £ ig ol 
se kinds of Gpiteal € ‘ode. Tbe best Mpectaclos 
filted to the Eyesight eo às to improve It. 


Theodore Parker's Writings. 


A Discourse of Matters Perialuloy to Ne- 


Ualon «ev ee entm ren . no . . . E 50 
Sermons of Tuxisu, ATHEISM, and Popular 

Theology... een (cene, 1,00 
Critical nnd. Miscellancons Writings......-. 1.60 
Addlttonal Speeches, Addresses, and Ocen- 

sional aermons, € vols. 1.00 


The above sent poet prid on recelpt of price by 
BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
86 Dey UTnxrr. New Yonx. 


G. I. HENDERSON & CO., BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or fur a term of 
years, on unincumbered improved farms, at 12 
recent. per anpum, Interest nat. Interest pap- 
able annually. All expenses for abatract of tie 
and recordiug mortgage pald by borrower. We 
collect ami remit to any part of the U. B. frecof 
charge. 

flersnences—First NaAHouel Bank, Med P, 
Iowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGregur, lowa: Firat 
National Bank, Austin, Minnesota; City Nation- 
a) Bunk, Chleago, illinois: Alen, Stevons, & 
Co., New York Clty. 


Write for a Price List to J. K. Johnston, 
GREAT VESTERN 
CONS EN 
2 72 
ruf 
Breecli-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to 1%. Double 
Shot Gunn», Eu to $19). Single Gune, $310 $20. 
Riles, $5 to $75. Revolvere, $6 to $95, Pistole, $1 
to $4. Gnn Material, Wahi en &c. Large 
e fo dealers or clubs, Army Gans, Re- 
volvere, etc, baught or traded for. a went 


hy esproés C, O. D. to be examined before paid 
wur. 
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HISTORIC AMERICAN S, 


RY THEODORE PARKER. 
Edited by O. B. FiuyrTHINGHAM. 


Cntainlog lectures treating of FRANKLIN, 
WABHINOTON, ADAMS, AND JEFFERSON, Of these 
lectures three were delivered as addresses, and 
made no ee sensation from the boldness and 
freedom with which the »peaker treated his aub- 
ect^, anit the orlzlual and novel views which 
he took of thelr characters, Will bo malled 
ros? PAtn on recelpt of the price, $1.59, hy 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
BA Dey STEET, New Your. 


“THE GLERGY A SOURCE OF 
DANGER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLIC.” 


Second edition more elegant than the frat, 
Firet sould within four months from the timo jt 
was Issued. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


Price, muslin, postage prepaid E - M 75 
WUL edge and adetle =- =- + 200 


PAMPHLETS: 


"Amerlea's Focs," single copy, 10 cents. 
“The Clergy anl our Common Schools," sin- 
gle copy mente, 


$5 per huudred. 
Address all ordera to 
W. F, JAMIENON, 
129 & 141 Monroe. St.. Chicago, III. 


FOR THE COUNTRY! 
FOR THE SEA-SIIORE! 
CHOICR COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MURIC! 
ék 
Coms of Strauss, 
Containing all Straaer’s beet Waltzes, Galopè, 


(uatkelller, Mazurkas, £e. About 90,000 sold, 
Price, $9.24 


^i. 

Organ at Home,” 

Just out, A newcollection of over 900. of the 
mos! popular pleces of the dny, arranged for 


li 
Reed dritte, ce. Price, 82.50. 


44 
Musical Treasure,“ 
Filled with the bestof new music. for the volou 
or for Plano, Over 100 (eme, all estublinhed 
favorites, Frica $2.50, 


“Wreath of Gems," 
Cholee Songs, Ballads, &c. Price, &. 50. 


Piano-Forte Cems,” 
Containing the beat Playoforte Music, Priceg2.50 
rhe above books are nnlferm in style and 
binding, all the pagea being of full Sheet Music 
See. ‘They will he found invaluable for the sea- 
whore or country resort, coulaining bright and 
pleasing muric, all clee being carefally nvolded, 


The Comlog SABBATH SCRUOL [| 
BOOK, entitled, TM 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, 


With new music and words by the most dire 
Ungulabett writers in the codu try, i+ nearly 
ready. Specimen pages frec, 

The &buve books sent, poet-pald, for the retall 


rice. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 


„Ditson & Co., 
Bostor, mi Buosnwar, N. T. 


50 and 100 Yard Spool, 
AND TRE 


Button-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spools, 

ARS THE BEST IN USE. 
For Sale at all Trimming Stores. 


REAL ENTATE SEUURITIER, 
paying & to 10 per cent, Interont, or 


Investments in Real Estate 


In Chicago and Vicinity, 


If Judiclously made, ate tho beat and safest 
modern of employlng capital. Tho old 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY 


oy 
ERNST PRUSSING, 


143 Randolph St., CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 


Guarantces perfect title and ample security 
ln oll ite Real Kntate Leann. 

First-class securities always on hand. Inter- 
cat and principal collected without charge. 
Reni Estate Investmenta made on com- 
mission and on shares; taxes pald, &e, 

Ordera of capitallata and real esiste owners 
reepectfully solicited. 


Ironinthe Blood 


TNE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Yitalizes 
ond Enriches tho 
Blood, Tones up tho 

p tho 


Eureka 


remedy 

from weak, alckly, 

suffering lo 

strong, healthy, and happy men and women; and 
Invallis cannot reasonably besitato to give 1t a trial, 
Qawtíon.—HBo suro you get the right article, Boo 
that "Peruvian Syrüp“ is blown in tho 
Pamphlots freo, Bend hrana BETH W. FOWLE 


& SONS, Proprietors Moston, Maas, For salo b; 
4 rop: BN ] y 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
FOR 1873, 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, Enrron, 


Will endeavor, not only to maintain ite present 
reputation as 


ONE OF THE BEST WEEKLY JOUBNALE OF 
Religion, Literature, Science, 


and Art 


Now published In thie conntry, but to MWAN, 
more completely than cver before, ita part of the 
work of supplying the Amerjcan people with the 


Beat Thought on the Highest and 

Mont Vital Themes 
Of both general and particular interest, in all de 
partments of haman life. To this end, especial 
arrangementa have been entered lato with able 
writers aod correspondents to keep the columor 
of Tae LIBERAL Cunistiay supplied, during the 
gear 1873, with aploaeant variety of good arti- 
cles and letters on the moat stirring topics ofthe 
day. 

‘The several departments of the paper—Fet- 
Lowsure or THe Sriatr; OOR CONTRIBUTORS; 
Stans or THE Timeo; OntotrNAL AND SELECTED 
Agticues; ODR LITERARY RECORD; EDITOMAL; 
Tux Week's Ngws—ECCLESIASTICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND GENERAL; ConkesPonprnce; Oun Bors“ 
AND Giants; OUR Scuentivic REconp; Taz Fine 
Ants—will each receive the special care of the 
gentiemen and ladica under whose charge they 
have heen placed; and no ofort wil) be epared to 
provide A WEEKLY FAMILY JOUR. 
NAL Worthy of the Patronage of 
Amertean Homes, and of the Em- 
lighicned Nineteeth Century. 


Price of Subacription, B3 per An- 
num, Payable in Advance, 


Upon application hy letter, epeclmen copica 
will ni WT be nent free, yes 


Jos. N. Hallock, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 66065. 
114 Naanau Street, New York City. 


Bend d 
Carde 2 geil ot ies, 
Mere pastime 


nod PEDIS and 7 
D them Tor instruction oe 
ment. AGENT . One 
With book of instructions, sexies 
pela for fifty cente, Address Bet, 
. ATESON, Drawer $0, Toledo, 0; 


mone. BATESON, Drawer W, Toledo, 0 
THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In Their Physical, Moral, and 
1 

58 lectual Relations, "- 

y ICAL MAN. This lonably 
Que "t EA e kabig Rooke adir 

ress |n man 

beautiful specimen of eclendigy and A 
word-painting on themes of vital importance ta 
every woman, A splenilia chance for Agents, It 
makes an elegant Bvo vol. of 400 pp. an tated 
paper, euperbly hound. Price $3, Went hy wall 
terme SR d je ple Sel . 
& Co. 9 Dey si N. F. eher, Joux P. iym 


A GREAT OFF Horace 
von, 481 Brosdwey, m 
100 Fisnos and Organs of 


Waien & 
dispose of 


m 
VO MEINER Em apate en 
are the moet beautiful in — Ó 
tone Porn she 
ever Ac n " 
third. E of roedi o hn 

which {s most 


THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE ' GENTLEMEN ofstanding 
and ability (either in pro- 
fessional or mercantile 
pursuits) are desired in all 
parts of the country to 
represent this reliable com. 
pany. Our plans of Insur/ 
ance are simple, popular, 
and honest. 
Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


INS. 


co. 


Are You Going to Paint? 
THEN Use 


The Averill Chemical Paint, 


THE NANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT. 


Costa. Less, and twill Outwear any other. 


Gen, O. R. Smith, Sedalia, Mo., writes;—" Two 
coats of ‘Averill’ covered better, and looked 
Aner, than three coats of Lead and Oil, with a 
coat of varnish thereon, I would not again we 
Lead and Oll were It given to me." 

Lev! Shaw, Trustco of the Society of Quaker, 
Mt. Lebanon, writes;—'' Tho buildings paini 
with the Averill White Paint some three ands 
half years since, I have examined, and found lt 
retains the glows nearly if not quiteas well ss 
when first. put on, It Je the best palot we beve 
ever used.’ 

Sample card of beautiful colors, and t- 
commendations from owners of the foest resl- 
dencés in the country, furnished free, by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


82 Barling Sp, New York, 
and 118 Buperlor St., Cleveland, O. 


THE 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


Tux OnpzaT TWrzroma JougwAL m ras Umm» 
Starzs, 
Te published 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
At 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MA83., 


Br Josian P. MENDON. 
EDrrxb Br HonĖck SkAVER. 


Beven 
pt of a 


eral caure in Religion; or, 
Universal Mental Liberty. 


hose 

ita unknown shores. Believing that it fa the du. 
ty of mortals ſo work for the interetts of et 
world, It confines tiwelf to things of this * 
tlrely. It has Jnet entered ft» anei H 
fors support from those who are ol ms 
reasoning, good reading, reliable sem 
dotea, eclence, art, and a Useful Fami! —— 
Reader! please send your subscription 

Fa e (re ee i 

13 e 

dncted, we won'i sek you to continue with t 
any longer. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHET. 


VoLuxE 4. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, AUGUST 2, 1873. 


LINT OF LIBERAL LEAGUER, 


Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; J. Gnlllon, 

Oo identi P. A. Lofgreen, I. In Grille, Secreta- 
ries: E. K. Thomas, Treasurer, = 
Bosrox, MASS.—J. B. President; A. Davis, T. W. 
Smith, Vice Presidenta; J. P. Titcomb, d, A. Bucon, 
Recretarien; J. A. J. Wilcox, Treasurer; R. H. Ran- 
ney, F. W. Clarke, H. B. Storer, Executive Comutit- 


lee. . 
x, OHTO.—W. H, Crowell, President; J. E. Cur- 
ie Vice President; A. Ghliings, Heeretary s I. Wool, 
Treasurer ; L. H. Crowell, M, A. Giddings, D. D. Holmes, 
Executive Committee, 
sas Jose, CAL,—A f. Spencer. President; L, Magen- 
helmer, Vice President; J. I. Hateh Fe m. 
Fischer, Treasurer; A. C. Rtowe, C. U, Hoadfy, N. P. 


R. Bruner, 


H. Smith, Vice ht aah Isaac Baldwin, Treasurer; 
ey, roturx. 

Meta ote B, S, Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
Secrelary ; J. N. Hawes, B. l'anconst, P, Julien, Hxecu- 

^ ee. 

v Weer. R- Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 
Necretary ; J. W. Watkins, Treasurer. 

DxéEDev1tLE, MiCH.—A. (G, Euntman, President; L. 
Brown, Vice President; F. R. Knowles, peona it » 
R. Capin, Treasurer; A. D. Enos, E. O. Barnnm, Bet- 
wy Brown, Executive Committee. 
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An Essay on Miracles. 


BY DAVID HUME, 


(Continued) 
PART I, 


In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed 
that the testimony upon which a miracle is 
founded may ibly amount to an entire proof, 
and that the falsehood of that testimony would 
be a real prodigy: but it is easy to show that we 
have been a t deal too liberal in our conces- 
sion, and that there never was a miraculous 
event established on so full nu evidence. 

For, first, there is not to be found, in all his- 
lory, any miracle attested by a sufficient number 
of men of such unquestioned good sense, educa- 
lion, and learning, a2 to secure us against all de- 
lusion In themselves; of such undoubted integ- 
rity as to place them beyond all suspleion of any 
design to deceive others; of such credit and rep- 
utation in (he eyes of mankind as to have a 
great deal to lose In case of their being detected 
iu any falsehood, and nt the same time attesting 
facis performed In such à publie manner aud in 
% celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable : all which circumstances 
are requisite to give us a full assurance In the tes- 
limony of men. 

Secondly, we muy observe in human nature a 
pindipo whicb, if strictly examined, will be 

ndio diminiah extremely the masurnice we 
might, from human testimony, have in any kind 
of prodigy. The maxim, by which we vom-. 
monly conduct ourselves in our reasonings, is, 
that the objectsof which we have no experience 
resemble those of which we have; that what we 
have found to be moat usual is always most prof- 
ilable; and that where there is an opposition of 
Arguments, we ought to give the preference to 
“uch as are founded on the greatest number of 
Fast observations. Hut though, in proceeding by 
this rule, we readily reject any fact which js un- 
wua and jneredible in an ordinary degree, yet, 
in advancing farther, the mind observes not al- 
Ways the same rule; but when anything is af- 
firmed utterly absurd aud miraculous, it rather 
the more readily admits of such a fact, upon ac- 
vount of that very circumstance which ought to 
destroy nll its authority, The lon of surprise 
aid wonder, arising from m rücles, being an 
agreeable emotion - Hees a sensible tendency to- 
warda the bellef of those events from which it 1s 
derived. And this goes so far, that even those 
Who cannot enjoy this plensure immediately, nor 
ran believe those miraculous events of which 
they are informed, yet love to partake of the sat- 
action nt second hand or by rebound, and place 
I ag and delight In exciting the admiration of 


With what greedineas are the miraculous ac- 
nts of travellers received, their descriptions 
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of sea nnd land monsters, their relations of won- 
derful adventures, strange men and uncouth 
manners? Butif the spirit of religion joins it- 
self to the love of wonder, there is nn end of 
common sense; and human testimony, in these 
circumstances, loses all pretensions to nuthority. 
A religioniat may be an enthusiast, and imagine 
he sees what has no reality ; he may know his 
narrative to be false, and yet persevere in it with 
the best intentions in the world, for the anke of 
promoting so holy a cause. Or even where this 
delusion has not place, taniy excited by so 
strong a temptation, operates on ilm more power- 
fully than on the rest of mankind Iu any other 
circumstances; und self-interest with equal force, 
His auditors may not have, uud commonly have 
not, sufficient judgment to canvass his evidence: 
what judgment they have, they renounce by 

rineiple, in these sublime nnd mysterious sub- 
Ioa; or if they were ever «o willing to employ 
it, passion and à heated imagination disturb tiro 
regularity of its operations. Their credulity in- 
creases his impudence; und his impudence over- 
powers their eredulity. 

Eloquence, when ut its highest pitch, leaves 
little room for reason or reflection; but address- 
ing itself entirely to the fancy or the affections 
captivates the willing hearers and subdues their 
understanding. Happily thia pitch it seldom 
attains, But what a "ly or à Demosthenes 
could scarcely etiect over a Noman or Athenian 
audience, every Capuchin, every itinerant or 
stationary teacher, can perform over the general- 
ity of mankind, and in a higher degree, by touch- 
ing such gross sod vulgar long, 

"he many instances of forged miracles and 
prophecies, and supernatural events, which, in 
all ages, Lave either been detected by contra 
evidence, or which detect themselves by their 
absurdity, prove sufficiently the strong propen- 
sity of mankind to the extraordinary and the 
marvellous, and ought reasonably to beget n sus- 
picia against all relations of this kind. This 

our natural way of thinking, even with regard 
to the most common and most credible events. 
For justance, there is no kind of report which 
rises go easily and spreads so quickly, especially 
in country places aud provincial towns, as those 
concerning marriages; Insomuch that two young 
persons of equal condition never see each otber 
twice, but the whole neighborhood immediately 
join them together. The pleasure of telling n 
piece of news so interesting, of propagating it, 
and of being the first reporters of it, spreads the 
intelligence. And this is so well known that no 
mati of sense gives attention to these reports, till 
he finds them confirmed by some greater eví- 
dence. Do not the same passions, and others 
still stronger, Incline the generality of mankind 
to believe and report, with the greatest vehe- 
mence and assurance, all religious miracles ? 

Thirdly, it forms a strong presumption against 
all supernatural aud miraculous relations, that 
they are observed chiefly to abound among ig- 
norant and barbarous nations; or if & civilized 
people has ever given admission to any of them, 
that people will be found to have received them 
from ignorant and barbarous ancestors, who 
transmitted them with that inviolable sanction 
and authority which always attend received 
opinions. When we peruse the firat histories of 
all nations, we are apt to imagine ourselves 
transported into some new world, where the 
whole frame of Nature is disjoluted, and every 
element performs its operations In a different 
manner from what it does at present. Battles, 
revolutions, pestilence, famine, and death, are 
never the etfeet of those natural causes which we 
experience, Prodigies, omens, oracles, judg- 
ments, quite obwure the few natural events that 
are intermingled with them. But as the former 
grow thinner every page, 77 as we ad- 
vance one the enl unten : ri gea A — 
that there is nothing mysterious o atura 
in the case, but that ali proceeds from fhe usual 
propensity of mankind towards the marvellous; 
and that though thiainclination may at intervals 
receive n. check from sense and laris 1 can 
never be thoroughly extirpated from human 
nature. r 

[t is strange, u judicious reader is apt to say, 
upon the perusal of these wonderful historians, 
that euch prodigious cventa never ha in our 
days, But it is nothing strange, I hope, that 
men should le in all ages. You must surely 


have seen instances enough of that frailty. You 
have yourself heard many auch marvellous rela- 
tions started, which, being treated with scorn by 
all the wise and Judicious, have at last been 
abandoned even by the vulgar. Be assured that 
those renowned fies, Which have spread and 
flourished to such a monstrous height, arose from 
like beginnings; but being sown in n more proper 
soil shot up at hst into prodigies almost equal to 
those which they relate. 

It was n wise policy in that false prophet Alex- 
ander, who, though now forgotten, was once 80 
famous, to lay the first scene of his impostures in 
Paphlagonia; where, us Lucian tella us, the 
ple were extremely ignorant and stupid, and 
ready to swallow "even the grossest delusion, 
People at a distance, who are weak enough to 
think the matter at all worth inquiry, have no 
Opportunity of receiving better information, 
The stories come magnified to them by a hun- 
dred circumstances. Fools are industrious in 
propagating the imposture; while the wise and 

earned are contented, in general, to deride its 
absurdity, without informing themselves of the 
partionlsr facts by which it may be distinctly re- 
uted, Aud thus the Impostor above mentloned 
was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant 
Paphlagonians, to the enlisting of votarles even 
among the Grecian philosophers and men of the 
mast eminent rank and distinction in Rome: 
uny, could engage the attention of that sage em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, so fur as to make him 
trust the success of a military expedition to his 
delusive prophecies. 

The advantages are so great of starting an im- 
posture among an ignorant people, that, even 
though the delusion should be too to Impose 
on the generality of them (which, though sel- 
dom, is sometimes the case), it has a much bet- 
ter chance for succeeding in remote countries 
than if the first scene had been laid in a city re- 
nowned for arts and rigen, ot The most ig- 
norant and barbarous of these barians 
the report abroad, None of their countrymen 
have a large co: idence, of sufficient credit 
and authority to contradict and beat down the 
delusion, Men's inclination to the marvellous 
has full opportunity to display itself. And thus 
a story, which 1s universally exploded in the 
place where it was first started, shall pass for cer- 
tain at a thousand miles distance, But had Alex- 
ander fixed his residence at Athena, the philoso- 
ne of that renowned mart of learning had 

mmedintely spread throughout the whole Ro- 
man empire their sense of the matter; which, 
being supported Ly so great authority, and dis- 
layed by all the force of reason and uence, 
bed entirely opened the eyes of mankind. It is 
true, Lucian, passing by chance througb Paphlago- 
nia, had au door ty of performing thia good 
office, But though much to be wished, it does 
not always happen tbat every Alexander meets 
with a Lucian ready to expose and detect his 
impostures. 

may add nsa fourth rewon, which dimin- 

ishes the authority of prodigies, that there Is no 
testimony for any, even those which have not 
been expressly detected, (hat is not op by 
un infinite number of witnesses; so that not 
only the miracle destroys the credit of bere 
but the testimony destroys itself. To make 

the better understood, let us consider that, in 
matters of religion, whatever is different is con- 
trary; and that it is impossible the religions of 
ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, and of 
China, showd all of them be established on any 
solid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, pre- 
tended to have been wrought in any of these re- 
ligions (and all of them abound in miracles), as 
its direct scope Is to establish the particular sys- 
tem to which it is attributed, so has It the same 
foree, though more Indirectly, to overthrow 
every other system. In destroying a rival sys- 
tem, it likewlse destroys the credit of those mir- 
ncles on which that system was established ; s0 
that all the prodigies of different religions are to 
be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences 
of these prodigies whether weak or strong, as 
opposite to eac! other. According to this meth- 
od of reasoning, when we believe any miracle 
of Mahomet or hls successors, we have for our 
warrant the testimony of a few barbarous Arab- 
ians; and on the other hand, we are to 

the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
and, in short, of all the authors and witnesses, 
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reclan, Chinese, and Roman Catholic, who 
ove related any ‘miracle in their ee re- 
Jigton : I aay, we are to regard their testimony 
in the same light as if they had mentioned that 
Mahometan miracle, and had in express ques 
eontradicted it with the same certainty ^ ey 
have for the miracle they relate. Lol A 
ment may ap over subtile and refined, : 
js not in reality different from the reasoning 
of a judge who sup — N 

esses ntaining a crime against any 1 
bg dog the E estimony of two others 
to have ee Wa pune 
l es distant atthe same instant when 1e 
orime is said to have been committed, 

One of the best attested miracles in all pro- 
fane history is that which Tacitus reports of 
Vespasian, who cured a blind man in Alexan- 
dria by means of his & ittle, and a lame man by 
the mere touch of hls foot, in obedience to & vis- 
jon of the god Serapla, who had enjoined them 
to have recourse to the Emperor for these mirac- 
ulous cures. The story may beseeu in that fine 
historian (Hist. lib. v. cap, K. Suetonius ives 
nearly the same account in Vitit Jap.], where 
every circumstance seems to add weight to the 
testimony, and might be displayed at large with 
all the force of argument and eloquence, if any 
one were now concerned to euforce the evidence 
of that exploded and idolatrous superstition. 
The gravity, solidity, age, and probity of so 
grent un emperor who, through the whole course 
of his life, conversed in a familiar manner with 
his friends and courtiers, and never affected 
those extraordinary alra of divinity assumed by 
Alexander and Demetrius; the historian, & 
contemporary writer, noted for candor and ver- 
acity, and withal the greatest and most pene- 
trating genius, perhaps, of all autiquity, and so 
free tun any tendeney to credulity that he 
even lies under the contrary imputation of athe- 
iam and profaneness; the persons, from whose 
authority he related the miracle, of established 
character for judgment and veracity, as we may 
well presume, eye-witnesses of tbe fact, aud 
confirming their testimony after the Flavian 
family was despoiled of the empire, and could 
no longer give any reward as the price of s lie— 
Utrumque, qui interfucre, nuno quoque memor- 
ant, postquam. nullum mendacio pretium; to 
which if we add the publie nature of the facts, 
as related, it will appear thut no evidence can 
well be . — stronger for so gross and. s0 pal- 
pable a falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by 
Cardinal de Retz, which may well deserve our 
consideration. When that intriguing politician 
fled Into Spain, to avold the persecution of his 
enemies, he passed through Saragossa, the cap- 
ital of ‘Arragon ; where he was shown, in the 
cathedral, a man who had served seven years as 
door-keeper, and was well known to everybody 
in town that had ever paid his devotions at that 
church. He had been seen, for sa long s time, 
wanting a leg; but recovered that limb by the 
rubbing of holy oil upon the stump,—and the 
Cardinal assures us that he saw him with two 
legs. This miracle was vouched by all the 
canoné o! the Church; and the whole company 
in town were appealed to for a confirmation of 
the fact, whom the Cardinal found, by their zeal- 
ous devotion, to be thorough believers of the mir- 
acle. Here the relater was also contemporary to 
the supposed prodigy; of au ineredulous and lib- 
ertine character, as well ga of great genius; the 
miracle of sò aingwe a nature us could scarcely 
udmit of a counterfeit, and the witnesses very 
numerous, and all of them in a manner spectil- 
tors of the fact to which they guve their testi- 
mouy. And what adds mi Belly to the force of 
the evidence, and may double our surprise on this 
occasion, is, that the Cardinal himself, who re- 
lates the story, seems not to give avy credit. to it 
and l cannot be suspected of any 
concurrence in the holy fraud. tie considered 
justly that it was not requisite, In order to reject 
a fact of this nature, to be able accurately to dis- 
2 the testimony, aud to trace its falsehood 
A all the circumstances of knavery and 
credulity which produced it. He knew that, ns 
this was commonly altogether impossible at any 
small distance of time and place, so was it S 
tremely difficult, even where onc was immedi- 
ately preset. by renson of the bigotry, ignorance 
x^ nud roguery of a great part of man- 
kind. Ho therefore concluded, like a just rea- 
soner, that such un evidence varried falsehood 
upan the very face of It; and that n miracle 
upported by any human testimony, was more 


properly a subject of derision than of urgu- 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(Gontinucd.) 


In New York City, you behold the American, 
if not at his best, yet at his busiest—the shrewd, 
keen, ingenio Indomitable, inexhaustible 
“Yankee” that Englishmen may, might, could, 
or should have heard of; who chiefly believes in 
success, and too often worships it in its grosseat 
and most material form of money, for which 1 am 
not going to justify him; though the character- 
pele bas been so unfairly exaggerated that even 
such a man as John Stuart Mill could once write 
that, in the United States, one sex was entirely 
given up to "'dollar-hunting," nnd the other to 
"breeding dollar-hunters,"* But Britons, nt any 
rate, cannot afford to throw stones, T have not 
heard that Americana ever proposed to erect n 
statue to Mammon in the sliape of a merely rich 
railway speculator, or furnished occasion for n 
certain Latter-Day Pamphlet that we all re- 
member (nor, it may be added, kicked their idol 
when it had fallen): your Plutocrat in New 
York City being E allowed to p 
form that act of self-worship and self-stultifica- 
tion himself. Hear the truth about both na- 
tions: "In America there is u touch of shame 
when a man exhibits the evidences of a large 
property, as If, after all, it needed apology ; but 
the Englishman has pure pride in his wealth 
and esteems it u final certificate,""t In fact, the 
Ameriean only tale more about niouey, as 
about everything else that interests him, but 
lacks the ingrained reverence for it of both the 


average Briton and Frenchman—the last of 
whom, apart from bis lust for it as a means of 


display and luxury, often becomes avaricious in 
his ol , when there Is no meaner, sharper, or 
voliter rogue conceivable. But the decried 
ankee appears to advantage even in his flere- 
ext pursuit of wealth; seldom seeking to com- 
pass the object of his ambition by parsimony or 
even economy; not often allowing it to kill his 
generous instincts, sympathy, and public jspirit, 
and, belng in general satisfied by making 4 
moderate provision for his children. He San 
none of that posthumous egotism so common 
among Englishmen, a desire to found a family— 
"nn Ingenious contrivance by which is 
rendered Insatiable.” He means to give his de- 
»cendants the advantages of à good educatlon, 
travel, and & start in life; but intends that they 
shall work ax well na himself, and sees no glorv 
in the idea of keeping them idle forever. He 
would rather let bis cup overtlow, for the benefit 
of the community, Into Astor Libraries, Peter 
Cooper Iustitutes, Cornell Universities, Peabody 
Chartes; and coe like, Hh E sm is dammed 
up into no great stagnant, paid, breeding corru 
thon, but allowed to flow, ns from a Tears r, 
into channels fertilizing the neighborhood. Both 
his acquisitiveness and liberality are helped by 
circumstance. In every new, rapidly advanc- 
ing country, materialism must necessarily be 
uppermost—there is so much to be done, to be 
got, to be scrambled for—and as, in the old prov- 
erb, all roads led to Home, 40 in the United 
Btates the one way to distinction is dollar-get- 
ting, and all honest modes of it are equally hon- 
orable. ‘Titles aud decoratious are non-existent 
to divide the struggle. Yet, at the same time, 
money will purchase for its possessor far less 
than almost anywhere else jin Christendom— 
certalnly not the social privileges, position, and 
consideration it bestows in Eng and. But what 
Ihave to say on that head will come In better 
Jug 40 i luck 
Tue American's pluck, persistence, intense u 
el and adaptibility to circumstances just 
fy the success they insure: he Is rarely hard- 
natured, or proud, or exacting, (except towards 
himself) ; and however rich, celebrated, or illus- 
trious, never conceits himself to be made of dif- 
ferent flesh and blood than his poorer fellow- 
creatures, to whom he is commonly very ready 
to lend x helping hand. He scarcely expects 
deference for his wealth alone. Mr. Danbey 
could not exist in New York City, nor Mr. Car- 
ker—an essentially English pair, of course de- 
— the villiany of the latter. The Ameri- 
can mi Honaire, merchant, lawyer, editor, 'big- 
bug" of every description, troubles himself less 
about his dignity than any man going; tbe 
American employé (there is no Euglish word 
covering my meaning) 14 no obedience be- 
pus the limits of plain duty, stands on hls man- 
ood, and, business hours over, considers him- 
self “the boss's" equal—his vote counts as much 
in shaping the destinies of the nation, He has 
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even been known to "take a Y wi 
without any of the insufferable res ~~ him. 
should imagine as inevitable. Very likes "q^ 
boss" has himself risen from the posi 
ploy; certainly the latter hopes to do ao 
the consciousness of either fact exerts w — 
some Influence on both, though not all 4 
could be desired. If the system fail as [tt 
suredly does and must, in neutralizin; artífica] 
distinctions and enmities, nnd In realm — 
the French theorize about as fraternite but ne Y : 
8 it, at least, works as well as the En er 

„ with its chronic strikes, "ratteniriis 
organized assassinations, and Mr, Brondh ogi 
Strikes there are, nnd trades-unions there are, it 
the United States; but these are inevitable | 
the great and growing contest between Tabor 
and capital, extant in every civilized, manufac. 
turing country. The question was ‘hot Killed 
with those poor revolutionary Communists of 
Paris, nor will be settled by any ten, or nine, 
or eight hours’ agreement; though perhaps by 
eo-operation—the substitution of mutual for op 
posite interests. ^ And nowhere will this 
sooner decided than in America. In England 
the whole framework of society rests on author- 
ity; rank, position, custom, opinion, usage, all 
exert n compressive and repressive influence; 
everybody is somebody's superior, and accus- 
tomed to exact as to yield proportionate defer- 
ence. Democratic tendencies disappear as men 
get on in the world; they go over to the excly- 
&lves, while "the hardest radical Instantly un- 
covers and changes his tone to a lord.“ In the 
United States things are republican aud pr- 
pulsive; there is no rooted dlacond existing be- 
tween classes, and but temporary antagoniam; 
none of that arbitrary division of society inta 
hard strata, amd unhappy, unnatural estrange- 
ment of human interests, which Talfourd de- 
nounced from the judicial bench, with bis dyin 
words, as the arch sin of English civilization, 1 
know all about the impossibility of people of dif- 
ferent breeding, tastes, habits, and manners 
associating with each other (what a paltry par- 
ody of their betters a large proportion of the 
English middle classes are; how materialistic 
those below them); but that is not to the point, 
The real distinction between the American 
social system and that which Britain is striving 
to throw off is this; In the former it is a mans 
own fault if be does not attain proper rank iu 
his own guild, and with his like—it will be ac- 
corded him, and its accompanying considera- 
tion, as freely as his place to a lord in England, 
where law and custom force on every one at his 
birth à false and fictitious gradation of rauk, 
from which no effort of his own eau free him, 
Inevitably caste shows itself in conduct, "Our 
great people," says "'hackeray,! "are so babit- 
uated to see folky on their knees before them, 
that they are shocked when they meel a man of 
roe 95 — demeanor." In political liberty 
Xnglishmen stand ahead of the nations of Far 
rove; in social progress they lag after them all. 

df course there are many disadvantages on 
the other side. In a country where “one man 
is as good as another," the Irish corollary “and 
a great deal better" will not unfrequently be 
acted upon, especially by poor Paddy himself 
inevitably the most rampant republican of the 
community. Englishmen are, ou their first 
arrival here, always intensely dísgusted will 
American manners, or rather, as they woulil 
say, the utter want of them. Their first experi- 
ence is like being plunged into a bed of ey m 
nettles, They find no deference and but litte 
civility anywhere. The hotel clerk doesn’t 
condescend to notice them until he bas finished 
conversation with his friends, The sboe-black 
who polishes their boots, pockets his five or len 
cents without a word of acknowledgment. 
When they want postage-stamps, te vendor 
thereof serves them us if highly resenting that 
duty and bound to convey 85 much to their 
offensive selves in the brusque discourtery of 
bis action. If they ask a pedestrian to rect 
them in the street, be first stares at and spriuge 
an “How?! upon them with almost as agree 
able an effect upon thelr nerves as the snapping 
of a pistol, aud then tells them with what is to 
them quite a revolting abruptness. Sharpe 
rudeness, incivility, aelf-amertioh, seem to 1 
the rule; everywhere it appears taken for graul- 
ed that courtesy, politencss—those small ameui- 
ities of daily life which cost so little, yet 4 
worth so much in softening and mitigating 
wear and tear and friction—are, nt least iu it 
ern ium bes tpe uneared for, or rather wi 
ully disregarded, 

An of this iy more than half true, aud wortlt 
putting on record, with a view to its correc! A 
t may be questioned, indeed, if we have xr 2 
succeeded in producing as agreeable n soci Brit 
erage us is common, not merely in Great — 
ain, but throughout clvilized Europe. The a5 
dard of national manners certainly n — 
vating. There is too much of eel shinee ri 
lism, and conceit among us (teen „om aud 
— the root whence this altogether gratu ptr is 
rampant self-assertion originales. Ciy vet DINE 
mistaken for servility, or, at least, aor? 
ukin to it. Every American is n. walking 
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claration of Independence "ou his own hook," 
and bound to show strangers that he is as im- 

rtant a person as they are, if not more so. 
very goodi Only if we were entirely at ease on 
the subject we should hardly be so intent on 
proving it: such an ever-active demonatration 
U ts latent doubts and misgivings. Neither 
is there anything Inherently degrading in those 
"minor morals” of kindness, courtesy, good be- 
havior, and pleasant maungrs, nor contrary to 
the soundest republicanism and strictest Ameril- 
can feeling. 

But something remains to be said on the other 
aide, which the Englishman hardly takes note 
of. He is like a man emerging froni a crowded 

Jor into the uncompromising atmosphere out 
of doors, where perhaps a bracing wind is blow- 
ing. Observe that the American, so brusque 
and unceremonious to his fellow, is towards 
women the polltest of persons. That le n nat- 
ural, manly Impulse in all who have risen above 
the rudimentary selfishness nf savage life— 
which, by the way, class clvilization sometimes 
travels round to and emulatea. In France, 
"where they have the prettiest words for the 
heau &cre nnd nothing beyond,"? the women 
work harder than the men, performing not only 
much more than their share in the office, shop, 
aud manufactory, but even the coarsest agricul- 
tura! drudgery. In England they have a alid- 
ing ecale of courtesy, adapted to the rank of the 
person addr , and sometimes speak to “‘infe- 
riors” saif they belonged to another species. The 
average American, being in a very great burry 
to get on in the world, and jealous of his inde- 
pendence, ne ects the amenities, just as he la 
earelem of his language so long na it expresses 
his meaning in a direct, idiomatie manner—for 
which, after all, language was invented. in 
what constitutes the essence of politeness, nanie- 
ly, good nature, he Js really second to none and 
superior to most people. Already his more in- 
le t countrymen—the editors (whom Eng- 
lahmen ine as perpetually “on the ram- 
page" towards one another), lawyers, mer- 
chants, and others (especially if travelled)—have 
adopted a suavity of manner quite edifying to 
witneas; and by and by we shall cultivate the 

and originate s new school of manners, 
excelling anything to be seen In Europe, because 
founded on that. practical recognition of man- 
hood which, as intimated, forms the basis of the 
national character, aud entirely free from the 
taint of caste considerations, In the meantime 
iy not British snobbishness as objectionable as 
American rudeness, and & meaner quality? I 
urgate, deplore, and detest the steamboat, 
railway, hotel, or express clerk who is so very 
“gentlemani as to be above his business, the 
conductor who N duchen bis passen- 
ger on the provocation of being asked to change 
a five-dollur bill, the "'aglea-Indy" who elevates 
the nose of scorn at me when I don’t buy the 
first article she produces, the Jack-In-officialism 
in general whieh fancies itself the natural lord 
and muster of those temporarily subjected to its 
control, and like others have marvelled at “the 
mystery of American strength us & nation and 
weakness as n publie ;" but surely the civility of 
British attendants Is not much to brag of, pang 
always more or less identified with a slavis 
craving for back-shecsh—the offer of which, iu 
the United States, would be resented as an in- 
sult. On the whole, í prefer Mose the Bowery 
bhoy to Titdebat Titmouse; and ean almost put 
with Irish Biddy's barbarism, stupidity, and 
a airs of equality abroad, when I remem- 
ber the poor creature's condition at home, or 
“no followers allowed" in London,— though I 
grant you it requires some philanthropy to do 4o. 

Concede to this equable democracy a large- 
heartedness nowhere, I think, so well developed 
us on the American continent, public spirit 
which appears equal to any task but that of re- 
forming its own abuses, the fraukest and most 
cordial acceptation of strangers (native or for- 
nign) iiio can show any title to a welcome, and 
a facility of adaptation of new usages so remark- 
able that, socially, New York is continually 
shanging,—and you have its human n 
whose rush of life is so N that, at first, it 
seems to take away one’s breath and then intox- 
ientes like ehampague. Amid such s fast popr 
lation an Englishman is apt to Imagine there 
ean be no place for him, until he finds himself 
straining every nerve to be neck-and-neck with 
the foremost—just as he wonders at men jump- 
ing off the ferry-boats, to gain a few seconds, on 
m of their lives, and does the same himself 
n a week or two, There should be a larger 
supply of oxygen in the air than the average, 
Ife Is mo stimulating. The American works 
harder than the Briton, beenuse tongen and 
with a keener nervous energy; there belng in 
every class a feverish struggle for money or Bue- 
dem unknown in every other country. The 
whole nation, male and female, is s 
with a demon of unrest and anxiety, The 
higher one ascends in the social scale, tbe more 
Intense is the demand upon brain and body— 
the New Yorker, especially, doing business with 
greater ardor, and performing more intelectual 
aud physical labor in the twenty-four hours 
than any inhabitant of any other city in the uni- 
vere, No wonder it sometimes landa him in 


“Douglas Jerrold, in Punch's Lettera to his Aon. 


the madhouse, or induces paralysis (almost a na- 
lional disease), or drinkin * — s (of 
which nnon); though he seldom commits sül- 
cide, and never, as Englishmen say, “breaks his 
heart“ froma reverse of fortune, belag born heir 
to the idea of hia superiority to elreumstances. 
He doesn't ery over spilt milk, is quick lu aban- 
tioning failure and trying again; plastic, a man 
of many dodges, He will either make a shaft or 
bolt of the means at command. If he “burst 
up" half a dozen times, in as many different 
callings tage ing them as often as he pleases 
without logs of dignity or self-respect), he can go 
to Kansas, or Sau Franciaco, or Texas 
gin life afresh, without emigrating, 
eru States are practically colonies, minus the 
disadvantages of expatriation, and plus the 
power of returning in days Instead of months, an 
with Britons from Australia or New Zealand, 
It is the consciousness of these resources, to- 
gether with his great gains—for New York is 
perhaps the most prosperous of cities, despite Its 
municipal dishonesty—which has rendered him 
indifferent to political villainy. He has not felt 
the pinch as other people do when their public 
men nre knaves. Let them thieve,” he has 
sald, "and be something'd to them!’ A few 
hundreds of dollars, more or lesa (hia mulct of 
the swindle), won't make much difference to 
him; he could realize ten times the sum in the 
time it would take to dabble in politica—attend 
primary meetings, find men to accept office, can- 
vass his acquaintances, discover who ia fit fora 
public post, and who, at the same time, will ac- 
cept small pay for much reaponsiblli ; and 
then watch carefully that the person whom he 
has alded in electing discharges his duties. AJl 
this would involve work—work diverted from 
his own direct profit to that of the community, 
of which, to be aure, he is a member, and not a 
less respectable and patriotic one than your 
French or Englishman; but it needs a greater 
than ordinary atimulus to induce him to leave 
his vocation for politics, By and by, when his 
pocket is more nearly touched, when he lives 
closer, and the stealings Imply coming down a 
grade in the world, he will be as sharp with his 
rascals as anybody need desire.“ 

Preéminently a nervous, bilious, and over- 
worked person, possessing the seusitiveness of 
the Frenchman without bis elasticity, the ear- 
neatness of the English temperament and not 
its equability, subject to more exhausting influ- 
ences, both of climate and circumstance, than 
either,—nevertheless the New Yorker gives him- 
self but little rest and no holidays, except the In- 
evitable Fourth of July and New Year's Day, 
exhibiting on the former à rather rudimentary 
tendency towards flags and flre-works, liquor, 
brass bands, and upowder; and too often 
combining the. " of the latter with loco- 
motive inebriation. He has, indeed, yet to 
learn the appropriately named art of recreation, 


GIRARD COLLEGE.—None will question Mr. 
Girard's Deeper and philanthropy in voting so 
large a portion of his fortune to 26 laudable pur- 
pose i and yet this same man confince his post- 
mous charity to “poor white male orphans;" 
and after saying, “I do not forbid, but I do not 
recommend the Greek and Latin lan; "as 
branches of study, while including suc! 5 
studies as "astronomy, natural, chemical, and 
experimental philosophy. ^ [n the curriculum 
which he lays out for the Instruction of the 
children, he winds up by enjolning and ulr- 
ing that **no ecclesiastic misslonary, or minister 
of any sect whatever, shall ever hold or exercise 
any station or duty whatever in said college, 
nor shall any such person ever be admitted for 
ines appropriated to th purse not said college. 

ippropria: 0 the of sald co! Mi 
When I presented my ticket of adminaion to 
the porter at the college lodge this morning, I 
found myself unconsciously regarding my cos- 
tume, and considering whether it in any way 
partook of a clerical character. A moment's 
afterthought, however, convinced me that no 
sane man would ever accuse mo of being a 
ao or parson, and I was soon laughing over 

e Iden with Professor Allen, the President of 
the College. Do you strictly enforce the anti- 
clerical regulation?" I asked of Mr. Allen. 
„os; the law compels me to do so,” he replied; 
"Jf any clergyman finds his way in here, he 
does so with a auppressio veri; and then he 
laughingly added: I recall an incident in this 
regard, A gentleman with a clerical look about 
him once presented a pass to the janitor. The / 
janitor eyed bim up and down, and then sald 
‘I cannot admit you, sir; you area clergyman.' 
‘The devil I am!’ exclaimed the visitor, who 
was n banker, or merchant, or engaged in some 
kind of business. ‘You can 2 was the 

ulet rejoinder of the janitor. e knew at once 

at any one using such an expression was not 
likely to infringe on the provisions of Mr. Gl- 
rard'a will.“ — Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Tue GREATEST Lian oN RECORD.—The 
Bishop of Litchfield hath a taste for walking, 
and on one occasion, sometime ago, he walked 
from a church in the Black country to the rall- 
way station, where he was to take the train for 
home. On the way he Happened to observe 
a group of men altting together on the ground, 
and immediately resolved to ‘‘say a word in sea- 
son" to them after the fashlon of the Caliph 
Haroun or the average district tract distributor. 
“Well, my good men,” said his lordship incog- 
nito, “what are you doing?" The response of 
one of the men was not calculated to please and 
eocourage the amiable prelate. ‘‘We bin a 
loyin’,” he said. Lying!“ said the horrified 
bishop; "what do you mean?” “Why, yer 
see," was the explanation, one on us fun a ket- 
tle, and we bin a ' who can tell the bi 


t 
hla principal resource, nt prevent Gaited trav. | le to have it.” ‘Shocking! sald the bishop, 
eller, ‘not for social enjoyment, but aa a physical and They ye 8 ee ee aS 
necessity, to relieve apparently some actual cer- pros m emad than that be had 
ae € are 000 * — he dobes — 5 e hat one of the atest ans Was to 
a rer mu 5 — eus: pads uf tell a lie, and, In fact, so strongly had this been 


— upon him that never In the whole course 
of life had hetold a lie, Would that we 
ht relate how those wicked men were moved 
and charmed by the recital of such saintlineas ! 


his nerves. There s no country wherein quacks 
so notoriously flourish as in the United States; 
and, un a prominent New York recently 


“The extent to which women are 
tilly denn chloroform is as astonishing as it aCe Le à 8 r4 eet 
is fatal; if they do not suffer from its effects, the shout: Gle th’ Governor th' kettle, gie th’ Gov- 


Their dread of pain and 


ration will." 
next generatio "CÓ 


" w 
trouble induces still worse pra ernor tb' kettle! 
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“Why you get saved, of course; and books 
nud albums, and—" 


mean, what do yo" 


study anything? 
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RADICAL CALVININM. 


In the Christian Union of June 18, Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Towne published n long criticism upon 
Unitarianism and Free Religion, their tenden- 
cies and some of their present representatives, 
In 1800 he left the Orthodox ranks and joined 
the Unitarian denomination ; in 1807 be took an 
active part in organizing the Free Religious As- 
sociation; and now (for such is the apparent 
drift of his artiele) he abandons both Unitarian- 
ism and Free Religion to their fate, in the fond 
bellef that Orthodoxy itself hne, after all, more 
of true liberality and true religion in it than 
either of the liberal movements he first 
espoused and mt present so sharply criticises. 
Although he does not explicitly say so, it would 
seem that he now prefers to affillate with progres- 
sive Orthodoxy, as retaining a profounder relig- 
ious faith, and promising a larger religious freedom 
than are to be discovered or anticipated in the 
diminishing Christianity of these unorthodox 
movements. For in some sense scarcely intelll- 
gible, Mr. Towne still adheres to Christianity ns 
the “providential’’ and purest form of religion 
possible to man. 

We have somewhat hesitated to make any 
comments on the above-mentioned articie, lest 
Mr. Towne might mistake their motive; but on 
the whole we judge that he will credit us with 
as little wish to wound as he would have ered- 
ited to himself. Accepting hisown caustic strict- 
ures as a perfectly legitimate discussion of what 
is fairly before the public, and not doubting that 
the misrepresentation and practical injustice 
he falls into result from imperfect comprehen- 
Bion of a movement he never fully fathomed, 
and not from the least intention to distort it or to 
caricature ita participauts, we think that the 
cause of truth will be furthered by eriticisin as 
frank on our part as on his. 

The principal pointy made hy Mr. Towue 
against the Free Religious movement are that 
the leaders“ of it (we know of nobody who as- 
pires to the self-stultifying nud absurd position of 
"leading" à movement against all personal 
“leadership” ) have adopted the new dogma of 

mixing no religion whateyer with their liberty, 
leat liberty should suffer ;” that the “Free Rellg- 
lous conceit of exclusive knowledge of freedom 
is the last refinement of Unitarian conceit ;" and 
that "the truth is that Christian thought bas 
generally reached in our day an undogmatic 
epoch." In other words, the Free Religious 
Association has abjured religio 


us faith in strivin 
to attain an unreal andin fact dogmatic — 
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fiuding all freedom 
ing their faith into ‘a breadth and depth of pure 
consciousness of religious motives, of godliness 
and eharity and devotion, which no dogma can 
ever get under." In Mr. Towne's estimation, 
all “freedom” that is not based upon “faith” is 
“yarrow and barren ;" and he ardently expects 
that “a grand radicalism of the heart of 
Christendom is to break forth with new Inter- 
pretation of Law aud Gospel." 

Here is betrayed the secret of Mr. 'Towne's 
very imperfect radicalism. He claims “for fif- 
teen years" to have been an “extreme radical ;" 
but in point of fact he bas never been, is not 
now, and probably uever will be, an “extreme 
radical" at all, From the first beginnings of bis 
heresy until now, he has been n devotee of faith 
ratber than of ideas. Unlike the Unitarians 
(whom for this reason he never fully understood) 
he originally seceded from Orthodoxy not be- 
cause it set bounds to human freedom of thought, 


but because its doctrine of damnation for sinners | 
set bounds to human faith in God, by making 


the Divine character intrinsically hideous and 


self a radical at all. 


unlovely. What he hasstriven for hus always | 


been an intenser faith rather than a larger free- 
dom, His hostility to Jesus as the self-offered 
Savior from a hell the very existence of which 
would be a dishonor to Hod, and as the claim- 
ant of a mission which would put a human 
leader in the place of Providence itself, has 
grown out of a jealousy for the Divine glory 
which is worthy of the chief fathers of Calvin- 
ism itself; and bis wrath has burned fiercely 


agalnst a "pretender" who thrusts himself be- | 


tween man aud God, Hence he has said and 
written things about Jesus which even to the 
radiculs seemed extravagant, bitter, and unjust, 
and which are inexplicable to those who do not 
discern that Mr. Towne is an enthusiast for the 
rights of God rather than for the rights of man. 
With all bis ability (and he is as able as he is 
brave, sincere, und self-sacrificing), he inherits 
the spirit of the Orthodoxy in which he was 
bred, and which itis very unlikely he will ever 
entirely escape from. A year or two ago he 
claimed to be a‘ Calvinist” still, in a Boston 
Evangelical paper; and although such n claim 
appeared to many at the time usn freak of ex- 
centricity bordering on derangement, when con- 
sidered as coming from one who imagines him- 
self also to be an extreme radical," it now seenis 
strictly true in a certain sepse. l'or Calvinism, 
like nll other phases of Christinnity, rests on 
"faith ;" and Mr. Towue's radicalism is nothing 
but "faith" carried out so far as to become a pro- 
test against the historic doctrines of Calvinism 
Itself. It is singular how extremes sometimes 
meet; und the old Calvluistie "faith" in the 
Bible re-appears in a striking manner in Mr. 
Towne's rapt anticipation that a “grand radical- 
ism of the heart of Christendom" will yet burst 
forth in a “new interpretation of Law and Gos- 
pel." Alus for the fond ecstatie dream! The 
only radicalism that is ever "grand" bursts forth 
from the heart of humanity, and knows no 
„Law and Gospel“ but that of ideas. Jdcas, not 
fcith—we must accept the issue. There is no 
radicalism but that of ideas, Change the ob- 
jects of faith as you will, fuith itself remaina es- 
sentially unreasoning; and reason is the syno- 
nyme of radicalism, To protest ugulust the per- 
sonal Jesus in the name of the personal God, 
aud to transfer faith from one to the other, may 
be wid isa grent advance in religious develop- 
ment; but it is not radicalism. "True, it marks 
the transition from Christianity to Theism of 
one kind; and it seems remarkable that nuy 
man should still consider himself a Christian 
who transfers his faith from Jesus the Christ to 
God the Father, even although be still clings to 
the faith-principle which underlies Christianity 
und almost all other special religions, Betweeu 
faith and reason, however, taken us buses, there 
is w world-wide difference. Nüdicalism is the 
ordering of thought and life by reason, by prin- 
ciples, by ideas; while Christianity is the order- 
ing of thought and life by the will of God re- 
vealed through the Christ. Behind the will of 
God, however, Christianity does not venture to 
go; neither can any form of religion which rests 


—— 


dom; while the Christian secta of to-day are on faith. But radicalism proclaims ideas as the 


that is desirable by develop- , 


law of all personalities whether human or di- 
vine; and this law is paramount to all vill 
whatsoever. If to abandon the law of faith for 
the Jaw of reason, and to substitute idene for 
persons as the only rightful sovereigns of human 
life, is to sacrifice religion to liberty, then Mr, 
'"Towne's strictures ape correct; butin that case 
he is marvellously mistaken in imagining bim- 
He adheres still to the 
faith-principle as the ground-work of religion, as 
itis indeed of Christianity in general and of 
Calvinism in particular. While he builds on 
that basis, he is more Orthodox than radical, and 
falls into u grave error in mistaking sharp aay- 
ings about Jesus for proof of radicalism. When 
he becomes really radical, be will build on rea- 
son, not faith, and perceive that the emphasis 
put by the Free Religious Association on the 
idea of liberty is not the sacrifice of religion, 
but rather the establishment of it on the only 
foundation upon which it can permanently 
maintain itself in the veneration of mankind. 


o 
RADICAL CHARITY. 


One of THe INDEX subscribers, in renewing 
his subscription rocently, wrote as follows: "I 
do so at once, as my sympathy and wishes are 
with the principles which are generally advo- 
cated by THE INDEX. I have noticed, however, 
traces of an intolerant and illiberal spirit in some 
of the articles during the past. year, and really 
hope that this may be remedied in future, Itis 
not pleasant to find bigotry in our columns; thal 
properly belongs to the Christian press." 

The good mun and the honest truth-seeker can 
never mean to be intolerant or uncharitable. 
In the first place, it is his duty not to be, He 
owes it to Lie truth to give it the freest posible 
chance to be expressed; and he knows that it 
requires many different voices for its utterance, 
and many different ways for its mauifestatien, 
He knows that the truth must have frcé course 
in order to get glorified; and he knows that he 
lias no tight to sit as sole judge for its cause, and 
to determine who shall appear ag its witnesses, 
or how they shall present their testimony, He 
knows that the truth has the right to the freest 
parliament, and to the advocacy bf anybody and 
everybody, no matter whut their title or stand- 
ing; and he observes that sometimes the latest 
new-comer, as well as he who hna longest held 
his place, has an important word to utter anda 
valuable part to take in the discussion, But not 
ouly is it his obligation to the truth ta be eharit- 
able and tolerant for its sake, but he owes it to 
his fellow truth-seekers to treat them with tbe 
strictest falrnesss and the most generous cout- 
tesy. Ordinarily he has no right to any other 
presumption than that they are truth-seekers, 
that they want the truth for themselves and 
want it to show to others. Men goon quests for 
truth, not for error. They may find and ignor- 
antly take up error instead of truth; but that is 
not what they want—they want the truth. 
Now though one mau may be quite certain that 
he has found truth in a given case (for I hold 
that incertitude is not the fate to which we are 
necessarily doomed in any intellectual inquiry), 
he cannot be less certain that he has not found 
out the whole truth about anything, aud that 
tberefore another man's candid report of whal 
he hus also found must be not only very valuable 
but absolutely indispensable. The discoverer 
bas always a right to tell what he. hug discov- 
ered, and to tell it in his own way; and he must 
not be interfered with, nor sneered at, nor Wal- 
tonly provoked, He most serves the truth and 
his fellow-men, who most encourages and aids 
mankind to attain and impart knowledge, and 
who makes the means of learning most easy, at- 
tractive, and universal. Every thiuker's simple 
right isto utter his thought without fear and 
without reproach; and it is each thinkers duly 
to help every other thinker to do this. 

But, moreover, the honest truth-sceker not 
merely rests under the d to be, charitable and 
tolerant, be can afford tobe. By such a oourse 
he gains everything, be loses nothing. His gain 
of course is that which the truth has, and her's s 
immense when freedom is the condition under 
which all men seek her, The real truth-seeker 


has no fear of the truth or for the truth. He 


has nothing to conceal, and he desires that no- 
thing should be concealed. He wants every- | 


tbíug brought to the light; he desires that every 
man should speak, and speak freely,—that each 
should tell all he really knows. The result of 
free discussion can never be the condemnation 
of the truth-seeker, though it may be the con- 
demnation of his opinlons. But for thia he is not 
sorry; he rejoices rathey—no man so much—be- 
cause if his opinions can be proved false he 
desires they should be, nud then, If false, no 
man condemns them so heartily as he does him- 
self, Beside the truth he has nothing of his 
own that be wishes to preserve,—uo private 
opinions, or beliefs, or theories, He is not à con- 
servative of anything that has not the vitality of 
truth in it, and what bas that vitallty he knows 
will live whether he seeks to destroy or to save 
it. The truth-seeker is u radical, therefore, be- 
vause he goes for laying everything opeu and 
bare, for bringing everything into the light, for 
publishing and not suppressing, for ventilating 
and not stifling, for loosing and not binding, 
Were be to be intolerant and uncharitable, then, 


he would spite and wrong himself, be would ' 


damage his own cause, he would ruin his own 
interests, he would blast his own hopes. In fact, 
just so far as (he radical is intolerant and unchar- 
itable be is nof a radical. He may think he is, 
hut he is not, The true radical has no fear; 
therefore he has no hatred ; therefore, again, he 
cannot be intolerant or uncharitable. The truth 
is safe because it is absolute and eternal, 
waits for all men to know it. Love of truth 
inspires love of mau; and such love rules out 
narrowness, ahd bigotry, and every vestige of 
partisan feeling. 

In the spirit øf the foregoing remarks, I thank 
the IxnEx subscriber with whose words I began 
this article for his kind and frank eritiem of 
the paper he does his part to sustain. His is no 
indiscriminate or unintelligent devotion, and 
therefore it is all the more encouraging and yal- 
uable. I believe that Tite INDEX desires to be a 
learner a8 Well as a teacher, aud that it is willing 
to learn not only from its judicious friends but 
even from its stubborn foes, Tt desires to have 
no undue pride of virtue nor any conceit of 
knowledge, but as wisely to appropriate criticism 
and censure as praise and admiration. Its 
motto is "Liberty nnd Light.“ If it is in any 
way unfaithful to this, it desires that the fact 
should be brought home to it. If it fails to give 
the same liberty that it demands, if it refuses to 
receive light from any and every source while It 
seeks coplously to shed it forth, the sooner it is 
tonvieled of euch infidelity and tat Inconsist- 
ency the better. It will not exert itself to make 
an ingenious self-defence when fairly eon- 
fronted with this charge, but will lend every 
posible assistance to ita just prosecution, —glad 
to have the truth appear, even though It bring 
in ila hand a condemnation for THE INDEX. 

Rut though it is not impossible that any 
Writer for these columns should sometimes let 
his or her pen take on a wiry edge, or seem to 
lip it in mk too intensely blaek or fiery red, it 
must at the same time be remembered that there 
is great virtue in plain speech, and in calling 
things by their right names. 1t must also be re- 
inembered that some persons are shocked when 
they haveno business to be. The radical cannot 
we the same language that the conservative 
ioes, to describe the same thing; and although 
the language which is used may shock the con- 
*rvalive, it does not necessarily follow that the 
7Wiieal meant to be shocking, He must be 
illowed ta be explicit and even forcible in utter- 
‘nee; and If, when he aims a well-intentioned 
low at what he honestly belleves to be error, 
omebody’s prejudices happen to be in the way 
mt get hurt, it cannot fairly be deemed bis 
alt Kindness and good taste must not be 
veld lo be iucompatible with plainness and 
lireetnesm, A W. . 


v3 — 
| trust that all who desire to subscribe for THE 
SDRX will not forget that the opportunity is 
^w offered them to secure the paper at the 
clubbing” rate of $2.00 a year. This offer is 
uly for a limited time, and shonld therefore be 
proved at once, A. W. 8. 
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SPIRITUALITY AND RELIGION. 


It is à good thing to understand vur terms, for 
il leads to greater clearness of thought, and so 
to better understanding of each other, more re- 
spect for each other's opinions and greater falr- 
ness in mutual judgment. The various defini- 
tlons of religion, which haye been offered by 
earnest thinkers from time to time, show what 
a comprehensive word itis, nnd how it stands 
for 4 vital, organizing principle more readily 
recognized by its effects than analyzed as to its 
nature nnd origin. Very few are willing to give 
up the term religious, and even those who do, 
generally make an indignant protest against its 
narrowed signification, and the arrogant as- 
n of those who claim a speelal right 

it. 

But it seems to me there is a real, practical 
misunderstanding arising from the confusion of 
the terms spiritual and religious. Many imag- 
ine tbat à person. who is spiritually disposed,— 
that Is Lo say, who delights in the exercise of his 
spiritual faculties, in the contemplation of the 
grand themes of eternal life, in meditation upon 
the great creative power in all which van be 
distinguished from the objects of time and sense, 
—is necessarily a religious man; while another 
honest soul who is concerned mainly with that 
which is directly about him, but, lacking some- 
thing of the "vision aud the faculty divine," is 
little concerned except about the here and the 
now, and is incapable of rhapsodies and enthusi- 
asm, thinks often that he ought to be troubled 
about his state, and regrets that he is not a re- 
ligious man, 

While 1 will not question Mr. Abbot's ety- 
mology of the word religion, if it be really based 
on the best, evidence, f do feel that the word in 
Ms largest aud best sense, and as representing 
the most vital eloment of our inward life, does 
imply the sense of law, of obligation, and so of u 
binding force. It is like the law of love, which 
binds us so to one auother that it is the only 
condition of freedom. Tis material symbol la the 
law of attraction, which binds all together and 
holds all in relation to the great centre, and yet 
by which all can move in harmony aud order. 
It is the same principle as duty, in tho high 
Benge in Which Wordsworth uses it:— 


^ "Pls thou that Keep'st the skies from wroug, 
And the most nnetent heavens by Chee ure fresh and 
strong.” 


Thus considered, religion scena to me to unite 
in action the two elements of spirituality and 
materiality, or practicality. It binds this life 
aud all future life together; 1t relates this planet 
to all other places in the universe; it Alls the 
smullest practical duty with the infinite mean- 
ing and value of great spiritual truths, and it 
gives form and expression to spiritual life. 

The two faetors of religion in well developed 
natures work so harmoniously together that we 
do not separate them. Tue mau who loves 
his brother whom he has seen," naturally loves 
“God whom be hath not seen." He who re- 
joices in the life of the bird and the flower, and 
finds daily toil sweet and blessed, rejoices In the 
certainty of the inflnite possibilities of eternity ; 
the hour of meditation and communion sends 
him back strengthened and purified for active 
life. 

But many have so divorved these two forces 
of life that, instead of mutually blending in and 
aiding each other, they are considered as antag- 
onistic. We all know the extremes to which 
the admiration of spiritual exercises has carried 
men. It iy not perhaps the common fault.of our 
time and country, but do we not see those who 
are really spiritual, full of interest in spiritual 
themes, but who are yet wanting in that fulness 
of life and love which ought to be the fruits of 
the Spirit? Itseems to me this is the explana- 
tion of those beautiful hymns and other poetic 
expressions of religious truths, written by men 
lacking all moral beauty In their lives. They 
were not hypocrites? they saw what they de- 
scribed, but they did not wed it to "the stern 
daughter of the voice of God." 

On the other hand, do not those brave, honest 
souls who accept and glory in the name of 
athelst, but whose humane and noble llvea 
show them sound to the core, and full of life, 


simply lack in spirituality? We ulwuys feel iu 


these men a want of sympathy in those experi- 
enges of communion and divine reception which 
are very real to other souls; but it seems to me 
they are religious men, and that their devotion 
to truth and right is genuine, and their hearts 
ure warm and their lives are full of earnest 
meaning. That they lose much of Inspiration 
and beauty seems as inevitable as that the ex- 
ceaslvely spiritual man loses in warmth and 
vigor and force of action. I think the practical 
injustice and evil is in claiming a superior merit 
for the Immaterial over the material side of our 
uature, that he who delights in contemplation ix 
higher than he who delights lu work, that he 
who saves hls own soul is religious, but he who 
cares for his own body and the bodies of others 
is not. We nre truly, grandly, and healthily 
religious only when the two phases of life are 
blended In our lives; only when soul informa 
the whole body, and the spiritual life animates 
and invigorates practical duty. The man who 
cán go so much out of himself as to labor for 
other men, or for the cause of truth and right, 
seems to me to have gained the power of the 
Spirit; to be in truth related to the great Centre 
nnd Source of life, and so to merit the name re- 
ligious, however little his spiritual nature may 


be developed Into conscious expression. 


E. D. €. 
— — 


INTUITION, 


In the lust number of Tue INDEX which has 
reached my cye (June 7), there is an editorial 
summary of the contrasts to Free Religion; 
and among the contrasts Is placed Intuſtionallam. 
Since I account myself a Free Religionist, while 
I also profess to be an Iatuitionalist, I beg to ex- 
plain wherein T think the writer to misunder- 
stand Intuition. 

First, I would protest against the accepting 
‘Theodore Varker as à trustworthy expounder of 
the doctrine. He was u man of high moral aen- 
sitiveness, commanding will, noble aspiration, 
wide and rapid in his survey of men and books, 
bold and warm, eminent in unselfishness aud 
self-sneriflee ; but far from accurate either in 
logie or in history. He made the wonderful 
assertion that mankind ut large has intuition of 
a future state, blind to the fact that this is false 
of the ancient Hebrews and of the modern Bud- 
dhists, to say nothing of our icreligious multi- 
tudes, Like Mazzini nnd the deist Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, he regarded God and Immor- 
tality ns alike truths of Intuition; but I know 
few theists who cau herein follow him. The 
vast majority of men regard a future state as 
precisely the darkest of al) dogmas. One part 
glorifies Christianity because it reveals this 
otherwise wnattainable doetrine; another part 
holds up "spirit rapping’! to udmiration for the 
same reason. The misapplication of a principle 
by one who exalts it, is no disproof of the 
principle, 

I was an Intuitionaliet in Geometry before I 
became an intuitlonalist in Morals and Religion. 
It is to me n clear first principle that no acience 
can exist except on the basis of intuition ; and 
us Geometry is the received type of the moat 
perfect science, I hope it will not displease the 
readers of THE INDEX if I enter n little into 
this, avoiding technicality na fur ns possible. 
The common treatises of Geometry, following 
Euclid, put forth in the outset certain arme, or 
propositions to be received without proof; i. e., to 
be received upon mere reading of them, or to be 
belleved upon looking at them,—which, in Latin 
phrase, is by INTUITION. Thus Intuition con- 
fronts us on the threshold of the science. Of the 
current axioms, some are verbal and belong to 
all quantitative &clence; yet two, quite necer- 
sary, are purely geometrical; some persons 
would make three, but the following two suf- 
fice: 1. Between any two points In space one 
path exists shorter than «ny other; 2. Two 
straight lines perpendicular to a third are every - 
where mutually equi-distant, From the first we 
can prove the primary properties of a plane ; from 
the second the primary properties of parallel 
straight lines. Many attempts have been made 
to get rid of these axioms, but the reasoner has 
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had at last to propose some other axiom as a sub- 
stitute. But if any should now succeed in this 
attempt, the fact would remain that prior rea- 
soners who rested on mere intuition, held as 
complete a conyietion of truth as any of us, and 
a Just conviction too. 

Next, In the sclence of Mechanics we begin 
by laying down certain Jawa concerning equi- 
librium and motion, and concerning the trans- 
ference of forces from one point of application 
to nnother. For all of these but one, mere intu- 
ition suffices to bring conviction; yet appeal 
may be made, and is made, to experiment, 
to furnish material for the proofs of argu- 
ment culled “induction.” For the main 
law of Dynamica intuition does not suffice; yet 
neither does experiment, if we reason severely : 
for, the dogma that n ball once set in motion 
will move forever, with undiminished velocity, 
if unimpeded, is not adequately established as 
absolute truth by the petty experiments which 
alone we can make,—such as, on a lawn and on 
a sheet of loo. Such experiments suffice for the 
presumplion of truth. Call il o hy pothesis 
rather than a law; then in the applications of 
the science abundant verification of the hypoth- 
eais is found. But (what must here be pressed) 
Induction itself rests on & basis which is any- 
thing but demonstrative. Its basis is one or 
more provisional assumptions, to be received as 
were the axioms of Geometry, upon intuitlon. 
The late Professor Baden Powell, a very keen 
searcher into first principles, basis induction on 
two presumptions, and says tbat the first is Just- 
ifed by the second, 1, “AI phenomena of the 
kind in question nre sinilar to the few which 


are actually examined." 2. Nature Is uniform 
in her laws and processes. Now in a book prob- 
lem of Mechanics or of Heat, where we by by- 
pothesis exclude diversity, we hardly need the 
first 1 at ull; but when we deal with 
actu Katara, and consider the vagueness of 


the word “similar,” the second presumption by 


no means "justifles" the first—much lesa in | 


Chemistry, 


Uon, where elements nre very numerous, and a 


in Physiology, and in human ac- | 


complexity easily unsuspected by us ia at work. | 


But the segond principle, on which Sir John 
Herschel insists that all modern science rests— 
the uniformity of Nature—is furnished to us 
originally by intuition; just ns are the axioms 
in Geometry. No doubt we have much after- 
verification of the doctrine, in the harmony of 
each science with Itself, and next of each with 
others; finally in the agreement of results Indi- 
egted by science with results uscertnined by 
direct inquiry aud observation, Not the less is 
the original doctrine a presumption, a hypoth- 
esis, à proviene truth, dictated to us by good 
sense, by commion sense, or, it may be, by un- 
common sense, genius, upon mere Intuition. 
Nor is this all, The *uuiformity" of Nature is u 
very vague phrase, needing different interpreta- 
tion under different circumstances, and oftey 
yielding little more than a «ugyestion by anal 
ogy. 1u the actual process of induction we can- 
not dispense with consideration of chances (as ] 
bave explained in the “Fragments of Logic" 
prefixed to my volume called AMisceltanies), JI 
we know no reason for supposing the cases nòl 
examined to differ from those examined, wi 
presume similarity; and when we find partini 
verifications (in fact) of that which was untici- 
pated (by argument), we need to inquire 
“whether this is too much to attribute to 
chance,” This is decided only by good sense 
(common or uncommon), which is supreme 
arbiter; just as on propositions called intuitive, 
one mig t even say we decide by intuition 
whether an induction is sound, Yet, of course, 
this is an intuition of n mind well versed in 
special inquiry. 

I hold that science is indissolubly wedded to 
Intuition, nud that we can never succeed In 
building Rellgion into a science if we cast off 
intuition. I advance nothing paradoxical, but 
just that which we must expect. Ido notregard 
Intultion as a faculty, any. more than is "good 
sense" a faculty. Barbarians eminently Tack 
good sense, as is testified by thelr wild credulity. 

Wide information, habits of orderly, systematic 
thought, instrumental nids to accuracy (auch as 
writing affords), public debate, open judicial 
processes,—all these combine to diffuse general 
good sense in a community; sọ that, as the 
mind of nations becomes cultivated, the sounder 
is the judgment and the more trustworthy the 
sentiment which rests on mere intuition. The 
basis of morals, however, is the agreement of 
barbarian with civilized man as to the relative 


gnus is nobler than self-ind 


| they fend to bolleve them. 


sual life to be better and more desirable than a 


life of philanthropy and self-sacrifice,—we can- 
not ar; him down; we ean only vole him 
down by appealing to the intuition o mankind. 
If any one say that this is an infirm foundation 
of morals, hear how Aristotle replies in this 
very matter, when be bas appealed to the fol- 
DROE lines of Hesiod :— 

“That utterance never wholly perishes which many 


ples utter ; d 2 
Nay, but It I» even nn utterance of God. 


Uff any one," says Aristotle, "reject this as an 
insufficient basis, he will never get anything else 
so firm." [I may add, that the "saying of 
Hesiod" bas been caricatured into Vor popiti 
vor Dei; instead of, “The voice of mankind 18 f 
voice of rea 

The name of my friend the lamented John 
Sterling is not wholly unknown to some of your 
readers. Baden Powell misconstrued a sentence 
of his, which ran: “Physical results prove noth- 
ing but a physical cause," I believe he substan- 
tially with Baden Powell himself, who 
says: timate [physical] science can never 
lend to anything but higher generalizations of 

hysieal order." Sterling, though n pupil of 
Eo eridge, was eminently free from the supercil- 
loua cloudiness by which Coleridge so exasper- 
ates one; yet he thoroughly agreed with Coler- 
idge that it ls impossible to found anything 
which the modern world will recognize as Relig- 
jon on mere outward observation, outward expe- 
rience or experiment, outward science., In Ge- 
ology, Astronomy, Chemistry, &c., we of course 
need a human mind to follow the reasonings, but 
none of the premises from which we there ren- 


son are propositions concerning the human 
mind; therefore, also, none of the conclusions 
van be moral, spiritual, religious, But when 


propositions concerning the mind itself enter i 
science, then the science may become spiritual. 

The moat fundamenta! proposition of religion 
known to me Is the axiom (justified by intuition) 
that “the qualities of a created mind cannot be 
higher, but must be immeasurably lower, than 
that of \le('renfor:” or, “Lf there be a Mind rul- 
ing the universe, It contains the noblest pow- 
ers of the buman mind, and vastly more.” To 
impute pre-eminent intelligence and pre-emi- 
nent goodness to tie. primal source of our being, 
is the first step into Religion, It is not and can- 
nol he denotteteated, otherwise than by appeal- 
img to the axiom which welay down us intuitive, 
Of course, ns axlos in science are very few, 80 
nne Ho Iutuitive truliis of morals and religion. 
Geometers love frotan] under the axioms, Vain- 
ly, wo likowle ilo UUDbetlan moralists aud sci- 
entifie mligfonists vainly fret against intuitive 
tuts, Such Aist principles, though very few, 
are absolutely vital to the sciences. 

As to making immortality an intuitive dogma, 
there are so many objections that itis wonderful 
n anything were wonderful In religious opin- 
on) how earnest theists can so treat it. But 
Coleridge wrote that the doctrine of tbe Trinity 
ls the sole foundation of all reasonable philoso- 
phy; Bo with him the doctrine of the "Trinity 
was intuitive! Let every man, for his own 
guidance, give as marh weight ns he pleases to 
bis pervate thoughts —to his conscientious con- 
viellons, ble auzuries of what is coming, bis 
thontaghal philosophy ; but no one can propose 
his "intultve truths" s s basis for the bellef of 
ee thut ls, ars basis for selence. He must 
show, eller Mat mankind in enormous prepon- 
dorauee believes ther, so that they are matters 
of Aunin Intultion, not merely personal; or else, 
(hat In some proportion to men's growth in in- 
teet, wisdom. nobieness of moral character, 
If Theodore Parker 
hul beet eatietleal lo allege this tendency, he 
would bave a claim (or immortality ns a pre- 
sumption; still, as I think, by no means as a 
dogma which may be simply announced ns 
truth. Immortality has always been with me 
(ever since I ceased to receive the doctrine on 
Scriptural authority) as the final result of a 
chain of argument which, however I might suc- 
ceed in shortening it, had several loopholes of 
error; nor have I ever entirely overcome an un- 
derlying suspicion that there may be an inhe- 
reut contradietion (such as a German school 
maintains thut there is) iu the idea that the 
same individual who dies can revive. Physienl 
arguments do not seem to me at all to prove it, 
or even to touch the real matter; yet, siuce men 
uneducated iu a science are not aware what 
problems in it are self-contradictory, a sense of 
my own ignorance incapacitates me for dogma- 
tizing on such a subject as the After Life, which 
combines elements moral and physical in very 
uncertain relations. Hence, practically, I am 
here at a vast distance from Theodore Parker 
who was able to preach the doctrine as a fact, 
and make it fundamental in religion. He was 
certainly wrong in asserting for it the rank of a 
truth intuitive to mankind, 

But the question whether we can appeal to 
human Intuition for a decision on this purticular 
matter is one of detail. I desire only to bring 
out clearly the true doctrine of intuitive truths, 
or Mene to which we assent by mere 
dwelling of the mind upon them." 

FRANCIS WM, NEWMAN, 

WESTON SUPER MARE, ENGLAND, 

June 21, 1878. 
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“GOOD WORDS," 
Dear INDEX :— 


Amongst all the miserable trash X 
eneumbers the prese, wearing M el 
wasting paper and ink, Good Worda: n Pan 
for the People, published at New York The 
Christian-at-Work Association, must 
front rank, It is as nauseating a specimen of 
superstition nnd arrogance as one could wil 
never to find. The publishers send it forth in 
the name and in the interest of religion, From 
such a religion us theirs is, the world need 
sorely to be released altogether. Its God [5 a de. 
mon who, if he cannot make a heart love him 
will fil] it with fear, and by that fear compel 
love at last, or cause the fear to be realized in an 
eternity of woe. These papers are sent out 
broadcast, falling into homes where the weight 
of priestly tradition crushes out all idea of newer 
revelations and broader truths; slipping into 
the hands of readers who never think, except as 
their church has thought; 5j ing themselves 
open before eyes that, seeing, see nothing in, 
for, or ef religion, but what they have " 
taught to see. Then, again, they fall into the 
hands of some who, careless about religion only 
because intellectually they have been too lazy 
to think about it have lived indifferent, i 
worse, or worst lives, Some brimstone-tine- 
tured story, verse, or exhortation awakena the 
terrors that have but slumbered since the deys 
of early religious instruction ; & few tears, a few 
prayers, a standing up for Jesus, convert n sit- 
ner into a snint, and the “good worda” have ge- 
complished their mission, So the wretched bue 
iness prospers! Superstition, bigotry, aud cant, 
bring forth fruit an hundred fold; and while, 
here and there, one individual pu up into 
freedom of mind nnd soul, hundreds grow up 
into slavery, bound in chains which they seek to 
rivet upon al] around them by means of church. 
es, Christian nssociations, and similar ma- 
chinery. Self-interest and fear are the elements 
in human nature to which all appeals are made, 
and where the ee terror ean be produced in 
the hearts of hearers and readers, is the feld 
where will be pem the greater harvest of 
souls “What did you think of the sermon?" I 
was asked one Sunday a few weeks ago, coming 
out of a church where a revivallat-preacher ha 
delivered a rambling discourse, every other sen- 
tence of which had a coffin or a corpse in it; and 
the only reply I could make was, "I thought 
there ought tó have been a bier iu front of the 
pulpit, and n hearse at the door," 

Any person who has been favored with a copy 
of Good Words, No. 48, may find iu it à poem, 
based on Matthew xvi. 26, and entitled, "Is it 
worth it? Or, the Gain and the Los" This 
poem can be readily found by the abundance 
of italics in it, if by nothing else. After deseri 
ing the vanity of all the pleasures the world van 
give, thereby implying that the in in obtain. 
ing the whole world is very little, it, deseribes 
the loss in the following ‘good words: 

"To wake up nella the damned ; 
"To hear the devils jeer; 
To wallow In vile leprosy 
No thought can pleture here, 
Lost! Jost thesoul! oh, never more 


Amy of light 10 see 
ur ener, N ! Endless remorse, 


ndying misery. 
Oh, never more to yet a gii pese 
Uf wight tts good or pure? 
‘Vo seo, nt Inst, An loathsomeness, 


Tow (ate to find Its cure! 
Amd this for souls that heard of Christ ! 


Knew of hls work of love; 
ALLE iat will be tho ceaseless stivg, 


All other woes above? 


Waite out the elem ied Fain, the lom— 
reti the profit well ; 
Then tell the Loving ‘One who asks... 
Wil) you choose Christ or HELL" — 
You will take notice that the last ‘good le 
in this beautiful production needs large cup 


for its proper expression. 

"phisis Teumple of the tone In which, Le 
articles nre pitched, "CHRIST, OT 7 
these are the alternatives ; and fe (o in- 
size of the letters in this instance, it Is e oul 
fer that, while it ix important that peop the 
important that they 
should escape hell, ana it probably 1a 80. 

It is ind mpo 
should escape from the hell ok ane e a 
are sown and cultiva y í 
fellows, The religion of fear and elf interest 


ied the best preparation 

oes noL give tbe p 

life wè xcd living; and the “other life” ^ whie 

it can make any adequate preparation a a thal 

one hardly worth living : for if the e 

life isa Being such as is presented by feel, with 

Words erg then it were better 107 eing 

John Stuart N iil, that rather than to v Gall our 
who is not what we mean when "d had 

ellow-creatures good, we would go to Pe 

he the power to zend us there. W. WERRER: 
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Tresument of Disease. --PavcuoLooy, or the Scl- 
ence of the Soul, considered Phyetoloztcally 
and Philosophically; with ao uppendix cuhlaln- 
ing noice of Mesmeric and Perchical oxy - 
ence, and lilostrationa of the Brain und Ner- 
voue System. Complete lu ono largo volume, 
Piee hy wall, postpaid, $4.00, Address 

S. R. WELLS, Pvouisnen, 
4189 Broadway, New York. 


Lecture Extra, No. 5,—lllusirated.—Three 
Lectures by Prof Louis El*berg, ou Sound and 
1108 8 nico and Speech, ond The Explana- 
tion of Musical Harmony: Prof, Ben). Silliman'x 
Deep Placer Mining in California; Dr. R. W, 
Raymond on the Scven Sonses: Parke Godwin 
on Troe and Falso Science; Prof, E. L, You 
mana on tho Limita of Sclence, 

Lecture Extra. No. 6,—Beecher's seven Lec 
tures for Ministers ;—Thonghta for Ministers — 
Thoughts npon Praycr—Prayer-Meeting An 1t le 
-The Idea! Prayer-Meertny—Mustc iu Churches 
e lu the Charch—The Fingers of the 

rcli, 


allg- 

“The Moravinn Chureb ^ 

"Creed. Statements, by 

"The Death. Menace," by 

Soron mil a “History of Sectnrlan. Appropria- 
one, 


Lecture Extra, No, B.- The Method of Crea. 
Mon, Twelve Lectures by Prof. Agassiz, con- 
cerulng Animal Life. Also, n Deeserlpilon of 
the wonderfü! Fousiia Discovered jn tho Rocky 
Monnintos—The Fossil Man of Mentone, Pre- 
historic Remalne, by le Plungcon—the Art of 
Dyeing, by Prof. Chandler. 

Nine Exirn Sheets, containing over 50 Lec- 
tnres and 180 Engravinge, and Crodit Mobilier 
Keport, for 50 cents. 

ddruss THE TRIBUNE, Now York. 


"To any une who wanta a hook thut will prove "Thomas Starr King 


tertalning and profitable, as goal Tori 
ety keret le, and dodi not know precisely whut 
to Ak for, we say #elect une of 


The Leisure Hour Series.“ 
—Boston Advertiser. 


LATEST VOLUMEN, 
10. By G. Puertac, author of. “ Debit and 
Credit,” 


DIMITRI ROUDINE. 
ner. 

ANLIPIN THE PENNS. With Ulustrations, 

WHAT THE MWA I. LOW NANU. ny 
F. Srimuuovey, author of " Problemade 
Uherecters,"’ etc. 

HERO CARTHEW. By Lovutra Mann, au- 
thor of ^ Dorothy Fox," eic. 

BABALOJN. By G. Droz. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD THEE. 
By Tuvan Dancy, 

COUNT KOSTIA. By Viton Cugkiiranz, 
Price, $1.25 per volume. 


“These are cool and tasteful outside, and vari- 
mialy atiractive within; excellent «ammer hooks, 
and pleasant Loo when &uiymor ta past.’ — Rostan 
Transcript, 

HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


“25 Bond St., N. Y. 


By Ivax Teruse 


A NOBLE LIFE PORTRAYED. — 
New AND EsramukD Boros or HORACE 
GREELEY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with Appen- 
dix ab en f Memoir of hls Inter xenrs ond 
Heath, und the best of hla famous Campaign 

reches. 

Mus LAST AND DEAT PORTRAIT or HIM EVER 
TUDLISHED, ILEPREBENTINO IX A5 HE APPEADED 
IN THE SUNMER OP s. 

The great call for Mr. Grocley's Autoblogra- 
phy, nnd also for roma more permanent record 
of the wonderful Jntellectnnl display which he 
made during hie Eastern nnd Weetern tours in 
the Presidential Cumpalgn of 1872, bavo led to 
the {sane Of a new edition of the anioblography, 
wiih a very large Appendix continuing the story 
of his Ife ta the end, reprodacinz the more 
striking and suggestive of his many admirable 
and brillfant Campaign apcecher, and conclud- 
THA EUR Ka A aud ateina 120 1 ole 
of the campaign, originally prepa y the Hon, 
James 8. Mke exalted antes Minteter to the 
Hague. There is, besides, & pretiy complete 
colleerion of Mr. Greeley'a Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings, lucloding among others lle famous con- 
troversy wirh Ruberi Dale Gwyn on Marriage 
and Divorce, 

Fries, bandromsly, Bonni in cloth, wih no 

ririite, t3. Sent mall on receipt o! Ine, 
m Address THE TRIBUNR, New ork. 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Every Man und Woman who reads THE INDEX 
vugh( to rend aleg The Golden Age, edited by 
Thevdure Tilton. After Anen years of experi- 
eher on The Independent, Mr. Tilton two yeare 
azo criabitehed, in the Interest of more liberal 
Ihvughi, The Golden Age,—a journal of his own, 
to which he gives bis constant and toileome 
attention, abd Which has already won a nationn! 


HISTORIC AMERICANS, 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 
Edited hy 0. B. Faoruinatam, 


Cniaiming lectores treating of Fannin, 
WABHINGTON, ADAMA, AND JEFFERSON, Uf there 
lectures three were delivered as addreeevs, and 
made no slight sensation from the boldness and 
freedom with which the speaker treated his suh- 
cch, anil the original and novel viowsa which 

* took of thelr characters. Will be malled 
PORT PAID on recelpt of the price, $1.50, by 


BUTTS & DINSMORE, 
30 Der Sruret, New Your, 


Baths and Bathing. 

The Bath. Its Ures lu Healih and Diecaees, 
Tho latest and most Practica! Work on the Bath, 
All abont Swimming and Bea Bathing. By H. T. 
Troll, M. D. By mall, post-pa!d, only 36 conts, 
Address S. R. Wruns, Publfalers, 389 Broadwny. 
New York, 

*4*- Large Illustrated aud Descrigtive Cnin- 
logwe of new and etandard worka on Tlealtb, 
Hygiene, Phrenology, Psychology, Meemertsm, 
etc. went for two (hree-cent stamps. 


var Mevican Wonks on Phyelology, Phy- 


sical Life of Women, Generation, Pregnancy, | i 


Midwifery, Maternity, Wedlock, Diseases, cic, 
An Illustrated Specia! List of over fifty private 
works containing Just what every mum und wo- 
mau should know, went om recelpt uf etamp. 
Address . R. Wars, f59 Broadway, New York. 


DIGESTION 7 


AX" 


DYSPEPSIA. 


A Complete Explanation of tho Digestive Pro- 
cessee, with the Symptoms aud Treatment wf 
Dyepepeia and other Disurdera of the p 
We Organe. inatrated. By HR. T. Tatty 
M. D. Bound in Muslin, price 1.00. 


This Book constltiites by fur the beat work on 
the subject ever published. With Any Hlusira- 
tions; Dada, with all possible fulnces every 
process of Digestion, and giving all the 
causes aor directions for troutment of Dyspep- 
vin; a disorder which, in Its various forme. la tha 
cause of nearly eJ! the diseases from whien the 
human race tseufforing. Sent liy mall post-puid 
on receipt of price. Address, 
„A. Waits, Publisher, 38) Broadway, N, Y. 


NEW BOOKS 
ron 
SUMMER READING. 


MUST IT BE* 

A Romauco From the German of Cant. Darker, 
By M8., translator of * By hit twn Might," 
"A Twofold Life,” eic. Illustrated. vo, 
Paper cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, $1.25. 
Eminently netural, fall of charming realism, 

and abonnding In vigorous aud exciting action. 

WIAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

A Novel of Every-day Life; and “Only a Wo 
man," By Oa Monrxos. fm. Extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

POLITICAL. PORTRAITS. 

By an Eminent Journalist. 12mo, Extra cloth. 
21.80. Short, pithy, and timely addreeeve, jire- 
menting jan condensed and striking manner 
the political character of England's most rep- 
rerontative statosmen, 

GONE BEFORE. 

Being n Manual for the Bereaved. By Ns ny 
SeouruuaTs, Extra cloth. Red edges. $200. 
“The book is ono of those epecialiicw In which 

the writer has already catablished a reputation 

on hoth aides of the Atlantic, and should ho in 
every private and public library in tho Jund."— 

Boston Globe. 

EVOLUTION OF LIVE. 


By Henny C. Cusrman, M. D. Member of the 


reputation for honesty, courage, und brilliancy. 
Probably no other Journal in America is #0 
widely qnoted from, both by those who agree, 
sod ibose who dinugree with ir. Unlike any 
wher weekly paper, eliher in America or Eng- 
Jand, It fa nnlque and original iu Appearance, 
iu thought, ond in siyle. It abunnds in brief 
and spicy paragraphs —ehot ike pwin urrows 
biting the mark, Ite editorial discussions 
corer Ihe whole field of current toplea—whel hor 
religious, polttical, literary, eocial, or industrial, 
It does not pretend, or seek, or want to agree 
with fle readere, or with the genera) popular 
Spliton, It indulges In tho husury of freo 
peceb, It has è mind of Hs own, nod 18 rame 
Nines wrong—which makea it all (he more novel, 
for Yt Ja almost the only Journal of tho American 
press that fr ever wrong. Dut whether right or 
wrosg, It ja always good natured, and ever 
deletes in fair play. It wonld be happy to 
make the acquaintance of the rendera of Tus 
Isorx; and though The Golden Age is in no 
tense a rival to Tux INDEX, nnd ioes not noder- 
lake to do soch a work as Mr. Abbot hae um- 
barked npon, set it In fighting u baltie for free 
‘hough! in religion, and free epecch in politics, 
and de conselentionsly dedíca:ed tu the promo: 
thon of. whatever helps forward the Emancipa- 
llon of the Human Mind. Anybody who sul 
ribes for Mr, Tllton's paper will got eomething 
W think about, and more than the money's 
“orth. Enclose three dollars lu un envelope 
eure yon forget It), and address 
THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Rox SUM, 
New York Clty, 


(i 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIEB- 


UNE OFFICE. 


Tue AxERICAN Coneiict. By Horace Groe- 


Eüilthen. ces es veeceseten senses tres 
Do , Cloth, with an additional Portralt, 1 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Illustrated with numerous Lithographic Plates, 
New und Cheaper Edition. Extracloth. $3.75. 


REASON AND REDEMPTION. 


ley. 3 vols, Cloth. peine $9 00| “Tho best general text that we have scen for 
Do. Sheen s-rersareto saeco OU | readers who desire to know the foundation, 
KRecou.setioxs OF A Busy Lirs, By Horace siepe, results, and reasons employed In the latest 
Greeley with an Appendix aud à Por- scientific theories," — Phila. North Americun. 
tralt taken luda. Cloth .. . 300| MINERAL SPRINGS OF NORTI AMERICA. 
Whar | &wow ov FaAnuixa 
Greeley, Cloth. .... „ 1 60| Mow to Rench, and How to Use them, By. J. J. 
Pal xric Al. Loowomy, By Hor 1%) MoommAN, M. D. Mlastrated. Ime. Extra 
Mewontar op Honacr GuEtLEY, m cloth, £3.00. 
00 
00 


PorcricAL Text-Boox (1850), Greeley. Cloth 1 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPUNT. ISS to 1808 
? vols. Half bound. 
Tnmrwg Essays. By Charles T, Congdon, A 
(or TEMERE 
CAVITAT PesuibtEgNT—HREAenNS roit ABUL 
15RIRU. BVOCs... . 1 rnm 
auger oe tur GABbeN, by P. T. Quinn, 
IOK es «aos azar ret e Tree 
Pran CciTURK Fon Pnortr. Quinn . 
ELEMENTS oF AGRICULTCRS, Waring, 
Diaining Fo llkALTH AND Fnorrr. War- 


sss 888 8 


SriékR IN Busi kes. 


M raa LETTENS rum Texas 
KEELEY a LE iM PEXAN..» 
Pot niir oF Mu. Guemuxy, Life Size Head 
ABC Bunt. . . . 14 1 
Mn, Greener AND. Famer. A large Litho 
h. 2 


AUTE ULOSETS any Banta HEwAUE. War- 
R. 4. 2 
Conv&RATIVE "Srongo—Oncantxation AND 
MANAGEMENT... sses sterre niti] 
COOPERATION, ATTRACTIVE INDUSTHT, . 
liv-LAws ov Codrgnatiy® LAND AND Bi 
I ASSOCIATIONS nme nn 
"l'une NE ALMANAC for 55-61-04. lie 
GT (Mit TU-Tl-T2-39. 7 for 51. Bach 
uf price, Address — 
ETRIBUNE, Now York. 


iD- 


Rem free on ari 
T 


5a 


The Gospel ae It Atteste Itself. By Novenr 
1 Ca da D. D. Avo, Extra cloth, $3.00, 
„Dr. White displays great logical power and 
acumen, aud foarluasly grapples with tne objec- 
ilone to the truth of revelation which are drawn 
from the teachings of geology, metronomy, and 
ethnology."— on (obs. 
WORK, PLAY, AND PROFIT; 

„Gardening for Youog Folke, explained ta a 
Ütitoey for Bays and Girl. By ANSA M. HNA 

author of "Six Hundred Dollars a Year, 

“American Boys’ Lire of Washington,” eic. 

Tiustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. 

THE “SPIRITUAL” DELUSION; 
1s Mothods, Teachings, and Effecte, The Phi- 
* and Phenomena Critically Exomin- 
ed. By Drux D. Lux, author of “The Earl 

Social Life of Man." 12mo,. Finecloth. $i 86. 

WAU BUN. : 

ho “Early Day" in the Northwest, A Novel, 

TE the utbor of Walter Ogliby." New Edi- 
tlon. Imo. 

A Romantic ond higbly atiracilvo narrative of 
lite in the Northwest during the period. of the 
early settlement. VEA 

For eslo by all Booksellers, or w nen 
by mall post-pald, upon receipt of the price by 


N| LIPPINCOTT & ., Publinhers, 
in and 717 Market Street, Philin, 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


in Their Phynical, Moral, and Imiel. 
fetinal Relations. 0 


liy A MEDICAL MAN. Thule lá unquentionabl 
one of the mort remarkable books Joened from 
Ihe American press lo many years. A most 
beantiful »pocimen of aclentitie and practical 
word-palnting on themes of vita] Importance to 
every woman. A A chance for Agenta. It 
mekes an elemuit Kvo vol. of 400 pp , on tinted 
paper, enporbly bound. Price H. Beni by meil 
ap 5 ry price. c querit nag Aw 
erma, apply to (he publisher, Joux P. Jawen 
. 6 . K. gn 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LIPE INSURANCE 
ON THE 
SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 


PAY FOR IT A8 YOU DET IT. 


NO NOTES," “DIVIDENDS,” "RESERVES,* 
UR UTHER DEVICES 


to collect more money (han ts actually required 
to sécurc all the benedts of Lifo Insurance. 

On this plan the National Life Insurance Co. 
of Chiengo han netunily pus The heirs of 
deccavod members 8169,66 4, at a coet to them 
of only $3,099.10. Had these persone buen 
nsured on the old lulgh vale lan, their heire 
would huve recelved only $5,740.19, 
INVESTIGATE, AND WAVE MONRY DT INPURINU ON 

TUS PLAN, AND 


MAKE MONEY 


by vecuring an agency forit. Addrase, 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
M and &0 Van Buren St.. 
Chlcazo. 


Wm. Dibblee, 
LADIEN MAIR DRENMER, 


S04 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Mas removed from bie store lu the 


FIRST FLOOR, 


Where he wil) continno to conduct hia bueluees 
in a,) ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
CHEAPER than heretofore, In conecqnence cf 
the difference in hls rent, 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S Wids. 


And everything appertaining to. the bosloc 
will be kept on fand and mada. to ordet: ie 


DIBBLEMANIA for stimulating, JÀ PONICA 
for bing. and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for 
promoting the growth of the bair, constantly on 

an 


Conenlnilon on teeascs of (ho Scalp, Mon- 
daye, Wednesdays, und briduys, from 5 a, x, till 
P. M, 


Also, hls celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


Or FLESH KEAUTIFIERR—the only pure sud 
harmless preparation ever made for the com. 
lexlon. No lady should ever be without it. 
Jun heobtaloed only ut 

WM. DIDBI BE'S, 


854 Broadway, N. Y, Ujrstaire. 
JAMIESON'S BOOK! 


"THE CLEKGY A SOURCE OF DANGER TO 
TUE AMENICAN REPUBLIC," 


GUD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
INFAMY. 


Pull E.rpose—BSecond. Edition Just. Puldishad. 
A Volume of 331 Pages. 


One of the most etariling books cvor Issued 
from tho prese. Price, bound (n muslio, postage 
palid. $1.75. Books furniehed at Reduced Rates 
on the Clay Plan. 


CLUB RATES; 
qne Coples, expresaage or porn, nun 2 


1$ w 
per volume extra. 


m D “ * 


Ten à 
Parlor Edition, gilt, 9) cents 
AGENCIES. 
Terms mnde known on application. 
Address all orders to W. F, Jamizeox, 130 und. 
111 Mouroe street, Chicago, IN, 


WHAT THE PRESS 


We consider Mr, Jamieson as having dooc $ 
most ueeful and needed work In pablishing thia 
bouk. It might be read b Avek Due wd akca 
the legst Inlereet in the Chrietfan Amendment 
movement, or any of Its allied queetions, It ie 
crammed with 1 'ormalion at all kinda bearing 
on the general leaner; and ery page rns 
with P nes earnestness.— Free Retigious Inder, 
Nor. Mi, . 


A menty volume, a remarkablo book, Mr. Jam- 
ikem writes With earncatuess and fervor. We 
commend the book to the widest possible pe- 
risa, believing that Itis efugniariy calculated to 
open men's eves and du their sonle permanent 
yood.— Banner of Light, Oct, 12, 1872. 


Interesting, valuable, Rud busty. It abounds 
wiih important facte, No more important ool- 


SAYS; 


ume has ben faeued from (he press many 
yenis. lloston. Investigator, Oct. 2, INA. 
TIR RELIGIOUS PRESS IS SILENT. SIG- 


NIFICANT | 
THE LIBERAL PRESS 18 REJOICING, 


TEHE INDEX- — 
l LADIES! 
Eureka Machine Twist, 


Mand 100 Yard S. 
AKD THE 


Eureka Button-Hole Twist, 


300 


Brooklyn Progressive. Library | LOUIS BLACK, 


194 Jefferson Ave., Detroi 
MANUFACTURING OPTICS 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR US 
Black's Patent Interehangenble Spec'acles, aii 


Self-Attach!ng Spri: UT Y 
alt Kinds of Uptical Goods O mista, Dore of 
fitted to the Eyesight so as to improve om 
—————————— 


r day! Agente Wanted! 

5 to $20 PA po working peo- 

ple, of eifber ser, young or old, make 1 
money a! work for ns In thelr spare iore t 

all the time than in anythin else, m 1 

179 5ODTH FOURTH STHEET Free. Addrese G. Bfinson Co.. Portland, Me. 

* — ſ— M 


U. L. HENDERSON & COU., ANKER. 
Dy LEROY, MINNESOTA. 
WILLIAMSBURGH, N- Y^ | Money Toaned on short. time, or for a term of 


2 10 Yard Spools, anuals of 
vente, on unincumbered improved furms, at 1 
t, per annum, interes! net. Interest pay- ARE TILE BEST IN USE. i 
ne rented out upan (he Edle annually. All expenece for abstract of une For Kalo at all Trimming to athematical Inst: ents, 
tins fur sale, or [o he pn n excellent po- | and recording mortgage paid by borrower. e — ICTOSCOpes, 
usual Circulating Peak fra wel collect and remit to any part of the U. 8. free of 


^ REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying X to 10 per cent. Interest, or 

Investments in Real Estate 
In Chicago and Vicinity, 


if judicionsly made, are the best and safent 
wiod ex of employing capital. The old 


Jection of Superior Boake, of 4 well-known bigh- ^ 

mora’ e tory cbaracicr. charge. 4 

Mon 4 clan u Week-| Rerenescea—Firet National Bank, McGregor, 

ly.” the “Ranner of Light,” and other towa; Gilchrist & Co. McGregor, Towa: Piret 

I i ra. mal Hank, Auetin, H ^ 

v y dt — kis Ai Dank, Chicago, Ilinole: Allen, Sierens, & 
Ofüce Honrs—8!; to 12 o'clock A. 


Co., New York City- 
24 to 6 o'clock F. X. dally. Sund 


"THE GLERGY A SOURCE OF 


agic Lanterns, 
eterological Instruments, 
Physicai Apparatus, 


Profueely Nostrad aud 
addreea on Tecelpt uus ron way 


er DANGER TO THE AMERI- — REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY | ,JAMESW-QUPEN 4 ng: 
A ri aln Bath CAN REPUBLIC.” or PRILADELPIUA, way tone 
nae c : Secund edition more elegant than the feet. ERNST PRUSSING, Mention that you saw (bis in Tae Inor, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER 
174 STREET AND IRVING PLACE, 


Firet «old wlihin four months from the lime ft 
was Issued. i 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


145 Randolph $t, - - CHICAGO, 


(Established 1053) A GREAT OFFER.—IHonce Walen 1 


Non, 481 Broadway, New York, will 


* m teen perfect title and ample security| 100. Pianos and O; a 
Embraces the most eomprohenelve system Of! price, muslin, postage prepaid - - #1 1 |/Ganenn and Organs of frat-clare makers, 
romedia! agencies of any Ike inetitation In thts |o edge aod eidethtle ~~ 20% fn iiia Beek ante t mh. haod. Jotee. | {eluding WATER" a1 extremely low price 


country. In addition to the 8 5 WW: for cash, pr part cash, end balance In «mili 
7 PAMPITLETS 


1 ert and principal collected without’ charze. | month! meute. New 7 M 
"YIMKISB, America's Foos,” single copy. 10 cents, Ben! Entate Investments made on com- Planes“ All“ modern [e Ls 1 
RUSSIAN, “Phe Clergy and oar Common Schools," sto- | miselon and on ebarca; taxes hald. Ke. cash, Organe, $55 Lo 875. Donble-Iteed z 
ORIENTAL, gle copy 10 cents. Orders of cay lalists and real estate owners $100: aatan, e its ànd o oe - 
SULPHURETS, $5 per hundred reapect filly soltcited. _ | WATERS" CONCERTO PARLOUR ORGANS 
SULPREROUS VAPOR | Addres al c ST TTS ed wg eL 
FUMIGATED, WwW. F. JAMIENON, Iron inthe Blood ever placed In any Urgan, It le prodnced by « 


JURIAL, 
o IODINE, Ew., BATHS, 


"Treaunent by Electricity and Magnetiem re- 
colves epecial attention. 


E s Sr. Chi , Ht. third set of revds peculiarly voleed, 
iss 2 Heme A hiengo TAR PERUVIAN |wbich 1« moet cl arming, aud RT 
SYRUP Vitales | white ite hnfia'fon of the Human Voice ts $i 
FOR THE COUNTRY! 32 pana 1 per, raa Dira. Hate Catalogues 
" wal, Tones up the ed Inr one ramp. eral 
FOR THE MA Amon! pynten, Bulda up the Intere, Churcher, Md dd ades. M 
CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF HOUND MERIC! 


YMroken-down, (hurts AGENTH WANTED, 
Gems of Strauss,” (XC 


These Datbs are select, and given singly. and 
are administered in such n way ae to henithfulty 
adapt themselves lo vach !ndividnul case of 
elther Box, 

Prices O BATHS—From 51,00 to $3.00 
New Yorn, May, 1878. 


ENTRANCE TO GENTLEMEN'H Batis. 
Irving Place. 


Female. Complalnt:, 


Dex. Debit y, Mu- 
Contalning all Strsoes's bert Walizce, Galope, wore Dyspepsía Kr. THE 
Qnaérilles, Maznrkae, Kc. About 200 aid. "Thousands hava 
Fee ern changed by tho COMMONWEALTH 
"uo t Home," use of thin reinely 
rgan a , from. weak, lekis 
Inst our, A newcolieciion of oyer 900 of thie LIFE 
most popular pieces of the day, arranged for! strong, Healthy. and hap 
Reed Urgane, &c. Price, $2.90. fpes cannot ream T honitstu to Riva Iba tia, 
44 ” OH -I sum you get the rigi cle, Bou 
Musical Treasure, that “Pervin Ryrmp? fs blown in tho 
Filled with the best of new muele for the voiee| — Painphiletsfree Seid frone, SETIE W. FOWLE 
or for Plano. Uver 100 Gen, all established & SONS, Proprictursy Boston, Mass For. salo by 
favorites, brice $2.50. druggists generally. 
'reath of Gems,“ 
Choice Songs, Ballade, &c. Price, 82.50. 


Piano-Forte Gems,“ 
Containing the best Planoforte Music. Priceg2,5U 
fr The above books are uniform in style and 
binding, all the i being of full Sheet Music 
Size. They will be found Invaluable for the sea- 
shore orcomntry resort, containing bright and 
pleasing music, all eise belng carefally avoided, 


The Coming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, entitled. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, 


With new music sud words by the most dis- 
tinguished wrilere in the country, is nearly 
ready, Specimen pages free, 

The above books sent, post-pald, for the retall 


dcc. 
U.Ditson & Coy C. H. Ditson & Cor, 


Bostor, 71 Buospwat, N. Y 


FRANCE. 


"The sketches furnish precisely what ix needed 
for a correct comprehension of eriting aud jaa- 
sible affairs in France ,"—N, A. and C. S. Ga 
relle. 


GENTLEMEN of standing 
ind ability (either in pro 
fessional or mercantile 
puesuits) are desired in all 
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An Essay on Miracles. 


BY DAVID HUME, 


PART II. 
(Concluded.) 


There surely never was a greater number of 
miracles ascribed to one person than those which 
were lately sald to have been wrought in France 
upon the tomb of Abbé Paris, the famous Jan- 
senist, with whose sanctity the ple were so 
long deluded, The curing of the sick, giving 
hearing to the deaf and sight to the blind, were 
viribus talked of as the usual effecta of that 
holy sepulehre. But what is more extraordi- 
nary, many of the miracles were immediately 
Proved upon the spot, before judges of unques- 
toned integrity, attested by witnesses of credit 
ant distinction, in a learned age, nnd on the 
Most eminent theatre that is now in the world. 
Nor is this all: n relation of them was published 
and dispersed everywhere; nor were the Jesuits 
(Uiough & learned body), supported by the civil 
magistrate and determined enemies to those 
opinions, in whose favor the miracles were said 
lo have been wrought, ever able via to 
refule or detect them. [See Note 3.] Where 
*ball we find such a number of circumstances 
a to the corroboration of oue fact? And 
What have we to op to such a cloud of wit- 
neses, but the absolute N or mirac- 
ulua nature of the events which they relate? 
Aud this, surely, in the eyes of all reasonable 
Temple, will alone be regarded as a sufficient 
Tefutation, 

Ts the consequence. just, because some human 
testimony has the utmost force and authority Ln 
*ome cases—wlien it relates the battle of Phillppi 
or Pharsalia for instnnce—thnt therefore all 
kinds of testimony must, in all cases, have equal 
fone and authority? Suppose that the Cesarean 
^i Pompeian factions had, each of them, 
“laimed the victory in these battles, and that the 
Nistoriana of each party had uniformly ascribed 
the advantage to their own sides how could 
mankind, at this distance, have been able to de- 
termine between them? The contrariety is 
ann strong between the miracles related 
10 Herodotus or Plutarch, and those delivered 
Y Mariana, Bele, or any monkish historlan. 

The wise lend a very academic faith to every 
"ec Which favors the passion of the reporter ; 
M ether it magnifies his countr: ; his family, or 
"imself, or in any other way strikes in with his 
atura) inclinations and propensities. But what 
Sreater temptation than to appear a missionary, 
ah hhi nn ambassador from heaven? Who 
rani not encounter many dangers and dificul- 
971 in order to obtain so sublime a character? 
a !, by the help of vanity and n heated imag- 

tiou, a man has firat made a convert of him- 
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self, aud entered seriously into the delusion, who 
ever horuples to make use of pious fraude in 
support of ro holy and meritorious n cause? 

e smallest spark may here kindle into the 
Greatest flame, because the materials are always 
prepared for it. The avidum genus auricularum 
(Lucretius), the gazing populace, receive greed- 
ily, without examination, whatever soothes 
superstition and promotes wonder, 

ow many stories of thia nature have in all 
oges been detected and exploded in their iu- 
fancy! How many more have been celebrated 
for a time, nnd have afterwards sunk into neg- 
lect and oblivion! Where such re rts, there- 
fore, fly about, the solution of the phenomena 18 
obvious; and we judge in conformity to regular 
bate and observation when we account for 
it by the known and natural principles of eredu- 
lity and delusion, And shall we, rather than 
have recourse to so natural a solution, allow of 
u miraculous violation of the most established 
laws of Nature ? 

I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a 
falsehood in any private or even public history, at 
the place where it Is anid to happen ; much more 
when the scene is removed to ever eo small a 
distance. Even a court of judicature, with all 
the authority, accuracy, and judgment which 
they can em loy, find themselves often at a loss 
to distingu tween truth and falsehood in 
the most recent actions. But the matter never 
comes to any issue, If trusted to the common 
method of altercation and debate and flying ru- 
mors; especially when men's passions have 
taken part on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wise and 
learned commonly esteem the matter too incon- 
siderable to deserve their atteution or 


And when afterwards they would willing) de- 


tect the cheat, in order to undeceſve the deluded 
multitude, the season ia now past, and the records 
and witnesses, which might clear up the matter, 
have perished beyond recovery. 

No means of detection remain, but those 
which must be drawn from the very testimony 
itself of fhe reporters: and these, though always 
sufficient with the judicious and knowing, are 
commonly too fine to fall under the comprehen- 
sion of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that no testi- 
mony for any kind.of miracle as ever amounted 
to a probability, much less to & proof; and that 
even supposlug it amounted to a proof, it would 
be opposed by another proof, derived from the 
very nature of the fact which It would endeavor 
to establish. It is experience only which gives 
authority to human testimony; and It is the 
anme experieuce which assures us of the laws of 
Nature. When, therefore, these two kinds of ex- 
perience are contrary, we have nothing to do but 
subtract the one from the other, and embrace 
an opinion, cither on one side or the other, with 
that assurance which arises from the remainder. 
But panim to the panei here explained, 
this subtraction, with regard to all populur relig- 
ions, amounts to an entire annihilation; and 
therefore we may establish it asa maxim, that 
no human testimony cau have such force as to 
oye a miracle, and make it a just foundation 
for any such system of religion. 

I beg the limitations here made may be re- 
marked, when I say that a miracle can never be 
proved, so as to be the foundation of a system of 
religion. For I own that, otherwlae, there may 
possibly be miracles or violations of the usual 
course of Nature, of such a kind as to admit of 

roof from human testimony; though perhaps 
t will be impossible to find any such in all the 
records of history, ‘Thus, suppose all authors, in 
all langunges, agree that, from the first of Janu- 
ary 1600, there was n total darkness over the 
whole earth for eight days; suppose that the 
tradition of this extraordinary event 18 still 
stroug and lively among the people; that all 
travellers, who return from foreign countries 
bring us accounts of the sume tradition, without 
the least variation or contradiction,—it is evident 
that our present N instead of doubt- 
ing the fact, ought to receive it ns certain, and 
ought to search for the causes whence it might 
be derived. The decay, corruption, and dissolu- 
tion of Nature is au event rendered probable by 
80 m&oy analogies, that any phenomonon whic! 
seems to have a tendency towards that catastro- 
phe comes within the reach of human testi- 
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mony, if that testimony be very extensive and 
sa rie h : 

ut suppose that all the hlatorlana who 
Eugland &hould that, on the first 3 
ary 1600, Queen Eliza th died ; that both before 
and after her death she was geen by ber hyal- 
cigs and the whole court, as is usual wi per- 
sons of her rank ; that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the parliament ; and 
that, after being Interred a month, she again ap- 
peres resumed the throne, and governed Eng- 
and for three yeare,—I must confess that I 
should be surp at tbe concurrence of so 
many odd circumstances, but. should not have 
the least inclination to belleve so miraculous an 
event. I should not doubt of her pretended 
death, and of those other public circumstances 
that followed it; I should only asert it to have 
beeu pretended, and that it neither was nor poe- 
sibly could be real. You would in vain object to 
me the difficulty, nnd almoet inposita ty, of 
deceiviug the world in an affair of such conse- 
quence; the wisdom and solid judgment of that 
renowned queen, with the little or no advan 
which she could reap from so poor an artifice, — 
all this might astoniah me; but I would still reply, 
that the knavery and folly of men are such com- 
mon phenomena that I should rather believe 
the most extraordinary events to nrise from their 
concurrence, than admit of so signal a violation 
of the lawa of Nature. 

But should this miracle be ascribed to any new 
system of religion, men in all ages have been so 
much imposed upon by ridiculous stories of that 
kind, that this very circumstance would be a 
full proof of a cheat, and sufficient with all men of 
Bense, not ony to make them reject the fact, but 
even reject it without further examination. 
Though the Being to whom the miracle is u- 
eri be, in this case, almighty, it does not 
2 that account become a whit more probable ; 
since it is impossible for us to know the attrib- 
utes or actions of such o Being, otherwise than 
from the v mg which we have of his pro- 
ductions in the usual course of Nature. Thie still 
reduces us to past observation, and obliges us to 
compare the instances of the violation of truth 
in the testimony of men with those of the viola- 
tion of the laws of Nature by miracles, in order 
to judge whicb of them is most likely and proba- 
ble. As the violations of truth are more com- 
mon In the testimony concerning religious mira- 
eles than in that concerning any other matter 
of fact, this must diminish very much the author- 
ity of the former testimony, aud make us forma 

neral resolution never to lend any attention to 
t, with whatever specious pretence it may be 
covered, 

Lord Bacon seems to have embraced the same 
principlea of reasoning. ‘We ought," gays he, 

‘to make a collection or particular history of all 

monsters and prodigious births or productions, 
and, ina word,of everything new, rare, and extra- 
ordinary in Nature. But this must be done with 
the most severe scrutiny, lest we depart from 
truth. Above all, every relation must be con- 
Bldered ns on 55 ich depende in any — 
upon rellgion—as the prodigles of Livy ; an 
E UD in everything that is to be found in the 
writers of natural magic or alchemy, or such 
authors who seem, all of them, to have an un- 
conquerable ap tite for falsehood and fable." 
LNov. Org. lib. I. aph. 9.) 

I am the better pleased with the method of 
reasoning here dellvered, as I think it may serve 
to confound those dangerous friends or d 
enemies to the Christian religion who have un- 
dertaken to defend it by the principles of human 
reason. Our moat holy religion Ís founded on 
Faith, not on reason; and it is asure method 
of exposing it to put It to such a trial as It is by 
no means fitted toendure. To make this more 
evident, let us examine those miracles related in 
Scripture; and not to lose ourselves in too wide 
a field, let us coufine ourselves to such na we find 
in the Pentateuch, which we shall examine ac- 
cording to the principles of these pretended 
Christians, not as the word or testimony of God 
himself, but as the production of a mere human 
writer and historian. Here then we are firat to 
consider a — presente? to uM E^ — — 
aud ignorant people, written 
tifey were still more barbarous, and in all proba- 
bility long after the facts which it relates, cor- 
roborated by no concurring testimony, and re- 


sembling those fabulous accounts which every 
nation gives of its origin. Upon reading this 
book, we find it full of prodigies and miracles. Tt 
gives an account of a atate of the world and of 
human nature entirely different from the pres- 
ent; of our fall from that state; of the age 
of man extended to near a thousand years; of 
the destruction of the world by a deluge; of the 
arbitrary choice of one people as the favorites 
of Heaven, and that people the countrymen of 
the author; of their deliverance from bondage 
by prodigies the most astonishing imaginable. 
I desire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, 
and after & serious consideration declare whether 
he thinks that the falsehood of such a book, sup- 
ported by such a testimony, would be more extra- 
ordinary and miraculous than all the miracles it 
relates; which is, however, necessary to make it 
be received according to the measures of proba- 
bility above established. 
What we have said of miracles may be ap- 
lied without auy variation to prophecies; and, 
indeed, all prophecies are real miracles, and, as 
such only, can be admitted ns proofs of any rev- 
elation. If it did not exceed the capacity of hu- 
man nature to foretell future events, it would be 
absurd to employ any prophecy as an argument 
for a divine missiou or authority from heaven; 
so that upon the whole we may conclude that 
the Christian religion, not only was at first attend- 
ed with miracles, but even at this day cannot be 
believed by any reasonable person without one. 
Mere reason is Insufficient to convince us of ity 
veracity ; and whoever is moved by Faith to as- 
Bent to it, is conscious of a continued miracle in 
his own person, which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding, aud gives him a deter- 
mination to believe what is most contrary to 
custom nnd experience. 


NOTES. 
Note 3. This book was writ by Mons. Mont- 
eron, councillor or judge? of the Parliament of 
aris, a man of figure and character, who was 
also a martyr to the cause, nnd is now said to be 
somewhere in a dungeon on account of his 


k, 

There js another book in three volumes, eulled 
Recueil dea Miracles dol’ Abbé Paris, giving an 
account of many of these miracles, and accom- 
panied with prefatory discourses, which are 
very well written. There runs, however, 
through the whole of these a ridiculous compar- 
ison between the miracles of our Savior and those 
of the Abbé; wherein it is asserted that the evi- 
dence of the latter is equal to that for the former: 
as if the testimony of men could ever be put in 
the balance with that of God himself, who cou- 
ducted the pen of the inspired writers. If these 
writers, indeed, were to be considered merely as 
human testimony, the French author is ver 
moderate in his comparison; since he might, 
with some appearance of reasou, pretend tha 
the Jansenist miracles much sur the other in 
evidence and authority. ‘The following circum- 
stances are drawn from authentic papers, iu- 
serted in the above- mentioned book :— 

Many of the miracles of Abbé Paris were 
proved immediately by witnesses before the olll- 
ciality or bishop's court at Paris, under the eye 
of cardinal Noailles, whose character for integ- 
rity and capacity was never contested even by 
his enemies. 

His successor in the arenes was an en- 
emy tothe Jansenists, nud for that reuson pro- 
moted to the see by the court. Yet twenty-two 
rectors or curés of Paris, with infinite earnest- 
hess, press him to examine those miracles which 
they assert to be known to the whole world, and 
indisputably certain; but he wisely forbore. 

The Molinist party had tried to discredit these 
iniracles lu one instance; that of Mademoiselle 
le Fraud. But, besides that their proceedin 
were in many es ring the most irregular in the 
world, particularly in citing only a few of the 
Jnusevist witnesses, whom they tampered with,— 
besides this, I say, (hey soon found themselves 
overwhelmed by a cloud of new Witnesses, one 
huudred and twenty in number, most of them 
persons of credit and substance in Paris, who 
save oath for the miracle, This was accompanied 
with a solemn and earnest appeal to the parlia- 
ment, But the parliament were forbidden y àu- 
thority to meddle with the affair. It was nt last 
observed that where men arc heated by zeal and 
entbusiasin, there i& no degree of human testi- 


moby so strong as may not be procured for t 
gren t absurdity; and those 1 — will be so 


as to examine the affair by that mediuny 
und seek particular flaws in ie: testimony, are 
rea ne to be pee It must be à mis- 
d mposture in | 
that con upo eed that does not prevail in 
who:have been in France about that tir 
hove heard of the reputation of Mons, Herault, 
the Heutenant de police, whose Vigilance, pene- 
2. on, activity, and extensive intelligence 
ave boen much talked of. 'lhis magistrate! 
wi $i y the nature of his office is almost absolute! 
bed piros hr] Fat powers, D purpose to sup. 
ese miracles; amd ] 'ü- 
e Beized e and Examined s 
Apu and subjects of ti em, but never could 
s ^ ne Lining satisfactory inst them. 
n the case of Mademotselle Thibaut, lie. sent 
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the famous De Sylva to examine her, whose ev- 
idence is very curious, The physician declares 
that it was impossible she could have beeu so ill 
ns was proved by witnesses, because it was im- 

ible she could, in so short a time, have recov- 
ered ao perfectly as he found ber. He reasoned, 
liken man of sense, from natural causes; but 
the opposite party told him that the whole was 
n miracle, and that his evidence wasthe very 
best proof of it. 

The Molinists were in asad dilemma. They 
durst not assert the absolute insufficiency of hu- 
man evidence to prove a miracle. They were 
obliged to say that these miracles were wrought 
by witeheraft and the devil. But they were told 
that this was the resource of the Jews of old, 

No Jansenist was ever so embarrnsacd to ne- 
count for the cessation of the miracles, when the 
ehurch-yard was shut up by the king's edict. It 
was the touch of the tomb which produced these 
extraordinary effects, and when no one could 
approach the tomb, no effects could be expected, 
God, indeed, could have thrown down the walla 
in a moment, but he is master of his own graces 
nud works, and it belongs not to us to account 
for them. He did not throw down the walls of 
every city like those of Jericho, on the sounding 
of the rama! horns, nor break up the prison of 
every apostle, like that of St, Paul. 

No less a man than the Duc de Chatillon, a 
duke aud peer of France, of the highest rank 
and family, gives evidence of a miraculous cure 
performed upon a servant of bis, who had lived 
several years in his house with n visible and pal- 
pable infirmity. 

Ishall conclude with observing that no clergy 
ure more celebrated for strictness of life and 
manners than the secular clergy of France, 

articularly the rectors or curés of Paris, who 
Pear testimony to these impostures, 

The learning, genius, au pas of the gen- 
tlemen, and the austerity of the nuns of Port- 
Royal, have been much celebrated all over Eu- 
rope. Yet they all give evidence for a miracle 
wrought on the niece of the famous Pascal, 
whose sanctity of life, n3 well as extraordinary 
capacity, is well known. ‘Ube famous Racine 
gives an account of this miracle in his famous 
history of Port-Royal, and fortifles it with all 
the proofs whieh a multitude of nuns, priests, 
piyvelany, end men of the world,—all of 
tliat of hene eredit, could bestow upon 
ir mororo] men of letters, particularly the 
hiho of Tournay, thought this miracle so cer- 
Indira Covmpliey IE Lo the refutation of atheists and 
free-thinkers. ihe queen-regent of France, who 
was extremely prejudiced against the Port- 
Royal, gent her own physician to examine the 
miracle, who returned an absolute convert. In 
short, Ui supernatural eure was so incontestible 
that if sss ed, Ar a time, that famous monas- 
tery fiio Uie nnou wilh which ft was threatened 
hy the Jeux Had it been & cheat, it had 
etui been detected by such sagacious mind 
powerful antagonists, and must have hastened 
the ruin of the contrivers. Our divines who 
can build up a formidable castle from such des- 
picable materials, —what a prodigious fabric could 
they have reared from these, and many other 
circumstances which I have not mentioned! 
How often would the great names of Pascal, Ra- 
cine, Arnaud, Nicole, bave resounded in our 
cars! But if they be wise, they had better 
adopt the rest of their collection. Besides, it 
muy serve very much to their pur For that 
miracle was really performed by the touch of an 
nuthentic haty prickle of the boly thorn which 
composed the holy crown, &t., &c. 


Raren WALDO EMERSON TOTHE CHILDREN, 
—Not loug age Mr. Einerson addressed these 
words to the pupils of u Boston school: "I wish 
lo say oue word or two to the boys nud girls. 
Everything depends on you and you alone in tlie 
future. 1 hope you read the rigbt books. I 
am afraid there are too many story books, too 
inany newspapers; that the youn ople do 
uot read quite as good books as their fathers 
did. At tlie same time I wish tosay to the boys, 
let them read Scott, let them read Plutarch, let 
them rend Mrs. Edgeworth's stories, There is a 
noble life that you will have to read, or ought to 
read—the life of Sir Philip Sidney, that hero 
und pattern of the umes and age in which he 
lived. His friend, his lover, Lord Brooke, says 
of liim, that in youth, as a child, he had the 
same bearing nnd carriage ns a man; that in 
his youth there was nothing to distinguish him 
front the man who was afterwards the lero of 
Europe. The same gravity, the same solidity, 
belonged to him then as afterwards. It is re- 
markable that some of the better English people 
bave been the same. I think it belongs as much 
to us that the highest. traits should also appear 
in the form of the child, But I see | am taking 
too much time, and I will not say any more." 

— — 

Ly far the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Persia are Mohunimedans, the total number of 
dissenters from the established religion being 
considerably under a hundred thousand souls, 
The dissenters. consist chiefly of Armenians, 
Nestorlans, Jews, Gucbres, or Parsees, and a 
few Roman Catholics.— (Grenville Murray, ii 
V. Y. Terai. 


(Entered accordiug to Actor Coungres 
E. ABBOT, in the O irian te quer 
m E Anaon, e Oflice of the Librarian of — 0 v 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—( Concluded.) 


The New Yorker eontrives to 
deal of sociality with business, ollen A Rod 
them iu tbe oddest fashion. His office peer 
house, or store is not fortified ueniat outsiders 1% 
a 8 graduated scale of delay and incivil. 
ity, calculated to impresa you with a Belise of his 
importance and your own insignificance; he nc 
gards "all that" ns a restraint and a pui 
and when abroad chufes at really n x 
striction, being quite unaccustomed to lien 
At home; be he president, bank-director, or ud. 
itor, you may have access to him in a Wouder 
fully «imple manner; he ''likes to see folks him- 
&clf," he says; finds that it pays,” and relies on 
his own tact (in the absence of your good sense) for 
getting at your business by a few plain incisive 
questions. Interrupted or hindered, he lias not 
much patience. All of which contrasts refresh- 
ingly with people's cireumlocutionary habits iy 
England, where the word stranger i5 almost sy- 
nonymous with intruder, and, until they know a 
man's standing, prospects uud position in soi- 
ety, they involuntarily regard him with us much 
geniality ns if he wanted to borrow money, or 
came with an eye to the spoons, ; 

As for society in New York, properly ao-valled 

periy , 
I think that none but the most inveterate of 
anti-republicans will commit the absurdity of 
supposing that a capital of nine huudred and 
twenty thousand odd inhabitants, with a fair 
proportion of them rich, highly educated, famil- 
iarized by travel with foreign countries, possess. 
ing most of the appliances of civilization ani n 
decided taste for enjoying them, does not contain 
8 of clever, refined, and agreeable people. 

"hat is so much a matter of course that aluo: 
to it ia only excusable because of the existence of 
a shallow notion (which often gets into priol) 
that American society is identified with money; 
that it simply means what New Yorkers refer lo 
when they talk of n "shoddy," or “petroleum,” 
or “codfish,” aristocracy. ‘To be sure the lalter 
is most 8 and glariug, aud naturally 
most accessible to strangers; besides liuble to 
clironie "showings-up" from native satiriste—all 
of which circumstances combine to briug it iuto 
undue prominence; but such impressions ure 
necessarily one-sided, nud lave been go for at 
least a quarter of a century. No one will 
deny,” wrote N. P, Willis (a good authority) ln 
1550, “that mere wealth has lost much of ils 
value, within the laat five 22 as u passport 
to society, ‘There are, at this moment, rich peo- 
ple, by scores, waiting unadinitted at the door of 
fushiou—those, too, whose houses, carriages, 
‘good’-ness in Wall Street, would, at one lime, 
have been an  'open-sesame! undisputed. 
Wealth, now, above an easy competency, only 
suggests the additional question of how it was 
made; nnd without & satisfactory answer to 
that, the ‘black-ball’ upon a new-comer's ad- 
vances would be unanimous." And though the 
civil war, with its tremendous opportunities in the 
shape of contracts and bounties, inevitably dovel- 
oped a proportionate increase, both in the pocket- 
aristocracy and its pretensions, it also induced a 
stricter necessity for the preservation of the bar- 
rler between the vulgar rich and the refine. 
There is, in fact, the same division of the nmi- 
lent into exclusives aud inclusives, real (on 9d 
the sham, observable in civilized quee a 
the world over. The bounds are less sharply de- 
fined than in Europe; there sre fewer claims n 
hereditary distinction (which, of course, is * 
the more highly valued on that account), 8n 
the select class is continually changing, belng 2 
inforeed from below; but that is all. Thus 
ways will be an aristocracy, even in n repu ily, 
so long as people uspire to what is best 2 Y 
and practically assert the last item o * al 
part of the Declaration of Independente. we 
it should differ from: that of Paris or ag ie x 
also a self-evident proposition; but the i 
ence, whether for good or evil, is, ns Thae nd 
has told us, less than the resemblance to Eug 
men, 

In all modern cities money must command a 
certain position, and it would be impo Y ke 
itshould not bave its influence in New , vieil 
yet, as already asserted, it isscarcely omniponsm 
there. "shoddy" may own the finest aes 
the Fifth Avenue (there was once n 2 was 
in that thoroughfare, each room of ven m all 
furnished in an entirely different style ened 
the rest; so that you passed from ee 0 
to Old English, front that to "classic, à n v'en- 
on), drive the most splendid teams in the y 
tral Park, dinners à la euer, prepa bm 
French cooka, cut the grentest dash at EA hill 
or Newport, or Long Branch, flash the * irt 
iant, mast costly diamonds from coron 
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love, boot, and dress itself as unexception- 
wa ean be seen anywhere out of Paris and 
wif aud advertise all its doings in some of the 
rnals, Which willingly publish these things 
and much worse stuff—"“shoddy" may and does 
practise all this; but it is not the best American 
soclety, afterall. Neither is it tobe found in the 
second Avenue, among the 'Kmnlekerbockera" 
—a term including not only the old Dutch fam- 
ilies, consigned by the author who has made that 
name famous to a ridiculous immortality (to 
which they are still sensitive), but also to those 
appertaining to the more modern, colonial, and 
revolutionary era of Hamilton and his contem- 
aries, These, like some other hereditary 
aristocracies, having done little or nothing to 
conserve distinction, occupy in New York much 
the same position as thatof the inhabitants of 
the Faubourg St. Germain in Paris. They live 
among themselves, are T, proud, and insuf- 
ferably dull. But they believe in themselves, 
and are belleved In by others. ‘The wife of a 
shoddy millionaire conoeives it happiness In- 
deed when she is allowed to visit a Knicker- 
bocker; but itis u happiness which she seldom 
enjoys, for these dull fossils can only keep up 
their prestige by keeping out all appertaining to 
shoddy."* Iu fact the best society in a republic 
can only mean that class which moet truly and 
powerfully represent. the culture and refinement 
of the country. In New York |t conalsts of 
bankers, merchants, and Journalists of character 
and reputation, professors and officials of the 
University, of Columbia College, and other great 
educational establishments, the clergy of various 
denominations, nnd the best professional men of 
al kinds who, caring aud claiming nothing 
icular in the way of ancestry, or other fac- 
titious distinctlou, lead honorable and useful 
fives, in accordance with the spirit of their in- 
stitutions, and are as scrupulous as to whom 
they asociate with on terms of companionship 
and intimacy, or admit to their houses, as could 
be wished, Foreign adventurers may some- 
times obtain an opportunity to nbuse their 
hospitality, but the native upstart Is rigidly 
excluded. 

Furthermore to sing its praises, after the Brit- 
ish capital there is none which includes such a 
knleideacopic variety of the human family as 
the Empire City. "The popular English notion 
that the citizens of the Great Republic are all on 
a dead, monotonous level, with nothing to dis- 
Un one from another—or, as the Saturday 
Review once put it, that “all men in that land of 
} are alike; everybody wears the same 
clothes, talks the tame dialect, and rides in the 
mme cars“ — is the wildest of hallucinations. bo 
far from that being the case,, the truth is that, 
though there may be less sharp social nnd arti- 
ficial contrasts, there is no country in the world 
where individual character is developed so freely 
among circumstances so mutable or dramatic as 
in the United States, Besides the diversities of 
native growth—In themselves continental—they 
comprise almost every nationality under heaven, 
Interfused or repelling each other, every variety 
of religious creed, every condition. In New 
York especially, one sees this with curious facil- 
ily; not obscured by its size, colonized into 
Leicester Squares, segregated from a community 
which knows little or nothing of the foreign ele- 
ment within it, but conspicuous, accessible—liv- 
ing in necordance with the cardinal rule of 
Rabelais’ Abbey of Theleme: "Do what thou 
wil," Of course the Europeans are predomi- 
nant—indeed'one-half the Iden “hails” 
from across the Atlantic, and, of the other half, 
a large gogo consists of the childreu of emi- 
grants, foreign in all their sentiments, habits, and 
weociations, and, it may be added, much harder 
to manage thun the original Irish and Germau 
settlers, It is their votes which cause nearly all 
the corruption extant,—always cast, as they are, 
for the Dext'rous Spoiler. The last have become 
Americanized; but the ratio of foreigners to 
uatives grows r every year, and, as a rule, 
the worst, the most idle, ignorant, and vicious of 
the emigrants remain in the city, while the bet- 
ler class are attracted to the farming regions of 
{he West—lenving the residuum a source of dan- 
keras power, upon which any o zation of 
vorrupt politicians can draw at pleasure. But 
the jumble ia amusing, affording a lively micro- 
tm of the world at large. One can live Eng- 
lish, French, German, Itallan, Spanish, or 
American fashion, all within the compass of one 
metropolis, And we may conceive how un- 
trammelled in the exercise of their personal and 
even political proclivities all these-people are b 
their public demonstrations"-the ood centum. 
lilerty-loving Americans looking on with ual 
“illanimity ut a Communist, German, Po! 

rench, or “Fenian” procession, and only inter- 
fering (but then pretty effectuall y) when the in- 
tolerant Catholicism of poor Fade y tried to pre- 
Yent his detested Protestant brother from exer- 
rising the same privilege. Where, 1 ask, in any 
her tivilized capital is so much (even its gov- 
*mment) conceded to allen residents? ere 
tle would they be permitted to occupy its onl 
n thoroughfare, driving all its business tral- 

ic Into the side streets, for half à day together? 
Nearly a score of 
P years ago, I remember, there 


“Mr, W, P, Ras, in the volume before quoted. 
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was a rumor ín New York City that its Chinese 
inhabitants, then perhaps numbering only a 
€ouple of hundreds, had a temple In the Bowery 
where they — their Joss, In the shape 
of n big brome idol—as they really do at this 
‘lay in California. It didn't prove to be the 
fact, but might have been 80, for what the citi- 
zens would have cared: the editors merely sent 
reporters to get particulars. Aud I have no 
doubt whatever that if a sect of Yvedis, or 
Adorers of the Evil Principle (üvowedly auch, I 
mean, for the religion la, pua, not un- 
known either in New York or other eapitala), 
they would be entirely uninterfered with. The 
people are more tolerant in matters of faith than 
the Athenlans who listened to Paul on Mars 
Hill, and from a better motive. And the same 
praise can now be awarded them in respect to 
polities; for the rowdylam whicli used to mob ab- 
olitionists culminated and collapsed in the bloody 
and disgraceful Irish “draft” Tots of July, 1843 

and can no more be repeated than the national 
iniguity in which tbey originated, The war 
ended all that, and much more akin to It—half 
of the worser characteristics which once might. 
fairly have been alleged agninst the American 


People. 

hen where else 1a oue's social freedom—that 
"right to do us you (adjectively) please” hereto- 
fore alluded to—so universally ndmitted and 
acted upon? An Englishman," says Emerson, 
“wears a wig, or n shawl, or a saddle, or stands 
on his head, and no remark is made.’ Well, 
they have accomplished something in the nsser- 
tion of personal liberty since 157; but the 
writer of this novel retains n lively remem- 
brance of what he underwent, not a score of 
years ago, in the British metropolis, for merely 
anticipating the beard movement, He might 
have compiled a small vocabulary of the abuse 
levelled ut him, of course by the lower orders; 
Whereas, for half a decade, 8 had 
never provoked hostile comment in the Empire 
City, though beards were not then in fashion. 
And I should like to see n Belgravian family— 
lightly-dressed, elegant, pretty women, dandies, 
nnd children—chatting aud enjoying themselves 
of a summer evening nt tbe threshold of their 
open-doored mansions, orin the balcony, as New 
Yorkers do In the Fifth Avenue; while the 
crowds outside the big hotels in Broadway al- 
moet emulate the sidewalk life of Paris. During 
the “heated term” of 1870, the citizens went 
about without either coat or waistcoat, fanning 
themselves with J ese fans—a practice 
which, as was ingeniously remarked, would of 
itself have been enough to freeze and petrify the 
whole of Bostou, Socially, the New Yorker is 
the most unconventional of mortals. 

Again, there is always something of interest 
occurring in bis capital, commonly of & pos 
nature and involving some kind of display or 
|a towards which the genius of the na- 
tion incliues them as much as the French, who 
do not exhibit more good humor or capacity for 
being easily pleased. Your Gothamite is a great 

etter-up of shows and sights, an irrepressible 
fover ofthem. He delights in all kinds of '*dem- 
onstrations," in stump-speaking, music, blazin, 
tar-barrels, celebrations, ‘Jevees," in gener 
glorification of himself and aeq hy hoa À 
who ap to deserve it, “Our people like ex- 
citement, sir," said Mr. Jefferson Brick to Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewlt; and the statement may be 
necepted as eminently truthful. Many of their 
celebrations are both picturesque and splendid— 
for instance, the processions during a presiden- 
tial election; others rise to magnificence. Sueh 
occasions supply the lack of state- nts, and, 
if less gorgeous, ure more amusing, des orig- 
inating among and belonging to the poor 
And you can only avoid seeing them by keeping 
out of Broadway, which Is the rosd to every- 
where, and affords you an opportunity of meet- 
ing all your friends and acquaintances at least 
once a 9 itself an advantage over London. 

In fne, every variety of entertainment, al- 
moet every element of refined, elegant, luxurious 
living is to be had lu New York in greater abun- 
dance and of better average quality than else- 
where on the American contivent, and at prices 
generally cheaper. The theatres, music alla, 

arks, ves, clubs, libraries, aud so forth, are 
better and ampler than any others. In it the 
man of business finds as good a ceutre for his 
operations ns London; the leasure-seeker can 
amuse himself ns well as in Paria; while Litera- 
teura and art students feel themselves more at 
home in the Empire City every day. To con- 
clude, you know all its celebrities by sight, 1 
in co uence, have à far livelier Interest in al 
their dolugs than is possible in the British me- 
tropolis, where thousands live and die contem- 

raneous with thelr best friends without ever 
aving set eyes on them; where Thackeray and 
Dickens in the flesh were 411 un- 
kuown until they gratified that honest longing 
which people had to look ou our benefactors, by 
giving readings. And without being over-prone 
to hero-worship, who does not acknowledge this 
to be a source of legitimate satiefaction in a 
great city? 

When New York a l er — gov- 
erned, drained, paved, an ; whe * 
way shall be ‘widened throughout, and effeet- 
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ually relieved hy the construction of half-a-dozen 
ually handsome thoroughfares on either side 
of it; when all the principal streeta shall be 
arched by innumerable elegant bridges for the 
convenience of estrians; and viaducts or 
terial railways shall allow the citizena the com- 
fort of riding in the free air, over the house-tops, 
instead of through dark, half-ventilated tunnels 
like the London sub-ways; when tenemen 
houses shall be things of the past, or built on a 
very different model; when the noisome, rat- 
infested, tumble-down markets shall be w terly 
abolished aud replaced by those as fine na that 
recently completed above Thirty-Fourth Street; 
when all the plers and docks aball be of massive 
stone instead of rickety timber, affording no less 
than thirty miles of wlinrfage, outside a raised 
'girdle" or “belt” railway, completely encir- 
cling the city, and neighbored by capacious 
warehouses, to receive and store goods without 
the inconvenlence and expense which now erip- 
les trade; when these wharves and ware- 
ouses shall extend from the Battery to Harlem, 
on both rivers; when the flrst-mentioned pleas- 
ant old resort sball, besides grass and trees, be 
further ornamented with fountains, wate tes 
à la Inigo Jones, aud steps leading to the river; 
when Mr. Mullit’s new post-office, in City Hall 
Square, shall have been burnt down (the natural 
eud of all New York buildings), and another of 
shining white marble covers the aite of Union 
Square; when the East and North Rivers shall! 
be spanned by immense suspension bri be» 
ueath which the largest vessels can pass without 
lowering & spar, and undermined by tunnels, 
supplying the necessary means of communica- 
tion between the Queen City and ita tributary 
trans-aquatic suburbs (to be annexed as inevita- 
bly as those of the British me is into ita 
giant integer); when they, in thelr turn, stretch 
mlilea * the river, and into the interior, fur- 
nishing realdeuces for a good proportion of New 
Yorkers, now driven into Jersey, Connecticut, 
or elsewhere, but willlug enough to return when 
there shall be facilities ens ng them to live 
within reach of their business occupations ; 
when viaducts and underground railways, run- 
ning along the sides and through the centre of 
the liana. iead the teeming population to Har- 
lem, and over solid, handsome bri or 
through tunnels, beyond the river into West- 
chester county—the pnmum hills and valleys 
of which will be covered with the fine houses of 
wealthy citizens; wheu all the unsightly rocks 
shall be blasted out of the upper portion of Man- 
hattan Island, and their place ocoupled by airy 
streets nnd nvenues, and the Cen Park is iu 
the middle of the city, while all below It, like 
the locality technically known by that name in 
London, is engrossed by business only, and 
crowded by day aud deserted by night; when 
the new national Museum of Art and the Crystal 
Palace shall rival South Kensington and Syden- 
ham in value and attractiveness; when the 
“Road” or ‘Public Drive“ is finished all the 
way from the “Circle” to the Kingsbridge Rond, 
commanding at the upper part an unmatchable 
rospect of the Hudson and its opposite shores 
from an elevation of from fifty to a hundred and 
twenty feet; when that superb river shall be 
bordered with villas, lawns, and garden ter- 
racea, up to the aneleut dorp of Youkers;’' 
when commerce shall have established a new 
Port of Entry" nt the north-eastern end of the 
city, and made a Pool of Hell Gate Channel 
and Long Island Sound (thereby saving four- 
teen hours In the pamage to or from Liverpool) ; 
when that absolute blunder which arbitrarily 
banished the |enpital of the union to the banks 
of, the Potomac (us if the parliament of Great 
Britain should assemble in the sleepy old town 
of Warwick), is rectified by its removal to the 
shores of the Hudson, where it naturally be- 
longs,—when all these things shall be accom- 
lished (and a good many of them are already 
fe progress), and lastly when, as Mr. Emerson 
bas predicted, the European merchant “ 
from India by the Pacific Rallroad, making his 
exchanges in New Vork,“ —In short, wheu It is 
the chief commercial mart of, as well as the most 
bcautifül city in, the whole world, then will Its 
inhabitants possess a metropolis worthy of their 
alte, nation, and general good qualities Such a 
prophetic vision, | imagine, was that vouchsafed 
to the sage Oloffe the Dreamer, when he climbed 
to the tree-top to behold the New York of the fu- 
ture dimly foreshadowed in the tobacco amoke 
of Its patron, the good Saint Nicholas,—as re- 
lated in the moet mirthful of histories. 
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b accepts every remulL of science and sound 
a e see 110 to harmonize it with he Li n 
believes v Neth. i Progress, Kanal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love, 
J E INDEX, editorial or otherwise, 

Mier piar ta ee shed In its colamne excep 
for blu or her own individua statemenisa. gator — a 
batione will In every case be distinguished by the nam 
Initials of the writer. 
————————————— 
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Mr. Underwood's Christianity and Material- 
ism laa bold and vigorous defence of a philos- 
ophy which "deems ft more reasonable to regard 
the operations of Nature the result of natural 
forces, undirected by any God and subject to 
eternal laws, than to view them as the doings of 
an Intelligent being of infinite power, wisdom, 
and love.“ We find in his pages no criticism of 
the grounds of our own belief in theism, as ex- 
plained in the Index tract entitled "The God of 
Belence;" but we recognize in Mr. Underwood 
a keen critic of Christian thelsm, and one whose 
blows it la certainly difficult to parry. The 
views of Nature he presents are simple and 
reasonable; and while we fall to perceive their 
incompatibility with the philosophic idea of 
God, as developed by the great masters of 
thought, they certainly destroy the foundations 
of dogmatic theology. Whoever desires to un- 
derstand the opinions held to-day by s large 
class of minds, advocated in a spirit which must 
command respect from all who can appreciate 
manly fidelity to independent convictions, will 
be Interested by this essay; and whatever judg- 
ment he may form of “Materialism,” every 
candid reader must find his prejudices against 
„Materialists“ as men melting away rapidly ns 
he reads. This la a great gain; for there ia no 
greater obstacle to a genuine friendliness among 
mankind than ill-will for mere opinlon's sake. 
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TWO STRAWS. 


A correspondent of the Boston Glove, writing 
from Penekese (where Professor Agassiz is now 
holding his summer sehool of science), quotes 
the following passage from one of the professor's 
recent leotures :— 


“The more we know sclence, the more lenient 
we become towards those who differ from us. 11 


is interesting to see how few the sources of 
are, and how few investigators have 


This is largely owing to our wrong edu- 
cation; and I am reverent enough to dare to 
say it—Christianity has operated against it. It 
haa taught us to believe, and not to investigate. 
Investigators have been persecuted by it, Galileo 
for example; and it is no wonder If some sclen- 
due anea due every fon E belief. And yet 
come wheu i — 

vestigation) will go hand in me s 
Is it true, as Professor Agassiz here intimates, 
that sclence and Christianity have opposite ten- 
deneles and exert opposite influences—that acl- 
ence Inclines men to Ieniency towards those of 
contrary opinions, while Christianity inclines 
them to persecution, because it teaches „ta be- 


lieve, and not to investigate" ? This we belleve 
to be the uecessary difference of result conse- 
quent on a radical difference of principle. Sei- 
ence bids men discover truth, whereas Christ- 
ianity bids them accept it. The one offers truth 
as the reward of exertion, the other as the re- 
ward of submission. The one, by leading men 
over the rough road of experiment and thought, 
shows how easy it is to stumble, to go astray, to 
make great mistakes with the best of motives; 
but the other, by commanding them to pin their 
faith on the unsupported word of evangelista 
and apostles and priesta, makes It a simple mat- 
ter of obedience to tread the path of preacribed 
belief. To sclenve, therefore, difference of opin- 
jon Is inevitable, us an earller stage of Intelli- 
geyt unanimity; to Christlanity, on the con- 
trary, Jt fa sinful, as proving on the part of the 
recalcitrant a wilful Insubordinatlon to divine 
authority. While science, therefore, feeds the 
fountain-head of charity, Christianity does much 
to create a merciless pharisaism, pride of ortho- 
doxy, and disposition to persecute. This is none 
the less true because some men of science are 
harsh and intolerant, while some Christians are 
liberal and gentle, We spenk of tendencies, 
not Individuals, and by no means forget that 
temperament sometimes proves itself too strong 
for all external influences. Dogmatie science, 
and undogmatic Christianity, nevertheless, are 
monstrosities in Nature. 

That Professor Agassiz, who is not supposed to 
be fanatically attached to extreme radicalism, 
and who certainly is quoted with triumph by 
the ecclesiastical opponents of Darwin, should 
have expressed this plain truth with so much 
point and freedom from ambiguity, is a little 
surprising. Surely, modern thought is develop- 
ing itself with increasing boldnexa, even where 
least expected. Crilleism of Christlanity, not 
wanting in appreciation of its good side, which 
is the emotional, and yet not lacking in keen 
discernment of its weak side, which is the intel- 
lectus], meet us now from many quarters where 
a few years ago its supremacy was uuquestioned. 
Progress In liberal thought is one of the most 
marked signs of the times. People speak out 
boldly In defence of it, who even n dozen years 
ago would hnve been aghast at the iden of de- 
feuding it. If anything is clear, it is that free 
thought is strengthening itself daily in the secu- 
lar press, in the lecture-room, in the university, 
in literature, and even in the pulpit. 


Yet side by side with this steady march of radi- 
cal and anti-Christian thought appears another 
fact no less clear to the eyes that watch it. While 
Professor Agassiz, was lecturing to his little circle 
of students at Penekese on the irremediable in- 
tellectual defect of Christianity, and through the 
press to the great circle of all thoughtful minds, 
Pope Pius the Ninth was sending to thls country 
his private secretary, one of the prelates of his 
household, whose name figures lu the Boston 
Journal as Monsignor Kelstaffy," just arrived 
in New York. The object of this eminent nun- 
cio Ia to "inquire into the feasibility of sending a 
large number of missionaries to preach Roman 
Catholielsm to the negroes in the Southern 
States,” “to urge all bishops and priests here to 
renewed zeal in promoting the Church on this 
continent, and thereby make up for what the 
Church is losing in the Old World," and "to 
make a minute report of his observations in 
America, more especially of the state of Cathol- 
lelsm in the United States.” It is unlikely that 
this visit will affect the money-market very pro- 
foundly; yet it points not very obscurely to 
causes of disturbance in this country to which 
the money-market may yet respond in deep agi- 
tation. Ecclesiastical ambition is still vigorous, 
crafty, aud menacing; and popular stupidity Is 
still its easy victim. Whoever observes the 
amazingly rapid increase of Catholle churches 
here, and knows the small individuu! contribu- 
tions by which they are built,—whoever studies 
the despotic power wielded over the dally press 
in some places by the Catholic influence,—who- 
ever marks the insidious advances of the Cath- 
olica against the principle of free secular educa- 
tion, and appreciates how feeble are its deſences 
in the bands of its Protestant defenders,—in 
short, whoever comprehends the nature of the 


irrepressible conflict between Christianity and 
freedom of all kinds, and beholds how stron 
grasp the former has still over our moat "tn 
institutions, wil see in the advent of “Mon. 
signor Kelstaffy" au Indication of u mighty cur. 
rent setting quite in the opposite direction to 
that indicated by Professor Agansiz’a little out- 
break of radicalism nt Penekesd. 

Two straws—two currents—whither tending? 
Who knows? Yet whe cannot guess? j 
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FREE AND TRUE, 


In these days, when not only in thought bat 
in action the largest liberty is demanded, it is 
important that one thing should be bome in 
mind; namely, that wilh freedom we must 
have fidelity. Freedom is a good thing, a mòt 
desirable thing; but after all it in only a means 
to au end,—and that end is truth In thought, 
and rectitude in life. 

I yield to no man in the persistency will 
which I demand freedom. Freedom we mus 
have before anything else; for no man can s 
much as begin to think or act rightly until heia 
free. Any kind of slavery is futal to mind and 
body alike, We see nothing, we do nothing 
truly and well uotil we are emancipated from 
every trammel, So loug as I am forced, by any 
sort of compulaion, to think or feel or act in any 
way, my thoughts, sentiments, and actiona are 
not most beautiful or admirable, because they 
nre not the results of a voluntary rational being. 
Only us Inm frec to think and feel and act, se- 
cording to my own unterrified and unbribed Iu- 
tellectual and moral Judgment, will any Inlelli- 
gentand good persons hold me in highest regard, 
or consider my relations to them to be most 
helpful and agreeable. 

And, in Insisting upon freedom, I may nol 
limit my demand merely to that degree of it 
which seems needful and satisfactory to myself. 
In claiming and exercising my own freedom, I 
shall be inconsistent if I prescribe or describe 
the freedom fit for another. To a child, or an 
idlot, or a maniac, I may do this; but not to any 
mature rational being. For the exact degree of 
freedom which suits me, may not sult another; 
the exact degree of freedom which is useful to 
me, may not be useful to another. He may le 
better sulted with more or with less freedom 
than is agreeable to me; a greater or les degree 
of freedom he may find more useful to him than 
I find to me. For instance, I may not wish,or 
may not think it best for me, to be free to drink 
intoxicating liquors; and so I bind myself witb 
a pledge never to drink any. (This ia not ex- 
ternal bondage, but a limit which I myself set lo 
my own action—whether wisely or not may be 
a question; but it is a choice of the degree of 
freedom for myself whieh I have an undoubted 
right to make,) My friend, however, chooses A 
larger liberty than that. He thinks it better be- 
comes a rational being to be free at all times lo 
drink or not to drink, and therefore he refuses 
the pledge of total abstinence; and he also hss 
an undoubted right to all the freedom he de- 
sires in this respect, So too, for ressons which 
geem sufficient to myself, I may not desire to at- 
tempt control over my amative propensities, and 
therefore go and join the Shakers, and devole 
myself to life-long celibacy. My friend, again, 
says that he thinks we should crucify no part of 
our nature, each being significant of use, and that 
the whole man should receive proper develop- 
ment; and so he chooses more freedom in this 
respect than I u to myself. 

Beyond a pron point, intellectually ant 
morally, every man is a conservative; the most 
radical of radicals is no exception to this rule. 
There is a step beyond which each individu 
chooses, or prefers, not to go. ‘There is # brin 
to every radical’s radicalism; and though ". 
may think it only consistent to ignore tha 
brink, and screw up his courage to walk right of 
it, yet he will take the plunge with n cold shud- 
der if not with an audible groan, Our very con 
stitution of mind and body, our temperament, 
our educational training,—these make every 
man more or less of à conservative, make bini 
iudisposed to claim or exercise more than a eer 
tain amount of freedom for himself. A man who 
never is "shocked" even at the honest and iin 
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cere freedom of another, is perhaps ns rare as a 
babe that does not prefer its mother’s milk to 
any other kind of food, Therefore we must be 
on our guard against this constitutional consery- 
atism which leads us, not only to put a check 
upon our own thought, feeling, and action, but 
also, almost unconsciously, to protest against the 
greater freedom of thought, feeling, and action 
of another. Let each óne eboose his own degree 
of freedom, graduully adapting himself to as 
large a liberty as he finds useful aud agreeable 
tohim—for unquestionably liberty is the only 
normal and healthful condition of every mind 
and body. 

But, now, to recur to the statement with 
which we began, let us remember that freedom 
must go hand in hand with fidelity. All free- 
dom bas its limitations. There is no freedom 
which is uot subject to law. The highest 
amount of liberty we can have consistent with 
(rath and right, is desirable; but nota whit 
more. There is n limit beyond which If liberty 
go it falls into license. Freedom without condi- 
tions fs fatal to peace, welfare, and happiness. 
He who tries to think the unthinkable, beats 
Lis brains out against the solid wall of logie; or 
he who thinks recklessly and fanatically, ülsre- 

ing the sober wisdom of experienced 
thought, turns his brain giddy In the thin air of 
nonsense. Ife who attempts to practise what 
$ really unsafe, unbenetieent, and infelic- 
itous, rides his hobby of freedom to his and its 
destruction. We live in a universe of laws, and 
it ia only wise to learn what they are and to 
seek to conform to them. We should seek to be 
free only to know and to be faithful to those 
lawa They command us whether we heed 
them or not; nay, they compel us to submit 
whether we yield them willing obedience or no. 
Free to obey,—that, and that alone, is the free- 
dom possible and good for us. 

But the question arises just here, Who shall 
announce the law that shall circumscribe free- 
doni in any ease; who shall decide what is true 
to believe nud good to do? Of course there is 
bat ove reply to this; nnd that is that each ra~ 
tional individual shall decide for himself just 
how freedom and fidelity shall coGperate in his 
case; each shall announce to himself the law 
that restricts his freedom. Yet is there no gen- 
eral rule which will apply to all; no average 
judgment of the limit belonging to individual 
freedom? I think there ia, and it seems to me 
to be this !— 

No person should claim or exereise freedom of 
any kind, the result of which is Joss of self- 
respect, or iufringement upon another's equal 
right. 

First and foremost, that is wrong to any man 
which tends to degrade him in his own eyes. 
He exiats for perfection; lie should not there- 
fore willingly keep himself imperfect, He is 
sacred to himself; therefore he should do no- 
thing which in his self-estimate lessens his per- 
sonal sacredness in any degree. In this particu- 
lar another shall not judge for him,—he shall 
Judge for himself; and whatever is not impure 
in his own eyes, whatever is not consciously 
velf-degrading, to him, so far, that is allowable. 
But he must be (rte to .f; he must be true 
lo his ideal self. The glory, actual or possible, 
with which his being shineth in his own eyes 
he must not by so much as the least spot or 
alain diminish. Let him keep peace with him- 
velf, let him be able to face himself at all times 
without blush or reluctance, and then he is the 
freest being in the universe; no bolte or bars or 
lawa confine him—nll things are his. Hla own 
verdict as lie goes along, passing from stage to 
stage of experience and growing wisdom,—al- 
waya docile, always hospitable to all men's 
judgments und opinions even of bimself,—Ais 
own verdict as he goea «long, 1 say, sball suffice 
him; that, and only that, is lis truest approval 
or condemnation. 


But the individual must think of others us 
well as himself. To others he must be faithful 
also, His truth to himself shall be consistent 
with his truth to another. He shall not claim 
more than he gives, In his relations with ev- 
ery other Individual he shall be as kind and 
considerate and conciliatory as a just, generous, 
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magnanimous nature can be. He will err least, 
probably, when for others he sacrifices himself 
most. He must, at least, alwaye pay what he 
owca, Reciprocity is a law he must not seek to 
escape from. It takes two to make a bargain: 
does it not take two to unmnke one? Pair play 
js a conspleuous element in social ethics, Let 
«lone is also another. We may not avoid shap- 
ing our course somewhat by the rule of the 
greatest good to the greatest number.  Utilita- 
rians in morals we all must be to some extent. 
By experience we must find out what theories 
and practices moat promote the general welfare 
and happiness, and what really do not I think 
we shall have to abandon, Somehow the indi- 
vidual's perfection goes hand in hand with the 
perfection of all. 

Fidelity to a and fidelity to a ure not 
these the very foundations of social ethics? 
Are not these alao the only natural limitations 
to individual freedom? May not all questions 
of individual and social liberty Le settled by the 
touchstone which tbese two rules supply? If so, 
then it becomes the claimant of freedom, more 
or less,—the radical, especially, who ix supposed 
to ‘shriek for freedom" loudest,—to put upon 
his banner the motto FREE AND TRUE: free to 
think all and to do all that is true to self and 
true to Man. A. W. 8. 

ä — 

COUNTRY VISIONS AND THOUGSITN, 


If one asked of (iod a revelation of himself 
which should give rest and peace to a weary 
soul, Which should express the eternal strength 
and repose of the Influlte Being and yet the 
varied activity and Howing life which make 
creation possible and keep it fresh and living by 
constant change, which should unite in one har- 
monious view the infinite and the finite, the 
far-off heaven and the present earth,—let one 
look from my window to-day, und see if Cod 
has not spoken as fully and clearly to the heart 
that ean receive his word as ever he did to 
prophets of old. 


* Afar off under the clear blue heaven specked 
by light fleecy clouds which but deepen its 
beauty, lies Mt. Desert Island. The mountains 
lift up their strong massive sides to the sun, 
crowned by the ancient forests, like ginnts sup- 
porting the world. So calm and stil it seems us 
if they had rested through ages of solitude, con- 
tent in the grandeur of their mighty being. A 
little nearer, the points of the mainland run out 
into Frenchman's bay, and I can trace the forms 
of the trees that clothe them with greenness 
and benuty, while the fresh breeze ripples the 
water nnd senda it up in lines of pure white 
foam on the sand-bara aud beaches which the 
coming tide Is soon to eover,—and which will 
flow on up to our very lawn, almost bathing the 
roots of the trees whieh skirt it, moisteuing it 
with spray und fog to deepen the color of the 
wild roses, and bring out the fragrance of the 
linnea aud the Seines of the wintergreen 
which lurk among its nooks and coverts, On 
the little hillock is the family grave-ynrd where 
lie the bodies of the beloyed wife and daughter 
of the household, —one gathered after n long life 
of usefulness, tbe other a woman in the very 
prime of life, and with such richness of gifts and 
nobleness of character that she remains a living 
presence and a minister of encouragement and 
strength to each new comer at this place, though 
ten yeurs have passed since she walked bodily 
here. 

And on the lawn as it is called (not as we will 
believe In affectation, but in affectionate re- 
membrunce by some early settler of a far-off 
English home), the hay-makers are at work, 
and the mounds send their rich fragrance to suy 
how sweet is toll, and that the great Creator of 
wil this beauty wanta the helping hand of man 
to till and dress the garden he has planted. 
Still nearer, put forth your hand and pluck u 
white rose In its fresh, perfect. benuty, und as it 
brings to you memories of by-gono days aud 
dear old gardens of childhood, and loving words, 
and voices long hushed and still, look up again 
over the graves on the hill-side, over the blue 
waters, over the dark green hills, up to the clear 
heavens above; drink in the influence of the 
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summer air fresh with the breezes of the sen and 

sweet with the aroma of the earth, and then— 
“Name it what you Wil,“ 

but let it ull steal {nto your heart and life, and 

it will reveal to you the meaning of many a 

dark hour aud many a hard struggle, and give 

promise of Infinite peace and fulness of life. 

Ro, like the psalmist, we may still “lift up our 
eyes unto the hilla from whence cometh belp," 
and find fresh revelation of truth as he did. 

E. D. 6C. 

West Garnpsnoro, Me., July 16, 1873, 

—— 
ARGUMENT VERSUN INSPIRATION, 


At the recent grand convention of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, from the 'Ques- 
tion-box" the following slip was drawn: 'Showuld 
we argue with infidels? Anawer.—We should 
talk with then kindly withoul argument." The 
infidels, of course, are (nmong others, partial or 
complete) ourselves. We nre the most unquall- 
fied and hopeless of them, and therefore to be 
spoken most kindly to, and argued with least. 
Reasoning has less pertinency with us than with 
any; Jess than with the Unitarians, for instance, 
who ure Infidels, but of a more equivocal stamp. 
We are the most hopeless, and, as being the 
most hopeless, are the most absolutely subjects 
not for ratiocination but for charity. 

I do not say thia in bitterness or sarcasm, as if 
the answer to the question propounded above 
were a confession that the Evangelical Christ- 
ian” had n weak case, and, in lack of renaon, 
must fall back on sentiment. No such eonfes- 
slon is made, ne such admission is acknowledged, 
That the “Evangelical” cannot cope with the 
infidel in argument, is indeed freely acknowl- 
edged; but argument is not accepted as the court 
of appeal. Argument is fallacious; argument is 
of the carnal understundlug-urgument is of the 
devil. Of course the infidel is stronger in argu- 
ment, belig under the instigation of the evil 
one who is the master of ensuistry, the prince of 
fies. Atthese weapons the “Christian” is sure 
to be beaten. He relies on inspiration; his as- 
surance is from above, through failh. 1leclaius 
direct revelation from the Lord, Ie is certain 
of his ground,—he knows; in the face of ar- 
iunient he believes. Though all argument 
were sguingt him, he would hold fast his con- 
vietion; nay, the more argument is against bim 
the stronger will be lis reliance on his Intuitions 
which are by the grace of the Holy Spirit, Tt is 
n merit with him to resist argument; for to re- 
aist argument is to resist the devil. As truth 
comes from the Spiril, so truth must be commu- 
nlented by the Splrit. The organ of the Spirit 
is not reuson but love. If the infidel is to be 
converted, love must do it: his Acart must be 
reached by the power of the Infinite heart, A 
single kind word, therefore, will avail more than 
all the argument in the world of speculation, 
The work of love is not (be it remembered) to 
soften, befog, or disarm the infidel,—to disarm 
him by attacking his weakest polut; it ia to 
convey to his spiritual nature tue regenerating 
grace of Christ. ‘To argue is weak; that implies 
a want of confidence in the Savior. Charity is 
strong. The kind word implies faith in the 
spirit, absence of confidence in the flesh. 

1 think the above is n. fair statement of the 
“Eyangelical’s"” position. Tt Is a elenrand strong 
one nstakeu by him, und ia in all aspects respect- 
able. It is n position taken by others besides 
the "Evangelical Whoever relies on infui- 
tion takes it, though possibly not after the same 
manner. He claims mn axeurance different in 
kind from that obtained by the philosopher, or 
manof science. Hesays: "I know; Jam sure; 
Isee; P feel." The Quaker says this; the tran- 
scendenlalist says this; the disciple of the school 
of the “Spiritual philosophy" says the same 
thing. He appeals to the sentiment, the con- 
xuiousness, the Higher reason, the interior sense, 
the immediate spontaneous eonyietion, the 
heart's perception of divine things. He says: 
„Oh, well, if you don't see it there Is nothing to 
be sald. The truth is Its own witness, and all it 
needs ls a pure henrt; against u alubborn heart 
it bas uo power." 

This notion that "unbellef" la of the heart, 
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that “infidelity” is moral, that reason is carnal, 
that the inward eye is closed by science, is prob- 
ably our most obstinate opponentin the war the 
rationalist Is waging against superstition. That 
is one of superstition’s strongholds. Hence the 
opprobrium attached to free thinking, and the 
unlimited swing given to free feeling,—as in the 
case of the Methodists, and other sentimental 
sects, Hence the horror of the rationalis or rea- 
aaner, us bis name imports; while the spiritual- 
lst, or emotional man, receives endless. com- 
mendation, Our faith is in reason, 08 being 
competent to render an account of the faith that 
is In us,—not in logic especially, or in learning, 
or in criticism, or in the matter-of-course under- 
standing ; but in thought. Everything that is to 
be justified, must be justified by thought, To 
substitute "talking kindly" to a man for talking 
convincingly with him, is an insult, a thing to be 
resented, Every bellef, even the most funda- 
mental—the most fundamental especially— 
must be brought to the teat of argument. The 
process will be a little rough at first, as all pro- 
ceases carried on by persons who have been kept 
out of thelr rights and are therefore disposed to 
selze them rudely, must bo. Subordination ta 
suceeeded by insubordination, servitude gives 
place to riot, But when capacilies are admitted 
and rights adjusted, all will go well. It looks 
now, sometimes, as if "nrgument" would tear 
beliefa to pleces; but in the end it will simply 
establish the beliefs that are vital aud true. 

The rule of "talking kindly" to infidels, in- 
stead of arguing with them, produces the Vol- 
taires and Palnes and Seavers, who answer such 
saponaceous overtures with a contempt whicli is 
natural if undeserved. Let reason be the teat, 
and reasoning the rule, and a more calm and 
philosophical method will be in vogue. The 
young Christians perpetuate the race of seofferz, 
create the class they fear und deplore. Their 
"good" talk caused the derision that honest, 
manly talk would never excite. Mind demands 
to be met wilh mind, not with feeling. Acience 
will curl its lip if sentiment comes into the fleld 
rolling its eyes und spreading out black-gloved 
hands. That, In plain speech, is nonsense; and 
will be received ns nonsense deserves to be re- 


ceived,— with cool silence. 
U. B. F- 
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THE HIGHER TRUSTS OF NATURAL KE 
LEGION. 


It was suid in a recent discourse upon John 
Stuart Mill, that “he died without fear of death 
and without hope of heaven." And I have 
never seen a more lovely expression of serenity 
and peace than that depicted upon tlie counte- 
vance of her who, finding no satisfactory evi- 
dence of immortality, yet in advanced years, 
while looking forward to the moment of life's 
petor aun with the utmost cheerfulness, penned 
these lines :— 

„Tin Thine to re-erente Immortal birth, 
Or seal Lhe Klum ber of the Nevermore, 
In thus resigning one’s sense of personality in 
uncertainty as to future conscious existence, but 
reposing in full trust upon the Infinite Unknown 
with undoubting faith that the order of the uni- 
verse in its entirety is perfect whatever may be 
the result in its individual details, there is an el- 
ement of the truly sublime, In the utter self- 
abnegation implied, there seems something far 
more grand and noble than in the Christiau's 
dy ing ecstasy, mingled ns it of necessity is with 
much of egoism, that now he is to be forever set 
free from trials nnd sufferings, that the limita- 
tions of his spirit are to be forever removed, and 
that he is now to enter upon the full ond eternal 
fruition of all which his most enraptured imag- 
ination can suggest of perfect joy and delight. 
And so, when the beautiful form which has been 
the embodiment of all that ls lovely nnd precious 
in the human spirit, is put away into darkness, 
&nd no certainty of continued existence comes 
to the bleeding hearts of bereaved ones, it isu 
loftier helght of the spirit—a sublimer trust— 
that can composedly and cheerfully commit to 
the bosom of the A//, with no usstirance of re- 
cognition again, that which was part of our own 
very existence, than can exist where the spirit 
is sustained by undoubting belief of n speedy and 
everlasting re-union in glorious mansions be- 
yond the por Surely, if there is a hereafter, 
o 

th e best it haa ages e right of participation In 
t which 

m faith 5 7 prompts to the exercise of 


t seemi 
old Calyinistic one which LY . the 


f Christian attainment; namely the 
— „in eas to be damned for tlie glory of 
iod." But there is this difference; that, in the 
one case, there in a far less rational and humane 
idea of the over-ruling Spirit of the universe 
than in the other. Yet it is pleasant to find in 
such diverse extremes a unity of that religious 
sentiment which exists in all human souls, 
variously wrought out as It may be in the diver- 
sified religions of the race,—thus forming a bnsis 
of fellowship among them all. 

No less striking is the difference between the 
common t of Christian and many a so-called 
infidel in their relations to the future than in re- 
gard to the conduct of this life, The former 
makes it his prime object to save his own soul 
for the fufure existence, in order that be may 
enjoy himself forever; the latter, not certain as 
to what la to come, labors for the known present 
to perfect himself and others here &nd now. In 
the words of one of this class: ‘‘Considering the 
welfare of each individual soul as part and par- 
cel of the universal welfare of the race, and that 
the Individual cannot realize his own most pri- 
vate unless he conseerntes himself to uni- 
versal ends, he seeks not selfishly his own good, 
but, without hope of earthly reward or expeet- 
ation of a heavenly one, he counts it a dazzling 
deatiny to serve the cause of spiritual emancipa- 
tion and free human development.“ 

Duly considering such mea ge who shall 
accuse those who make Natura! Religion their 
puide, of the want of an enthusiastic devotion 
which penetrates to the very heart of human 
welfare, and is based upon an exalted faith in 
the infinite and the eternal? 1 


—ͤ — mm 


BCLENCE—APIRITU ALINM. 


In Tite INDEX of July 26 is au article on 
"&elenee," over the initials "A. W. S.,“ by 
which it is known as the work of Mr. Stevens. 
I read it with interest, as I usually do his articles, 
He appreciates the narrow, external, and mate- 
rial defluitlon of science, and defines it os "our 
true knowledge of mind and matter, of the laws 
of the spiritual and the laws of the material uni- 
verse,"—which is far broader and better than 
the common idea. Indeed, while physical sci- 
ence is making great progress, and is of signal 
benefit, we are but entering the verge of investi- 
gation of spiritual science, and but just begin- 
ning to know something of the subtile, unseen, 
and permanent forces which mould and shape 
build up and dissolve, all material fornis anc 
substances. 

The greatest advance in that direction has 
been made by thoughtful and scholarly men aud 
women among the Spiritualists, with others of 
kindred views but not technically under tbat 
name. It was sald of old, The stone which the 
builders rejected shall become the chief of the 
corner;" so spiritual science even among those 
"whom scientifie men," ns Mr. Stevens truly 
says, "generally hold in fine disdain," will save 
the world from that materialism and atheism to- 
ward which science, in its present physical and 
inductive aspect, surely tends. The future path- 
way is toward materialism and athelsm, or to- 
ward a rntional spiritualism,—the first the result 
of physical science looking at the outward and 
transitory body of things, and disdaining recog- 
nition of the soul and spirit within all; the sec- 
ond the 5 triumph of a broader science 
which shall feel and know the central, creative, 
and inspiring soul, and shall begin, from within, 
to study the outward body, in man aud in all 
Nature alike. Of this spiritualism, the #nowl- 
edge (not belief merely) of n future life, of the 
return of friends from thence to us, and of their 
sweet communion tangible to soul nnd sense, is a 
part, to me and to hosts of others. I think, confi- 
dently and gladly, it will grow aud conquer, and 
be n great vitalizing element nnd ennobling in- 
fluence Jn the future, and will bring the unity 
and reconciliation of religion and science. 

And here allow A criticism, Mr, Stevens 
speaks of some scientists as dogmatic," refusing 
“co admit certain evidences, or indifferent to cer- 
tain mighty suggestions,” and as “relying too 
exclusively on what are called the evidences of 
the senses," ‘This dogmatic pride, this deafness 
to inner volces or truths, this relying on outward 
sense alone, are legitimate results of the half-sei- 
ence he so clearly shows up,—a science of the 
husk, not of the germ. But he spenks of such 
as "just as unscientific as Christians or Spiritual- 
ists, or believers in the supernatural (who would 
verify iniracles by eye and ear testimony)." 
Here, it seems to me, he fails tu see clearly. 
Christiaus, or supernaturalists, may have mira- 
— * verity i but eed » is a eves "eye 

M mony,” but only faith, that is asked 
for, and that blind enough. * C 
Spiritualists have no miracles to verify, aud in 
their pursuit of truth accept the evidence of the 
outward aud inward senses, the facts tangible to 
eye and ear and touch, and the verdict of reason 
and affection, of the &oul's wants and the help 
the senses give them, 

I cannot give detalle, but will call up only the 
memory of hours spent with one of the ablest 
and clearest lawyers, moet eminent statesmen, 
and moat thoroughly educated men in our land, 


nnd his cheerful acceptance of os 
don me, but I must ask for Welt and d Mr 


to be counted 


pista pi pea nate and take tes 
rom soul and sense; and su 
E: is not for us, NEMPE e 
ut I must stop, for there is un end 
matter; yet in a brief word like this 2 ee 
the pied of language and tlie "difficulty, iu 
small space, of making complete statements, 
Accept this therefore as suggestion and friend) 
eriticism. d 
(J. B. Brew 
Derrorr, Mien., July 27, 1873, vee 
— — -eM 
RATIONAL NURTURE OF CHILDRES, 


NEW York, February 17, 1673. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

Superstition has always been a great bulwark 
of sectarisnism, Were bigotry deprived of the 
power to influence the minds of men through 
their dread of the supernatural, the cause of liberal 
religion would be greatly strengthened, Buts 
long ns the mass of mankind are taught in early 
life to believe in the existence of angels and 
devils, and the occurrence of miracles, it will be 
more or less difficult to convince adulta of the 
truths of philosophy. 

In view of these fucts, it seems very strange 
that so many parents of culture and liberality 
of thought should entrust their children to the 
care of ignorant, fanatical servants, wliose con- 
versation not only abounds in bad grammar and 
slang expressions, but turns frequently upon 
fairy tales and ghost stories, Ought not the 
dawn of intelligence in the child to be carefully 
watched, and its tender mind nourished with 
the true, the beautiful, and the good? Why 
should it be taught silly, debasing fictions? 

The subject of the management of children, 
in respect to what they should be allowed to 
hear aud read, deserves very wide discusion, 
It should be deeply pondera by radicals es 
cially, ns It is the old leaven acquired in child- 
hood whieh blinds most men to the truths which 
modern thought has evolved. Full considera- 
tion of the matter may very likely lend to the 
following conclusions ;— 

1. No child, after he is old enough to under- 
stand what he hears, should be left under the 
enreof au raon uneducated or superstitious, 

2, Noe ht should ever be allowed to hesr or 
read anything about angels, fairies, devils, 
ghosts, or miracles, 

3, The attention of children should in neral 
he directed to objects of Nature more thau ty 
tales of fiction, however pure, moral, and enter- 
taining. RW. 


ACCIDENT TO A VETERAN BTATESMAN.— 
Hon, Jobn P. Hale fell in his parlor ia this city, 
July 22, and fractured his hip. He had beeu 
for some time iu feeble health, and there is no 
doubt just cause of alarm that the accident may 
terminate fatally, Although Mr. Hale hus beet 
in comparative retirement since hia return Tan 
the Spanish court, yet his public service was o ' 
nature that has given him an abiding place in 
the memory and affections of bis countrymen. 
He is now in bis sixty-elghth year. Three 2 
nfter his graduation from Bowdoin College x 
1827, he was admitted to the New Bane : 
Bar, and almost immediately took n prom s 
place in polities, In 1832 he was a meng d 
the State legislature, and from 1834 to} ‘cn 
trict attorney for the State. Then he Vous 
years a member of Congress, again in the " 
egislature, one term of which he was r ial 
nud during that time was elected to ue iw 
States Senate. Excepting an interv: M or 
years, he continued a member of the Sena * 
vixteen years, when, in 1805, he entered ufa 
four Meg. Mop here » United States 
Spain. The time o J 
particularly the portion of it spent in bag Sh 
will suggest lo many the stormy apd 1805 to 
brought to him. His grand opposition om * 
tbe annexation of Texas as a slave State, e 
brave fight in behalf of an oppressed 1 friend 
it obliged him to sacrifice position, anu cae 
ships, and almost everything but a f . 
will now be recalled by thousands. Wa : 
à little he gained much, for there is du 
philanthropist or patriot in the coun y liis 
whose beart beats quicker at mention y 
name. Their prayers will ascend witb o * = 
his failing im may not close too BU 3 
Dover (N. H.) Star. 


— — — — ot Nu- 
The flne ideallam in the explorations casts 
ture, by lens and prism and calculus, w inter- 


theologies into the back ground of hu 9255 
eat, is preparin the way fora religion of "X 
ions, whose Bible shall be the full word o 


man nature.—S. Johnson. 
l bM 
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A CHEAP OFFER! 


AUONPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, from 
No. 110 M lacinelve, will be mailed toany ad- 
dreas vo the prepayment of 75 CENTS, 


The INDEX TRACT NO. 7,“Compolaory Edu- 
ation," Is out of print, and therefore ordera for 
itcannot be lled at presont, But tt is Intended 
to reprint it before long, and all parties order- 
ing a COMPLETE SET will be furnished with 
it withont extra charge as aoon as reprinted, 

Addreen THE INDEX, 

Toreo, Orio. 


TOE GOLDEN AGE, 


Every Man und Woman who reads Tun INDEX 
ought to read also The Golden Age, edited by 
Theodoro Tilton. After fifteen years of oxperi- 
ence on Thè Judependent, Mr. Tilton two ycare 
ago cetablished, in the interest of more liberal 
thought, The Golden Age,—n Journal of bia own, 
to which he gives bie constant and tollsome 
attention, and which has already won a national 
repatation for honcsty, courage, aud brilliancy. 
Probably no other Journal in America is o 
widely quoted from, both by those who agree, 
and thoro who disagree with it. Unlike any 
other weekly paper, either in America or Eng: 
land, It ts unique and original In appearance, 
in thought, and in style, It abounds fu brief 
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A Romance From the German of Cant DETLEF, 
By M8., translator of * By his (wn Might,” 
“A Twofold Life," otc.  llinwirated. — Bvo, 
Paper cover, 75 conte. Fine cloth, $1,25. 
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and abou g In vigoroas and excitipg action. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


By an Eminent Journalist. 12mo, Extra cloth. 
$1.50. Short, pithy, and timely addressee, pre- 
sentingina condensed and eiriking manner 
the political character of England's most rep- 
reeentalivo statesmen. 

GONE BEFORE. 


Being a Manual for tho Bereaved. By ligsuY 
BoUruoATE. Extra cloth, Red edges. 2.00. 
» Tbe book la one of those specialties In which 

the writer has 2 1 established n reputation 

on both sides of tho Atlantic, and should bein 
every private and public library in the and."— 

Boston Globe. 

EVOLUTION OF LIVE. 

By Ununx C. CHAPMAN, M. U., Member of the 
‘Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
illustrated with numerous Lithographic Platen. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Extra cloth. $3.75. 
„The best general text that wo have ecea for 

readers who desire to know tho foundation, 

steps, rosulte, and reasons em zh in the latert 
ecientific theories.  —PAiia. North American. 


MINERAL BPRINGS OF NORTIL AMERICA. 
How lo Reach, and How to Use them, By. J. J. 


It door not pretend, or sock, or want to agree 
with lis readers, or with tbe general popular 
opinion, It Indslges in tho luxury of free 
speech. It has a mlud of lta own, and Ja some- 
\imes wrong—which makes it alt tho more novel, 
for it is almost the ouly Journal of the American 
pres» that ia ever wrong. But whether right or 
wrong, It is always good patured, and ever 
peljoyes in falrplay. It would be happy to 
make the acquaintance of the readers of Tus 
ispex; and though The Golden Aye 1s in no 
sonwe a rival to Tog INDEX, and docs not under 
take io do such a work as Mr. Abbot bas om- 
barkod npon, yet It ia fighting & battle for free 
thought in religion, and free epoech in politice, 
and de conaclentlously dedicated to the promo- 
uon of whatover kelpe forward tbu Emancipa- 
lion of the Human Mind. Anybody whu aub- 
scribes for Mr, 'Tilton’s paper will get something 
to think about, und more than the moncy's 
worth, Enclose threo dollars In an envelope 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


We consider Mr. Jameson as baviog done & 
most ure ful and needed work fn publishin; thin 
book. It might be read Ur G ono who takes 
the least Interest in the Chrietlan Amcndment 
movement, or any of Its allied questione, 1t in 
crammed wilh d 'ormation gs al Sint 1 
on tho general iesuce; and erery ge rni 
wih intense carne Fred Religious Index, 
Noo. 16, 1872. 

A meni y volume, s remarkable book, Mr. Jam- 
leon wrllee with eanestner and fervor. Wo 
commend tbc book to the widest posalble pe- 
ruan), belleving (hat itis «logularly calculated 10 
open men’s eyes and do thelr sonis permancnt 
xood,—Banner of Light, Oct. 12, 1872. 


Interesting, valuablo, ondtimely, It sbounida 
with important facte, No more important vel- 
ume has ben derued from (he press for many 
yeark.— Boston Investigator, Oct, 2, 18; 

THE RRLIGIOUS PRESS IS SILENT. RIG- 
NIFICANT | 


THE LIBERAL PRESB 18 REJOICING. 


ery day for the. past year, und wiih manifest “Dr. White displays great logical power aud 


acumen, and fearless rapples with tne objec- 

tions to the truth of revelation which are drawn 

from the teachings of gcology, astronomy, and 
ethnology,"— Jelan Globe. 
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Or, Gardenlug for Young Folks, explained in a 
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author of ‘Six Hundred liars a Year," 
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Ilioetrated. limo. Extra cloth, 

THE “ SPIRITUAL" DELUSION: 

Its Methode, Teachinge, and Effects, The Phi- 
h y aod Phenomena Critical! Xxamin- 
cd. By Pran D. Lum, author of ‘the Kany 
socia! Life of Man." iamo. Fine cloth. [21.27 
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Tho ** Early Day" In the Northwest. A Novel. 
Hy the Wulhor of ^ Walter Ogilby.” New Edi- 
lion, 12mo. 

A Romaniic and highly aitractivo narrative of 
ute in the Northwest during the period of the 
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advantage, A tendensy to eluepleeences al 
bight bse heen cortected, my animal spirits 


he Standard. Exrnsox & Parxsn, 81.50 
" Vnexcelled as a Collection ef Church 
Music. 
The River of Life, PERKINS & Bext- 
HET Newest nad Froshost of Sabbath 
School Song Booka. " P 
"heerful Voices, L. J. EXERSON. 
^ Very beautiful ‘School Song Look. 
Gems of Strauss. JonAN Strauss, 2.5) 
‘All tho beet Straues Music. 
Organ at Home, For Reed Organs. 2,50 
$00 most attractive plecos. 
y " Jar Instructors. 
wie o ts pan Piano, and Viollu. 
Emerson's Chants and Responses 1.00 
Dr. Streetor'n wolce Hullding. 1-0 
Bold every where. Sent post-patd for 
retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 
CH AS. H. DITNON & co. 
711 navy, N. York, 


have been raised In tone, and my elasticity of 
frame inetessed. , The senso of repose Jmiparted 
it quil as great as the etimulus,"—O, J, 
Frothinghan, 


Yor cireulars descriptive of Tux DUTLER 
Vtatrk Lier and V» apparatus, address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Manager. 


Principal Offiee, Park Dank Building, 2M 
Broadway, N. T. 


Brooklyn—158 Remsen Bt, connecting with 
Dr. Holbrook' Hooms, 180 Fifth Avenne. 


Viatiors lusiya weleomr; 
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Brooklyn Progressive Library 
170 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


WILLIAMSUURGH, N Y., 


ur to be rente out upon. the 


His. for ve un excellent &e- 


Library phin, 

a e Books, fr a well-known bigh- 
iy advanced moral and reformatory character, 

Also“ Weoodbull & €tnfiln’s Weck- 

" the “Banner of Light," and other 


Piberat Weekly nper». 


Hours- Él; lo. 12 o'clock à. M. and from 
is lock PM. dally, Sundays excepted. 


THE 


American Bath, 
NORTH-EAST CORNER 


17TH STREET AND IRVING PLACE, 


Enibraces the most comprehensive system of 
remedial agencie of any like institution In this 
country. In addition tu phe 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ORIENTAL, 
SULPHURETS, 
SULPRUROUS VAPOR 
FUMIGATED, 


MERCURIAL. 
IODINE, Erè.. BATHS, 


Treatment by Eleciricity and Magnetism re 
cotves pecial attention. 


Theee Bathe are select, and given edu 97 nnd 
arc administered in euch a way na to heultbfulty 
adapt themselves to cach individua] cuo of 


cither sex. 
PRICES oF Bar- From $1.00 to $3,00 
New Yonk, May, 1873. 


ENTRANCE Tu GENTLEMEN'S Batis. 
Irving Place, 


Darus, 
145 E. Lith Street, 


Entrance Tu Lapita” 


LECTURES bY 


Edward H. G. Clark, 


or TROY, X, Y, 


1. FISK; OR, THE CRIMES OF UUI COM- 
MERCE, (New Lecture for 1572-3874.) 


2. THE AMERICAN LECTURE SAND. 
i. OUR COMING REPUBLIC, 
(Lecture in Progress.) 


TERMS FROM $40 TO 680. 


NEWSPAPER NOTICES. 


Mr. Clark's “American Lecture Stand" is not 
only thoughtful and scholarly, hut ft ia popular 
and entertaining. Ho delivers It without refer 
ence to bie manuscript, in a clear, pleasant 
volce, with csay, graceful gestures. An ardent 
udmirer of Phiflips and Curtis, hie matter nod 
manner constantly suggest those great martor», 
No Onor lecture than the “American Lecture 
Stand" has been delivered in Albany this bca- 
von, and we heartily commend its author to the 
lyceums of the country às a speaker who will 
not di&appoint great  oxpectations, — Albany 
Journal. 

“The American Locture Stand" avu the best 
ofeatisfaction, Mr. Clark is a pleasant and at- 
tractive speaker, and will always be warmly 
welcomed npon the platform In Albany. —Alvany 
Argue. 

One of the best lectures given in Albany this 
wiater.—Llbuny Thee. 

Undoubtedly ono of the ablert productione 
that bave recently been offered to jocture- goers 
anywhere in thia country - Troy Whig. 

It lifts Mr. Clark at ande to the firat rank of 

` public lectnrers.— Troy Pres. 


It certainly meet* the requirements of We 
lectire- going public to à& creat a degree as any 
vimilar effort that we remember. Zlochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


Wo are compelled to way it in one of tbe most 
interesting, instrnctiveund entertalulrg prodinc- 
tions that have recently faljen under our notice, 
—9Huffalo Express. 

Unquestionably the best lecture we ever 
heard, fa the verdict of all who lletened.— Hen- 
nington Free Presa. 


Man y declara it to bo the best lecture of the 
course, Hen nington Danner. 


Mr. E, U. G. Clark's lecture Is comidered the 
best of the course, except, perhaps, Carl 
Sohurz's.—Hensington Correspondent of the 
Troy Presa, 


Not one of the beet, hut the very beat lecture 
of the ecaeon,—schuylerville Nera. 


WENDELL PHILLIP3 ON “FISK; ON, THE 
CRIMES OF OLR COMMERCE," 


Doar Mriced—Your lecture on Fisk is happily 
named aod iN treated. Lt was a rare 
treat to Jisten tolt, You will surely interest 
your audienecw. What better subject could s 
epeaker have forthe lyceum than this startling 
«cene and appalling nd which we ca 
your “Ringa”? All Burope banga breathices 
over (hat drama, Jt js the enlminntlon of all 
"'ocques!lle. feared for n», 
eubject de one of grave evou painful interest. 
You bave treated it skillfully; made a sketeh nt 
once tere and full, rapid, maeterly and wffect- 
ive; eure ſo command u profounder Interest 
than the moet sensational topic. While it iw 
full of augeertion for the thoughtful, tte bril- 
liant and striking coouch to charin the must In- 
diferent audience, It will do much to keep the 
Isceum where it belonge—ivstruction and edu- 
cation, na Well as Interest aod u«mmsement, 

vare, KNDELL Pulis. 

Epwanp H. G. Crank, Tnov, N. Y. 


To Americans the 


Agents Wanted! 
$5 10 $20 wir working peo 
ple, of cither sex, young or old, make snore 
money at work for ue in thelr apare N e 
all the time than to anythin; else. Partic 
Frec. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Mc. 


— — — — 
G. L. MEN DERNON & CO., BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. ; 

Money Jonned on short. time, or for u term o 
1e. . unlueumbered improved farms, at 12 
per cent, per annum, interest net. Interest pay- 
able annually. A d bis Sater of we 
and recording mortgage 
collect and Emit Pay part cf the U. S. frevol 
charge. 

RxrxüENCES— Fira National Bank, McGregor, 
lowa; Glicbriet & Co., McGregor, lowa; Firat 
National Bauk, Austin, Minnesota; City Nation- 
al Bank, Chicago, lilinols; Allen, Sicvenue, & 
Co., New York City. 


"THE GLERUY A SOURCE 

DANGER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLIC." 

Second edition more elegant thau the first, 


Firet eold within four months from the time tt 
was issued. 


OF 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Price, mnelin, tige peepold - - $175 
Gilt edge and Aae. Lilo — - - 200 


PAMPHLETS: 
“America’s Focs," slugle copy, 10 cente. | 
“The Clergy and our Common Schools," sin- 
gle copy 10 cents. 
$5 per hundred. 
Address all orders to 
W. F, JAMIESON, 
10 &. 141 Monroe St., Chicago, Ii, 


wm. Dibblee, 
LADIES' MAIR DIENSER, 


564 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


Hae removed from hin store: Iu the 
PIRST FLOOR, 


Where be will continue to conduct bis bustier 
lu a.) ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, 
CHEAPER than horelofore, in consequence «f 
the difference in his reut. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS 


And everything apperialning to the business 
will be kept on Fand and mude to order, 


DIBBLEMANIA for #ilmuleting, JAPONICA 
for vouthiny, and the MAGIC TAK SALVE for 
le the growth of the hair, coustantly ou 

and, 


Covsultalion on dikenses of the Scalp, Mun- 
22 Wednesdays, and Fridays, from a. a, Ul) 
F. u. 
Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


Or FLESH BEAUTIFIER—!he only pure and 
harmices 1 ever made ſor the com- 
lexlon. No lady should ever bo Without |t. 
Jan be obtained only at 

WM. DIDBLEE's, 


BY Broadway, N. Y | Ujpesinirs. 


“The sketches Jurnish precisely what ia necdedt 

for u correct comprehension af existing and pos- 

ae affairs in France, "—N. A, and U, &. Oa- 
" 


“Just the kind of Information to meet the pop- 
ular fuquiry, written In «o bright and renda Bie a 
style, yet withal vo scholarly nnd eugacious,as to 
unito the fascination of narrative with the eoli- 
Alty of hfetory."—Jnqwtrer. 


JUST PUBLISUED, 


The Leaders of France, 


OR, 
The Men of the Third Republic. 


A werles of 26 biographical, historical, nud 
charactor sketches of Thelra, Mae Mahon, 
Gambetia, Casimir Perier, Duc De 
Broglic, Duc D'Aumnie, D'Andiffret 
Lu nier, Dumure, sod the prominent 
Frenchmen of the present (Ime (supposed to havo 
been written b: ranville Murray, credited ae 
the author of "The Member for Paris"), reprín- 
ied from the latent Kngllieh edition, Cloth, ex- 
tra, mo, Price $1 78. 

“A collected republication of the very bril- 
liant und well-inforsued sketches which have ex- 
clted much attention and. epeculation on thelr 
Appearance in the Dally News, and led meu to 
aak whether there could be on the English press 
two men with opportunity and ability hike those 
of the author of "The Member for Pals“ # 
Snch brillinnt and &agaclous eketches wil] be 
real very eagerly; the. charin and value of moit 
of iheni are thai they are historicos 
yortralte,— HH Quarterly Revie 


“A brilliant series of short he 
pinaster Review, ened PUO 


Bible Revision. 


The History of our English Bi- 
ble and its Seven Ancestors. 


Au Istoric) Plea for Revivlon. By Rev, 


TuEADWELL, WALDEN, Ather of Bunda: 


School Prayer Book, r., Kc. Imo. tinte 

Paper. Cloth, xtra epew ere cues 
PORTER & COATES, 

TUBLISHERS, 

Philadelphia, 


$1 25 


THE INDE=. 


LADIES! 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and 100 Yard Spoole, 


AND THE » 


Eureka Button-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spoole, 
AME THE BEST IN USE. 
For Sale at all Trimming Stores. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent. Interest, or 


Investments in Real Estate 
In Chicago and Vicinity, 


if judiclonely made, aro tho best and safest 
modern of employing capital, The old 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY 


ERNST PRUSSING, 
143 Randolph Nt., CHICAGO, 
(Established 1553) 


Guarantees perfec! title and ample eecürity 
lu all its Real inte Loans, 

First-class mecurities alwaye on hand, Inter- 
est and e collecte without charge. 
Real Estate Inyestmenta made on com- 
mission and on sbarcs ; (axes pald, &c, 

Orders of capitalista and real cetate owners 
reepectfnily solicited. 


Ironinthe Blood 


TITE PERUVIAN 
BYLUP Vitalis 
nnd Enriches tho 


Blood, Tones up tho 

Byetem,Dufkds up tho 

Broken-down, Cuns 

bee Debit 
psy, De 
Drs 


ints, 
„Hus 
kee 


ung, healthy, and ha: 
fnvalids cannot reasons’ 

Cuutlon,—Bo miro 
That "Peruvian By in Ub 
Pamphlets free. Bend Lr on BETHE W, FOWLE 
& SONS, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. For salo by 
druggteta generally. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR 1873, 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, Enron, 


WII! endeavor, not only to malntaln He. preeent 
roputation as 


UNN OF THE BRET WEERLY JOURNALS OF 
Religion, Literature, Science, 


and Art 


Now published In this country, but to futili, 
more completely than ever before, its part of the 
work of aupplylug the American people with the 
Best Thonght om the Highest and 
Most Vital Themes 
Of both general and particular Intercet.jn all de 
partmenta of human life. To this end, special 
Srrangements have been entered into with able 
writers and correspondents to keep the columns 
of Tis Lineman Cuntetian snpplicd, during the 
year 1878, with apleseant variety of good aril- 
cles and letters on the most stirring topics of the 
day. 

Tho several departments of the paper—FEL- 
LoWsilir oF Tir Semit; Urk ÜosTRIBUTORS ; 
Sone or THe Timec, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED 
Auris; Org Lirznany RECORD; EDITORIAL; 
Tus Week's Nzwa- ECOLE ARTICAU, POLITICAL, 
AND GENERAL; ConnESPCONDANCE; Oum Bors“ 
AND Ginta; Oun ScigNTIFIC Recony; Tug Fine 


_| Amrs—will each receive tho epeclal care uf the 


gentlemen and ladies under whore charge they 
have been placed; aud no chori will bo spared to 
provide A WEEKLY FAMILY JOUR- 
NAL Worthy of the Patronage of 
American Homes. and of the En- 
lightened Nincteeth Century. 


Price of Subscription, 63 per An- 
num, Payable in Advance. 


Upon application by letter, epecimen copies 
Will always be rent free. 


Jos. N. Hallock, Publisher, 


T, O. Box 5695. 
1H Nassau Streot, Hew York City. 


INVENTOR AN! 3 
Black's Patent Toterehan no RETOR d 


Rittod to the Eyesight so as Ere wn 


anuals of 

athematical Instruments 
icroscopes, 
agic Lanterns, 
eterological Instruments, 


Physicai Apparatus, 


Profusely Iortrated aud pri 
address on receipt of e to 72 
JAMEN W.QUEEN & to. 
924 Chestnut t., y 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Mention that you saw thie in Tae Inbxr. 


"ay, 


A GREAT OFFER.—lorace 

Mon, 48) Brosdway, New York, will . 
100 Pianos and Organs of firet-clasa makere 
Including WATERS’, at exiremely low prices 
for caxb, or part cash, und Valance in 
monthly payments. New 7-Uctave fret-claps 
Pianos, all modern improvements, for Ma 
cash. Organe, $55 to Stb. Doublc-Hced Organe, 

$100; 4-wlop, 8110; B-stop, $125 and npwarda. 
WATEHS' CONCERTO PARLO URGANS 
arc the most beautiful iu style and perfett in 
tone over made, The Concetta Stop te the best 
ever placed ín guy Urgan. It js prodoced by a 
third set of rede pecullarly voiced, the effect of 
which in most charming and vou! -atírring, 
whlle {te imitation of the Human Voice tn $a 
perh. Terme liberal. Tiinsiraied Catalogues 
malled for onc «emp, A liberal diecoont,to Min 
latere, Churchee, Sunday-Schools, Lodges, eic 
AGENTS WANTED, 


THE 


mall 


pursuits) are desired in all 

parts of the country to 

represent this reliable com- 

pany. Our plans of Insur- 

ance are simple, popular, 

aud honest, 

Address 178 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 


INS. 


co. 


Are You Going to Paint? 
THEM USB 


The Averill Chemical Paint. 


THE WARDSOMEAT AMD MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
FAINT. 


Corle Lese, and will Outsoear any other, 

Uen. G. R. Smith, Sedalia, Mo., wrltes;—" Two 
ceat» of ‘Averill’ covered better, snd looked 
finer, (han threo coats of Lead and Vil, with» 
coat of varnieh thereon, J would not agaln ute 

and Ol! were it given lo me.“ 

Levi Shaw, Trustee of tho Soclety of Quakers, 
Mr. Lebanon, writes:—" The bulldings painted 
with the Averill! White Paint somo three and à 
half years since, I have examined, and found Ii 
retaina tho gloxe nearly if not quite as well se 
when iret put on. It fe the best palnt we bave 
ever used.“ 

ES Sample card of beantifil colors, and e 
commendatious frum owners of the Haut rert 
dencés tn the country, furnished free, by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT co., 


32 Dorling Sip, New York, 
and 118 Buperior BL, Cleveland, U. 


THE f 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


Tur OL rer Iteronn JoURNALIN me Unien 
BTATES, 
Is published 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
AL 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASE., 


Dv Jostan P. MENDUR. 
Evrrap Br Horace SrAYEN. 


y, een 


Price, $3.50 peranoum. Single C 22 


Cents. “Specimen Copier sont, on recel 
Tg- Cen Stamp to pay the postage. 
— 


The "INVESTIGATOR" is devoted lo the I 
eral cause In Religion; or, In other won al 
Untverv#l Mental Liberty, Independent ies of 
discussione, discarding Li rey pared 
what never can be known, ſi devotes ite colum. 
to things of this world alone, and leaves, rh 
naxt, if thore be one. (6 thoes who hasc fare 872 
fis unknown shores. Believing that it fe! 15 
ty of mortals to work for the Jae 
morta, it contince disell to things of (his 
ürely. It has just entered 1e d ye 20000 
fora support from thoee who sre fond of eer 
reasoning, good reading, reliable pews, Mi" 
dotes, science, art, and a Beef! Len for sis 
Reader! pleace zond your eubscriplon ting 
monthe or ond year; and if ero" Is con- 
with the way the “INVESTIGA with OF 
dncted, wo won'i ask you to continue 
any longer. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. : 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Voutume 4. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, AUGUST 16, 1873. 


Single Copies Flve Cents. 


Wnorz No. 190. 


List OF LIBERAL LEAGUES, 


ar. Loms, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President: J. Gallion, 
vice President; P. A. Lofgreen, L. La Grille, Secreta- 
ries; E. K. Thomas, Treasurer, 
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Secretaries; J. : RA 
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little by Little. 


BY A. W. BTEVENS. 


kley, Secretary 


The nomenclature of science has divided the 
universe into two parts. One it calls the mac- 
roeosm, or the great world; the other it calls 
the microcoam, or the little world, ‘fhe macro- 
eom, or the great world, includes the large, 
bulky, extensive things of Nature,—the moun- 
tains, foreste, rivers, seas, and starry skies. The 
microcosm, or the little world, Includes Man— 
who is really a very small thing among the im- 
mense works of crestion—and all those lesser 
forma which grade from Man all the way down 
to the most minute and infinitesimal. 

These eyes which were given us wherewith to 
look out upon the external universe, are like two 
doors that the Divine architect has cut in this 
material frame which encloses us, and has ar- 
ranged them upon such pliant hinges that, at 
our will, they are thrown wide open, admitting 
us freely to all the bounteous scene and vast 
realm of beagty which has been prepared to 
charm and instruct us. It is our happy privi- 
lege to go &nd come through these faciie gates 
of communication, and bring home across their 

id, from our widest wanderings, vast 
treasures of fact. aud suggestion which we can 
renew and increase as often sa we wish, and 
keep in constant store for our present and future 

eue and support. 

ut these eyes of ours, though so wonderful an 
invention of the Divine mind, are yet very small 
and insufficient means of communication with 
that immense outlying region which the uni- 
verse in all its available scope unfolds to us. 
They are but as pin-holes In a sold wall, through 
which in vain we strive to get more than a 
meagre and most partial glimpse of the enchant- 
ing scene beyond. Our naked vision must be 
clothed with human inventions before we can 
dee far or wide into the domain of the infinite. 

But man is an offspring of the Divine, who in- 
herits the highest inventive genius for supplying 
his own deficiencies, All his senses complement 
each other, and conspire together to extend and 
enlarge thelr functions. Give man a place to 
plant one foot, and he will soon make n place to 

ant the other; thus stepping out along that 

ne of progress which leads into and through all 
mysteriea, all knowledge, all achievement. 

Among the most wonderful Inventions of man, 
wherewith to aid his natural faculties, are the 
telescope and the microscope. These nre eyes to 

ls eyes, quickening and intensifying his ordl- 
o vision in an almost miraculous manner. 
un of these instruments gl ves us the long view; 

è other gives us the close view. By the ald of 
the our eyesight is indefinitely extended; b 

9 aid of the other, ít ia contracted but Intensi- 

| One ſe a new door opening into the mac- 
Ton: the other is anew door opening into 


the mlerocosm. Applying the one, we stretch 
out our vision far into Infinite space, following 
the distant track of the planets and beholding 
them make thelr magnificent rounds ; detecting 
the remote juxtaposition of the stars, and sur- 
prising the coy moon In her very unusual act of 
stepping full across the pathway of the sun's 
vlalan. fe the other, we suddenly arrest 
and recall the wandering and diffusive habits of 
our visual organs, and concentrate them upon 
the near view; and, lo! just beyond the thresh- 
old of our range of aight we discover a new world 
opem. to us, full of infiniteaimal creations of 
the existence of which we had not dreamed, 
and by the wonders and beauties of which we 
are btway astonished and faacinated. 

He who has used either of these remnrkable 
nids to sight, has hed an entirely new point 
given to his perception of Infinite wiedom and 
power. m ae who has eas looked 

roug e microscope, has eyes opened 
to the otherwise incredible variety an kill and 
delicacy, and, withal, minuteness of the Cre- 
ntor'à work. He is impressed as never before 
with the Divine conactentíousness ; with the in- 
finite patience, earefulness, nnd fidelity which 
the Divine intelligence applies to the doing of 
the least things, &nd to the carrying out of the 
smallest i a of its comprehensive plans. 
By the ald of the microscope we discover God 
right in the midat of his secreta; we penetrate 
by it Into the 8 hia great work-shop, 
and behold the beginn of things, the minu- 
tise md his AM e And gen — 1 
greatness of the Divine power is display 
the smallness of its u We observe that 
it does not create things all af once, and lu the 
mass, but gradually and increasingly—little by 
little. After consulting our ml , we 
know that this world Is not one solid, homage 
eous lump or ball, but that it is com of in- 
finitesimal atoms, rather loosely held together, 
with spaces between all admitting alr and mo- 
tion; and that with infinite care and labor the 
Divine mind bas brought these Into such deli- 
cate relations, and keepa them so, well balanced 
between independence and Interdependence. 
When we look at & foreat, all grand and great in 
ite serried assemblage of huge trunks and wav- 
Ing branches, we know that each tree is a bun- 
dle of fine molecules which God has bullt up in 
successive layers and circles and spiral columns; 
and that the whole forest iteelf ia really a collec- 
tion of delicate pollen that once waa floating in 
the alr like so much dust, but which now 1s de- 
jontat in this majestio and impressive form. 

he microscope reveals to us, t hy. tb Ma 
clan's wand, the minute anatomy of every tree, 
ahrub, plant, flower; indeed of every body lu ex- 
letence : and shows that each is a sum of many 
atoms, every one of which the Divine band has 
touched, nging it from distant quarters and 
MEORUM AE with tender care in connection with 
others. {thout the microacope, the botanist 
especially would be all at loss, for he would 
searcely know anything of the structure and 
composition of plants; but with this wonderful 
instrument he is able to explore hls domain with 
faithful minuteneas, to track the deity to his 
most obscure Bag placè; and to follow him as 
he retires from all ordinary vision and ensconces 
himself in the minutest seed or germ, there to 
work hia finest wonders of creation, and thence 
to project and construct all forms of animal as 
well as vegetable life, : 

This revelation of the special and infinitesimal 
operations of God is à most remarkable and im- 

ive one, It shows us that the great Creator 

oes not scorn details, does not despise the day 
of small things; but, on the con „that it is 
in the very littleness of hls crestlons that he dis- 
plays his skill and care and wisdom most mark- 
edly. I know of no better religious Instruction 
that any thoughtful person can have, than that 
which A sure to be found in the microscopic 
study of the works of Nature. Do you seek for 
miracles to impress you ?—here they are in pro- 
fusion: miracles of Divine wisdom, power, * 
tlence, and consclentiousness! You will find 
them In the leaf that rustles to your feet iu the 
autumn, or that sparkles with brilllauey on the 
overhanging bough in spring. You will find 
them In the tiny seed resting and riding on the 
bosom of the wind, which deposited here pro- 
duces mosses or ferns, deposited there produces 


Mammoth trees aud furests. You will find them 
in the delicate meii of the flower that holds 
up ita fragrant cup under your window, and in 

e hardly less delicate anatomy of your own 
hand chat reaches forth to pluck it. Ry auch 
study you will find that God has never been in a 
hurry to do things; that he has never hasted for- 
ward to secure and grasp results, but has delib- 
erately and patiently come at them by “here a 
little and there a little." By such study one 
will be reminded of the debt of pu we owe 
to the grent Friendliness for the smallest and 
commonest blessings, because it has taken such 
care and pains to produce them for us. One will 
be led to see that a really appreciative and 
thankful soul will ize the goodness of God 
in the least as well as In the t of things; 
that, while it will be thankful to him for the 
lustre of the morning and evening sky, for the 
glories of the golden day and tbe mellow benu- 
ties of the silvery night, for food and raiment, 
for friends and family, for prolongation of life, 
for the inward sustenance of hope and faith— 
that, while it will be thankful for these teat 
things, it will not forget aleo to be thankful for 
the life-giving air that blows from the hilla and 
the sea, for pure water tbat trickles from a 
thousand hidden springs, for the sweet shape 
and hue and odor of the field and garden flower, 
for the fringed gentilan that mod blooms 
along the road, and the common thistle that 
gov by the wall; for all, indeed, that the 

vine mind has bestowed ils thought and care 
n. tenetur small and insignificant that 


may 

And it will be exceedingly fortunate for one, 
if one learns from such atudy to emulate the In- 
finite example; to despise not beginnings, to 
acorn not ai things; in all one dares and 
does and hopes, to work and wait with patience 
and rance, being satisfied to advance 
little by little, and being not satlafled to execute 
anything except in the spirit of fidelity and 
devotion. 

How well it would be for all those who set 
out In life with business ambitions, if they would 
learn to be content with little things before 
they snatch at ones; to make progress 
slowly and gradual 1 and not with rapid and 
enormous strides! It seems as If every month, 
almost every week, brought some new account 
of a m ided and criminal man who has 
haated to be rich, who haa sought to clutch the 
prize of fortune by other than honest and legiti- 
mate means. Not little by little has he been 
willing to aceumulate honorable wealth, but by 
rushing Into the vortex of speculation, by driv- 
ing his craft under full sall down the a ippery 
rapids of embezzlement, deſaleatlon, and breac 


of trust. The insane and utterly foolish desire 
to live fashionably, and to have one's name 
ranked among the highest Incomes, is more and 


more luring men on to business rashness and 
fraud; and unless the atrong tide of this ambi- 
tion can be somehow changed, our commercial 
life seems deatined to become hopelessly corrupt 
aud corrupting, and the honest banker and 
merchant and trader to be known only os by 
anclent tradition. Money is very useful and 
riches very desirable; but all the gold in the 
coffers of men and the mines of the earth can- 
not compensate for the loss of manly integrity 
or compare for a moment with the worth and 
value of true and noble character! 

Well will It be also if those who are laborin 
to educate, improve, and reclaim mankind ah 
keep iu mind that patience and perseverance are 
Indispensable qualities in workers and doers of 
good, The human mind and heart, in moet 
cases, respond but slowly to the word of Instruc- 
tion and the hand of reformation. Not totally 
perverse or depraved is —＋ of man, pot 27 

raved and perverse eno o require the ut- 
— pate steadiness, and faith in those 
who are striving to lead and guide It for good. 
But “continual dropping wears away the atone,” 
and gentleness and firmness combined will 
overcome the moet obdurate and obstinate wil- 
fulnees and indifference. Learn a lesson of those 
workmen who renew and brighten stained and 
weather-soiled granite. With their strong but 
finely tempered instruments they pick and pick 
away on the dark face of the bard surface, not 
seeming at first to make much im 


p or 
. echange, yet gradually, though slowly, ohipping 
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off the objectionable festure, until at last all "me 
solls and stains of years have been removed, 
and the whole structure stands forth as with 
renewed nnd brightened look! So, let those 
who are working on human character to im- 
pee and benefit M, continue to apply thefr 
yedj-direotodt and rj anal efforts — not too 
couple and nervously, leet Wey hresk nud power 
instead of renovatiog, lt gently und steadily, 
ngain snd again; amd n re as thi contact of 
water sod ale willy the solid eoutinent gent and 
ehunpe ie napoi ferm. tine to time, just m 
amely will kind and pormevering treatment tol 
on thv mast Hardened and stubborn timan un- 
ture, and produce t H alteration nini improves 
meat. 

Liükewiwe nut. the teachers of new truth, and 
af xound but unpopular doetrine, take this lesen 
to imere No stiperstition, or prejudice, or error, 
gives way aus aod all at ance; [t fias to be 
literally Imeked ro pieces, atl its roots eub one 
by one, bere it will Unter to its fall and yield 
(Ge wll of the Mund to better growths. ‘Truth 
doe not travel by telegraph or express, but 
gos an foot plodding iw alow nnd tollen 
war, urti ing at ite goal by eradcal stages, nnd 
oem coming In all unbernlded by any preemd- 
ing demonstration, Most men Wo not pasily 
Gan their belut, do not take readily aud 
kindly to the new, but. dling tenaclously to the 
oli—to thowe beliefs thes inberitel from the 
past, to thom which nre nppros ed by popular 
tradition aud r«peetable custom, It is well on 
«xni aecounts Hiat His le so; for If all men 
were passemu with nau insatiable desire for 
uwre oovelty and change, there would be no 
ability in our thought and bellef, but eridernees 
and chaos would prevail. The old s venerable, 
and abould not be raflely treated. The new 
should be admalttod ont when it brings healthier 
aud richer Wih amd better conditions, nnota- 
üous od nome only when llwy can be 
brought snd supported. by cool Judgment, calm 
raflection, ond sound reasoning. But the order 
of Neture la that, fe due time, the old Ao] gire 

ay lo the bew. The purpose of things by nns 

uta, progreso, ‘he world of mutter 
dows not stand still; It is always advancing. by 
lngroes to fuller and fairer development, The 
world of mind, wr thought, does not. stund still— 
eéunuot—Dut ever t» progresing to gruuder out« 
losk and nobler peonehwion, Though the pro- 
grese of frutla le slow aod gradual, ib je uevortlie- 
[oms eure aud. steady Nothing und nobody ean 
stay it. It has sen nnd uneen auxllinrjes, 
Not ody Inspired. mn speak t, but Te wini» 
whisper i£ iin mue Hips of. Uie meka pei nnd 
tell Ui, the ature wound I along (iere eternal 
wbyst hut it up in prisons, abd it realy 
Wrongl bars 2nd holt; driee 15 inio obsrumity, 
and il Ashes forth [le meret fron the darkest 
«corner; bun u (roni tho pulpit, and jt springs 
to ine platform pues Ic from the qyilatinrm 
npd it fols a velbiele aud voiee Po the ninni- 
peosmul pras; hound i} down whi peormeeutien 
of every «wi, and when you think yow have 
axtermüunted amt dau bt Bo? dos immortality 
ourwite you, and it claw in à naw pinci 
Muto’ Vie comun of froth ls like Use oning 
if slay Nut sil of ante does the dazzling an- 
tora breuk upou «sur imiprepanst viel; bit 
MigbuUy, at Hast Homil us Warhiiu Iu a gentle 
cleaned? Hurt said so purplinie ef xe eastern 
wy; Chen, nne by one, It lights ite famine 
torches nud haws the borizoóu with Meir necu 
malaiiog glory,—until, little by Titla all the tar- 
of bills nre hindlod with morning's beacon Tires, 
Tue üuermediutée valleys unroll their panorami 
s3 the ark neie fro dut mariin eti uae 
new day is cope Whun the un, #purning the 
beat hindeniiss, manih up bis glonoveand Un- 
wapeded way And so the Tull wad day ot 
Hiat. urrives, nud it sm sines Lo illuminate 
(he world. timus overeone tha wight of donis 
sauce bY degrees, nnd gradually dispel ihu dark- 
nas of »hnpeetitiob, — Hut Uit opposition h 
piled ngnkast the winds and tit barriees be env 
med a» high aa pddened men imn roar tun 
itx e Will Fund (ie Harte Bue, and Hos day will 
Ureak at last oll oar ann ll The tenth 
Alty aud uat pyrevall ! 

Uu more, (ile loson of Urde by tittie would 
be poudered bY tows ario are strivit far solr 
(mproynineni and peefeetion, lowly and tofl- 
Polly iè Lol) pollu wak wrought wit We hne 
fo take Ollree) View 28 We lind eureolves, and irati 
Hiat polst of departure wark our eur Wiehe and 
best We wen fad great Milie nou detente of 
Character to l very well, they are 
be obstacles which wa CE set-otresecb we. | 
e ur, awr, they are tie eed Aul rus 
materials whioh we unit bandle, shape, ani 
Iusblon, working then Juba the editio of enr 
4pruung Nargen Any attain grand ond 
Worthy we vat: uffond fo cote nt Earonih min v 
e goat diffcoltin Wee alm io exaltodt 5 
"lit of w DUN eon) who amire fore perfeeuun ? 
What hindzanoa ù TUINN, Mind . thit we 
ioe Hare und Dvwreine ns Wwe nimu phat 
who — ids, Be patient mud pw" rap, you 
heb tact Ms apie ny nul em Pret 
*oma ; bo uate B UO vty -— ang tails 
"m it ynu w w gam K Niue, though. not 
though you bave lal A tho leut, tars hearl, 
cure ihlu mall Aavored Weeku ygd monte tà 

good Al! good. you nre an the 
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o, and will arrive there sometime. And 
pie hg diminution of faith In yourself. Car- 
dinal among your bellefs be the bellef In the 
high dignity of your own origin and destiny. 
Children of the gods are we; and amongst them- 
selves shall they make place for us when the 
Olympus of our aspiration shall be won. (Climb, 
then; and be content to climb slowly, if but 
surely, 

Blowly but continually does the coral insect 
strive, adding mite by mite to his submarine 
mass, until at length the surface waters are pen- 
etrated, and there rises upon the topmost wave 
anew continent whose foundations are far down 
upon the floor of the great sea. Bo rises the 
manly or womanly character, by daily acere- 
tious of strength. pinche gene — epi 28 

ure desire, every unvoice , 
Patient walting helpa to build up the moral edi- 

ce and add stability to the whole. And then, 
when strength of experience and effort is 
gained, though all the waves and billows of this 
uneven life surge and beat against it, it stands 
secure; for {ts structure Is firm and lasting, and 
its foundationa rest on a rock that may not be 
moved. 

— que 
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PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VAUL'S FATHER. 


When the father of Paul Gower ürrived in 
New York, and, taking a hack-carriage from 
Pier No. 1, North River, near the Battery, to 
the Astor House, was shown upstairs to his son's 
room, he proved to be n tall man, looking at least 
ten years older than his real nge of five-and- 
forty, and sufficiently like the young man's late 

nndfather to both surprise and affect him. 

Ve have all met such family resemblances; like 
and yet unlike, insomuch that it is difficult to 
decide whether the similarity or diversity is the 
reater, Thus John Gower inherited his father's 
arge head, bold features, and deep-set blue eyes, 
while a premature’ tendency to baldness iu- 
creased the general resemblance; and his voice 
was, at times, curiously su tive of the old 
gentleman's : but there ihe likeness ended. In- 
stead of the hnle, placid, almost venerable face of 
the one, with Its fleshly curves and comfortable 
English plenitude of cheek &nd double-chin, the 
other's countenance exhibited the inevitable 
contrast effected by his long course of American- 
ization, both of climate and character. His 
eomplexion was sallow, bis face seamed and 
worn into sharp, nervous lines; without being 
attenuated, it looked flabby, and the anatomy 
of his head was too plainly visible beneath its 
covering, a peculiarity rendered the more con- 
8 by its size, and by the looseness of the 
skin, which formed wrinkles about the corners 
of the eyes and mouth, He seemed a handsome 
man run to seed ; and one who might have im- 
proved his appearance by brushing his hair, ty- 
ing his neckerchief carefully, and adjusting his 
suit of black into something like harmony with 
his large-boned and rather looee-jointed figure. 
Probably alittle of the slovenliness of plantation 
life was perceptible in this negligence. His 
straggling, grizzled beard, growing mostly under 
his chin, and half tucked away behind a crum- 
pled shirt-collar, imparted additional unconven- 
tionality to his aspect, and he had a nervous 
habit of plucking at it by the ends. Altogether 
he impressed Paul oddly, though tenderly—this 
strange father, whose claim to the title was p 
apparent in his countenance; and who, shaking 
his son by the hand for a long time, asked if he 
would have known him, and called bim “sir.” 
Paul was too agitated to reply. 

‘The meeting, in fact, involved some inevitable 
awkwardness to both. They were very kindly 
disposed towards one another, and for that rea- 
son shy in expressing thelr feelings. , too, 
had previously rehearsed the interview in his 
own mind (as we are all apt todo on extraor- 
dinary occasions), and in part resolved on the 
course of conduct that seemed most appropriate, 
with the usual want of calculation as to the be- 
havior of the opposite party, which commonly 
necessitates an entire change of programme. 
On both accounts, therefore, they were too self- 
conscious, and by so much the less capable of 
yielding to the natural, spontaneous emotions of 
the moment. John Gower manifested most 

rturbation—I have sald that Paul resembled 

is dead mother—but was hardly less master of 
himself than his son, who would have liked, in 
the words of Scripture, to have fallen on his fa- 
ther's neck and kissed him, but was afraid to 
risk the impulse; shaking hands nama such 
an inadequate thing, under the cJreumstances. 


————— 


What with the one's shameface 

bility, nnd the other's difdence. in mee 
claim which, it might be supposed, he bade 1 
mitted to lapse from long abeyance wore, 
expired before they could converse together free. 
and naturally; when it was with ain ly 
fication that Paul heard himself addressed m 
out the slightest assumption of authority—sa i- 
hia father recognized his right to be met on 8 
terms. Habit is a great . e 
man had been so mercilessly and so recent] 

henpecked by bis sharp old grandmother. — 

I shall omit John Gower's inquiries abou 
her and his daughter, and kindred topica; ala 
Paul's answers. The doctor (we may as well 
give him bis professional title, as in America we 
always use it) had of course been informed of 
his father's decease, by letter; and of his will 
with respect to which he now exhibited the um 
dissatisfaction which had characterized his 
brothers and sisters In England, but more free} 
expressed. Indeed, he frankly admitted that it 
was & great e to him, fer reasons 
unexplained; adding, however, half-cynically 
that he might have expected no better fortune, £ 

"I shouldn't have cared a red centa worth 
about the money, sir," he said, “if I hadu't ned 
of it, as I shall proceed to inform you. Tye 
a surprise for you, and perhaps a mighty diss- 
green le one. Instead of owning a fine planta- 

on in Louisiana, I'm now within a few thou- 
sand dollars of being na poor as Job's turkey. 
Aren't you disappointed ?” 

Paul was more astonished than anything else, 
and said so; hia father regarding him, in the 
meantime, with marked attention. 

"Do you know anything about the Misis- 
Bi 7 e continued, afler lighting a eigar and 
EN ng bis son one—precious articles apparently, 
for they were separately enveloped in a kind of 
cocoon of dried tobaceo-leaf. (Notwi 
his curlosity and intereat in what waa coming, 
Paul received this token of equality in man 
with a sensation of pleasure.) 

rein little," the young man answered. 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you. One of ita i- 
arities is a habit of changing its bed on brief no- 
tice, or none st all—making short cuts acrom 
the innumerable bends and loops and twists and 
twirls by which it wriggles its way for three 
thousand miles down to the Gulf. On the map 
it resembles a rattlesnake in convulsions; and 
if you look close enough you'll find plenty o! 

laces marked ‘false river’ where it bns aloughed 
ta skin. In these feats it thinks nothing of 
slicing away a plantation or so, especially from 
= concave m of the pak, and iE 
lake in its place, or making n present d 
thousand A acres to your opposite neighbor. 
Well, that's preeisely what happens at Bur- 
zard'a Bend, Carroll Parish, Louisians. It is an 
extinct locality—wiped out, air. You may go 
over my plantation in a boat, or a steam- 
er, but in no other manner, It is all ander 
water.“ 

Panl thought of the emigrant in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, on whose farm that element varied 
from four to six feet In depth in the dry — 
and waa quiteunfathomable in the wet; but 
nothing. His father went on in the half-banter- 
ing tone often adopted by men who are, or who 
consider themselves, ill-used by fortune, 

“Sts just my luck, sir. When I was with Ley 
army in Mexico I nearly died of the romito b 
fore L got a chance of doctering others; — 
given over and left behind at Vers Cruz, — 
only rallied iu time to come up with & 2 p 
bullet, after Cerro Gorda. At Callao, an earth- 
quake and the small-pox combined to ibe 
business as a photographer. My store was burn 
down three times in San Francisco (though we 
didn't think much of that, there), and 2400 
found a nugget worth twenty thousand po 
in a hole, just after I had a doned it. i 
now the Mississippi drowns me out of — 
and of course Bs niy father — 7 might Tess 
hel me, it's indefinitely pos 5 
do dl it. If I turned undertaker, I believe 
folks would leave off dying, just to spite T 

Paul smiled at this rather lugubrious 
antry, asin duty bound, and the doetor | 
“You'll wonder I didn't mention this t mae 
up in my letters, as there was plenty o C d x 
well, sir, it was pariy on your ACO at find 
looking forward our arrival, and co aie 
it in iny heart to h nder your coming, "d 

leked up enough to make me pretty sure 
like & change, even deducting the we E 
perm mand ,That so, eh? well, I'm 
1 reckon AA " 

He had bean pulling at his beard and wach 
Ing his son's face nervously, as if bet Paul's 
some expression of dissatisfaction. Bu crede 
countenance spoke his obligations no less than 
words, his own lighted up with pe 
lnughed aloud, patted the young — 
back, and again shook him by tbe x boy! 

"That's so, eh?" he repeated. as. 
You're not sorry to snap granny's opr ree woll- 
and go ahead on your own hook ins ho" He 
try? I guessed sa much. All ut ea cigar 
took one or two appreciative pulls a d I don't 
and continued, confidentially : An feel like 
mind telling you, besides, that I did m wee 
confeaaing to him that’s dead and gone ofi. 1 
poor again, I knew what he'd thin 


w what poverty means in England, sir, from 
AF expen ence, So I sold off the hands and 
what was saved of the cotton, and went to Or- 
leans to walt for 1 — I might have had my 
share of a pretty liberal subscription raised by 
friends and neighbors—they’re warm-hearted 
people down South, sir—only I didn’t care about 
accepting it. There were others who wanted 
the money more than I did." 

The young Englishman experienced a inomen- 
tary impression that his father's independence 
conflicted oddly with his matter-of-fact allusion 
to the ‘domestic institution” of the South (it 
was before his countrymen had learned to listen 
complacently to defences of the same), but nat- 
u did not give the CR utterance, 

"Here's the Picayune," Dr, Gower resumed, 

ucing a newspaper, with a full account of 
the crevaaec, in lt; you can read it at your lels- 
ure, and learo bow your chance of becoming n 
Louisiana planter got nipped in the bud, or 
mud, which is nearer the literal truth. I hope 

ou are not very much disappointed, It's an 
easy life, or would be, if it wasn't for the niggers, 
who worry the very soul out of you with their 
laziness and deviltry, unless you've a heart of 
stone to deal with ’em—which I haven't. But 
we won't talk about that now, as of course 

‘ve read Uncle Tom, and think em angels 
and us av Let's get on with my story. I re- 
solved to wait your arrival and then decide what 
todo, rather juclining to Texas. Well, just be- 
fore this, news came"—he touched the band of 
crape encircling his bat—''Wheeler turned up 
witb the information that he was going back to 
Europe to make his fortune. When there he 
dropped in for a big thing, a. contract to run 
new lines of railway in Rusela, under some 
baron or other, of whom he tells extraordinary 
stories, und who is opening up the country like 
all . A great country, Russia, sir—es- 
pecially for Americans! Finding that I waa 
looking out for something, ho proposed that 1 
whould accompany him as surveyor, taking Eng- 
land by the way, which would give me an oppor- 
tunity of &topping in on all of you. There was 
only one difiiculty—you were coming and I 
had determined not to prevent you. owever, 
aa Wheeler's departure wasn't immediate (he 
wanted till spring to complete hia preparations), 
Thad only to hold ou to make sure of meeting 
you in New York. So I concluded to accept. 
And we shall start on Saturday." 

He rose, jerked the ashes of his cigar out of the 
open window, reatored it to hia mouth, put one 
foot in the seat of his chair, and, resting bis el- 
bow on his knee and bis chin on lis hand, gazed 
athla son more earnestly than ever. 

It's the best thing I can do," he said, twlating 
his beard, ‘Now, a4 concerns yourself. Would 
you like to stay in America, or go with us to 
Rusgia 7" 

The idea of seeing Kate again so soon and un- 
expected! y,—of returning, not to old slavery and 
the house near Hampstead Road, but on his way 
to a new life and strange experiences iu an alto- 
gether unlooked-for direction, accompanied by 
(this adventurous, half-cosmopolitan father; 
whom he must otherwlse part with in tlie very 
* of their acquaintance, flushed Paul's 
cheek with excitement and pleasure. There 
passed before his imagination & kind of mental 
panorama of the us Impressions which make 
up our conception of Russla—a colossal St. Pe- 
lersburg, a bizarre Moscow, interminable roads 
stretching away over vast steppes and solitudes, 
and ornamented with gulde-posts like barber's 
signs; soldiers, serfs, nnd nobles; a bearded and 
booted and furred population, drinking tes-lem- 
onade out of tumblers, or gambling, or bein 
drilled or knouted ; with ice, Bleigha, wolves an 
bears thrown lu, ad libitum. Moreover, he 
could not help thiuking of what "the fellows” 
would say in Sobo Square, when he walked up- 
stalwm into the old “tailor's shop” again aud in- 
vited them to dinner. Influeuced by such vain- 

lorious fancies, he replied eagerly that he pre- 
erred sharing his father's fortunes; only It ap- 
peared strange to come all the way to America 
And then go having seen so little of it. 

“Well, it does. And T should hardly have let 
you, perhaps, if I'd reckoned ou your returning 
right a I want you should do what's best 
for gomme f, besides consulting your own inelin- 

Ds," 

His father's gravity of manner at once checked 
Paul's enthusiasm. ‘You think, sir," ho sald, 
"that I had better remain here?“ 

“Well, if 1 answered according to my own 
wishes, I should gay no. A man isn’t kuocked 
about in the world às long as I've been without 
feling lonely at times, and finding it hard to 
part from his own flesh and blood after he has 
seen nothing of it for years, and Just resumed ita 
&cytaintance In the shape of à young fellow like 
yourself, My boy''—the speaker laid bis brown, 
Yeluy hand upon his son's shoulder—''don't mis- 
— me. I took some precautions through 
Vheeler to insure you the means of coming to 
‘ne, If you wanted to, which may suggest how I 
Wished! iL Now we are face io. face, thank 
Jou!" (they shook hands once more) und If I 
Propose a separation, and a speedy one, though 
w fora time, It isn't for my own advantage. 
Rond (bls Ruslan business you must be guided 

Y your own judgment. 7 go because notbing 


— 
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better offers, here or anywhere; and a few years 
more or less, among the Muscovites aren't of 
much consequence in such a vagabond life as 
mine—especially when there's a chance to roll 
up a ig of roubles. Maybe my luek il alter; 
though, considering it's me, I shan't be surpri 

if the bears tear up the rails or bolt the theodo- 
lites, But with you the case is different. If 
Jot go, It'll be for a holiday, that's all. There's 
no reason why you should, except beuring mo 
company ; and perhape some against it, which I 
shall be perfectly honest in stating. You are 
oné-and-twenty, and have got your own living 
to get—at least for the present.” Now the ues- 
1 Whether sud ae betler pitch right in 

without w 

abouti th * mating nny time 
Paul's Russian vision faded away as rapidly us 
it had arisen, and, though rather. disappointed, 
he protested hia willingness to abide by his fa- 
ther's decision. The latter went on. 

"Here you are in a country where everybody 
van get a tiving and a good one—where the con- 
ditions of existence are altogether easler than 
elsewhere on this planet—take right hold of 
something and stick to it; that’s my advice. If 
T think different, however, only say so nnd 

engage a passage out for you with myself 
and Wheeler Orrow." 

It Was so candidly, so earnestly spoken, that 
Paul could only reiterate his former assurances. 
The doctor was evidently gratifled and warmed 
into inerensed. confidence, 

“My boy, I don't want your life (o be a repeti- 
tlon of mine. Whether it is my fault or not, 
I've never been permanently auccessful—wbleh 
is the test of merit all the world over. There 
are people (mostly well-to-do ones, I've re- 
marked) who don't believe in good or bad for- 
tune—will tell you it’s all your own doing, anil 
of course their deserving; but I can't help think- 
ing if that's the rule, Im an exception, Now, 
Ive sometimes suspected that I'm like the fox in 
the fable, who had so many dodges and twice 
the number in a bag, but was gobbled up by the 
hounds for all that, while the cat ran up a tree 
and was safe, Do you be RN to one 
ides. It's the surest plan, like Napoleon bring- 
ing all hia forces to bear on one polnt and ham- 
mering away nt it, Bee the blockheads there 
are who get on solely by perseverance. It doesn't 
want brains," 

These truisms sounded unpleasantly in the 
ear of the young man; he thought them hard aud 
worldly, nnd their subject recalled hls grand- 
mother's not very dissimilar exhortations, He 
had reflected very little on the art of success in 
life and his future career (except lu connection 
with Kate Sabin), aud had indulged in indefi- 
nite expectations of freedom and independence, 
which his father's speech seemed to throw cold 
water upon. It was like saying work“ to a 

dung fellow bent on a holiday. Perhaps n 
atent consciousness of needing such advice put 
a sharper edge on it. What followed, however, 
made him ashamed of his feellugs. 

“I want you should feel you are independent 
and fighting the world on your own hook as soon 
as poesible. When I landed in New York, four- 
teen years ago, I had twenty dollar sball 
leave you a thousand. You'll write me, of 
course, regularly ; and as long as I've n cent it’s 
yours, You'll look around and amuse yourself 
awhile, as is but natural, and then buckle to at 
something. I wouldn't ho on the spree first, if 
I was you, and knock down all my money— 
though that’s the thing one might naturally ex- 

t from the way you've been brought up in 
ngland." 

Paul started and blushed aud laughed, but was 
more delighted than ever with his father’s free- 
and-easy confidence. He declared his good in- 
tentions, and bis readiness to undertake life 
without the thousand dollars. 4 

“Well, I believe you; and," with n smile, “I 
shouldn't give you up if you did kick up your 
heels a bit before settling down as a good square 
trotter. Some people can't work as long as 
they've got any money aboard; the knowledge 
that they must sink or swim fs their only incen- 
tive to exertion. Pitch ‘em into deep water, 
neck and crop, and they'll strike out like Tritous. 
Others learn best with a life-preserver, which 

ou'd better have in case of accidents, I want 
ineive you a fair start, my boy. I suppose we 
shall come out all right In the long run, when 
my father's money drops in—though God forbid 
the old mother shouldn't live as long as she 
wants to!—but its best to take nothing for 
granted. The banks where the property ls in- 
vested may burst up, or somebody invent a new 
water-gna Just to kill the shares. mo you'd better 
sail In at something. I don't know what kind 
of a prospect New York offers for architects 
‘again Pau) was reminded of Martin Chuzzlewit], 
cpm they're always tearing down and building 
up here, and have more fires than 1 
vept California, it ought to be first rate, We'll 
ask Wheeler aboutit. If it won't do, try some- 


I lye. lie sure you're right, then go ahead 
es ketis motto. Have you seen A Deeler 
yel?" 


“He hus been 
cted to return 
here when you 


Paul auswered in the negative, 
vut of town,” be said, ‘but is ex 
to-day. I Was thinking of going 
came.” 
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"Let us walk then; we can talk as we go," 
Accordingly Paul put on his hat and Bocompan- 
ied his father, the pair c ng Broadway and 
tha Perk a ue ection of Nassau Strect—a« 
ocality with which the young man waa desti 
to become very famillar hereafter. TA 


"in GERMAN PENAL LAWS.— This is tho text 
of the new German law ngalust the liberty of 
the Catholic clergy of that Empire:— - 

"We, William, by the grace of God Iing of 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany, declare 

“I. That no Catholic priest ean publish any 
disciplinary law or act, excepting for matters 
urely religious and concerning diber the secn- 
nr or regular clergy. 

^2. No priest csn iutlict or publish any disci- 
plinary penalties on account of the fulfilment, 
ou the part of any individual, of the laws of the 
1 however contrary these may be to priestly 

neta, i 

“3. No priest cau publish any disciplina 
penalties to be inficted ou individuala of the 
Catholic faith, either for or not voting at public 
oe 8 to circumstances, 

J. No priest can name an mon by name 
in their publication of Aera penalties, T 

“The violation of thes lowe will be punished 
by the fine of 1,000 tajem, asd by imprison- 


ment of not les lwo ista, Moreover, th 
culprit can be ene hy s verment trom 
the exercise of Jije —Jf⅛; s nclorgyman, What 


is here decreed for the Catholic’ priesthood Is 

equally applicable to the clergy of all other de- 

. — 

The meaning o tiw is, that uuy atte 

ou the part of the bishops and clergy io pa 

munieate or suspend persons belonging to the 

Old Catholle party, and who unlawfully exer- 
be 


cise thelr «lice in Cotliolie: ahun hes, will 
punished by iwo virs linprisonment, and by 
the heavy line above mentona SA that if B 
priest ne ou Ohi Cyutbolie sard preaches 
heresy, hf» sujrorivr mite interfere v ithout in- 


curring the risk of bemg locked up in the dun- 
geon for his pains.—Lrovklyn Catholic Review 
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PRIVILEGED PROPERTY. 


It seems a sufficiently direct and clear deduc- 
tion from the principle of “equal rights for all 
and favors for none" that all property not owned 
by the State should share equitably the burden 
of taxation for Btate expenses. No matter to 
what uses exempted property may be devoted, It 
enjoys the protection afforded by the State, and 
ougbt to pay honeatly its proper proportion of the 
cost of such protection. Asan abstract proposi- 


tion, it would be difficult to dispute the justice of 


this position. . 

Yet there is iu this couutry a very large 
amount of privileged property, receiving the 
protection of our laws, yet contributing nothing 
towards defraying the expenses of sustaining 
and enforcing them; namely, property devoted 
to charitable and to ecclesiastical purposes. The 
total value of the former class we do not know ; 
but the total value of ecclesiastical property thus 
exempted in the United States from taxation 
was in 1870, according to the census report, 
$354,483, 581. 

Take, for instance, the city of Brooklyn. 
There are bere 239 church edifices, valued at 
$9,080,000; and the annual taxation on this 
property would amount to $338,600, There are 
also 60 elergymen's residences, each of which Is 
exempted from taxation to the amount of $1500; 
and the aggregate of revenue thus lost to the 
city of Brooklyn is $3,150. Churches and cler- 
gymen's residences together, the sum of $341,750 
is thus annually donated by the city of Brooklyn 
to the Christian Church, the whole of it being 
raised by taxation from the community at large. 
For whatever ie remitted to the churches must 
be paid by somebody; and thus, by insisting on 
thelr own unjust. privilege of exemption, the 
churches contrive to make every tax-payer, 
whether Christian or Jew or "unbeliever," pay 
his money annually to their own support, and 
thereby defeat the provision contained in most 
of our State Constitutions that no one shall be 
obliged to support any form of publie worship 
involuntarily. 

Is it any wonder, then, that u Catholic priest 
should recently deny publicly, lu the columns of 
the Washington National Republican for June 
26, that the separation of Church and State is an 
American principle? He says: In this country 
there has always been an established church In 
the sense that the government recognizes relig- 
ion toa certain extent. This is manifest from 
its past legislation exempting chureh property 
from assessment.” To this argument the editor 
of the paper very pertinently replies. So far as 
the National government is concerned, the only 
legislation exempting church property from tax- 
ation, except a few casey of special remission of 
duties on articles imported by individual clergy- 
men or congregations (such ne religious books or 
church bells), is an act passed by Congress on 


— ͤ T— — 
ing to barmonise It with tha ae 1s 
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June 17,1870, under the supposed influence of 
Jesuit lobbying. The reasons for this suppoel- 
tion are partly to be found in the fact that the 
Catholics own one fourth of all the church 
property in the District of Columbia, and that 
with their characteristic shrewdness they have 
put It into the shape of real estate which ls rap- 
idly rising in value, and which will make them 
within ten years richer than all the other de- 
nominations combined. When, consequently, 
this bold correspondent. of the Republican de- 
clares openly that “religion has a primary im- 
portance over clvil liberty," meaning thereby 
the Catholic religion, the great danger of such 
disgraceful violations both of the letter and 
spirit of the United States Constitution ought to 
be faithfully pointed out. It la marvellous that 
the liberals of America should be so inattentive 
or blind to the rapidly multiplying proofs of a 
spirit of encroachment which manifests itself ou 
the part of the Church in an increasingly for- 
midable and menacing manner. We call spe- 
cial attention to this act of Congress of June 17, 
1870, a copy of which has been kindly taken for 
us by a Washington friend :— 
UHAT. CXXXI —An Act exemptiug from Turcs 
certain Property in the trict of Colum- 
bia, and to amend the "Act to provide for the 


creation of Corporations in the District of Co- 
lumbia by general Law," 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
pesage of this aet all churches aud school- 

iouses, and all buildings, grounds, and property 
appurtenant thereto, and used in connection 
therewith in the District of Columbia, shall be 
exempt from any and all taxes or assessments, 
national, municipal, or county. Sec. 2. And be 
it further enacted, That sav banks may be 
organized within the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of section four of au act “to pro- 
vide for the creation of corporations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by general law,” and the limi- 
tation of twenty years provided for in said sec- 
tion for the existenve of corporations created un- 
der and by virtue of the provisions of said sec- 
tioun shall not apply to corporations formed only 
for the purpose of life insurance. 

Approved, June 47, 1870. 

We hope that every liberal paper will copy 
this act with appropriate comments, aud thua 
help to give the widest publicity to à dangerous 
innovation upon the most precious principle of 
our religious liberty; namely, the complete sep- 
aration of Church and State, There could be no 
greater peril to the perpetuity of this Republic 
than to see Catholic influence as powerful in the 
lobby at Washiugton as it has been for years in 
the heart of New York politics, Let it be 
promptly rebuked at the next session of Con- 
gress by the unconditional repeal of the obnox- 
ious act; and let the States all imitate the ex- 
ample thus set by refusing any longer to permit 
any species of privileged property to shirk its 
fair share of the public burdens. 

Cheering signs of an awakening to the neces- 
sity of action in this matter, ou the part of the 
public, are to be noted here and there. The 
Boston Liberal League recently voted to devote 
its energies for the present towards a repeat of 
the law exempting church property from taxa- 
tion.“ In this enterprise we extend to tbe 
League our most cordial sympathy and what- 
ever ald It may be in our power to render, 
Governor Woodson, of Missouri, recommended in 
his annual message that church property, which 
is taxed In that State, should be exempted, say- 
ing thal “he supposed none but heathen would 
oppose" the recommendation; but the measure 
failed to receive sufficient support even to be re- 
ferred to à popular vote. In the Pennsylvania 
legislature a church tax bill was recently under 
debate; and although prompt action was taken 
by the Presbyterian ministers of Philadelphia, 
who appointed a special committee to present 
their protest to the leglelature, and declared that 
“such taxation would grievously oppress many 
churches, and iu all cases require such an in- 
crease of pew rental as to make it impossible for 
many worshippers to continue in possession of 
their seats,” it is said that the cause of justice ia 
likely to triumph next winter. In Wisconsin 
the same agitation Las been in progress for some 
time; and in other places it is evident that the 
people are becoming aware of the gross Inequal- 


ity of taxation to which they haye 

long. It is a subject to which we HN 

eur often, until there shall be no such = 

privileged property, 
—— 


TUR INEVITABLE CHRISTIAN NARRey, 
NESS, x A 


thing ax 


Rey. W. H. Spencer, of Haverhill, Maa, 
preached a sermon not long since, the object of 
which appears to have been to eet forth the mor- 
al superiority of the character of Jesus of Naz. 
areth over that of all other men read-or livin 
The sermon dopbtless deserved na it received ix 
compliment of publication In the Haverhill Buy. 
tetin; but ns THE INDEX was not favored with a 
copy, I have not had the pleasure of perualng it. 
The editor of the Christian Register, however 
was more fortunate. He received the sermon 
and read it; and it wou his approbation to auch 
a degree that he discoursed of it thus: 


"We have read it witb lively inte 
great satisfaction. It was a od — i 
preach, and a good sermon to hear; earnest, vig- 
orous, manly, amd Christian. It makes us fec] 
sure that we are at least a thousand miles nearer 
to Mr. Spencer than we supposed we were." 


In a later issuc the Register gave some extracts 
from this sermon, sufficient to show how highly 
the author exalts Jesus among men, and what 
an immense claim he makes for him as wm- 
pared with all other good and benevolent men 
in ancient or modern times. 

But it isnot now my purpose to discus the 
sermon itself. At present I remark only upon 
the delight of the Regiater over it, and what 
that delight signifies. What is it that stirs iu 
the breast of our venerable Christian contempor- 
ury such “lively interest and great satisfaction”? 
Is It that the author of the sermon in question 
is himself a very excellent man; that be lives 
in the town of Haverhill and does à great deal 
of good there as a preacher of truth and right- 
eousness, going about among his fellow-towns- 
men and blessing many lives with his weekly 
and daily ministrations; that he advocates 
everything that tends to promote good morals in 
that community, and general virtue aud intelli- 
gence among Its people? Surely this isome- 
thing to rejolee over, aud to wake the desire in 
all true hearts that every town in Masachusells, 
and every town all through this land today, 
might have such a living benefactor in its 
midst, ready to instruct its inbabitants wisely, 
to counsel them judiciously, to encourage them 
when they do right and warn them when they 
do wrong, to be a kind, loving guide to ils chil- 
dren, and a warm-hearted, sympathizing friend 
to its suffering and sorrowlng ones. Is this the 
fuel in relation to Mr. Spencer which makes the 
editor of the Hechiater feel so near to him, and 
commend him so highly? No, not at all. 
The fact that lifts the jacket of the Register with 
such an expausion of Its heart's delight is, that 
Mr. Spencer has delivered a eulogy upon the 
life und character of Jesus! Mr. Spencer is 86 
radical, and as n radical lie was supposed by the 
Register not rightly to understand or appreciate 
Jesus, While the Register was thus supposing 
Mr. Spencer to be estimating Jesus inadequately, 
it felt, we do not know how many thousand miles 
away from him, but at least onc thousand. Mr. 
Spencer was just as good a man, and in his com- 
munity just as great n benefactor, before he pro- 
nounced this eulogy upon Jesus as ue is ince, 
and the Megister knows this fact very well 
And yet Mr. Spencer's own goodness his own 
beneficenve, his own usefulness, were vot sum- 
cient to bridge the difference between him aud 
the Register, to draw its gründfatherly heart 
out towards him, and make it regard him with 
“lively interest and great satisfaction.” But 
when Mr, Spencer takes occasion to intimate 
that lis estimate of Jesus as a man isuot s low 
one; that, on the contrary, he him a 
the best man who ever lived, and fll to be the 
spiritual leader of all other men—then the Rer- 
ister feela the distance between itself and Mr 
Spencer lessened by a whole “thousand miles; 
it stretches out its arms to him and folds him t 
its warmest embrace. r 

But, as Artemus Ward used to say, “why i 
this thus?" The simple fact is (and it can now 
no longer be denied or disguised) that the Regis- 
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ter bas & shibboleth ; and that shibboleth is, 
‘Praise be to Jesus!" Whoever shouts that 

slogan the Register regards with ‘lively 
juterest and great satisfaction; whoever does 
not, no matter how good or how useful he may 
be, It feela very distant from him, The “man of 
Nazareth" is tho Jegis/er’s "man," and it is 
more jealous in guarding his personal reputation 
than in guarding the Intelligence and virtue of 
any community in Massachusetts. It would 
rather have Jesus pralsed than good morals in- 
culeated. It would prefer to have the attention 
and affection of a people called to and fixed 
upon the merits of a very good man who died 
two thousaud years ago, than to have their at- 
tention and affection directed to goodness itself, 
and to a live impersonation of it in thelr midst 
to-day. Deceased good men the Register thinks 
are more venerable than living good men. It 
would rather the memory of past virtue should 
be preserved, than that devotion to present vir- 
tue should be kindled and promoted, 

The fact ls that the Register, although a very 
liberal Christian, bas yet a creed, That creed 
is, “I believe In Jesus as the Christ." The Reg- 
fater’a fellowship is not broad enough to include 
those in ils "lively interest aud great satisfac- 
tim” who do not accept and advance this creed, 
I do not say this to blame the Register, but only 
to state a fact. The Register ls one of the 
Christian party, and as euch it is bound to be 
loyal to Jesus. Jesus ls its Master, its Savior, its 
Lord,—in its view the only rightful Master, Sav- 
jor, and Lord of all men, To keep the memory 
and veneration of Jesus alive, therefore, muat be 
more important in its eyes than anything else. 
Its narrowness jn this respect is only the inev- 
Itable narrowness of the Christian confession. 
With all Christiaus foyalty to Christ Is before 
al things else. To the Christian's eyes Christ 
eclipses truth—Christ i» the truth. A good life 
is not so Important to the Christian as faith in 
Christ —Christ is that life. To walk in the way 
of daily righteousness is a smaller matter to the 
Christian. than to “stand up for Jesus’’—Jesus 
the Christ ix that way, 


Olwerye and mark, then, the inevitable 
' Christian narrowness. 
A, W. 8. 
———ů— 0 


"THIN CHURCH I8 OPEN ALL SUMMERB." 


The list of Sunday advertisements In the New 
York papers fa beautifully short in dog-days. 
The churehes are closed, except the Catholic, 
whose constituency remains in the city all sum- 
mer and needs as much care in hot weather as 
in cold—perbaps more—and the Episcopalian, 
which cling to the tradition of continuity. 
Among the churches that advertise thelr ser- 
vices, a few continue to proclaim their willing- 
nem to be patronized in July and August; ad- 
ding, perhaps, the notice that they shall be wil- 
ling, in all eveuts. Conspicuous among these is 
the new “Church of the Disciples,” I may be 
uncharitable, but to me the remark has an un- 
pleasant savor of virtue. The aunouncement 
bus the sir of saying: Look at us; here we 
are, Our nelghbors are taking unhallowed va- 
cations. They have gone away to enjoy them- 
velyes, leaving not only their own spiritual 
wunts but the wants of their fellow creatures 
unprovided for. Thelr ministers are cooling 
themselves on the mountain-top, or disporting 
lhemselves in the oveau wave, improving ‘the 
season’ in Loudon, amusing their idle hours in 
Vienna, or making excursions in Switzerland. 
We are at our pout; our doors are open. From 
vur desk the Word is spokeu; from our gallery 
the cholr dispenses choice music; in our temple 
the sacrifice is uninterrupted, and souls are 
saved.” 

To many it seems an uufortunate custom, that 
of closing places of worship during the summer 
aon. Tous it seems most fortunate; not for 
the reasons that are obylous to everybody and 
have become the mereat commonplaces,—that 
the pastors and preachers may have rest from 
their gigantic labors (the men who work hardest 
do not have the rest); that the singers may have 
Test from thelr arduous duties (of singing three 
or four elections from opera at the price of ten 
dollars each for every selection); that the con- 


gregation may acquire new vigor for the au- 
tumn (to endure the fatigue of silting through 
ten months of dull sermons); that the churches 
may be swept and gamished (which they can- 
not be unless they are empty), We will not 
cite the best reason of all,—that the congrega- 
tion go away first, aud leave the minister no al- 
ternative but to follow them (for there are al- 
ways people enough left in a great city to fill ev- 
ery meeting-house If the usual occupants of 
pews were abeent—every one; and if the preach- 
ers were live men the people would come to hear 
them—new people, too, with open enrs and 
fresh minds, so much more desirable than the 
surfeited audlences that know exactly what the 
preacher will say, and doze off in perfect assur- 
ance that nothing requiring particular attention 
will be spoken), The summer ought to be the 
preacher's harvest time, for then he hasa chance 
at the outside world, and can offer vacant seats 
in plenty (provided the upholstery be not too 
fine) to the multitude of the unchurched who 
never have an opportunity to see the inside of a 
fashionable temple, or hear the gospel from a 
well-paid minister, The solid argument is 
rather in favor of keeping the churches open 
and free to all, during the period of emigration, 
—or would be but for one consideration of para- 
mount importance; namely, the advantage of 
breaking up the tradition of continuity which 
the summer affords. 

The notion that the churches should never be 
closed on Sunday, that it would be a good thing 
to keep them open every day, that the stream 
of salvation should be perpetually flowing, that 


no opportunity of bringing a soul to Christ. 


should be neglected, ranks among the irrational 
and mischievous errors which it is the duty of 
sensible people to correct. It is a superstition 
on which a cluster of superstitions haugs. It 
ought to be abolished if possible; and the best 
way to abolish it is to neglect aud disregard it by 
shutting up the churches and keeping them shut 
for a good round term of weeks, allowing no- 
thing to go on there, but throwing the people 
back on their own resources. If for three 
months In the year every church were to be 
shut, the effect might on the whole be good. 
Let the time be long enough to make the people 
feel how much or how little they depend on the 
Sunday ministrations, (five the congregations 
a chance to look at the institution of public 
worship from the outside, from a distance, and 
to settle In their minds what it is worth. If 
they conclude that it is worth more than they 
thought it was, they will go back to it with new 
zest and resolution. If they conclude that it 18 
worth less than they thougbt it was, well again; 
for then they will perhaps be saved from future 
insincerity. Let the institution stand on its 
merits, That it may stand on its merits, it must 
be criticised; and criticised It cannot be so long 
as people ure uninterruptedly under its influ- 
ence. A habit must be suspended in order that 
its evil consequences may be checked; and no 
babit is so purely beneficial or so unqualifiedly 
good that no evil consequences attach toit. The 
habit of chureh-going certainly is not. The 
habit of preaching certaluly is not. In fact, 
both are habits that would gain in vitality if 
they were now and then handsomely abau- 
doned. 

Hitherto, from time Immemorial, religion has 
claimed a peculiar sanctity for Its observances, 
distinct from that attaching to any other kind of 
instruction, All consent that acientific lectures 
shall cease, that schools shall close, that libra- 
ries shall be inaccessible. But when it: is pro- 
posed to shut up churches, the cry of remon- 
strance is raised. It will be & point gained to 
disabuse people of an idea so preposterous. The 
best way to do it is toshut the churches as well 
as the schools 4nd lecture rooms. We therefore 
would announce: This church xor open all 


gummer,” 
Q. B. F. 


The end of man, or that which is prescribed 
by the eternal or immutable dictates of reason, 
aud not st tcd by v and transient desires, 
is the highest and most harmonious development 
of his powers to a complete and consistent whole. 
ol Withelm Von Humboldt. 
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HEALTH AND RELIGION. 


ears ago I attended the ordinatlon of 
n young Baptist clergyman, in one of the rural 
towns of Vermont The cipal officlatin, 

minister was one of the old hardghell, nasal- 
toned preachers from New Hampshire, nnd was 
richly endowed with “that blessed volce“ ao 
mellowed by the unction of direct inspiration. 
In the ordaining prayer occurred the following 
sentence: 

"May he take care of hin arthen vessel—eh, 
for an 'arthen vessel, when it ls broken, it can't 
* e tb 

rom e qualut, comical, saintly, sensible, 
nnd senseless sayings of that — 2 selected 
this as the only one worth remembering, and 
have since considered It as the only good 1 got” 
at meeting that day. 

Good health, In my opinion, Is one of the beat 
preparations, and the sectirest foun fora 
yood religion, If cleanliness is next to 
then health must be, in a degree, 
ow 1 Ma (ake e of this '*'arthen 
vesse u reckoned a religious 
duty, for it is the care of a bod; whol 1a esti- 
mated by all Christians as the workmsn- 
ship of God. 

Without 
tain to the 


Some 


ection of body it is diffloult to at- 
ighest intellectual and tual ex- 


cellence. The body la the firat gro of man— 
the first development; it is the fitting up of ma- 
chinery mss the vehicle or e n of 


moral and spiritual forces; it is the bullding of 
the light-bouse for the light, or the construction 
of the locomotive for the steam. 

All the invisible and impalpable forces of Na- 
ture, all the unseen and mysterious forces of the 
soul, must have some palpable medium of mani- 
ſestatlou in order that they may be known and 
feit, that they may be feared and reverenced by 
man. Not until the body has reached maturity 
does the soul begin its truest and noblest expan- 
sion, and then it calls into requisition all the 
organs and functionsof the body for ita infi- 
nite variety of expression. The eye — 
flashing thoughts that rege pod to the t, 
quick and crushing as bolts of lightning; the 
lips, though mute, are eloquent of meaning; the 
attitude, the movement of the body, the lifting 
of the hand, the pointing of a finger as well as 
the words spoken or written, all, all are but the 
outward expression of an inward man—the seen 
and palpable exponents of the nm and - 
ples of that invisible soul whic: ds the helm, 
or Bits upon tlie throne, of our individual hu- 
manities. 

It is for this reason we should first study our 
physical nature, that we ras understand 
all its needs and how to supply them, in order 
that it may be best conditioned for its natural 
uses, and best fitted to answer the higher and 
better purposes of its {mmortal spirit, And it 
seema to me that the rmance of this duty 
will be more pleasing in the sight of God than 
any of the sacrificial offerings which reason and 
common selise have always been . —— to 
place upon the altar of dogmatic and lonable 
religions. 

The system of education as heretofore prac- 
tleed In the schools and colleges of this country 
has almost entirely ignored the study of the 
body, and directed its en to the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties, combined with 
a aaving religious culture of the soul. 

This has n the legitimate ou of 
that old-school theology which taught the total 
depravity of the natural man, the utter vanity 
and worthlessuess of this earthly life,—that our 
only business here should be to crucify the body 
and dave the soul. Nearly all our secular oom- 
mon schools and literary institutions not nom- 
inally religious, in their methods of teaching- 
are still largely toned and colored by the Puir- 
tan’s narrow and frigid eatimate of humanity. 

Of course there are exceptions to the general 
rule in the matter of education, and these ex- 
ceptions show that an advance is being made in 
the right, diro] e . 
with all its heavy ages of error an j 
cannot make the. world stand still, cannot block 
the wheels of physical and spiritual 

Let the study of man’s physi nature be- 
come the leading study in all the common 


hest form of physical, mental, 
Thén we 
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will no longer be allowed to mar the true beauty 
of Anh aoi nor to break the stren, hand no- 
bility of manhood; no longer in the er Streets 
and Five Points of our large cities will chil- 
dren be born and nursed and educated in crime; 
and no longer will our criminal Jaws be of re- 
venge and retaliation, but rather disciplinary 
and reformatory iu spirit and execution. 

A universal Knowledge of physical health, in 
all its harmonious relations, how to secure and 
preserve it, would dissipate half the ills nnd 


crimes of the world; the low, flerce passions of | 


imal would gradually fade away, and men 
er come more FE more under the influence 
nnd control of their moral seutiments and spirit- 
ual qualities of mind. 

e should then have à religion of health, or a 
healthful religion. IMn either case it would be nn 
advance upon that religion which now forgets 
the body in {ts great concern for the welfare of 
the soul. HIRAM TORREY. 

WISSAHICKON, Philadelphia. 


— 
A CRITICISM OF TRHEINM, 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

In the contest between theism and atheisim is 
there not a third tion, a middle point? My 
objection to any clearly defined thelsm is that It 
attempts to conceive that which is inconceivable ; 
that it makes an object of thought of & certain 
something (or nothing) which cannot be brouglit 
within the domain of the thinking faculty. I 
do not bring this as un objection against the 
older deis: oly «(hat whieh perpetuated a 
working, world-fusdoutug deity), but also against 
that more refined, subtile thiejsm which none the 
less makee jts deity —or tries to do so—an object 
of conception, Uiongl If stripe thls object of all 


conceivably attributes sul loves it asa vague 
potency. The ma distincHon betweeu the 
older deln nml Ue. later “theism” seems to 
me to be this: Pho former makes up its God out 


of the definite conceptions of rhe understanding, 
thus giving finite attributes (o what it calls inti- 
nite. The latter finds its material for a theo- 
morphism in that intultion of the reason which 

- is implied in (he coneeptious of the understand- 
Ing, but which cation ln reduced to the plane of 
conception ; ert he eee this very intuition 
which theian: projects ns Lis God, making an ob- 
a conception, howerer vaguely detined, of 

that which cannot be conceived. The older 
delsm“ tries to raise the conditioned up to the 
plane of the unconditioned; the later “theism” 
tries to bring the unconditioned down to the 
lane of the conditioned, The one makes its 
od an impersonal personality ; the other makes 
its God a personal impersouality. Both attempt 
to join in thought what in 7 I is forever put 
asunder. To me both have their essence in idol- 
worship, The later thelsm, however, is very 
subtile, and is continually dodging under on this 
side or that, in order to keep its God out of lim- 
itations. But so long as it attempts to think out 
God, however far it may carry its removal of 
the limitations which the intellect sets up, it is 
hinini eg ing nod process of idol-making. 
To the intellect God cannot be postulated, and 
that is equivalent to sayhig, Aera i8 no God. 


But is thie «Mabi? Thal depends upon what 
is meant by het, So fnr oy atheism is n de- 
nial of any conceived, or huli-eonvelved, or con- 
ceived and then ün-eoneel ved God, itis Rthelsm. 
But these thueomorphic dole, those images which 


the art-genius of Lhe race lina sot up in its temple, 


symbolize an inexprewible reality. The god- 
forming ten«eney of ihe liurinn mtad issimply a 
spontaneous exerce of tle nri-faeulty which 
seeks to By mbollne, or prujeet inte form, those in- 


tuitions (or—cill them what you will) which ure 
otherwise Incapable of expression, Hence the 
gods and goddesses of po ytheism; hence the 
mediteval god or gods; hence the soulless God 
of the eighteenth century; hence the obscure, 
misty of the nineteenth century. These art 
forms change thelr shape nud uspect with the 
advancing culture of the race, Each age secs 
the inadequacy of the idol of the precedin nge 
and attempts to find in the intellect n justifica- 
tionof it& own, But the time, it seems to me, 
has come for the final recoguitiou of the fact 
that all these idols—from those thut are most def- 
inite to those thut are vaguest in their outlines— 
are merely more or less adequate aymdols of a 
reality that is incomprebeusible,—that is un- 
utterable by any formula of the intellect not less 
than by any sheping of wood or stone, So un- 
derstood, 1 do not hesitate to say, there ia no 
God. Indeed, it affects me as a kind of blas- 
phemy to say, there is a. God, or even, (fod ix; 
it seems to me the old Miltonic Batunicisin,— 
a rebelion of the intellect, which, when 
lt abides by its assigned pince in the 
hierarchy of life, Suds its highest glory in 
silent adoration. But if atheism Ego farther 
than this and employ u new postulate of its 
own, it is then only the old theisin in n new 

arb, and its "there is no God" conceals an al- 

Tmation that is objectionable on the same 
ground as is thut to which it is opposed. 

What, then, remains? ‘The old symbols, be- 
fore which worship; bing nations have bent from 
age to age, topple from their pedestals; but the 
heart of man is not left without ile food. The 
contents of these symbols remain,—a reality 
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which cannot be brought within the scope of the 
intellect and named in words, and can therefore 
only be embodied in individual life, In speechless 
worship. A certain spiritual state remains, 
which realizes in the heart, in the life, in a rap- 
port or harmony or identifivation with the uni- 
verse, that which the old idols of the intellect 
stand for. In the presence of this unutterable 
mystic reality, there remains only silence—bu 
u silence that is golden. 


Very respectfully, 
duco howanp His 
New York Crry. 


TON. 


— —— — 
"LITERATURE AND DOGMA.” 


, shief thing L tor | 
Tt seems to me that the chief thing Lo assert of | of THE INDEX, 
| mon—that which he ealla conscience being, 
about ! 


God is, not his personality, but his righteousness. 
I do not feel like affirming or denying his per- 
sonality. ‘To affirm it seems to be puttin: 
the Iufinite something of human limitation; to 
deny it seems to be stripping him of what is no- 
blest in our conception of being, I can but 
think that the term righteousness includes all 
that is really precious to us in the term personal- 


ity; and Matthew Arnold used it in that 
sense, 
There id something in human personality 


which we must ascribe to God in order that he 
may fulfil our largest wants; but what that some- 
thing is no philosophy has yet made plnin. We 
have not yet cleared human existence of all 
finite limitations, and seen it shine in the pure 
splendors of the infinite; aud hence, when we 
talk of God as a person, we are apt to import 
into that term somewhat of human contraction, 
Is it not sufficient to believe in God as the en- 
during righteousness; that all which is most 
beautiful aud excellent to our mortal comprehen- 
sion Is indeed the triumphant force of the uni- 
verse, the law that lies at the root of all things, 
the beginning and the end? If we prove the 
personality of God, a thousand problems yet re- 
main unsolved, and the light does not shine 
clear; but if we prove the righteousness of God 
every problem is solved, and the darkness is 
turned into day. 

Channing insisted that the moral grandeur of 
Christ is the maiu thiug to be considered—not 
the mode of hia being; atid so we say that the 
morul grandeur of God ls the supreme thing 
not his mode of being. Ido not care to belleve 
that he is & person, if I eati only believe that he 
is infinitely wise and good. Perhaps I must be- 
lleve the former it order to believe the latter; 
but the last at any rate ia the greater term, and, 
if I believe that in all its magnificent fulness, 
my faith is strong enough. 

Literature and Dogma is to me a very helpful 
and very wonderful book. It makes the Blrug- 
gle of existence seem diviuer, It gives me hope 
and joy and trust; for I find therein a term in 
which my heart finds deepest satisfaction,—the 
enduring rightcousners of God. 

B. P. PUTNAM. 

Nortit PLATTE, Nebraska. 

A— 
“QUAKERS” AND FRIENDN. 
CINCINNATI, 7th, 18th, 1873. 
Enrio oF THE INDEX :— 

In obedience to the “Inward Light" which 
friend Higginson says, in Tux INDEX of July 
12, “seems as obsolete as the old French mon- 
nrehy," I feel it right to criticise his article on 
"Quaker Revivals," Had he stuck to the word 
and text, "Quaker," I should have remained 
silent; but when he inquires, “Where is gone 
the dignily that marked the Friends’ Meclingn 
of other days?" I feel it my duty to say that 
“the dignity, the thoughtful silence, the pa- 
tience, the gentleness, the solemnity,” still re- 
main in Friends’ Meetings as of yore, But in 
Quaker Meetings everything indeed seems 
changed; and they are, as he trüly says, 
E up the poorest parts of Methodism just 
tts the Methodists are Inying them down." 

In the year 1827, the more Orthodox of the 
Society of Friends forced the evangelical ques- 
tion upon it, and caused a separation of the So- 
ciety iuto the two wings called “Orthodox Qua- 
kers” and “Hicksite Friends," The “Ortho- 
dox" hold revivals as he has truthfully de- 
scribed; but the Society of Friends, commonly 
called *'Hicksite Friends" ( because of their great 
leader Elias Hicks, who rallied the more liberal 
and radical around the old e ever new, living, 
and inspiring ‘Inward Light“), still move on in 
"thoughtful silence,“ preserving the ancient 
diguity, solemnity, gentleness, and spiritual re- 
straint in^their various meetings; and should he 
or others visit the Philadelphia Vearly Meeting 
held in June, or the Richmond, Indiana, Yearly 
Meeting held the lust week in September, they 
would truly behold an — sight—some two 
or three thousand persons sitting in solemn 
silence, restraining the play of the carnal pas- 
sions, of self, that the Spirit-of Truth may have 
8 and uninterrupted sway in their delibern- 

ious. 

The Society of Friends having suffered all 
manner of persecutions In securing that price- 
less boon, "liberty of conscience," now watch 
closely the wiles ‘of the Evangelicals in their 
endeavors tu subvert our government, and in 


— — 
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ueral sympathize with aud are 
‘DEX; and, so far as the “Inward 
ie con ia * wor 80 far as their hi 
nse of duty an t = 
operate in the “Pree Religious p-— 
Indeed, Friends really are as radical 
“Free Religionists," if not more a- Altho 
still encumbered with some of the wrecks of ft 
t, which they are rapidly removing, they be 
ieve wae us " LER in A religion of ex i m" 
accepting no truth unti ; 
demonstrated to be true. l e Ny 
the “Inward Light" and power of the Spirit, e 
pause they have had demonstrated to them its 
1 uences and experi 
fiona in tyr m: Souls. ee ee 
‘riend Morris Einstein, in this gau ue 
ve an excellent Friend i 


I conceive, a God-given guide to ev ' 
ual to lead him to the“ gdom of Agen 
in,“ if he will but obey its monitions, Yet though 
friend Einstein 18, I believe, called a materi- 
alist, while I stand at the opposite spiritual pole 
I extend to him the warm hand of fellowshin’ 
believing that he needs but to take the one step 
from the phenomena to the spirit vontrolling the 
henomens, from the thing created to the crea- 

r, to stand in the fulness of spiritual life ma 
become a disciple of the Inner Light." 

The Society of Friends have no creed, each jy. 
dividual simply “minding the Light” rigidly 
obey lug his highest conceptions of truth and 
right. They believe in and uphold a free 
& free pulpit, so-called, and a free miniatry, 
ane ure uualterably 8 to all religious 
traditious, superstitions, bigotry, and such cere 
monial forms or observances ga tend to ham 
the soul in its onward progress toward 


lufinite. 
Wen, 
ENJ, E. HOPKINS 


TURNING THE TABLES.—-The Calcutta corres 
potent of the London Times, in a letter dated 
oL. J, writes :— f 
A lecture, the mere title of which will startle 
a great irap d people in England, wus delivered 
iu Calcutta last week by the minister of the Adi- 
Sumaj, the elder body of the Brahmos The 
Adi-Sumaj (that bi, Adi-Church), although sepa- 
rated from the Hiudus on many points, make 
their chief separation to consist in claiming a re 
turn to the Vedas, which they say Hindulem 
has departed from, The leaders of this section 
of the Bralimos are a highly respectable body of 
men, well educated, generally and thought. 
ful, and thoroughly respected by all classes of 
thelr countrymen. The minister of this body 
startled Calcutta, or at least the religious part of 
It, by announcing a lecture on (The Superiority 
of Hinduism to every other Existing Religion.’ 
This was meeting Christians in a very unusaxl 
way. The lecturer held that Hinduism was 
‘superior,’ because it owed Its name to no man; 
because it acknowledged no mediator between 
God and man; because the Hindu onda 
God in the intensely devotlonal sense, as the 
Soul of the soul; because the Hindu alone can 
worship God at all times, in business and plens- 
ure, and everything; because, while other 
Mendptures inculcate the practice of piety aud 
virtue for the sake of eternal W the Hin- 
du Seriptures alone maintaln that God should 
be worshipped for the sake of God alone, and vir- 
tue practised for the ske of virtue sloue; because 
Hinduism ineulvates universal benevolence, 
while other faiths merely refer to man; because 
Hinduism is non-sectarian (believing that sU 
faiths are good if the men who hold them are 
), non-proselytizing, pre-eminently — 
evotional to an entire abstraction of the min 
from time and sense, and the concentration of it 
on the Divine; of uu antiquity running back D 
the infancy of the human race, and thi 
time till now influencing in all particulars 
greatest affairs of the State, and the most p e 
affairs of domestic life. These are some of be 
ints insisted upon by the lecturer, and man ie 
bus day will it be, I fear, before we shall s 
the people's faith in these points, whieh they ca 
reason about n& cleverly as any Englishmen 
among our best theologians here, and w. tha s 
rising power of illustration from the d do 
history of nations. The leoture was ^ Tree 
the other evening vy the Principal of ^ i 
Church College, in the College Hall; and be A 
met there by several disputants ou the E 
lecturer's ground, by whom his views be 
roundly questioned. ' ‘This of itself wit 85 
how necessary it is to bave an able an Ad 
oughly educated class of men us missionarie hs 
India. The Christian lecturer (an able an ete 
tlemauly scholar) claimed to include among n 
sacred books of the Hindus the Tine ed 
young Hindu, writing Immediately after, — 
Why, then, do not Cbristlans include [n — 
their sacred Seriptures the works of Dons ad 
and Thomas Aquinas?! Be the point din den- 
what it may, it will not be doubted that ps — 
ing with such persons the only weapon o 
slightest use is reason,” 


— 8 ——————— 
Thal creed is the best which ean be reduced 
most easily to practice, 
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B. Trion, F. R. g., in "NATURE," says:— 
genial litle volume Is a child's book ns to 

shortness, cheapnese, aod simplicity of riyle. 

though the author reasonably hopes that older 

people will use it ae a source of Information nor 

popari accessible elsewhore as Lothe life of 
rim 


itive Man sud tte relation to our own. . 
Thie hook, ifthe time hae come for the 


child's view." 


0 to ll, will havea certain effect In the 
It in not ^ mere compilation from the 
authors mentioned in the preface, but taker [ta 
own grounds and standa by and for fteclf, 
Cropp bar thought ont hin 

and weed ble beat akili to bring It Into the range 
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philosophy of life, 
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The Rightof Married Women to Hold 
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Self-Help! 
PREVENTION AND REMEDY. 


The Butler Health-Lift 


Has been in. Successful Operation far 
Ten Years! 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


PARK BANK BUILDING, #14 Broadway, x. E 
E St.. connecting wit 
* r De Pith Avenue. 

K. concentrated anil en- 
3 pervous ven a rest 
to tired brains, à cure for chronic difficulties. 

Nover exbansting; pleasant, ngrecable, com- 
Lived with rest. 

The cheapest and best 
use to competent parties, 
for T xm ? ie 

^I know ormer Hatta Lirt to be an 

t tonic, eepeciat ro the nervous and di- 
AMT ayetems." —C. 7 Mitchell, M. D. 

Address at principal ofico, 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprictor. 
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Standard, Exkxsox & Parwen. $150 
Unexcelled n4 a CA of Church 


the River of Life, Prunins & BEST- 
School Song Books. 

Voices, L. . Ewansow..,.., 

Very beautiful School Song Book. 


Gems of Siran., Jovan erase 2) 
All the bert Strauss Music, 


Organ at Home, For Reed Organs. 2.50 
WO most attractive pleces. D 


Clarke's Dollar Instructors. 

For Reed Organs Piano, aud Violin. 
Emerson's Chants and Responses 1.00 
Dr. Streeter’s Votee Enliding. 1.50 

a where. Sent post-paid fur 

re b 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston, 
CHAN. H. DITSON & CO. 
71 Br'dwy, N. York, 
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MUST IT BEY 


A Romance Prom the German of Cant, Detixr. 
By MS., transistor of ** Hy hie Own Might," 
“A Twofold Life," ete,” Hinstrated. o. 
Paper cover, 15 cenis, Fine cloth, $1,925. 
Eminently natural, full of charming realism, 

aod abounding iv vigorous atid exciting action. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


A Novel of gp Life; and “Only a Wo 
man." eh Osós Monewos. lama. Exim 


cloth, 
POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


By an Eminent Journalist. 12100, Extra cloth. 
0, Short, pithy, and timely addresses, pre 
senting in a condensed and striking manner 
the political character of England's most rep- 
rosentative statesmen, 
GONE BEFORE. 


Being a Manual for the Bereaved. By Hexry 
Sovrmears., Extra cloth, Red Nagel. $2300, 
„Tue book I» one of those epecialtive in which 

the writer has alroa established a reputation 

on both sides of the Atlantic, and should be in 
private and publie library In the land."— 
fan Globe. 
EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 

By Hxux C, CuarxAS, M. D., Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Altustrated with numerous Lithographic Plates, 
Yew and Cheaper Edition. Extracioth. $2.75. 
" The best general text that we have soon for 

readers who desire to know the foundation, 

sies, results, and reasons employed in tho latest 
aciéntific tbeories,"— Phila. Norih American. 


MINERAL SPRINGS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Hox to Reach, and How to Use ibeni, By. JoJ, 
Annu., M. D. illustrated. Iino, Kxira 
cloth. $2.00. 

REASON AND REDEMPTION. 


Or, The Gospel aa it Atteste Itself. By Ronen 
Baker Wurrx, D. D. kyo, Extra cloth. sè rN 
“Dr. White displays great. logical power und 

acumen, und fearlessly grapples with tne objec- 

ione to the truth of revelation which are drawn 
from the teacolngs of geology, asirouomy, and 
ethnology.” — Posion Globe. 

WORK, PLAY, AND PROFIT; 

o Gardening for Young Fulks, explalued tu a 

tory for Boys and Girls. By Anxa M, Hung. 
author «i "Six Hundred Dollars a Year," 
“Americas Boye’ Life of Washington, erc 
Illustrated. 19mo. Extra cloth. 
THE “SPIRITUAL” DELUSION; 
ite Methode, Teschings, and Effects, The Phi 
Votar — Pynta e s Kxam)o 
h x D. Lux, author of “The 
Soela) Life of Man," 1mo. Fine elorti. 
WAU BUN. 


The „ Early Day" In the Northwest, A Novel 
By the author of * : U Now Edk 
As I red of * Walter Ogllby." Now Edi- 


A Romantic and higbly attractive 1 
We in the North de period of the 
rsen DH i during the period of the 


EW Por tale by ali Booksellers, In be 
by mail post-paid, upon receipt of the price M 
LIPPINCOTT & c., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Sirect, Phila. 


Early 
$1 w, 
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r day! Agents Wanted! 
PA classéa of working peo- 
young or old, make 8 

at work for ns io thelr spare moments or 
ii the nme iban in anything else. Particalare 
Free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


$5 to $20 


e, of elther sex, 


G. L. HENDERSON A CO., BANKERS, 

LEROY, MINNESOTA, ; 

y loaned on short time, or fora term o 

—.— 1 improved farma, at 1 
per cent. per annum, Interest pet, Interest pay- 
able unndally. All expenses for abstract of title 
and recording mortgage paid by borrower. We 
collect aud remit to any part of tbe U. B. free of 
charge. 

Rxrxuxxcgs— First National Bank, McGregor, 
Iowa; Gilchrist & Co, MeGregor, lows; First 
National Bank, Austin, Minnesota; City Natlon- 
al Bank, Chicago, lllínole; Allen, Stevens, & 
Co., New York City. 


^ SOMETHING NEW. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


on THE 
SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE, 


FAY FOR IT A8 YOU QET IT. 


NO "NOTES," “DIVIDENDS,” "RESERVES," 
OR OTHER DEVICES 

to collect more money than ts actually required 

to ente all the beneits of Life Ineuranec. 

On thie plan the Nationa! Life Ineurance Co, 
of Chicago has actually id the heirs of 
decouscd memhers $199,604, at a cost to them 
of only $:,099,10. Had these persons been 
inso: on the old high-rate plan, thelr heire 
would have received only $15,746.19. 
INVEATIGATE, AND SAVE MONEY DY (NSUMING ON 

THIS PLAN, a 


MAKE MONEY 


by eecuring we agency for il. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
18 and SJ Van Buren St., 
Chicago, 


"To any one who Wants è book that will prove 
both entertaining and profitable, as good litere- 
tore mlways i», and does not know precisely what 
to ask for, we «uy soloct one of 


The Leisure Hour Series." 
— ostón. Advertiser, 


LATENT VOLUMEN 


INGO. hy G. Fuxytae, author of ** Debi) aod 
Credit,” 

DIMITRI ROUDINE. By Ivan Teno 
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Nursery Ethics. 


BY S. C. HALLOWED. 


“There is a dark figure, thank Heaven, that 
lina been eliminated from the modern nursery 
by the—what shall I call it?--polarization of 
modern thought.“ 

“What do you menn by that”! asks my wife; 
"| don't follow you.” 

“Polarization, my dear,” I reply, turning over 
my Worcester, “or rather, the polarized ray, 
givea on being transmitted through a doubly- 
refracting crystal only one image, when the 
jrincipal section of the crystal is el or per- 
pendicular to the plane of polarization; while it 
gives two images of inferior and varying inten- 
sity in all other positions. In plain English, 
when we get into line with the light that 
streams down upon us from the universe, we see 
butone Image there, a great omnipotent good, 
And the other image, the old fashioned Satan of 
our childhood, the ‘naughty man!’ of Quaker 
nurseries, the ‘Evil One’ of Puritanle memory, 
look you, is gone in the broad light." 

That ever-present evil spirit raging up and 
down and seeking whom he might devour, on 
the alert, at my elbow, always, when God seemed 
ever so far off,—I cannot estimate the influ- 
ence of that dark shadow on my childhood, 
Every day was a challenge thrown down to 
him: “Hold fast what I give you," He was 80 
near, 80 ae and seemed to loom over the 
whole world with such force, while the counter- 
acting Goodness sat afar, and only came when 
he wax called. Satan never needed to be called! 
Why was it? 

9 yes! He was King in those days, or rather 
4 Viceroy of auch unlimited power that it scarce- 
ly seemed worth one’s while to fight. The very 

and honey suggested him, while the boy- 
rover watched the tiny workers. The awed and 
reverent delight with which he saw the honey 
rastle w, were shot across with a shudder. 

W qaant God find work for Idle hands as 
well? Why did he let Satan have everything 
hig own way in the nursery rhymes %™ 

My wife had a sunnier childhood; but perhaps 
because her childish imagination waa more vivid 
than mine, she suffe even more from this 
N of sin. She has often described to me 
the shadow of an evening lamp, which framed 
for her a nightly horror. There was high old- 
fashioned bureau in the nureery where Bonny’s 
ther slept, when a little girl; and standing on 
ta taller and older-fashioned ‘‘dresaing-glass,’’ 
PL. was called, a quaintly carved thing, with 

wera and knobe and swinging mirror. The 
2 lamp was placed on a table near 
hk h the shadow of this anolent frame 

£^ upon the wall, There it was, a distinct 
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profile! A dreadful Ilttle hend, with horrible 
2 of cunning in its low outline, n 
s d n t a r- that was open to 
pan ng that came near, The Evil 
One, E a doubt ! 
nny's mother, poor little girl, abivered 
and shrank through many a long prts cover- 
ing ap her head, when the horror grew too 
dreadful ; and to smother in &ufety beneath the 
warm blanket seemed the only thing left to her. 
Or sometimes, waking suddenly at midni ht, 
with vague sensation of something left undoue 
in the day, saying her prayers rapi y, and over 
and over, to God millions of miles away, but be- 
fore the black shadow watching there. 

“Ugh!” says my wife, “even now I am very 
careful about shadows. I don't know how the 
thing faded out of my life; with golng into the 
country perhaps, or moving into another and 
more modern room,” 

e putting out the light, perbape," T sug- 

es 


"No, indeed; he was a great deal more horri- 
ble in the dark. There was more of him then, 
and he seemed to loom out into the room, come 
down from the wall, and lean over me. I waa 
very thankful for the light; for then Isaw him 
distinct aud fixed upon the chamber wall." 

So we have taken lessons of our own childhood, 
my wife nnd I; but there is no need to watch 
our nursery wall. There can be uo evil shadows 
there, for have there been any suggestions of this 
towering, menacing Satan, this Power of the Air? 
Wben our children do wrong in their baby way, 
we strive to make them feel they are wrongin 
their own natures, wouuding themselves, as vell 
as their i. mother's heart, 

But my little woman came home indignant, 
the otherday, from church, 

"I have no patience with Dr. F.," and sbe 
threw down her muff as though it were n gaunt- 
let to the whole order of divines. 

"Dr. F.! The moat peaceable and lamlzlike 
man anc ata has he been doing or 

ing?“ 

‘or I remembered that there had been a chil- 
dren's sermon at our ehureh this afternoon, and 
that Bonny and the rest had gone out in state, 
very ified and important at the treat of wo- 
ing to church, 

"The children never heard of the Devil until 
this afternoon!" said my little woman, half 


erying. 

IN y should I take them to ehurch to learn 
ihat? Old Goblin! He lan't just the dreadful 
thing you and I grew up with for intimate 
friend; but he is a renl, live person now to 
them 

What did you say to Dr. F,?" I interposed, 
for I knew that my wife had not reserved her 


re, 

“I told him that he had the credit of the Intro- 
duction anyhow; tbat my children were not 
brought up on ein, for daily food; and that their 
ideas of father and mother were something that 
did not agree, at all, with bis graphic account of 
the Father of Lies," 

“The mild litte Doctor was astonished, T 
know." 

Never heard of the Devil? he said, quite 
confused; „ don't they manifest blm In their 
dally life? ” 

“No, sir!’ I said, with a courtesy, ‘they mani- 
feat their father and mother! 1 brought m 
children to church to hear of good; from you 
expected nothing less.“ 

“But, mercy on us, that man’s children are 
dead and married long ago; he does not know 
one thing about little folks, So he just bundled 
up some old theories and recollections together, 
and scattered the whole dusty rubbish from the 
pulpit upon the children’s heads.” 

“Don't your children tell atories, sometimes?" 
he asked, on the defensive.” 

HI looked him straight in the face and sald: 
‘Doctor, a child who js not afraid will never tell 
& mean lle! If you make children cowards 
with the threat of punishment hanging over 
them for this or thst little mischlef or mis- 
demeanor, you will find !les spring up in some 
timid souls, but you have made them grow. 
Why should my children lie to me? ‘The 
couldn't do ser Seip: Bec they wouldn't te 
me, They couldn't do anything, short of mur- 
dering the baby, that they — not know was 
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Night in comparison to the lie that covered It. 
When children are trusted and not terrified, 
m la "ET for lies," 

"I was angry at tho Doetor," my wife 
went on, "'to tell him about Bonny.“ " 

When Bonny was four years old, he was pos- 
sessed with the spirit of romance. Forty cata” 
was nothing to it. There were wond vis- 
ions in the parlor which vanished us mamma 
went down, golden glories, a splendid new clock 
with a silver dog on It, ete., eto. Mary Brad- 
ford had been here while mamma was out, and 
brought lota of sugar-plums, and—and—a cane 
with a tassel. 

“Where is the cane, my dear? Bring it 
to me.“ ; 

"It'8 all broke up, and the pieces—the pleces— 
frowed awny." 

Mamam was in despair for three days. 
“What shall I do? It's clear Invention, the 
whole thing!“ 

And yet she wisely abstained from punisl- 
ment, even from reproof. She is a lineal de- 
scendant of Davy Crockett, my little woman,— 
she waits till she is eure. 

At last an inspiration came: ‘It's only imag- 
ination; we muat balance it with facts.” 

Just then, à propos, in camo Bonny without 
his lenther belt, and his kilted dress hanging 
from the shoulder. 

“Where is your belt, Bonny? Bring it to 
mamma ; she will fasten It for you.” 

^I tan't," said Bonny, gravely. “Ita giveil 
away!“ 

"Given away? Whoto?" (For mamma did 
not stop for grammar on that day.) 

"Ton poor little boy. He tame to the window 
without any shoes on, and 1 gave him my belt.” 

“Why, Bonny ! How did the boy get up to 
the window?“ (We were on the third floor, in 
1 room adjoining the nursery.) 

„He tiimbed up the gwape-vine!“ 

“Come show me," said mamma, leading bim 
to the window. ‘There, curled up in a little 
bundle, lay the leather belt. 

"Then," said mamma, seizing the oveasion, 
"the boy did'nt really take it away!“ 

"No," sighed Bonny, plaintively. 

“Bonny put it there so that the boy could 
have it if he did come up the grapo-vine?” 

„Ves,“ Bonny admitted softly, under his 


breath, 

“Why, that's o fairy-story, Bonny, like those 
mamma reads out of a book sometimes, about 
Cinderella and the pumpkin. Bonny knows 
that n pumpkin never could be a coach; il 
would break all to pleces going round the 
corner.“ 

“I saw à pumpkin onec, mamma“ said the 
little boy proudly, “out at gwandpa’s, in a 

n." 


wi ` 

“Yes, And it wae brought into the kitchen, 
and then what was done with it?” 

“Ples? suggested Bonny. 

„Ves. Susan cut lt up into litle bits and 
bolled it, aud put lots of sugar and good thin 
to it, and made it into a ple. She didn’t tou 
it with a stick, and make n coach out of 1. 
that's a fairy story; but she cooked it, and 
mashed it, and atirred it, and it came out a ple; 
that's real! Now when Bonny tella me that be 
took a walk this morning aud saw the spama 
in the park, that's real, too! But when he tells 
me that the little boy climbed up the grapo-vine, 
Bonny did not really see him, only thought 
about it, and wanted him to come! Does 
Bonny understand?“ e 

Mes, Bonny fought he did tlimb up. 

“Shut your eyes tight, Bonny,” eaid mamma, 

The little 2 ow screwed up his face in hia 
eagernena to obey. 

1150 ou sc Tie little boy climbing up the 
grape-v ine y p pily 

„Ves,“ gn onny promptly. 

"Now open mre and come to the win- 
dow. Is there any little boy there!“ 

Ino, sald Bonny, half inclined to doubt 
the evidence of his senses, 


“Well, then, when Bonny tella mamma any- 
thing, he must be sure to tell her if he sees it- 
with his eyes shut or with them open! It makes 
a great difference, and Bonny wants to be true, 
always. What he sees with his eyes open, he 
knows la true. When he shute his eyes, he sees 
falry-storiea and grape-vine boys!“ 
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u n when the lesson ended and 
ete er had gone back to his blocks 
again, “that Isn't just the way I should have 
done, exactly. There (taking & white paper 

reel from my pocket) is a box of bon-bons I've 

en carrying for two days. I have kept them 
u, ready to spring them upon Master Bonny 
whenever he should tell another vision of sugar- 
plums, I meant io call all the children to- 
gether, to question Bonny gravely, and then 
say: ‘Well, if Bonny bas had his uy ‘ar-pluma, 
thut's enough for him, He can't have P 
more; but these nre for little hrofher ant 
slater.' " 

“My dear goose,“ said my little woman, unty- 
ing the parcel and choosing a bon-bon daintily 
ns she apoke, "don't you know what would have 
happened then? Donny with no sugar-plums, 
an the others with full hands! How long do 
you suppose it would be before there was a trans- 
ler to poor Bonny who had none? You stern 
parent, I am ashamed of you!. Teach Arty and 
Baby to enjoy themselves while Bonny has 
need! You couldn't unless you forbade them to 
share with him, and what a stingy, hateful Tes- 
son that wonld be!" 

You see my wife does uot believe, any more 
than George MacDonald does, in the pope 
enjoying themselves, all serene, nt n ce al 
banquet, while there nre any poor starving souls 
without the door! . 

"But still,” sbe continued, “we'll nail the 
yrape-vine lesson fast," ] 

„Bonny,“ called mamma again, aud Bouny, 
belted tight, appeared again at the door, Tol- 
lowed by bis two-year-older brother. , 

"Come here, Bonny, shut I eyes again,” 
hiding meanwhile the box behind the sofa- 
cushion, Think about sugar-plums. Pink and 
white ones. Cav you see them with your eyes 
shut?" 

es,, drawled Bonny, openlug a little cor- 
ner of oue eye, in his vain effort to keep the 
other thgbt-abut. 

"Then," said mamma, producing the box 
suddenly, “look here!“ 

Holding the delicious little heap of ehocolatea 
und sugar-almonds before hia astonished eyes 
“Which will you have—the sugar-plums you see 
with your eyes shat, or these?“ 

The choice was Instantly indicated, and Bon- 
uy's mouth was full. 

„Then,“ anid mamma, bod her little boy 
squarely before her, "Bonny likes ren! augar- 
plums best! Better than grape-vine sugar- 
plumas?" 

Fairly cornered, Bonny, with the strangest 
working of his face, hid his hend suddenly on 
mamma's shoulder. 

"Bonny Knows now," continued my oracle, 
"he will always know when things are real!” 

There was never any need to repeat the lesson, 
The romancing went on, of course, but not with 
the same spirit, and was always prefaced by— 


“This is n fairy-story." An Bonny’s word was 
pood, aS g. for facts as hls soberer elder 
brother's, our thoughtful boy, whose ahnre of 


imagination had evidently 
overflowing and radiant brother. 

“When Í remember," said my wife, “the un- 
real world I lived in na a ebild,—how I per- 
aunded myself that I hud brothers and sisters at 
boarding school and had names for them, and 
different dispositions and traits, and that they 
were coming home for the Christmas holidays, I 
can't be very hard on Tonny. If I hadn't been 
a lone, lorn, only child, with nobody to confide 
these visions to, I should probably have been 
bravely punished for story-telling myself, I 
used to talk them out to the dolla, I remember.” 

Itis well for fathers and mothers tocarry their 
own childhood all through their nursery ethics, 
to travel back, on occasions of doubt or dim- 
culty, and with a rare sympathy live out the 
1 — 10 

These things take time!“ 
overworked um | remarks Home 
Should think they did! What is time good 

for else? When neither father nor mother has 
time to train their children, I ropose to repeat 
daily, at dinner, Charles Lamb'a toast: ''To the 
mamor of the good King Herod!" Better a 

t of innocents than the w v= 
ation of little souls. sai dits 


Dorso Goop.—There is a book called A Hun- 
dred Ways of Cooking Eggs, and a ver Ace 
man or woman cook he or she muat be who could 
find out such a variety. Now there nro many 
hundred ways of doing good, and if you cannot 
find out, I could mere a recipe or two. If 
you bave money, feed the poor and do good, 

f you have none, feed the sparrow in the win- 
ter, and there is something done, If you can 
preach, be diligent In your ministry ; but they 
Who teach babies do good ns well aa you. There 
js a Fo i smell In little violets, and I have 
d cholee songs from birds 1 could not see, 

tron cannot place a fountain by the roadaide, 
y may be able to mend the leaky cup out of 


mance, Dé traveller drinks. —Spurqem's Al- 


n given to his 


— — ug 
No soclety in which eccentriol 
1s 
P sau be in a wholeeonve Fri Hi 
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A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
TRANSPIRES IN OR NEAR NASSAU STREET. 


Paul and bis father had not emerged from the 
winters end of that enclosure which had formed 
the subject of a dla n in the 


ng compariso 
young man'a letter to Kate Babin, when they 
met her brother sauntering in the opposite direc- 
tion and reading a newspaper. After & double 
introduction by Paul, Richard explained that he 
was going to the Astor House to show hls friend 
something in the journal whioh bad attracted 
his attention. í 

"[t'a about Maberley," hesald, "and quite ac~ 
counts for his presence on board the Cayuga, 
Now youll see what compelled him to leave 
England and necessitated the sacrifice of those 
whiskers. He should have had a closer crop if 
we had only known, and sailed on a larger 
voy REET AS ar ss Botauy Bay, perhaps. I hap- 

ned to be looking into the window of a cheer- 
ul shop here, where there“ a hatchet that mur- 
dered somebody on exhibition, as a kind of ad- 
vertisement, when I saw the fellow's name ona 

ter, enumerating the contents of a back-num- 
ber of the paper published within. So I went 
in and got a copy—and a nice three cent's worth 
it is, quite wor of the occasion, I wonder 
they didn’t devote their big cut to the hero of it 
and invent a portrait; as I see the bany face of 
poor Mrs. Nisbett (a once popular Loudon act- 
ress) is made to do duty for the heroine of the 
chopper. A flne eomplimeut, certaiuly!" and 
Dick gave the aheet into the hand of his friend. 

It Was a sort of a police gazette, or weekly 
record of native and foreign crime, coarsely 
printed and vilely illustrated with a senaational 
murder-picture on the front page, us well as the 
portrait alluded to by Sabin—one of those low 
sheets pandering to the worse tastes of the vul- 
gar common to all great cities, Evidently ex- 
tracted from some London print of similar 
character, the article about Maberley was garn- 
ished with half a dozen titles, in which the fugi- 
tive'a name and offence figured in large, black, 
capital letters, Adjourning toa seat near the 
extinct Park fountain * abolished ly the new 
Post-office), Paul and his father made them- 
selves acquainted with the detalls. 

Itis, happily, unnecessary for the purpose of 
my story that I should emulate the copiousness 
of the New York Chronicle of Crime, or do more 
than mention the particular wickedness which 
had terminated the career of Mr. James Maber- 
ley In England. I would omit it altogether If he 
had not an indispensable part to play in this 
novel, and if, when a real scofindrel is Intro- 
duced in one, it did not Brace tishos tet or want 
of moral courage to shrink from depicting him 
truthfully. His crime, then, Involved the abuse 
of his profession to a hideous purpose, Intended 
to conceal the result of his own profilgacy and 
that of his victim, a wretched girl of low origin, 
who had almost died under his hands, as well as 
her murdered unborn baby. In consequence, 
the tragedy had exploded iuto infamous publiu- 
ity, contemporaneous with Maberley’s flight 
from justice and the apprehension of his accom- 

lice—a horrible Frenchwoman, whom Paul and 

ichard immediately identified as the female 
who had originated the street-Érow at the 
door of her principal, in Hanover street, Hano- 
ver Square. From her confession the details of 
the case were mainly derived. 

Men are so much accustomed to hearing of 
wickedness that they seldom indulge in yery 
poate. hd awe ted about it among themselves, 
though they may cordlally detest its perpetrators. 
So when Sabin had followed up his previous re- 
marks on Maberley with others of the same na- 
ture, when Paul had heartily regretted his ea- 
cape and wondered what would me of the 
poor wife—whether, in the collapse of the Hano- 
over-street establishment, she had not, as usual, 
taken refuge with his graudmother—and when 
his father had sald, "I should like to shoot 
him!"—which struck Paul as a characteristic 
Southern sentiment—the subject was virtuall 
exhausted; though they continued to talk it 
over on thelr way to Nassau street, Richard go- 
M with them, on John Gower's Invitation, 

ether the circumstance that the scoundrel 
whose guilt they were discussing was the bus- 
band of the pretty cousin whom he had once 
loved occurred very strongly to the doctor's 
mind, and Intensifled his detestation of him, 
did not appear, though Paul, who observed hia 
father closely, thought so, Certainly his homi- 
cldal wish waa uttered very fervently. 
Arriving in the street which may be termed 
the journallstic centre of the American conti- 
nent—insomuch as there ia scarcely a house, or 


rhaps room, within its narro rhi 
EKnot, or has not at some time ene hg gf 
some publication—they ascended (he - 
staircase of one of the buildin „the apart 
of which were all let off into fees, ani ment 
merable names on the walls, the doors, iid ene 
the staire, denoted; and threading severn] da 
and dingy corridors, found the door of Wf 
Wheeler's place of business closed, Thel; 
knocking proving unavailing, they were about 
to go away, when a man who emerged from 2 
aut air of proprietorship: pend i paar 

e gi 

epis p — P, P in passing them, 


"I guess, gentlemen, Mr. Wheeler'a gone 
5 oh lo 
TS pao l most likely find him at Crook 


John Gower was in. tbe act of thanking him 
when the man sudden] recognized him, laughed 
and held out his hand. "Why, Dr.,“ he aid 
"where did.you spring from? The sight of yoy i 
good for sore eyes! Don't you recollect me? 

“The Reverend Jim Seobell, isn't itm asked 
the doctor, smiling and shaking hands—or 
rather, allowing hia own to be shaken. ' 

The other laughed again, loudly and brunmily. 
„Oh! that's Ferret's he gald. "When Iwas 
secretary to Mr. Calhoun, I read prayers one 
morning and Ferret, he happened to be there. 
and was so tickled by It that he haa made s par. 
son of me In the Emerald ever since, Just (or 
devliment, Did you see ft this morning?" 
NS I've only just arrived from New Or- 

"Don't say? Well, you get it, that's all, and 
read the letter by Sam Gren” ‘the man wot 
nominated Frank Plerce, I'mgiving'emh— 
all round. I make (& prominent Waab- 
ington editor) hold the dent's horse and 
black his boots for him, Doe! if you stay here 
there'll be some fun soon. I'm going to start s 
comic paper—the Fickaxe"—what do you think 
of It for a name? I wrote the Pepperpol up to 
thirty thousand a week, and now those —— 
miserable skunks, Woodruff and Ritebings—the 
proprietors, you know—have got so conceited on 
the stren of it that they're going in for a 
Punch with Jim Brough for editor'—l'm pot 

ood enough for'em, by ——! Well, we'll see, 
f guess the whole cahoot of em l find ont be- 
fore long. Ba howa thiu owa a You 
didn’t come through Mobile, pose?" 

The doctor explained that he hed come north 
by water, disposing of the first question with a 
comprehensive "firstrate." 

“Ah, if you had, I'd have asked you about 
John Fordyce of the egiater—I'm ‘Harmony, 
hia New York correspondent—write twice & 
week and stir em up with a long pole." Talk- 
ing with extreme volubllity, Mr. Scobell led the 
way down-etairs, John Gower listening to rather 
than conversing with him, and Paul and hi 
friend ic They could not help regard- 
Ing the man with some curiosity, which his ap- 
pearance as well as his apeech justified, 

He wae a coarse-looking person of about forty, 
of medium height and figure, ahabbily dremed 
and dirty, with hair ns coarse and black and 
straight as un Indlau's; not worn particularly 
long, but noticeable on account of its quality, &« 
well as its unkempt untidiness, It atraggled 
over an unwashed » Whose peculiar, strangely 
marked features, though of no distinct 1 
were so full of individuulity as to be abeulutely 
unique in thelr expression of blach audar- 
ity, cunning and intelligence. His eyes were a 
dee keen ick epee fens 

ar, perem look, i ndency 
re a teow heating and bullying, which bis 
loud, harsh, brassy, brattling voice fully eorrot- 
orated. Vet in spite of this, of his frequent pro- 
fanity, and the general repulalveness of his s 
pect—his large mouth waa half-full of — 
the liquid resulta of which were visible pu 
frowsy beard—you would have hesitated d 
pronounein him ad decidedly bad aes ge 

aps a rec vil-may-care 1 
growing out of his evidently Immense ane 
and approbativeness, was the redeeming 
that prevented such a conclusion. to with- 

He accompanied the three gentlemen ed 
in sight of Crook and Duff's, pointing id eal 
restaurant in question, and departed, as int. 
to the Emerald office, where he had an appo 
ment with Mr. Ferret—mentioulng Tavol- 
and ne r with some importance, conple 
untarily they looked after him, as did & — 
of ragged news- boys, gambling for cents 

urb-etone. : 
addat — of the lights of American litera 


" tg father, n 
ture?“ asked Sabin of jw yh s character, i 


“Well, not exactly. 
his way, is Jim Scobell. I believe he began i 


like & 
erchant and drifted into Journalism, - 
good od man y better and worse men, whee. — 
tuue went to smash elaewhere—it was 13 le 
of 37 that finished bim: Then bé : 
‘round town drunk in the gutters, 2 heard nd 
and nearly killed himself with whiskey 
delirum tremens for weeks together. — 
ber him as agent to Lola Montes, 7 — 
out here; he engineered puffs an nor s aie 
in the papers, with one of which 
borro ed from Thaek- 

5 as rob pjons to ali American® 

anda good many Englishmen. 


THE INDEX. 
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nected. Ho has been all sorts of thi 
really secretary to Mr. Calhoun of South Caro- 
ling, for u short time before his death (how it 
eame about I don't know), and travels exten- 
sively on it in talk and in writing, being—I will 
nat for him—a Bouthern-states-rights 


mn though he was born in Connectieut, He'd 
no kind of position on the press in my time, and 


[ reckon it's much the same now, in spite of his 
talk about the Avneraéd and Ferret—whom, they 
say, he helped to some of Mr. Calhoun's private 

But he knows politics and politicians, 
and writes in a reckless, ety ang rowdy style 
that’s rather amusing. And he has a stupend- 
ous capacity for lying, 


(To be contiuued,) 


THEODORE PARKER. 


After the indictment was quashed which in- 
cluded Theodore Varker on the technical offence 
of obstructing an officer by a speech made at 
Vaneuil Hull before the rendition of Anthony 
Burns, he wrote and published the Defence 
which, in substance, he would have made at 
the trial. To his friend Desor he wrote: For x 
few days it looked as if I might get indicted 
and bave atrial, It would have afforded mea 
splendid opportunity for as 
fence, I would not value six months in jail for 
an occasion to do service to tbe eause of 
iu Ami, Axes! the close of his Defence 

wrs the following p: Bl 
MC. drew my first pmi in a little town not 
far off,—a poor little town where the farmers 
and mechanics first unsheathed that revolution- 
ary sword which, after eight years of hewing, 
clove asunder the Gordian knot that bound 
America to the British yoke. One raw morn- 
lug in spring," it will be ninety-eight years ago 
the next nineteenth of April, Hancock and 
Adams, the Moses and Aaron of that great de- 
liverance, were both at Lexington; they ulso 
had ‘obstructed an officer with brave words.’ 
British soldiers, a thousand strong, came to seize 
them, and carry them over the sea for trial, and 
»o nip the bud of freedom, auspiciously opening 
in that early spring. The town militia came to- 
gether before daylight ‘for training.’ A great, 
tall man, with # large head, aud a high, wide 
brow, their Captain,—one who had ‘seen ser- 
vice, —marshalled them, numbering but seventy, 
into line, aud bade ‘every man load bis piece 
with powder and Dall.’ I will order the first 
mau shot that runs away,’ said he, when some 
faltered, ‘Don't fire unless upon; but if 
they want to have a war, let it begin here.“ You 
know what followed: those farmers and me- 
chanics ‘fired the shot heard round the world.’ 

“I was boru in that little town, and bred up 
amid the memories of that day. W 
my mother lifted me up one Sunday in her 
reins patriotic arms, and held me while I 

the first monumental line I ever saw ;— 

‘Sacred to Liberty and the Rights of Mankind." 

The spirit of liberty, the love of justice was early 
fanned into flame in my boyish heart. That 
monument covers the bones of my own kins- 
folk; it was their o PER 77 the 
long green gruss at ngtou. It is my own 
— which stands chiselled. on thut stone. The 
tall captain who marsballed his fellow farmers 
and mechanics into stern. array, and spoke such 
brave and dangerous words as opened the war of 
American Independence—the last man to leave 
the field,—was my father's father. I learned to 
read out of his Bible; and, with a musket he 
that day captured from the foe, I learned also 
nother religious lesson, that 
‘Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience lo God," 

I keep them both, Sacred to Liberty and the 
Rigbis of Mankind,’ to use them both ‘in the 
sacred cause of God and my Country.’ " 

Thus he traces the moral vigor of bis man- 
hood back to one of his roots in the old soil. 
But there is another which is derived from nu 
invident of his childhood, As he was about to 
throw a stone at à turtle In a brook, his arm was 
suspended by a vivid impression that it would 
he wrong, And on asking his mother what it 
was which chauged his mind, that soul of con- 
*ienee replied to him that it was the voice of 
iod in man. So, equipped with a moral sense 
Wequate both to combat and forbearance, lie 
wig, his life-long Illustration of absolute 
vligion, 

The tender and fastidious souls are constructed 
f Identienl material in all creeds and countries. 
Tadame Swetchine, the famous Catholic, at six 
‘tars of age "desired a watch with an ardor 
which transpired in all her movements; and 
er father had promised her one, During her 
ays of expectation, she never slept, and was u 
rey to feverish preoccupation. The watch 
Ame, and was worn with the keenest enjoy- 
lent But suddenly a new thought seized upon 
et mind: she reflected that there was some- 
lng better than a watch, To relinquish it,— 
amely, of her own necord; she hurried to her 
Wher, and restored to him the object of her 
uslonate desires,” 

Arrested arm of the radical preacher, and 
le renouncing gesture of the devout Catholic, 
me from the same source of power, which sets 

4 


Le 


hen a boy, | 


ch iu my own de- 


in the days when to fig 


piety. 


When Theodore Marker lived at Lexington, | 


and taught school during the winter months, he 
went up to Lincoln to offer himself for eee 
trict school. Tho old chairman of the com- 
mittee was an up-country specimen, born before 
grammars had settled in town. He sald gruffly, 
“What's your name!" “Theodore Parker." 
“Where do you belong?“ "Lexington." "Be 
ou the son of Capt. Parker who fit the battle of 
xington Je Ns am his grandson." 
“What! be you Capt. Parker's Erundson, who 
fit that battle ?" "Yes, gir." "Well, then, 1 
guess you'll do to keep our sehocl." This was 
1 at à. whole district school 
was the wholesome preliminary to teaching it. 
Che old chairman unconsciously preluded his 
whole carcer; for he who could make the most 
unruly scholar love him became the best-hated 
man in America, because he attacked moral 
evil and superstitious usage with the Droad- 
shouldered vigor which Howed down his pen, 


Although he knew how to secure obedience, | 


there was so little sternness in his composition 
that the boys soon discovered Uie one ek. spot 
of his sense of humor and joyous enpneity to àp- 
preciate fun. His usual artifice when the acei- 
dents of the school-room threatened to upset his 
dignity, was to effect a retreat into the ent A 
that his face might waste its risibility on the 
desert uir, The boys, couscions by what a frail 
tenure he kept the magisterial repose, used to 
lay little traps to catch a leugh whenever the 
rouline grew irksome. 

“What are you doing, Br TU—"Nuthin', 
sir."—'Who is helping Gon f Tom Barrett, 
sir."—"''Both of you stand out here and let me 
see how you do IE" Arrived in the space before 
the desk, Briggs shows the master how be was 
doing nothing by suddenly taking his props out 
of his pocket, with the sharp question, “heads 
of tails?” ‘Theodore had barely time to reach 
his asylum in the entry. 


[Tho above is the beginning of a most eloquent 
and noble tribute to Parker by John Weiss, 
just published by Itoberts Brothers, Boston. We 
purposely tantalize our readers with one bite only 
of n luscious peach, in order that their appetite 
may be quickeued for the rest. No loyer of one 
of the grandest characters yet grown in the 
New World cau afford to lose the pleasure of 
reading this admirable discourse; and we can- 
not help counselling our readers to send their 
twenty-five cents at once to the publishers,—a 
paltry price for what must make every free and 
generous heart throb with x wurmer devotion to 
the beautiful, the tender, and the morally 
great. — Hg.] 


— 


TESTING PRA WER. — Couldn't the Rev. Dr. 
Fiske lind a presedent in Scripture for a test of 
the efficacy of prayer something after the man- 
ner of that proposed by Professor Tyndall? 
Surely what was right in the days of the proph- 


ets cannot be wrong in the days of the preaehers. 
And why are not these conditions sa — A 
Professor Tyndall does not propose to prescribe 


the mode In which the praying shall be done; 
those who believe in its efliency have the privi- 
lege of approaching the throne of grace in any 
manner and as often as they think judicious or 
likely to secure proof of the elticacy of the means 
to the end proposed, If it is proper tu pray for 
any blessing whatsoever, what sinfulness is there 
in praying for the restored health of a given 
number of sick persons? Are not prayers offered 
daily, in private and in. publie, for the recovery 
of the sick; and if, in spite of the doctors, u pa- 
tient should be restored apparently iu answer to 
prayer, would not the fact be widely heralded as 
another proof of the efficacy of the means em- 
ployed? When the revivalist, Hammond, 
whom all the Protestant clergy, we believe, rec- 
ognize as a divinely ordained means of bringing 
sinners to repentance, prayed that the tongue of 
a heretical preacher might be poyasa and it 
was done in direct answer to his petition, was it 
not quoted ns an instance of the effieacy of an 
appeal through faith? Since, then, it is through 
faith that the recovery of the patients in the 
hospital ward are to be prayed for, why may not 
an answer ns satisfactory as in the ease of. Ham- 
mond be vouchsafed, and the wicked, including 
the unbelieving Tyndall, be confounded? Why, 
there is a home for homeless children now in 
England, which is supported solely in answer Lo 
prayer, and it is prosperous almost beyond pre- 
vedent, The founder never solicits contribu- 
tions. Whenever he wants provisions, or eloth- 
ing, or food, or anything else for the comfort of 
his wards, he kneels down and prays, and be- 
fore he is fairly off his knees the postman or the 
expressman comes with the means to relieve all 
necessities. When we have such abundant evi- 
dence of direct answer to prayer, why shrink 
from a test that might result not only iu the re- 
covery of many sick, but in the conversion of 
one of the foremost scientific men of any ngo? 
Cin, Commercial, 


was | aside the creeds of men in favor of their natural | 


MAKING MONEY.— Professor Agassiz Is re- 
ported as having told n shrewd business man 
who suggested that he could make a fortune by 
the right use of his scientific knowledge: “But, 
my dear sir, J have no time to waste in making 
money," This sounds well, but will hardly bear 
analysis. Prof. Agassiz himself finds it very 
necessary to use the money to support his schools 
that other people have made. It is well enough 
for him to talk in this way. He has other gifts, 
but without money the world would be little bet- 
ter for them, "his cant about the folly of mak- 
ing money js very foolish for people in general, 
else how could we put our children under the in- 
struction of Agassiz, or anybody else? It is 
foolish to make money if you have no use for it : 
but if you have noble ends to accomplish, make 
all you can, and then use it ns wisely un you 
can. You will be healthier nnd happier for It 
—Herald of Health. 
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Send twenty-five cents to Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, for n copy of Mr. Weis magnificent 
euloglum on Theodore Parker.“ 
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Mr. H. L. Green has recently written a letter 
on the “Future Political Issues of This Country 
tho most Prominent one Religious Liberty” 
It was printed in the Syracuse Daily Standard; 
and republished as a tract by the Syracuse Rad- 
ical Club. Mr. Green clearly discerns the New 
Irrepressible Conflict” between Christianity and 


Freedom. : 
— —— 


Elmira, New York, is agitated over the Xun- 
day street-car question. The Common Council 
unanimously requested Mr. Cowell to run street- 
cars on Sunday, and he refused. On this Mr. N, 
M. Sherwood remarks iu the Elmira Advocate : 
"The Lord has put the street railway into the 
hands of à mau who kuows His institutions and 
laws; and now what isthe Devil going to do 
about it? I say simply—if he wants to howl, 
why, let him!“ By the Devil,” this elegant 
writer menus auy and every one who wants to 
ride on Sunday out to Eldridge Park. But El- 
mira must be a “oity set ou a bill,” if within that 
favored municipality the “Lord” elects the street 
railway superintendent, In this heathen city of 
Toledo, he either elecia n superintendent who 
does not "honor His institutlons and laws,“ or 
else neglects to vote altogether. The street- 
cars run here regularly on Sunday, and as yet 
no tempest of fire and brimstone has burned up 
this Ohio Sodom. Is the Lord“ less particular 
on the car question than his followers imagine? 
Or bas the Adversary stolen a march on him? 
A Toledo partisan of tbe "Devil" might make a 
droll but dreadfully wicked retort about the 
“howling.” 


— 

Tue Methodists are greatly exercised over 
thelr ‘decay of vitality," which they deplored 
at length in New York lately, and the causes of 
which they anxiously probed the overgrown 
„body“ to find. May the “infidel INDEX” (as 
Bishop Haven, while editing Ziows Jerald, de- 
lighted to designate this poor little paper) sug- 
gest nn explanation? What ails Methodism is 
what alls eecape-stenm. As tle steam pours 
hissing-hot from the open valve, It wonderfully 
expands iu volume, but ns wonderfully falls In 
temperature, because it mixes with the atmo- 
sphere at large. Methodism is growing rapidly 
in its membership; but the more it mixes itself 
with the world, the more it cools off under the 
{nfluence of free secular thought. Rationalism 
is killing Methodism, ns it is killing all other 
forms of Orthodoxy; and all the more rapidly 
because Methodist preachers cannot themselves 
withstand the subtile influence of the world they 
vush forth to convert. ‘The only way to kcep up 
their **vitality" is to slut the valves, nnd keep 
the steam within a close enclosure. ‘Liberal 
Ortbodoxy" is in all cases dying Orthodoxy. If 
the Methodists wish to be "vital," meaning hy 
that "Orthodox," they must weed ont the semi- 
rationalists from thelr pulpits and pews; but 
if they wish to le popular, numerous, nud 
“liberal,” they must sny good-by to their vital- 
ity." The outside world will ain if they choose 
the latter alternative. 


ject even to casual expressions. 


THE INDEX. 


FAITH AND IDEAS. 


Absence from home, from which we have 
very recently returned, has somewhat delayed 
the appearance of the following letter from Mr. 


! 


Towne, to which we gladly give place now in 


these columns: 

My Dran Ankor, 1 am very glad to see in 
TurINDEX which has just come to hand your 
admirable editorlal on “Radical Calvinism." 
The spirit of your criticism of my pantan is in 
keeping with your personal friendship, which I 
vo highly prize; aud the view which you take is 
for the substance of it strikingly just. I nm a 
Radical Culvinist. Before [ had ever left New 
Haven, I called my bellef “New Calvinism," 
using the epithet “new” in the sense in which 
Paul speaks of the "new" man, or regenerate 

iritual man. I ama devotee of faith rather 
than of mere ideas of the understanding. It 
was my faith in God, aud not at all my doubts 
suggested by reason, which brought me out of 
Orthodoxy, aud I wouldn't give a cent forall the 
science and all the mere truths of opinion in the 


world apart from the principle of faith. I have | 


always claimed that I was in the path of legiti- 
mate evolution of Puritan Orthodoxy, a Christ- 
ian of Christians lu my acceptance of the very 
truth of law and gospel. You, in the main, do 
but nimple 2 p my are I D 3 eM 
as squarely against you as possible. For 

will, and candor, and charity, I would divide my 
rations with you every time, if any such thing 
were In my power; but your method and work 
I regard as profoundly mistaken and mischiev- 
ous. You may look upon me in some such way, 


nt the eame time that you try to understand me 


and do me justice. 


But you must allow me to take exception | 
sharply to an incidental feature of your criticista. 


You say that my GRUNDE to be a “Calvinist” 
“appeared to many at the time as a freak of ec- 
ceutriclty bordering on derangement.” You 
must see that it is unjust to explain a claim 
made by a person at ull scholarly and thought- 
ful by “a freak of eccentricity,” and that Ít is 
very unjust and cruel to suggest “derangement.” 
If it were true to any degree at all, It would be 
very cruel to allude to it. But being as wretched 
an invention a4 calumny ever resorted to, it 
“should be let nlone by respectable criticism. I 
do not indeed care much about it now, I am so 
used to lies and hong and of all sorts, aud have 
so implicit a faith in the providence of my llfe 
aud my work; but I must ask you either to dis- 
cover some shadow of proof in the matter or not 
to touch the insinuation, even incidentally. 

You make too much of my reference to my 
having been for fifteen years an extreme radical. 
Of course [ meant that I had been considered 
such. In fact I have not claimed to be anything 
of the sort. I lave been much more disposed to 
claim that I was reully Orthodox or Evangelical 
in the true sense, than that I was an extreme 
radical, But when you call my radicalism im- 
perfect, you beg the matter in dispute. I haye 
as much right to define radicalism as you have, 
and I have not the least doubt that you will 
to the wall in the struggle to decide what is the 
true radicalism in religion. 

You say that T have “sald and written things 


extravagant, bitter, and unjust." But you do 
not understand me ín these things, and you 
should assume that perhaps you do not, and sus- 
pend your judgment, rather than judge as you 
do. I have a perfect right as a scholar to dis- 
criminate in my own way, and in tbat way I 
claim to have spoken only as Jesus himself did 
when he met a particular view of himself, 
taken by hie chief apostle, by saying to Peter, 
that apostle, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 1 
do not ask anybody to be at the trouble to find 
out what I mean, but I do ask of candid criti- 
cism not to use such epithets as you use without 
having made sure of their justive, 

It is certainly possible that THE INDEX posi- 
tion may be wrong, nud that the iutelligence of 
the coming time may decide for my position. 
Tam willing to lose, if I am in the wrong; but 
I see no ground for charges which rest upon u 
begging of the question. For your purpose, 
however, to do me justice, and your substantial 
success in it, J heartily thank you, nnd am cor- 
dially yours, 

1 EDWARD C. TOWNE. 

NoxTHAMPTON, Muss., Aug. 2, 1813, 

It gives us greal satisfuetlon to find that we 
did uot eveu innocently misrepresent Mr. 
‘Towne's position in our late criticism of it; and 
we nre sorry that he should have occasion to ob- 
The Judgment 
passed by some upon his claim to be a “Calvin- 
ist," und now strongly protested against by hin, 
we were so far from indorsing, that we took pains 
to show how intrinsically consistent this claim 
ix with his general thought and tendency. Of 
course, we should otherwise have made no nllu- 
sion to It. 

With regard to the other point raised, liow- 
ever, Mr. ‘Towne referred to bis “fifteen years of 


about Jesus which even to the radicals seemed 


being an extreme radical," not of being 
| such; and we are greatly surprised now to learn 

that he prizes a reputation for “Orthodoxy 
more highly than one for “radicalism,” : 
we think, will be as much surprised ay w 
learn that he has not himself claimed to be ay 

Our own impression 

certainly been quite to the contrary, ned. 
the present statement, however, we cannot hel 
pointing out that it suggests a disposition to re. 
turn to the bosom of “Orthodoxy” whieh Josi. 

cally follows from his increasing adhésion W 


"extreme radical.” 


e 


Other, 
e are ty 


“faith” rather thun to ideas. Not that we tity 
pose he is conscious of drifting back towards the 
church by which he was excommunicated, nl- 
though we dare say it would please him to be 
received again into its fellowship; but whoever 
plants himself on faith as opposed to ideas ix just 
as surely tending back towards the church of 
Evangelicalism as water tends to run down hill, 
Faith is the very life of Orthodoxy and Orthodox 
eceleainaticism ; ideas are the life of radicalism, 
rationalism, science, and the natural fellowship 
of unchurched humanity. Hence be who lives 
by faith is drawn towards the church by a power 
of attraction which he may or may nol resist, 
but which governs the flight of the comet in ik 
wildest eccentricity as irresistibly na it governs 
the course of the planet in its sober and own- 


tracted orbit. 


Whether he is nware of it or not, the above 
letter of Mr. Towne illustrates the impossibility 
of comprehendiug the real nature of science » 
long as one cleaves to "faith" instead of ides. 
UT wouldn't give a cent," he says, "for all the 
&clence and all the mere truths of opinion in li 
world apart from the principle of falth." The 
Pope would applaud that utterance to the echo. 
But what a total inversion of fact to conceive of 
science as coordinate with ‘mere truths of opin- 
jon”! Itis Orthodoxy, Christianity, the Chris- 
lan Church, not science, which rests on opinio, 
and lives by opinion, and feeds its followers with 
opinion, nnd opinion alone. Its dogmas are 
opinions buttressed by nothing more solid ban 
illusions and superstitions. Faith hatches opit- 
ions by the brood, and, when they ar 


endangered, 


has wo defence but lo oluk 


them out of sight under her own wings- 
where darkness becomes their safely. But 
science proseribes opinion, because it is belief 
not based on facts. She demands either KOM. 
LEDGE or AN HONEST CONFESSION OF IGNOR- 
ANCE. She allows no one to palm off opinions 
for verlties; and to despise her is to despise the 
filtered nnd clarified experience of mankind 
Science is sifted knowledge,—nothing more, and 


nothing less. 


What shall be preferred to it? 


Guesses? Dreams? Convictions without u ba. 
ais of known truth? These may serve a purp 
in the absence of science, but In her presence -* 
The “principle of faith” without the re 
straining hand of science has been prolite of 


crimes, mistakes, 


supersede it, or the world's futu 


terment of its past. 


and miseries. 
re will be no bel- 


The great leue between faith au 
be widely canvassed; for the discussion gês 


deep. 


Ideas must 


d ideas should 


- — 
The London Spectator, referring to ^ recent 


demonstration by 200,000 people on Neweaslle 


Town Moor in favor of universal suffrage, 


des 


precatingly says; "Universal suffrage has never 


yet been worked withou 
the voter's qualification.” Th 
it. The attempt by the few 
many this or that "qualifica 
the root of immense mischie 
multitudes make as great fools 
do individuals, in the use of the 
only way to learn to swim is to jump 
Heheck" necessary upon bu 
jstakes, There 
erguil suffrage: 


waler. The only 


voting is thesmart that follows m 
will be smarts enough under univ 
that may be conceded. But are the 
under restricted suffrage? England 
condition to-day is the auswer to that 


The people must learn 


there is no possibility o 
longer, Mr. Lowe's counsel to the ñ 
was the quintessence of wisdom : 


your inasters."" 
L 


to govern 


t losing all check over 
at is the beauty of 
to require in the 
ton’! for voting 15 
f. No doubt the 
of themselves 
ballot Bul the 


into the 


ro no smaris 
4 appalling 
question! 
themselves 


f governing them mue 


ristocrncy 


Eden 
. 


AN UNWISE QUENTION. 


Pouce knew a bright young girl, of n. disposi- 
lion inconveniently frank, who was asked by a 
languid youth whether she liked flowers. She 
simply looked up at him and answered—** What 
n silly question!“ 

To ibe oft-repeated inquiry of religious jour- 
unls, why the advocates of Free Religion do not 
wall themselves infidels, it is dient to make a 
more respectful answer. It scems anything but 
a wise question. I should think it would be 
denr to anybody who bad ever attended a Free 
Religious Convention, that the simple reason 
why such people do not commonly claim to be 
infidelg is because they nre pot. That is at least 
the reason, if I know myself, in my own case. 
| should prefer not to call myself an infidel, just 
as Should prefer not to call myself a Christian 
because I honestly do not feel fitly described 
hy the epithet. - 

(The New York Zndeprndenat, which is apt to 
beas liberal as on honest Fyaugelical paper can 
be, puts this same question in a manner whielr 
shows some glimpse of the facts. ‘Ts jt," it 
says, "because the Free Religionist docs not 
wish to encounter the reproach connected with 
the word infidel, or is it because there is a linger- 
ing feeling in bis breast that belief, rather than 
denial, is the condition of life and growth 2” 

i should say that it is the last reason, except 
that what the Jndependent calls en lingering 
feeling" is, I should suppose, a feeling as firm as 
(he everlasting hills. This is predisely why the 
word infidel is distasteful, because it attributes a 
negative atate of mind to those who consider 
their attitude eminently one of assertion. The 
followers of Comte, who claim for themselves 
the name "Positive Philosophy," are not more 
essentially positive In their self-assumed attitude, 
lban are many of the followers of Herbert Spen- 
cer, on the one side, und of Emerson, on the 
other. There ure somo persons inside the Free 
Religious movement, doubtless, whose conscious 
mental attitude is best deseribed by the word 
"weptie"—whieh implies predominant doubt 
and questioning. And there may be some 
whoge conscious attitude is thut of vehement 
unbelief, —who dwell chietly on what they reject, 
Such persons might properly call themselves 
infidels, and it seems to me that 1 should, were I 
in their place. There are too many brave and 
nolle infidels to make a man unwilling to bear 
the name If it belongs to him; but why should 
he bear it otherwise? It is from 110 disrespect to 
the name of John or Frederick that E do notan- 
swer to it or assume it; it may be a better name 
than mine, but it i» not mine. ‘That is the 
wliole story. 

Lean honestly say, for one, that it is not the 
facta of negation that greatly interest me; and 
* far as they do interest me, it Is because they 
ure advanced so persistently in the churches that 
It i impossible to ignore them altogether. I 
would fain believe, I do believe, in the existence 
of a paternal God; but tracts nre left at my door 
which portray him in such n light that, 1f I be- 
lieved them, 1 should wish there were no God. 
Í would fain believe, and I do believe, in per- 
sona] Immortality; but if I go to church, I am 
liable to hear views of the future life which 
would make that immortality a curse and anni- 
hilation a blessing. I have not the slightest 
wish to deny, nor do I deny, the divine illumin- 
ation of Jesus; what troubles me is the persist- 
eut dental in all the churches round me, of all 
divine illumination in anybody else. 1 can read 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures with the 
greatest pleasure; but the amazing thing is that, 
if Tread to people the same noble thoughts in 
the sacred books of other nations, my neighbors 
"linke their heads, and Immediately express the 
hope that there may be some error in the trans- 
lation. Which now is the believer, Which the 
unbeliever or the intidel? 

It is strange how many good people cling to 
the impression that everybody who diifers from 
them must be struggling with agonizing doubts 
and full of mentnl torture! This Natural Relig- 
ion, which has grown up in many of us so spon- 
taneously that it Is like grass aud roses In our 
lives, they persist in treating us n matter of 


am—————— —— 


THE INDEX. 


burnt-out desolation, made up of volcanic &co- 


rie and cinders, When will they discover that 
the process of natural vegetation is one thing, 
und that of geologival upheaval another? 

T. W. IL. 


e — — 
THE NONNESTN OF MICHEL ANGELO, 


Even in this reading age these s5nuets. are 
hardly so well known as they onght to be. They 
have groat value as revealing the intimate per- 
sonal feelings of n. grund, reserved nature like 
the great Italian's, They sometimes seem to 
me like a deep shaft which enables the geologist 
to learn the secrets of the earth with all its hid- 
deu history; while the form of expression on re- 
ligious themes is often that of his own age, 
the thought is so broad and free that it seems as 
if this master mind lived out its own life unfet- 
tered by the superstition and bigotry around him. 
It is extremely difficult to do any justice to these 
poems by a translation, Wordsworth, who ad- 
mired them very much, was only well enough 
satisfied with his versions of two or three of them 
to be willing to publish them. Those transla- 
tions, however, stand among the very best in our 
language, and almost fulfil Mr. J. F.; Clarke's 
canon of translation, that it should be done with 
as much thought as was required for the original 
poem. Mr. Harford and others have since tried 
to introduce these beautiful poems to the English 
reader with more or less success. 

One of the most remarkable and beautiful son- 
nets is that on "Marriage," of which I have 
never seen any rhymed version, It is full of the 
profoundest meaning and shows how entirely 
noble nnd just this great artlst was In his esti- 
mate of woman and the marriage relation. In 
these daya, when every crude theory and every 
wild speculation on these subjects finds utter- 
ance, there isa refreshing serenity and strength 
iv this sonnet, which has tempted me to the ef- 
fort of rendering it familiar to the readers of 
Tun IxbEx. I am not guilty of the presump- 
tion of supposing that I haye given the melody 
and beauty of the original, but I think I have 
preserved the thought, and I hope to tempt at 
lenst all young readers of Italian to study the 
original for themselves. 

E, U. C. 


SUNNET. 
If pure chaste love, if plety suporual, 
Two lovers bearing futa with equal will, 
To whom Is common every joy and Ill, 
One spirit binding both in love fraternal, 
Une spirit Jn two bodies made eternal, 
Rising to heaven both on equal wiug— 
If mutual fire and upward impulse sprin g 
In both so high, &o deep, and so Internal 
That one the other loves, and self no more, 
And Love all guerdon but of Love resigns, 
And what one sesks the other stiil will choow, 
And mutual love a mutual rule Implore,— 
When these of endless truth are cortain signs, 
Whatenvious fate auch loving tie can loose * 
—— abet 
DOGRERRY IN THE MNANCTUM. 


(he Young Men's Christian Association in 
Poughkeepsie lias been achieving a Jaughable 
notoriety by shaking its head over the writings 
of the grentest thinkers that this country has yet 
produced. But we have never seen anything so 
inimitably ssiniue as an editorial article in the 
Poughkeepsie Daily Fage of July 28, After mild- 
ly complimenting Theodore Parker as, ‘though 
not a great, yet no doubt a thoroughly honest 
man," while yet “he was nots safe teacher,” 
&., Ko., this eminent journal continues to bray 
with a vigor und persistency which forbids char- 
ity herself to doubt what spectes it belongs to: 

"Ag to Emerson, we confess we never rend 
anything of his, and never expect to. We 
might have done Bo if we had not once heard 
him deliver n totema 5 ages » 
wishy-washy vaporing and pi - 
—— thatso thoroughly disgusted us that we 
coucluded life was too short nnd other things too 
important Lo allow us to waate any time wading 
through the stuff such a man could produce for 
the sake of any chauce thoughts that might be 
found in his writings. We may do him injustice, 
but, if that lecture was a falr specimen, we don't 
believe Emerson is capable o influencing any 
man with brains.” * 

Verily, there is no answering such a eriticisin 
as that. 

An odd story was told of an Instrumental con- 


321 
cert said to have been once given by an English 
ambassador to the Emperor of China. At the 
end of the performance, the ambassador inquired 
deferentially which plece had most pleased his 
imperial majesty; to which the Brother cf the 
Sun aud Moon replied, “The first,” and added a 
request to be favored with it once more. The 
orchestra in vain went through the entire pro- 
gramme n second time; his majesty did not re- 
eognize his favorite piece. At last the exhausted 
players began to tune their Instruments, produc- 
ing the inevitable but intensely disagreeable pot- 
pourri so familiar to concerl-goers; whereupon 
the Emperor clapped his hands with delight, de- 
claring that this was the very part of the pro- 
gramme which had ravished the imperlal fancy. 
If he had only remarked in addition that he 
“didn't belleve Beethoven was capable of pleas- 
ing any man with an ear!" That would have 
rivalled the critican! genius of our editor, who 
might have heen compassionately forgiven for 
going into ecstasies over Fulton or Talmage, liut 
who, like honest Dogberry, deserves to be “wril- 
teu down an ass," when he ‘‘doesn't believe Ewn- 
erson ls capable of influencing any man with 
brains.” 


— — 
A LUDICROUS BLUNDER. 


a\t the recent session of the Presbyterian (eu- 
eral Assembly in Baltimore, tracts in favor of 
the Christian Amendment were circulated 
through the audience containing the ‘Demands 
of Liberalism," accompanied by such comments 
as would naturally be made by the frienda of 
that Amendment. An old gentleman who was 
evidently not à little muddleheaded rose indig- 
nantly, and called attention to the fact that au 
“infidel document was being distributed through 
the house," A great sensation was at once pro- 
duced, The Moderator requested the Committee 
of Arrangements to preserve the proprieties, and 
the wicked tracts were confiscated. It turned 
out that the old gentleman had read only tbe 
“Demands of Liberalism," and did not compre- 
hend that they were merely quoted as showing 
the horrible nature of the demands now made 
by free thinkers. Notwithstanding the explan- 
ation made nt the time by the editor of tbe^ 
Christian Statesman, the New York Independ- 
ent, which bas proyed itself more than once ca- 
pable of any amount of unfairness and misrep- 
resentation in dealing with its opponents, de- 
elared soon after that the Assembly condemned 
the “old editorials of the Christian Statesman’! 
as “infidel documents“. Nothing could be more 
unjust or apparently more malicious. But the 
joke of tbe thing is that the Independent 
promptly indorsed the "Demands of Liberal- 
isti" when first published in THE INDEX, and 
even sneered at them as not half strong enough ! 
Hence what the General Assembly really con- 
demned as “infidel” had been emphatically in- 
dorsed by the Independent itself; and In trying 
to caat the stigma of “infidelity” ou the Christ- 
ian Statesman, It launched on the air a boomer- 
ang which returned with an ugly thwack on its 
own head. While the Jndependent is ruefully 
rubbing the sore spot, we suggest that greater 
serupulousness in its tactics would save it from 
un occasional headache, 


— + 


The Dover (N. H.) Morning Star complains 
that Sunday trains are run under pretence of 
carrying milk to the eltles, "on roads where 
there isn't a drop of milk carried In a month ;" 
nud it therefore utters a genuinely Puritanic 
groan on the occasion. But the only fault we 
have to find with the companies in this matter 
is that they truckle so slavishly to n public 
superstition as to dish up to the feeble-minded a 
miseruble excuse for doing what in Itself is per- 
fectly right. One need not apologize for mind- 
ing his own business; and what legitimate būsi- 
ness liave the companies but to run trains for 
the publie accommodation? Running Sunday 
trains is simply part of this regular business. 
The Str should be devoutly thankful that the 
New Hampshire companies amuse themselves 
with Sunday trains, if they refrain from cor- 
rupting State polities and demoralizing legisla- 
lion at Coneord. 


THE INDEX. 


Communications. 


J Aug 
"^ B.—Correspondenta must run the risk of typog rap f 
E, The —.— care will be taken Lo acaid l ; but hore 


after no spac to Errata. 
N. Bo oce T thas do) ent shonbt be SHORT, and 


"he ahead. 
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t X. 


IS “UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS“ IM POSSI- 
BLE? 


. Apnur,—l have just fiuislied reading 

vows lecture oh lie Idea of God," in No. 161 
of Tun INDEX. You state: “I cannot think 
it 4a mere figure of speech to call him intelli- 
gent, eonselous, moral personal." 

I have no desire to e exeeptions; but there 
js oue point su ted upou whieh I desire you 
would—as briefly as Uv eaten yes to shed 
some faint ray of light. This difficulty of mine 
may be best expressed by a quotation from 
Mausel's Limits of Religious Thought, us given 
in Spencer's iret Principles :— 

“Phe very conception of consciousness, in 
whatever mode it may be manifest, necessarily 
implies distinction between one object and un- 
other. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something; and that something ean only be 
known as that whieh it is, by being distinguished 
from that which it is not. But distinction is 
2 limitation ; for, if oue object is to be 
distinguished from another, it must some 
form of existence which the other not, or it 
must not possess some form which the other has. 
A second characteristic of conscious- 
ness is that it is only possible in the form of a 
relation, There must be a Subject, or person 
consclous, and an Object, or thing of which he 
is conscious. ‘There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors; and in 
that anion each exists only 35 it is related to the 
other.“ 

If consclousness, then, be necessarily relative, 
how are we to understand your expression 
“universal consciousness” ? X. 

NORTHAMPTON, Muss. 

[It is denied by many philosophers that we 
van be conscious of anything but self and its 
modifieations. But no one denies that we can 
be conscious of self, If self, however, is con- 
scious of self, it must be at once the subject and 
the objectof thought; and indeed it appears that 
consciousness is nelther more nor less than iden. 
lifloation af the aubject and object of thought. 

It la plain, therefore, that consciousness, which 
simply presents self to self, as simultaneously 
the knower and the known, does not involve 
limitation, allhough it does involve relation. So 
long us the things related are only different 
phases of the «ume thing, it is sophistry to repre- 
sent the distinction as involving limitation of 
one thing by another thing. How cau any thing 
limit itself? Mansel destroys the very iden of 
consciousness by representing the knower and 
the known as (vo; whereas they are one, It is 
not enough to «peak of their “nnion p we should 
speak of their identity. 

That consciousness, therefore, is finite, the 
causes of whose modifications are external to it- 
self, Rut that consciousness is infinite or uwi- 
versal’ whieh contains ull these causes within 
itself. ‘That Is our Iden of God, as the All in 
All. Mansel fails to establish his int. — I.] 


AN INCREASING PUELIC KYI- 


uy €, K., WHIPPLE 

In the morning prayer-meeting of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Association, a member, 
confessing his faults for the benefltof his fellow- 
members, said he had indulged too much in the 
habit of reading newspapers He had found 
that, by this means, his mind was miduly drawn 
to worldly things. He therefore avoided the 
rowling of newspapers and magazines, aud now 
read only the Bible. 

At another meeting of the same body a young 
convert said; "T don't want none of your thea- 
Ires, nor your Course of Lyceum lectures. What 
I want is the prayeraneeting. T want to be 
where Jesus is.“ 

‘There is certainly evil as well as good in the 
periodical press. The newspaper, however, js 
ono of the nevessities of civilized lifes and while 
we nre residents in this world, there is manifest 
fitness In giving some attention to the dally 
revori of how the world le going ou 

In theatrical entertainments, as they ure tow 
and always have been eondueted, there are cer- 
taln obvious advantages sud certain obvions 
evils, On the one hund, they afford recreation, 
one of the manifest necessities of human nature ; 


the other hand, some portions of the recrea- 
ton they offer tend to corrupt the morals of 
those who attend them, ; 

Lyceum lectures, originally intended for in- 
struction only, are now made to minister Jargely 
to reereation also. They accomplish much jn 
both directions, and the complaints of them 
which we occasionally hear spring not from any 
alleged evil character, but from the assumption 
that they might be and ought to bestill better 
than they are. 

There is, however, another way of viewlng 
these matters. The prayer-meeting spirit, ten- 
dency and influence, w nich are accurately ex- 
pressed in the remarks of the two young men 
above quoted, are hostile to the good features of 
the theatre as well as to its evil ones. They 
frown upon recreation, as such, apart from suy 
particular evil influence which may be asso- 
clated with it. They esteem the desire for 
amusement a fault in him or her who feels it. 
hey reckon as positive ill-doing the arrange- 
ments made to gratify this desire, and regard re- 
wreation as not only a waste, but a perversion of 
time, 

It is a noteworthy fact that, thougli some of 
the conductors of and participators in the meet- 
ing above-mentioned are v intelligent per- 
sous, in matters apart from religion and theol- 

, not one of them attempted to correct the 
error into which tbeir ignorant brethren bad 
fallen. The Orthodox m etg n raria ns con- 
ducted by the Boston Young Men's Christian 
Association, assumes, as settled points, that hu- 
man nature is base, that the human body is 
"vile" that the human mind is "carnal," and 
that getting oneself “saved” should take prece- 
dence of every other thought and action, And 
when ignorant young converts insist upon the 
inferences growing out of these propositions, the 
more intelligent ones let them pass uncorrected. 

The prayer-meeting influence has always been 
hostile to the theatre; but many will be sur- 
prised to hear that the exercises of the lyceum, 
whether amusing or instructive, come under 
the same ban; and that the prayermeeting 
spirit and tendency are hostile to the lyceum as 
well ns to the theatre. ‘Jo understand this hos- 
Ulity, one must comprehend the stand-point of 
the Young Men's Christian Association. 

The central idea of the prayer-meeling, as 
conducted by this body, is thelr church theory 
that God is dangerous to men. 

This is not the whole of their faith, but it is 
the essential part of it, and the main motive of 
their prayers und exhortations, They teach, 
and try to have it believed, that God, before 
cresting mankind, bad determined to keep vast 
numbers of them burning alive forever. They 
teach that he threatens this fearful. doom to ev- 
ery man and every woman; that he will ex- 
ecute it upon every one who does not take cer- 
tain specitied measures to avert it; and that he 
knew, before creating mankind, that vast num- 
hers of them would fall into this misery and 
continue in it forever! 

A part of the strange theory upheld by these 
people is that, even in maintaining and admin- 
istering hell, God does not cease to be a God of 
love and merey! This proposition is irrational 
and self-contradictory, but the members of the 
Young Men's Christian Association seem quite 
unconcerned about that, since another part of 
their theory is that reason is “carnal,” uud the 
exercise of reuson in religious matters dangerous. 
I heard it said in one of their meetings; “Ttea- 
on has nothing to do with religion; nothing to 
do with it.,“ And he who thus repeated and 
emphasized this declaration was an elderly man, 
of intelligent as well as serious aspect. (God's 
"mercy," as interpreted by these people, con- 
sista in spuring from eternal Hames n certain 
proportion of those for whom the Merciful him- 
self arranged and prepared that fate. Nero 
spared more Roman citizens thun be killed ; but 
1 ever thought of calling him ‘merciful’ for 
that? 

This irrational theory of the Young Men's 
Christian Association leads to n result not only 
irrational but false, calumnious, aud monstrous, 
namely, this: Finding that Universalists, Spir- 
itualists, and some Unitarians represent God as 
proving himself just and merciful by a provi- 
dential arrangement for the ultimate welfare of 
every human being, the prayer-meeting people 
ery out agninst these as wicked and dangerous 
persons! They even cal) them unbelievers! 
Asif the vindietive element which they them- 
selves assuipe to belong to God's character, and 
the parts of his system growing out of that, were 
the only things worthy of being believed in, the 
only appropriate objects for the exercise of faith ! 

Ridiculously inconsistent with themselves as 
are the prayer-meeting people in some points, 
they are logical in others, Assuming the eter- 
nity of future puuishment as the essence of their 
system, their meetings are conducted in con- 
formity with that doctrine. The young men 
whose words are quoted at the beginning of this 
article used those expressions because they were 
thoroughly imbued. with tbe prayer-meeting 
spirit, What, to them, ure either the instruc- 
ton or the amusement contained in a lyceum 
lecture? These things will not "save the seul.” 
Nay, there things are dangerous, and may be 
pernicious, since they ovcupy the attention of 


men aud women with Other 
"salvation." The uttractious the thay 
of the theatre, nre. “world! i — 


this world, in the pi of th 
meeting, is n. "vile world," a “yait 4 
Sed wan ato ad 
wilderness," a chief, r 
tations and snares,” The only Ma . 
ployments of this mortal life, According to fhe 
—— idea, are, first, to get Your own 
soul saved, aud next, incessantly to beset 
fellow-men to get their souls saved. E 


This prayer-meeting idea, t 
thorowshiy mag with it, bs the D 
wer to every plea for improvemen' bille 
or minds of — beings, Hoppe ee 
one of the young men who thé text 
for this article to attend a lecture on 
or chemistry, or drainage, or ventilation, or the 


system. He looks at you with 
ishment. Will any of these 
soul of the hearer? Will they not 
occupy an hour's time which might 1 
devoted to the salvation of his enl * Ile is g 
ing ton prayer meeting, and he ndyises you lo 

‘wl 


improvements needed in our common H 
ty aud aston- 


accompany him. 

Offer him Dr. Channing's book om Say C 
ture. His first thought is: "Wan DA tnt 
nt a famous metr ina LIÉ The "self? whieu 

at dangerous man pro to culti 
be subjugated and cructtied, bn 
prayer-meeting idea, 

Ask him to go to & gymnasium, What! De 
velop aud strengthen this vile body," the soure 
of so many temptations, the very whieh 
Satan uses to lead the soul astray’? "The body a 
to be kept under, denied, resisted, opposed, m 
cording to the ie e ae om. idea. I it. 
be saved from everlasting flames, this is all fen 
needs to be accomplished for it} " 


The er-mecting idea, carted 
out, — with Indi m 
form of art, sclence, social amelloration, or hi 


man improvement, not bearing what lu 
devotees call “salvation,” "Phis js thes 

* . — tendency of the sort of 
admonition and exbortation in iu 


Many of then give liberally for the 
supply of bodily wants, and some of Te 
cognize the usefulness of science and art, Stil 
more: such power has precedent, atid auch bol | 
ness is inspired by the example of true bélleves 

in New York and other cities, that the Directos | 


of the Boston Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion have actually introduced “parlor eroquet! 
ms A justifiable alleviator at their semi-«mon! 
‘social gatherings." And when, in their 
purchase of a new building, the most 
one was found to have a well furnished t 
sium in its upper story, with a fair list paying 
subscribers, these Directors boldly took the es 
tablishment under their protection, und E" 
tised the opportunity for gymnastle as 
one of the attractive features of thelr owu Asso 
ciation, Thus civilization works some slight 
changes even in ascetic pielism, Nevertheles, 
the natural mp e the style of D. 2 
feeling cultivat n the prayer-moe! 
ciiely — in the tidtatlons above gives. 
Many persons, on talking Vide ke Pm 
under the influence here described, 
him aA T to ree sm I D 
truth, may be disposed. Lo ra i^ 
hates "They do not consider that he and his 
associates are all the time 2 
rant young people, produeing in also un 
urrest of mental device drawing ‘them 
away from the pursuit of know 
ing up their minds agminst even the 
The young, through the ignorance 
their time of life, are the most frequent 
of this system. | This system, then,—illrectly 
operating to continue and maintain juvenile ig- 
noratce, to check the desire for knowledge by 
asoa . A om — ~ ——— a 
dogma coming down to us fron 
— the only thing in this world — Mr. 
ing, —is undoing the work of civilisation, d ipt 
checking art, science, the diffusion of — ot 
edge, and all that belongs to the true 
a liberal education, And it works si 1 
not less surely because the great majority n 
3 are hearty - — &jpeere 
idvocating it. 16 question 
Are Ne to po on — — Iniflugnces 
nand allowing its systematic pe 
remonstrance? Or shall we plainly 7i . 
the evil, and 8 ion i 
many Youu people exposed 7 ] 
Take — 8 n — expose d 1a 
spirit and tendency 0! n 
conducted by the Young Men's Christine i of 
ciation, does not in the least imply e 
the Unspenkable value of true mn d — Tena 
tiounte communion of the individu 
its Maker. 


—— À — -— 
A large portion of the noblest and ni 
alle moral teaching bas been the 2 r 
of men who did not know, but 
knew and rejected, the Christian faith. 
Stuart. Mill. — 
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Mental Freedom. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE l'ITTRRUROGI! RADIAT: 
SOCIETY, NOV. 24, 1972, 


HY GEORGE H. HOLTZMAN. 


Hal weeny by a distinguished and able liberal 
recen a and able . 
It waa this; TA man who has no creed is n fool.” 
This remark has dwelt prominently in my mind 
ever since it was made here some weeks aince 
and the result of my reflections apon it ia that it 
ls wrong,—at least without q cation. Such 
a doctrine is calculated to mislead young liberala 
who have already so much to contend with in 
thelr aspirations after mental liberty. True, it 
may be sale that a creed held loosely, for the 
day or hour, to be altered or amended ns new 
convictions arise, may not be inconsistent with 
tolerable freedom of mind; but this Is not the 
generally conceived sense of creed. We rather 
understand a definite summary of belief, codi- 
fled after much reflection and conclualon, and 
henceforth stored upon the shelf of unalterable 
conviction for reference and guidance,—a stand- 
ard by which new thoughts aud revelations are 
tobe tested. If a creed in this sense be evidence 
of wisdom, serving as a double-twisted cable to 
hold firmly the bark of reason lest she might 
scape upon the uncertain and troublesome sea 
of doubt and speculation,—then two points are 
*ttled at once: first, the sooner we are provided 
with such a saving rope the better, and secondly, 
the 1 consideration worth our solicitude is 
‘hat It be strong enough, "The particular stuff of 
which It ia made, or how twisted, is of no impor- 

—all creeda being, I have the best evi- 
lence forjeaying, alike perfect! » 

The firet step towards Ilberty is to cut this ca. 
de at once; and, if need be, trust to sheer luck 
jut the compromise alluded to—the sliding 
cale creed. ts that we must have an an- 
hor at least. Wherefore, if we have chart and 
ompaes? We are embarked for perpetual 
candings of the great sea of truth,—a waste 

confines are yet undiscovered and per- 
undiscoverable. 

A further use of this metaphor might sug- 
tat sensations of sea-aickness, I abandon it, and 
ubmit this proposition; Is tive and entire 
pental 8 consistent with any sort or kind 


A creed, as It seems to me, involves the Idea 
! completeness,—a budget, com what- 
Veris required to settle (for the ime being at 
ast) the questions of the origin, the duty, and 
ie destiny of the amenting ndividual. ' It ls 
srily a creed. unless It Includes this much; It ia 
ly then & part of a creed not yet wholly de- 
mined. Now I ask, can a creed in this sense, 
T have defined it truly, be axsented to by any 


— T— 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, AUGUST 30, 1873. 


free mind, in view of the incompleteness of dle- 
covery upon these polnis up to the present time? 
T incline to think not,—not even for a day or an 
hour; not even with all the saving clauses that 
might be invented, nor with entire openness to 
further conviction. For if a thing be not dem- 
onstrated to ity ultimate, and thus absolutely 
known and concluded, how can it be accepted 
for a moment, and the mind still be free? 


But I propose to go further than this in dofin- 
ing mental freedom, aud to ulate thus, It 
seems to me doubtful that the riod should 
ever arrive when a definite creed will be com- 
pen free 9 e MA would 

FINIS" written upon the last e 
of the Hook of Nature. à rx 

However true or otherwise future ages ma; 
pose this proposition, I maintain that it is at 

east true ay, that the transitory state of 
knowledge concerning man, his origin and des- 
tiny, dec. that the time has not yet arrived 
when the free mind can Indite itd creed, 

Where then stands the genuine liberal, tbe 
man of no creed, to-day? The truly emanci- 
pated mind, actlve in desire after truth, main- 
tains a ses i= condition distinct from mere 
credulity, He receives without affirming; he 
doubts without rac hay He occupies a position 
of the truest humilit fore men. He will not 
cry "absurd" or Vridiculous" aa to auything not 
yet fathomed by his mind, nor will he assume 
that beyond some stated line nothing further ia 
to be ascertained. I think he will discard the 
word “unknowable” as savoring of dogmatiam 
as truly as any arand, At the same time, he is 
p the dest of men. Fear neither of 
God, hell, nor the devil will suppress the in- 
quirles which he is prompted to make of hls 
own mind or other men's on all subjects whatso- 
ever, and nothing will deter him from ing 
the investigation to a satisfactory result if ob- 
tainable. He will, as Jefferson advises, ''ques- 
tion boldly even the existence of a God," satis- 
fled that, If there be such a personage, lie ia too 
wise and exalted to be offended with intelligent 
doubt which has for its object rellable kuowledge 
on the subject. 

He will, as a rule, abandon the ve 
method of argumeut. He knows too little in- 
deed as yet to assume authority in teaching. 
Yet he modestly s t that this or that 
thought appears reasonable to him. He will 
listen with iuterast to views new or old presented 
by a more itive mind, but be will not be 
“taken in” the sophistry of assertion, elo- 
quence, or vehemence of expression, He will 
test all propositions in the laboratory of his 
miud, assisted by such alds as actual discovery 
atfords. He will be persevering in his tests, but 
will not announce his conversion without clear 
and indubitable proof. Even then, it will be 
subject to amendment on receiving further light, 
True, if dogmatism takes him by the throat, and 
without mentor reason presents the alteru- 
ative “belleve or be damned," he will very 


roperly show fight, and be apt to retort, ''I'll 

be mined If I do," 
A important condition 2 
tec 


vi 

méntal freedom is that the mind is assim 

to Nature in respect to mode of operation aud 
p Nature will not be hurried in her 
work, We cannot see the great changes golng 
on in her realm, Fe researches into the past 
sbow how vast and regular these are. Do what 
we will, we cannot even detect the process of 
growth In the rapidly forming blade of grass. 
All seems still and stationary, and yet how 
surely is all matter in unceasing motion. Thus 
the freed mlud learns how blessed itis to wait 
and be patlent, both in regard to its own pro- 
gress lu knowledge and the general dissemina- 
tion of the truth lu the world. It does not dis- 
tress him that all are not as he la, knowing as he 
does that mind as well as matter is sllently and 
imperceptibly working in all Its particles, and 
that iuevitable Truth is the tendency of all intel- 
ligence, whatever may be the apparent devia- 
tion In ages present aud yet to come. 

I wish to say a few words, as an individual 
free-thinker, as to what seems to be the natural 
attitude of this class of persons towards tradi- 
tional authority, especially that great bug-bear 
of our time, the Christian Bible, I do not see 
how s free mind can tamper for a moment with 
the idea that antiquity haa any just claim to 
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impose upon it ANY BURDEN WHA EVER. 
Claiming as we do end this we canoes relin- 
quish without return 

to setile for ourselves the question w. 


hs i God or no 
udge as to how such a bein ht resson- 
ably be expected to — ite man- 
kind, On basis we will examine the Bible, 
ss a history, as a revelation, as a 00 mand, asa 
teacher of pure morals. It must d in our 
estimation, In whole or in part, Jost as it meets 
the tests with which we are prov 

rform this dat 
or the results a 


in zaiana 
em in regard 
misunderstand this 
claim, the misconception la shared by not a few 
others with whom 


make it clear. I state It aa it seems to me fally 


warranted by their langu. The formula 
about thus: ‘The Bible is the word of God. It 
ia meaningless without the key. WE HAVE 
THE KEY !^ 


A parallel to this assumption occurs to me, 
and if it should seem iu any way discourteous, 1 
ask our friends (who are very good-natured) to 
overlook it for the sake of its Huinorote aptness. 
On one occasion, when a ve tentious peti- 
tion was presented to the nell partament, 
purporting to ba from a large Y ut having 
ouly a few inalgnificant names to It, Sir Robert 


` Peel sald it reminded him of three tallors in 


Tooley street, who met in the Reform Bill ex- 
citement, and drew up a solemn League and 
Doch commencing '*We, the people of Eng- 
U 

Now bum the New Chureh folks hardly 
realize that the impression made by euch a claim 
ns theirs upon one standing outside of their sys- 
tem—a mind, too, resolved upon entire freedom 
—is mainly amazement at the coolness of it. I 
know not how else to express it. The demand 
upon us is scarcely different, Bo far as I can aee, 
rom that made by the Romish Church. Let us 
Bee, Article lat—There is a God. 2d— There isa 
written word of God. 3d—The interior sense of 
this word—the actual meaning in fact—is only 
perceived through a study of the doctrine of cor- 
respondenges first taught by Swedenborg about 
one hun years ago, he having had his apirit- 
ual vision opened by Divine Interposltion for the 
purpose of eblightening the world. 4th—The 
New Church enjoys this enlightenment and 
holds it in trust for all who desire to be led into 
pure Truth. Reasonable inference—the real 
article is not to be found outside of the New 
Church or apart from its method of discovery. 
The New Churchman, however, Imagines 
evades this dogmatic position by saying, We 
don't claim credence for our doctrine on the 
authority of Swedenborg or ony other of its 
teachers. Its inherent truth will convince the 
candid explorer." This appears to be a dis- 
tinetion without much of a difference. It in- 
volves the iden that we have not done our whole 
duty in the search after truth, until we have 
investigated the New Church method of discov- 
ery. 'lhls must inevitably follow, if the truth 
— eps be a. aw the 3 e 

s right here, 6 BR B, n W com 
sion must I dive Into your mysteries? I cannot 
yleld the point that anything can demand aw- 
thoritativ my investigation, unless the evi- 
dence exists in and of my own mind that it la 
worthy of investigation, Y cannot conceive of 
anything that this INHERENT RIGHT 
TO BE INVESTIGATED except Nature herself, of 
which I am indubitably a I infer, there- 
fore, that an investigation of New Church meth- 
od should be a matter of choice to me, and con- 

uently that It is posalble to arrive at truth 

without concerning Myself about it. In other 
words, I have the right to say, Nature's claims 
upon my thought are so plain and eo exacting, 
that I cannot afford to divert my attention from 
n certain fountain of wisdom to listen to that 
which is as yet to me but the volce of a man! 

Is not a mind to be ao untrammelled as this? 
Or must we perforce hearken to the voice of 
Swedenborg aa to the volce of God? Affirming 
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this, d we consistently disregard the 
dese ot the Pope, and where would the ob- 
ligation eesse, short of the subversion of mental 
lom ? 
roe with a reflection or two upon the 
superiority of the position occupied by the mind 
freed from the shackles of superstition and 
hereditary belief, I can conceive of no greater 
cause for gelf-cougratulation, when one looks 
around at the vast multitude who are slaves to 
creedism, and considers how firmly riveted sre 
the chains which bind a large portion of man- 
kind, and how few comparatively seem to desire 
to be free,—than to reflect, „From this bondage 
I am happily delivered. Though as yet the 
structure 05 my theory upon the great questions 
of my origin and destiny may be but barely 
begun, and I am subject to the taunt that 
‘have no bellef and must therefore be unsettled 
and unhappy,’ yet I feel myself soaring aloft 
without restraint, I suck honey from this or 
that flower without hindrance, I calmly sur- 
vey the fleld of theological strife with all the 
satisfaction of indifference, knowing that all 
the while GREAT NATURE fs graduuily settling 
the question in the interest of PURE (TRUTH. It 
t OUR fight, nor shall it be our funeral." 
Now ought not the man to be happy who feels 
thus, and tefu! too,—for God only knows 
how some of us ever managed to clamber over 
thé wall surrounding the great city of Bupersti- 
tlon. : 
A favorite indulgence of the pious Christian— 
n bort of selfiah joy—consists in the reflection 
that in heaven he will be more blessed than the 
angels who never fell from grace,—tbese latter 
being barred the more exquisite bliss of redemp- 
tion through Christ, Though this is akin to the 
3 of rejoicing in the tooth-ache, be- 
cause of the necessary sequence of delicious re- 
covery, there ia yet a reality in the 8 of 
experiance described. The reprieved criminal 
is suffocated with joy in possesaing that which 
stirs no emotion in the breasts of those who 
never,forfeited liberty, The escaped slave ex- 
periences an Intensity of bappine unknown to 
those who have always breathed tbe nir of free- 
dom. The free-thinker, too, redeemed from 
creedism, appreciates his new-found birthright 
ata higher rate than he whose reason bas never 
been fettered. But, viewing the whole life at 
once, I am satisfied that the latter experience is 
the more enviable. Itis the more rare, too, and 
the mau who possesses it muy well prize it 
ubove power, or fume, or riches, 


COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


BY DISNOPS AND OTHER CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH, COMMONT.Y CALLED THE SVEAREI'S COMMEN- 
rau 


AN ARTICLE l'UBLISILED BY JOHN nun, LONDON, 


There is un old but very true suy lug that "one 
man may enter a field und steal a horse, while 
another may not so much as be seen looking 
overa hedge." This saying is exemplified by 
the manner in whicli the writings of the bishops 
and clergy In the above-mentioned Commentary 
and the writinge of Bishop Colenso have respec- 
tively been received by the public in general, but 
more especially by the Anglican clergy and 
ministers of all Orthodox denominations. 

The Commontary contains a bost of pussies 
which would, only a few years ago, huve been 
considered suspicious, dangerous, and even 
highly heretical if Bishop Colenso had published 
then. Take the following as a few instances : 
In Vol, L, Part L, pege 40, at Exodus xx. 1-17, 
we lud written—''1t may be noticed that, while 
it ia here said that ‘God spake all these words,’ 
and in Deut. v, 4, that ‘He spake face to faee'— 
in the New Testament the giving of the Law is 
polen of as having been through the ministra- 

ons of angels. Acts vil. 53, Galatians iii. 19, 
and Heb. ii, 2," 
" At Section 2 of the Notes on Exodus xx., pase 
335, we have: "But there is a question which 
rightly claims precedence of thexe— What. actu- 
ally were the words of Jehovah (hal were on- 
pavon on the Tables of Stone? We have two 
eng e gem ut gije in Exodus xx. 1-17, and 
. y. 6-2], apparently of equal nu- 
thority, but differing from each other in. several 
magne puueoism, Each is said, with reiter- 
sted emphasis, to contain the words that were 
actually spoken by the Lord, and written hy him 
npon the stones.“ 

— 41 page 336: "It has been generally ns- 
sumed that the whole of one or other of these 
copies was written on the Tables. Most Com- 
mentators have supposed that the original doe- 
ument is in Exodus, aud that tire author of. Deu- 
teronomy wrote from memory, with varintions 
en nt the time, Others have conceived 
- at Deuteronomy must furnish the most correct 
m since the Tables must have been in actual 
E. tree when the book was written. But nei- 
ae lr ere mx hs fairl Y reconciled with 

D s ute : 
which reference has Den ern euteronomy, ta 


If either copy 
8 represents what wis written on i 
ables, it is obvious that the other ennnot 


do so. 


. have been associated witb such decisions on cases 


And on page 343; “Adopting the conclusion as 
by far the ‘most probable one, that the Book of 
the Covenant Included from chapters xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33, it is evident that the document cannot 
be regarded as a strictly systematic whole, Por- 
tions of it were probably traditional rules handed 
down from the patriarchs and retained by the 
Israelites in Egypt. Probable trace of pree-Mo- 
sale antiquity may be seen in xx, 2-20, XXI. 6, 
xxiii, 19, &c. Some of the laws relate to habits 
of fixod abode, not (at least, if taken In their 
atrict form) to such u mode of life as that of the 
Teraclites in their march through the wilderness, 
(See xxii. 6-6, 20, xxiii, 10-11.) Some, especially 
those relating to alavery, would seem to have 
been modifications of ancient usages. (Bee on 
xxi. 20-21.) These more or less ancient maxims 


of difference as had been up to this time pro- 
nounced by Moses and the Judges, whom he had 
appointed by the advice of Jethro. (See xviii. 
184-26, )" 

Sai “The adoption of Patriarchal maxims 
accords with the spirit of the Mosaic legislation 
ns expressed in the Fifth Commandment.” 

For further instances reference has only to be 
made to the Commentary itself, or to the "'Crit- 
ical Examination of it W Colenso,” in 
Five Parts, published b gmans and Co., at 
about four shillings each part. Now, after read- 
ing such quotations, what are people to think? 
They nre not &o Ignorant or wilfully blind or 
prejudiced aa not to see what the ed Ortho- 
dox bishops and clergy frantleally decried as un- 
sound and perilous in Bishop Colenso ia now 
taught by themselves us TRU'TH. What must 
be tbe effect on the minds of multitudes when 
they find their pastors (after the utterances of 
eminent divines in the Commentary) still con- 
tentto tench the contrary through the Church 
Catechism in their —.— and to proclaim the 
contrary through the Communion Service in 
their churches? 

Surely, not without enuse, and not too soon, 
does Bishop Colenso, nt pages x. xi., lu the Pre- 
fave to the Second Part of his Critieisms on the 
Bishop's Commentary, call the serlous attention 
of the Clergy to the glaring inconsistency (to use 
no harsher term) of such p ings, and give 
some plain, rational, and wholesome advice, in 
the following words: „It is to be umed, 
however, that this result of modern criticism, at 
all events, as now avouched in this Commen- 
tary under the sanction of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England, will no longer be kept a 
secret from young people when catechised, or 
from the people at large: that no Clergyman of 
intelligence will read these words any longer as 
the Divine words actually uttered ‘with a loud 
voice’ on Sinai, withont relieving his character 
—nay, his consclence—from the charge of 
'apenking lies in the name of the Lord,’ by ex- 
plaining to his tock from time to time the real 
truth with respect to the Decalogue," ete., etc. 

Such being the present state of the case, need 
we be surprised at so many of the people clam- 
oring for secular education, and objecting to 
send their children to denominational schools, 
when they are forced to doubt the sincerity of 
their clergy, who, knowing these things, keep 
back the truth in unrighteousness; and not only 
so, but do their utmost to prevent their flocks 
from loeking into such matters! 

And let me respectfully ask the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity of the Church of Englund, 
whether they do not eonsider the present time & 
fitting opportunity for u thorough revision and 
remodelling of the Church Prayer-Book with its 
Catechism and 'l'hirty-Nine Articles, together 
with the Constitutions and Canons Aeclesi- 
astical? 

Before E conclude, 1 must call attention to the 
way in which the Bishops’, ati?» the Speaker's, 
Commentary. shirks many difficult and contra- 
dietary passages. . g it does not say one 
word ubout the striking contradiction between 
Deuteronomy ix. 1 and Deuteronomy xxxiv. 8; 
Joshua i. 11, ji, 16-22, iji, 1-2; although its au- 
thors are vandid enough to allow that there are 
grave contradictions between Joshua i. II, ii. 
16-25, mud iil. 1-2, in these words: “Thus clghi 
days must have intervened between the sending 
of the spies ii. I, and the actual passage of the 
river iii, 2. Thus the declaration of Joshua in 
tho text would not iu fact have been carried 
out." 

So much, alas! for the dogma of the Infallibil- 
ity of the Bible, and ulzo for the teaching of the 
Clergy of the Church of England, and ministers 
of other denominations. 

Truth obviously demands much more, or 
much less, than the concessions of the recent 
champions of Orthodoxy. When they give up 
the theory (bat every sentence of the Scriptures 
(mistakes of the copyists and translators, etc., 
etc., apart) is the Word of God, when they ad- 
mit with reference to any eingle sentence that 
God did not say and do what the Bible declares 
that be did say and do, they yield the key of 
their position to the foe, and the fall of their cit- 
adel, Orthodoxy, becomes but a matter of time 
nnd detail. Inquiry is no longer to be pro- 
vented. Criticism is not repulsed. Renson and 
conscience nre. no longer to bow to an unerring 
guide, but nre nt liberty to hear, investigate, 
nid verify. We have come to this, and every 


thinking layman must soon perce 

the cle denouncers of Bisho Calend d 
but in & most reluctant and u — 1 
ner, accept principles whieh, when pobres 
applied, lead pretty much to the gamo results : 
which Bishop Colenso has arrived and - 
adopting them they in their tum most like, 
wi soe EN an 7 — Bish Colenso he, 

one, the credulous confidence o 
and non-readin f non thin 


rofeasora of king 
whether they be Laics or Clerics, Christianity, 
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PAUL GOWER, 


A RATIONALISTIO STORY 


or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—Coneluded, 
TRANSPIRES IN OK NEAR NAgSAV STREET, 


“We should call such a man a nulaance aud a 
blackguard in England,” aaid Sabin. 

“Well, I don't know that we do anything 
else here," responded the doctor, ns they entered 
the restaurant together. 

It was high noon socially at Crook and Dufis 
being midway between that hour and one, whe 
business New York anatches s brief interval 
from its feverish pursuit of “the almighty dol- 
lur" for the purposes of rest and refreshment 
The place was crowded throughout with a lively 
concourse of eaters, drinkers, and talkers, mot 
of those present combining the three character 
in one person. Mr, Wheeler was not st the 
lunch-counter—where a long row of eustomen, 
seated on tall, slim stools, were disposing of te- 
markably large aie segments of fruit pic, 
and coffee—but John Gower soon discoverel 
him in one of a standing group of drinkers and 
smokers, whom he promptly quitted to join the 
new comers, 

The fifteen minutes conversation that enue 
between the Americans relating almost entirely 
to business (after the first mutual recognition 
aud complimentary inquiries) would posses bui 
little Interest. for the reader, and is therefor 
omitted. „During its progress Paul and Dick 
ordered cigars and sherry-cobblers, und amused 
themselves, as was by no means dificult to do, 
by watching the eae yrs dme The older 
men joining them, the talk became genen! 
when Mr, Wheeler (who looked much the sme 
as he did seven months back, in England, aud 
told Paul thal he never expected to have een 
him alive in America) proposed to introduce his 
new acquaintances to the p he bad recently 
quitted, informing Sabin that it might prove al 
vanta to him professionally. Ro the pre- 
"a w^ took pes wd: 4 Dv; Ridin 

r. Brou r. yrne, Ur. 0 
aud Mr. Woodruff’ The fmt was s por}, 
rather handsome man, with a jolly, shaven face 
nnd carefully trimmed moustache; bis anctuou 
voice had a mellifluous flavor of the brogue in 
it, at once imparting raciness to his speech T 
betraying hls nationality. Someliow—probabiy 
from his oratorical manner—abin immediately 
bet him down for an actor. The second — 
Irishman also, but younger and shorter be 
stature, n peculiarity especially manifest iu oot 
legs, though the rest of his anatomy Tu 
lack symmetry or muscularity. He hada ^ 
aquiline nose, large, insolent blue eyes e 
much forehead, and a very receding chin, | 5 
wise moustaches and scanty side-whiskem: ig 
appearance denoted extreme conoeit & ki 
importauce. The third was a good long, 
chubby man, witb à fair complexion — 
shrewd American countenance. The fom 
bad dark hair, neither beard, whiske 
moustaches, rather a high color, and à well 
like manner. All the party were * loves 
dressed, aud inclining to Hats, boots; and E 
of the neweat and point description. 

Paul thought he 

Roo and ev fog a 

e clew by sa. ] ‘ 
erend Scobell’a riv. M a It as Le only 
for his friend's ear, but Rit ; 
ht it and smiled so significan 


that Disk added 
"We were directed here b somebody whu 
waa talking of you—Mr. Scobell. „ il. 
Ritchinga laughed. "Indeed!" he s 


“The Wasn t com jmentary?” . 

Then 1 guom bo wasn pred Mr, Gg vi 
sonorous scorn. “I wonder somebody "t hr 
cowhided the ruffian before now fully, 84i 
looked round, tossing his head disdsinf? 2 d, 
to imply that he, Mr. O'Byrne, Wie on 
undertake the pro ehastiaemen at all, if 
slightest personal provocation, or posi 
anybody expressed n desire to that e . 

“Pho! he's not worth powder Ane ^ Keel 
marked Mr. Brough, maguiloquent'y- 

4 L1 { 


on never minding him, I tell you, aud don't be 
after fighting s scaveuger with mud. You were 
saying, Woodruff—'" 

"He'might have been sub-editor if he had 
kept a olvil tongue in hls head," returned the 
person addressed, before complying with the 
2 uI was going to propose that all the 
fellows should think it over and send in their 
notions, We might offer a premium of twenty 
ilollars for the one adopted.” 

“Twenty! fifty, begad! and cheap at the 
money! said Mr. Brough, “‘Punch' was an 
inspiration. Gentlemen, we are discussing the 
title for our paper. Does anybody know where 
theres a commodity of names to be 
bought? Because it would be as convenient 
for u& as for Jack Falstaff. My friend Wood- 
ruft, bere—for Mr. Ritchings, I understand, se- 
cedes from the euterprise, Intending to devote 
himself exclusively to the 8 excel- 
lent publisher, I say, will be happy to negotiate 
with anybody for desideratum in queation, 
exhibiting bis accustomed spirit and líberality. 
[t being » TEENS ny that all Yankee- 
Doodledom languisbes for some appropriate 
medium through which the combined” MI of 
wit and humor, collected from all points into 
one brilliant foeus, should radiate through the 
length and breadth of—'' 

‘Spare us your preface, Brough !" interrupted 
O'Byrne, whereat the others laughed, Including 
the n future editor, who Jocularly 
shook his stick at his compatriot by way of 


reply. 

fare it i4 in the preface 
to blame if I badn't it read 
left out for future insertion. I 
there's absolutely no necessity 
at all, which a good 
supplying one. Gentlemeu, what'll you take? 
We are going to start a first-class comic weekly 
that knock old Punch higher than a kite 
aod make all our fortunes, and have every 
requiaite in the world but a title— not but what 
there's lashins of 'em already suggested by in- 

artiste and coutributors, only they hap- 

n to be entirely unsuitable and therefore be- 
ow the lofty standard of our fastidious asplra- 
tions. Myself has proposed at least half a dozen, 
one of which, at present, has the minence, 
but It will be y and chee; y withdrawn 
in deference to any geutleman's superior inspir- 
ation. We want something tremenjous—some- 
thing Irresistible.“ 

“There ought to be a supper,“ said O'Byrne 
importantly, “where the th ng should be talked 
over and definitely settled. That's how Punch 
originated, We shall all be at sixes and sevens 
until we have agreed upon a name. We can't 
even 12 advertising." 

"By wers, but we have, though!" re- 
plied Mr. Brough, In all the daily papers, au- 
nouncing our anonymous intentions and the 
unequalled talent at command. Didn't. ye ob- 
verve it in the Emerald, , and Time- 
verver? But, Fitz, the supper a notion, 
and shall be carried into effect. Woodruff, me 
boy, you shall pay for It, III take the chair, and 
welll have a glorious night of it. It’s but ray- 
sonable that such a bantling as ours is going to 
be should have a christening, Here's its health 
and peus ; and may we live to celebrate its 
hundredth birthday in as big a bowl of punch as 
we'll see the bottom of at Windust's next Satur- 
day, plaze the Lord!“ 

So it was settled that there should be a supper 
at Windust’s, to which Paul Gower and Richard 
Nabin were presently Invited, as artists aud pe 
sible contributors to the unborn periodical. And 
both young men felt decidedly elated In conse- 
quaes, and interchanged congratulations on 
the prospect of the dy establishment of a 
vehicle affording ample scope for their abilities, 
and an Introduction to the world of American 
Journalism 


n he said, 1d be 
—with the name 
in by stating 
or & preface 
rish reason for 


People are apt to get into mischief by offering 
impertinent, or at least undesired, advice. A 
roll example has been quoted from the writings 
of Voltaire, as follows :— 

A Frenchman had the audacity to write to 
Law, the famous controller-general, telling him 
that he was the greatest blockhead, the greatest 
simpleton, or the greatest kuave, in propagating 
the belief that a nation ean be made rich by the 
mere ue of what is called paper money. The 
Frenchman was correct in h C= n3 to tbe 
folly of Law's scheme, but he did not act pru- 
dently In so addressing him. Being considered 
s dangerous individual, the authorities con- 
‘ucted him to prison at St. Lazarus. 

hen he got out of St. Lazarus, where be 
studied a great dea] and fortified his reason, he 
went to Rome, He demanded a public audience 
of the „on Condition that no one should in- 
terrupt him during his speech; and be thus ad- 
dressed him: "Holy Father, re are Antichrist; 
and mark how I shall prove it to your Hollness. 
l call him Antichrist whose life and acts are 
contradictory to what Christ did and command- 
ed. Now Christ was poor, and you are very 
rich, He 5 tribute, and you exact it. He 
submitted to the powers of this world, und you 
have become one of these powers. He went 
about on foot, and you go to Caatel-Gaudolpho 


‘bay. The white folks had all 
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iu à sumptuous equlpage. He ate of anything 
r Was given him, and you compel - to eit 
a of Friday und Saturday, though we live far 
8 m the sen and from ‘rivers, He forbade 
imon Barjona to protect himself with the 
sword, and you have many swords to protect 
te ed — Sh sense, your Holiness is 
— other — nes you very much in evy- 
ence in artículo mortis.” - As might have becn 
expeeted, they put the man of 
the Castle of St Angelo. Mu en oe 

When he got out of the Castle of St, Angelo, 
lie hastened to Venice, and demanded an audi- 
ence of the Doge. “Your Serene Highness,” 
said he to him, “must commit an extravagant 
folly in espousing the sea every year. For, in 
the first place, one does not, marry himself twice 
to the same person. Secondly, your marri 
resembles that of Harlequin, which was only 
half a marriage, since the consent of the other 
party was wanting. Thirdly, who can assure 
you that the other maritime powers will not one 
ies he spoken’ gat Gey aon Of yane beider 

an ey shu m up i 

— of p Marks. i P 

en he regained his liberty, he went to 
Constantinople, procured an Pri Padi of the 
Mufti, and spoke to him tbus: ‘Your religion, 
though it may comprehend many good things, 
such as the worship of the Supreme Being, aud 
the 88 of being just and charitable, is only 
a patchwork of Judaism, nnd a tiresome collec- 
tion of old wives! tales, If the Archangel Ga- 
briel did bring from tbe other world the lenvos 
of the Koran to Mohammed, all Arabia would 
have seen him descend. Nobody gaw him; 
therefore, Mohammed was n bold impostor, who 
deceived those who were weak enough to believe 
him." Searcely had he uttered these words, 
when he was impaled. 

Nevertheless, as Voltaire remarks, he always 
spoke pure reason. His error was excessive 
2 The naked truth must not always 

old. 


— 9, ——————— 


How ro Turn Ovr—The Duke of Welling- 
ton always slept on an iron bedstead eighteen 
inches wide. “When a man wants to turn 
over," he sald, ‘it is time for him to turn out." 
Tbe Emperor Nicholas did the same, Mr. Owen 
says, e principle is well enough, but I think 
the detail is wrong. Sleep itself is far too Impor- 
tant to be made uncomfortable. My old friend 
Rossiter fixed his alarm so that, at the Tore- 
ordained moment, the bed-clothes were dragged 
from the bed, and Rosslter lay shivering. I have 
myself somewhere the drawings and specifica- 
tions for un patent (which I never applied for) 
which arranges a set of cama and wheel-work 
under the bedstead which, at the moment ap- 
pues, lift the pillow end six feet, on the now 

orizontal foot-board, He is not apt to sleep long 
after that. Rossiter found another contrivance, 
which worked better. ‘The alarm-clock struck 
a match, which lighted the lamp, which boiled 
the water for Rossiter’s shaving. If Rossiter 
stayed in bed too long, the water boiled over upon 
his razor, and clean shirt, and the prayer-book 
his mother gave him, and Coleridge's autograph, 
and his opeu pocket-book, and all the other 
precious he could put in a basin under- 
neath when he went to bed; so he had to get up 
before that moment came,— Old and New, 

— — 


Mr. Elliot, & Baltimore aeronaut, some years 
before the war, sscended from Charleston, S. C. 
It was a very calm day, and after remaining in 
the air two or three hours, just as it waa getting 
dark, he descended on one of the islands in the 
ne to the city, 
In a cabin lay à dead n Diek, and around 
the cabin door sat half a dozen superstitious ne- 

Elliot and his balloon descended noise- 
fesely in front. of them. Just before he reached 
the ground the darkies caught sight of him. 
They stood not upon the order of their going, 
but went at once. The anchor had reached the 
ground, and one of the darkies, In his haste to 

t away, stumbled over it just as it commenced 
i drag. He knew at onee who bad got hold of 
him, and his piercing shrieks were truly heart- 
rending as he cried: "Oh! Oh! Pse not the 
niggar! Oh! masa Debble! good massa Deb- 
ble! I'se not the niggar! Dick's in dah! Dick in 
dab!’ By thla time he got loose nnd made for 


the awanip. 
— 


The number of stars vislble (o the naked eye 
in the entire circuit of the heavens bas been 
usually estimated at about 6,00), An ordinary 

ra glasa will exhibit something like ten times 

at number. A comparatively small telescope 

shows 900,000, while there are teleeco with 

which, there is reason to belleve, not less than 
95,000,000 stars are visible. 

‘ —— x 

race Greenwood relates as nn instance of tlic 

8 of New England humor that, 

when a young farmer's wife made her first boy's 

y 


ize am before as behind, the 
1 ; 705 ness! he won't know 


whether he's going to school or coming home!" 


city, and I ask of you an indulg- : 


327 


VeERStAN Laws.—All (ho Persiau lawa, like 
those of every Mohamniedan country, are aup- 
posed to be bnsed upon the recepta of the Ko- 
ran, and though the power ofi the Shah 1s pract- 
ically absolute, in theory it is only In 80 far na It 
3 opponi As accepted trines of the 

1amniedan religion, as e nded in the sa- 
ered book of the N in Tria oral commenta- 
ries and sayings and in the Interpretation given 
to them by the High Priest. i en the enor- 
mous authority and Influence of the Perslan and 
Turkish clergy. The Shah is regarded aa the 
Vice Regent and representative of the Prophet 
upon earth; and it is in this seml-sacred capac- 
ity that he claims implicit obedience by divine 
right from the falthful. Under him the execu- 
tive government is at present carried on by the 
mockery of a Ministry, who nre mere creatures 
of the Shah's breath and who have no inde- 
pendent will of their own; neither would they 
dare to express itif they had one. They may 
be raised to honor or degraded to infamy at any 
moment, and surely one of the moat undesirable 
itions even in this slippery world la that of a 
Perian Minister.—Greuville Murray, in N. Y. 
raid. 


= — tr — — 

This notable episode in Agassiz's address of 
dedication at Penekese island, the other day, 
strikesthe Christian Union as worthy of being 
perpetuated upon canvas by some at artist, 
After n few opening words, fellcitoualy suited to 
put all their minds into fellowship, Agassiz said 
tenderly, and with touching frankness: “I think 
we have need of help. I do not feel that I can call 
on any one here to ask a blessing for us. I know I 
would not huve anybody pray for us at this mo- 
ment. Task you for a moment to pray for 
yourselves," Upon this, the great selentist iu 
au age iu which so mauy other t acien tats 
have concluded that praying is quite an unscien- 
tille nud very useless p Ing—bowed his 
head reverently; his pupils and frienda did the 
same; and there, in a silence that was very 
solemn and very beautiful, each spirit was free 
to crave of the Great Spirit the blessing that 
was needed. 


What gives the modern movement against 
Christianity its most formidable character, is a 
sentiment which has found heroes and maryrs, 
the love of truth at all risks and despite of con- 
sequenees, for the sake of truth, and for its sake 
nlone.— Guizot. 


It is so far from being true that the effort to 
lift religions to à common level is an niatie 
to tbe humanities of the „that these human- 
ities could not possibly dispense with such an 
effort.—S. Johnson. 


Amoug tbe barbarisms which law and morals 
bave not yet ceased to sanction, the most dia- 
sting ey is, that any human being ehould 
ee to consider himself as having a 
right to the person of another.—J. . Mi, 
The Boston. Jerald asserts that the “fact that 
a newspaper is an ‘organ’ of any party, Church, 
or man, throws n doubt upon its veraci The 
independent press can afford to tell the truth." 


We wantan Intelligent race of Christians, not 
an atfected race of ters of culture, mental 
fops, who pretend to know a great deal and 
know nothing.—.Morning Star (Baptist). 


A ruler who appoints any man to an office 
when there is In his dominions another man 
better qualified for it, sina against God and 
against the state.—The Koran. 

An Trishman, leaning against à lamp-poet as u 
funeral procession was passing, was asked who 
was dead. “I can't exactly r; but I pre- 
sume it is the man in the coffin,’ 
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He la to be pitied who has no beautiful outlook 
from hia windows. Yet none isless pitiable than 
he before whom Memory spreads à landscape 
lovely with noble deeds. 


“Rationalista are not welcomed to our order,“ 
says Rev. Dr. Ryder, speaking for the Univer- 
salist ministry; we have no place or work for 
them." Be at ease, good Doctor. Rationalists 
will not trouble your "order" with importuni- 
tles for admission; they find place and work 
elsewhere. Who is the loser? 


At the Perkins library sale in London, ou June 
3—8, a vellum copy of the Mazarin Bible was sold 
for £8,400, or $21,400 of our currency,—a sum 
sufficient to buy a large library of the very best 
books for one who thinks that the use of booka is 
to be used. Such a waste of means reminds us 
of the kindred fully of tulipomania, which in- 
duced men by the sheer contagion of fashion to 
spend whole fortunes for a single tullp-bulb. 
Wherein ia this rage for rare copies, merely on 
account of their rarity, one whit more respecta- 
ble? For all purposes of ‘‘salvation,” a twenty- 
five cent Testament is as good as a twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar Bible. But “a fool and his money 


are soon parted.” 


Mr. W. P. Wilson, so well known to many of 
our subscribers as an active, efficient, and trust- 
worthy agent for the Index Association, will 
devote the month of Beptember to canvassing 
for subscriptions to the Association's capital 
stock. It is extremely desirable that the losses 
entailed by the troubles of last spring should be 
fully made good, and we hope that he will be 
kindly received by all who are friendly to the 
aims of THE INDEX. Owing to the past abuses 
of the commiraion system, it is necessary to state 
that Mr. Wilson will receive no commission at 
all, but will be remunerated for his time and 
labor at what we consider a fair rate of vompen- 
sation, This we state at his own request; and 
we cordially commend him to the confidence of 
our friends. 


— — 
BPECIAL NOTICE. 


'The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 will be published September 1. 

It contains full proceedings of the meeting, 
including essays by Samuel Johnson on FRN 
DOM IN RELIGION" and by Johu Weiss on 
"RELIGION IN FREEDOM; speeches by O, B. 
Frothingham, W. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, S. Longfellow, J. S. 
Thomson, F. E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, and the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 

Price, thirty centa a copy; in packages of four 
or more, twenty-five cents each. It can be ob- 
tained by addressing the undersigned at New 
Bedford, Mass., or, in Boston, of A. Williams 
and Company, and at Loring’s. 

WM, J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


THE TIN DHX. 


NOTICE. 


On and after September 1, the publica- ; 


tiou ofice of THE INDEX will be at No. 1, 
Tremont Place, Boston. All letters, papers, 
and other communicatious, should be hence- 
forth addressed to “THE INDEX, 1 Tremont 
Place, BOSTON, MASS." 

Correspondents and Exchanges will please 
take notice. 


- — — 
*"STICHLING" FOR JUSTICE. 


In the last December Term of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, as probably all of our readers 
learned at the time from the dally press, a final 
decision wna reached in the well-known Cin- 
einnati Bible-in-echools case; unless, indeed, 
the defeated party shall find some pretext for 
carrying the case to the United States courts. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, some 
three years since, passed the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“ Resolved, That religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, Including the Holy 
Bible, are prohibited in the common schools of 
Cincinnati, it being the true object and intent of 
this rule to allow the children of the parents of 
all sects and opinions, in matters of falth and 
worship, to enjoy alike the benefit of the com- 
mon school fund. 

“Resolved, That so much of the 
on the course of study and the text-books In the 
intermediate and district schools (page 213, an- 
nual report) as reads as follows—'The opening 
exercises In every department shall commence 
by reading a portion of the Bible by or under 
the direction of the teacher, and appropriate 
singing by the pupils'—be repealed.” 

Application was immediately made to the 
Superior Court of the clty, by a large disaffected 
part of the citizens, for an injunction restraining 
the Board from enforcing these resolutions. The 
injunction was granted; but the Board of Edu- 
cation appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State. The December decision was on this 
appeal, and reversed the action of the Superior 
Court, thus ruling (to quote the language of the 
twenty-third volume of the Ohio State Reporta) 
that— 


“The Constitution of the State does not en- 
join or require religious instruction, or the read- 
ng of religious books in the publie schools of 
the State; and that—'"The legislature having 
placed the management of the public schools 
under the exclusive control of directors, trustees, 
and boards of education, the courte have no 
rightful -— ge interfere by directing what 
Instruction shall be given, or what hooks shall be 
read therein, 


It will be noticed that this decision does not 
really settle the main question at issue, which Is 
not whether the local school authorities have 
power to forbid the reading of the Bible, as a 
religious book and as part of the regular school 
exercises, but rather whether they have power 
to permit it, The Court has ruled that Boards 
of Education muy lawfully prohibit such read- 
ing; it has not ruled that they may require it. 
If Bible-reading as practised in the common 
schools were analogous to the use of ordinary 
text-books, the whole matter would undoubt- 
edly rest in the hands of school Boards or Com- 
mittees. But the gist of the objection to the 
practice is that the Bible is not read as an ordi- 
nary text-book, but as a sacred book unlike all 
others; and that the reading of it is not ordinary 
instruction, even in morals, but rather a com- 
mon act of worship participated in by the whole 
school. It is because the use of the Bible in 
schools (urna them for the time being into 
churches, that grave objections lie against it. 
No matter whether the metamorphosis lasts for 
ten hours or only for ten minutes; the principle 
is the same, and the inherent wrong is the same 
in exacting church tithes under pretence of 
raising scliool taxes. Have school Boards a 
legal right to pervert the school funds, levied by 
taxation &vowedly for educational uses alone, to 
the practical support of ecclesiasticism? If all 
tax-payers should consent, the objection con- 
tained in this question might be walved as 
merely technical; but go long as one man pro- 


ations 


| and we further hold that such 


tests against being forced to 
support of a form of worship 
selentiously approve, so long is 

real, nnd not merely technie, » 2 
every school Board or Committee which 
Bible-reading in the publie &choola, as — 
devotional exercise, ls guilty of usurpation of 
power, of perversion of public funds to im 
uses, and of flagrant injustice towards a consid- 
erable and respectable portion of the citizens: 
to be deelared illegal by the courta, so eya 
that clause is left unrepealed in the "(Bill aj 
Rights" which was designed to protect 
citizen ngalust being taxed for the support of a 
form of worship not his own. No quibbling or 
caviling can break the force of this objection : 
and the force of it Is making itself felt more end 
more by the upright-minded und clear-headed 
portion of the community. 

In ite customary tone the New York Nation 
remarked, at the time the decision of the Odlo 
Supreme Court was announced: For the ben- 
efit of the sticklers on either aide, we may polni 
out that Protestants can no more make a history, 
or a philosophy, or perhaps a reading-book, foe 
n certain large section of their fellow-efilzens, 
than they can translate the Bible for them after 
a satisfactory fashion, or so read it as to please 
them, The matter ls a deep one, which merely 
issuing school rules is not going to settle finally, 
and all parties may as well consider carefully 
what ground they will take, and why," For 
our own part, we have: carefully considered 
what ground we shall take, and why; and even 
at the risk of being clamified with the “stick 
lera," we propose to abide by it, as already ex- 
plained. While we ngree, therefore, with the 
New York Evening Post, that “the decision x 
in full accord with the theory and spirit of our 
civil institutions,” we must qualify the prale 
by adding—'‘so far as it goes." It would have 
been a juster, a profounder, and a more truly 
American solution of the problem, if the Court 
had assigned as its reason for removing the lo- 
junction, that no Board of Education in the 
Btate had the least legal right to adopt any 
other policy on the Bible-in-schools question 
than that embodied in the obnoxious resolution: 
of the Cincinnati Board. The present decision 
is well enough as far as it goes; but that It doe 
not go far enough, will, we believe, be made 
abundantly plain within the next dozen years 

There is so much, however, that is admirable, 
and weighty, aud timely, in the opinion pro- 
nounced by Judge Welch, that we heartily 
recommend it to the vareful attention of all. 
An excellent reprint of the case, extracted from 
the State Reports, has just been lasued by Rot- 
ert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, for a copy of 
which we return our acknowledgments to the 
publishers. 1t has furnished the occasion of tbe 
foregoing remarks, and will doubtlem furnish 
the occasion of much thinking in the commun- 
ity on a question which is gradually auI 
great importance,—not so much on its own 
account as on aceount of other questions lying 
beneath aud back of it, It is time for eyery 
intelligent man to have an opinion on the 
atubjert. 


contribute Lo the 
he does not con. 
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Mr. E. A. Holbrook delivered before the Lib- 
eral League of Watertown, New York, = 
June 23, a vigorous poem entitled, God In : 
Constitution.” Being published by icol 
the League, & copy of it has been kindly aen : 
us; and we extract from it passage that = 
bodies In few words a most telling argument: 
“Our neighbors the Confederates in plons conne — 1 
And framed a Constitution; bat what beeame — 
They placed God's name within it, thelr governi 

to shield ; 
Hut somehow its defenders have failed lo hold the 
field, 
Although the Name Eternal was voted in — 
The great Confederation proved but a rope — * 
Amt though our Constitution may boast no 
uhrino, u 
With wiulom, love, and Justice, [ta apirit is 8 

We had recelved no Information of the € 
ence of this League. It must be doing ® 
work, as this poem proves, Will nee 
be so good as to forward Its list of officers’ 


TEB INDEX. 
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M Communications, If, us we 
5. own Imagina! 
Y 
A \—Corrispondenis must run fhe risk of 1 
*. „ ee care will ba Laban to avoid them ; Dui has 4- 
Men aflar wo macs will be 4: te Errata. 
TT N. B—Arhcles for thla department should be SHORT, and 
ds. wrilien only on one ride of the sheet, 
. J. K. — written ariiclas stand a very poor chames (f 


4 ua T.—iNo responsibility will be assumed for unused man- 
W., == 


f «MEETING METHODIAN: A NEW 
id CANTLAUONTER OF THE INNOCENTS," 


In Drag MR. ABBOT :— 
t I haye just spent a day at a Methodist camp- 
* meeting. I think I appreciate more than ever 
: the importance of the great movement in favor 
Xa ol Free Religion. It waa enough to turn the 
LEN heart of any sensible man to listen to the bolster- 
ooa bellowings of the preachers, and the agoniz- 


ti by 
- ing groans of the sinners, Still I would not 
ty a eared so much about it if I had not at- 
tended the children’s — and seen the 
an workings there, I X qr a hundred children 
were congregated in the la tent, ages from 
an five to fifteen,—mainly good children who ought 
S not to go to meeting at all, but to be taught at 
ak ty home 70 be civil, respectful, kind, truthful, and 
3 natural. What did these Methodist sisters do? 
^. Talked to them, worked over them, begged of 
im them for more than two hours to “Come to 
èy Jesus. They told them about death, hell, the 
TN devil, an angry God, the dreadful thing it waa 
"i to die in their sins unforgiven, in the most wild, 
ke and extravagsnt manner, unlil the little ones 
nis were bewlldered and worked to auch a atate of 
yin fear that they did not know what they were 
ee about. Friend Abbot, I felt like walking into 
d the midat of that meeting and breaking it up. 
s I bellevo I would bave done so if I had had 
"ha one or two to back me,—though I should no 
Y" doubt have been arrested for disturbing the 
rh , More than ever am I given to a religion 
t la without superstition, programive, not 
n afraid to take the world as it finds it; making 
ole + It better through science and law rather than 
127 Wind feeling and disorder. Go on, dear friend, 
n and let not your ardor dampen till Free Religion 
ug ja established and the world shall know what it 
eu in Then, I think, they will not fail to love it. 
* nn M. L. 
11 2 New York CiTy, Aug. 16, 1873. 
it ii i died ane = 
LI FREEDOM OF THE PREAN. 
Hr 
id Mr. AnBOT,—For six months the Christian 
ii Church has carried on the most unrelenting per- 
secution against the radicala—two women and 
um one man- and against a Por Dee Tn full sight 
7 of this, the professedly II press, wbich 
14 elaims to stand for the defense of mental free - 
ver dom, with one exception bas been nearly or 
i quite dumb. From the first, every sane and in- 
xen telligent mind must have seen this most bitter 
ue persecution, —the violation of law in an effort to 


T crush a free presa. Admitting Mr. Beecher's en- 
tire Innocence, all this is true, Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe wrote what she, no doubt, believed true of 
oa the dead Byron. Mra. Woodhull wrote whatshe 
belleved trueof a living Beecher. The last being 
" true or false, n. suit for libel was in order. But, 
in any case, such Illegal persecution was infa- 
mous, Was this silence—in one Instance much 
gi worse than silence—in the radical prese an indl- 
rs ration of the condition of the general radical 
' mind? I hope it did not fairly resent that 
7 mind. Jf ít did, therc ia no hope for ua exoept 
a through angering which Americana have not 
oe yet dreamed of. The radical presa was nei 
closed against short articles asking any suc 
a justice to Mrs, Woodhull as all admit should be 
' granted to the murderer. Did or did not the so- 
EU called libera! public—Free  Religionista aud 
1 e this? I fear too many of 


Mr. Abbot, T am an old man. I shall not lon; 

trouble even the radicals. I wrote—“ Who kill 
a Horace Greeley?" I could find no editor who 
' flare and was d to print it. T beg you 
print this short protest. ere ls one man—I 
am sure many thousands—who will never bow, 
E] while living, to despotism. 

* Fraternally, 


Kast STOCKHOLM, N. Y. 


(The prosecution of Mrs. Woodhull for obacen- 

My Instead of libel was indefensible, being as 
cowardly and mean ss it was Illegal. We do 
not know who was at the bottom of It; but it la 
frivolous to attribute the act of a few Individuals 
to the Christian Church.” If it were clear that 
the "freedom of the press“ bad been assailed, 
the “radical press" (what is it?) might be justly 
blamed by Mr. Kent. But the "free prese" 
which can find no better occupation than mak- 

' Ing indlecriminate personal assaults of the moat 
i cruel kind is simply an intolerable nulsanoe. ft 
remains to be shown that Mrs. Woodhull was 
Tight in her attack on Mr. Beecher and others, 


AUSTIN KENT. 
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she was the dupe of her 
and the cunning instigation of 
Mr. Beecher'a private enemies, we should scout 
the plea of "freedom of the press" as a justifica- 
tion of her course. A free press ia Just as much 
bound to respect the rights of private citizens as 
a slave press. Unless the charges brought by 
Mre, Woodhull are true, she ls entitled to no 
sympathy from decent people, except so far au 
her victims were stung to Illegality by the venom 
of her pen. We go upon the principle that every 
man should be presumed to be innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty; and, for one, we wait this 
proof before expressing or feeling sympathy with 
any personal assaults. It has been claimed that 
Mr. Beecher's own letters would convict him. 
He has given public permission to print them. 
Where are they? We have learned that inno- 
cence is no protection against vilification; and 
it makes little difference whether the vilifler is 
a liar or a dupe, Let the conclusive proof be 
forthcoming, or let this clamorous demand for 


In THE INDEX of January 4, Mr. Abbot stated 
that the common sense of mankind rejects the 
notion that taking interest on money lonned le a 


crime. 

Now I wish to take lasue with bim upon that 
Lam pen will —_ to how Hass the a 
athy and apparent acquiescence in interest-tak- 
lug is not caused by the assent of common sense, 
but by s false idea of business morality. The 
moral principle on which 3 is justi- 
fied may be pend to be false by the following 
analysis of ita practical results: A, being in 
want, craves the favor of s loan of B's surplus 
money, which would be of no pecuniary t 
to him to keep, and which B ts on condition 
sri = be er py 

pecuniary advantage is expected to be to 
even If it takes an amount equal to that loaned. 
A accepte the condition, Then the transaction 
je claimed to be all t, and no violation of 
&ny moral 3 e elvilized world ssent- 
ing to the claim. 

‘ow, to those who have uuenslaved, keen 
moral perceptions, this principle is seen to be 
terribly false, and as cruel as death; for It ena- 
bles the rich to take advan of the necessities 
of his brother, and reduce him to poverty and 
pecuniary slavery. In fact, itis this falae moral 
prinol oat 79 * the ca pom rd Eu- 
rope, by applying it to rents an to re- 
duce nine-tenths of the inhabitants to abject 
poverty. The taking of twenty per cent, inter- 
est, thirty per cent. rents and a hundred 
cent, profits in trade, finds its justification in this 
same wicked princi ractical 


lelding to any other claim, but demanding firet 
jaioa, then p! 


tion, ns is attested by the universal homage pald 
to those who have devoted themsel 

of mankind. They not only admire tbls 
selfdevotedness, but feel It to be the highest 
duty to alleviate distress and confer happiness 
whenever possible; and it Is also felt to un- 
manly and even criminal In auy one to neglect 
to do It. 

As I have stigmatized taking interest aa being 
a great crime, I will make 12 — analysis of 
Interest itself. It is the hard-earned results of 
labor surrendered for favors that cost nothing 
pecunlarily to bestow, creating at once a uni- 
ary distinction between the borrower and ender 
and a miniature aristocracy which, when carri 
to ita logical resulta, reduces the borrower to pov- 
erty, while the lender rolls in luxury without 
labor. 

EUGENE HUTCHINSON, 

REED's Fesry, N. H. 

[To exact exceralve Interest from the borrower 
is certainly cruel and harsh in the lender. But 
la It wrong to charge s fair rate for the use of 
money lent? If so, why is it not iniquitous in 
livery stable keepers to charge for the use of their 
horses and vehicles? We are so hard-hearted 
as to see no crime in a transaction which benefits 
both parties, and to eee no reason why the bor- 
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rower should monopolize the benefits, It iss 
great mistake to think it costa the lender noth- 
Ing. He foregoes the use of the money lent, and 
runs the risk of never being repaid, If the use 
of the money Is worth so much to the borrower 
that he must have it even at high interest, It is 
plain that the use of money has a real, direct 
value, for which he ought Jn common justice to 
pay. Men charge for their merchandise, their 
services, their time; why not for their 
money ?—En.] 
— g coo UM 
CRITICAL NOTICB. 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD. A 
Book for Questloners. By Minot Judson Sav- 
age. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1873. 


. 187. 

bus book, considered as the uction of an 
Orthodox Cougregational minister, and written, 
as he tells us, with the coöperation and a 
proval of his brother, auother minister in the 
same denomination, is not a little peculiar and 
remarkable. 

‘To be sure, any Orthodox minister might call 
the doctrine he preaches the science of man- 
hood" ; but tbe characters produced by that doo- 
trine, even the specimens pointed to as moet 
successful, are — narrow and one-sided 
that you and I, Mr. tor, would hardly con- 
sider them good illustrations of manhood. Our 
author's premises, however, differ materiall, 
from those of his denominational brethren, an 
thus his conclusions also difter. I will try 
briefly to give you an Idea of both. 

Mr. Bavage’s definition of religion, and also of 
Christianity, agree in tbe muin with that given 
by Theodore Parker, That ls to BAY he regarde 
religion to be voluntary obedience, by each per- 
son, to what he understanda to the will of 
God, and Christianity to be the love of God and 
man as announced and explained by Jesum, 
called Christ, (Let me say here that these def- 
initious seem to me also more correct than any 
different ones that have fallen under my notioe.) 

Mr. Savage, taking for grau the wisdom 
and goodness of God, and finding that he has 
made man to consist of body, mind, affectio: 
and a spritual nature, all capable of and fi 
for progressive development, concludes that 
they all ought to be so developed, and that thus 
only can full manhood" attained. He 
thinks that, while such development, attempted 
by each individual in his own person, and culti- 
vated to the extent of his power among the 
pope around bim, ia certainly a ing out 
of God's iden, it is also a dictate of that doc- 
trino of love to God as a father and to men as 
brothers, in which Jesus summed up his relig- 
ious system. If the Church accepts this central 
idea of Jesus, ita one sole business, Mr. Savage 
thinks, ia to apply itself to the Pre mg of 
men.” The true manhood being inclusive of all 
things that are true aud right, all these things 
should be forwarded by the church, and none of 
them should be hindered by It. 

This includes a good deal, does it not? But, 
to make his meaning gute plain, Mr. Sa 
goes Into further specification. The creeds, 
says, and methods of church government, and 
ordinances, and forms of service, and sacred 
days, and ordera of the ministry, churches, and 
aactaments, nre all subordinate things, to be 
used, varied or disused according ns they pro 
mote or hinder tbe proper development of man 


Still further: to the question —Whliat is heresy 
then? Mr. Bav replies: “Any teaching that 
hinders the making of manhood." And he 
specifies ns dangerous heresles, exclusiveness, 
uncharitableness, bigotry, and partenabipi an 
whatever doctrine misrepresents God and gives 
men wrong conceptions of hls character and re- 
lation to them. 

In the course of the book Mr. Bavage men- 
tions “the Christ, but by this expression he 
geema to mean the man Jesus aa a power of 
sonal love, an ideal of moral beauty, à model by 
which to mensure our endeavor. He never 
ee of him either as atoning sacrifice or me- 

iator. He makes no deprec mention of 
human nature, or of the world In which God 
Do human nature for its development. 
He does not allude to Satan, or original sín, or 
total depravity, or eternal punishment; and as 
to theaaving of men, the proper meaning of it, he 
says, Is the building upof true manhood in them ; 
neither does he assume or imply that in the fu- 
ture etate any human being will be debarred 
from making such progress, and reaping due ben- 
efit from It. 

He cautions hia readers rst supposing that 
belief In prophecy, or in m le, or the th of 
{nfallible Inspiration iu Beripture, or mem 
sew e e to a guo dne d a 

ma a g 
cy Your belier will of 
follow the evidence cag comes to 


Mr. Savage has no fear of science, or of in- 
quiry, oF thorough and Geode fight it oat. 
Lore pull as 
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he pleases. Truth is glways to be welcomed, 
never io be feared. “He is u poor friend to 
Christianity who sanetimonioualy offers its sa- 
eredness ns a reason why it should not be looked 
at. Tf it Is true, it will bear serutiny. 
II must pure ka pent hy itsubility to 
t itself to the world's highest needs. 
“me to the theories of the Orthodox 
church respecting Biblical inspiration, prophecy 
-and miracle, Mr. Savage frankly says: In no 
ministerial association with which I have ever 
been acqualited, would it be possible to conduct 
a calm and judicial discussion of questions like 
these. He who sbould plead for such a discus- 
sion would be laying himself liable to suspicion 
of heresy.” Our author's boldness in setting 
forth his own ideas, liberalized to the extent above 
described, Is a cheering and hopeful omen for 
the future. C. K. W. 
ee 
RADICAL “INTOLERANCE,” 


EDITOR oF Tub INDEX :— 

I am sorry that any of your readers should 
feel called upon to accuse THE INDEX of even a 
slight degree of intolerance or uncharitableness. 
It is a serious charge to make against a paper 
devoted to the radical cause ; for radicalism itself 
i» as far from intolerence ax light it from dark- 
ness, I auspect, however, that in this case the 
eriticiam is unjust,—that it is the critics them- 
gel ves who are so befogged by the atmosphere of 
superstition, that surrounds us all, that they 
cannot distinguish between a manly zeal for 
“iberty and light” and a spirit of uncharitable- 
ness, have read THE INDEX with considerable 
attention for more than u year, and the only 
evidenee of illiberality I remember to have seen 
in ita columns comes (singularly enough) from & 
gentleman who himself complains of radical 

ressiveness, 'l'his writer saya: „The preat 

iy of the Christian sects, who honestly believe 
Sunday to be n divinely appointed holy day, 
show a tolerance and charity toward the few 
who do not believe which radicals would do well 
do emulate. I like the rest and quiet of Sunday, 
aud bless the superstition that makes it quiet.“ 

It seems odd to have to remind one who is not 
himself a slave to superstition that Christians 
have no more right to dictate to others in a mat- 
terof religious observauce than otbers have to 
dictate to them; and that the mere assumption 
on their part of such a ribbt marks a depth of 
intolerance which it is impossible for radicalism 
ever to reach. As for the other statement, that 
he “likes the quiet of Sunday and blesses the su- 
perstition that makes it quiet," I eannot believe 
that the writer really means what hia words im- 
ply. The Christian , for his Interference with 
the rights of others, at least the poor excuse of 
religious zeal; but the man who would force a 
mno liue of conduct on hís neighbors for no 

tter reason than because he “Hikes” it, must be 
a despot indeed, Asa matter of fact, the atill- 
ness of Sunday, broken as it is by the mournful 
eall of church Lella, has uo such pleasant effect 
on me as it has on this gentleman. To me it la 
oppreasive nnd irksome in the’ extreme. And 

et, though a radical of the “intolerant sort— 
ntolerant in the sense to be immediately ex- 
ned —I should hardly think of asking, much 
ess of compelling, my neighbors to bestir them- 
selves and make & nolae on my account. 

Hereafter, if nny one haa any charge of intol- 
erance to bring alnst radicals, let him by all 
means make Ít distinct and explicit, so that it 
can be fairly met. First, however, let him be 
reasonably sure his accusation is eed And 
above all, let him remember that there la oue 
thing of which radicalism is in ita very nature 
intensely intolerant, and that is intolerance. 

€. E. M. 


— 9 
EUTITANANIA. 

Quite u discussion has sprung up in the Eng- 
lish papers on the double question of suicide and 
of putting out of the way those whe wish to die 
but cannot without assistance. A Mr. Lionel 
Tollemache had a paper in the Fbrinightly Re- 
view for February, advocating the right of the 
hopelessly suffering to die, whether by their 
own hands or with the ald of a doctor and par- 
son. ‘The idea is that dying in this way, [ike 
getting married, might be under the supervision 
of the law, to be carried out only with the double 
ald of a physician and a clergy man, sa witnesses 
to the propriety of it; that is the cutting short by 
it of great hopeless suffering. The Saturday 
Review says that there ls an undoubted basla of 
fact for (be case set up to Justify the proposal ; 
that in many cases cruel suffe: ng is endure 
without the smallest prospect of ultimate relief; 
and that the absolute prohibition of sulcide 
sometimes causes great and unnecessary mlsery. 
But the Meview in of opinion, nevertheless, that 
permission to take life thus at the eall of human- 

ty would lead to taking it on the sly at the bid- 
ding of inhumanity; that no practic 


more directly dest : 
kod thee ie y destructive of the sanctity of life; 


brutes than 

— ae 2 already. The S 
les t prae 

tee ere at the tice woul 

tenderness in 


change 
gick from a discipline of patient 
harsh impatience 


THA LN D. 


with helpless suffering. I 


Prof. F. W. Newman wri 

that many years ago he 

that a friend withdrew himse m life some- 
what prematurely to escape a hopeless lingerin 


between life and death; t this led him to 
various persons DOW and then what A thought 
of dolng such a thing ; that his Inquiries sa 
fled him that the th ls secretly done to no 
slight extent, and would be justified if e 
dared to speak out; that many do hold the 
opinion that a painful, use] and hopeless life 
ought to be ended; and that If d ion of the 
su should lead to freer avowals of opinion, 
without fear or odium, It would be valuable. 
Prof, Newman ersays that facts have led 
him to the conviction that we overstrain our 
* to — — perg bet nna A nee 
why, under sulta! precau a bope- 
Mas) batterer, whoee desire to die is well attested, 
should not be permitted ald to that effect, es- 

ially when the desire of every merciful 
ooker-on is that death may come. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that a 
young physician of New Haven, a man of very 
fine mind and very high character, but afflicted 
with a disease for which no cure is known, and 
which destroys the mind's action before it 
finally killa the body, took his life with the ut- 
most deliberation and firmness, on the fifth of 
this month, in order to secure bis friends against 
the burden and perhaps the danger of his sink- 
Ing into an Insane condition. He had medi- 
tated the deed for a year; he waited evidently 
as long as he dared; he made all his prepara- 
tions with the utmost consideration; his last 
letters and interviews were unusually cheerful 
and tender and pleasant; and when all was 
read he arranged his person on s bed in à room 
&t & hotel, one shot through his heart, and, 


laying hia hand back on the pitow, fired an- 
er through bis bead, A full analysis of the 
whole ease proves beyond & doubt that, what- 


ever may have been his mistake in think! 
that he ought to do this, he did think so, an 
acted a ingly with more than Roman firm- 
ness, Nor is there the slightest room to 
that Le was not iu full possession of his mind. 
He had suffered fearfully in mind, and was In 
peril of breaking down at any time, but as yet 
e was him entirely, both in mind and in 
character, and showed this in all the details of 
the last days of his Ife, aud y in the let- 
ters written during his last hours, at night and 
nlone, E.C. T. 


. — —— 
BLOOD ATONEMENT AGAIN. 


The world loses a man, and the church gains 
& member. One Mr. Nicholson, of the Monu- 
mental City, for the sake of a little money, 
pene a family 22 grief, d ee n 

e news! rs aud consequen es noto- 
NEN yd sensation d the 
chureh, where e ve an opportun to 
show to the world tho. nnascountatla virtue of a 
sacrifice made elghteen hundred and fifty yeara 


“Drader the most revolting circumstances, this 
€ool-blooded &Innér, acting on the total deprav- 
ity principle, butchered a weak, inoffensive old 
woman a few weeks alnoe, and last Friday was 
sent to Paradise direct, franked through by the 
Reverends Mesars. Dale and Wilson, 

His conversion was complete, they tell us 
"e there can be no doubt about eternal 
safety. 

They fall to inform us or give us the least idea 
regarding the meeting between thia villain and 
hin victim, "over the river." But there la not 
the slightest doubt about his soul being at reet in 
the New Jerusalem, and henceforward engaged 
inalnging pealms and hallelujahs, 

The Young Men's Christian Association were 
in hia cell, and the conferences were long and 


enthusiastic, no doubt; which finally worked 
this fend up to such an enthusiasm that he ut- 
tered the following prayer: 


NICHOLAON'S PRAYER. 


"Üh 

bear it to-day with F, I 

*bAl! aoe the beautiful faces on num. Y feel that Y 
e free m 


van go safely to the realm of t fcommlit m 
fand. Y know I have DX ET, but the atonin 


Jesus. 


The hymn "Rock of Ages" was then sung, after which 
Nicholaon took n farewell of bis brother Thomas; the 
brothera ce ANY, embraci each other. Thomas, 
weeplng. anid: "T did all I could for you, Josh." 

"Yen" was the reply, “and more that I could do for 
von, God bless you." 
PRIVATE DEVUTIONR, 


Meri rh nein were heh concinded at the eal Ane 
ner, accompan by the clergymen, at 8: 

A. Ma, moved through the mala hall and entered the di- 
rectors’ room, where an hour was pase In py de- 
votlonal exercizes, Nicholson was dressetin a black 
and Hollohan in „ As they ter pamed 
riaonera weresmiling and 


D he goaia Pani col pine E 
enaantly to 50 ualntan 
sathey inet. The exersis in tha Airola room con- 


it bel 

bena 
Thus we see that one moi 

— a never-ending hell and the hunai 


Remember all this is don à 
statements of the Bible that ho mg e M 
enter into the kingdom of God. m 


— — — J. E H. 
CLIPPINGS FROM THE LONDON ‘GRipyic: 


An Italian curate has been sen 
teen days imprisonment and — rh 
francs fine, for preaching an inflammatory pe; 
mon against the Governmentof the country, 
damning them to all eternity as unshriven, er! 
communieated devila, for Interfering with the 
property of the Church, 


The School Board Chronicle sa 
“ticket of admission to heaven," 1 Ar. 
Pi missionary, is an elegant little card on 
which is printed—'' Admit to heaven: aue 
through the divine school of patience." Round 
* * — one y eve shall be crowned hui 

e who has fou; e good fight. H ' 
O Mary, help us! Price 50 cents) * 


A disgraceful ecene took place at u Li 
meeting at Exeter last Weak. Aa Pig 
chairman 1 re dome of the friends of the 
Church let off detonating and cast loose a 
number of aparrow& and blackbirds. This was 
succeeded by singing, hooti ; yelling, and some 
fighting. No speaker — obtain a : 
and the disorder was only si at last hy the 
gas being put out. We can ly believe the 
statement that some of the disturbem wen 
“young lawyers, doctore bankers’ clerks, and 
others moving in respectable society.” People 
of education and culture cannot surely believe 
that such conduct will be of any to the 
Establishment. 3 


Dean Goulburn preached a remarkable ser- 
mou last Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedml. 
The subject was—''The Personality of the 
Devil," and the dean argued that our Savior 
was & personal champion sent to destroy a pèr- 
sonal tyrant. He did not deny that it was po 
alble to accommodate, or rather strain, certain 


aliet ntains that Jesus Christ ia a myth, the 
representative of all that is good. The miserable 
so-called philosophy of the day would cheat us 
of our faith in persons, and give us cold, pusion- 
less ideas. He admitted that there were dif- 
culties In the account of the temptation In the 
first lewou for the day; but could the philæo- 
phers invent a th which could better ex- 
plain the riddle of our nature? 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN PER8IA,—The y 
per clusses in Persia can generally read uv’ 
write and cipher a little. Their learning seldom 
goes beyond that; and there In » pious resson 

elr ignorance. The Caliph Omar sagaclonsly 
observed ibat “there waa no need of 


iy ay 
n It.“ 


yet writing ls not an 
tinet profession 
about with an in 


culation. as a A 
publisher, and no such thing as a Persian ber 
seller's shop. Such ancient books as are ‘a 
the learned are still mostly in manis " 
bear a very high price. Grenville MUTAN 
N. Y. Herald. 
xc. 1 to 
jous 
The Brooklyn Union states that, previo, 
leaving for ure Mr. Stewart mai e ati 
It was thought a visable to pre are A hé pn 
of his real and personal estate. * 
letion of tbe schedule, much to the 
r. Stewart, and to the greal "d orth one 
friends, It was found that he was th of the 
hundred millions of dollars. The rm 
foregoing statement le well authenticated, 
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Children, begin now to save your pennies 
that, when the long eveningy como, you can buy 
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GONE BEFORE. 
Every Man and Woman who reada Tue INDEX * ax 
wnghi 10 read also Tha Golden Age, ediicd by Bejax’s Manus, fo rin d zwar 


Theodore Tihon. After fifteen years of experi- 
raca on The Jadspendan/, Mr. Tilton two years 
bzu cetadiished, in the Interest of more Nberal 
thought, The Golden Age -u Journal of hie own, 
in which he gives hie constant and tolleome 
altentlon, and which has already won a national 
repatation for honesty, courage, and brilitaney, 
Probably no other Journal in America le so 
widely quoted from, both hy those who agree, 
nd those who dissgreo with it, Uulike any 
other weekly paper, oither In America or Bug- 
land. it fe unique and origins! in appearance, 
in (bought, and tn style, It abounde In brief 
sod epicy paragrapha—shol like swift arrows 
Ming the mark. Tte editorial discussions 
curer the wbole Sold of current topics—whether 
rell ous, political, litorary, social, or industrial. 
lt does not pretend, or seck, or went io agroo 


The book Js one of those spectaltive in which 
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on both sides of the Atlantic, and should be in 
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Boston Globe. 
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Hox to Reach, and How to Use them, By. J. J. 
al OORMAX, 


. M. D. Ulastrated, io. Extra 
cloth, 83.00, 


REASON AND REDEMPTION. 
Or, The Gospel as It Atteste Itaelf. Roserr 


with its readers, with the general popular axsa Ware, D. D. 8yo- Extra cloth. — 
a , or e “Dr, "p lee power 
. Tt indulges in tho luxury of free 8 Per h ippies with tne objec- 


epeceb, It has a mind of Its own, and is some- 
limes wrong which makes it all the more novel, 
for it lo at the only Journal of the American 
prese ibatlacver wrong. But whether right or 
wrong, it Je always good natored, and ever 
believes lu fairplay- It would be happy to 
make the acquainiance of the readers of Tax 
Inpex; and thongh The Golden Age is In no 
fete a riva) tu Tux Ixpzx, end does not under- 
take te do such a work as Mr. Abbot bas em- 
Marked upon, yet It fs fghripg a battle for freo 
(hought In religion, and freo epoech in politics, 
and le conselontionsly dedicated to the promo- 
‘on of whatever belps forward the Emancipe- 
lion of the Doman Mind. Anybody who sub 
writen for Mr. Tllton's paper will get something 
lo think about, and more than the money's 
"orb. Enclose three dollars In an envelope 
nee von forget it), and address 
TNE GOLDEN AN, * 
Box St, 
New York City. 


tions to the trath of revelation which are drawn 
from the tescoln, of geology, astronomy, and 
ethnology.” — E 
WORK, PLAY, AND PROFIT; 
, Uardeniog for Young Folks, 
93 for Pays and a. By ANNA M. 
saa ah Nee ie of Waeblegioo,. pic 
" d a | 
Tifantrated. Pino. "Extra cloth. ' 
THE "SPIRITUAL" DELUSION; 
Teachings, and Effects, The Phi- 
" — 42 Fhonomiona re — 
.LUm, author o 
Sicul Vite of Nan." 12mo. Fine cloth. fi t. 
WAU BUN. 2 
i! Early Day" fn the Northwest, A Novel. 
TY the e of „Walter Ogüby.“ New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. : ees 
Romaniic snd bigbly attractive narrativ 
mi the Northwest" daring the period of the 
ear Vy settlement. a ined 
Ga Far sale by ali Booksellers, or ren 
by mall poet pat , upon receipt of the price by 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 amd 717 Market Street, Phila. 


explained in 2 
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A SPLENDID SABBATH #CHOOL BOOK: 


Standard Liberal Works. 
RIVER OF LIFE. 


Fur ealo ZA. K.BUTTS,36 Dey tree. 
Verüy E New York. 
River ee Life. 
Melodyand 


The Philesophical Dietiomary of Vol- 
Dr B Riperican Alon, Two Vulumes 
a one, Con ng 876 largeoctavo with 
two elegant steel ongravings. Price, 15.00; 
postage, 65 centa. Thia le the largest and most 
correct edition fa the English language, baring, 
beside the whole of the London editione several 
articles from a mannecript translated severul 


Beauty. Abounding 
fo bright, taking, sing 
able music which e 
Sabbath Bebo children 
and home boys and girle will not 
heed mocb drilling to learn and np- 
prot la to. Asin onr unequalled Church 


Book, the “Ament of Can Tun Book” years since by a triend of Voltaire's, and obere 
—so in thie we have drawn on iranslared Iminediately from tho French edi- 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 


tion, Tho London cdlifon selle at from $10 to 
616, and doos not contalz ncarly so much as this 
American edition. 


Bchool Music, the very best in inc 
country, to whore united ef- 
forta we owe this new and 


Melvetius; or, Tho True Meaning of tho bys 
2 HN "po." vaie. 3 tem of Nature. Tranelated from Ve French. 
My Merer, Price €) cente; postage, 4 cents. . 
PEAK IR. The Divine and Moral Works of Ple 
River & Bext- Life —Transtated from the Original Greek; with 
Lar. *| Introductory Disrortations and Notes, Firat 


American from the sixth Londou editon, care- 
fully revised and corrected. Price, ipoluding 
postage, $2.50, 


History ef Mones, Aaron, "an us aod 
Olbers, dedaced trom è Review of the Bible. 
Also, remarks on the Morala of tbe Uld and 
New Testament, and tome of the Ancient 
Philosupters. Hy J. M. Dorsey. Price, 7b 
dente; postage 12 cents. 

History of all Christian Sects and De- 
nominatione—the!r Origin, Teuets, and Cond) 
Mon. By John Krane, L, L. D. ice, 144 
postage, 10 cents. 


Astronomy and Worship of the Am 
clients, Dy G. Vale. Price, Mente; postage 
2 centr. 

Stadying the Bible; or, Brief. Criticiems 
on some of the principal Scripture Texte. By 


Its Success cannot bo Doubted, 
EN” BERD Onpzns Razr. 


Paice, Vo per 100 
Sample copies 30 cts. cach, Sent post-pald. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CAB. H. DITSON & CO.. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 
Standard Liberal Works. 


For sale by A. K.|BUTTS, 
xul à BU ,88 Dey Street, 


‘The Righter 8 . to — 
* ge Hertell'a argument In 
the House of Assembly of the State of. New 


York, in the gorsion of 1837, In enpport of (be Elmina Drake Slenker. Price, 73 cents; post- 
ERAT nation A A pe 2 ere age, B cents. 
y. a bile! y order of thaw ora — Tres 
of Mr». Barbara Amelia Hericll, 1867. — Price, ^ mation’ My e rt Dale Owen Tule work 
W conte. ia (iluetrated with a Frontispiece. Price, in- 
Wat Tyler; à Dramatic Form id three gets, clading postage, 68 cents, 
By Hubert Soathoy, Reg. Price, 20 cents. 


Talleyrand's Letter to Pope Pins VII. 
— I'ransiated from tho French inio Poringese 
by D. J. Montelro. and from Portogese into 
English by II. D. Robinson. With a Memoir 

of tho Author, Price, 60 cents, 

Half-Hours with some Ancient and 
Modern Celebrated free-Thinkers: 
—Thomas Hobbes, Lord Bolingbroke, Cundor- 
cet, Spinoza, Antbooy Colline, Dea Cartes, M. 
de Volisire, Joho Tuland, Comp! de Volney, 
Cbarler Blount, Percy Bysyho Shelley, Claude 
Arian Helvetius, Fraoces Wright Daruemont, 
Eptcurna, Zeno, Matthew Tindal, David Hume, 
Dr. Thomas Hornet, Thomas Paine, Bapilete 
de Mirnband, Baron D'Holbach, Robert lor, 
Joseph Barker. By“ Iconoclss!," Colline and 
Watts, Price, 75 coni»; postage, 15 cents. 

Cooper's Lectures on the SonI—In which 
the doctrine o) Immortality e religiousty acd 
pbilosophleaily considered. This is a work of 
vret importance 10 thusa who look on this life 
se only a staic of probation, — Price, 75 cents; 
pos tage, 18 cente, 

Classified Biblical Extracts; or, The 
uu Scriptures e e its con- 
tradiciton&, sbaurditíes, aud immoralities, 
Price, 23 conte. 


The Diegesin; beings Discovery of the Or- 
gin, Kvidencer, and Early History of Ubris- 
E never yet before or clsew here so fully 
and falthfaliy set forth. By Rey. Robert Tay. 
lot. This work was written by Mr. Mnylor 
while serving a term In Oskham (Eng.) Jall, 
where be was imprisoned for blasphemy, 1 
contains 440 pages, ocinvo, and 1a consluercd 
uuanewerabſe as to argamenta or facie. Price, 
92.00; postage, 14 cente, 

The Devil's Pulpit By Rev. Robert Taylor 
—with a sketch of tho Author's Life—conisin- 
ing Bermons on tbe following eubjecta:—The 
Ntar of Bethlehem, Jobn the Baptist, Raising 

he Devil! The Unjust Jadge, Vir ‘aritara, 

i. Peter, Judas Iscariot Vindicaied, sr. 


Holy Ghost, St. Philip, St. Matthew, The Re- 
deemer. Price, 3300; postage W cente, 


reFhesiegical Lectures— Rey. 
Bobert Taylor, Containing ihe following Lec- 
tores:—Bellef not the Safe Side, The Resurrec- 
tlon of Lazsrus, The Un)uet Steward, The 
Devil. Tbe Rich Meo and Lazarus, The Day of 


Temptation In the Wiiderne»s, Ahab. th 

Lying Spirit, The Pall of Man, Noad, Abra. | Man's Nature wed Development. D 
ham, Barab, Melchisedec, Tho Lord. Mesew,| Henry George Atkinson, k. Q. z and Harriot 
"he Twelve Patriarch, Who is the Lord:| Mertloeau. Priec, full glit, $1.80; postage, 16 


Exodus, Aaron, Miriam. Price, $2.00; postage, 


cents. Cloth, $1.95; postage, 12 cente. 
*0 cents, 


Quecn Mab, wiih Notes, By Percy B. Shelley. 


The Syntagma—Py Rov. Robert Taylur,au-| | Price, 7 conte. 
thor of the "Dlegwela, Devil's Pulpit” | Letters to the Catholic inhop of Bes- 
u Astro-Theological Sermons,” ofc. Price, lu-] tom, Proving that the Komen Catbollc Bell- 


cluding postage, $1.00. 


The In@del’s or inguirer's Text-Nook. 
Being the anbetance of Id Lectores on the Bi- 
Ma 7 Hobert Cooper. Price, $1.50; postage, 

cente, 

A Legacy to the Friends of Free Diw 
cussion j being a Review of the Principles, 
Historcal Facts, aod Pervoneges of the Books 
known as tho Old and New Tostaments; with 
rrmarke ou the Morsllty of Nature. By Ben- 
Jamine Offen, former! turer of the fet 
of Moral Philauthroplets, at "'ammauy Hall, 
New York. Price 75, centa; postage, 16 cente. 

Equality ; or, s History of Lithconia, Price, 
15 cents. 

Et mí Exíracte from the Holy Bible. 
Price, 10 centa. 


vion le opponen to s Kepnblleau form of Gov- 
erumept. ByanIndependent 1rlshinan, Price, 
Is cents. 

Jehovah Unyeiled; or, Tho Character of 
the Jowish Deity Dellucaicd. A new and val- 
undle bouk. Price, 35 ceule. 


Exeter Hall- a Theological Romance. One 
of the most exciiiny romances of the day." 
Price, paper, 00 ceuls; postago,4 cents, Cloth, 
BU cente, postage, 18 cents, 

Paine» Theological and 
neoum Writings—19mo. edi . Price, 
81.50: postage, 18 cts. This edition contains 
the last Will and Testament of sand peer 


Aeg 


wherein be disposes of his resi and 

roperty, atnounting Lo rome thonsanda of dob 

are, which cumpleteiy dieproves thore pom 
TE 


— Drinking. An Kxporo of the P 
Causos of this vice, and the wenne by which 9 Y 
it may be obviated. By Thomae Hertel, or| Patme’s Age of Henson, Examination of 


New York — 5 Published by order of the 
New York Hoclety for the Promotion of Inter- 
nal Improvement, 1810. Republlahed by order 
of the will of Mrs, Barbara Amelia Bertell, 
1867. Price, 15 cents. 


The System of Nature; or, Laws of tbe 
ral By Baron Hol- 
Sense," etc. A new 


the Prophecies, Essay on Dreama, etc. A» 
handsome odliion In green cloth, Price, 
cenis; postage, 14 conte. 

Paine'n Age of Roason; being an ipveati- 
gation of True and Fabulous Theology, Price, 
cloth, 80 cent»; postage 14 conta; paper, $4 
cents, or five for $1.00. 

Palno’s Common Sense—A Revolutionary 
Fawphlet, addressed to the lobabltants of 
America In 1770. To which {a added a brief 
Sketch of the Author's Lite. Price, 90 centes 
postage, 2 cents. 

The Life of Thomas Patee—Atithor of 
“Common Sense," *Highte of Man," "Age 


son. Two volumes |n one. 
poetage, 25 cente. 


The Letters te Eugenia or, A l'reecrva- 


or 
tive squat Religious Prejudice. Dy Baron] Rosson," £c., with Critical aod r.xplanatory 
D'Hol „author of the Byatem of Nature.“ ] (Observations of bie Writings. By G. Yale. 
etc. Tranalatod from the French by Anthony] Price, 81,00; postage, 16 cent 
Ga M.D. Price, #1.00; postoge, 18) Testimonials to Thomas Paine -Author 


[7] Campos Brave.” rake Cele te "Mi 7 
f Man. "Englieh System nance," 
ut Reneon,“ at. Comptled by Joseph N. x 
reau. Price, 15 cents. 

Thomas Paine--The Autbor Hero of the 
American Revolution. Price, 10 conte. 

The Yeboo—A Satirical Rhapsody. the 
author of “The Orest Dragon Cast Ont.” 
Price, 70 cents. 


The Light of the Age: or, Miracles Ex- 
— y Franki D. Orcutt. Price, 40 


eed Nemse. By Baron D'lHolbach. A now 
ediuon of this truly valuable book bas jus! 
been iseued, and is now ready for yorclineurs. 
Friends who want (ood Sense" (and who 
dose noi!) can have a supply sent by mall by 
forwarding their orders. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 
Complete Works of Thomas Painc— 

Hecrotary to tbe Commitiec of Forelgn Afaire 

In the American Revolution. Threo Volumes. 
Conelsting of bia Political, Theological, aad 
Miscellaneous Writluge. To which js added 


^ "^| canta, 
-J brief Sketch of Bis Price, $120; post The Logic of Death; or, Why should the 
Paine's Political Writs no which 10 Unbeliever or Atheist fear to diet By d. Ja 


cob Holyoake. Price, 10 cents. 

My Mellgious Experience, and What J 
Pound "XT Bible, Hemarks of J. W. Pike, 
at a "Revival" fn the “Wost School Hoes," 
Windham, Ohio, on the eventoge of Oct, 18th 
and Tad, 1865. Price, 10 conte. 

The Clergy a Nonrer of Danger te the 
American Republic. By W, F. Jamte- 
won. Price, 31.75, poriage paid, 


prefixed a brief Bketch of the Anthor'a Life. 
A now edition, with additions. Two volumes. 
Price, $5.00; postage, 63 cenm, 

Thomas Paine’s Writings—Theological 
and Miscellaneous. The most completo edi- 
tion ever pnblished. Containing hin Ago of 
Reason, and all bia writings on Theology, 
with mony Miscellanoone and Political pieces. 
Price, F.; postage. M cta. 
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Popular New Music Books. 


COMING MUSICAL BEA- 
FOR THE ON. 


tandard. 
map Gnexcelied as n Collection of 


Music. 
Fhe Biver of Life, Prauxixs & BENT- 
“ine Newest aad Freshest of Sabbath 
School Song Books. x 
Cheerful Voices, L. ). EMEM#ON...-.. 
Very beautiful School Song Book, 
Gems of Strauss. Jouan Brun use. 
‘All the best Strauas Music. 
rgam at Home. 
» "3X moat attractive pleces. 
"lar! Ilar Instructors, 
5, — Organe Piano, and Violin. 
Emerson's Chants and Responses 1.00 
Dr. Streeter’s Voice Building, 1.50 
— — —j——:.— mar 


Self-Help! 
PREVENTION AND REMEDY. 


The Butler Health-Lift 


Has been in Succesaful Operation for 
Years! 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


PARE BANK BUILDING, $14 Broadway, N. Y, 


YN, 158 Ramten BL, connecting with 
n No. 229 Fifth Avenue. s 


A Somntiric EX EuCIAE, concentrated and. cu- 
mulative. a tonic to the nervous &ystem, a rest 
to tired brains, a cure for ebronic diMcaltiea. 


Never exhausting; pleasant, agrooable, com- 
bined with rest. 

The cheapest and best 
use to competent parties, 
fur descriptive pamphlet, 

Ipo the Burtn Heatru LirT to be an 
Officient tonic, sepedially to the bervous and di- 
gestive ryateme," . Michell, M. D. 


Address at principal office, 
LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


WILL BE READY REPT, 10. 
The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THHIMAGE OF MAN: 


MAN’s DEPENDENCE UPON NATURE 
THE LAST AND ONLY SOURCE OF 
RELIGION, 


"L rsnalated from the German of Ludwig Feucr- 
ac 


ALEXANDER LOOS, A. M. 


Of the author Mr. O, B, Frothingham says: 
"That he was à prophet and & true one—e ecer 
and a keen-eyed one—an interpreter of truth 
and s search oue—I for ono belleve, His 
books are s spiritua] biography, I had almost 
à spiritual romance. ey are fall of ani- 
mation; thoy glow with enthusiasm; they eur- 
rise with novelty; aud unexpected turns of 
hought and expression occur on every page. 
Toy fairly trane the reader to new rogione 
of Intellectual world; they opon fresh views 
10 the mental vision ; introduce him to new beav- 
ema and a new e«rth; make bim walk by the 
light of new constellations ovor territory hitherto 
unexplored." 
(Horticultural Hall lecturer, course of 1873: Bee 
‘Tas Inpex, Feb, 1, 1873]. 
Price 60 cunts in paper, Incloth, 1210, $1. 
Published by - A. K. BUTTS 4 CO, 
96 Dey Street, N: Y. 


PORTER & COATES, 


rin for 
ali Cents 


„or send 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WILSON & BONAPARTE'S 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


The mort. magnifteent. Book of. the kind ever 
Published. 


VONTAININU; 


The Natural Histo 


of the Bl ‘nl. 
led Staten, iliaetra Oe cen OC tae Val 


with 108 superb Colored 
Plates, engraved by LAwsoN, from original draw- 
inge taken from Nature. Hy ALAN DEA WII. 
eon; with a life of the Author, by Gzonex Onn, 
F,R. 8. With continas tion, by CHARLES LUCIEN 
Bowaramre (Princo of Mualgnano) 3 vola, Im- 
ies Bvo, of text and 1 follo vol. of plates care- 
ally colored by hand, embraciog ebont 400 g- 
ures of birds, mostly life rize. 


Elegantly bound im Cloth, gilt 


Matt Turk apes 
edges... --. 100 eo 
Also, the Same. 8 vols, Imperial Bvo. 


of text and 2 vola folio of plates. 


897 00 
119 00 


SENT For CHLUVLARS. 
PORTER & UOATEM, Publishers, 
"29 CuzsTRUT BT. Pmraprrzmü, Pa, 


ExxmsoN & Pavnss. FI. % Free. Address G. Stinson 
Church 


5013. 
2.50 and rocording mortgago pa 


For Reed Organe. 1,50 | 


TEH INDEX. 


day! Agents Wanted! 
$5 0 $20 Au classe of working peo 

ther sex, ng or more 
p ac work for ne in thelr spare moments or 


ise. Partien 
all the time than in anything olen iland. Mc 


G. I. HENDERSON & CO., BANKERS, 

LEROY, MINNESOTA. ; 
Money loaned on sbort time, or for & term o! 
Carb, i unincumbered improved farms, at 13 
fotos  oxpensee d ot e 
PIE D id by borrower, We 
collect and remit to auy part of the U. B. freeof 
harge. 

Rereaxxces—Firat National Benk, McG À 
lowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGregor, lowa: Firat 
National Bank, Auelin, Minnesota; City Nation- 
al Bank, Chic IHinola; Allen, Stevens, & 
Co., New York City. 


J. F. RUGGLES, 


Free Thought Bibllopole, 
BRONSON, MICH., 


Continues to furnish those who desire them, 
Libera! and Philosophical books, tracts, èle. 
that embody the matured thoughts and opla- 
fone of the True Salt of the Earth! Boing in con- 
atant receipt of importations from Europe, 1 am 
prepared to supply all works in any department 


of Literature that are obtainable in the markets | Rew! 


of the world. Catalogues iree, 


anuals of 

athematical Instruments, 
icroscopes, 

agic Lanterns, 
eterological Instruments, 


Physical Apparatus, 


Profusely Mlustrated ond priced, maticd to any 
address on recelpt of 10 cente each. 
JAMES W.QUEEN & to.,Opticinns, 
924 Chestnut Kt., i Mrondway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 

Montiou that yon paw Ibis In Tax INDEX. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MATERIALISM. 


Its Ancient History, 
Ita Recent Development, 
Ite Practical Beneficence, 
By Dn, L. BUECHNER, 


The author of "Force and Matter," "Man in 
Nature,” &c., dc. Traneiated from the author's 
manuscript by Prof A. Loos. 


A. K. BUrru & CO., Publishers, 
B8 Der Sraset, N, Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE  IIJSUEXLAINCOCI 
oN TUR 
SAME BABIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 


PAY FOR 1T AS YOU QET IT. 


NO “NOTES,” “DIVIDENDS,” "RESERVES," 
OR OTHER DEVICES 

to collect more money than fs actually required 

lo secure all tbe benefits of Life Inanrance, 

On this plan the National Life Insurance Co. 
of Chicago has actually Id the hoire of 
deceseod members $199,684, at a cost to them 
of only $3,099.10. Had these persons been 
inan on the old Migh-raie plan, thelr beire 
would have received only $96,746.12, 
INVESTIGATE, AND BAVE MONEY SY INAURING ON 

THIS PLAN, AND 


MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency for It. Addrene, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co,, 
T8 and 80 Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE 
WORLD ; 


A Simvie Account or Maw iw Banky Trxes. 
Bv EDWARD CLODD, F. R. A. 8. 


For Sale by A, K. Butis & Co., 36 Dey 
Ntreet N. Y. 


Second Edition, Crown Bvo. Price, fi. 


Extract from a letter from Professor Max Mal- 
ler to the Author:—"I read yonr book with t 
poem L have no doubt it will do i004. aed 

ope jou will continue your work, Nothing 
spolls our temper so much as having to un- 
learn In youth, manbood, and even old eo 
many Ihing» which we were taught aa children. 
A book like yours will prenasa a für better roll in 
the child's mind. and I was delighted to have tt 
to read io my children.” 

E. B. Trion, F. R. S., lu "NATURE," ee: 
“This genial tlitle volume te a child's book ue to 
shortness, cheapnces, and elmplicity of style, 
though the author reasonably hopee that older 
people will ove it ge a s6urce of Information not 
popularly accessible eleewhere sa to the life of 

mitive Man aud it» relation to ont own... 

+» « This book, if the time has come for the 
public to take tolt,will haveacertaín effect in the 
world. it is not a mere compilation from the 
authors mentioned in the preface, but takes ite 
own grounds and stands by and for itself. Mr. 
Cuoup bas thought ont bla philosophy of life. 
and nsed bie heut skill to bring it into the range 
of a chlid's view.” 

Will be ready Sept. 15th, an excellent. reprint 


of the above charming book. 19mo. paper, DÒ 
conresc'orh, 75 rents. Address the tnbl ahera, 
ASA K. BUTTS & CO. 


i Doy S1., New York. 


LADIES! 


Kureka Machine Twist, 
M) and 100 Yard Bpools, 


AND THE 


Eureka Button-Hole 
10 Yard Bpoole, 
ARE THE BEST IN USE. 
Fer Sale at all Trimming tores. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent. Interest, or 


Investments in Real Estate 
In Chicago and Vicinity, 


if judiciously made, are tho best and safent 
modes of employing capital. The vld 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY 


or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 

143 Randolph St, - - CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 
Guarantees perfect title and ample security 

In all fta Real tate Lans. 
First-class secorities always on band. Inter- 
cet and principe! collect without charge. 
| Estate iImvestmenta made on com- 
mission and on shares; taxes paid, &c, 
Orders of cspitallere and real estate owners 
respectfally solicited. 


Iron in the Blood 


THE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalis 
and Enriches tho 


Twist, 


Blond, Tones up the 
prewar Drap fou 
Cures 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR 1873, 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, Epitor, 


Will endeavor, not only to maintain ita present 
reputation as 


ONE Of THE BEAT WEEKLY JOURNALS OF 
Religion, Literature, Science, 


and Art 


Now pubilabed In Ihle country, but 10 fulfill, 
more completely than ever before, ite part of the 
work of supplying the American people with the 


Best Thought em the Highest and 

Most Vital Themes 
Of doth general and particular interest, In all de 
partments of human life. To this ond, especial 
arrangements have been entered Into with able 
writers and correspondents to keep the columna 
of Tax Lisxmat Cametux aupplied, during tho 
year 1878, with a pleasant variety of good arti- 
cles and letters on the most stirring topics of the 
day. 

The «severa! departments of the paper Fm 
wem or Tux Brimm; OUR CONTRIBUTOBA; 
Biona or rug Truro; OxntotNAL axp BELECTSD 
Arriotzs; Oum Lirznany RAO; EDITORIAL; 
Tas Waen's Ngwa—ECCLESIAETICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND GENERAL; CongssPONDENCE,; Oum Bore' 
AND Ginis; Oun Bcizwriric Recon; THE Fine 
Amra—w)l] each receive the special care of the 
gentlemen and ladies under whose charge they 
bave been placed; and no offort will bo spared to 
provide A WEEKLY FAMILY JOUR- 
NAL Worthy ef the Patronage of 
American Homes, and ef the Em- 
lightened Nincteceth Century. 


Price of Subscription, 63 per Am 
uum, Payable in Advance. 


Upon application by letter, epecimen copies 
Fatwa Be went froe, 


Jos. N, Hallock, Publisher, 


P, O, Bar 6696, 
114 Naesan Stroel, New York City, 


LOUIS BLACK 

94 Jefferson Ave. Detroit M 
MANUFACTURING Prid" 
Black's Patent Interchangeable Sesh, "m 
all kinds of ical 


Eyt Glasses, 
fitted to the Eyesight «o as to Improved * 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and othor ecclesiastical 
rty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
demand that the employment of chapli in Con- 
pce on C eee nae ae ss 
„ Waylas, an 
Pubie money, ahali be discontinued. € y 
3. We demand that all public appropriations for soc- 
tarian educational and c! tabla institutions shall cease, 
4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 
the goveroment shall be abolished; and ect that 
uM of ris Biois in the no s 8 wee TI a ostensl- 
bly as a text-book or avow aaa of religious wor- 
P , ball be prohibited. 
demand that the ntment, the President of 
"^ Viited States or b; the overnors eut various States, 
of al! religious festi and fasts shall wholly 
&. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
w all other departmenta of the government shall be abol- 
jahod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
aties of perjury shall be established tn its stead. 
J. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the obsoryance of Sunday as the Sabbath be ro- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Christian" morality ball be abro, d, and that all taws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natura] morality, 
equal rights, and impartial 1 J 

&, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
ran shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
slal religion; that our entire political system «hal! be found- 
d and adm(nistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
mbatever changes shall prove necepeaty, bc thia end shall be 
sonalstently, unfilnchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. ` 


Whereas, It ls our profound conviction that the safety of 
obiican Institutions is imperilied, the advance of civili- 

ation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
ringed, by the losat interference of the State in matters of 
eli, ; and 

Whereas, Cortain gare inconsistencies with the general 
picit of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
ical administration of our political system, threatening the 
trpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
choole, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxnkronx, We, the undersigned, hereby associate onr- 
ives together under the following 


AXTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
ART, 1.—The name of this Association ahall be THE LIB- 
BAL LEAGUE OF . 


Ant. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to ja- 
ire tical compliance with the “Demande of Liberal- 
m" ughout the country, and es, ally in —: 


es, to bo bereaf- 
t called, in order to co-operate witb all the liberals of the 
matry in securing the needed reforms. 
AxT.3.—The means — In working for these objecta 
iall be regular local meetíng», free discussions, lectures, 
ldressen, conventions, the tform and the preas in gen- 
2 n such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
BEN 4-—Such p shall be adopted tor rang nar 
League as n reno the By-Laws bya 
‘o-thirds vote of the members. * é d 
Aur. 5—Any person may become a member of the League 
uin Bis or her — to these Articles of Agree- 
ÁRT. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
Vice President, a Becretary, a Treasurer and an Execu- 
e Committee of three members; and their duties ahall be 


Vo far as Tam concerned, the above is the platform of 
eIsorx, Ibelleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
vill yet be accepted untvarsally by the American people, 
the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
veral League ought to be formed to carry out Ite princi- 
‘wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
secure compliance with these juat "Demanda" must 
tly, even tf nlowly, spread, T hope to make TRE INDEX 
Wans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
Wwe co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
en in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
*promptly the names of their Presidenta and Becre- 
ies, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
that Mat grows. 1f freedom, justice, nnd reason are 
M, let their organized yoice be beard Uke the sound of 


ny waters. 
OfTOX, Bept, 1, 1873. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor, 


GLIMPSES, 
BY F. E. A. 

THAT wan a good toast by Mr. Hatch at San José 

last winter: “The Two Great T. P.'a—Thomas Paine 


and Theodore Parker, par nobile fratrum: both 
‘Thoroughly Practical’ and ‘Terribly Perslatent.' “ 


BisuoP Loventa has been confirming one hun- 
dred and sixty children. What ls the difference be- 
tween a confirmed Catholic and a confirmed Infidel? 
Ie not one kind of confirmation aa good as another? 


Tae Methodist papers do not like reporters to be 
present at their ‘‘preachera’ meetings." No wonder. 
It must make some of the miniaters feel as foolish as 
geese to see their speeches in cold print. Or do they 
only feel foolish for each other? Human nature 
works in that way sometimes. 


Ir {a curious to watch the attempt at “religious 
watering places” to serve God and please the flesh at 
the same time. But Martha's Vineyard, Ocean 
Grove, and Sea CILT, as It seems, are watering their 
religion so profusely as to drown it ont. Query—is it 
any worse to water etock than to water religion? 


Ir ts funny to see the religions papers wrangling 
over "Mr. Beecher's Theology." Why, the good 
man hasn't any! How some people worry them- 
selves to take the parallax of a shooting star, or de- 
termine the locus of s lively grasshopper! Mr, 
Beecher, the star, and the grasshopper all come under 
one rule no. you see him, and now you don't.“ 


TnEnE ia confusion among the doxologies at Rev. 
Mr. MacFadyen's church in Brooklyn. Some of the 
congregation aing one stanza, while some sing an- 
other; whereupon a discontented stranger com- 
plains to the Eagle. What an unreasonable stranger! 
Does he not percelve that the theologies are as badly 
mixed as the doxologies, and that the discord after 
all is a new proof of the “eternal fitness of things" ? 


“We must agree upon a clean-cut statement of 
doctrinal truth which shall preserve our congrega- 
tions from the Intrusion of Romish and Infidel 
teachers." So says an Orthodox journal, in behalf of 
“Church Union" Aye, but who is to frame it? 
Evidently a man with rooted antipathies against meat 
and conscientious scruples against potatoes, Whose 
arduous mission shall be to convince the world of the 
superlative beauties of boarding-house hash, 


MAN kind-hearted radicals find pleasing auguries 
of the future of Christianity In the manifest motion 
of the secta towards each other, as if that meant the 
overthrow of all barriers on account of belief, . Such 
misreaders of the times should note the following 
strong statement by » paper devoted exclusively to 
the union of the sects: “The division lines between 
the Church United and the world are to be just as 
high, and strong, and well guarded, as they are be- 
tween the Church Divided and the world." 


Waar an annihilating blow was dealt to Professor 
Tyndall, when s pert little Evangelical paper [since 
decessed—did it die like a bee in consequence of 
using ita own sting?) pronounced him a ‘‘charlatan,’’ 
and crushingly added—'^We shall not go near him" | 
Such abstention must embitter Tyndall's subaequent 
exlatence, But this calling selence charlatanry as the 
best way to escape Its Influence raises In our Irrever- 
ent mind visons of an ostrich with Its beak stuck 
deep in the desert, while ita tail-feathers wave mag- 
nlficently ln the breeze. 


A poor fellow who “bad been connected with the 
New York press fifteen years," and [as a natural con- 
sequence?) “was going to ruin," hid himself out of 
sight in one of the galleries at the Fulton Btreet 
Prayer Meetings, until he was fairly prayed out of his 
hiding-place by a blind Kansas minister who had dis- 
covered him, Then hé was converted, of course. 


Well, “coming to Jesus“ ls better than “going to 
ruin"; bnt is not "coming to oneself" better still? 
If we remember rightly, that 1s what the Prodigal Son 
did. With some personal solicitude, however, we 
{nquire whether the fate of this New York Bohemian 
awalts those who are "connected" with the Boston 
press. Perhaps it was rash to quit Toledo. But we 
shall insist on those “fifteen years" first. 


Tse Church Journal very sensibly reproves the 
sensational press reports and "Interviews," got up to 
gratify a morbid curiosity about eminent criminals, 
It points out that such sudden and pernicious prom!- 
nence given to them feeds the insane hunger of noto- 
riety in multitudes of callow robbers and murderers, 
practically stimulating them to outdo each other iu 
atrocity. But the Journal forgets that the same re- 
sult is reached In a different way by the great ado 
made over the conversion of these very criminals, as 
in Nicholson's case, commented on by a correspond- 
ent in the last INDEX, The ministers are every whit 
as much to blame as the reporters for making heroes 
of cut-throats and assassins. 


Mn. A. T. SrEWART went to Europe lately. 
Many other persons do the same thing, but not many 
leave $100,000,000 of thelr own behind them, The 
Christian Unton talks sour grapes in the most approved 
style of Evangelical solemnity, and exultingly remarks 
that “his shroud will not have a pocket init.” But 
perhaps Mr. Stewart does not want a pocket in his 
shroud, If he takes the Union's advice, however, 
and puts on the robe of Christ's righteousness,” will 
he find a pocket in that? Wedo not see much differ- 
ence between a pocketless shroud and a pocketless 
robe of Christ's righteousness—so far as pockets are 
concerned, In all other respects the honest shroud 
has the advantage over the dishonest robe, which is 
stolen finery at the best, and turns a genuine jackdaw 
into a bogus peacock. 


Dr. Duryea, of New York, declares that Christ 
was the highest style of a gentleman; and that which 
is the distinctive element of gentlemaniiness in man 
is the infinite in God," The idea is not wholly new; 
but it is comforting, in this plebelan age of shoddy 
and petroleum gentility, to be assured that we shall 
owe our salvation to no parvenu Redeemer. Now- 
adays true Christians require an opers-troupe for a 
choir, a Beau Brummel for a minister, and a select 
circle of fashionables for fellow-sinners in the most 
gorgeously decorated pews. How soothing to remem- 
ber that Jesus was a gentleman,—none of your dirty, 
vulgar, ragged vagabonds in whom the odor of onions 
quite overpowers the odor of sanctity, but à genuina 
gentleman, whose polite mission is to get uz into the 
very best society in Heaven, and introduce us to 
his own gentlemanly Father! With the best of kida 


and a japonica in his button-hole, he will blandly 


greet the élite of New York, and do the honors of the 
“house of many mansions’ In the moet approved style 
of celestial etiquette. Undoubtedly the New Jeru- 
salem is to be patterned after the excellent hints fur- 
nished to the Divine Architect by New York City, and 
the crowning sensation of the resurrection will be the 
discovery that Fifth Avenue and Central Park have 
been resurrected too, Dr, Duryea is a benefactor of 
the sge, and mankind are really under the greatest 
obligation to him for his annunclation that the gospel 
is no affair of vulgar honesty and morals, bnt rather 
of good manners, and good society, and all the de- 
lightful etceleras. It was a mistake about the man- 
ger, and the carpenter’s bench, and the houselesaness, 
and the devoted life passed among outcasts, publi- 
cana, sinners, and other low-lived people; the Savior 
had an unexceptionable pedigree, and modern con- 
verta from upper-tendom need fear from him no 
shock to the most delicate sensibilities, or the most 
fastidious tastes. All this la charming; our only 
perplexity arises from our unregenerate Incapacity of 
distinguishing between Heaven and Vanity Fair, 
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The Dream of Unity. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


here la no sweeter word In our language than the 
vas UNITY; it ie pleasant to the lips and dear to the 
heart. We love to think z tha d p Rete 
atates, the unity of races, y 
meee 3 Especially delightful is the word 
io religious men. The unity of the Taith has always 
been a delícious dream, The Roman Church boasts 
of ita unity, feeling that there ia a spell in the idea 
tent over the imagination above all others. The 
rotestant Churches grieve over thelr variations, apol- 
ogize for them, reduce them as far as possible in num- 
ber and importance, and make the most of such fra- 
ternity as they have. How comforting to the soul are 
the worda of the Christ, praying that they all may 
be one; as their Father in me &nd I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us". We forget, as we ex 
them, that they have reference only to the true believ- 
ers, and contemplate the unity of the elect alone ; for- 
get that the Christ prays ‘‘not for the world" but "for 
them that were given him out of the world,"—or, if 
he has a thought for others, it ia only for as many as 
shall believe “through the disciples’ word." e 
bare use of the phrase, all one," so fascinates the im- 
agination that the most generous interpretation is 
given to it at once. Can "all" mean lese than all? 
Can oneness imply exclusion? We repeat with unc- 
ton the pass in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
“There is one y and one spirit; one calling and 
one hope; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all" As 11 the fine lan e expressed an 
existing fact, and that fact & union of the spirit in 
bonds of peace among all spiritually faithful men; 
and there is a habit of looking back on that early time 
as an epoch of sweet communion, too soon broken 
and never afterward recovered. But the Epistle to 
the Ephesians and the Gospel called of John did but 
anticipate a unity that they believed was possible and 
hoped was near. The time for such hopeful antici- 
pation had come, but not the conditions of its fulfil- 
ment. 

When the scriptures I have quoted were Written, 
there was room for thinking that these conditions 
were soon to be met. The great schiam which had 
divided the Church and caused bitter feelings was 
healing. The city of Jerusalem, the head-quarters of 
the narrowest party and the etronghold of conserva- 
tism, was destroyed; and the believers, scattered 
abroad in Greek and Roman cities were learning the 
lessons of mutual understanding, forbearance, and 
charity. The radica] party did more justice to the con- 
servatives, the conservatives conceded something to the 
radicala; the old hatreds were mitigated, the old jeal- 
ousies subsided, the old bitterness ceased ; the original 
leaders were dead, and compromise under the name 
of reconciliation became possible, The advocates of 
centralization felt the need of universality; the 
champions of universality ted the policy of cen- 
tralization, The churches of St. Peter, and the 
churches of St. Paul were making overtures towards 
each other which were later to result in a great church 
dedicated to both St. Peter and St, Paul at Rome. 
The memory of Jesus, too, came up, and the feelings 
of a common discipleship warmed alienated hearts 
towards each other. Thus a partial unity among be- 
lievers was slowly effected, 

Necessity hastened its formation. Heresies were 
rising and spreading, pee. the chureh with fatal 
divislons. ose knowing people, the Gnostics, were 
disseminating their enticing speculations, to the con- 
fusion of the simple and the dismay of the learned. 
There was danger that, Instead of two great parties, 
there would be a dozen small ones, biting and tearing 
each other and reducing the body of Christ to a man- 
gled mass. Under these circumstances, the hitherto 
contending sects laid hy their differences, und joined 
forces in order the better to resist the common foe. 
The unity of the church must at all hazards be pre- 
served; and, asthe surest way of preserving it, a 
policy of centralization was adopted which resulted in 
a system of episcopacy. In order to counteract the 
destructive tendencies of an excessive intellectual free- 
dom, stress was laid on the idea of unity; the mon- 
archical element prevailed over the democratic, and 
the church, as & visible institution, grew up. Eccle- 
siastical institutions involve ecclesiastical tradition; 
and it was not long before these crept along to the 
support of the defences against the ^aions of her- 
esy, Soon, sooner than one would think possible, 
forms of doctrine ranged themeelves in line, and add- 
ed to the forces already arrayed for the defence of the 
body of the Christ; while under the same impulze, and 
at about the same time, the effort was made to collect a 
few writings that might serve as a rule of faith. The 
New Testament canon, far from being the artless 
Peay it is commonly assumed to be,—very 
far from being a collection of writings prized for their 
genuineness of their authorship nnd the authenticity 
of their contents, -was formed on the principle 
of reconciliation. The books chosen were not taken 
on the ground of their historical yalue, but on the 
ground of their elaborate diversity and the faithful- 
ness with which they presented and blended all views. 
They were documents of peace. They represented 
precisely the kind of unity that the church had effect- 
ed, a unity that was a league for defence; unity sug- 
gested by prudence, confirmed by d , and cement- 
ed by authority ; unity in the. bond peace, but not 
in the spirit of Jove. Of course it was made to look 
Mur and beatiteous as possible. The Christians 
gave their walled town the loveliest names. It was 
the bride of Christ, holy and beloved, the habitation 
of God; its foundation stones were tles and 
prophets, its corner stone Jesus Christ himself, They 

ed its inhabitants fellow-citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God, a mysterious fellowship, 


THE INDEX. 


a heavenly family. The church was "the fulness of 
Him that Bileth all in all.” 

To this strongly marked, sharply outlined unity, 
the Roman church laid claim. This unity she repre- 
sented, maintained, defended. The means by which 
she did it were the councils, general and local, the 
whole number of which is estimated to have teen 
something over sixteen hundred. The att of these 
councils was to mend breaches in the walls and heal 
dissensions in the camp; to guard, in a word, the com- 
pactness of the o ization. Gibbon says: “The 
representatives of the Christian republic were regu- 
larly assembled in the spring and autumn of each 
year; and these synods diffused the spirit of ecclesias- 
tical discipline and legislation through the hundred 
and twenty provinces of the Roman world," Writers 
in better repute s more severely uf them than 
Gibbon, Bishop Gregory Nazianzen said: “I am 80 
constituted that, to speak the truth, I dread every as- 
sembly of bishops; for I have never yet seen a good 
result frun any one of them,—never have been at a 
synod which did more for the suppression than 1t did 
for the increase of evils, An indescribable thirst for 
contention and for rule prevails in them." Neander, 
speaking of the great council of Nice, saya: Al- 

ough these councils were to serve as organs to ex- 
press the decision of the Divine Spirit, yet the Byzan- 
tine court had already preju the question as ta 
which party ought to be considered pious, and which 
impious; and however emphatically the em 
might declare that the bishops alone were entitled to 
decide in matters of doctrine, still human passions 
proved mightier than theoretical forms." And Mil- 
man adds bis testimony to the same effect: No- 
where is Christianity Jess attractive than in the coun- 
cils of the church, Itis in general a fierce collision 
of two rival factions, neither of which will yield,—each 
vf which is solemnly pledged aguinst conviction. In- 
trigue, injustice, violence, decisions on authority 
alone and that the authority of a turbulent majority, 
decisions by wild acclamation rather than after sober 
inquiry, detract from the reverence and impugn the 
judgments, at least of the later councils. ‘The close 
is = invartably u terrible anathema in which it is 
impossible not to discern the tones of human hatred, 
of arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at the damnation im- 
precated against the humiliated adversary." 4 
General Council is a field of battle, in which a long 
train of animosities and hostilities is to come to an is- 
sue. The dominant party, when it could obtain the 
support of the civil power for the execution of its in- 
tolerant edicte, was blind to the dangerous and un- 
christian principle which it tended to establish.“ 
Strong language that for a churchman! It is a. sin- 
gular illustration of this boasted unity of the spfrit in 
the bond of peace that in the council of Ephesus call- 
ed the “Robber Council," one bishop was so kicked 
and beaten by the followers of another, and in that 
other's presence, that in a few days he died of his 
wounds. In the contested election of a pope of 
Rome, the voting was so fierce that one hundred and 
thirty-seven corpses were found in one «f the 
churches. This was establishing unity with a ven- 
geance, 

Allow that these were wild times, and that party 
feeling ran high; that is only admitting that thi unity 
Involved no fellowship, was merely the compat or 
ganization of the strongest, a league for (fence 
aguinat the unbelieving enemy, a rally for the expul- 
sion of wolves from the fold. The range of syinpathy 
was strictly limited by the creed. St. Augustine 
reckoned eighty-eight sects as existing in his time, 
the Jast half of the sixth century; and each of these 
Becta was an armed camp on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to surprise and overwhelm its enemies. Fach 
claimed tu be the body of Christ; the unity was the 
unity of cach with itself. If the unity was extended, 
it was done after the imperial fashion by subjugation 
and annexation. The church might have adopted 
the motto; “Enae petit placidam sub libertate quiet- 
em,—She seeks tranquil peace under liberty, by the 
swonl." Only she did not seek it under liberty, but 
with liberty under her. 

The famous council of Niewa, in the fourth century, 
was called by the Emperor Constantine to extinguish 
once and for all the disputes that had broken out on 
the subject of the Trinity,—disputes, be it understood, 
among the Christians themselves and to establi-h the 
one Lord and one Faith on permanent foundations. 
The Nicene Creed, one of the most, perhaps the very 
must binding formulary in Christendom, the oue faith 
of the Roman, Anglican and Lutheran churches, wos 
roughly outlined here. It was the hour of Ortho- 


doxy's supreme triumph over heresy. Three hundred 


and eighteen bishops obeyed the imperial summons, 
and. of ecclesiastics it is computed thut there were 
prexent two thousand and forty-eight, The session 
usted two months. The emperor, when present, as 
he often was, sat on à low stool in the middle of the hall. 
liis guards were at the doors, The scene has been 
described by brilliant pena, from Gibbon te Dean 
Stanley, the last of whom gives the most powerful 
description of the fury that ruled the conferences, the 
uproar amid which the votes were taken, the suvage 
klee with which the believers in the essential identity 
of the Father and the Son greeted the discomfiture of 
their encmies, and the cruelty with which the judg- 
ments were executed on the brethren who refiised to 
enter into the new bond of peace. The doctrine of 
the Trinity being favored by the majority, the Catho- 
lie world had nothing to do but submit; nnd they 
who refused to submit were forthwith excluded from 
the Catholic world by main force, persecuted, hunted, 
outraged, killed. Their property was confiscated, 
their houses burned, But fot the emperor, the re- 
cusants might have been extirpated, The ecclveiasti- 
cal members of the Christian Family were quite ready 
to make a desolation and to call it peace, No matter 
which party triumphed in the efforts to recover the 
holy citadel of Faith. If the heretics got the upper 
hand and constituted themselves the Body of Christ, 
the Orthodox were drowned and massacred in cold 
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Iul to think of the “persuasions? by which the far. 
famed unity of the church of Rome was maintained 
The mention of the Holy Inquisition and ita gentle 
solicitations suggests well enough, the kind of unity 
that was desired, “May they who divide Chriat be 
divided P! was the prayer of those whose “Christian 
love" was of the warmest. In the fourteenth cent. 
ury, when the question under discussion was the ii- 
ture of the light that shone at the Transfiguration, 
they who would not admit that the light was nn- 
created were refused the honors of Christian burial. 
So imperious was the spirit of unity, that so small x 
question ns that must not be allowed to disturb it; 
so jealous was the soul of barmony that a single dis- 
cordant note, though of pipe or whistle, was punisb- 
ed by exclusion. 

We must not forget that these were wild times and 
wild men, that passion was hot and reason feeble, 
that faith meant fanaticism, and that the extremes of 
love and hate met, the same fire serving for both It 
ia not strange that savage men were not restrained 
from tearing each other in pieces by the circumstance 
that they were all labelled Christians. Labels are not 
guarantees of genuineness, when the question is of 
pepper and vinegar, of molasses and sugar; much less 
are they so when the question is of justice, truth, and 
charity. But T then, pretend that they am? 
Why call lust of dominion love of souls, when it is 
not? Why talk of brotherly love, when we know 
that the receptacle so stamped contains bittemes 
and blood? The cross on a banner does not changea 
legion of mail-clad warriors into a legion of angels, 
Praise, if you will, the strength of the castle walls, 
the vigilance of the guards, the discipline of the gu- 
rison, the completeness of the arsenal, the view fmm 
the summit of the towers;—but why call it an asp- 
lum, a sheep-fold, a home of peace and plenty? 

Christian unity has never from the beginning been 
anything buta league for defence. It signified puner, 
not love, even to those within the enclosure. They 
were one for safety, not one for joy; one for policy, 
not for peace; one for compactness, not for commun- 
jon. The most majestic and perhaps the most earnest 
attempt at unity was made by the Couneil of Treat 
in 1545, Its objects were two fold: first, to strength 
en the Church by new definitions and more stringent 
laws inst the encroachments of Protestantism, 

|, which in apite of menace, maledictions, excommuni- 
cation, and the dire penalties of the block and stake, 
was making rapid inroads; and next, to induce, if 
possible, the Protestants to return to the old faith. 
The first object was pretty well secured; so well, in- 
deed, that the second could not be thought of. The 
Nicene creed was read and ia ted a She bee ok ai 
proceedings, thus floutin ut stric 
the deity of Christ. ition was declared equally 
with the Bible a rule of faith, an article not of con 
ciliation, but of defiance; for Protestantism set up — 
Bible against tradition. The church was pronoun d 
to be the only authorized interpreter of the Bible, an 
the Vulgate Translation the only legitimate version — 
another gauntlet Aung down in the face of the yous. 
enemy the hope was of propitiating. On the os 
doctrinal points at issue, original sin, eee ae 
the sacraments, the Catholic dogma was rea m ^ 
and solemn mnathema uttered on all who rejecte 1 
This was not promising. The olive branch "m 
conspicuous; no doves went in search of it — 
the aninted Borromeo thought that twigs o 2 
sort would be more to the purpose. At à [T hr 
after many interruptions, representatives of 10 — 
ant princes appeared in the Council, and at Jess rs 
celebrated Protestant theologian was vf in 
attend. But to what end? The case bad — ad 
been prejudged. "They were not ag oue d m d 
| and they were not invited to share. They ret heavy 
| the Council adjourned, after flinging one more ue 
stone at their neighbors 1. reiterating voie goes. 
Catholic doctrine in regard to the 2 lied the 
sion, and extreme unction, all of which impit iy 
extremest anti-Protestantopinions. On a ÓC 
further fortifications were thrown up. 171550 
papal system wax declared obligatory, the priest e 
the mass, celibacy of clergy, monastic vows, pen 
absolution, The worship of saints, Imi 


was sanctioned, The practice of selling T Luther, 
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“secured the definitive triumph of the Court of Rome 
In the ecclesiastical order.“ was the result then, 
the definitive triumph of the Court of Rome! The 
church han — from — * into 
e mos ous 0 Cargo. 
rre was a PEA, unity was restored, Jt 
was not unity in diversity, but unity with the diver. 
sity lopped away. The nation consisted of what was 
Jeft, when secession had been ratified and accom- 
plished. 


Was there no better way? Su ie that what could 
not have M had hap , and that unity not 
of an army but of a family had been sought; suppose 
that the spirit of fellowship had been the controlling 
spirit, that the prayer that all might be one had been 
as fervent as when first uttered by the master's llps,— 
how different would have been the results both for 
church and world! The church of Rome had the ele- 
menta In it of an all but universal religion. It had 
the prestige of universality and antiquity, Its vast 
communion embraced worshippers of all tribes and 
tongues. Its ministers discharged every conceivable 
office for the soul, meeting the needs of the most su- 

tious and the most cultivated with equal skill, 
ey reached the most abject, they were on a level 
with the most aspiring; they knew how to touch every 
string of that wonderful instrument, the human 
beart, and could at will draw from It strains of peni- 
tence and songs of praise, Its cultus waa perfect; its 
s of rites and ceremonies, borrowed from all 
t re ere Mn ANAN pazh by the or rience of 
men in all conditions of life, for h of 
was as complete as time and practice could make it, 
Tt furnished all that imagination required, all that 
fancy coveted. It came down even to the demanda of 
the eyes and ears, the fingers and the tongue, &o that 
they who could 9 spiritus! things no other- 
wise t taste them, It had mysteries for faith, 
problems for reason, rules for conscience, holy forms 
of angel, madonna, and saint, for the affections, im- 
ages for the elght. Architecture devoted to It its 
loftiest genius ; art glorified It with its most transcend- 
ent creations; muale built for it great organa, com- 
posed strains lor every mood of fee ing; ned bands 
of singers developed for its worship the wonderful ca- 
pacities of the human voice, and compelled wood and 
even the basor metals toita beautiful mission of liftin, 
souls to heaven. It had pompa and splendors; It had 
simplieities and austerities; silent cloisters and mar- 
ble courts, gorgeous dresses and se coats, religious 
houses for the men and women who were weary of 
the world, splendid enterprises for the men and wo- 
men who, by effort and sacrifice would serve the world. 
Tt had authority for such as needed shelter, and Hber- 
ty for auch as needed rai Ita doctrines, when it 
was not put on the defensive to preserve their unity, 
were large, indefinite, many-sided, very far from be- 
Ing oppressive to the mind, often stimulating, en- 
nobling, 8 The brightest intellects of 
the modern world had room enough to spread them- 
welves there and soar. For what could not be trans- 
lated into every-day speech could be rendered in the 
language of symbol—the chambers of intellectual 
imagery opening indefinitely behind them. Th 
were all most impressive to the spiritual mind, 
teience might have Its way with them and yet leave 
them as good as ever for the uses of the higher reason. 
Genius, culture, philosophy, science dwelt peacefully 
in her mystic communion, kept there Lum fascinat- 
Ing attractions of her opulent nature, eroism, phil- 
MN reforms, humanities, were fed at her full 


Previous to the Reformation of Luther, the religion 
of Rome was the religion of Europe. There was no 
other, There need have been no other, Savonarola 
formed a home in it for his soul and refused to be 
separated from thé church triumphant; Huss and 
Jerome asked no better, Luther could pray heartily 
lu lis communion, and broke with it reluctantly. 
Could the church have remembered this world of 
facta and been satisfied with it; could it have remem- 
bered that, ha: the souls of men in Its communion, 
it could afford to let their minds go where knowledge 
bade; could it have remembered that the days of aus- 

on, jealousy, antagonism were over, and that the 
ays had come when the kingdom, having given way 
loa rpm it could throw down its walls and be an 
open city instead of a fortiflel town; could it have 
loved nnity for the aake of unity and not for the sake 
of pores could it have Inte! unity as meani 
fellowship, and not as meaning exclusion: could it 
have seen the wisdom, the safety, of sacrificing every- 
thing for the sake of Brotherhood, which then was 
no fond dream as It has become since, but a solid or- 
ized and organizing fact; could it have remem- 
that peace and purity were 8 and In 
the interest of her own peace have reformed the vast 
abuses that had crept into her communion and were 
eating out her heart; could she, In a word, have done 
What she could not have done bly,—the religion 
of Rome might have been the religion of Christendom 
this day, a kingdom not of this world, and for 
— reason sweetening and sanctifying this world, 
aring this world to go on its way by the help of 
ence, Invention, literature, commerce, education, 
Ü yet Keeping it always in mind of the divine reall- 
2 of the above. The story of the last three 
— years would have run much more smoothly. 
many would not have revolted; England would 
not have thrown off her allegiance, No nr , 
War would have devasta Europe, No ke of 
va would have made the Netherlands a shambles. 
i aun of St. Bartholomew's day would have set 
MN in the west. History would not have had to 
— the frightful reign of Philip II. or the wretched 
bi red of the Armada; neither bloody Mary nor 
piles of Harry would have lighted Smithfield with 
— 11 , consuming the noblest men and wo- 
hin the realm; the miserable tale of modern Ire- 

d would never pe 
Ing germs that struck root in New England, Instead 

being blown across the Atlantic by the blasts of 
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hatred, would have been 
— ve waited over the on wings of 


But thus it was not, and thus, of course It could 
not have been. Instead of unity of the apirit in the 
bonds uf peace, there was unity of the flesh in the 
array of battle, Such tinity created an opposing unity 
to meet it. As Romanism waa one, in like manner 
Protestantism made itself one. Its safety lay in the 
solidity of ita mass. Luther constituted himself un- 
witingly an snti-pope, The task of o izing the 
Reformation cost him a world of pain. He wished at 
times that he had the power to excommunicate. A 
burgess of Wittemberg, who had bought à house for 
thirty florins repaired it and offered it for sale at four 
hundred florins. Said Luther: “If he persista, I ex- 
communicate him. We must revive excommunica- 
ton," The divisions among the reformers vexed him 
past endurance, ‘Pray for me," he cries out at an- 
other time, “and help me to trample under foot this 
Satan that has arisen at Wittemberg t the Gos- 
pel in the name of the Gospel. It will be difficult to 
persuade Carlstadt to give way; but Christ will con- 
strain him, if he does not yield of himself, For we 
are masters of life and death, we who belleve in the 
Master of life and death." “I reject," he says, “and 
condemn as mere error all doctrine which assumes 
the will to be free," “If T live, I will with God's aid 

urge the church of this ordure. "Tis Erasmus who 

as given birth to these visionaries and Epicureans. 
Be it thoroughly understood, I will no more recognize 
him as a member of the church." The reading of 
ite the Protestant Confession of Faith at A ugsb and 
signature by five electors, thirty ecclesiastical peices: 
twenty-eight secular princes, twenty-two abbots, thirty- 
two counts and barons, and thirty-nine free and im- 
— cities, filled his soui with joy. They would 

ave us neglect to for the war with which 
ong eee ES us, so that we 


Your servant, my good friends, I a preacher 
of the word, ought to endure all this, and 
this grace is een ought equally to endure it. But 
were I publicly to recommend our Fey 80 to do, 
the tyrants would take advantage of this and I will 
not apare them the fear they entertain of our reaiet- 
ance," Such was the inevitable spirit of Protestant 
unity. lt was not allowed to ba different Luther 
lo peace, labored forit, prayed forit. But 
was noL ted, and he prepared, aa all good soldiers 
prepare for war, by drumming the malcontents out 
of the army. 

Calvin saw no Christian unity possible with men 
like Servetus busy bi it up. This system had 
been aucused of laxity; (t had no cohesion, his enemies 
said; there was neither order nor discipline. Tore- 
fute the charge, Servetus was arrested. The brother- 
hood was a very close one Indeed. That the edges of 
it might not be frayed away, it was bound with iron. 
ey none might go out of it, it was fringed with 

ame. ' 


they have been 30 


The idea that the church must be guarded llke an 
entrenched camp, hooped round by moat and wall, 
has become so inveterate that the falsity of it is not 
suspected yet, Not only is the absurdity of it un- 
noticed, but the incongruity of it with the first prin- 
ciples of rellgion passes unobserved. These mailed 
corporations are still called the Body of Christ, and 
their efforts to subdue their Christian enemies are 
spoken of as endeavors to enlarge the Christian com- 
munion, and simply as in the earlier days when this 
kind of conspiracy was indeed necessary to existence. 
Every Misslonary Society is an invading army sent 
forth in the service of this imperial kingdom to con- 
aor foreign religions. The Bible Societies and Tract 

jeties are instruments of subjugation. The Sun- 
day Schools are police o ons. Heterodoxy is 
the other man's doxy, and must be either cast out or 
whipped in, Every other faith isa foe, , 

The last great Council at Rome was less concilla- 
tory than that of Trent, whicb at least avowed a pur- 
pose of healing the dissensions of Christendom and 
Testoring unity to the divided church. Pius IX and 
his counsellors professed no such desl; The pur- 
pose of the Council was to consolidate ism for 
more deadly resistance to the encroachments of the 
Protestant spirit. It was preceded by the famous 
Syllabus, which fi out a ha 
challenge to the whole anti-catholic and uncathollc 
world; none but devoted adherents of the papal See 
sate In its deliberations, and the decree by which the 
work of the * was Semen apa m — 

crowned, the proclamation of pa b 
— 2 mortal affront to the rest of Christendom, a p 
declaration that Catholic unity meant Roman unity, 
and that Roman unity meant concentration for de- 
fence against a mortal foe. The last demonstration 
In favor of Catholic unity was the most absolute dec- 
laration that unity was impossible. 

Protestantism in similar strain retorta. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance announces a gend Council, ita sixth 
general Conference to be held next autumn in the 
city of New York, Previous Conferences lave met 
in London, Paris, Geneva, and Amsterdam. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, in explaining the principle of the 
alliance, said that it was designed to promote Chris- 
tlan liberty and union among Protestant denomina- 
tions throughout the world, It was not, he said, a 
sectarian body, that is, a body Identified with any 

rticular sect or group of sects, but ‘might rather 
be compalred to a militia Force —mark the warlike 
character of the phrase! a militia FORCE! to what 
end? For the promotion of liberty—how far? For 
the promotion of unity—of what kind and to what 
end? A militia force is for defen nst whom? 
The Romanista on the one eide, the Rationalist» on the 
other. The “Evangelical Alliance" is an organizs- 
tion for battle. The many sects constituting the mass 
of Evunzelical Protestants, to lay aside the 
points whereon they differ, to forget In a special emer- 
gency unt they are Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
and to remember those only whereon they agree, 
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ty deflance and 


namely, the divine nature and redemptive mission of 
the Christ. They bury their private feuds as nelgh- 
boring States do when menaced by a common enemy, 
The proposition has a generous aspect, as if p 

ing from hearts touched by the gracious charity of the 
poe and bleeding at the sad spectacle of a ed 
Lo In fact, the movement is caused by the long 
roll of the drums calling the scattered regiments to 
arms. The abandonment of sectarian pecullarities 
for essential doctrine is simply retiring from the out- 
works into the citadel, a I epe E. epum surprise 
and assault. The sects do not, by this mancuvre, 
show their love for one another, but their fear of the 
foe. The results of the measure appeared at once in 
a more rigorous policy toward Unitarians and other 
unorthodox secta. were excluded from fellow- 
ship; they were dropped from committees; they were 
omitted in the making up of lecture courses; thelr 
writings were prohibited in Sunday Schools; thelr 
presence waa not invited at conventions; they ware 
gently or rudely pushed outside. 

That this ol pens of religious union should be 
kept up in America is strong enough, and only proves 
once more the invete: of habit. It is asif we were 
to wall in our towns, r the old European fashion. 
The modern city is distinguished from the ancient 
by the absence of wall and moat. Religion in Amer- 
ica has no enemies that are not also the enemies of 
society. The Christian Church has no enemies that 
are not equally the enemies of the State. Protestant- 
fem has no enemies that are not public enemies 
as wel. In Europe Romanism is a power in tem- 
poral affairs; here it la not. There the State pro- 
tecta it; here It has no position in the State. 

has enemies; Sectarianiam has enemies; Ec- 
clesiasticism has enemies; but these are not the 
Church. They are the ramparta that were erected to 
defend the Church in stormy times, useless and even 
worse than useless In times of peace. Who wage war 
against the substance of religion, love, joy, — 
long-suffering, I eas, faith, mee ness, 
temperance ? right-minded people, whatever their 
religious connections, honor the same law, reapect the 
same goodness, venerate the same holiness, uphold 
the same standard of justice and purity, cherish the 
same good-will; all seek brotherhood and cultivate 
cbarity. Christianity has no foes but those she de- 
clares to be such, pushes to the defensive. Even 
Mr. Abbot would raise the siege and retire, If the 
"E lical” citadel he is encamped before would 
surrender, and the power it stands for would enter 
into a league of amity with other spiritual powers, as 
China and Japan are doing. He levels no weapon at 
the heart of Jesus, Nobody does, The ive 
attitude of the Church provokes aggreasion. But for 
that there would be none. Science is reverential. 
Philosophy la large, comprehensive, wise. Literature 
is generous. Ethical systems are broad and whole- 
some, Even “Infidelity,” so called, has ou 
the coarseness of Paine and the bitterness of Voltaire. 
ue: Atheism itself, the days of d'Alembert and 
€ Holbach being passed, hus become ideal and poetic, 
The Church is poorer, lacking the 1 of men 
like Holyoake In England, and Ludwig Feuer- 
bach in Germany. If the soul of religion be humant- 
ty, the soul of the so-called irreligion is humanity too. 
Indeed there would be no such thing as irreligion, 1f 
religion were kind. Let the Church 
of the Lord, and all the tribes of Christen 
many more, will be found sitting in peace beneath Ito 
roof. But the world cannot live in a fort, — 
who live outside, deafened by the noise and auff. 
by the smoke of Ita guns, will complain. 

The sum of my argument is that no such thing 
ns unity in the sweet, paternal sense of the word has 
been known in Christendom. I might even venture 
to say, it has never been sought for. At the begin- 
ning, İt was forced on the Church as a necessity, not 
adopted as a principle. Thro the successive pers 
ods of history, It has been maintained from motives, 
sometimes of real, but sometimes of fancied, necessity ; 
and now it la kept up, when no grounds of necessity 
can be longer pet, through the force of prejudice 
and habit alone. 

Unity in on is a dream; not a state once actu- 
al, afterwards fallen away from, now lost, but a vis- 
jon the fulfilment whereof is to be sought in the ftu- 
ture. A vision, fair, but so distant! o shall ven- 
ture even to paint It? A unity of Faith it cannot be, 
unless Faith be taken to be that spiritual rehen- 
sion which gives substance to things ho for and 
evidence to things not seen. If by "faith" be meant 
dogmas, doctrines, opinions, however large, however 
general, on any ulative point whatever, the char- 
acter of Jesus, reality of Providence, the exist- 
ence of God, unity there le Impossible. Knowl 
has gone too far. tellectual culture forbids it. 
Philosophy has made it impracticable, Neither In- 
side of Christendom nor outaide of it can a common 
ground of definition be obtained. Subsoll as deeply 
as we will, surrender as many non-essentlale as wo 
may, dig lower and lower for foundations till every 
ecclesiastical structure fa undermined, the Rock of 
Ages will not be reached. The prospect of obtaln- 
ing one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, even one God 
and Father of all, in s doctrinal sense, has become so 
dim aa to be hopeless of attainment, if all were 
willing to attempt {ts realization, it could not be resl- 
ized. 


A unity of Work it cannot be, for views of work 
differ almost as widely a» views of Truth. The work- 
ers form n as many groups as the bellevers. 
Some advocate doing every thing, some doing a little, 
some doing nothing. ambe men contend that 
hel saves and that helping ruins. tions of 
what shall be done, and how shall it be done, are as 
fiercely disputed as ever were questions tou the 

ne in the Trinity or the rank of the Christ. The 

pl and of Lalasez faire, of almp-giv- 
ing and refusal of „ the missionaries und 
the anti-missionaries, the alista and the ,Anti-so- 
cialists, the internationals and working meus 
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of all degrees, the woman suffragists and the anti- 
woman suffragists, the temperance men of all shades, 
the friends of paternal, or in other words, repres- 
sive government, and the equally earnest, sincere, and 
high-minded disapprovers of al government whatso- 
ever, stand by their respective theories as stoutly as 
the theological sectarians stand by theirs, and exhibit 
no better disposition to combine in a common cause. 
The army of 3 is as much disorganized as the 
army of speculation. 

Unity ih the Spirit of Truth it will not be for a long 
time, for the spirit of Truth is still identified with 
dogmas. Few have any distinct conce tion of what 
the love of truth may be. The love of Truth is the 
love of that which each regards as Truth, namely, his 
opinion; and the intensity of his love for this appears 
in bis zeal to bring hia neighbors round to it. And as 
for Lessing’s fine saying, Give me the search for 
truth; pure truth is for Thee alone,"—not many, 
even of those who admiringly quote it, appreciate its 
force. It is more comfortable to have the truth than 
to search for it, more exciting to defend it than to hunt 
for it, Reason has a lo ourney to make before it 
reaches the point at w. even cultivated and en- 
lightened minds can meet as lovers of truth. Our 
Free Religious Association aime to create “fellowship 
in the spirit” aa op to fellowship in organiza- 
tion, or discipleahip in a creed. But it cannot claim 
to have extended that fellowship widely, or to have 
illustrated it on any large e. It is a sentiment 
and a hope; a sentiment pee perbaps, because it ia 

m practi 


so far remo fro riment,—s hope, 
bright in proportion to its distance above the murky 
atmosphere of the ree 

The work lu hand is preliminary. It is the removal 
of tion walls, the destruction of towers and ram- 
parts, the dismantling of casemates, the filling up of 
moats, opening avenues of intercourse, establishing 
outward conditions of sympathy in order that those 
who ought to be one may have opportunity of becum- 
ing one. Before the water will run, the channels 
must be clear, Vast heaps of ecclesinstical rubbish 
must be removed, sectarian barricades and dams must 
be broken down. These obstructions taken away, the 
water may be trusted to obey its own laws. It is not 
for us to establish unity,—unüy establishes itself. 
Spiritual things gravitate to unity. The spiritual 
laws conspire to produce unity, Knowledge is a net- 
work of sympathies. Faith, hope, and charity imply 
unity. It is a necessity of Reason. Without it, Love 
cannot so much as be thought of. Religion by its 
definition la unity; for it binds all things in heaven 
and earth together. We can trust the great powers to 
vindicate their own supremacy. They need not that 
we should help, only that we should not binder. The 
objection to the establishment of spiritual unity is 
that in it all separate creeds, sects, and churches, yes, 
al! separate faitlis, will disappear; the dividin — 
between the great religions being obliterated, the re- 
Ugions themselves will vanish from the earth, and 
nothing will remain, If we speak of religions, the 
objectlon is fatal. They cease to exist with their lim- 
itations, But to say that nothing remaina is to misap- 
prehend the situation. That remains which includes 
the religions as the ocean includes its waves, and is 
most beautiful when they are still. RELIGION re- 
mains. The Human MIND remains. Give it free 
play, and joyously it will adjust itself to the spiritual 
MEM N others, "The Creator is more than his 
wo; 


"THERE was sufficient occasion, in writing of Rous- 
seau and his times, to celebrate mortality and the 
worm at the expense of those fond hopes of eternal 
life which most of us cherish; but Mr. Morley largely 
spares our weakness. Only once, we believe, on 
he elaborately bring forward hie dismal convictions; 
aud that is when he speaks of Rousseau’s Inexpensive 
trust that Madame de Warene would be compensated 
In another world for her sufferings in this; then Mr, 
Morley usks whether we should not really be tenderer 
and earefuller in our earthly relations If we once 
frankly accepted the fact that death absolutely sepa- 
rated and ended us all—a question which the cham- 

lons of a future life will have no difficulty In ana wer- 

, But there is another feature of the k which 
constantly occurs, and which is really an offence, and, 
we fear, & folly, Sclence having exploded the Su- 
preme Being, Mr, Morley will not print the name of 
the late imposture with a capital letter; throughout 
he prints God, ‘god’; even when he quotes from an- 
other writer, he will not allow us r believers the 
meagre satisfaction of seeing our shown the ty- 
E respect which Mr. Morley would not deny 
to Jove, or Thor, or Vishnu, or even Jones or Smith, 
Mr. Morley must admit, on reflection, that this is at 
least à trifle intolerant, for a philosopher; especially, 
us at other points he is really very considerate and 
gun with us. In fact, he Is at some paine, we have 

ancied, to exhibit the Chriation virtues in the mind 
of an atheist; he is even a little goody in hia ron- 
a of purity of life and the decencies; and he has the 
r—though perliaps we have unwarrantably imagined 
aps ws to behold a man who can dismiss 
as he prefers to call him) without going 


God (or god. 
to the deyil,” 
———— 

A story ia told of a French gentleman, who, hav 
ing lost the bulk of his property trough the rascali- 
ties of friends in wbom he trusted, crowned it all by 
the loss of his mental balance, and for the remainder 
of his days found his only delight in rlding in omni- 
—— and passing fares from the passengers to the 

river, taking care when change was returned to add 
to it a sou or two from his own pocket, and watch the 
2 on the receiver. In nine cases out of ten, as 

= story » the passenger, counting over his 
z hange, an ponies, as he supposed, that the driver 
cheated himself, would look hewildered for a mo- 
ment, and then pocket the change with a quiet chuek- 
le. The special delight of the lunatic was in satisfy- 
ing hlmaelf in this way that nine-tenths of his fellow 
men were dishonest if they only had the opportunity. 
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PAUL GOWER. 
A RATIONALISTIC STORY 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MORE NEW FACEB. 


When the party at Crook and Duff's broke up, Mr. 
O'Byrne was complalsant enough to accompany Paul 
and Dick across the Park and for some distance up 
Broadway, in the rear of Dr, Gower and Mr. Wheeler; 
an act of condescension which, at least in the opinion 
of the young Irishman—he could not haye been over 
thirt rtainly laid them under considerable obli- 
gations. Why he did eo I shall not jns to decide: 
perhaps be was idle and disposed for conversation, 

rhaps influenced by the circumstance that Paul’s 
Father had been introduced to him as from the 
South," words which then sounded suspiciously in 
Northern ears; and of all things Mr. O'Byrne admired 
social position, He was something of a character 
and, as such. worthy of a more extended description 
than has been accorded him. 

He had come to the United States in 1852, a year 
identified with one of those spasmodie developments 
of periodical literature to which our great Republic is 
chronically liable; and also remarkable for an unusual 
Influx of ish and Irish adventurers, whose pre- 
tensions were commonly in inverse proportions to their 
merite, Then he gave himself out to be the cousin 
of a political celebrity in his native country, whose 
rash attempt at revolution, in 1848, commanded a 
good deal - American quens. and terminated in 

is transportation. T, E e De Courcy 
O'Byrne (he had since 2 e De Courcy) was 
accustomed to lament that bis own opinions had con- 
flicted with those of his unfortunate relative and with- 
held him from — that prominent part in the 
movement which his friends naturally expected, “I 
knew it was hopeless,” he said, “and told him 80; 
they could do nothing against the British Govern- 
ment" On the credit of this consanguinity he had 
obtained some sort of entrance into New York fash- 
lonable society, where his claims to personal and lit- 
erary distinction were considerable. It was said that 
he had been an officer in the Guards, the editor of a 
London m ine, on" the Times, a contributor to 
various leading periodicala—a superlative in general. 
Unluckily, however, when another distinguished 
Irish exile broke his parole in Australia and turned 
up in the United States, he didn't recognize Mr. 
O'Byrne, and even denied his relationship to their il- 
lustrious compatriot; after which nothing further was 
heard of it. Then certain stories which he had claim- 
ed to have written, on their appearance in English 
serials, were reprinted with the name of a popular au- 
thor on the title and Bottom, the manager of 
the Reade Street Theatre, insisted that he remember- 
ed Fitz“ as a penny-a-liner in Dublin, where lie was 
known simply as vany R e; also that instead of 
being, as he boasted, the descendant of ancient Mile- 
sian kings and closely allied toa distinguished histori- 
cal family, he was merely the son of a petty attorne 
in a small conntry-town on the borders of Cork a 
Kerry. And though this might be 8 
Bottom * — detested him, inasmuch as 
O'Byrne had severely criticised him, both as manager 
and actor,*in the esercer, during an attempt to 
reform the American stage by means of a series of 
slashing articles (which resulted likewise in the writ- 
er's getting thrashed by a captain of police. who was 
interested in one of the actreases ridiculed in 
O'Byrne's strictures, and his premature retirement 
from the post of theatrical critic)—the imputation did 
him considerable damage, especially among his fash- 
ionable acquaintances. He had, therefore, rather 
sunk out of their society, except in the shape of a few 
fast young men, who li to know "literary fellows" 
and were willing to pay for it, in drinks, suppers, and 
loans. Sometimes, however, they pigeoned him, 
through the medium of his e vanity, In 
the meantime he had attained a recognized though 
indefinite position on the New York press, which 
might have enabled him to defy past scandals, 1f his 
behavior had not given constant occasion for fresh 
ones, to which hie conceit and assurance afforded ad- 
ditional notoriety. 

He was really a clever man of comparatively good 
education and brilliant, if superficial, talent, He had 
read very little, but his acquaintance with surface lit- 
erature and knowledge of the world, combined with a 
positively marvellous faculty of assumption, deceived 
most people into accrediting at least some portion of 
his enormous pretensions. He wrote both prose and 

try ; tales, sketches, criticism, editorials—any thi 
or which he found a ready market—with that fa: 
Irish facility of composition which trusta entirely to 
the im: ation for success and recognizes no higher 
standard; least of all that of exact truth and adhe- 
rence to Nature. It may be questioned whether he did 
not think the latter a mistake altogether; any way it 
was not to his taste; he believed only in effect and 
called it art, Thus his style was redundant, his plota 
theatrical, his characters only bent on cutting a fig- 
ure, his aim to excite mere astoniehment and admi 
ration, As a critic he wrote flashily, chiefly to show 
his wit and information, but without intentional in- 
justice—unless he had a spite against the author or 
actor whom he was reviewing. In his graver efforts 
he took his tone from the descanted upon, im- 
itating their drift and manner; which he explained 
by saying that he had unconsciously become absorbed 
by tle subject in hand: originality, properly so called, 


he had none whatever. But his 
generally clever, always readable an — A 
acterized by extreme audacity and self-complaceney 
Essentially temporary, th amusing, they lacked 
depth, thoroughness, and honesty of purpose, and 
no promise of higher attainment. Secretly he believed 
that those who had earned the first honors inhis 
were only luckier than he. In short he way * 
M wiegen. € mesh rag quack and Tee 
venturer, with a passion for n 
distinction. ¥ PP HE 
Bent on pleasing, he rendered himself as 
as possible to the young Englishmen, and would hare 
been entirely successful but for what Sabin suba 
quently termed ‘the inferna] consequential airs he 
couldn't help giving himself ;" which, however. Dick’s 
nonchalance considerably abated. He talked xono- 
rously of America and Americans, and very much a 
Columbus might have done of aminble savages, tg 
whom he feit it his duty to be exceedingly kind and 
tolerant, as long as they preserved a proper 


and deference towards himself, They must, he mit, 
for some time, largely depend upon urope for their 


writers and artists, though they had some of both 
of more than average merit; for instance his friend 
Darling, who had promised, at his solicitation, ta 
draw the cover of the new comic paper—Ae was ur 
eled. The publisher might produce a good pr 
per, if he gut the right set ol tellows and made it 
worth their while. Brough was a first-rate fallow, 
but not the man for editor—manager of a theatre that 
was going to the dogs. Then he nodded familia} 
to a passing 2 stared at a pretty, vinim 
woman and entertained his companions with a stir- 
leal account of both, highly-apiced with scandal, He 
seemed to know everybody—that is to say e 
who was anybody in New York City; dre 
that it contained few phases which he had not er- 
plored, speaking of them like a man of the world snd 
a professed viveur, He told two or three gross storia. 
He criticised Broadway and talked of the Boule] 
Italiens and Unter der Linden as cleverly as if be bad 
seen them. He inquired in an intimate, off-hand 
manner, after English celebrities and did no be- 
tray much surprise when it appeared that Sabin was 
acquainted with some of them. Ultimately he 
ed from the young men at Wackall's Theatre, 
he said he had a piece in rehearsal, evidently think- 
ing he had created an extremely favorable impression, 
and after asking them to visit him at an uptown 
boarding-house. 


. a clever Ber said DOR : pe 
qualifying remark previously reported. " 
wasn't an Irishman. I don’t like Paddies, they're so 
confoundedly impulsive. An impulsive man alwa 
‘oes off at half-cock, and it's a toss-up whether he 
oesn't do more mischief to his friends than his ene- 
mies, Morally he is a mad bull inachina-shop. Bat 
to do this one justice he seems free enough from that 
sort of nonsense,” , 
“He was too civil by half and ia too conceited,” an- 
swered Paul, who was dis to take a much les 
tolerant view of Mr. O'Byrne than his friend, and im 
deed felt a dislike to him rather disproportioned to his 
behavior and conversation—perbaps their natures 
were Instinctively antagonistic, "I think the mán's 
a self-satisfied humbug.” 
“Oh, well, you know, you mustn't expect too much 
from people," was Richard's answer. And then 2 
firemen's procession, or & military company, or some 
other Broadway spectacle, came by and changed the 


conversation. 
The walk included sundry business-calls on the 
's father, in the couse 


part of Mr. Wheeler and Pau 
of which the young men could not but observe the 
sharp, incisive tact of the former, and that the — 
seemed involuntarily to defer to him, with the sort 2 
respect commonly accorded by unsuccessful tori, 
er or luckier persons, It terminated in the return 
all but the American by omnibus to the Astor 2 
where they presently dined and then ascend » 
their own rooms. As the two Gowers og 
rejoin Mr. Wheeler that night at his lodgings (he in 
vited Sabin, who declined, on the plea that 4. — 
gaged to go to the theatre, in company with a Y^ 
whose acquaintance he had made in the hite — 
room), &s soon as the evening shades prevail — 
the newly-ignited gas waa dolng its best to en I 
them, father and son walked up West Broadway 
very different locality from that without the Le 
though nothing like so shabby and squalid hid 
ent) to a street divergin off towards the No , 
and soon arrived at a plain old-fashioned koat: — 
far from a small, triangular inclosure and — ro 
liberty-pole (now removed). After a secon app 2 
tion at the bell—no single ring ever m dun seh 
swer at a boarding-house—the ine ie unt 
vant-girl showed them into an adjacent p prm 155 
they found Mr. Wheeler, with two imd ge 
mediately introduced them and, after a li ond 5 
conversation, proposed that the Doctor 2 

F dou 

pers—saying. with a smile, that he had no 

Paul would prefer remaining below, 3 Miss 
was, nothing loth, left to the 2 p y den made 
first American. pel 
whom Paul had had an opportunity of ee and ^ 
so the reader may 


eraized woman 2 


cunni 
rather while! 


daughter—he saw only an u 
spare figure, with a 
end keen, self-comp 
nlmost weazened with lines, though t 
than five-and-thirty. She sat inn fee — 
out work, book, or basket before her, 111 
of a person on exceedingly good * ter lay on 8 
and willing to bé propitisted. Her. nen on it, 7 
sofa—T had almost written wae tolling 

fitfully-vivacious were her moyements—st 


tance. Paw had never seen anything like this giri: 
her appearance irresistibly attracted him. 

She resembled her mother in shortness of stature, 
but in nothing else. Her figure was plump and 
rounded, perhaps suggestive of stockiness in after life, 
but at nt too youthful to be otherwise than sym- 
metrical, for she could not be more than eighteen, 
She had big, brown eyes, looking wonderfully alert 
and animated, and fringed with black curled eye- 
lashes, as fine as if drawn by a penci); they were 
rendered additionally brilliant by the dark shade sur- 
rounding them; a — not uncommon ta her 
sex and complexion, especially in America. The lat- 
ter was rather sallow and further diafi —if the 
word be not too harsh—with freckles. Her eyebrows 
were dark and thick, the space between them being 
wider and more distinctly-defined than is common 
with brunettes. Her nose exhibited the upward curve 
forbidden by the stricter canons of beauty, and was 
rather fleshy at the nostrils, but extraordinarily char 
acteristic, Her mouth—the most peculiar feature of 
her countenance—was at once arch, shrawlsh, volupt- 

wilful, und girll#h, and al) this without erring 
on the ode of too full or too thin lips, or being other- 
wise than singularly fascinating. She had just the 
least 8 tion of a mustache, in perfect harmon 
with her face, which, rather square at the forehead, 
became a charming oval below and terminated im an 
absolutely faultless chin, Her cheeks were soft and 
rounded, most deliciously so when she smiled or 
laughed; and her countenance was framed by such a 
rich, coplous, tangled fall of curls, of the very deepest 
shade of brown—the color ordinarily mistaken for 
black—that you might easily have trated the 
worst of American insults by involuntarily suspecting 
her of ha’ a tinge of negro-blood in her veins, In- 
deed she looked not at all unlike a very pretty, Intel- 
ligent quadroon or **yellow-girl;" a comparison which 
wii not be thought uncomplimentary by those ac 
quainted with the beauty derived from such a mixt- 
ure of races, Collectively and seen from a not too 
near point of view, she appeared itively bewitch- 
ing; though perhaps the admiration she ordinarily 
excited in the other sex—which her own seldom 
shared—was not of a very pure, or gentle, or refined 
nature. Dressed in a plaid silk of rich, rather than 
showy colors, with a little lace collar and cuffs, she 
lay, 4 aforesaid, toesing about on the sofa; and, if 
the truth must be told, displaylng glim of more 
than a neut white satin boot; apparently indifferent to, 
or disdainful of, or contemptuous towards everything. 

For some time this young lady allowed the n- 
sibility of entertalning the stranger to devolve entirely 
upon her mother, who proved fully equal to it, at 
least in the article of conversation. She talked very 
fluently, in à loquacious, elaborate manner, uttering 
un infinity of commonplace sentiments on a great 
variety of topica, evidently to her own perfect satis- 
faction, and under the impression that she was vast] 
Intellectual and amusing; an amiable delusion whi 
Paul's behavior as a good listener only tended to con- 
firm; as also to recommend him to Mrs, Livingston's 
faror—though he couldn't help, now and then, glanc- 
ing towanls the sofa. Perceiving this, and perhaps 

ng to reward him for his attention, the mother 
made severa] indirect Lo to Lixzle,“ to induce 
her to speak, as asking her opinion, referring to her 
recollection, inquiring whether she had h 50 and 
#0, to all of which hints the girl returned brief, indif- 
ren or snappish answers. At length Paul became 
piq nt her silence, and, seizing the opportunity 
presented by Mra. Livingston's asking about hls re- 
cent voyage, gave a sprightly and humorous account 
of it (in which he drew, aps, on the letter be had 
written to Kate Sabin), being desperately satirical at 
the expense of his late fellow-passengers; whereupon 
Miss Lizzie looked up, laughed three or four times, 
iy, a row of very penrly teeth, and seemed to 
think that the young Englishman might be worth 
notice, Following up this success with a lively nar- 
ration of s '"*chicken-fight" between little Mr. Bowers 
and gren hulking uteh sailor, who, when over- 
thrown on deck, could only express his wrath in 
his native language, Paul attained such victorious 
mopudon that Miss Livingston presently sat up and 
laughed and chatted in such an animated manner as 
to excite surprise in her mother, who gave utterance 
to It, saying: 

“Why, Lizzie, I thought you were out of sorts for 
the night, because Charley Fox digappointed you 
about the opera P? 

“I woul mt talk nonsense, mother, if I was 
you!” was the tart reply. "And as to Charley Fox, 
When I consent to go to the opera with him again 
he'll know it, that's all 1” 

Percelving from the expression of the elder lady's 
countenance the imminent danger of an acrimonious 
retort and probable quarrel, Paul made haste to avert 
it by remarking on the open piano and asking Miss 
Livingston to oblige them with some music, To 
Which responding, "I'll sing for you, Mr. Gower!’ 
mih an accent on the personal pronoun which ren- 

ered it rather more of a rudeness towards her moth- 
er than a compliment to the víaitor, she complied by 
Boing at once to the Instrument, drawing the music- 

under her by putting her foot out behind, and 
ng immediately. 


She both and played with almost, professional 
brillancy and — em dem her voice bei : singularly 
82 and rich in the lower notes, though ff regulated 
be upper. But he must have been elther a churl 
* musician who would have criticised the singer; 
M ose evident enjoyment of the performance caused 

er to be ten times more fascinating than before. 
EY pa sparkled, her cheeks mantied and glowed, 
Paul er re ie. mouth looked so delicious, that 
. " he turned over the music {doing it ser 
1 Y could not help falling a little in love wi 
time ou see he was only twenty-one, naturally sen- 
Sabin aud three thousand miles away from Kata 
wi 7 besldes he had not been on speaking terms 

^ petticoat for aix weeks. If these considera- 


EE —— — — - 
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tions he not enough to eocure his excuse, I know of 
d rei und must abandon him to the ladies’ indig- 

Miss Lizzie sung to him agaln and again, for a good 
hour, always with immense Willingnete and satisfac 
tion; and thus the time passed away most delightful- 
ly. It was with some dal Te prone for his want of 

Jiteness that Paul presently discovered that Mrs. 

ivingston had quitted the room, leaving the young 
people to their unmistakeable enjoyment of euch oth- 
erscompany, But her daughter took it very coolly, 
saying that no doubt mother had some orders to give 
to the servants relative to to-morrow's breakfast. 
This observation brought up the subject of boarding- 
houses, when Paul very naturally wished himself a 
denizen of that estublishment, 

“I guess you can come if you like," retorted the 
girl, brusquely. — ""There'll bea room when Mr. Wheel- 
er goes. | wish you would." 
wae pa v" n Fiyi transported in spite 8 him- 

i 1en—' n ere, very opportunely, Dr. 
Gower and Mr. Wheeler Mcd "T " 

There was some raring of the young man, on the 
part of the elders, which Miss Lizzie did not conde- 
acend to notice, After a little more music from her 
at the reyuest of the doctor, the father and son took 
their depurture and, walking home to the Astor, Paul 

m to think he was in a fair way towunls seeing a 
deal of various kinds of New York society. 


HEATHEN POETHY,. 


[From the Pall Malt Gasette.) 


Recent regrets as to the temptations of heathenism 
seem to huve been anticipated in India Itself; for we 
find in tl»: Friend of India half a dozen verses from 
translations of Tamil poetry which are confessed to 
be beautiful, the quaint comment being added: “The 
above, we regret to sny, are all heathen.” The ex- 
tracts thus referred to were taken from two papers 
on Tami! popular poetry, contributed to two recent 
numbers of the Indian Antiquary (Bombay) by Mr. 
Cardwell, of Madras, wherein the writer undertakes 
to discuss the characteristics of Tamil poetry, and to 
prove by ample illustration that Tamil popular poetry 
contains gems of art of which any European language 
might be proud, Here ls a specimen of a popular 
Tamil pret. ‘The original text is given in The Anli- 
quary, end these translations, though rhymed, are ss- 
serted by one of the most eminent scholars to 
be almost absolutely accurate :— 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS. 
(A detached piee from the poema of Sivavakkiyar) 


How many various flower 


Did 1. lu by-wote Hours, 
Cull for the god, anol In his honor atrew t! 
In vain, how many & prayer 


1 breathed Into the afr, 
mado, with many forms, obeisance due! 


Beating oy breast, stood 

How oft I called the crowd 

To dray the Ingo car! How oft I strayed ^ 
In ma "E ie, to lave 
Bunwards the flowing wave: 

And, circling Silva's funes, iny homage pald! 
But they—the truly v 
Who know and real. 


* real 
Where dwolls the SHEFHXRD OF THE WORLDS, will ne'er 
To any visible ehrine, 
As it It wore divino, 
Doign to raise hands of worship or of prayer, 

Such [s the tone of the moat popular of Tamil 
against what la called gross idolatry, not dissimilar to 
some phases of devotion nearer home, Such ls a phi- 
losophy popular among the ntry of India, and 
altogether underived from what ls called Western civ- 
ization. From about thirty stanzas by the same 
poet, given In Tamil and Engllah by Mr. Cardwell. 
we select the following three having a like theme witli 
the preceding :— 

Fools! with continual searching, 

The , the gode! ye cry. 
Even the way yo Know not 

To seek for them whereby. 
Tell me, rel 


To attalfa to Ged, within g? 
n , 
Your search for Him maat 


‘The tethered nas, becomes It 
A owan, if God's sdored ? 
Ya alnfol fools, can Biva 
Nue true Lord Li 
w ec 
qua e Ao stands, 
ins lena, 
Whom no mind understands. 
Not Visbnu, Brama, Siva, 
Nor Pick nor white Abr ruddy, 
0! 
Thie Source of things that be. 


Not f is He, not little, 
Not Female, and not male; 

But mtanda fer, fer and fac beyond 
All being utmost pale. 


And also the two 2 on religious symbolism 
a subject the solution of which seems to be quite à* 
eamestly and intelligently aimed at, and as hopelessly 
missed, by the Indian as by the European Intellect. 
To devotees thus: 


How many your deviosa! 
Alu ma 
Your rough re [aem tras, 


Who hath in gent. 
ILLI d 
nd ashes 
ME y Ersaat s fana oushrined; 
xr breath, too, te thereln It 
My Jinga dee, ener 
Rino, and Mke bright lampe shine; 
Th ianeing-god divine? 
Mr. Cardwell says the drift of this last stanzi, 
which, In his opinion, is one of the finest ever written 
by Sivavakkiyar, is as follows: Ton popular Hindus 
have your temples; you have your flowers and sacred 
ashes; you have your phallus, or emblem of divine 
creative power; you have your incense and lamps, 
and you Dre your divine dancer, Siva, I, too, have 


* Though I be dum 
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my flowers and ashes, but they are of the mind. I, 
too, have my linga, but it is my breath or spirit. I, 
too, bave my Incense and lamps, but they are my five 
senses. And I, too, have my deity leaping in divine 
sport within me, but that is my soul. 10 a word, 
mine la the true spiritual worship." From the La- 
mentations of the same poet we select the English 
version of the second half 
When, 220 when 

Win the bloat timo of bilas attained arrives, 

eee yu hag ci 

In that rir n which Wale denz sleep * 


gar E ane inn Miustons vaiu, 

Shall I to my last spiritual state attain ^ 
When, ah! when, 

Ber hte a tke himar apn fou 

And perfect bilan attain for evermore? 


Whon. ah! when, 
layi anido, bound faat, the Sihzatras' loro, 
Wholly diatrusting, too, the Vedas four. 
Shall Í the Mystery know, and grieve no more? 


igh Ithe Nader NO hoarsely ahont, 
‘he secret of the heavens shall I Und out Y 
e within this body set, 
Disqui Une flab within & nat, 


Find the Troe Priest and offer, &a in moet, 
Forpetual homage to His sacred fost? 


Whon, sh! when 
Will au mor arent insta have utter end T 
And I, wi ‘slide dropt, to heaven ascend, 
And with „ belng my own being blend? , 

From the various writings of Pattanattu Pillai, 
“characterized more by melodious verbiage than by 
striking thought," Mr, Cardwell gives a dozen stanzas, 
of which the following is the Engllsh version of the 
first couple. The tiret is a meditation on death, and 
runs thus :— 

When dead, my mother scorns me, saying, But à norpee is he; 
My gold-bougbt wife, with weepipg, crien out, Dej from ms! 
Ble Ae tat tis A IT Ke AT 

Another stanza, by the same writer, contrasta the 

vulgar idolatry with the omnipresence of Siva>— 


in 22 und its conclusion, sud iu the Vedas too, 
in . and in heaven's stainless expanse of blue; 
n 


For seven centuries the Ramayanam of Kamban 
has been the folk-song of Southern India, alike popu- 
lar in the bazar, among the peasantry of the villages 
and at the social gathe P of the great, It was in 
elaborately-etudied imitation of this national heathen 
be (which he wished to "t mmong natlve 
Christians) that Beschi. produ his Tembavant, re- 
lating In his fashion the Gospel narrative. To Illus- 
trate the general character of these translations, wa 
add one stanza froin this poem, It is, says Mr, 
Cardwell, “impossible In any translation to reproduce 
the spirit and melody of the original stanza. Even 
those who have atudied Tamil deeply must be struck 
with the remarkable verbal structure of these eight 
lines.“ The measure in which they are written is 
common in Tani) popular verwe, In the original, as 

ven In Romani orm, the first words of the first, 

fifth, and seventh lines are perfect rh to 
the Tamilian ear; the second and last wo In all 
these lines are identical; the first words of the first 
two lines form a ect rhyme, The verse has other 
peculiar harmonies, and Ís, says Mr, Cardwell, the 
most famous verso in & famous poem :— 


Ou nskkodu van sadar la, 


Tinam lappaduvoy ni? 
AM Pr A pem unel Zala 
Ariya muyel unarttayo? 
Whilst Thee, with tongues nf eplendor, the orbs of heaven. 
Whilst gems of Thee thelr — with tongues of bri — 
ralc; 

Whit to Thee wood-warblers, with tongues o oyanco, sing; 
Wut 1 Thy „west pralaos, from IB Lt eves of tra- 

g: 


granoe, din 

MET Us dura end mandas D oat priis W Tiger 

We close these extracta from Mr. Cardwell’s inter- 
esting papers with this interesting Te Deum. They 
may serve to remind us that neither faith, virtue, nor 
truth is the exclusive property of either Christian or 
heathen. We hope Mr. Cardwell will be enco 
to republish and extend his researches in Tamil folk- 
lore and poetry, the rich Inheritance of ten millions of 
our fellow-aubjects in Southern India. 


ep 
"T very largely attribute the decline of religious 
Interest in some directions to the interest which has 
been taken in the questions which naturally arise out 
of the adulterous connection at pee existing be- 
tween rellgion and the state in this lund, We should 
never be satisfled until we stand upou an equal foot- 
ing, all of us in matters of religion. An Established 
Church le an established tyranny. We wear 9. — 
our wrists each one of us, as dissenters, fetters that 
call us worse than if they were made of steel. We 
have to support a church whose business ft is to o 
pose the truth we try to preach; we have to maintain 
an institution which tries to pull down that which we 
would be willing to dle to maintain, Po {a this 
day paid for in this land; that which our fathers died 
and rotted in prison to put down, we have to contrib- 
ute to support, and we cannot help feeling Indignant 
—we should be lesa than men, certainly lesa than the 
sons of the Puritans who made the Cavallers feel the 
strength of their right arms, if we do not feel in our 
souls that we cannot long submit to the tyranny 
which galls us every day. Down with it! Down 
with it! We will be free as God lives. This question 
must be answered and settled once for all, and the 
sooner It u done 1 Be De nang ye 2 C4 
it shall be done with, by s help, ere Ar. 
Spurgeon om the Disestablishunent. of the — English 
hurch. 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 


Mrs. F. W. Christern, New York City, One share, $100 
Richara B. Westbrook, Sonman, Pa. « “ 100 
K C. B) , Milwaukee, Wis. Two “ 200 
R. W. Howes, Boston, Marr. One “ 100 
Chas, W. Story, Boston, Mas. s “ 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mich. Five “ 600 
Jacob Hoffner, Cummiusville,O. One “ 100 
John Wenne, Boston, Mase. ^" „ 100 
W. C. Russel, Ithaca, N. X. Ld " 100 
A. W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich. " “ 100 
——— 
NOTICE 


On and after September 1, the publication office 
of Tar InDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other commoni- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Masa.” 


Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice. 


— — i$" 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual Meet- 
Ing of the Free Religious Association for 1873 will be 
published Sept, let. 

Tt contains full proceedings of the meeting, includ- 
ing Essays by Samuel Johnson on “FREEDOM IN Re- 
LIGION" and by John Weiss on “RELIGION IN FRES- 
pom,” Speeches by O. B. Frothingham, W. C. Gan- 
nett, Robert Dale Owen, T, W. Higginson, B, Long- 
fellow, J. S. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, 
and the annual Report of the Executive Committee, 

Price, 35 cts. a copy; in packages of four, or more, 
25 cts each. It can be obtalned by addressing the 
undersigned at New Bedford, Mass., or, in Boston, of 
A. Williams & Co., and at Loring's. 

Wu. J, Porrxn, Sec'y F, R. A. 


— ————— 

Mn. W. P. WiLsoN, so well known to many of our 
Wubecribers as an active, efficient, and trustworthy 
agent for the Index Association, will devote the 
month of September to canvassing for subscriptions 
to the Association's capital stock. It is extremely de- 
sirable that the losses entailed by the troubles of last 
spring should be fully made good, and we hope that 
he will be kindly received by all who are friendly to 
the alms of THE Inpex, Owing to past abuses of 
the commission system, It ls necessary to state that 
Mr. Wilson will receive no commission at all, but will 
be remunerated for his time and labor at what we 
consider a falr rate of compensation. This we state 
at his own request; and we cordially commend him to 
the confidence of our friends. 


Iw the confusion and turmoil of removing our pub- 
lication office eight hundred miles from Toledo to 
Boston, it is quite likely that mistakes will be made in 
the ordinary office business. Indulgence is asked for 
all such mistakes, The utmost pains have been taken 
to avoid them, and as little derangement as is perbaps 
possible will be experienced by our subscribers; but 


they will readily forgive the few slips that are Inev- 
Itable. 


— ͤ— — 

WHAT a miserable performance ls the tuning of a 
pianoforte! Nothing but a harsh pounding of the 
wires, a wearisome torture of that which was made 
for music! Yet without It the poor Instrument would 
be worse than dumb, neglected by the master of 
harmonious sounds. What le Life but a piano-tuner? 
And what art thou, O victim of circumstances, but a 
piano tuning for Nature's touch? 


REMOVAL AND ENLARGEMENT. 


Tar INDEX greets its readers this week in an en- 
tirely new typographical dress, and signalizes Its first 
appearance in Boston by being enlarged to twelve 
pages. We hope that it will be kindly welcomed by 
all who take any interest in its welfare, and by all 
who have it at heart to suatain a worthy organ of the 
freeat, finest and most practical religious thought of 
the age. Whatever can be done to Improve THE 
Inpex will be done as fast and as far as circumstances 
permit; and we would thank most sincerely the gen- 
erous friends whose liberality now starta it on a new 
and promising career. Much yet remains to accom- 
plish before the paper will be in a condition to do all 
the work we have planned for it; but steady industry 
and indomitable energy, seconded by hearty coópera- 
tion, will yet, we are confident, triumph over all the 
obstacles and difficulties of the undertaking. Now 
that Tux INDEX 18 fairly established in Boston, with 
the prospect of permanence, increased interest, and 
wide- -efulness before it, we trust that its readers 
and trivnils will vigorously push its circulation, send- 
ing in the names of new subscribers till our mail-list 
groans under its load, and sending us also long lists of 
possible eubscribera to whom sample copies may be 
sent, Now ls the season when a little active exertion 
will be plentifully rewarded. The summer fugitives 
are flocking home from their vacations by eva-side 
and mountain-elde; business will soon be brisk again; 
and now Is the time for the good word fitly spoken 
that shall secure the addition of many a new name to 
the list of INDEX readers. It will be our most earnest 
endeavor to make every number of the paper an im- 
provement on {te predecessor; and we rely on all who 
are willing to help to give at least one day's solid 
work to the swelling of our subscription list. 4 
long pull, and a strong pull, and & pull all together!” 

i — — 
AGITATION. 


Tae Ixbrx ls an agitator. Its work is agitation,— 
the strenuous endeavor to apply the highest religious 
Ideas of the times to a state of society not yet brought 
up to their level. Its alm la therefore intensely prac- 
tical, and can only be attained by the securing of such 
changes in the political and social condition of the 
nation as shall bring the national life Inte entire har- 
mony with the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the United States Constitution. The 
freest and highest possible development of humanity 
which shall at the same time be universal,—thie is 
the object of all true radicall«m ; and the practical re- 
alization of this object will be impossible until the 
political and social changes which are Its necessary 
conditions shall have been accomplished. TAX IN- 
DEX works for practical reform; and all practical 
reform begins with agitation, 

Instead, therefore, of devoting Itself exclusively to 
the task of promoting reform in speculative thinking 
on religious subjects, although this also is a vital 
part of its work, THE INDES has never forgotten 
this thoroughly practical part of it, but has always 
advocated the most direct application of ideas to facta, 
Its speculative thought has always had an immediate 
practical bearing. It has always urged such Improve- 
menta in legislation, for instance, as tend to enlarge 
and strengthen liberty, especially in Its highest as- 
pects; it has always argued for a more complete sep- 
aration of Church and State; it has always pointed 
out that the Christian Church still exercises usurped 
power in many ways over the community, and de- 
manded that all such usurpstions shall cease, Al- 
though many radicals are for various reasons indis- 
posed to carry out radical principles to their full 
logical extent, Tux INDEX has In substance always 
unflinchingly insisted on the “Demands of Liberal- 
lsm” ; and all these things it hopes to do with increased 
power and influence lu the future. In fine, it ls not 
only in favor of thought, but also of action; and it 
will fail of its true mission If it forbears to add to 
speculation aritation. 

With this conception of the work to be done, the 
proposal to organize Liberal Leagues was made at the 
beginning of the present year. Only a moderate re- 
sponse has been hitherto made to the proposal, yet 
enough to convince us that the times are rapidly rip- 
ening for an energetic and vigorous prosecution of 
the movement, Be this as it may, we do not intend 
to be in the least discouraged. We believe in the 
movement more than ever, and should atill belleve in 
it though every Liberal In the land voted it indiscreet, 
untimely, and dangerous. The “Demands of Liber- 
alism" are intrinsically just. They cannot be denied 
to be just except on Christian grounds. They are 
right, and therefore wise. Consequences are none of 
our business; we take our stand on justice, and mean 
to demand it until the people hear. While we have 


strength enough to hold 2 pen, and enongh 

it, and an INDEX in which to rum € 
mean to protest against the tyranny by which t, 
Christian Church puts a yoke on the neck of 
kind, and harnesses freemen to her car, II op a 
by the way-slde before that yoke is broken, a thousand 
better men shall press forward to transmit the protest 
to their children and their children’s children, ul te 
work be done. Let the Church take warning; a 
has gone forth that shall never again be silent til sd 
sceptre ia broken, her head uncrowned, and her 
slaves set free, 


WHAT TO AGITATE, 


The Radical Club and the Liberal League la 
widely different objects. 'The one aims at thonght 
and its expression; the other aims at thought and its 
application. The one thrives by conversation, dis 
cussion, essay-writing; the other must thrive by con- 
certed action for definite practical objects. Both lira 
by thought; but the one is the head and directa, 
while the other is the hand and executes, Of coum, 
the Liberal League should be also a Radical Club, » 
far as the discussion of ways and means is concemed; 
but while the Radical Club, as hitherto 
seldom if ever takes up the task of practizal agitation, 
the Liberal League la designed for nothing else, and 
will be of little use if it does not carry out its original 


"urpose, 

The Radical Club, consequently, is a union for the 
maturing of convictions on speculative and practical 
questions of religious reform; but the Liberal Legu 
assumes that convictions have already been nf- 
ciently matured to warrant combined action in cary- 
ing them Into effect, and organizes Itself to take any 
steps, political or otherwise, which may be necemary 
to carry them into effect, In short, the League con- 
templates direct practical agitation for the purpose of 
securing the general adoption of special measure; 
and its existence will be aa fruitless as short-lived if 
It forgets that deeds, not words, are its reason of be 
ing. 


But what shall be agitated?" 

All such plans as are suggested In the ‘Demands 
of Liberalism,” Plans for securing the equitable 
taxation of all church property; for securing the 
abolition of the chaplaincy system; for securing con- 
atitutional guarantees against sectarian appropriations 
of public money; for securing tha direct prohibitin 
by statute of Bible-reading as a religions exercis in 
the publle schools; and 80 on. For Instance, six or 
elght courageous Liberals, not afraid of the clamor 
aud opposition that are sure to be raised by the 
church party, associata themselves in a small town s 
a League, proceed to circulate petitions for signature 
favoring the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, 
hold public meetings to discuss the subject, and per- 
slatently agitate it till It is Impossible to ignore it any 
longer; and, If possible, they oblige the Schoo! Com- 
mittee or Board to act on it In some way, either 
adopting or rejecting the measure proposed. Co 
sider what an amount of invigorating thought will be 
awakened in the community by bold and tempersié 
agitation of such a question as that,—what an amount 
of new information will be imparted, what a stimulus 
will be given in many ways to the progress of liber! 
ideas. All the preaching and lecturing of a yar 
would accomplish less towards the enlightenment of 
the public mind than would be accomplished by 4 
few weeks of effective agitation of this sort. 

“But all this requires bravery, devotion, willingnest 
to incur unpopularity and to make welf-sacrificet. 
People even of radica! convictions do not care 
for them to be at so much trouble and expense in 
thelr behalf,—atill less to rouse the certain il. vid 
their Orthodox neighbors for the redress of ach 
shadowy grievances,” , 

Possibly. But we diebelleve it. We believe that 
there are many people, men and women too, psy 
herit the spirit of the anti-lavery movement and E 
as willing to be mobbed or rotten-egged for an ides 
ever they were, "The grievances are not 7 
The present partial union of Church and State is 
shadow, but a substantial reality, coating gi 
munity millions of dollars every year. Tt ls — 
with most grave dangers to the continned exi 
of our republican Institutions. 


ment as luminously as in the old. Nor js 

of America so . as to be incapable of enthusiasm 
at the present day, Are there not you 
young women everywhere who will 
quickly to a summons to dangerous ice 
invitation to inglorious ease? Not yet sh 
spair of the republic. It is precisely — publie 
Of ideas as this that is required to brace 


ng men and 


al] we dè 


— | 


conscience, quicken the public Intelligence, and train 
the rising generation in the high heroism of battling 
for the truth. The dry rot of business corruption 
and political demoralization can be cured in no way 
so sure as by stirring up the sluggish public to a deep- 
er and broader appreciation of the great principles on 
which rests the whole fabric of American liberties, 
and to greater fidelity in making them the law of all 
political administration. Itis “Christian statesman- 
ship" which defends Crédit Mobilier and salary-grab 
legislation; let In a little wholesome secularism into 
Congress and State Legisiatures,—aye, a little whole- 
some heathenism, if you please,—and mark what ben- 
eficent results will follow. The rights of Christianity 
as a private form of faith are to be most scrupulously 
respected; but when it mrrogates general authority, 
battens on the public treasury, and steals the prestige 
of State and National government, it is time to learn 
thst America is not built on Jesus Christ as its corner- 
stone, bat on the Rights of Man. 

Agitate, then, agitate! And form Liberal Leagues 
everywhere to the end that you may agitate with 
effectiveness and power! 


THE ONENESS OF THUTH AND THE FEL- 
LOWNHIP OF THINKERS. 


One of the finest results of true education or cult- 
ure is the perception of that relationship which ex- 
irta between every part of truth, or between one truth 
and all other truths, The universe is one. Beneath 
all variety there is a deep and central unity, and the 
most joyful discovery of every thinker is to penetrate 
to thls. This Is what the old Greek philosophers so 
strove after, from Thales down through the whole 
long glorious line of them. Their outward vision be- 
held variety; their thought grasped the Idea of unity. 
Only the latter they felt could explain the former, 

All truth ls one, and all truth-seekers should be one 
in the high fellowship of a common spirit. Itis im- 
possible for the real truth-seeker to be narrow. He 
is like tha thirsty traveller in & desert, who seeks 
amidst the sandy waste for the green oasis and the 
deep fountain full of cool waters. He Is glad that 
others are out on the same quest; and thongh they 
are scattered far and wide on either side of him, and 
before and behind, and are pursuing different trails, 
his keen interest and warm sympathy reach to and 
include them all, and he rejoices when any one of 
them makes the least discovery that argues an ap- 
proach to the common goal of the whole company. 
Though no one truth-seeker can himself enter into 
every path of special investigation, he yet has a broth- 
erly feeling for every special inquirer; for he knows 
that all real results produced in any department of 
the wide field of human inquiry are so much contri- 
bution to his enlightenment and to the true knowl- 
edge of mankind, It is the helght of absurdity and 
folly that there should be jealousy between the vari- 
ous thinkers and investigators of the day, or Indiffer- 
ence on the part of one to the success of all the oth- 
em. Nelther can dispense with the other; each com- 
plemenis the other, Let trophies be brought from 
every field, and let the conqueror of any and every 
realm of knowledge be crowned with the green bay of 
honor, Let Müller, and Darwin, and Tyndall, and 
Spencer, and Dale Owen, and Josiah Warren, and 
Livingstone, and Martineau, and Emerson hail each 
other as brothers. Let the poets and artista—nay, 
let the mechanics, and engineers, and surveyors, and 
miners all come in and join the high brotherhood. 
Who shall say which la the more important? Who 
thall say which brings the most valuable contribution 
to the combined wisdom of the whole? Every fact 
hints its relation to every other fact. It la impossible 
to get hold of one thread of truth without coming to 
Perceive that it ls woven in with countless other 
threads, and that altogether they make up the bright 
fabric of that truth which Is Infinite and one, 

True culture produces breadth and catholicity of 
mind. Thought makes a man a cosmopolitan, The 
thinker discovers that he ls an inhabitant of the whole 
World; he reada and speaks all languages as it were, 
and finds himself sitting In his own home circle wher 
ever he is Invited to the contemplation and discussion 
of high themes. One may have vigorous opinions 
and positive convictions of one's own without being 
barrow or partlaan in the holding of them, We may 
be quite sure that in a given case we are right and our 
Opponent wrong, and still be neither arrogant nor 
exclutive, Indeed, the very highest assurance we 
tan have that our position is truer than that of anoth- 
er ia that we can understand and do justice to the op- 
posite position, can draw a circle around it, and see 
how it is related to ours and to all mat comes after 
and goes before. There la a germ of truth In every 


honest opinion, for the sincere truth-eeeker cannot go 
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forth in search of truth without being more or less 
successful. The great triumph is to find the key to 
related truths, and to hold fast to one truth In ntter 
candor and hospitality towards every other. Special 
Investigators and special reformers are llable to be- 
come narrow and superficial, to lay so heavy an am- 
phasis on their specialty as to distort it out of all pro- 
portion to everything else, Safer and better far it is 
to be the champion of principles rather than of causes, 
for principles underlle all causes and show the rela- 
ton between all. The devotees of measures and men 
harden into bigotry and grow smaller in partisanship 
year by year, while those who ate falthful to great 
principles Increase In intellectual and spiritual atature 
as the suns wax and wane. Those who belong to no 
sect or party seem to those who do to have no ruling 
principle and no guiding idea; but how Is It possible 
for the mole who burrows in the ground, and only 
emergea into the light of day with the dirt of his sub- 
terranean home clinging to his head, ever to get an 
adequate ides of the real breadth of the earth or the 
eweep of the heavens? The sectarian cannot do jus- 
tice to the unsectarian; the narrow man never can 
comprehend the broad one. The truth-seeker has no 
party except the party of the whole; he has no sym- 
pathies narrower than those that embrace all candid 
and earnest inqulrers. Intellectual honesty, fidelity 
to personal conviction, and contemporary justice, 
these he deems of chief importance. And as for 
Ideas, he has all that are going; for his hospitality to 
them makes them flock to his door. A. W. 8. 
— eoe — 


ALLEGED MURDER OF UBIAH: 
DID DAVID, SON OF JESSE, MUEDER URIAH THE 
HITTITE? 


BY PROF. F. W. NEWMAN, 


According to the summary improperly called the 
Second book of Samuel (ch. xi), David, when in the 
height of his greatness, conceived a guilty passion for 
Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, which he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to gratify; and next, In hope of concealing hia 
baseness, murdered the husband. As far as I am 
aware, no one has hitherto doubted the facts, Oppo- 
nents of Christianity have In general been even giad 
to believe the worst of David, and Christians have 
felt bound to abide by the letter of a narrative which 
they esteem sacred, Three editions of my Hebrew 
Monarchy have come out, without a suspicion croes- 
ing my mind. To doubt of the adultery, or of the 
death of Uriah in battle, Would seem to me a very 
needless and causeless incredulity; but having acel- 
dentally been led to fix my thoughts on the alleged 
murder, I find it very difficult to belleve, 

To obviate misunderstanding, a few preliminary 
words may be in place. A religious man who com- 
mits one grave sin or crime la more apt to be carried 
Into another by the hope of hiding the first than la a 
notorious profligate; just as a seduced girl is driven 
by the agony of shame and despair to kill her new- 
born Infant, precisely because she la not hardened and 
impudent. If a prince or other conspicuous man has 
been forward In religious profession, yet, when pam- 
pered in prosperity, falla into some shameful act, no 
one can measure the possible atrocity of the second 
crime Into which he may rush in the hope of conceal- 
ing the first. Hence it is not upon any general ground 
of improbability that I call the narrative into ques- 
tion. The improbabilitles involved are here special 

David is represented as sending a letter by the hand 
of Uriah to Joab, chief captaln of the Hebrew army, 
with the following orders: Set ye Uriah in the fore- 
front of the hottest battle, and retire ye from him, 
that he may be smitten and dle.“ David knew some- 
thing of real battles, and must have been well aware 
how chumay and uncertain was such a mode of mur- 
der; which had tenfold the Infamy of direct asaasel- 
nation, as exposing so many others to slaughter and 
endangering general defeat. And if David, blinded 
by passion, did not see this, Joab must have seen it. 
Since David had publicly uttered a solemn curse on 
Joab for his assassination of Abner (2Sam. ill, 29, 89), 
Joab would now have had power to retaliate on hlm by 
revealing to Uriah and others the contents of the dis- 
patch, and it is hard to believe that David did not 
foresee this danger. But if again we suppose him 
blind, and Joab to haye been preternaturally obedient, 
though ordinarily a very wilful man, yet st least the 
latter would try to provide for his own safety by doing 
everything in perfect secrecy. He must have fore- 
seen that it was a moral impossibility to command the 
obedience of soldiers in future, if this dastardly crime 
became public; and that he would instantly lose the 
prize for which he had assassinated Abner,—namely 
the chief-captaincy,—if once the army learned that he 
had thus sacrificed a brave soldier's life. Nay, to throw 
away one particular life ia not so easy. Had he pur 


posely put ten in jeapordy, the one man whom he 
wished to slay might have escaped, and nine have per- 
ished whom he desired to save. To suppose the com- 
rades of Uriah accomplices in the plot, is of course 
absurd. If Joab obeyed, he must have obeyed quite 
secretly: how then did it become known, if the two 
persons who alone were in the plot, revealed nothing? 
Will it be said, The army perceived how unwise was 
the exposure of Uriah, and inferred that there was 
treachery? To say eo, is nearly to confess that there 
waa no crime on Joab’s part, but only error of strate- 
gy, and that the imputation of crima waa credulous 
Invention. But since Joab remained chief-captain 
until the insurrection of Adonijah, we must infer 
that the army knew nothing of his guíit during the 
whole Interval; hence it must have been hushed up 
by Nathan the seer; and we are required to belleve 
that he knew It by a special divine revelation only, 
and that it remained a secret between him and Joab 
and David, unti] after David's death. The narrator 
does not say that any fourth person knew it during 
David's life. What Joab says to the king (2 Sam. xix, 
7) after the death of Absalom, he might well have 
said with slight change on the earlier occasion: ‘If 
this deed be noised abroad, I swear by the Lord there 
will not tarry one of thy servants with thee; and that 
will be worse unto thee than all the evil that befell 
thee from thy youth until now." And this leads us to 
discern what almost inevitably would have been Joab’s 
conduct, if he had received such a letter from David, 
He would have represented the deed as impossible to 
be done without wilfully sacrificing many lives, and 
concealment also to be impossible; hence, that it 
would allenate the whole army and endanger David’s 
throne, By such a reply he would have got all the 
advantage for himself over David's conscience which 
obedience could give him, and none of the guilt and 
danger. But now the narrative represents David as 
conscious of Joab's crimes, but unconscious of his 
own, making him say privately to Solomon words 
which on other grounds I have impugned as impos- 
alble: Thou knowest what Joab did to the two cap- 
tains of the host of Israel whom he slew, and shed the 
blood of war in peace,"—as if David himself had not 
done worse atilL 

It may further be Inquired, whether It is not anach- 
ronistic to represent David as sending a secret letter to 
Joab, Did not kings and generals at that eras, and 
long after, communicate by the living volce of məsə 
sengers only? Thucydides tells us that the firat mili- 
tary dispatch ever sent home by an Athenian general 
was one sent by Niclas from Syracuse, after the death 
of Pericles, some 600 years later than these Hebrew 
events, However, I lay no particular stress on this 
point. 

Nevertheless on the whole it seems to be by far the 
most probable, that the death of Uriah by the Am- 
monites in battle was & military accident in which 
Joab had no complicity and no blame: but that, be- 
cause it happened opportunely, and conveniently en- 
abled David to add Bathsheba to his harem, the whis- 
per of his enemies attributed Uriah's death to his 
machination; and after Joab was sacrificed to the pol- 
icy of Solomon, the whisper was converted into a cer- 
tainty. Public credulity generally imputes worse guilt 
to great criminals and to fallen tyrants, than truth 
will justify. 


WE are indebted to Dr. Mergler, of Wheeling, Illi- 
nois, for the following Interesting information :— 
N.— * am — TAIAN x — = 

ccording to the re e Free Religious Alma- 
nac D t year 173, edited by Dr. A. Specht and 
22 by Hollberg in Gotha, there are now exist- 

ng in Germany one hundred and e aer free con- 
gegations, belonging to the Union of Free Religious 

etles of Germany," The number of speakers or 
preschers actively at work in behalf of these congre- 
gations is not more than thirty-one. Three preach- 
ers, amonget them the indefatigable Leberecht Uhlleh, 
one of the best men that ever lived, died during the 
last year; two others left Germany for America in 
consequence of Invitations, Two Free Religious peri- 
odicals are now published in Germany. Amongst the 
above-mentioned societies are not comprehended the 
Free Religious Associations in the kingdom of Sax- 
ony (of which there are about seventeen). For twen- 
ty years these have by way of governmental 
brutality, prevented from jolning the German Union 
of Free Religious Asa ons, The whole Free He- 
ge movement was put into organizations about 
1 or 1845, and, although constantly persecuted by 
the clergy and government officials, could never be 
extinguished entirely. It has been ten years on the 
increase again. Free thinkers and liberals are abun- 
dant in Germany, and, if their doings were consistent 
with their convictions, the churches would come to 
mourning pretty soon. 

m ſ 

MA is the measure of the universe," said the old 
Greek sage with complacency, Man is at least the 
measure of it for himself, We comprehend no more 


than we are. 
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TEE INDEX. 


Communications. 


77. taken to wool om ou 
Aere Pica for th e 3 should be SHORT, and 
Hi 1% rien 8 stand a very poor chance of 
PNG responsibility will be assumed for unused mantu- 
scripts, 


“REVEREND.” 

Enrron oF Tae INDEX: Dear Sir,—It seems to me 
that we who claim to be "radical" should see to It 
that we present to our opponents as few points of 
attack a» possible, and it occurs to me that every 
uumber of your paper is liable to severe animadversion. 

1 refer to the list of Editorial Contributors ns given 
on the 4th page, in which Mr. Voysey and Mr. Con- 
"way are styled "Reverend," The use of this word Is 


to my mind objectionable. 

I "revere"" Frothingham, Higginson, Abbot, Mrs. 
Howe, Voysey, Conway and others, in the sense that 
] have learned much from their teachings, just as also 
do I “revere” Longfellow, Emerson, Froude, Darwin, 
Beecher, Tyndall and others—each for the good I have 
derived from his writings on the subject of which he 
hus made a specialty. 

But I protest against the of » title by 
any one which distinguishes her or him from the great 
body of teachers in the way that this one of Rever- 
end" does, 

Let Mr. Voysey and Mr. Conway rely upon the rev- 
erence which their life and teachings DAN and not 
depend on an empty time-worn usage which, but for 
their well-known characters, would savor of arrogance. 

Yours, Sam’t R. HONEY. 

Newport, R. I., Aug. 24, 1873. 

|The title Reverend“ is distasteful to us now, and 
we have not "assumed" it for years. But it simply 
indicates a particular profession, and has lost the ful- 
ness of meaning our correspondent ascribes to it. So 
long as one is willing to remain a clergyman, we see 
no more objection to "Rey." than to "Dr." or even 
"Mr" These titles are mere formalities, against 
which there is little occasion to prosecute a crusade; 
and we make it a practice to use them or disuse them 
in Tue Ixp&& according to what we suppose to be the 
preference of the persons named. In England there 
may be more reasons than here for retaining them; 
but in this country radicals will undoubtedly come to 
prefer the simplest modes of address, without cleaving 
to titles the real significance of which has passed 
&way.—E»n.] s 

— — — 
“RELIGION: THE NAME AND THE THING,” 


"The point in this Lecture which chiefly interests 
me is the author's definition of his own conception of 


religion. 

It is, of course, very difficult to give a satisfactory 
definition of religion. As we use the term, it ia ob- 
vions that it is made to serve for two distinct things. 
There ls religion a principle, and there is the concrete, 
particular thing, a religion. 

Now the one sought to be arrived at is a defini- 
tion of that principle which has expressed itself in 
the different religions of the world, 

Religion, says the writer, is The Influence of Nature 
upon the Individual, 8 him with an idea of 
perfection, and impelling him towards it. The idea 
of God, he says, has not necessarily anything to do 
with religion, Make up your minds that there is auch 
a thing as religion first, and then conault aclence as to 


whether there is a God. 

Now, when the writer spella Nature with a capital 
N, is he not virtually introducing the idea of God into 
his definition? Would it not be more true to fact, if 
we were to say that some idea of God le necessarily 
contained in every form which the religious principle 
bas assumed? It seems to me that, immediately we 
talk of the "Power of Nature," of "Natural Law," 
aud so on, we use expressions which really involve 
Theism, though we may be unconscious that they In- 
volve it, If, however, we have confronted the greàt 

roblem of life, and can find no solution for it but 

heism, then for us our definition of religion will al- 
ways be a Theistic one, 

T suppose the intention of the writer is to make his 
definition acceptabla to Non-Theists; and so he uses 
words which he thinks capable of reflecting each 
man's cular faith, or indecision. Now a Theist 
would have no difficulty in conceiving that a Non- 
Theist might be religious—i. €., might have the dispo- 
sition, sentiment, faculty, or principle from which all 
religions spring. The religon 8 might not 
have so much power with ax it would have, if it 
7 55 eir ar 1 "T" um it might be more plainly 

'idenced than some 
baie in 2 persons who profess 

n the sentiments of the Lecture there is much 
with which I entirely sympathize. It always gives 
me pleasure to feel that there is à common ground on 
which I ean meet any thoughtful and sincere man, 
even one whose philosophy has not expressed itself in 
Thelsm. In love of truth and right, and in a percep- 
tion of the beauty, grandeur, and mystery of the 
world around us, we can at least be agreed; and per- 
haps in this we are both nearer to the ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven" than those who claim it as their own in vir- 
od thelr alleged Ne or DY e favor of 

. LEXANDER MACDOUGALL. 
Hion GARRETT, Essex, [England], July 3, 1878. 


P.S.—Mr, Abbot in his Leet 
an example of n religion without a God. Buddhism as 


Now Budha, the Buddhist name for the supreme 


object of worship, means Wisdom, Buddha (with 
— d) means r^ Emanation from Budha An- 
other Buddhist name for the Divine is Adi-Budha, 
which means first, original, or primeval Wisdom. Adi 
also means Grandfather, so Adi-Budha might be 
translated Grandfather-Wisdom. The first messen- 
er of God is sometimea called Adi-Buddha (with 
double d). Buddha seems thus equivalent to the 
logos of the Platonists and Neo-Platonists. If these 
meanings are correct, they seem to show that Buddh- 
ism, whatever it may have become in the bands of 
priesta, was originally Theistic. - AMD. 


[The above criticism of our last Horticultural Hall 
lecture (which will be found in the Index Tract No, 
14) was kindly forwarded by the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
and is very willingly published here. 

1. The spelling of "Nature" with a eapltal N ia 
only Intended to be practised when the universe as a 
whole is spoken of, in order to indicate that unity of 
the cosmos which js so frequently forgotten—to the 
great detriment of exact thinking. In speaking of 
"human nature,“ of the nature of the case," and so 
forth, the capital would be out of place. But the use 
of it by no means surreptitiously assumes the ‘idea 
of God," which to the general conception of a unita- 
ry force adds that of Intelligence, at least in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word God, The philosophi- 
cal athelst, who would colligate all phenomena by 
some Inner, though unintelligent, principle of necessi- 
ty, would easily comprehend the advantage of not los- 
ing sight of so grand & thought as that of the oneness 
of Nature.“ Hence it is not true that we virtually 
introduced the idea of God" by capitalizing the initial 
letter referred to. We wished simply to suggest the 
unity which must on any hypothesis underlie the 
vast variety of cosmica] phenomena. 

2. We do not, after much reflection, think it is 
true that “aome idea of God ia necessarily contained 
in every form which the religious principle has as- 
sumed.” We have instanced Buddhism as a case to 
the contrary. But we cannot here justify the illus- 
tration, though the conalderations urged against it by 
Mr. MacDougal! do not seem conclusive. 

3. It was not so much our wish to “make our defl- 
nition acceptable to non-theists,” as to point out the 
profound and inspiring principle which animates all 
earnest religion, even in its atheistic forms. The truth- 
seeker cannot afford to think overmuch of pleasing 
others: he ls too closely absorbed in his quest. 

4. Mr. MacDougall! seems to concede the justice of 
our main thought in saying that “a thelst would have 
no difficulty in conceiving that a non-thelst might be 
religious," If this is true, the religious principle 
must lle deeper than any mental opinion or bellef, 
and in fact be independent of the bellef in God. We 
do not percelve how to reconcile Mr, MacDougall's 
two positions, lat, that the religious princlple neces- 
sarily contains “some idea of God," and, 2d, that a 
"non-theist may be religious." We are obliged to 
dissent from the firat because we assent to the second. 

b. For the sympathy expressed with part of our 
lecture we would return very sincere thanks, as also 
for the very courteous and kindly tone of the criti- 
cism in general The closing sentences of it must 
strike a responsive chord in every earnest and liberal 
soul. They utter the heart of that “fellowship of 
the spirit" which Free Religion aims above all to cul- 
tivate.—Ep, | 


— 
18 IT JESUISTHY! 


DEAR Inpex:—More than once Dr. Bartol,—hon- 
ored by all who know him for his rigid sincerity,— 
has thought it necessary to arraign Mr. Beecher for 
insincerity of one kind or another. Some time ago, 
he called him to account for keeping back truths that 
he (Mr, Beecher) considered it were premature to 
utter to his congregation at that time, In this 
instance most radicals agreed with Dr. Bartol in judg- 
ing Mr. Beecher. But a statement by Mr. Beecher 
which the editor of Tur Ix Ex presented to hia read- 
era made his position appear quite otherwise than 
that he was called upon to defend. He had thoughts, 
not truths, which he deemed it best to withhol 
further maturing. 

What wise man in Mr. Beecher's place would not 
have the same? Dr. Bartol, indeed, with his poetic 
and independent mind, addressing, as he does for the 
most part, kindred minds, may give free play and 
expression to thought and fancy, nnd always delight 
hia audience, although they are incapable of follow- 
ing him, as he would have them, to the mount of vis- 
ion where only they can really partake of that ecstasy 
which in him it is so chanolig to behold, even from 
great depths below. 

But Plymouth Pulpit! Of what use to present & 
moral phantasmagoria there? Or where were the 
eyes in the vast auditorium to delight in a literary 
sunset, however ravishing to some souls? Dr. Bartol 
himself lately said; We eee three ways—with our 
eyes, through our eyes, and without our eyes." The 
latter is the only mode of vision by which one can be- 
hold the splendors of Dr. Bartol's own imagination. 
But we may su 
ited rather to 


for 


pose Mr. Beecher's auditors to be lim- | 
e other two, and we may easily forgive | be in full possession of 


him for not addressing an undeveloped fam... 
may we not also credit him with 1 
iveness In speaking to the understanding pere e 
and inquiry — at at his feet? There are pow 
ools for those who 
chureh, are graduated at Plymonth 
ut the matter to which m t 
condemnation of Mr. Beecher Inte — the 
Bartol printed in No. 160 of THE IxpEx. Dr, [E 
says: “A famous clergyman, in a lecture to 
men, candidates for the ministry, in Yale altes 
tells them: ‘When it comes to preaching, if 
not the feeling, you must act as if you h 
may your congregation with you? 
Jesuitic: 


teaching, like) tat 


to make a 

even in Connecticut? Is not that n piens 
into a theatre, the preacher into an actor, the pul 
into a stage?" Does the minister, then pata 
thodox and radical and Unitarian liberal crities in 
our pers pronounce the 

the land, himself pretend to be when he ae, 
by the emotion appropriate to the passage in his dis 
course?" Does he, the captivating lecturer, assume 
the sighs, gestures, facial expressions, tender or 
piercing looks of love, lowliness, justice, TN 
when the qualities are far from him? And in prayer 
take on the posture, air, and manner of tue 
penitence, pleading entreaty, ardent devotion, when, 
30 far as the inward experience is concerned, it is all 
a masque and a farce ““ 

To ask these questions is the same as to infer tug 
the ‘famous clergyman" must plead guilty to their 
accusation, at least if his own practice is in keeping 
with his advice to the young men. 

Now 1 have but one purpose in maintaining (with 
profound deference to Mr. Beecher's venerable ao 
cuser) that such an inference cannot be just; and 
that ie, to vindicate my own self-respect as a 

— and, I trust, very docile minister, of about Dr, 
Barta s own faith; because, I feel that Mr, Beecher's 
advice has an applicability to every preacher so cm- 
plete as to leave it without the slightest vulnerable- 
ness to the charge of hypocrisy, 

In The Country Parson (1032), George Herbert 
wrote: '"The Country Parson, when he is to rad 
divine services, composeth himself to all possible fer- 
erence; lifting up his heart, and hands, and eyes, and 
using all other gestures which may express a hearty 
and unfeigned devotion. This he doth—Flrst, a bè 
ing t: touched and amazed with the majesty ol 
God, before whom he then presenta himself; yet not 
as himself alone, but as presenting with himself, the 
whole congregation.” “Secondly, na this is the tru 
reason of ward fear, so he is content to expres 
this outwardly tothe utmost of his power; that, being 
first affected himself, he may affect also his people; 
knowing that 1:0 sermon moves them so much to rer- 
erence (which they forget again when they come to 
pray) as a devout behavior in the very act of praying 
Accordingly his voice is humble, his words treatable, 
and slow; yet not so slow neither as to let the fer 
veney of the suppliant hang and die between speak- 
ing; but, with a grave liveliness, between fear and 
zeal, pausing yet ing, he performs his duty." 
Again he says; “When he preacheth, he procures st- 
tention by all possible arts, both by earnestnes 
speech (it being natural to men to think, that where 
is much earnestnens, there in somewhat worth hear 
ing), and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye on his 
auditors, th letting them know that he marks who 
observes aud who not.” 


Here, of course, Herbert insists that the preacher 
should have the emotion he is to express; he is to de 
filled with “a hearty and unfelgned devotion." But 
what appears to me in the above 82 relevant 
to the present case is Herbert's unqualified recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the elocutionary art in assist- 
ing to express the deepest emotion. In his view, the 
adjustment of the art to the feeling is, to be sur, 
somewhat mechanical and clumsy; but it is neverthe- 
less only what to-day is taught, with greater refine 
ment, in every school of oratory. 

I have cited this from Herbert because I think that 
really Mr. Beecher's advice is intended to encoure 
nothing less ‘‘unfeigned” than Herbert himself cow 
templated. Beecher must have spoken then as elocr- 
tioniat, not as moralist; and, so speaking, his advice 
would have been as welcome at Cambridge as 3 
Haven. Why the chapel rehearsals at Cam i 
And why does the student in training for the 
find something to accept in the criticism that his " 
livery “wanta feeling," when he is fully conso E 
emotion corresponding to the sentences of his ^ 
course? Does not art reénforce emotion? Me 
not the “feeling” that is wanting something " 
longs to delivery and not to mind or heart? Herbe — 
commended art to heighten the effect of feeling; : 
Beecher, going further, commends it, I 7 
partial substitute for feeling, when feeling is s 
tain extent, and for the moment, absent; 122 
the recoverer of absent, or the awakener X feeling 
feeling. Few men can profess a constancy ting by 
that needs neither arousing nor supplemen "4 
action whenever they ure called upon to tidal ir⸗ 
address. Feeling in most men is sub. pe mere A 
fluences. When it is ebb-tide, and the au it dern, 
before him, what can the preacher do putas » ibs 
unless he may draw upon artificial — Sania 
standing in the pulpit presupposes his n of bis 
emotional fitness, as it does the me jon, 
blood. But if his emotions are tardy ( pop * 
as his pulse » eeu — l . ot 

uicken them e best mei best 
ex to put in their place, for the time being, the 
substitute within his reach ? js spirit, then 1 

If Mr. Beecher did not speak in this 115 nat be: 
deplore his speech; but I think he uM. «deliberate 
lleve that he intended to make e^ or " 
hypocrite to stand in the pulpit an M man uf nin 
mockery of service; nor can I ree, if Ee not dern lo 
cere mind but of Laer poem Lelings, box 

wit 
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every preacher—except some be blessed with exemp- 
tion from occasional depression—must not he com- 
ry often to dismiss the expectant coi 


something which, if he fall to render, should prick a 
sensitive conscience as sorely as the consciousness of 
feebleness that leans upon outward support when the 
inward fails it? J. H. C. 


“TALE KINDLY, BUT AVOID ARGUMENT.” 


This decision of a grand Convention of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, in reply to the question 
“Should we argue with Infidels?” contains elementa 
which need, it seems to me, to be better understood, 
and which may appropriately receive further notice in 
Tue INDEX. 6 

Any intelligent and rational person, not holding the 
Orthodox faith, who attends a meeting of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, will hear there, taken 
for granted, assumed as unquestionably true, n prayer, 
hymn, or exbortation, various things which ought not 
to be so assumed; some being unproved and unproy- 
able, some having been disproved, some being absurd, 
and some shown to be untrue by facts obvious to all. 
Knowing that the whole public are invited to attend 
this meeting, hearing from the leader that it is a free 
meeting, and find all present earnestly requested 
to take part in It, the visitor perhaps rises, when a 

—( occurs, to ask for informatlon. 
Faring heard Sunday there assumed to be God's holy 
day, designated for observance ns a Sabbath in the 
Bible, he ventures to teque where In the Bible auch 
A statement is made, ng referred, In answer, to 
the fourth commandment of the decalogue, he re- 
genns asks whether the seventh day of the week, 

ay, was not there designated as the day of Sab- 
batica! observance. Recelving for an answer that a 
WP of the day" came in with the Christian dis- 
0 


pensation, he further asks whether there s Scriptural ` 


authority for thls change, since he has heard the Bible 
there spoken of as the aupreme and infallible rule In 
all pointa of doctrine, and since Paul, the great apos- 


lle, argued strongly against Jewish ordinances in gen- 
— and aguinat ed observances of days in parties 


lar, 

The leader of the meeting here Informs the inquirer 
that their rule is to avoid. "controverted points," and 
that this strain of remark cannot be allowed, Lf the 
reproved person ventures to ask whether quotation 
from the infallible rule to settle a controverted point 
ls out of order, he is peremptorily directed to ait down. 

If, after the close of the meeting, this silenced per- 
son ventures to ask of any of the individual Young 

- Christians prominent in conducting it, whether his 
citation of Scripture was not correct, and whether 
any New Testament authority can be shown on the 
other side—then begins the policy recommended by 
the Convention, the refusal to enter upon a ent 
or evidence, and the substitution for these of “kind 
talk.” Let us seo of what this kind talk consiats, 

Beginning with a smile and grasp of the hand de- 
signed to express sanctified affection, the vane 

in sets forth that—It has been found pruden 
not only to exclude controverted points from the 
meetings, but to avoid entering on them with sceptica 
even in private conference, e fact ia that spiritual 
discernment is needed for spiritual things, and our 
position, plain as it Is, could not be made clear to the 
cams! mind, whatever time should be spent In dis- 
cussing it, What we advise in such cases is a giving 
up of the will; a tuming away from carnal reason; 
and faithful study of the Bible, with prayer for illu- 
mination by the Holy Spirit. The Young Christian 
closes the interview by volunteering to pray with and 
for the person he has been lecturing, assuring him 
that he feels the deepest Interest in his spiritual wel- 
fare, and that he hopes yet to see him renewed and 
sanctified, 

The above ‘accurately represents the substance and 
spirit of the interviews In which “kind language" is 
Tystematically substituted for ment, however the 
form of expression may vary. us now look into 
the meaning of the “kind } * 

The sort of “kind talk’? used by the Young Christians 
on these occasions, whatever its semblance of humil- 
ity and affectlonsteness, assumes respecting the speak- 
er that he is “one of God's people," converted, re- 
newed, and sanctified, gifted with spiritual discern- 
ment, able to or confidently of God's doings and 
Bergen enjoying the special presence and favor of 

* Holy Spirit, and having such “interest at the 

€ of Grace" that his Mig inde for the pemon to 
whom he is speaking would “avail much" for that 
Person's spiritual welfare, 
E. that person i is assumed, In a conversation of 
bit sort, that he is at enmity with God, In the gall of 
i !erness and the bond of iniquity, an unbeliever, a 
ost sinner, à ponat carnally minded, and thua so in- 
pen) lo judge of pirical things that, unless he 
iot ows without question the doctrine presented, it 
of no use for the spiritual man to talk to him, 
ow, Jf one considers the amount. of meaning in- 
in the classification here assumed—the self- 

* cation by one man, and the deliberate and vast 
be hie ope by him, of the other human being to 
th ve he la «peaking—this would seem to come under 
wes ead of enormous . rather than of kind- 
i * the whole case has not yet been presented, 
me ntion d adii of this arrogance is stil) to be 

he counsel to “talk kindi argument," 

y, but avoid ent, 
. — upon by the Convention of Young Men's 
sh — Associations in reply to the question 
Wein we argue with infidels?” By "infidel is 
who t in the phraseology of those people, any ona 
Fokus ied reason or evidence before accepting their 


es, 
How came such a 
question to be asked of the Con- 
vention? Clearly it was because sundry of its mem- 


a 


bers had found themselves at disadvantage, unable to 
maintain their own ground by a mee ~ 
to answer counter allegations, in debate with those of 
a different persuasion, 

How came the Convention to recommend “kind 
talk," in anch a case, In place of argument? Clearly, 
because they knew the poverty of their own aide in 
this particular. They knew very well that much can 
justly be said against their d ne, to which there is 
no reply. They wished to help their ans to 
—— N by Da 2 — of » N on 

side eam on the other, whe: 

they are defeated. 7 . 

0 be clearly understood, I will here give two à 
iens of te mort eed [pete Convention 

ends to mem to ne nt an 

“kind talk" instead. ~ 3 

hese people talk about God's holy Sabbath," 
meaning Sunday, and accuse some of their fellow 
citizens of “Sabbath breaking,” and violation of the 
fourth commandment, If the person thus accused 18 
acquainted with the Bible, and. quotes against them 
successfully, an he can, both the Old Testament and 
the New, Proving that they are the Sabbath-breakers, 
since, holding the fourth commandment to be bind- 
ing on them, they neither rest on the seventh day, 
Saturday, as it enjoina, nor work on the first day, 
Sunday, which it also enjolns—juat there the Con- 
vention comes to the relief of its defeated members, 
saying, "Avoid argument; talk kindly Instead." Of 
course, In such a case, they are very glad to avoid ar- 


gument. 
in, these people talk about the Bible as the 
word of God," declaring it so infallibly Inspired by 
him that all its statements are to be received as true, 
all its precepte and injunctions accepted a» binding. 
Suppose the outsider to whom this assumption Is 
e turns to the General Epistle of the Apostle 
James, and reads this command, enforced by a most 
uraging promise ;— 

“Ta any sick among you? Let him call for the 
elder» of the church, and let them ZI over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of ; AND 
THE PRAYER OF FAITH SHALL SAVE THE BICK, AND 
THE LORD SHALL RAISE HIM Ur.“ 

The outsider asks the Young Christian if he re- 
celves that aa God's command to him, in case of sick- 
ness In his family; and if the other members of the 
Association, and the members of the churches with 
which they are connected, so receive It and act upon It, 

What could the poor Young Christian say, if he 
trusted to ent, or to frank confesslon of the 
facta? But here the counsel of the Convention 
comes in as a blessed relief. ‘‘Avoid argument; talk 
kindly! 

Now think of the two persons here supposed, 
ner defeated and silenced by citations from that 
Ma ible which they call infallibly inspired, falling 
back, as the Convention advises, upon “kind talk’ 
instead of argument, Fancy them saying 
“We are spiritual, you are carnal; until you are en- 
lightened from above, it is useless for us to talk with 
you; but we are truly Interested for your souls, nnd 
we will pray that you e these things aright.” 

Such are the cases in which, and such the pep 
for which, “kind talk" is recommended instead of 

ent, It is simply a strategica] movement to 
conceal defeat, in the very case where honesty re- 
quires acknowledgment of defest, It is a cowardly 
retreat from superior force concealed under the false 
and impudent pretence of a victory. Open contempt 
is the proper treatment for those who assume a sanc- 
timonious aspect to escape from exposure of their 
false pretences, C. K. W. 

— — — 


BUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


An article in a late INDEX calls attention to a very 
important subject, In asking the question Will Free 
EY have Sunday Schools?“ 

e know what the religions that are not free are 
doing in that way. 'Theiraugacioua leaders see that it 
is only by impressions made on the minds of children 
that the can keep their hold on the world. The doc- 
trines which they preach to their orthodox congregu- 
tions are eo irreconcilable with reason,—the views 
they present of the benevolent Author of our being 
are so repugnant to the best feelings which be has im- 
planted In our hearts,—that it is simply impossible 
they could be received in the present enlightened sve 
by the adult mind, But it ia different with chil- 
dren: for them, the more marvellous the story, the 
deeper the impression. Or rather, what we cal) a 
miracle is no more strange to them than the common- 
est event in the order of Nature. That Joshua 
should stop the sun (for a worthy cause) is not more 
wonderful to their inexperlence than Ita rising and 
setting every day. Whether the whale swallowed 
Jonah, or Jonah awallowed the whale, is all the eame 
to their unlimited faculty of swallowing marvellous 
tales, 

A natural result is that the Sunday School has 
come to be viewed as the foundation and main sup- 
port of the old theology, 

Tt la quite a noteworthy circumstance that the So- 
ciety of Friends has recently been much stirred up, In 
regard to the establishment of “First Day Schools," 
AL first, the idea met with considerable opposition, 
chiefly among the older members, It was regarded 
as an innovation, Indeed the Friends have always 
shrunk even from the semblance of ‘teaching relig- 
ion," The methods pursued In the schools trenched 
somewhat on their cardinal principle, that each Indi- 
vidual soul can be taught alone of God. But the 

ounger and more active spirits among them, inspired 
ty the pi sive influences of the times, have pre- 
vailed: and now the First Day Schools form a grow- 
ing, interesting and important Institution in the 
Society. The Friends do not seek to make prose- 
lytes; but they naturally object to seeing their young 
people drawn away into other sects. There is no 
doubt, I think, that the new enterprise Is doing good. 


ent, and unable | in 


The teachings of amiable young women, enthusiastic 

the cause, and their sweet personal influence and 

example, cannot fail in benefiting the little children, 

who are geneaally r to attend the schools No 

depressing doctrines of Infantile depravity, no horrid 
ictures of eternal torment are set before them. 
hey escape all such miserable training. 

But when the inquiry is made, as to what they pos- 
itively learn of the ledge capable of furnishing 
solid food that the mind can live by, there seems to 
present a great vold. I greatly fear the high falth” 
which Mr. Stevens desires to implant cannot find deep 
root, or substantial sustenance there. Tho soume 
AT draw from 1s still, mainly, the Bible, Its lessons 
of doubtful tendency, are of course well sifted: yet 
the certain, If Indirect, influence of the instruction 
used in those schools [s to deepen a faith In the Book ; 
to instil the religion of authority; to preserve a auper- 
atitious reverence, which is so hard to shake off, and 
which now serves only to shackle free thought, and to 
perpetuate grosa errors. . 

e are thus brought back to Mr. Stevens’ question 
—what can be done to secure a solid foundation for 
liberal Sunday Schoola? Where find the material to 
furnish the substantial food required to nourish the 
young mind and heart? We may rest assured the 
man and woman will be made out of the food thus 
furnished, Reforms that are to move the world must 

ntbere. A wide field is there opened to true re- 
formers: n fjeld, whose harvest is plenteous, but the 
efficient laborers are few,” 

Thua far my remarks may hope to meet with sym- 
pathy from the Editors and Editorial Contributors of 

* INDEX, from Mr, Abbot to Mr. M. D. Conway: 
but the Important part of the communication which 
yet remaina, I fear, will fall e cold and unsympa- 
thizing ears, The writer of this article firmly believes - 
that a satisfactory answer may be given to the ques- 
tlons just n In regard to n basis for Sunda: 
Schools. There is, in his long and deeply cherlshe 
opinion, a solid foundation an uon for the high 
faith we would build up in our children. Iti» found 
in the teachings of a Science which goes to the very 
root of the matter; that lays bare to the Intelligence 
alike of the man and the child the primal springs of 
all thought, feellpg and action; that necessarily im- 
parts the full knowledge what to teach, and how to 
teach it, in disclosing all the simple, primary faculties 
of our nature, and their evident sphere and use, 

For it is painfully clear to those who have recelved 
the Science of Human Nature, as revealed by Gall, 
Spurzheim and Combe, that until it i accepted by the 
world, no permanently successful methods of instruc- 
tion for Sunday or other schools, no effective systems 
of social reform, are possible. It may naturally he 
deemed surprising that a discovery making such bigh 
claima should have been before the world for nearly a 
century without general acceptance; but there nre 
strong reasons in man's nature for the elow . 
of its doctrines, History furnishes other examples of 
a similar reluctance to adopt important discoveries of 
new truths. W. H. F. 


“BEAR YOUR OWN BURDEN,” 


To THE EDITOR or Tae INDEX: Sir,—The Rev. 
Charles Voysey, In à sermon on True Religion an ald 
to Virtue" preached at St. yen e Hall, Langham 
Place, July 27, made the following remarks: “The 
Pantheist may also be a very optimist of content and 
hope, abiding in the Immutabllity and certainty of 
Nature's operations; but he can never feel that rest 
and peace which those souls feel who know what it is 
‘to cast their burden on the Lord.“ Very pleasant 
indeed, doubtless, to get some one else to do your 
work, but to my mind scarcely fair, Is it not playin; 
a more manly part to shoulder your own difficulties 
And is it not a fact that we actually have to do it? I 
have lived Jong enough to know that every transgres- 
sion of a moral, intellectual, or pugnent law is followed 
by suffering (the burden), an am the individual 
who mey has had to bear it—and let me add that 
Iam a sufficient philosopher to recognize the great 
service which such experience has been to me. The 
Jesson which I learn is as follows: “Obey the laws of 
your being. If you disobey, you must bear the burden.” 

Yours t; p FREDERIC R, HONEY. 
Nxwrokr, R. L, Aug. 25, 1873. 


THE latest etrike in Germany is that of the street 
. It was not against pauper competition, 

however, but to get up a corner on prayers. From 
time immemorial, at stated intervals, the mendicants 
of Treves assemble in the market place, and muhin 
through the principal streets implore the blessing o 
all the suints upon the city, concluding with a grand 
benediction in chorus. In return the eitlzens, from 
time out of mind, have been accustomed to beatow a 
kreutzer on each beggar. A few days since they as- 
sembled as usual for thia ceremonial, But lustead of 

ing through with it, the ars, from the stund 
nave down to the miserable, toddling, deform 
child, agreed that a slugle kreutzer was not enough, 
and that not a prayer would they say for less than 
two kreutzers. e good townsfolk fearing that the 
blessings of Heaven might be withheld, yielded to the 
strikers, paid the amount, and the ceremony proceded 
as of old.—Chicago Post. 


A Lownon correspondent Is accountable for the fol- 
lowing:—The story goes that one night lately Mr. 
Knatchbull Hugessen and another honorable member, 
were In conversation in the lobby of the house, when 


Mr. Levy, the managing proprietor of the Daily 
Dee e peque i 


, entered and familiarly to the Par- 
limen dignitaries. “An extraordinary man thut, 
rem the Colonial Secretary to his honorable 


friend, “have you heard that he has bought the Timea?” 
“You do not tell me so?" was the reply, “he must 
have paid an enormous sum for jt "Oh, no," «aid 
the secretary,“ only threepence.”” 
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Tub h an account of nst pie would not succeed. If an| Half Hour Recreations in 
a boy gels e 22 son of Jewish — e were held, it would 


parents, in Albany, Who flve years ago 
was enticed by a Roman Catholic ser- 
vant-girl to visit a priest, without the 
knowledge of his father and mother. 
The boy was — — by the priest, and 
was so completely ensnared in the wiles 
of this ty cleric that he came to re- 
his parents as damned to everlast- 
ng perdition, and, therefore, to keep his 
refation to the Catholic Church complete- 
ly hidden from thers. To do N PC 
necessary for , of course, to reso 
an aper system of lying, which waa 
not only excused, but encouraged by hia 
confessor, At home he was a Jew and 
went with his parents to the synagogue, 
On Sundays he clandeatinely went to the 
cathedral and. . all the rm 
rites, Notlong e parents des! 
to have him Confirmed the Jewish 
Church, and the rest of the story ia well 
told by the Times ;— 

„Since he had become a Catholic he 
had practiced disaimulation ao much that 
he wes a perfect master of hypocrisy, 
He feigned to be sick and not able to 
stand on his feet. The doctor was 
called, and, though he could not see an: 
p of sickness, he coincided wi 

e family to leave him in bed. Never- 
theless it appeared suspicious. From 
other sides the rumor had * that 
the boy had been lured into arms of 
the Catholic Church, and so he was 
closely watched by his parenta. They 
resolved to have him confirmed on the 
next Sabbath, and he was» apparently 
glad to have this solemn rite performed 
on him. As a convalescent, he had to 
nay at home; but toward evening he 
stola away and hastened to the said 
B t to ask heradvice, There he was 
fo! out, &nd, when pressed hard, he 
confessed all. The following conversa- 
tion of the writer with the boy wil! give 
un idea of the child’s mind: ‘Do you 
mean Lo be religious?’ ‘Yes,’ Is itre- 
ligious to lief“ No.“ ‘Ia it religious to 
deceive?’ No.“ Js It religious to dis- 
simulate?’ ‘No,’ ‘Did you lie to your 
parents?’ ‘Sometimes,’ ‘Did you de- 
ceive your parenta? ‘Sometimes.’ ‘Did 
you dissimulate?’ ‘Sometimes.’ ‘And 
you mean to be religious?’ ‘I went to 
confession, told all to the nen, and was 
absolved and forgiven.’ Did you tell the 
priest that your parents knew nothing 
about your conversion, that you had to 
deceive them?’ Fes,“ “ 

The boy le now removed by his par- 
enta from the reach of those propogan- 
dist»; but the in t outcry of the 
Timea against acts like these will find a 
—.— in many quarters. — New York 
Independent. 


Dinzor Evipence.—A revivalist in 
Athol le feportea to have told this story, 
afew Sun ays „to Illustrate coming 
atraight to the point. When a boy, he 
was summoned to testify in n case of ns- 
sault, in which one man had hit another 

th a hoe. A host of witnesses had 
been called, who “beat about the bush” 
in a most tedious and provoking manner, 


without giving one iota of inculpating 
proof. e exasperated the lawyer for 
the prosecution, who broke out as fol- 


lows: “Here, „ We've been going 
around and around this case all day, and 
yet haye no evidence to convict the pris- 
oner. Now, sir," he savagely continued, 
"do you hear me? I want you to come 
to the direct point. Did you see the 
blow struck? “Yes, sir “Ah, anf" 
chuckled the lawyer, rubbing his palms 
wo , and grinning Immoderately ; 

ow, we shall have something to work 
npon, Here, my good lad, take this cane 
( dlor — his walking — ds If you 
saw the biow struck, you must know est 
how it was given.” “Yes, sir, 1—" 
‘Now, then, no words about it, I tell 
your’ thundered the Interrogator, “I 
am the defendant and you are the pris- 
oner. Now just raise the atick and show 
the court" The bewildered lad did 
raise the atick, and the next minute it 
came crashing down upon the head ‘of 
the astonished lawyer, echoing from his 
bald pate to the end of the room, and 
sent bim staggering to his seat. That's 
the way it was done, sir," said the A 
amid the shrieks of laughter of the vk 


with a ghaatly ey at a smile, said 


done with thi ens —| 
evidence was direct. . * 


Ir has been discovered In 
ment of che Holly Tree Coffee poma 
that it ia not possible to banish pie from 
any popular bill of fare in thia country. 
he promoters of some of these useful 
establishments attem ted, In the Interest 
of health, to withhold this seductive com- 
pound. po! 5 — customers, but it would 
„ ey are now suppl 
The fact is that even a ren 


* 


be "captured" by the bitters and quack- 
medicine men, The Committee on Res- 
olutiona would be composed of Schenck, 
Drake, Radway, Hostetter, and Ayer. 
The resolutions would contain no men- 
tion of ple whatever, but would in bitter 
terms denounce dyspepsia and "general 
dehllity," and or "the purification 
of the blood" and the supply of “tone” 
to “the system," and the punctual pay- 
ment of the pensions of the soldiers and 
&allor A picture of the goddess Hygela 
would adorn the platform, and a nomina- 
tion to some high office would spbahis 
be offered to some noted pie-baker, 

the original anti-pie men would then be 
Informed that they were & narrow but 
honest set of fellows, rather wanting In 


practicalness, but who had nevertheless | No.4. 


‘builded better than they knew.“ NV. 
Y. Nation. 

Tun most accommodating man we 
ever saw was he who was captain of a 
steamship which plied between New 
York and Port Royal during the war. 
One day a soldier lost hia cap overboard, 
and went to the captain about it. The 
old gentleman sald It was impossible to 
atop the vessel to recover It, but he kind- 
ly offered to make a mark on the rail 
where it went overboard, and get it when 
he came back, 


A LITTLE thoughtfulness saves a deal 
of trouble. A young man on Nelson 
Street will not step Into the grass when 
it is wet and his boots are blacked, He 
says he doesn't mind the blacking, but 
his mother Is getting old and lame, and 
can’t work a brush as she used to.— 
Danbury Newa. 


Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August B, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of THE INDET for the 
current year. "No advertisements objec- 
tlonable to the editor to be taken." ‘or 
terms apply, to 

ASA R. BUTTS, 36 Dey St., New York. 

No improper advertisements, no advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, ern r adiniti nto TRE 

y will be hereafter admitted into T; 
INDEX. All advertinementa accepted before 
this date wil] be allowed to run their time. 
No cuta admitted. 

TRR INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

RANCIS E. ABBOT, Edttor. 
Torro O., June 21 1873. 


A Radical Preacher Wanted. 


The Free Religious Society of New Milford, 
Pa., will require the services of a thoroughly 
Radical preacher about the middle of next 

er. 


Apply to J. 8. THOMSON, 
New Milford, Pa. 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 tncluatve, will ba mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTA, 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," is out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. But 
itis intended to reprint it before Jong, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra charge us 
Boon sa reprinted. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maza, 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 
LEADING INDEX WEITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A, W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 4 


and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 28 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas. 


THE best use you can make of sevonty-five 
cents, will be to buy à game of Avllude, the 
most instructive and delightful game ever 
published. If your deslers havo not got It, 
»end the money to West & Lee, Worcenter, 
Mass., Publishers, who will forward it by 
mail, post-paid, 


“The dest of ita class.“ — 
Transcript. ‘Boston: Somning 


Popular Science. 
EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 


The growing demand in this country for 
Books on popular science encourages the edi- 
tor and publishers to issue this series pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the most 
popular scientific writers. 


26c per Part; $2.50 for 12 consecutive Parta. 
No.1. Strange Discoveries ting 
the Aurora and Mecent Solar He- 
E By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. 


No.2. The Cranial 
and the Ape, B 
chow, of Ber! 
ology.” Fully 


No. 3. rums Analysis lain: 
ses to Sclence Wissen Wish’ 
e 


Antes of Man 
y Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
author of “Cellular Path- 
Ilustra 


and its 
colored plate and several wood cu: 


0.4. Spectrum Analysis Discove; 
sobita ita Application in Microscopic: 
Research and to Discoveries of the Physical 


Constitution and Movementa of the Heay- 


enly es. From the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins and oth- 
era. 


No.5. Nebulse, Meteoric Showers, and 
Comets. si * 


No. © Unconscious Action of the 
Brain and Epidemic Delusions. By 
Dr. 1 author of “The Microecope 
and its Revelations," “Homan Physiology," 

C. 

No.7. The Geology of the Stars, B 
Prof. A. Winchell, of the U) 7 0 ot 
Michigan, author of "Sketches of Crea- 

In. 


The Unity of Natural Phe- 
nomena. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
TUE FOBCES OF NATURE. 


Being & popular lanation of the latest 
discoveries In the domain of Natural 
ence, including the Correlation of Forces," 
“Mode of Motion,” “Force of Gravity," 
and "Mutual Controvertibliity of the Forces 
of Nature." 


From the Fremeh of Emile Geiger. 
WITH NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION 


BY PROF. T. F. MOSES, 
OF URBANA UNIVERSITY. 
1 vol, crown, Svo. $1.50. 


"In this charming treatise, M. Emile Salgey 
lucid account of the latest mode 
on the Physical Facta of the 

a mode which may be de- 
scribed as bringing all the resources 3 mod- 
ern acience to the of the fact that the hu- 
man mind is incapable of any intelligible con- 
a8 Na of physical facts which does not re- 
solve itself into matter and motion, There 
is in fact but one scienca under many names 
and that solence ls mechanics, Atoms, an 
the lawa which regulate their movement 
this is all our material universe.“ — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

bi above sent, post-pald, on recelpt of 
price. 


ABA EK. BUTTS & co., 86 Dey Bureet, 
New York, 


Standard Liberal Works. 


For salo by A. K. BUTTS, 36 Dev BTERKT, QUEEN 


New YORK. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO 
HOLD PROPERTY, Ju Hertell's 
ment in the House 


ht of rope Repub- 

lished by order of the will of Mrs, Barbara 
Amelia Hertell,1867. Price, 20 centa, 

WAT TYLER; a Dramatic Poem in three 


acts, Hy Robert Southey, Esq. Price, 20 
cents. 


Evidences, and Early Hintory’ of 
anity, never yet before or elsewhere 


my, 
and considered unanswerable as to argu- 
ments Or facts, Price, $2.00; postage, 24 
cents, 


THE DEVIL'S PULPIT — By Rev. Robert 


| 
Iscariot indicated, 8t. 
and St. Jobn- Bo 


ason The Hol 
8t. Matthew, The gly 


00; postage 20 centa, 
BTRO - THEOLOGICAL LECTURES — 


Wild AME he L; Spirit, Th 
lermens iab, or the t ie 
Fal of an, N Y ls ying apin ' al- 


un, 
„ Miriam, Price, 8200; postage, 20 
conta, 


THE SYNTAGMA—By Rev. Robert Taylor 
author of the Diegesis," "Devil's Pul 
" Astro-Theol Sermons,” etc. 
including postage, $1.00. 


THE INFIDEL'S OR INQUIRER'S TEXT- 
BOOK, Being the eubatance of 13 Lectures 
on tbe Bible, by Robert Cooper. Price 
91.50; postage, 1d cents. 


ir! 
ce, 


Standurd Liberai Work 


For sale 
New Youn? & BUTTS, 3 Der Sram, 


THE PHILOSOPHI 
Voltaire Tenth Americal Baan 
5 i] 8781 
vo pagea, wi Arge octa, 
Prive’ 22.06 5 Sra elegant viel engra 
largest and 


Ars since 
others 


nearly so much as this American edition 
or, The True 
Byatem of Nature. Nandi X 


and Notes, First ‘Americal fine the sixth 
London edition, carefully revised and cor. 
rected, Price, Including postage, $234. 
HISTORY OF MOSES, AARON, JOSHU, 
and others, dednced A k 
Bible. Alao rema wi from a | 


By John Evans, D. 

$1.00; postage, 18 eng. 5 

ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP 

ANCIENTS. By d. Vale. Prise eee 
postage, 2 cents, 


STUDYING THE BIBLE; or, Brief Crit 


clama on some of the princi 
Texts. By Elmina Dralle — rd 
75 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Portuguese by D. J. 
Portae into English b D. 
gon. ith a Memoir of the Author. 
50 centa. 

HALF-HOURS WITH SOME ANCIENT 


TED FRER 
ingbroke, Condorcet, Spine, Astor 
ngbroke, indorce' OLA, 
Collins, Des Cartes, M. de Voltaire Joka 
Toland, Compt de Volney, Charles Blount, 
merry Bysshe Ser Claude Arian Helve- 
tius, Frances Wrigh. 'Darusmont, Epletros, 
wid Hume, Dr. 


18 centa. 


COOPER'S LECTURES ON THE SOUL-I2 
which the doctrine of Immortality ls me 
lously and e ically considered. 
in a work of vast Importance to those who 


look on this life ua only s state of probe | 


tion. Price, T5 cents; postage, 12 centa 


CLASSIFIED BIBLICAL EXTRACTS; , 
The Holy Scriptures A valyzed—sbowing it» 
contradi ons, absurdities, and immorali- 
tles. Price, 25 cents, 

N'S NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
xa Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and 
Harriet Martineas. Price, fail güb Midi 
postage, 16 cents. Cloth, $125; postage, 

centa, 


MAB, with Notes. By Percy B 
Shelley. Price, 76 centa. 


A LEGACY TO THE FRIENDS OP FREE DI 
i vii f tbe 
CUSSION, being a Review ol ot e Bo 


kno New ta; 
‘ks on the Mo of Nature, By Ben- 
jamibe Offen. formerly Lecturer ot the 112 
ITO] mman] 
New York. Price, 15 conta; postage, 16 cents. 


LETTERS TO THE CATHOLIC BISHOF OF 
Government. an Indepandent Lriahmaa. 
„Is cents. 


EQUALITY: or, History of Lithconia. Fries, 
Id centa. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the Holy Bibi. 
Price, 10 cents. 


ft may bo obvisted, By Th 
New York City, Published 51 
ee forthe padde by order 
M 3 L 
of the will of Mrs. Barbara Amolla erial, 
1557. Prica 16 cents. 0 * 
THE BYSTEM OF NATURE; OF lawi D'Eot- 
and Physical World. By B 
Daah author of” nso,” ote, 4 new and 


canta, 


LETTERS TO EUGENIA; or, A Prem 
EU E 


Frien 1 does 
Good (and who 
not?) can have a supply sent b . 
warding their orders. co, 2 
OF THOMAS 
COMPLETE the Committee ot Fore 1227 
Salzer f n Feldes ‘Theologica M 
Miscellanoous inition. To which in added 5 
brief Sketch of his Life. 
M cents. * 
WRITINGS- 
PAINE'S POUT Beth of the Author’ Die 
A how, edition, with additions. 
Prica, $4.00; postage, & cents. 
THOMAS PAINE'8 Va — prm 


pe — MÁ———— Ó€— M ——— M ns 


FE E THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS at half 
price. earance csl e went free. 
1 Gre TER A LAURIAT, Boston, 


three montha for 10 coats; or 
TAT IT 21: f centa. 0 


"o 
iie a co De Journa) ina sixteon- 


Real Estate Securities, 
paylng 8 to 10 per cent. interest, or 
INVESTMENTS IN REAL ESTATE, 
IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY, 


DO 


al Agricusrurs 


paper of nixty-four columns, handed if judiciously made, are the best and sufeat 
Foard a mae miiy pape published. » e modes of. employing capital. Tbe old 
$ OR ITORO, Send for sam Loa: 
mis heat iO NONO. Bend for ae Beal Estate and = Agency 


or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 


143 Randolph B4., CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 


Guarantees perfect title and ample securi 
in ali (ta Ron] Estate Loans. a 2 
First-class sccurities always on hand. In- 
terest aud principal collected without —. — 
Real Estate Investments made on co 
sion and on shares; taxes pald, &. 
Orders of capi ta and rea) estate ownera 
respectfully solicited. 


now to 
H, A. KING A CO., 4 Murray atroet, New York. 


«Tha Greatest Luxury in the World!” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos, M and Columbia Helghta, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THREE MINUTES WALK FROM FULTON 
FERRY. 


te Department for Ladies. 
Te A Splendid Sabbath School 
oPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


Beok! 
ah Bath has established Itaelt 
Te es Cad roomed hixury, la great fea- RIVER OF LUPE. 
ture is 12 power aa à remedial agent. Ri Verity L 
nm and board for those desiri 
beating in the [qwtitation. Address sind ver M 8 ieay ond ife 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD M. D. Beauty, Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing: 
Able muslo whleb the 


THE 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Popular fallacies concerning this question 
have bul no more honest and fearleaa expo- 
sition than is given us in this handsome pam- 
phlet. Mr. Underwood has treated this mo- 
inentous theme with dignity candor, and 

e, yet with that vigor w ich has made 


Sabbath-School children 
and home boys and girls will not 
need much drilling to leurn anil ap- 
precíate, As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the “AmERI- CAN TUNE Book" 
b in this we Ol have drawn on 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 
School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose nnited ef- 
fort we owo this new and 
Pepti Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Mess: 


Perxine & 
so popular on the platform among the Y 
Udet ak the West, Nor does he lack in Rivar BENT Life 


eration, He ls profuse in quotations from 
standard histories, largely Christian, and 
shows concisely but clearly from thelr own 
testimony what n (drag upon eivilization that 
stupendous fanaticinm has been. 

in paper covers; single coples, 25 ota. Ad- 
res the publisher, 


ASA K. BUTTS, 16 Doy Str 
A Noble Life Porirnyed. 


Ite Successes Cannot be Doubted. 
ky" SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
Price . i e 00 per 100 
Sample coples,Wots.each. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON, 


et, N. Y. 


New se Paley yc d HORACE Charles H. Diesen & Co.: 
GREE " 

pendix containing Memoir of his later years TU Broadway, New York. 
and Death, anit the best of hie fumous Cam- 


paign Speeches, 
The last anit best Portrait of him ever pub- 
label, representing him as he appeared in tha 
Summer of 1872. 


Tbe great call for Mr. Greefey's Autoblog- 
raphy, amt also for rome more permanent 
record of the wonderful intellectual display 
which he madle during his Eastern and West- 
ern tours in the Presidential Campaign of 
1872, have led to the Isane of a new cdition of 


THE 
SPIRIT OF BEFORM. 


COLBY & RICH, 


the Autobioj pny, with avory darge Appen- 14 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
— N n inn story ud 19 Tife » the 
vend, reproducing the more » ng and sug- 

tireo bis many admirable and bribiagr Leue weekly the 


paign speeches, and concluding with nn 


exhaustive and admirable annlysi of the BANNER OF LIGHT. 


campaign, originally prepared by the Hon, 

James 8, Pike, ex-United States Minister to | An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 
lhe Hague, There is, hesides, a pretty com- the nineteenth century. 

plete collection of Mr. Greeley's "ellane- 

^us Writings, including among others biu 


famous controversy with Robert Dale Owen 
on Marriage and Divorce. 
Price, handsomely bound In cloth, with two 
Portraits, E Sent by mall on recelpt of 
ress 


price, Ad 
THE TRIBUNE, New York, 


The above fs n firat-class, eight-page, fami- 
ly New»paper, contalning FORTY OOLUMX& 
OF INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BEADING, 
classed as follows :— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From French 
and German, 


A Library for Fifty Cents. 


With illustrations. — Literature, Art, Set- 
ence, and History.—The Tribune Extra 
Sheets containing ;— 

Lecture Extra, No, 1— Illustrated.— Tyn- 
Aall's six Lectures on Light. 

Lecture Extra, No. 2—Beecher'a Compnl- 
wry Education; Field'a Masters of the Situ- 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES, 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

MESSAGE DEPARTMENT, — Spirit-mes- 


ation; Phillipa» Lost Arta: Bellows’s Is Saget from the de »arted to their friends in 
There a E V earth-life, given through the mediumship 
Land ieu Mark Twaln's Sandwich of Mrs. J. N. Conant. 


Lecture Extra, No, 3—Illustrated.— Prof. 
Wilwr'" Brain and Mind; Prof. Barker's 
Chemival Discovuries of the Spectroscopt; 
Prof; Young's Astronomical Conquest; 

f. M Present Knowledge of the Sun. 

Lecture Extra, No, 4 — Six 'earenmn 
ana by John Welsa; Seven Art Studles, 
Natlonal Academy Course; Parton's Pilgrim 
Fathers as Men of Business; Bret Harte's 

onnuts of 49. 
‘ture Extra, No. 6—Llustrated.—Three 
lectures by Prof. Lonia Elaberg, on Sound 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. — From the 
most talented writers in the world. 


All whioh features render this journal a 
popular Family Paper, and at the same time 
the harbinger of a Glorions Scientific Rellg- 


Terme of Bubecription in Advance: 


and Hearing, Voice and Speech, and The Ex- | Per year... $3.00 
planation of Musical Harmony; Prof. Benj.| Six inonths a, 1.50 
Sillimao's Deep Placer Mining in California; | Three months. E 
34 CCo oon 

- e an se Bclence; 
kro. E. L. Youmans on The Limits of Lei: SPeckmen coples sont free, 


ture, 


Lecture Extra, No. 6 — Beecher's Seven 


— for Ministers: Thoughts for Minia- 


‘hts upon Prayer—Prayer-Meet- 
nr As It 1 ThE Ideal Prayer Meeri 
ms in Churches—Suclety in the Church 

Aon the Cancels " 

“xtra, No 7—Beecher’s concludin 
lectures: Revivals in the Church Religioun 
üeekenIngw—Thoughte on Revivnls—A Re- 


We confidently call the attention of the 
friends of progress and reform, whether in 
materinl or apiritun] matters, to the relf- 
respecting and dignified tone, and the liberal 
position assumed and maintained by inenen 
ner of Lightin the past, the same being thé 
guarantee of future usefulness. 


Colby & Rich also publish and offer for 


ous Experience, Also, “The Moravian | sale, at the Banner ht Bookstore, many 
8 HA Schweinitz; “Creed State- | books and N of a spiritual and ré- 
Me ta" by Thomaa Starr King; “The Death | formatory nature. 
ran 4 Royce, and a “History of Secta- 
Appropriations." The eomplete works of Andrew Jackson 
nar ure Extra, No. 8—The Method of Crea-4 Davis; also books by Judge J. W. Edmonde, 
unc aye Lectures by Prof. Agahniz, con- | iam Howitt, Hon. 


Mrs, Emma Hardinge, Will 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wil- 
lium Denton, Miss Lizzie Doten, J. M. Pec- 
bles, Mrs. J. S. Adama, Prof. 8. B. Brittan, 
Hudson and Emma Tuttle, Henry C. Wright, 
Warren Chase, Charles S. Woodruff, Dr. A. 
B. Child, Mr». Lols Walsbrooker, P. B. Ran- 
dolph, Warren 8. Barlow, George Stearns, 
others will here be found, 


Timing Animal Life, Also, a description of 
fie Wonderful Foralla discovered! in the 
diria X] Mountains by tho Yale College Expe- 


Eight Extra Sheets, containi; 
over 60 

bier pre and 130 Engraving, and Credit Mo- 
Add; I 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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Summer Reading for the Searids. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 


Ax Eyota SEASIDE STORY, published 
complete in an EXTRA TRIBUNE of 12 


pages. Price Ten Cents by mall. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The Cheapest Books Ever Published. 


SHAKSPEARE. 60c, 
Containing al! the 


Cloth, $1 25 
t Poet's Plays, 37 in 
number, from the inal Text, the whole 
of hia Poems, with Memoir and Portrait, 
aud 37 Illustrations, by Gilbert, Wilson, Ce. 


SCOTT, 25c, Cloth, S0c, 


A New Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, Illustrated by F. Gilbert, 


GOLDSMITH. 50c, Cloth, 81 00 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, with Me- 
moir and Portrait. 
Mlustrated Edition, 


BURNS. 25e, Cloth, 50c. 
This new and complete edition of the Poet- 
ical Works of Robert Burne ta elnborately 
Ilustrated, and contains the whole of the 
Poems, Life, and Correspondence of the 
great Scottish Bard. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS, 2c. Clorh, fioc, 


A New Translation, complete, with numer- 
Qus Illustrations, 


New and complete 


MILTON, We. Cloth, fc. 
Milton's Works, New Edition, with Memoir, 
Portrait, and Frontlaplece, 

COWPER. 25c. Cloth, 50c. 
Cowper's Works, New Elltlon, with Me- 
molir, Portrult, and Frontisplece. 


BYRON. Sc, Cloth, $1 00 
A New Editlon of the Works of Lord By- 
ron. 480 pp. 16 IUustrations hy F. Gilbert, 
WORDSWORTH, 28e. Cloth, 50c. 
Wordeworth's Works, New Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, 
MOORE. 20, Cloth, 500. 


Moore'a Works, New Edition, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 


E The unu Discounts given to the Trade, 


THE AMEHICAN NEWS CO., 
Now York. 


Important Scientific Works. 


By PROF. J, CLERK MAXWELL. 
(Ready To-tlay.) 

A Treaties on Electricity and M 
netiem. By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A., F. 
R. S., Professor of Experimental Phyeice 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols, 
ivo, With Ulustrations, $12. 

The Depths of the Sea, An Account of 
the General Results of the Dredging Cruises 
of H. M. 8. Lightniog and Porcupine dur- 
ing the Summers of 69 and '70. By 
Prof. Wyvill Thompson, F. R. 8. Medium 
Bvo., with nearly 100 exquisite wood-cuw 
and 8 colored maps. $9. 

"Yt is impossible to read ite fascinating 
pages without feeling awakened within usa 

alte to emulate the author in bis efforts to 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
ters, of which most of us know nothing.“ — 

Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

“It is splendidly illustrated. and a 
written, with much humor, and the treat- 
ment, like the subject, Is anything but dry; 
it tà a volume altogether worthy the interest 
and importance of ita subject."—Popular 
Science Monthly. 

“The volume, which forma oné of the most 
important contributions of the season to the 
science of physical geography, ia brought out 
in a style of rare typograp cal elegance, and 
ia coptously lllustrate th admirable draw- 
Inge from Nature, It will Ml a cholce place 
inthe library, both for the interest of its con- 
tents and the beauty of Ita execution."—N. Y. 


Tribune, 
“Nothing can be more ha than the 
account of the scientific results of tbere voy- 


ages, which are fully ilinetrated by wood-cuta 
of tire strange forms of life brought from the 
dark depths of the ocean, by charts of sound- 
ing» and elaborate tables of tbe deep sca 
temperature. The book is another example 
of that mingling of literary Interest with set- 
entific completeness and value, which is the 
only true form of what {a called the popular- 
ization of sclence,"— Datty News (London). 
Zoological Mythology ; Or, The Legends 
of ecb By 75255 de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanserit and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Florence, 2 vols., &vo., cloth, $3. 
The Scientific Hasce of Faith. By Jo- 
seph John Murphy, author of “Habit and 
Intelligence," BVO, cloth, $5. 


Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 


Sense Metaphysics, 
thetr Applications, 
n,nwthor of 


bor." Bvo. cloth, $3.50 

New Hook by Amedes Guillemin. 
e Forces of Nature, A Popular In- 
ig t er tothe Study of Physical Phe- 
nomens. By Amedee Gulllemin. Translat- 
ed from the French PIN Norman Lock- 
er, and edited, with Notes and Adalttone, 
ty . Norman Lockyer, F. R. 8. Imperia 
Svo. with 11 colored plates and 450 wood 

engravings, cloth, $12.50. (Now ready.] 
“This book la à Tuxurious introduction to 
the study of the physical sciences. M. Guil- 
lemin haa found nn excellent translator in 
Mr». Norman Lockyer, while the Srütombip 
of Mr. Norman Lockyer, with hia mns AM 


By William Thom- 
“A Treatise on La- 


additions, are Guster the completeness and 
c accuracy but oj 

lateness of the information." — Daty News 
(London). 


Address 
ABA K. BUTTS, 36 Dey Strest, N. Y. 


Ke, c. 
vomely bound, 
celpt of price. 


compared to It for (ts width o 


with Some of 


Cloth bound, Bi. 


Memorial of Horace Greeley, 


with TWO PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS; one portralt representing 
ley as he appeared in the laat Summer of his 
life, and 

and natural portrait of bim ever publivhert. 
The volume contains a Memoir of 
I. E, bis last hours, the moral of his death, 
the Fu 

monjes, the Mo: 

athy 


Tributes 


Mr. Gree- 


ng al her the mont life-lke 


r. GREE- 
neral Arrangements, the Closing Cere- 
ngof the People, Letters of 
Volcesof the L the Press, 
from the Poets xolutlons and 
of Various Lubie Bodles, &v., 
Amphlet Edition, 00 cents; Band- 
1; either free by mail on re 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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By EDWARD MAITLAND, author of “The Pil- 
grim and Shrine," 12mo., cloth, 81.55. 
“There ls no novel, In short, which can be 

Í view, its onl- 

Uvation, its poetry, and ita deep human in- 

terest, . . except 'Romola.' "— We 

Heview, 

“Iw careful study of character, and the in- 
nulty and independence of {ta specula- 


Fons, will commend it to the admiration 


even of those who differ from ita conclusions 


most gravely."—Jirilish Quarterly Revine. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE, 
By Edward Maltiand. Third edition. J2mo, 
cloth, 81.50. Postpaid on recelpt of price, 
“One of the wisest and most charming of 
Looks.""— Meiner Hehe. 
Address ASA K. BUTTS, 
38 Dey STREET, NEW YOBE, 


All Interested in the Progress of Bei» 
«moe Should Read 


“NATURE, 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science, 


The attention of all fnterested lu the gen- 
eral progress of knowledge lw earnestly in- 
vited to this Journal, which has now become 
the accredited organ of the leading scientific 
men, in communicating their views to each 
other and to the public, 

One of the leading objects of this periodi- 
eal is to awaken in the publie mind a more 
lively intereat in science, With this end in 
view, it provides original articles aml re- 
views, written by aclentific men of the high- 
eat distinction in their various departments, 
expounding the 
Grand Bornlts of Solontific Rosenrch, 
discussing the moat recent sctenttfie discov- 
eries, and pointing out the bearing of selence 
upon civilization and progress, and its eum 
to more general recognition, aa well as to & 
higher place in the educational systew of 
the country. 

There will also be found in Nature com- 
plete abstracta of all important papers com- 
municated to British, American, anil Conti- 
nental Sclentific Socleties and Perlodicals, 
and Reports of the Meetings of Sclentific 
Bodles. 

Among the contributors to Nat ure will be 
found the names of almost every man of 
note in the various departments of scientitic 
inquiry in England, America, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

As questions of science compass all limits 
of nationality, and are of universal interest, 
a periodical devoted to them may fitly ap- 
peal to the intelligent classes tn all countries 
where its language is read, The proprietors 
of Nature will alm so to conduct it that it 
shall bear s common claim upon al! English 
speaking peoples. 

Nature ja published in London; it asks, as 
it will be found to deserve, the liberal pat- 
ronage of the thinking classes of the United 
States. Its articles are brief nud condeused, 
nnd are thus suited to the circumstances of 
an active and busy people who have little 
time to rend extended and elatorate tren- 
tises, 

Every Intelligent man is now expected to 
know something of what is going on in the 
scientific world; the columns of nature will 
give a summary of it, varied, compressed, 
and authentic. 

Yearly Subscription, 88. Single Numbers, 
price 12 cents. Bent for two months, as 4 
trial subscription, on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE PRACTITIONER. 
A Monthly Journal of Thorapeutios. 
Edited by 
FRANCIS N, ANSTIE, u. D., F. R. C. T. 


"To hard-worked meilical men, in general 
country practice, with little time for reading, 
and few opportunities for professional con- 
verxation, such à journal] as this, bringing 
every month the latest Ideas in medical prat- 
tice and the latest records of important 
cases, ought to be invaluable.” — London 
Guardian, 


Yearly Subscriptlun, $4. Single numbers 
40 cenis, Sent two months as & trial sub- 
seription, on receipt of 60 cents. 


A. K. BUTTS & Co., 
3) Dey STREET, NE W YORK, 


Address 


MAT! 


S4 THE INDEX. . 
ROGRESSIVE $5 TO $20 PER DAY! LOUIS BLACK, 9. L. HENDERSON a. cc 


P m Bankers, 
PUBLICATION HOUSE. Agenta wanaat ty of gom 194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 3 MINNESOTA. 
J. DAVIS & co., Standard Books on tale f eith "t in thelr spare ACTURING OPTICIAN. Money loaned on short time, or for 
Harmoniat Philosophy, Spirituallem, Free | more money St pare foe Rin im ah MANUF „ | of years, on red tmproved fe 


INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent Interchan le Spectacles, 
and Beif-Attaching Spring lasses. Im- 
rter of all kinds of Optical Goods, The 
t Spectacles fitted to the Eyesight so as 
to improve it. 


ARITHMETICAL 


CARDS AND G A N ES. 
Agents Can Make Money. 
BEND FOR A PACE. 


With these Cards the drill of Mental Arith- 
metic is made mere pastime—besides many 
(including: common card) games can be 

e 


Religion, and General Reform. Constantly 
on Mad all ths STANDARD INFIDEL PUBLI- 
cations, in paper and cloth bindings, at 
whol and retail, and sent pn to an; 
part of the world on receipt of the price An 
tage. Address No. 24 t Fourth Street, 
Rew ‘ork. (F. O. Box, No. 82, Station D.) 
BRONSON, MICH., 


— —— uiua iom A 
F WOMEN 

THE SAI ‘a Continues to furnish those who desire them 

Im Their Physical, Moral, «md Intel- |T ibera) and Philosophical booka, tracta, et., 

Jectual Heletiona, that n the matured thoughts and opin- 


CAL fa vinquéstta- ions of the Tae PR [- a IIS: ne 1 
MEDI MAN. This constant rec of importations - 
Bly one of the moat remarkable boo issued | rope, 1 am Srepared to supply all works in 
from the American press in many years. A à 


artment of Literaturé that are ob- 
—.—.— word-painting on themes of vital 


else, Particular» Free. Address G. Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Me. 


J. F. RUGGLES, 
Free Thought Bibliopole, 


by borrower, We coll q* paid 
part of the United States fran of charge T 


Me. 
Towa; First National Bank, Avai gence 
tai ity National Bank, Chicagy utet 
Allen, Hiovena & Co, New York fy! i 


LADIES! 
Eureka Machine Twist, 


nable in the marketa of the world. Cats- 50 and 100 Yard Bpools, 


K S xs ag 
vol. of 40 Pp., om tinted paper, superbly 407 Broadway. N. Y. ment. AGENTS WANTED. One pack, with | Eureka Button-Hole Twist, 
bound. Price 83. Sent by mail on receipt of J ? | book of instructions, sent aid for Afty HTAR 
rice. For territory and agenta' terms, appl, NEAR CANAL STREET, conta. Address P. H. B. TESON, Drawer pools, 
E the publisher, Joan P, Jewerr & Co., $0, Toledo, O. ARE THE BEST IN VAR 
— BABCOCK IRON IN THE BLOOD, . MN Trimming n 
. 
MANUALS Fire Apparatus A GREAT OFFER 


or 
Mathematical Instruments, 
Micrescopes, 
Magic Lanterns, 
Meteorological Instrumomts. 


; ¥. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 
Physical Apparatus, | Independent Tract Society, 
dicis Tlinstrated and priced, mailed to 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
EXTINGUISHEHS. i an 
HOOK AND LADDER TEUCES, EN- 
GINES AND TANKS. 


York, will of 100 Planos 

of by Delon ri maker, Inchnding WA 7 
‘OF Cash, or pat 

cash, and balance in small 7 

New 1-Octàve first-clasa Pinos —— 

ere Tor em cash. Qi Hw 

$75. Double-Reed Organs, $100; p, f; 

Batop, 8125 and upwards, i 


IRON TONIC. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP Vitalises and 
Enriches the Blood, Tones up tbe Bystem, 
Builds up the Broken-down, Cures Female 
Complaints, Dropsy, Debility, Humore, Dys- 
pepsía, &c. 

Thousands have been changed by the use 
of this remedy from weak, sickly, suffering 
creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy men 
and women; and invallds cannot reasonably 


dress on receipt of 10 centa each. CLINTON, MASS. 


JAMS W.QUEEN & CO., Opticians,| The object of this organization is the publi- 
914 Chestuut St. 601 Breadway, | cation and dissemination of radical santi- 
ments from al) sources, 


beat ever placed in „ It 
duced by a third set of meds LE: 


volced, the effect of which is moat 
And soul-stirring, while fta (mitatoe 1 a, 
T- 


PHILADELPHIA, KEW YORK. Human Voice la Buperb. Terms liberal 
hesitate to give it a trial. lustrated Catalogues mailed f. 
Mention that you aaw this in THE INDEX. bur dues -_ " 2 Caution,—Be sure you get tho right article. | A liberal discount to Ministors, Churcher 
——————— * Bee that "Peruvian Syrup" is blown in the | Sunday-Schools, Lodges, ete, 
Addresa 
NEW BOOKS a ISSUE SANI ECA glass. Pamphlets free. Send for one. SETH AGENTS WANTED. 
jos x : W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, Boston, 


Are Wow Going te Paint! 
THEN USE 


The Averill Chemical Paint, 


THE HANIMOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EITE- 
BIOB PAINT. 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either im professional or mercantile par- 


Mass. For sale by druggists generally. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ON THE 


SUMMER READING. 
MUST IT BE? 


A Romance From the German of CAnt DET- 
LEF. By MS., translator of “By his Own 
Might," *A Twofold Life," ete. Illustrated. 


8vo. cover, 7b oents. Fine cloth, BAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. Costa Less, and will Outwoar any other, 

$1.25, sults) are desired in all parta of the country — Gen. G. R. Smith, Sedalia, Mo,, erle- 

Eminently narrat, fur of charming real-| to represent this reliable company. Our PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. “Two coats of ‘Averill’ covered Bette, ud 
M en abounding in vigorous and exciting | plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and NO "NOTES,"*DIVIDENDB8, "^ RESERVES," looked finer, than three coats of 


honest. OL, with a coat of varnish thereon. 1 would 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD BAY? Address 178 Broadway, OR OTHER DEVICES Ent eis Talaha had QU vero 3 GN 

4 Novel of Every-day Lifo; and "Only » NEW YORK. |to collect more money than la actually re- tvi Show, Trustee of tho ot Quy 
Woman," By Ojos NEU, thier A quired to secure all the benefits of Life In- | kers, Mt. 2 writes .—"The 

tra cloth. 81.50. LETTER FROM surance. ainted with phe Averill White Paint sme 


On this plan the National Life Insurance 
Co, of Chicago has actually paid the heirs of 
deceased members $199,604, at a coat to them 
of only $3,900.10. Had these persons been to- 
sured on the old high-rate plan, their heirs 
would have received only 746.12. 


INVESTIGATE, AND 4AYE MONEY BY INSURING 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency forit. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
78 end 80 Van Buren Bt., 


and à half years since 1 have examined, 

and found It retains the gloss if not 

quite as well aa when frat put on, [tis te 

best paint we have ever used." i 
EF Bample card of beautiful 

rescmraen Aat ong from owners 1 

residences in the country, furnished free, by 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


By an Eminent Journalist. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.50. Short, pitty, and timely ad- 
dresses, Brenan ting A condensed and 
striking manner the political character of 
England's most representative statesmen. 


GONE BEFORE. 


Being à Manual for the Bereaved. By HEN- 
AY BOUTHGATE. Extra cloth, Red edges. 
„The book is one of those specialties in 

which the writer has already established a 

reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, and 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

“Ihave used THE HEALTH LIFT nearly 
every day for the past year, and with mani- 
fest advantage. A tendency to sleeplessness 
at night has been corrected, my anima! apir- 
ita have been raised in tone, and my elastici- 
ty of frame increased. The sense of repose 
imparted ia quite as great as the stimulus,"— 


the 
AVESILL CHEMICAL PAINT 00, 


$2 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Bt., Cleveland, 0. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


0. B. Frothingham. Chicago. 
ib the and Bose tabe, ^^ Publio library — CFC 
EVOLUTION OF LIFE. For circulars descriptivo of Tax Buruza | LHE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN | pex ought to read also The Golden Ajs 


ed by Theodore Tilton, After Ateen yan 
of experience on Tha Independent, Mr, Tum 
two years ago established, in the Interest of 
more liberal thought, Tha Golden Aps- è 
journal of bis own, to which he gives his com 
stant and tollsome attention, and which hu 
already won & national reputation for bor 
esty, courage, and brilliancy. Probably € 
other journal in Ameríca ls ao widely quoted 


FOR 1873, 
HENRY W. BELLOWS, Eprron, 


Will endeavor, not only to maintain ita pres- 
ent reputation as 


ONE OF THE BEST WEEKLY JOUENALA OF 


Religion, Literatare, Neienoe, 
and Art 


Henny C. CHAPMAN, M. D., Member of 
e Academy of Natural Belences of Phila- 
delphis, Illustrated with numerous Litho- 
Tata e Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. 
xtra cloth. $2.75. 
“The best general text that we have seen 
ne ary who eure, to know the 127 
lon, steps, results, and reasons employed in 
the latest nclentífio theories." — PAQadeiphia 
North American. 


HEALTH Lrrr and ite apparatus, address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Manager, 
Principal Office, Park Bank Building, 214 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Brooklyn—188 Remsen Bt., connecting with 
Dr, Holbrook’ Rooms, 180 Fifth Avenue, 


MINERAL8PRINGSOFNORTHAMERICA.| Visitors always welcome. Now published, in this coun „butto tam, from, both by those who u^ and — 
than re, part Unlike 2 
How to Reach, and How to Use them, B Me Wath: ME EDITED ts American who disagree with it, 
J. J. MOORMAN, . D. lllastrated. img, THE We work of supplying the wm weekly paper, either in America or 


Extra cloth. £2. 
REASON AND REDEMPTION. 


Or, The Gospel as it Atteste Itself. RoB- 
ier Basco Ware, D. Dro Bene 


b 
it is unique and original in appearance, 
thought, and in style, It abounds in brid 
and spicy ot Hike swift a 


hitting the mark. Its editoríal 


BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
Tas OLDEST Revoum JOURNAL IN THE 
UNITED BTATES, 


Best Thought on the Highest and 
Most Vital Themes 


Of both general and particular interest, in all 


cloth. $2.00, 10 departments of human life. To this end, le feid of current opi 
“ published pecial arrangements have been entered into cover the whole terasy, 
ied Semen, — — — ee EVERY WEDNESDAY, with able Sono ia 3 to keep | Whether religious, 1 
CECI AH E Ka E z te mann u. re bee nere | er wear ia npe mta la fe 
chin geol or want to agree 
Ofy) astronomy, and athnology, - — Boston 8 WASHINGTON STREET, —— * the E eer —— E A general popular opinion. Jt —— Ó ei 
BOSTON, MASS., . anA UNE luxury of free speech. It bus s 


WORK, PLAY, AND PROFIT; 


Or, Gardening for Young Folks, explained in 


a Story for Boys and Girls. ANNA M. 
HYDE, author * “Six Hundred Dollars g 


Year," "American Boys’ Life of Washing- 
tou, etc. Illustrated) 12mo. Extra clot 


THE "BPIRITUAL" DELUSION; 


Ita Methods, Teachings, and Effects. e 
ne and Phenomena Critical Ex 
amined. By Dyer D. Lux, author of “The 
Mir Bocial Life of Man," i2mo. Fine 
cloth, $1.50. 


most stirring topics of the day. 

The several departments of the paper— 
Fellowship of tha Spirit; Our Contributore; 
Signs of the Times; Original and Selected Ar- 
ticles; Our Literary Record; Editorial; The 
Week's News—Eccleriastical, Political, and 
General; Correspondence; Our Boys and 
Girls; Our Scientific Record; The Fina Arto 
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" ORGANIZE! 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exeinpt from just taxation, 

2 We demand that the . ment of chaplains in Con- 

„in State Legislatures, In the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and ali other institutiuns supported by 
publie money, shal be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all pasto appro rintions for sec- 
tarian cdncational and charitable institutions cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the goveroment shall be abolished; and mapecialie, that 
d, of Be Bibje in the Pay aa p oem zho * 

10 a text- or avowedly as a 0 us wor- 
mig. all be prohibited. relig 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the Prealdent of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Stal 
of al! religious feativals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
lahed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altes of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

T. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Babbath shall be ro- 


è. We demand that all laws Ve ees enforcement of 

ality shall be abroga and that alf laws 

the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial líberty. 


same, no pri or ad- 

be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

chal n; that our entire political system shall be found- 

ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 

whatever changes shall provo necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchlngly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It ls our profound conviction that the safety of 
repablican Institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
zation impeded, aud tbe most sacred rights of man in- 

, by the least Interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 


Whereas, Certain Rare inoonalatencles with the general 

t of the United States Constitution atill mark the prac- 

administration of our political system, threatening the 

perpetuity of religious Ilborty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the ontire land; 

TuxzzroxkE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 

Mlyes together under the following 


AETICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Ar. 1.—The name of this Association ahal] be Taz LIB- 
ERAL LEAQUE OF . 

AnT.L—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
ture practical compare, with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughout the country, and Sopectally in —: 

Also, sa soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
have been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
t a National Convention of Liberal s, to be hereaf- 
Ver called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

ART, 3.—The means maployed In working for these objecta 
shall be regular local meet ES. free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gon- 
A MM such other moans as are peaccable, orderly, 


tt ths Langue antl be prescribed ta ihe Rada y a 
» reac’ è By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the — Det. " , 


ART. §.—Any person may become a member of the League 
Nat or her fame to these Articles of Agree- 


AAT.6,—The Officer» of the League shall be a President, 

th Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 

re Committee of three merabers; and thelr duties shall be 
mmonly pertaining ene offices, e President 

And Beoretary shall be ex-officio delegates to the National 

Convention of Liberal Leagues when Called together. 


ABT. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amonded 
2 three-fourths vote of the Membern present at any reg- 

meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
menta shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


— 


Bo fur an Tam concerned, the above ia the platform of 
THE INDEX. I belleve in it without reserve; I belleve that 
It will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
M the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Ite prinol- 
Ple wherever half a dozen earnest and resoluta Liberals 
«an be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to pecure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
Surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make THE INDEX 
means of furthering it; nnd 1 ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
leves in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhero, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
28 Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 

that list grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
TM, let thelr organized voice be heard like the sound of 


many watery, 
i Borton, Sept. 1, 1873. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


List OF Lisk «abu LEAGUES. 


ST. Louis, Mo.—M. A, McCord, ident; P. gree: 
L. La aille, eee ieee Ri 
Asd.— J. S. è J. P. 
, eee ro, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
2 Ou10.— W. H. Crowell, Prealdeut; A. Gidülogn, 
SAN Jose, CAL.—À. J. J. 
eM OR. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatah, 


ry. 
TOLEDO, luwa.—J. Reedy, President; E. B. Beckley, Beere- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. B. 


Tex Spiritualists of Boston are to resume thair free 
meetings in Music Hall the first Sunday in October. 


Aw Inpex Bübecriber, recently writing to this offios, 
says: “You publish one of the beat papers in the world." 
One of our early admonitions waa that we should never 
contradict, In this case we meskly obey that injunction. 


Tux Golden Age says that ideas receive their beat 
setting when incorporated in works of art," Would it 
not be better to say that ideas receive their best setting 
when incorporated in that highest work of Nuture,—s 
noble life? 


Ws are very sorry to learn that Rev. W. H. Spenoer la 
suffering under prostrating and prolonged Ulness which 
disables him temporarily in his ministry. He ia an em- 
clent evangelist of the radical gospel, and we trust he 
may speedily resume his labors therefor. 


HENRY Warp BEECHER has been summering at the 
White Mountains. A daily newspaper reports him to 
have ‘preached on Sundays, and on week-days to have 
played with the chickens, the bear, and the donkey,"— 
all which appear to have constituted a sort of local mo- 
nagerie at the place where he was ataying. 


Mn. B. F. Unprrwoop, the able apostle of Material- 
ism, is making an extended tour through the West, lect- 
uring on his chosen themes, His letters to the Jnvestiga- 
tor are quite interesting. Wedo not accept Mr. Under- 
wood's materialistic doctrines, but aside from these he is 
doing good service in the cause of true liberalism, and we 
give him our right hand of cordial fellowship. 


Tax Boston Advertiser saya: “There is wide-spread 
demoraliration in party sentiment.” We rejoice to hear 
it. Partisanship in politics is fatal to patriotiam, aa in 
religion to the aimple love of truth. When a party in 
the State comes to prize spoils more than political purity 
and honesty, then every true patriot will desire the 
speedy opportunity to chant ita death-song, and to fullow 
Ita dead body to burial. 


Waar is Christianity? The answer to this question 
seems to us to be sufficiently simple. Historically and 
logically, Christianity is loyalty to Christ, All Christen- 
dom, with the arception of an Insignificant minority, 
agree in this definition,—even the more logical and con- 
alstant of “Liberal Christians. The peculiarity of 
Christianity is—Jesus, TEE Cnntar. Whatever univer- 
al elements It contains belong not to it but to Natural 
Beligion. 

Rey. DR. Osdoo has been writing vacation letters to 
the Christian Register, some of which for gentle egotism 
and sweet salf-complsceney are admirably unparalleled. 
Sometime ngo the doctor left Unitarianiam and proceeded 
to be an Episcopalian; but whatever changes occur in bis 
theology, he never loses his elegant and dignified self- 
consciousness, However, he seems to be having quite a 
mild run of Episcopalianurm, and is evidently disposed to 
be as broad a churchman aa he can be. 


Tre New York Freeman's Journal saga that the Jeau- 
lots whom Bismarck exiled from Germany are arriving by 
thousands in this country. At the request of the Bishop 
of Cleveland, some twenty German Jesuit Fathers bave 
established themselves at Toledo, Ohio. Well, the Jeau- 


| ista must live somewhere—why not here? We do not 


believe they can be put down by banishment or persecu- 
tion of any kind; they must be argued down. Let every- 
body have & fair field, and we liave faith that the truth 
will win, 


We were at Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting this 
year, and tho religious fervor in the tenta appeared to us 
to be at low tide, The efficiency of Camp-meetings in the 
modus operandi of the Methodists would seem to ba 
waning. What is the matter? Are sinnera fewer than 
formerly, or ia that devout denomination itself growing 
indifferent and worldly? We like to see every one ear- 
nest in bis own faith, snd we hope the Methodiata will 
not part with their characteristic zeul until they make up 
thelr minds that their characteristic theology is false. 


We cannot see that "Liberal Chrisuanity" has any- 
thing left to it to accomplish except ita own demise, since 
liberal Orthodoxy has advanced entirely abreast of it, 
and lo carrying a banner whose inscriptions are every 
whit as free and rational. Mr. Beecher and Mr. Murray 
not infrequently preach sermons as liberal as any that 
can be heard in strictly Unitarian churches, while there 
are some Unitarian divinos who are even more conserva 
tive than these Orthodox gentlemen. And as for Uni- 
versalists, they in general lag on the way to a true liber- 
alium in a most hopelessly tardy manner, 


Tux Jewish Times, of August 29, in an interesting 
article on “Modern Scepticism,” saya that, in Germany, 
to be a sceptic is a title of honor, & curd of admission into 


the circle of men of thought, of the fashionable and ral- 
ing clnases;"" but that, in land, on the contrary, ''soci- 
ety la opposed to bold thinkers, reformers, and educators: 
It la fashionable to be m zealous member of the Church, 
and the philosopher, enguged in explaining and popular- 
izing a now law of Nature, hus an onerous teak before 
him to obtain a hearing, U that law happens to come in 
conflict with some accepted dogma of the Church." 


Tug New York Herald reporter encountered in Mr. 
Beecher's church, a few Sundays ago, a “‘corn-plaster 
man," who it would soom went there, not himself to be 
converted, but to convert others to his way of thinking as 
to the efficiency of his cure for pedal plagues. He watch- 
ed his opportunity, the reporter informa us, to fil the 
hata of the congregation with his hand-billa, Did he offer 
one as his contribution to the hat that waa passed round ? 
The reporter does not aay. He heads his account of that 
service thus: “A quack doctor profiting by his plety in 
Plymouth Church!" "'Corn-plaaters in the light of Chris- 
tianity!" Weare afraid that reporter’s bump of revor- 
ence ls small, 


Bey, C. C. BuRLEIGH, pastor of the Free Congregs- 
tional Society, of Bloomington, III., lately took his whole 
society to a picnic; and did it, too, on a Sunday, It is 
not specifically one of the “Demands of Liberalism" that 
religious socisties shall have picnica on Sunday, but we 
cannot imagine any sensible liberal as objecting to it, 
We believe we have somewhere read of a great religious 
teacher who, one Sunday, had a sort of picnic with a few 
of his friends in a cornfield. Some of hia contemporaries 
wero rather scandalised by such a proceeding, and wo 
think it barely possible that there may be a few of the 
same kind to-day, who will regard Mr, Barleigh and his 
Free Boclety as cortainly no better than this famous inno- 
vator of old. 


Tun Golden Age severely condemns Mr. Gladstone for 
refusing to serve on a memorial committee to take a 
proper and permanent notice of John Stuart Mii’s death. 
But Mr. Gladstone is a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and, so long as he is that, he ls bound to stand by 
her doctrines. No man in England has done more than 
Mr. Mill to undermine and destroy those doctrines, 
Therefore Mr. Gladatone could not join a committee to 
take “proper notice” of Mr. Mill's death, and of his 
“great services to his country and to civilization," with- 
out appearing at least to aanction Mr. Mill's religious phi- 
losophy. It may have been bigotry that led him to decline, 
aa the Golden Aga says; but it ia only another case of 
the inevitable Christian narrowness. Let us be sorry 
that Mr. Gladstone occupies a position which compels 
him to be bigoted; not that, occupying such a position, he 
is consistent with it. 


THE INDEX. 


[For TRE INDEX.] 


‘Evidences of Christianity :” 


BUBBTANCE OP A LETTER WRITTEN TO A CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND. 


Read before the New Haven Radical Club, Jan. 23, 1873, 
BY ROGER M, SHERMAN. 


It is sometime since I received a hook on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity which I understood you desired 
me to read. I was pleased that you should manifest 
an interest in my opinions, and grateful, as I always 
am, for an opportunity to inform myself upon a sub- 
ject we all feel so deep an interest. in; and though 
vou will not expect me to vex you with such a letter 
as Tam about fo write. yet I feel that I cannot in 
justice to myself return the work withont giving you 
«ome idea of the effect it has had upon me, and the, 
reasons why I cannot fairly accept Mr. McElvaine’s 
Evidences as conclusive, 

It is n book calculated to inspire assurance in be- 
lievers rather than to convince a sincere unbeliever, 
The author seems to ignore utterly all virtue that does 
not result from the teachings of the Church. and re- 
gards sincerity as a virtue that an unbeliever never 
possessed, T presume that his arguments would have 
had equal force. had he been a little more charitable 
towards his apponents. I will briefly notice some of 
his “evidences.” 

He takes some pains te show that the Shope were 
written by the persons whose names they bear, and 
that they were trustworthy cye-witnesses to the events 
related, Now is it net much more probable that mis- 
takes should occur (hy design or otherwise) at a time 
of the grossest ignorance among the masses,—espe- 
cially in the absence of that most essential prerequi- 
aite to correct information, the art of printing? The 
New Tentament is placed beside Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, ns a work of equal historical authenticity, which 
ia unfair for the obvious reason that the latter is a 
work of genius, while the former is for the most part 
historical. The author of Paradise Los! could have 
no object in giving the credit of such & work to an- 


| 
t 


, strange things were supposed to occur. 


other; and, if he did, he could not unless the other 
possessed the necessary genius for such a composition. 
With history, however, it is different; any person ' 
with ordinary intelligence and a fair command of lan- 
guage could write an account of events he had seen or 
heard about; and there might be an objectin writing 
under the name of an Apostle, which would give to a 
spurious history of Jesus an importance which it 
could not otherwise obtain. Besides, we have the di- 
rect testimony of Faustus, a Christian Bishop of the 
sect of Manichmans, who in his controversy with St. 
Augustine in the fourth century said: “For many 
things have been inserted in the speeches of our Lord 
which, though put forth under his name, agree not 
with his faith; especially since, as already has been 
proved by us. these things were not written by Christ 
or his Apostles, but a long time after them, having | 
been manufactured by I know not what half-Jews, 
not even agreeing with themselves, who made up their 
tale out of reports and opinions merely and yet father- 
ed the whole upon the Apostles of the Lord, or on 
those who were supposed to have followed the Apos- 
tles, mendacionsly pretending they had written their 
les and concelts according to them.“ 

The eminent ecclesiastical historian Mosheim saya: 
Not long after Christ’s necengion into heaven, sev- 
eral histories of his life and doctrines, full of pious 
frauds and fabulous wonders, were composed by per- 
sons whose intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but 
whose writings discover the grossest superstition and | 
ignorance." It is difficult to conceive anything more 
“wonderful” and apparently "fabulous" than the 
Gospel histories of Jesus. I might quote many other | 
passages of equal respectability to show the uncertain | 
condition of these books so early as the fourth cen- 
tury, There seems to be abundant evidence even in | 
the Gospela themselves. that the writers were not eye- | 
witnesses to the scenes there recorded, and it has | 
taken a great deal of theological learning and ingenu- | 


ity to account for the contradictiona which exist in 
the Gospels, and the strange neglect of one to men- 
tion what another mentions, in narrating the same 
event, For instance, no two of the writers agree as 
to the inseription over the cross. Mark says the cru- 
cifixion was at the third hour, while John saya the 
sixth. The wonderful phenomena attending the 
erucifixion,—darkness over the land, rending of the 
rocks and the vail of the Temple, the opening graves 
and rising of the dead,—are mentioned , only by Mat- 
thew. He also says there was "a great e 
in which he is not supported by the other Gospels. 
Matthew and John say nothing of the ascension of 
Jesus into Heaven, while the others do, Numerous | 
other instances of the same character are found in the | 
Gospels, which leave ample justification for the re- | 


quake," 


mark of Faustus that “they made up their tale out of 
reports and opinions merely"—''not even agreeing 
with themselves." But as our author regards the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament of no importance in 
deciding its credibility, I will "Ry no more on this 
point, merely wishing you to remember what Dr. | 
Lardner says: “The history of the New Testament 
ie attended with many difficulties," —which Mr. 
Marvin will not admit. | 
€ next essential point In the Doctors argument 
ia the credibility of the Gospel narrative. In this po- 
sition I think we shall find he has utterly failed to ' 
sustain himself. He first proposes to proceed with 
the New Testament just as he would with any other 
history. forgetting as he does that it is an absolute 
rule in historical criticism to reject all that pretends 
to be gupernatural, and this for the very good reason 
that all supernatural events (so called) that have been 
thoroughly investigated have been attributable to 
tel causes, and very much has no foundation in | 


The Doctor's argument is that, as the writers were 
bonest and well-informed on the subject, we are un- 
der direct obligation to believe what they state, But 
this will lead us into a most absurd position. For in- 
stance, I have a history of some cases of Salem Witch- 
craft “detailed at the time of their occurrence by Rev. 
Cotton Mather and other clergymen and Jeamed men 
of that day, many of which cases they pledge their 
reputation occurred within their own view and are 
accurately and truly represented.” After a judicial 
investigation there was found sufficient evidence to 
convict and hang those through whose influence these 
Thus many a 

or woman lost her life for having (as was supposed) 
done that which not a sane man of the present day 
believes she ever did do. It is difficult to conceive a 
case better authenticated than the above. The New 
Testament has not half the claim on our credibility 
that this has; yet you do not believe it, and Mr. 
McElvaine does not. But the other is accepted, peer- 
ing up through a thouennd dark unlettered years of 


superstition, Why? Because you were thus 
educated. 
One other thought. The New Testament contains 


a record of events which are not only natural im- 
robabilities, but physical impossibilities. I know 
t is common to assert that“ All things are possible 
with God:“ but it is self-evident that both parts of a 
contradiction cannot be true. A triangle and a 
square can never be of the same shape só long aa words 
retain their meaning; nor can Omnipotence make 
them ao. I will mention one instance of this char- 
acter in the New Testament—the miracle of feeding 
the multitude, Matthew, chapter fourteen. It is rep- 
resented that Jesus fed five thonsand men, besides 
women and children, on five loaves and two fishes, 
and “they were filled." Now let us suppose it would 
naturally require five hundred loaves and two hun- 
dred fishes to fill such & multitude. If five loaves and 
two fishes are made to answer the same purpose, it is 
to suppose that the nutriment of five loaves was made 
equal to the nutriment of five hundred loaves, which 
is a contradiction and as such cannot be true. Who 
will seriously maintain that God can so act on the 
nature of things that the contents of a square inch 
will be equal to what is one hundred and forty-four 
times as much; namely, a square foot? I say there 


; ean be no evidence which will fairly command the 


mind's assent to auch things, because they contain 
within themselves the demonstration of their falsity; 
and this is but a small part of what may be said 
againat the credinility of the Gospels. 

But our author, thinking his position thus far weli 
established, makes another move, He says that 
“miracles perfectly proved are perfect evidence of 
divine attestation," I have no objection to offer to 
this statement except to show that it is out of all con- 
sistency with the Bible itself. In the seventh and 
two or three following chapters of Exodus, we find an 
account of the miracles performed before Pharaoh by 
Moses, and by the Sorcerers, ‘The latter, like Moses, 
were able to turn their rods Into serpenta, the water 
into blood, and plague the land with frogs; and these 
are feats quite as miraculous as anything the doctor 
can produce. But if these miracles are perfectly 
proved, as they must be if asserted by the word of 
God, then they are “perfect evidence of divine attes- 
tation.” according to the author’s logic; and as these 
wicked (I know not that I should say wicked) Sor- 
cerers were acting in direct opposition to the other 


, emissaries of God, Moses and Aaron, it puzzles me 


nota little to understand what particular object the 
Almighty could have in those "divine attestatlons.“ 
However, I will humbly suggest that they attest the 
ignorance of a very superstitious people. 


The doctor haa not shown us miracles the evidence 
of which is not open to grave objections; and he must 
know that strange and unnatural events require much 
more perfect evidence than ordinary occurrences. 
Ancient History is nearly all a mixture of truth and 
fable or miracle; yet we only accept the probable : 
and reject the rest, So let us be equally cautious 
with the Bible, and not be confounded by bigh sound- 
ing grege gel ; for there are other scriptures pretend- 
ing to be the word of God, 

And now we come to the “Evidence of Prophecy,” 
and here encounter the strongest argument of the 
work, though I think we whall find it unable to bear 
criticism. First let us consider that other nations 
have had their oracles, sootheayers, magicians, and 
astrologers, as well as the Jews their prophets; and all 
have been believed to foretell the future. I have no 
faith in fortune-telling, but have known instances 
which I could no more satisfactorily account for than 
1 can the prophecies of the Bible, 

The particular object of prophecy, we will suppose, 
is to furnish credentials of a divine mission, a witness 
to some one’s infallibility as a messenger from God 
For this reason we are to believe all he says, however 
unreasonable. Now if it can be shown that these per- 
sons have erred in their predictions, it will destroy 
their authority by making it uncertain what part of 
their teachings is not error. Surely the word of God 
could nerer make mistakes, Let us notice one or two 
errors of this kind, 

The twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew represents 
the disciples aeking Jesus when and what should be 
the sign of his second coming and the end of the 
world. He telle them very explicitly in his prophecy 
concerning Jerusalem, which Mr. McElvaine tells us 
all about in his eighth lecture, and shows how won- 
derfully everything was fulfilled. I would here re- 
mark that this prophecy was not written thirty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, but only six ac- 
cording to Dr. Lardner (whose authority no Christian 
should gainsay): and later crities have shown that it 
Was not written nearly so soon as that. In reading 
the author's comments on this prophecy, it is obsery- 
able that he makes no excuses for the stars not fall- 
ing, the non-appearance of Jesus in the clouds, and the 


end of the world, which Jesus 


“Immediately after the tribulati 
the sun be darkened and the mien "i 
light, and the stars shall fall tron 
powers of the heavens shall be Shaken Perg — 
And Un ah tegis of the Son T«r. - = 
an en shal the tribes of the e ar 
they shall see the Son of man comming ty ud and 
heaven with power and rent glory.“ Kc. Th . 
speaking a parable of the fig-tree, he [M e alter 
thirty-four: “Verily I say unto you, this * Verse 
shall not pass till all these things he fulfilled." "n 
eration after generation has passed, and these the 
have not been seen; and the conclusion is inerte 
* Teen erred in the prophecy: 
Another instance in the seventeen 
Matthew where Jesus tells his disciples the ade ia 
shall follow believers: they shall drink isons, — 
handle deadly serpenta without injury, unes 
A false prophecy, or there are no true believers at the 
present day. Lam aware that it is supposed by some. 
to refer to the times of the Apostles only; but then i 
nothing in the passage to warrant such a conclusion, 
In the fourteenth chapter of Ezekiel we find thè 
sage: "If a prophet be deceived when lie has 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet, and 
will stretch out my hand and destroy him," Without 
dwelling upon the otherwise distressing features d 
the passage, it is obviously to be inferred thar 1 
rophet may be deceived; but to illustrate the puint 
ully, let us tum to the remarkable prophecy of 
Micaiah, second Chronicles, eighteenth chapter, God 
is here represented as desiring to entice Ahab to hi 
destruction. To do this, he necepts the Proposition 
of a lying sin to get into the mouths of all his 
prophets, and, by inspiring them to lie to King Abah, 
the latter is induced to go to battle and is there killa, 
Thus poor Ahab's faith in the supposed wont of God 
is made the means of his destruction! Without stop 
ing to consider the reckless impiety of this passage 
which is no worse than a hundred others] or thos 
who will defend it, I trust you will see the weakness 
of the doctor's argument. According to Micaiah 
theré must have been four hundred prophets lying 
inspiration from God, I cannot see how men wi 
after candid consideration, accept xs truth zuch ab- 
surd and wicked stuff, 


“But Faith, Fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehooul, hugs it to the Inet.” 


The other evidences of the divinity of Christi 
which our author considers important are. ite "mr 
raculous propagation" and ita "fruits" These arè 
small points, 

In regard to its remarkable progress, I would sim- 
ply mention that the Mormons use the same ayo- 
ment to show that God is with them, pointing in 
triumph to the trials and persecution they have en- 
countered undismayed. The aee is of no value 
for either; vice often makes rapid progress as well a 
virtue, and falsehood as well as truth. 

The argument from its fruits is equally poor, The 
art of printing has done more, perhaps, to elevate the 

sition of mankind than all the others put together. 

et we do not suppose the inventor was inspired in 
any apecial, divine sense, though he must have been 
if the fruits of his invention be the test. This agu 
ment, poor as it [s, comes with especial bad grace from 
Christianity; the heart faints as one reviews il 
blood-stained recorda, and recounts its dreadful and 
inhuman massacres, and calls to mind the sickeuing 
details of its inquisitions, These cruelties were not 
practised merely against the heathen but in deadly 
strife among themselves “A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit,” says Jesus; and I would sug- 

wt that "Neither can a good tree bring forth corrupt 
fruit" Will Christianity abide the test? How dors 
every virtuous sensibility pun under the necessity 
of using such an argument 

The She tries to make one other point from 
death-bed scenes of unbelievers; as though it were 
legitimate to try men’s opinions; by the way theyre 
gard them after the ravages of disease, and perchance 
old age, huve enfeebled once vigorous and conscien- 
tious miud. ‘The extreme childishness of thie - 
ment must ap to any one; yet in support of 27 5 
has not found it beneath him to give credit [m 
most absurd and oft refuted calumnies which C 2 
lian piety has seen fit to heap on those whose eed 
ness of soul would not submit to mental degradation. 
The mind revolts at the humiliation and — 
cowardice of supporting any cause by means 80 
and slanderous. " 

Thus much for Lon — 12 Meer 

u 
ily. I have endeavo. Ben a fow eio 
Faire. D 
And now, word for the other side. Itm — 


such, and I am one, 1 will try to give you some re 
sons why. My conception of God is inf 
odness, and gaweni if these are the 
utes, you will see that 
God io perisrm an unjust or imperfect action, an 
all acta were perfect there could 


of. Yetthe the earth, and it grieved 


him at his heart.” Again: 3 5 
saith the Lord; thou hast gone backward; ee 
will I stretch out my hand against thee xs ehaptet 
thee. Iam weary with repenting." Gener, Genese 
fifteen, verse six. In the eleventh cum the lan- 
we find tlie Lord represented as confoun — " 
age of men lest they should build 5 sums 
should reach heaven; and in numberless 


nt 


Gu 
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God represented a8 extremely ''foolish," **wrath- 
ful," and “farions.”’ he bloodthiraty and cruel com- 
mands such us— Now go and amite Amalek and 
utierly destroy all that they have, und spare them 
not, but slay both mau and woman, infant and suck- 
ling, ox and sheep, camel and aas, —show how ut- 
wn unworthy of any just conception of God that 
is. 
werke New Testament, though an 1 on 
the Old, is far from free of the same difficulty. Paul 
says, of those who "believe not the truth, and have 
pleasure in unrighteousness, shall send them 
strong delusion that they should believe a lie, that 
they all might be damned." Second Thessalonians, 
second chapter. It is hard to think God would lin- 
on the credulity of his creatures; one might 
that great enlightenment would be sent instead 
of *delusion," that they all might belteve the truth 
and be saved. Such ranting shows the vulgar weak- 
ness of a fanatic, and not the real intent of our heay- 
enly Father. 

Passing this, let us glance at the foundation of this 
religion, It is represented that God created man, 
who, having transgressed a law through the influence 
of another creature of God (Satan), the race of man 
for all future generations is cursed. To avoid the 
natural consequences of the curse, the Son of God, a 
being without sin and one with God, is sacrificed at 
the hands of his infuriated creatures. Through the 


efficacy of this horrible deed, man i» redeemed from | 


the curse, providing he believes the story. This is a 
fair statement of the case without the usual glosa of 
tophis! It seems utterly indefensible. Lf man de- 
served the curse, why should he not endure it? And 
if he did not, why was it hurled upon him? If man 
is at present under the just curse of God, brought 
upon himself by guilt, how is it possible for the suf- 
fering of an innocent Jesus to remove thut guilt? 
Are personal merit and demerit transferable like 
goods und chattels? I rest with entire confidence 
my eternal salvation on the probability of such no- 
tious not being true, and am only amazed and shocked 
Yo see men in the nineteenth century defending such 
absurd dogmas. J have no doubt but that thoughts 
ike these have often crossed your own mind, and 
been shunned aa the pronti of an evil spirit. It 
is often said that these things are mysteries that we 
cannot understand, which is perhaps the ensiest way 
of getting over the difficulty. Itis like telling a per- 
son that three added to four make five, and, because 
it is not understood to be true, saying it is a mystery, 
Iconfess I caunot understand how the suffering in- 
nocent can make the guilty guiltless; but I can easily 
see that it will do nothing of the kind,—that it saps 
2 * foundations of justice and only adds sin to 


Every proposition which is neither reasonable nor 
demonstrable should be disbelieved ; therefore I dis- 
believe that God could intend as a special revelation 
to man any truth which an earnest and candid inves- 
tigator would find to be out of all consistency with 
the divine attributes and with truth itself. The 
many and cumbrous volumes of commentaries and 
explanations of Scripture speak the lack of revelation ; 
for how idle for man to attempt an explanation o 
what God bas set himself to reveal, and made so 
plain that "the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein“? 

These thoughts I might enlarge upon, but I have 
already written more than you will thank me for, I 
cannot expect you will think of these things as I do, 
and perhaps I would not if L could; for if your life is 
male happier by the consolations of your faith, and 
your thoughts and deeds mellowed by the golden ex- 
ample of Jesus, it ia well. But I would press upon 
n fact that unbellevers are not necessarily s0 

m a love of lust, or always actuated by a hatred of 
Ged and his laws, as Mr. McElvaine would repre- 
sent. E hope the day is not far distant when ''justi- 
fication by faith" will be a thing of the paat, and man 
will man as 1 feel God does, giving all just 
credit for the love of humanity and kind efforts in its 

alf. May the clouds of “faith’’ break, letting in 
the glorious sunshine of noble deeds; for with it 
tomes the glory of our raco! 


—— —œ—f 
[For THE IxpEx.] 
THE NKCESSITY OF A PRIESTHOOD. 


The feeling of hostility excited among liberal think- 
ers generally by the proceedings nnd the aspirations 
of the Ritualists is due, perhaps, less to any dislike of 
ceremoniatism for its own sake than to an abhorrence 
for what we may call Ecclesiasticism in general. Tris 
especially the power and influence of an organized 

sthood that are so much dreaded and detested, It 
5 our habit in fact, at this day, to assume that a priest- 

— can be nothing less than the deadly foe of pop- 
War enlightenment and human progress. ‘The word 

priestcraft" has become thus one of the reddest of 
our red rags, needing only to be shaken in the face af 
a “progressive” to drive him wild. 

t needs, perhaps, some temerity, even before an 
audience eo exceptionally intelligent as that of the 
tenders of Tre INDEX, to undertake to question the 
de rin of this so nearly universal assumption. No 
mu t the assumption would be far less universal 
—7 itis, if it had not quite n broad substratum of 
Tres Test upon. The writer of this paper, never- 
901 * ventures to assert that it is not upon the 
: ality of the facts that it rests; that it is indeed only 
onde and one-sided view; and that, upon a fair 
mical eration of human nature itself and of its cos- 
— cnvironment, it becomes plain that an organ- 
devel esthood is renlly necessary at once to a highly 
b opéd popular intelligence, and to a large and no- 

Posey 
would be very interestin ,if space permitted, to 
follow up systematically the storical side of the ar 


p But this can hardly be accomplished here. 
t is very, certain, however, that the priesthoods of our 
race have not been all mere obscurantists, Laying 
aslde the theological theory of the origin and progress 
(or other career) of mankind, and recognizing only a 
spontaneous and natural development, it | oe 
manifestly an absurdity to regard the Thinker-Class 
as the authors of human ignorance. The ignorance 
was spontaneous. And how immense an achieve- 
ment it was to take the first steps towards breaking 
in upon that ignorance, we can rightly appreciate 
only by considering the social conditions that must 
needs live prevailed before the first dawn of our 
civilization, For human society existed before civili- 
zation; and a glimpse of that Infant etage of man's 
career we can still catch in observing the Indians in 
our Western wilds, or the tribes of Central Africa. 

It was the exigencies of monotheistic dogma that 
necessitated the fable of deliberate deception and im- 
posture on the part of all the priesthoods save the one 
true priesthood of the one true God. A mind really 
emancipated from theological superstition will easily 
re ize the necessary good falth of all the priest- 
hoods alive at their outset. The fundamental idea of a 
sound historic Philosophy is the spontaneity of theo- 
logical conception, at the dawn of ‘civilization. Pos- 
itivista, indeed, claim this ides as a veritable scientific 
discovery, combined, at all events, with the correlative 
fact of the subsequent transformation of those ideas, by 
means of a metaphysical transition, into their definitive 
or scientific state, that transformation, moreover, hav- 
ing been accomplished in the order of their progres- 
sively increasing complication, Priesthoods and peo- 
ple were alike ae le at the outset of any conce 
tion that was not theological. And so far from the 
early priesthoods having imposed upon the people 
fraudulent inventions and gross superstitions, the 
did but refine and idealize, as far as was then possil- 
ble, the superstitions spontaneously prevalent, and 
turn them as far as they could into instruments of 
moral and social improvement. 

That they also used the auperstitions of the people 
as a means of gaining influence over them is very true. 
And if they had not done so, whence could they have 
obtained the power to do anything towards social im- 
provement? Government in every form is, we know, 
often assumed to be a ni evil. But even if 
that were so now, is it really true that it was so then? 
Do the Digver Indians manifest any spontaneous dia- 
peaks towards their own elevation and civilization? 

ut with all the faults and vices of our actual society, 
our Tammany rings and our Custom House rings, are 
we not really better, on the whole, than Digger 
Indians? 

The slurs cast upon the priesthooda of the past 
come with a peculiarly bad grace from men who make 
a boast of spreading civilization at the sword's edge 
and the cannon's mouth. If government be an evil 
at all, certainly government by brute force and mili- 
tary murder is the very worst form of it. The peace- 
ful government of men through their ideas, if by gov- 
ernment is meant simply peace them for their 
own good and the general good of all, is surely a noble 
art, nota base one, Liable to abuse, as is every good 
thing; but in itself assuredly admirable. Yet the 
same men who denounce the AY and oppression 
of *priesteraft," and deplore the degradation of the 
ertt that submit to it, will gloat over the dissemi- 
nation of our glorious civilization (to aay nothing of 
“the Gospel P' by British buccaneering in the interest 
of opium-sm ng! 

The cradle of our civilization was assuredly needed 
theocracies of Egypt and Western Asia, And 
what la theocracy irrespectively of theological fable, 
and ed simply as a phenomenon of human his- 
tory and development? It is In one word government 
by the Thinker-Class, aided by the social institution of 
caste, Caste ultimately becomes oppressive, no doubt. 
But, to appreciate it fairly as a phenomenon of human 
development, we must consider it in relation to the 
social environment amidst which itarose, Caste con- 
sista essentially in the direct inheritability of all social 
functions. And when the conditions of human co- 
operation had as yet all to be instituted,—when the 
industrial arts had as yet all to be learned,—when 
habits of steady toi! had as yet all to be formed,— 
when there were no books, not even munuscripts,— 
when there was no written Jan hen all in- 
struction had perforce to be purely traditional and pass 
from generation to generation by word of mouth 
only,—when, moreover, the means of locumotion 
were, as compared with our modern situation in this 
regard, almost non-existent, could à more admirable 
method of inaugurating at once Industry and Inatruc- 
tion have well been bit upon than just this of passing 
on both the one and the other from father to son, 
generation after generation ? 

The efficacy of this system, moreover, as to the gen- 
eral progress uf the race can only be fairly ap recialed 
by a comparison of the attainments actually made 
under it with those really due to our subsequent more 
progressive and free civilization. This comparison, 
fairly made, would be very apt to lead the truly in- 
telligent among ua accidentally to n less blustering and 
bullying style of thought and of speech than common- 
ly prevails towards the Asiatics, who are after all our 
fellow-men, The manufacturers of Manchester are 
obliged to admit that with all the wonderful perfec- 
tion of our machinery they cannot compete with the 
hand-looms of Hindustan, With all our chemistry we 
cannot, even in France, rival the porcelains of Ja- 
pan. Nowhere, even in Holland, can we sustain a 

opulation ns numerous in proportion to arcs aa exists 
n China, Itis true that China is 1 — 
tic, not strictly, therefore, an example of a theocracy. 
Fetichism is prior even to theologism popes But 
the condition now especially under cous deration, 
government by the Thinker-Class, ls common to the 
astrolatry of China and the genuine theocracies. We 
shall never rightly comprehend our own civilization, 


the cost of substituting an essentially 


especially our own past, and certainly never appreciate 
the real future of humanity, till we learn to form u 
more just, sympathetic, and respectful appreciation 
than commonly prevails of those most interesting 
civilizations which, founded at a period since which 
our own ancestors were for ages savages roaming the 
forests, still subsist on the eastern shores the 
Aaintic continent. 

That it has been u ren! benefit to outgrow the too 
great immobllity of this earliest form of civilization 
may be very true, But then our forefathers derived 
the very ability to outgrow that earllest form from the 
culture received under it. It was very necessary that 
the system of caste should be broken in upon, even at 
tary society 
for the orderly, peaceful, ateady industry instituted by 
the pristine theocracies, Yet nevertheless the order- 
ly, peaceful, steady industry ia really the normal life 
of man; and the military civilization, however indis- 
penaable, is but a transition. 


That which lind to be accomplished, and still bas to 
be, for we have certainly not yet attained such a state, 
is the radical conciliation of this orderly, peaceful, 
steady industry with a profound freedom and personal 
Independence. But the difficulty we have even now 
in Menem such à condition throws into stro 

ht the total impossibility of ita being even conceiv 
of at the outset, Codperation on a scale at all | 
necessarily meana subordination for the mass ut the 
codperators, albeit ever so voluntary a subordination 
ultimately. Voluntary it certainly could not be at 
the outset, If man then had to be flogged into sub- 
ordination, it is plainly, at least, ax certain that the 
8 1 were not the authors of that necessity. 

hia is what we liberale so constantly overlook: that 
the early slaveriea were imposed upon man by the very 
conditions of his environment in combination wi 
the characteristics of his own organization. In other 
words the severa] conditions of the socia! state are & 
spontaneous 1 not foreordained by legislativa 
authority. All that legislative autbority does la to 
temper the harshness of the spontaneous develo 
ment; or to modify the secondary features; only 
occasionally, by very natural mistakes, increasing in- 
stead of diminishing inevitable miseries, The Priest- 
hoods no more created the pristine slaveries than the 
gardener creates the tree that he plants and cultivates. 
And If the systems of thought which the priesthoods 
instituted rendered the victims of those slaveries the 
more contented and resigned under them, ought the: 
to be reproached with that as with some wrong an 
injury!nflicted upon man? First let it be shown that 
man la worse off resigned than he is discontented, and 
that the freedom to which we are gradually growing 
could ever have been instituted without some sort 
transition between the social state which is to exist In 
our own future and the social state, say, for example, 
of our American aborigines, 

Our false judgment of the priesthoods of the past 
springs from our constantly charging upon them the 
responsibility for social conditions which existed so 
— that neither they nor any of their con- 
temporaries could even concelve of their non-exist- 
ence. Plato, the pe of freethinkers, even in 
Greece, the land o freethinking, could not conceive 
of » body of free working men, Industry had to be 
imposed, in his Utopia itself, upon a slave class, In 
fact, what the priesthoods y did was to modi 
the hardships of the spontaneous institutions, an 
found a eulture out of which gradually grew the 
capacity for better institutions and a higher social 


state. 

It is natural enough that any body of men actually 
existing should strive to prolong its own existence. 
And the fact that human opinion has repeatedly shift- 
ed Its ground, naturally opened the way to great abuse 
in this regard. Tbe change from polytheism to mon- 
othelam could not take place from within the priestly 
class. It resulted, in fact, from the free speculations 
of Greek philosophers and suvans, especially from the 
first dawning of positive science, on the one side, and 
from a socio-moral source on the other side. An ur- 
gent need for social n was combined 
with the merely intellectual need, which would not 
alone have sufliced to displace the ancient. opinion. 
For indeed the force of the purely intellectual move- 
ment had much abated before the social advent of 
Christianity. 

There was necessarily involved in this change & 
break in the line of spiritual authority. Religious 
authority had to pass from the polytheistic priest- 
hoods to the Christian priesthood, The requisite 
social regeneration could not possibly be effected with- 
out this transference of authority. It is a mere self- 
contradiction to imagine men the organs of a trans- 
formation of which they could not even conceive, 
The very existence of the older priesthouds was there- 
fore threatened. And if, finding themselves thus 
attacked, they made some struggles for dear life, it is 
not to be wondered at. Nor can the fact he set down 
as evidence of any inherent 2 on the 
part of an organized priesthood to shut out the light 
of truth. It js simply one of the immense difficulties 
in the path of the progress of humanity that the hu- 
man mind is spontaneously led into a method of spec- 
ulating on the phenomena around it, which subsequent 
experience forces it to abandon. Had it been possi- 
ble for the human mind to have adopted from the 
outset the scientific method of explanation in regard 
to all phenomena, there would have been no such fatal 
break in the line of intellectual development, Andif 
the line of development had been continuous, the 

riesthood would have been continuous, and would 
fave reroained throughout, what it certainly was at 
the outset, the organ of the elaboration of human In- 
telligence, and the most efficient organ of its popular 
dissemination. 

The same remark holds true in n still more striking 
manner, perhaps, in to the final transformation 
of opinion from theologico-metaphysical to positive, 
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THE INDEX. 


The Christian priesthood, that i& to say, is in no wise 
responsible for the necessity by which it baa finally to 
give way to the priesthood of the Universal Church 
and Religion of Humanity. Nor for the so pregnant 
fact that the transition in this case has inevitably to 
be very much more prolonged than in any previous 
transformation. A whole body of scientific Doctrine 
has to be elabornted, and that, moreover, upon an ut- 
terly dispersive method, giving no hint whatever, save 
to a chosen few of the rarest intellects, and to them 
only the most vague, of the ultimate synthesis to be 
evolved out of the seemingly heterogeneous mass, 
Meantime each new scientific discovery deals a tre- 
mendous blow upon the theologica) structure reared 
with infinite toi] and skill; and it is most unjust to 
regard the detenders of the ancient faith as actuated 
by merely personal and unworthy motives in seekin 
to ward off from that faith attacks which could no 
possibly have been then supposed destined to lead ul- 
timately only to a deeper and a stronger faith, and 
one with moral reactions and tendencies yet nobler 
and diviner. Weshould remember that the persecut- 
ors of Galileo could not have the slightest conception 
of the degree of certitude which it has needed a long 
experience to make us recognize as naturally inherent 
in the positive demonstrations of science, And some 
of us even do not yet recognize it. Common-sense 
wus directly agninst the conclusions they were asked 
to accept. The social and moral dangers involved in 
the profound disruption of the ancient faith while as 
yet no new faith had arisen, or given the slightest 
sign of being about to arise to take its place, they in- 
atinctively felt and foresaw; and our experience of 
to-day justifies their deep presentiment, Their anxi- 
eties are justified preéminently, moreover, by a class 
of thinkers who, claiming to be par excellence defend- 
ers of free thought, stil) continue to insist that science 
furnishes religion with no new doctrine, nor even with 
any new logical foundation, but that religion must 
make shift. the best way it can for ever henceforth, 
with the unknowable for ita sole domain! 

No doubt the necessity imposed upon mankind of 
completely dieplacing more than once its basis of 
certitude does expose our race to immense dangers 
and sufferings, It makes progress apparently consiat 
for a long time in mere destruction. It makes the 
Instinct of conservation seem to be directly hostile to 
that development which is its very end, but which 
without the conservation is self-evidently impossible. 
But it is singularly illogical to imagine that because a 
priesthood is naturally the organ of conservation, it is 
therefore also naturally hostile to progress. If mere 
destruction be ever rea) progress, it can aseuredly be 
so only very temporarily, and during a period of tran- 
sition. 

Any human institution during the period of its de- 
cay naturally presents many abuses, and even brings 
its abusive side into unsightly prominence, But ia 
there one single abuse of our organized priesthoods of 
to-day that does not derive directly from the theolo- 
giem of their doctrine? Suppose the Reman Catholic 
Church, with all its wonderful organization, were at 
this moment employing in the popular dissemination 
of positive science the same energies that it actuall 
devotes to the diegemination of demoralizing thealogt- 
eal fables, would our modern society be any the worse 
off for ita existence? Could it then be imagined, 
even by our most intense liberals, the foe either of 
enlightenment or of freedom? Its prieste would in 
that case, of course, be a totally different. class from 
what they are to-day. The principles of ite policy 
would be radically changed, necessarily, But, as a 
priestly organization, will any rational mind pretend 
that it would have in ít one faintest shadow of danger 
either to popular liberties, to — 15 enlightenment, 
or to the most radical free thought? 

One condition being of course assumed, one un- 
queationably indispensable: namely, the entire sepa- 
ration between Church and State. Let the Church 
have a doctrine claiming to be ever so entirely scien- 
tific, ever «o profoundly purged of all eupernaturalism, 
and of the kind of ghostly authority inexpugnably 
inherent in supernaturalirm, ever so much attenu- 
uted, rhe must still posress no vestige of coercive 
power to sustain her teachings, not even in the shape 
of wealth, She must gonen no ‘weapon whatever 
but those of reason and persuasion: reason to con- 
vince men of truth, persuasion to lead men to the 
right. And che muet he kustafned solely by love and 
conscience; by the gratitude of those who recognize 
the benefit of her instructions and the sense of the 
duty of dieseminstinę those same instructions freely 
among all men. Jt is an eternally sound principle 
that the “word of life’—the real knowledge of human 
nature and of the means aysilable for its improve- 
ment—ought to he given to all “without money and 
withont price.” But not by "State aid," by texes 
wrung from men by force; solely by the reaction of 
that very sentiment of duty and devotedneans, to the 
development and atimulation of which all the efforts 
of a true Church are directed, 

But this condition once solidly assured, there is 
surely nothing whatever in the past experience of 
mankind to justify the feeling which so universally 
obtains among us, intensely hostile to all ecclesiastical 
organization. Not that the indictment of history 
agalnat the priesthoods of the past, or rather of recent 
centuries, Is not truly tremendous, with whole moun- 
tains af fact to sustain it. Bn! that the whole of 
those abuses and crvelties and crimes sprung. not from 
any tendencies Inseparable from a priesthood as auch, 

ut solely from these two conditions: 1st, the theolo- 
giem of the doctrines of the Church; and 2nd, the 
confusion between spiritual and temporal authority. 


Buzxrwoon, I. I. ENRY EDGER. 


[Tbe above vindication of the motives of ancient 
and modern priesthoods is just. That the need of a 


priesthood still exists is not made so clear. It would 
be a dreary destiny, if mankind were to be perma- 
nently ruled, however indirectly, even by a “Thinker- 
Class." The problem of the future is, how to con- 
vert all mankind into a Thinker-Olass,“ and thus 
teach them to govern themselves by purely republican 
methods. The answer to this problem iae strictly uni- 
versal education, The great and incurable defect of 
Positivism,” so-called, is that it deepaira of the com- 
mon people, and would entrust the shaping of the 
common destiny to a portion only of those whose 
supreme interests are Involved, Comte, to the day of 
his death, never got rid of this European distrust of 
the multitude; and his disciples are striving to re- 
plant it here on American soil. But the American 
idea, which is the great central idea of Free Religion, 
is Faith in Man; and to it the future belongs, —Ep.] 


[Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by 
F., E. Apport, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
18 CONVERSATIONAL AND VALEDICTORY. 


“Paul,” said his father, next morning, as together 
they walked Broadway, their faces being turned south- 
wards, with the intention of securing a passage to 
Liverpool for the speaker and Mr. Wheeler, in one of 
Mr. Cunard's ateamers, “I don't believe much in 
giving advice to young men. knowing that it's about 
as profitable as teaching a nigger to read—but I hope 
you won't get married for a year or two, at Jeast to a 
Yankee.” 

Paul, blushingly conscious of his last night's amuse- 
ment, disclaimed such an intention, "You don't 
think very highly of the American ladies, then, sir?" 
he added, 

“Well, it's not that. I think as well of them, 
perhaps, as of Englishwomen, or any others. But, 
80 far as I've been able to observe, they don't 
suit Britishers. "They're too independent—have too 
much self-assertion for us; you see the habit of life ia 
altogether different. The American girl ia the frank- 
est In the world, rather wilful, jealous of check or 
control, and immensely self-possersed : she calculates 
to hold her own with anybody, and is mighty apt to 
rile up at the idea of being Jord-and-mastered even by 
a husband. She'll go for him to the hilt against all 
creation, if she loves him, but ‘obey' ia a word you 
can't coax out of her mouth nohow you can fix it. 
She hasn't been wed to it, and never intends to learn: 
it’s contrary to all her notions. She has been a walk- 
ing American Constitution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on her own account ever since she could 
foddle. Now we Englishmen are brought up to ex- 
pect deference from our wives, If not obedience— 
which doesn't prevent the women making a fight for 
it, and often getting the upper hand afterwards, 
Most brains, or obstinacy, settles that matter, all the 
world over. But selfishness pays in this life, and T 
think there are more hen-pecked husbanda here than 
at home. And when an Englishman marries nn 
American, unless he's quite morally acclimatized, the 
match generally turns out badly. ere are u thou- 
sand little, inevitable things in which they are sure to 
differ; and, T tell you, it needs a deal of affection, 
and—what's even rarer, both in men and women— 
common-sense—to tide them over.“ 

“You have known such cases?" Paul asked, seeing 
that his father pauced to emit two spiral wreaths of 
tobacco-smoke from his nostrils, à la Spanish-Ameri- 
can 


“Yes, and none of ‘em were ha Py. On the other 
hand, where Americans had — English- women 
they generally Rot along first-rate. Whether that in- 
volves a compliment to our country-women or their 
husbands I don’t pretend to determine: but you'll 
soon discover that the sex here enjoys a greater 
amount of consideration—and not ünfrequently 
abuses it—than anywhere else in the world.” 

“Ts it any better down South, sir?" 

“Well, no," returned the doctor, rather reluctantly: 
An fact it's worse. A Northern woman looks you 
out of your seat in the cars or theatre and takes it as 
a matter of course, without thanking you; but in the 
Soutb you have to clear out for her companion, a man 
like yourself, or risk a fight. Indeed, everywhere the 
ladies carry matters with such an uncommonly high 
hand that they'd not be unlikely to provoke n reaction 
by overdoing their pretensions, If it weren't for the 
incurable rensitiveness of the men to female opinion. 
And then it must he admitted that they’re very pretty 
and can be uncommonly agreeable—when they 
please," 

Paul waa too new to the United States to discover 
whatsoever of good or evil lay beneath these truths; 
50 he walked beside his father |n silence until the 
Americanized Englishman resumed : 


“That's not what I was going to say, however. I j 


wanted to caution you against the awful facllity with 
which you'll find you can get married in this country. 
In England it is, or used to be, a serious business; not 
to be undertaken without the approval of D and 
mamma, and something like the prar ct of a decent 
living for both. Here the girla take that for granted 
—it's a poor sort of man, they think, who can’t get 
along somehow. You may spark one of em without 


with your leave or by your 
without knowing ic — t Den = 
soon as due can raise five dollars to — mare a 
man. And as there's plenty of young läd, wee 
ing to take husbands on rather less consid quite wily 
c-r oup 
result is an inordina: e tatu- 
Wi fleien hi nate crop of early mariages. 
e pulled at hia grizzled beard i 
ris cigar and Santing. after his habit, pg. 
ere are very few young me 
fal) in love, think of anvil m ny 2 ther 
the manifold perfections with whieh m es and 
tion endows her. Temper, taste, com ‘ibe 
disposition and all the rest, are taken E ty ol 
anes don’t know how severely matrimony and th 
inevitable ups and downs of even the most if d 
existence will test all these, and that hard) 
couple are good enough to live together on thej 
its, without sterling affection, foi and tal 
honesty of character, That's the cause of 10 mid 
disappointment afterwards—the reason Why so man 
love-matches turn out 80 indifferently. Dr. kan. 
said there would be as much happiness aa there be if 
the Lord Chancellor had the arranging of mam 
after deri Ces relative circumstances of ihe 
parties, If anybody doubts it, let him live a ear it 
the United States—where, if anywhere, 
sult their own inclinations—and then reckon tp the 
number of divorced folks he has been acquainted 
with. And the chances are that he won't know bil 
of them, either, for naturally the men are aby of talk- 
ing about it, while a vast proportion of the wom, 
sink antecedents and start afresh as Mía Wha | 
want to caution you against, then, is one of thee 
early, impulsive matches which kil] n young fellow 
prospecte for life, and wed him to even wore than 
poverty—tbough that's bad enough, God knows" 

"J don't think I shall be likely to fall into danger," 
said Paul, rather fanc: ing his father loved talking for 
its own sake, or attached superfiuous importance to 
Miss Livingston; whom he was not much disposi to 
sentimentalize about, next morning. 

“Well, Miss Lizzie, there, up to Beach Stre, i$ 
pretty girl in her way and a tremendons flirt, as ] un- 
derstand from Wheeler. And, — ahbe's e . 
you might easily get entangled with eres if 
you go to board there, as I hear you were talking oL" 

Paul colored again at the implication, and ww 
stammering out an expression of his readiness to 
seek lodgings elsewhere, when Dr, Gower Interrupted 
him, Jaughing and saying naturedly : 

“Oh! go by all means, if you think you can ki 
out of mischief—you'll want a boarding-house, 
Wheeler gives s pretty fair account of the people, 
Only 'ware petticoats, And, after all, I reckon living 
in the same house with Miss Lizzie would rather cure 
than confirm anybody of a liking for her, It might 
prove a pretty severe test in most cases.” 

A silence ensued of some minutes, which was broken 
by Paul's inquiring what his father knew of the Li- 
ingston family. 

“Well, very little. The mother is one of thos d. 
vorced wives we were talking of; got married ài fit 
teen to a man who, of course, behaved badly to her— 
turned out a bad egg generally. He had some money, 
I believe, which she helped to knock down, and then 
quit and got her living by millinery and keeping & 
boarding-houre. The daughter went to school, lived 
some time with an uncle, and then came back to her 
mother, with whom she appears to exist in a etate of 
chronic shindy. Mrs. L. says she has been set against 
her by her father's relatives—that she wants more 
money and dresses than she can afford to give ber- 
is, in her mamma's phrase, ‘ambitious,’ The giri 
talks about going on the stage; and has, in the mean- 
time, engaged herself to a clerk in a down-town Hore 
rather a gentlemanly young fellow, Wheeler m" 
and will probably jilt him, as she has others. Th u 
all I know about either mother or daughter. E. 
here we are at the Bowling Green—there was a — 
tain bere, once, I believe, though I never saw it~ 4 

u stroll on to the Battery till I join you, or com 

n?" P 
ul preferred strolling on the Battery and amusing 
himself’ with the 2 until his father had “got 
through," as he termed it; when they ci pes 
river to Jersey City, to look at the stenmer ptem 
he had engaged passage, And as nothing — p E 
io this narrative transpired during the Mecum n 
the conversation, we will pursue it no further. eir 

‘As the day of departure drew near—there were 
four between it and the date of securing We leber 
Paul felt an increasing liking and regard P brief 0 
whom he was so soon to lose, after suc a e he 
quaintance. Hia shrewdness and knowl oom, 
world, hia good-nature and general free-han * 
and his perfect abstinence from all pretence pe" 
thority, even when most interested in his Ä " 
not but charm a young fellow quite nnaceus d 8 
being treated with much consideration, am 47 
ously responsive to all forms of kin qae which 
ent's misfortunes, too; the persistent Ul. gh ie 
really seemed to have followed him 44 80 M i 
claimed sympathy. They had not — or illcondi- 
ly, rendering him aplenetic, or miserabl wa but thelt 
toned, or it would certainly bave nppe the lesa dis- 
influence upon his character was — 
tinct, and ië worthy of special explanation. sd 

The latent bitterness with which he nee pe 
of riches or poverty, and assumed fno o eae 
tests of merit acknowledged hy mankin ition of, that 
trayed his dissatisfaction with, but recoge Pint an 
standard, He thought himself ha T life, and 
under-estimated, from hia want of Lip ionate 
secretly attached a fictitious value 5 , dei Md to be 
to his many disappointments. He rely & mod- 
wealthy, and in a hurry—to obtain not pe cana, (0 
erate but a great fortune. Like most ed, he believed 
whom he had become morally assimilated, 


y any 
mer. 
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in short cuts to riches—in 3 by enter- 
rise, by speculation, chance, or luck—by any means, 
n short, rather than hard work or economy; and to 
such aman the opportunity of sharing his friend’s 
pres in Russia offered an irresistible temptation, 
As for the sum bequeathed him by his father, bel 
rospective, it seemed hardly real to bim ; accustom 
to vicissitudes, ha scarcely recognized to-morrow, ex- 
t as influenced by his own Immediate actions: after 
his first temporary disappointment he would probably 
have mortgaged his inheritance, but for the sake of 
his children and dye to his mother's feelings, For 
John Gower loved both, and perhaps cheated himself 
with the belief that his son and daughter were the 
principal incentives to his lust for riches. 

Jt need scarcely be remarked that in spite of his 
talk of chronic mischance, he was very sanguine 
about his new venture, as an unlucky gambler is al- 
ways confident that the next throw of the dice, or 
turn of the cards, will make amends for past disasters 
and send him away triumphant. Why, then, it may 
be asked, should he have advised Paul to remain in 
America and urged good reasons in support of that 
opinion? He has himself involuntarily admitted the 
cause in his JEsopian apologue, recommending his 
son to avoid the cardinal error un which his own for- 
tunes had beeu so often wrecked, It was this feeling, 
and possibly an instinctive, latent distrust of another 
miscarriage on his own account, that dictated the a 
parent inconsistency. He is not the first person In 
the world who has been capable of giving excellent 
sdvice, but not of acting upon it. 

His cautioning Paul against an early marriage was 

ted by similar considerations: returning to the 
United States a rich inan, he would have been very 
sorry to find his son's future compromised by a mis- 
alliance, which his evident n rendered 
notunlikely. Besides, Mr. Wheeler had not only told 
hia friend what he knew of the Livingston family, 
but also what he had observed-of the Sabins in Eng- 
land, involving a shrewd guess at the nature of Paul's 
connection with them, of which, as far as he could 
judge, the doctor disapproved. This, too, inay have 
occurred to him asa minor reason for keeping the 
oung fellow in America; and even for recommend- 
tog him—with a proviso—to take up his residence in 
the Besch Street boarding-house, Miss Livingston, 
he perhaps thought, might serve a4 & counter-attrac- 
tion to Kate Sabin, without herself becoming ve 
dangerous, in consequence of her defects of disposi- 
tion. Distrust of himself and others had taught 
Paul's father a spice of cunning—the reader may re- 
member Mr. Wheeler's attempt to see the young man, 
ani the money transmitted to him, independent of his 
grandparents, in London, Finally John Gower's own 
experience spoke through his counsel; though his af- 
fectiun for his dead wife and her goodness forbade 
the personal illustration. His admonitions were Ja- 
nus-raced, looking backwards and forwards. 


But if he thought much of money in one sense, he 
made light enongh of it in another; he was generous 
and even prodigal and careless; always reckoning on 
the greal, lucky hit of the future, which rendered 
present economy contemptible. Paul was astonished 
at the lavish way in which he senttered his dollars In 
New York: besides his natural tendency In this direc- 
tion, it seemed as if he supposed free-liandedness es- 
sential to his recent antecedents. He was, indeed, 
thoroughly Southernized, expecially ns concerned the 
“peculiar institution," seldom missing an opportunity 

championing it and denouncing abolitionism. 
Paul heard him with regret but not much surprise: 
it was clear that he had livé® long enough in the 
Slave Staten to have adopted their current ethics. 
These, by the way, were also shared by Mr. Wheeler, 
a New Yorker, Whose business avocations had often 
jain iu the same region, Of him John Gower evi- 
dently stood in great respect, regarding him ay a 
sbrewd, sharp, euergetie man, who possessed the 
very qualities fn which he felt himself to be deficient. 
Paul and Dick sometimes wondered how two such 
very different persons should be friends; but tlie ac- 
quem faculty ia a common bond of union between 

most unlike characters. 

Some adviee given to the young man by his father 
about getting on in the world was quite in keeping 
with the traits already imparted to the reader. “As 
to your general conduct," he said, “I don't think I 
can do better than refer you to Shakspeare—Polo- 
niu counsel to Laertes is just as good as it was 
three hundred years ago. I would like, however, to 
expand his first precept into an especial caution 
against disparaging anybody—I mean among your 

emonal acquaintances—as nearly everything of the 

ud j3 pretty sure to be repeated, aud there's nobody 
So insignificant that he mayn't have an opportunity 
of doilig you an injury. Many a man has knocked 
himself over with Lis own tongue, and been marred 
imetrievably by some chance grudge incurred In a 


quarter lie never suspected. Again, never let on, if 


you can help it, that you nre hard up, or in want of 
asistance. [t'a a trite but true saying that there's 
nothing so successful as success; and the world in- 
voluntarily confounda poverty with want of ability. 
lt doen't cars or hasn't time to discriminate, Pity 
may be akin to love, but it is, I think, more nearly 
related to contempt—at all events I know which is 
most liberally bestowed on failure in life, Even with 
frieuds, after the first spirt of sympathy (which 
dosi t cost much, you know), you'll nud out you 
ave lost ground—the confession of your necessity 
put you in a false position, They instinctively 

n to regard you as u poor devil who may want 
something of them when It may be Inconvenient to 
Erant it: whereas they'll nover be so alive to your 
merits, d eager to help you, as when they suppose 
you can do without em. It's human nature, sir, all 
* world over. I don't mean to say that Americans 
t pecullariy Hable to this reproach (E have found 
em, individually, kinder than Englishmen); but 


they believe in success above all things, think that 
every tub onght to stand on its own bottom, and de- 
spise & man who can't keep a stiff upper lip in the 
face of fortune. Very likely they're right, too, So 
whatever happeus to you, grin and bearit. Live it 
down! To bear is to conquer our fate!“ 

He inquired minutely about Ruth, and evidently 
looked forward to seeing her—I might say maki 
her acquaintance—in passing through England, with 
equal interest aud curiosity, aud also an odd appre- 
hension that «he might be a little ashamed of him. 
Of Mr. Blencowe he did not speak very respectfully, 
notwithstanding his epistolary courtesy: that ancient 
grievance, the 
and-gone wife's mother, could not fail to have blasse 
a needy man against the old vicar. Nor waa he 
pleased when Paul told him of Mr. George Bligh, and 


render it more than probable that the young clergy- 
inan would, in course of time, become m son-in-law, 
Besides his deductions as to his conduct and charac- 
ter, it appeared that John Gower entertained some 
prejudices against the cloth, which were peculiar 
enough to deserve Insertion. 

“I don't like parsons,’ he said, or, at least, such 
as L have met with in America; for I knew very little 
of them in England, excepting the irregulars—fellows 
of the Huntingdon stripe, who bad taken up the busi- 
ness with s» few qualifications as quacks in other 
trades, and more self-aeeking and impudence. That 
rufan had overmuch to do with our family; which 
perhaps, might have developed a little more nat 
affect: ed 3 E he had never quit the 
congenial employment of coal-heay for u 
heuvier and more inflammable durées the bende at 
those who had the presumption to differ from him in 
opinion. But, 80 far as 1 ave, that's a reproach to 
which all persons are liable—they don’t understand 
that rarer has aright to go beyond their tether. 
They can't sink their confounded pretensions, Hav- 
ing committed themselves to s profession which in- 
volyea the modest assumption that they are cock-sure 


est importance—and, so to speak pledged themselves 
to search no further—dumped their souls in absolute 
finulity—they are the natural enemies of all progress, 
and inevitably operate as a drag-chain or wet blnnket 
on all live people. Every man Jack of 'em ia a little 
pope, sitting in judgment on hia fellow-creatures aud 
taking it for granted that he is qualified to do so—a 
Gesler who hoists his white choker or some other 
11 insignia and e ts you to bow to it. Now, 

at I don't see, and. object either to be constrained 


manners of disputation, And this feeling is, I believe, 
so general, that whenever a clergyman enters & room 
all sincerity goes out of it, and real conversation be- 
comes Impossible, You know you can't expect either 
fair play or fair construction from them, unless you 
are on the same theological platform; and that the 
big world men live in Ignores half their teaching and 
has a far lurger and more liberal way of vainkiug. 
We take off our hats to them but button up our guats 
—talk about the weather and the president. They 
get on better with the women, of course; who iden- 
bag den with religion aud evidently regard them as 
a kind of third sex, between themselves and men. 
By and by they'll find 'em out, too, when they'll oc- 
cupy a ve different position—if they’re extant at 
all, which 1 sometimes doubt, I suppose it's uns- 
voidable, but I wish Ruth wasn't going to marry à 
ou. 
From the above remarks, aud others of a similar 
tendency, Paul discovered that hi^ father had by no 
means relinquished hls early heterodox opinions, n 
circumstance which commanded the young man's 
eager sympathy. It will, then, be seen that there was 
much to promote the growth of & real affection be- 
tween them, in the short interval allowed by the ex- 
igencies of the Russian enterprise. They were almost 
exclusively together during those four days, Dick 
Sabin and. Mr. Wheeler judiciously leaving them to 
each other's company. undreds of times afterwards 
Paul delighted to recall the particulars of that tou- 
brief intimacy—the talks they had, the places they 
visited, his father's tall figure, worn face, and 8 
familiar speech —so like, yet so different, to that o 
his late grandfather. The day came, indeed, when it 
was more than sadness todo so; and to look at the 
photograph which he obtained in exchange for his 
own. It was surprising how soon John Gower scem- 
ed to take his natural place in Lis son's regards; how 
his peculiaritles vanished, or 
merely superficial character, 


e. 

Richard Sabin, too, (whom the doctor pronounced 
his friend's father. “Seems a model buffer," sald be, 
which was his disrespectful term for fathers in gen- 
eral. “He can smoke, laugh, crack a joke, tell a 
story, take a drink, and behave a4 naturally and ra- 
tionally iu the society of his own sou as if the rela- 
— involved no sort of discomiort or absurdity 
on either side. And l find it's not uncommon here. 
I begin to believe in America.” 

When the appointed Saturday arrived, quite s group 
of friends assembled to witness the departure of the 
steamer, comprising two or three former New York 
nequaintanees of the doctor, who had turned up dur- 
ing his brief sojourn, thrice as many of Mr. Wheeler's, 
and of course Paul Gower and Dick Sabin, all ur 
whom went oh buard the vessel, inspected the cabin 
which was to be the home of the two passengers for 
the next nine or ten days, amoked cigars, chattel, and 
took a parting glass at the bar of the Atlantic Hotel, 
Jersey City. There were the usual jokes and Jaugh- 
ter, the predictions of a fine voyage, the desire to be 
very hearty and cordial and to pretend thut the occa- 
sion was one of every-day occurrence, involving no 


about everything—or at least matters of the very bigh- | 


into the tacit hypocrisy of acquiescence or the ill- ' 


| 
| 


jenation of the fortune of his dead- : 


the circumstances which seemed to have conspired to 


ais to assume n 
ter two days’ ac- | 
uaiutance, Paul felt as if he had known him all his | 


a fine fellow) formed an equally favorable opinion of | 


deeper feeling than the expression of general 
wishes, There was the inevitable stir and bustle on 
the crowded wharf and deck, the throng of people at 
the near side of the ship gazing at the throng below, 
the shouting of officers and tramp of men, the puffing 
and panting of the apparently impatient engine, the 
measured chant and chorus of the sailors tugging at 
the capstan, the ringing of bells, and, over all the 
animated scene, the bright sunshine and blue sky, look- 
ing as gladsome as if they had never witnessed sepa- 
ration or sorrow, A final summons of ‘All ashore P’ 
ahurried hand-shaking and brief words of farewell, 
n hasty scramble down the bridge of communication 
between the wharf and steamer, almost at the mo- 
ment of removal, and punctual to the stroke of noon, 
the great wheels revolve and the vessel plashes out 
into the broad, bright river, moving majestically to- 
wards the Narrows. 

A sudden explosion—the firing of a canuon from 
the wharf, in honor of the occasion—aroused Paul 
from his natural emotion. “L wonder when I shall 
see him again!“ he said. And another cannon echo- 
ing from down the bay returned ominous and pro- 
phetie anawer—or at least Paul thought so, 
afterwards. 


“Tue great division among Christians is about opin- 
fons. Every sect has its set of them, aud that is call- 
ed Orthodoxy; and he that professes his assent to 
them, though with an Implicit faith, is Orthodox and 
in the way to salvation. But if he examines, and 
thereupon questions any one of them, he is presenti: 
suspected of heresy; and if he oppose them or hold 
the contrary, he is presently condemned as in damna- 
ble error, and in the sure way to perdition. Of this 
one may say, there is nor can be nothing more wrong. 
For he that examines, and upon fair examination em- 
braces an error for a truth, has done his duty more 
than he who embraces the profession of the Lruth 
without having examined whether it is truth or not. 
And he that has done his duty aecording to the best 
of his ability, is eertaluly more in the way to heaven 
than he who hus done nothing of it. For if it ba our 
duty to search after truth, he certainly that has 
searched for it, though he has not found it, in some 
points has paid a more acceptable obedience to the 
will of his Maker than he that lias not searched at all, 
but professes to have found truth when he has neither 
searched fur it nor found it. For he that takes up the 
opinions of any church in lump without repe 

em, has truly neither searched after nor foun 
truth, but has only found those that he thinks have 
found truth, and so receives what they say with au 
implicit faith, and su pays them the homage which ts 
due ouly tw God, wou cau not be deceived nor de- 
ceive. in this way the several Churches (in which, 
us one may observe, opinions are preferred to life, an 
Orthodoxy is that winch they are concerned for and 
not murals) puc the terins of salvation on that which 
the author of our salvation does not put them on. 
The believing of a colleetion of certain propositions 
which are called aud esteemed fundamental articles, 
because it has pleased the compilers to put them in 
their confession of faith, is made the condition of ost- 
vation.“ - Locke. 

— — — 


Tae Erie Observer is responsible for this: — 

In the early days of Pithole, the pious oil men 
thought it necessary to have a Sabbath School, One 
of the leading young men was chosen for Superin- 
tendent. ‘The position was new to him, but he deter- 
mined noL to shrink from the respousibility. Think- 
ing that it would be proper for him to make a little 
opening speech, he cleared bis throat and started in as 
follows :— 

“Children, you are very fortuuate in being born iu 
a Cliristiuu land, There are thousands in the world 
not so furtunate, It is peculiarly gratifying to know 
that you live in that portion of the earth where the 
rock pyurs forth rivera of vil, Now, my dear ehildren, 
there's the Mormons, they worship old Morm; there's 
the Mahommedans, they worship Mahom; the Hea- 
then, they worship old Heath; Luere'u the Hindoos, 
they worship old Hind; and there's the Pagans, they 
worship old Pag; while here we are worshipping 
whum we please. Teachers will now hear their classes 
recite,” 


Two Sous on Sunday evening, at Centre Church, 
heard a young light of the Divinity School in the 
apace of seven minutes, as a means o practical illus- 
tration, allude to the bee, the beaver, the cat froin the 
garret, the oriole, the mechanic, the doctor, the seam- 
stress, the wounded stag, and the sewi machine. 
Such a practical sermon had a practical effect. They 
left.— Puls Record, 

— —— — — — 
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vate informant) we to an American gentleman who THE USE AND ABUSE OF Parry 


The Inder " inquired his opinion of Professor Huxley. Huxley p- 
echoed the great-souled Briton, “Huxley! 'e's 'orrid |" 


Some articles which will be found this 


* 8 í department of “commun " eek in the 
T ATION NorHiNG is MORE important to national welfare fingi) iin ike sinet of cee oe D 
VN FERT NEMPE : than the selection of both upright and able men to sufenlt ta Gur ei Which we wish t 
AT 8 readers. 
7 right measures, The gubernatorial con: P " 
.1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. represent up What is "faith"? Perhaps no 
Toledo omen: No. 35 Mongos STREET. Jullus T. Frey, | test in Massachusetts presents an unfortunate alter- qp rey 1. Dus been more 
i — Clark native; one candidate is eminently unfit, while the han this, Tt may not be n 


wasted to analyze the conception for which it 
In its essence, faith is a certain atate of the fe 

and the will; it is neither feeling alone nor wi] alo 
but a mixture of the two in Varying proportions, x 
all its uses, the word seems to involve both these ele 
ments; and it would be perhaps Impossible tó separate 
them very clearly even in thought, But thought itseitis 
distinct from faith, preceding it and directing it All 


other is only excellent by comparison, Why cannot 
nominating conventions put up men for whom it is 
not an absurdity to be enthusiastic? 


ONE or THE MOBT brilliant political articles we ever 
read is 'Cheap-Jack Methods in Politics," contained 
in the Boston Advertiser of Sept. 6. The Claimant,” 
as Gen. Butler was ao felicitously nicknamed by Judge 


learning, with [4 I 
ognize: authority but that of reason and right. It 
[ar in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 


Brotherly Love. 

in THE INDEX, editorial or otherwiae, 
wee riter in THX ublished in it» columns except 
for his or her own individual statements. Editorial contri- 
butions will In every case be distinguished by the name or 
initials of the writer. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT,. + Editor, | Hour in allusion to the notorious Tichborne pretender, ideas (generalizations) have thelr origin in the pe 
Octave F Bnoons Faotsrnomax, THOMAS WENTWORTH | would feel like a man vigorously rubbed with nettles | tive and reflective faculties, that is, in the intellect; and 
Wate H — Wee E. D. mier Rev Cuampxs | from head to foot, if Nature had not kindly made him | ít is sheer mental confusion that traces any distinct ijj. 


a pachyderm. It is seldom that satire so cutting is 
put to uses so legitimate, 


Lorp DreNBIOH declared that he was "a Catholic 
first and an Englishman afterwards," Archbishop 
Manning defended this declaration by urging that “all 
good Protestants would eay that they were Christians 


land), Prof. FRANCIS W. Newman (England), 
Ter. Mc — D" Con£tribu- 


Rev. Mox Cowwar (Eogiand), Tata to mere faith as its origin. Feeling and will do ng 
tors. 


spring out of the intellect as such, but they invariably 
adapt themselves 10 it and take direction from it 
The intellect may be feeble or strong in any given i. 
dividual; but in every case it is certaln that intellet 
governs faith, and not faith intellect, This relation 
between them it Is very important not to lose sight of 
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„ Westbrook; So , Pa. first and Englishmen afterwards," How is it here? . t 
RC Bpencer, Milwaukee, Wis. Two“ Do American Protestants put their Christianity or In thls dlacussion; and the occurrence of an exception 
R. M. Howes, ton, Mass. One „ mo to it would simply be a case of idiocy, 
Chas. W, Story, Boston, Mass. u ^ 100 | their Americanism first? If obliged to choose be- : 
Aach Hotere Cummibaville, 0. ous ^ 100 tween them, which would they abandon? Put the Now there are two kinds of faith, the one secular, 
John Weiss, ' Boston, Maas. u „ 0| question to your Orthodox nelghbors, and from their | the other ecclesiastical or theological, Faith, being s 
Us. Touti, Detroit, Much. „ „% 10 | answers calculate the chances of a religious war when | Particular state of the feelings and the will which h 
the cholce is forced upon the nation by the logic of variously described as confidence, reliance, trast, and 
NOTICE. events, so forth, there is a natural and also a purely technica 


use of the word, In its natural or secular sense, faith 
Is one of the commonest facta of life, We could we 
get along without it fora day, We have faith in ow- 
selves, in each other, in the continuance of the gener- 
al laws of Nature under which we live, A man, {or 
instance, satisfies his own mind that by buying certain 
merchandise he can sell at a profit, and he accordingly 
investe his money in it; that ia faith, or, iñ other 
words, he feels willing to take the risk and acts a 
cordingly. He trusts his own calculations, the laws 
of trade, the general stability of things; and without 
this faith or trust he would forbear to purchase. An- 
other man has satisfied his own intellect that Gold- 
smith Maid is the best horse at a certain rure; he 
shows his faith (we admit he is [n thie race n great 
fool) by betting his mosey on her success, Still wn- 
other man has convinced his own mind that s certain 
village is destined to grow Into a large city, and per- 
haps the whole community believe it too; the result is 
that real estate rises, people buy and hold for afur- 
ther rise, the village grows, and the prosperity of the 
place resta wholly on the general faith in {ts manifest 
destiny, Shake that faith, and the town ia deserted. 
In a thousand other waya faith in the natural sense is 
80 common and indispensable, tbat society would go 
all to pleces If there were not plenty of it This ls 
secular faith, and no man ever lived or could live 
without it. Thought precedes, and faith follows. 
But theological or ecclesiastical faith is a very differ- 
ent sort of thing. The word no longer means conf- 
dence, reliance, or trust in general, but confidence, 
reliance, trust, in a particular object called the Church, 
the Bible, Christ, or God, The people are told to be 
lieve in these without evidence, without the exertix 
of thought, without the least rational or intellectual 
basis of their belief; they are told that to bellere 
simply for the sake of believing is Christian faith, and 
that to disbelieve is sin. To the Catholic, the Church 
is the Church of God, whose authority ia not quer 
tioned except. by the wicked alone, To the Protestant 
Evangelical, the Bible is the Word of God, not doubt 
ed by any except those who have “an evil heart of un. 
belief." Even to the average Protestant of thes 
called "Liberal" school, the Christ is the authoritative 
messenger from God, not to be subjected to the teste 
of scepticism but rather to be nccepted as the Savior 
without suspicion or interrogation by the pure jn 
heart, In all these cases, faith is a state of the feel- 
ings and the will, as before; but it is directed to * 
ticular objects which are assumed to be worthy 0 ^ 
without any prior satisfaction of the intellect. Fai : 
in these is à virtue per se; it is to be its own "apte 
reason; it Is to burst forth from the soul as the wa "i 
is fabled to have bubbled out of the rock when am 
ten by Moses’ rod; it is to shape, mould, direct, — 
all the thoughts of the intellect, instead of woe 
itself to the latter; it is, in short, the very revers i 
contradiction of faith in the natural or secular s 
of the word. Secular faith proportions m UD 
strength of the evidence addressed to tlie intel 22 
clesiastical faith counts the demand for — Ts 
proof of the most deadly unfaith, n mortal sin. 
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EARL Russevy has just published Essays on the 
History of the Christian Religion, in which he thus 
sums up the essentials of Christianity: ‘The religion 
of Chriat haa three main foundations. 1. God is a 
spirit, the maker of heaven and earth. 2. Christ was 
sent from God, and revealed to men the message from 
God. 8. Christ died for mankind. The miracles of 
Christ were performed by him and ended with his life. 
The gift of miracles was continued to his apostles, as 
we are informed in the Acts of the Apostles,” The 
noble Earl shéws his penetration in discerning that, 
for every single doctrine about God, Christianity has 
two doctrines about Jesus, 


On and after September 1, the publication office 
of Tux INDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston, All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.” 

Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice. 

F. B, A. CONVENTION. 

The Free Religious Aseoclation is making arrange- 
menta to hold a convention in New York city during a 
portion of the time that the Evangelical Alliance ls to 
be in session there, Thur: is promise of an futerest- 
ing gathering with vital topics for discussion and a 
great variety of speaking talent. The convention will 
probably be held on the 8th, Pth and 1Gth of October. 
Faller particulars will be published hereafter, but thia 
preliminary notice is given in order that distant friends 
may be able to make their plans to be present, 

W. J. POTTER, Sec'y F. R. A. 


BPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report, In pamphlet form, of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Agsociation for 1873 will be 
published Sept, lat. 

It contains full proceedings of the meeting, includ- 
Ing Essays by Samuel Johnson on *FaEEDOM IN Re- 
LIGION" and by John Weiss on “RELIGION IN FREE- 
DOM," Speeches by O. B. Frothingham, W. C. Gan- 
nett, Robert Dale Owen, T, W. Higginson, S. Long- 
fellow, J. 8. Thomson, F, E, Abbot, Lucretia Mott, 
and the annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

Price, 36 cts, a copy; in packages of four, or more, 
25 cts. each. It can be obtained by addressing the 
undersigned at New Bedford, Mass., or, in Boston, of 
A. Williama & Co., and at Loring’s. 

WX. J. POTTER, Sec' F. R. A, 
— 

PzEnsONS8 BENDING orders for tracts, back numbers, 
&c., will please excuse delays for the present in filling 
them. As soon as the new INDEX rooms are fully in 
order and the freight is received from Toledo, their 


requests shall be attended to. A careful record of all 
ordera will be kept meanwhile. 


— k ᷑ — — 
GLIMPSES. 


THERE 18 No public evil at present more threaten- 
Ing than the interference of United States officials in 
State polities. It is time to teach a lesson on thia 
point that shall be long remembered. 


Pnorzsson L. J, Hatsxy wrote as follows not long 
since in the Chicago Literior, after uttering a dismal 
jeremiad over the threatening apread of the cheathen- 
lam" taught by such men as Huxley, Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Mill. Renan, Strauss, Comte" : “When we 
thus, as ministers of God, point out the danger and 
try to save men from ruin, let not the public press 
seek to break down our influence by reading us beat- 
tiful homilies on toleration. Why should truth be 
tolerant of error, when error is so intolerant of 
truth?” The press is frightfully unreasonable, if not 
positively wicked, in discouraging the Reverend Pro- 
fessor from burning up the rascals who are polsoning 
the world with their unbelief. By all means make a 
bonfire of Huxley, grill Darwin, and roast Spencer, 
What matters the brief shrieking of Renan and Strauss 
in the midst of green fagots, compared with the eternal 
howls of their victims in the fire that Is not quenched ? 
As for Mill and Comte, it is a pity they are out of the 
Professor's reach; but he can scorch their memories, 
if he cannot sInge their souls, Stand aside, ye un- 
regenerate editors, and let the Professor play awhile 
with lucifer matches, 


Mr. BYRD, oF ALABAMA, at the May session of 
the United States Centennial Commission, offered a 
resolution for the opening of an International Con- 
gress” on the first Monday in June, 1876, in the city 
of Philadelphia, Iu connection with the Internation- 
al Exhibition then to be held. It is to be composed 
of two members of each nation represented at the 
time, previously appointed by the respective govern- 
ments; it is to be organized by itself, under rules 
adopted by itself; and it is to have authority to con- 
sider all queations of international and maritime law, 
and to award all premiums for treatises on such sub- 
jects, The resolution was referred to a special com- 
mittee of the Commission. This ia the first definite 
Movement that has come under our notice, looking to 
the realization of the great idea of a world-republic. 
Whether anything will come of 1t remains to be seen. 
But who can help rejoicing over every straw which 
seems to Indicate a current setting in that direction ? 
We of this generation may never aee the consumma- 
tion of so vast and glorious a hope as that of the 
political unity of all mankind; yet of nothing may it 
be more surely eaid that the future has it in store. 
The law of evolution is guarantee for that prediction. 


THE MANNER in which Prophets are esteemed in 
their own country is ludicrously illustrated by the re- 
ply which the Orthodox cockney (according to a pri- 
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one bids feeling and will in all cases follow the guid- 
ance of resson; the other banishea reason as a traitor, 
unless it submits to follow the blind guidance of Ita 
own servants. 

Such, at least, ie the attempt made by Christianity 
(in all but its sporadic and bizarre forms) to make 
faith itself “the evidence of things not seen," as Paul 
very aptly defines it, Ecclesiastical faith is its own 
evidence, In all its various phases; and it invariably 
resants the demand for other evidence with more or 
less of asperity. Yet it atultifles itself in every in- 
stance, Take, for example, the "faith in Chriat” 
which is the believer's only ground of hope for salva- 
ton No man can cherish this falth without first 
believing that "Jesus Is the Christ, the Savior, the 
Redeemer of souls." Now this is a definite proposi- 
tion, with subject and predicate; It is therefore an 
affirmation by the thinking faculty, as distinguished 
from feeling or will, If the believer really thinks he 
shows ecclesinstical faith, he must disclaim all reason 
for believing this proposition to be true except the 
dare I ö believe it because I believe I." But this ia 
no reason at all; it [s the evasion of all reason; It 
ja an utterly impossible reason, the verlest self-de- 
lusion., Who cannot see that belief of such an intel- 
lectual proposition is traceable directly to education, 
or tradition, or habit, or impulse; and that these 
really take the place in the believer's mind of what 
intellect would require as a sufficient reason for be- 
lid? The man of faith ecclesiastical rests really on 
thought just as much us the man of faith secular; the 
difference is that the one knows what he is about, 
while the other does not. 

Now the case is not changed substantially when we 
pass beyond the the limits of Christianity, and ap- 
prosch the question of the being of God, In the light 
of naturalism. Mr. Towne, if we understand him 
correctly (and experience warns us to be diffident on 
that point, despite our best endeavors), thinks that 
belief in God rests on the faith principle in man; that 
ls, that faith in God is its own evidence, and permita 
no scientific thought to call itinto doubt. If by faith 
he means intuition, in the sense of Theodore Parker, 
he regards it as a faculty which, as it were, apprises 
us of God's existence by direct vision or perception of 
the Infinite Wisdom, Goodness, and Power, We see 
no evidence of any such faculty. But in any case he 
seems to rest his acceptance of an Intellectnal propoal- 
uon Gerl exists"—on mere feeling anl will; which 
is the suleide of rationalism, at least. Faith, belief, 
assent,—these all depend on thought, and thought 
demands a reason; to offer no reason, but to put up 
with a simple sentiment. or volition where a reason 
alone is in order, is certainly what no thinker can 
possibly do, at least on mature reflection. Therefore 
we say with all earnestness that faith in God is doom- 
ed to extinction, if it cannot find its own ground and 
support in the intellect, in reason; and that to pre- 
sent to a questioning world no better evidence than 
the blind faith which the world has already lost, is to 
ensure a future of the most rigid atheism to the hu- 
man race, 

No, brothers, no! There is nothing but wisdom in 
meeting modern thought frankly and fully with the 
concession that "faith" is no longer “the evidence of 
things not seen," If you yearn to keep men's faith in 
God fresh and green, feed it with better nutriment 
than the half-dried sap of a decaying Christianity. 
Appeal to thought, and then carry your appeal boldly 
through. Thought has but one law—the law of sci- 
entific method; and if by this law we cannot win, 
depend upon it, we shall lose, Faith will follow 
thought, and clothe the new assurance with all the 
mrength and beauty of the old, if we are indeed on 
the right side in this great debate; but the faith that 
insista on going before thought, and intrudes its cowled 
Visage where the healthy face of reason alone belongs, 
will be hustled out of doors by the indignant future, 
and its fate will be just, 

——— "má 


THE ENEMY AGAIN. 


The Prospectus is out for a new Review—the In- 
ternational. It is ambitious, It means “to secure 
the very best writers in the world," who shal) “treat 
of all the great questions of our age and country, lit- 
1 5 scientific, social, and religious; but who shall 

never assail the divine authority of the Scriptures, or 
the supremacy of our Constitution over a united Re- 
Public.” The clause italicized contains the animus 
of the project. No writer can be permitted to deal 
With religion according to the scientific method. Of 
coure, none will be asked to contribute who would 
With to deal with religion in that spirit. None but 

‘Orthodox” men will be asked to write. No sci- 
entific man, in the comprehensive sense, will be asked 
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to write; only quasi-scientific men, who start with a 
bellef in the divine authority of the Scriptures. The 
publisher is therefore, as we should expect, an Evan- 
gelical’’ man, head of an Evangelical" house. The 
names that recommend the project, or did at its first 
proposal, are Orthodox.“ The late Chief-Justice 
Chase, an ardent Episcopalian, the late Bishop 
McIlvaine, Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, Dr. Tyng, Dr. 
E. Irenmus Prime, Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. Ray Palm- 
er, and others, — the names becoming more and more 
closely associated with belief in the divine authority 
of the Scriptures, as the list extends. Nota liberal, 
or half liberal, among them! 

Now look at the list of contributórs, President 
Woolsey, McCosh, Dr. Bushnell T, W. Dwigbt, 
President Porter, Dr. Peabody (Andrew P., proba- 
bly, who under the Unitarian designation outdoes 
moderate and most immoderate Orthodox men in his 
faith in the divine authority of the Scriptures), Gen: 
O, O, Howard (!), Professor Edwards, A. Park, of 
Andover, Mark Hopkins, Dr. Howard Crosby (the 
man who wrote the superlatively ignorant and foolish 
preface to Leifchild's Higher Ministry of Nature). 
Mr. C. F. Adams’ name is in the list, the only name 
of an eminent civilian, a Unitarian, engaged to write 
articles, of course, on secular subjects alone, and so 
wholly unassociated with Theology that his name 
could not awaken alarm, while bis sectarian connec- 
tion will give an alr of liberality to the project. 


The list of foreign writers is no less suggestive. 
Père Hyacinthe, Pressensé, Laboulaye, preach liber- 
alism, but all strictly within “Evangelical lines.“ 
Froude is reputed a Calvinist because he delivered a 
lecture vindicating Calvinism as he understood it, and 
becuuse he detests the Roman Church very much as 
Calvinists do, Tom Hughes is a Broad Churchman; 
so is Stanley: Broad Churchmen, but churchmen still, 
who have a way peculiar to themselves of vindicating 
the divine authority of the Scriptures. Spencer's 
name we do not find, nor Huxley's, nor Darwin's, 
nor Tyndall's, nor & single disciple of the school of 
Mill, This list contains more laymen than the home 
list, which is composed almost wholly of ministers, 
and old ones at that; but the laymen have not dis- 
tinguished themselves beyond many others, either as 
men of science or men of letters; and some of them, 
at least, have a reputation that is considerably less 
than international. Clearly the projectors of the new 


hands, The science, literature, sociology of the 
Quarterly are, equally with the religion, to be under 
the supervision and revision of clerical men. 

On the whole it is as narrow and partisan a scheme 
as was ever presented to the public. It is another in- 
dication of the aggressiveness of Protestantism, of 
which so many signs appear, It is to be a Catholic 
World with Protestant ideas; and the Protestant 
ideas will be presented with even less guardedness 
than the Catholic ideas are by its unscrupulous 
contemporary. 

What are the Radicals doing to meet such assaults 
as these? They, at all events, are not committing 
themselyes to a great literary enterprise that will cost 
a hundred thousand dollars, and fall through lack of 
popular support. The day of heavy ''Quarterlies'" is 
gone by. The North Amertcan, which comes and al- 
ways came nearer to the professed ideal of the new 
Journal than it will ever come, barely receives a sup- 
port, and that it owes quite as much to its ancient rep- 
utation as to its actual merits, great as they are. 
Monthlies that are devoted to serious discussion of 
great questions do not succeed, Old and New, with 
the Unitarian denomination to back it, throws over- 
board such grave discussion as it had, in order to float 
to fortune, The Christian Examiner, an admirable 
Review, all things considered, could not live because 
it could not be fresh enough for the people, and be- 
cause the articles were cast ín too massive a mould. 
The new International will live, if it live at all, by 
denominational patronage, as the Catholic World 
does. It will be read chiefly by those already con- 
vinced. It willdo little execution among the people 
at large, who read às they run, and need short, swift, 
pithy papers. The Radicals will do more damage on 
the enemy with a sharp weekly than they will suffer 
from a columbiad however superbly mounted. What 
we want is the lecture, the tract, the snapping fusil- 
lade of active, loose-footed thought. A propaganda 
for the distribution of radical essays, sermons, &c., 
would be of immense service now. There are num- 
bers of Parkers unpublished sermons that would have 
great effect in the West and South. No better use 
could be made of many things that he left, and that 
will never perhaps see the light except in some such 
way, a8 the one here suggested. Such a plan was 


Review mean to keep the direction of it In clerical | 


once proposed to Mr. Parker by our friend Mr. Hig- 
ginson, and welcomed heartily. 

Can the Radicals do a better thing now, in addition 
to giving a stronger support to Tur INDEX, than form 
a Publication Society for the rapid discharge of small 
arms? " 0. B. F: 
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. Correspondents must run the risk of he, 

Nen dure lil bo taken to Jaffa, Dui 
no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B,— Articles for this department should be SHORT, and 

N. B.— Ilegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 

wn resporurbility will be assumed for unused manu- 


FAITH THE GROUND OF THEISM, 


DEAR MR. AnnoT:—l have been dee 3 
in the discussion between yourself an . Towne 
relative to faith and Ideas. The question mooted la 
the most important and profo of all. Is faith 
fundamentally wrong? 

I confess that, so far, I sympathize with Mr. 
Towne's pao. I am not ready to give up faith,— 
to hedge in human thought and destiny by science. 
Much as I like Spencer, Mill, Huxley, and Tyndall, 
they do not feed my whole nature. I must have the 
Shakspeares and Dantes, the Luthers and Channings. 
whose thoughts go beyond the ''flaming bounds ot 
space and time." 

I do not think you make a right statement of these 
different mental attitudes. The opposition is not be- 
tween faith and ideas, for faith is as much concerned 
with ideas as science. The opposition is between 
ideas capable of proof and ideas incapable of proof. 
Science considera the former; falth, the latter. Sci- 
ence confines itself to the thinkable, the finite; faith 
involves the unthinkable, the Infinite, Humilton's 
logic, to my mind, is unanswerable; to human thought 
the infinite is a negation. Only to faith iait a positive 
existence. I read most carefully your philosophical 
essays, and it does strike me that you were compelled 
to resort to faith in order to leap from the finite to the 
infinite. By no other means could you clear the awful 
chasm, Lf, then, our belief in the mere existence of 
God results from faith, much more docs our belief in 
his character, 1n the eye of science bis fatherhood is 
merely a possibility; only In the eye of faith Is it a 
certainty. 

Human life and destiny would seem very narrow, 
eribbed, confined, if I could not go beyond the dic- 
tates of the pure intellect,—if I could not feel after 
the truth as well as Mink after it,—if I could. not go 
beyond all phenomena, both material and spiritual, 
to— 

“Tie sweet, strange mystery 
Of what bebind these things might Me, 
And yet rewaln unseen.” 

But let us seek to understand fully one another's 
mental positions, and fairly interpret them, This, I 
take it, is the uim of Tus INDEX,—to bring all human 
thought and endeavor Into bannony, that we may 
com and contrast different views of the universe 
in the light of profoundest sympathy. 

Truly yours, S. P. PUTNAM. 


[Such cómmunications as the above are peculiarly 
welcome to these pages, nnd we most cordially appre- 
ciate the transparently truth-loving spirit in which Mr. 
Putnam writes. Nothing but good can result from 
discussion so conducted. 

We do not in the least desire to defend what wa 
wrote a dozen years ago about Hamílton's philosophy, 
or even to look up what it was. Likely enough Mr. 
Putunm's criticism is correct. But we would gladly 
see a keen and critical, yet just and appreciative, can- 
vassing of the grounds on which we rest our present 
belief In God, as set forth (inadequately, we confess) 
in the Index Tract entitled The God of Science. The 
line of thought there Indicated has not yet had justice 
done it; and we hope it is not immodest to refer Mr. 
Putnam to that lecture, which, even if unsuccessful, 
was a very earnest. attempt to show the influence of 
modern science on the idea of God, ina manner that 
should justify the attention of close and exact think- 
ers, There are two classes of minds that do not easily 
sympathize with the position of “scientific theism’’— 
those who believe that science is atheistic because 
atheism ls true, and those who believe science iy non- 
theistic because faith alone can show theism to be 
true. To us it seems daily more and more clear that 
theism must henceforth vindicate itself on the moat 
rigorously scientific grounds, if at all; and for this 
reason we have for several years sought to apply the 
method of sclence to this supreme question. If Mr. 
Putnam's and Mr. Towne's "faith" is based on essen- 
tial truth, must not all truth be one, and must not sel- 
ence (which is simply discovered truth) crown its own 
work by tracing out this unity? Thought has to-day 
no task so momentous and profound as to convince 
theologians and scientific men that they are defraud- 
{ng both selence and religion by keeping up o false 
antithesis between the two, All knowledge of truth 
must come through the knowing facultiea. What is 
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false to the intellect cannot bé true to the heart; at 


the best it can only be a sweet delusion. For the sake 
of “faith” itself, beware of putting faith before ideas 


—feeling before facts. 4 
What more we have to say on this subject will be 


found on the editorial pages.—EpD.] 
— ˙— — — 
18 IT MARTYRDOM?! 


BURLINGTON; lowa, August 30, 1873. 

Mr. ÁnnoT:—As an old subscriber to your paper, 
1 have for months been puzzled (to say the least) on 
the cause of your silence in regard to the Woodhull 

reecution by the United States authorities. Austin 

ent's letter in your Number 192 and your reply to 
the same gives me the oceasion to say that now I am 
not only puzzled, but grieved, at your (to me) appar- 
ent littleness, 

We lay brethren of the Free Religious Church have 
seen and felt, I might say known, all along, that the 

rime movers in this cruel persecution were the 

oung Men's Christian Association, that quintes- 
sence of the Christian Church, backed by the Ply- 
mouth" purse. 

1, You say in your reply to Mr. Kent: If. as we 
strongly suspect, she was the cuya of her own imagi- 
nation and the cunning instigation of Mr. Beecher’s 
private enemies, we should scout the plea of freedom 
of the press as a justification of her course," 

What under the sun has her being such a dupe to 
do with her imprisonment in Ludlow Street Jail, the 
excessive ball, and the erushing by the United States 
of an editor, male or female, in the defence of a “re 
vered citizen" ? 

2. You further say: “Unless the charges brought 
by Mrs. Woodhull are true, she is entitled to no syni- 
pathy from decent people, except so far as her victims 
were stuny to illegality by the venom of her pen.” 

Have you, Mr. Abbot, ever extended even that much 
of your sympathy to Mrs, Woodbull in the columns 
of Tur INDEX? 

3. “Lt has been claimed that Mr. Beecher's own let- 
ters would convict him. He has given public permis- 
sion to print them. Where are they?“ 

Well, here is richness! Are you so young as not to 
know that, but for the existence of such letters, Mrs. 
Woodhull would be in State Prison by this time and 
her paper suppressed? Thanks to the apathy of the 

ress (including Tun INDEX), the Young Men's 

ristinn Association came very near having it all 
their own way. But those letters are in safe hands, 
and Mrs, Woodhull undoubtedly ean afford to with- 
hold her reasons for not “publishing” them. The 
“conclusive proof" you nm waiting for will be forth- 
coming in due season, if needed, though not in con- 
nection with any “clamorous demand for pa ert 

In the mean time I should advise your subscribing 
to or exchanging with the Woodhull and Cluflin 
Weekly, and then to read the paper. If that does not 
convort vou feum the error of your ways aml you de- 
sire further testimony, the prisoner at the bar herself 
— no doubt answer any questions you may put to 

er. 

4. Mr. Austin Kent may rest easy tbat your silence 
does not fairly represent the general radical mind, 

Respeetfully, 
WERNER BOECKLIN. 

[Although not sure that the above was intended for 
publication, we conclude to publish it because it fairly 
holds us to account for our published words, To that, 
if properly done, we never object, leaving our readers 
to approve or condemn our utterances according to 
their own judgments. 

1, We justified none of the illegal proceedings 
against Mrs. Woodhull, but condemned her false 
prosecution (of course including the whole of it) in 
strong language. She ought to have been prosecuted 
for libel, not obscenity. Is ‘tan editor, male or fe 
male," such a precious or privileged being as to be 
entitled to assault the reputation of any citizen at 
pleasure without being held to account for it legally? 
What are the “United States" for, if not to defend 
every citizen, *revered" or unrevered? We can dis- 
pense with the government, if, like Humpty Dumpty 
in the policeman's jacket, it puts its hands in Its 
pockets and walks off whistling in the opposite direc- 
tion at the cry of "Murder!" 

2. Yes, in the article complained of, and also in 
another article a few weeks previous. 

3. We are not so “young” as to believe that Mrs. 
Woodhull would have withheld those letters three 
seconds, if she had had any to publish. That degree 
of youthfulness was left behind us when we were 
graduated from ankle-ties, and we do not expect to 
attain it agaln till we reach our second or third child- 
hood. Our correspondent's faith is enormous. 

4. Itis no matter whom our “silence” represents, 
Tt represents us, and that is enough. But we have 


been quite willing that Mr, Kent and Mr. Boecklin | 


should represent themselves also; and they cannot 
exceed us in reprobation of whatever Illegality, cruel- 
iy, or outrage has been practised upon Mrs. Wood- 
hull, Their sympathies, however, remind us of the 
little boy who, on being shown a pictare of Daniel in 
the lions’ den, studied it attentively for a while, and 
then piteously exclaimed: O mamma, see that poor 
little lion in the corner! He won't get any !"—Ep.] 


THE INDEX. 


THE LITTLENESS OF LIARS. 


In these days when lying and stealing are every- 
where esteemed a fine art, and are commended to the 
favor of the public by the 2 successes achieved 
through them by the highest officers of the State, 
and by the very primest of prime ministers of the 
Church, — — ed and reasserting the 
essential stupidity of dishonesty. 

Builders in thelr apprentices need to be reminded 
that there is a law of gravitation, waiting to be their 
friend and servant if they respect it, yet ready with 
its terrible resentments and revenges if they make it 
their enemy; that it will not do for them to pretend 
to build the walls of their structures perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon, or to make them seem so 
without being so; that it is not wisdom, nor great- 
ness, nor even &àmartnezs to neglect the law for a mo- 


; ment. 


So tlie workers in each department—the makers of 
cloth, of iron, furniture, ships—need to be reminded 
in and again that the ability of the artificer is 
shown Y the amount of truth, and not by the quan- 
tity of falsehood wrought into his work; that it is 
sheer impotence and not strength, fatulty and not sa- 
gacity, which would lead him to prefer no-things to 
things, and the rewards which fall to impostors rather 
than those which come to honest men. 

Ld the nes in —— will hear i x ad- 
monished that n a self-respect which springs 
out of it are really of some value,—indeed are of 
more value than stores full of merchandise, than 
bank vaults filled with gold, more than costly equi- 

or even than the homage and plaudits of men; 
and that, if they do not recognize this, it is from 
their lack of discernment and by reason of their frivo- 
lous or stolid minds, They will bear to be admon- 
ished that what is called greatness and honor, and by 
deceit and self-abasement is put upon the outside as a 
garment, is not genuine greatness and honor at all,— 
which are not put on from the outside as a cloak for 
one's hideousness, but which bloom out of one's 
character a« flowers from & hidden root, orshine from 
it as rays from the sun, 

And all those of both sexes who are ín danger of 
becoming Members of Con , or who wish to be, 
or President, or Vice-President, require to have it 
many times most impressively said to them that lying 
and stealing do not ornament a man or woman even 
in such positions, Even if one can put five or fifty 
thousand dollars into one's own pocket by we — 
still it will not pay. One is richer without it. An 
after one has accepted a bribe, if he can lie himself 
into the office of Vice-President, or keep himself in it 
by denying it, that also will not pay. The man is 
larger, more honorable, out of such office being true, 
than in it being false. The contractile power of un- 
truth is wonderful. The bulk of a liar is mere bloat, 
and he collapses by his lies as a distended bladder 
that Is pricked; while by truth one grows and great- 
ens, as the babe is developed in strength and stature 
by the milk of it« mother's breasts, ‘The Universe 

o is à mother, uud we are its nurslings, fed by its 
milk, which is the truths of it. Itis because we are 
silly, lacking in good sense, if we vault from these 
motherly anns, decline the nourishment provided for 
us, and adapted to the supply of all our wants, and 
insist on filling ourselves with the east wind, or with 
the husks that the swine do eat." 

And those who affect an ecclesiastical career—the 
candidates for holy orders" (so called)—need to be 
warned that there is nothing great or valuable at last 
but the truth; that the methods of a rich and pro- 
found nuture are candor and sincerity, not cunning 
devices and trickery; that not even to put out the 
fires of an Orthodox hell (and it would seem that the 
human race has suffered the severities of such a cli- 
mate long enough) is it manly to skulk in the shad- 
ows and angles of churches with one's hand fire- 
angle, and turn upon those flames, “on the sly,” 
unlimited jets of dilute rationalism,—affecting aston- 
ished innocence and absence of all design if discov- 
ered, and only confessing the truth when it can be 
done with impunity, if not with éclat. ‘Eternal 
burnings" are painful, no doubt, and the fumes of 
ignited brimstone not agreeable; but if we cannot 
vanquish them in a fair, stand-up fight like men, let 
us at least preserve our honor, and refuse all advan- 
tages gained by cowardice and treachery. The cause 
that cannot be gained by ingenuous valor and direct- 
negs of aim is not worth gaining; or, if it be, it is to be 
waited for. Let us hasten slowly. Hel! will not out- 
last ita usefulness. And it has been very useful as 
a terror to those dwelling in the rudiments of fear, 
and to the fearless as a symbol of the permanent ruin 
inherent in vice. Let us hold to it a little, till we can 
dismiss it without loss of self-respect. In this time, 
when all just distinctions are being obliterated, when 
the ingenuity of thieves and liars is rec zed and 
worshipped as genius, and *'gigantic frauds” as saints 
and redeemers of the human race, hell is needed as a 
“watering place" for those spiritual invalids and im- 
beciles who are depleted by their mendacities and 
sensualities, a place where they can go to refresh 
their minds (such as they are) and their memories 
(what is left of them), and If possible be brought back 
to their senses once more—to at least a suspicion, 
et apy to a partial perception, that Courage and 

ruth are solid and real, not myths of tradition, not 
a mirage or (—— drifting in the infinite inane. 

And the rank and file of those who feel called to 
exercise themselves periodically in ecclesiastical per- 
formances should have the help of all well-meaning 
me to extricate themselves from the notion that, 
y any obligetion which they can assume, they can 
at all be absolved from the obligations inherent in 
their constitutions to “quit themselves like men.” It 
should be announced to them that principles are 
more sacred than persons, even If those persons are 
the noblest and bravest; and that the worship of cow- 


ards and impostors is not ennobli 
that it is ip eraot e or — p semen 
any person from justice, ire wi 

others to create a E. 


è a party to his crime and Ma dite 


that this is an outrage upon themselves, upon theta’ 
That 
ition, sey 


for just what he is worth. Kindness to a eunt" 


— 2 is—erposure. No life can n 
renee le or 3 from. the light, and none 
can long continue. But to none 18! indi 

sable * the life of aman. To MN Md inier 
fogs and darkness is not mercy; 
taking sides with the obacure 
lurks within every one, 
minister concealment 


out blunting our sense of the quality and wo 
manhood, ie is not safe for us ta surrender a uten 
human rights to a complete sincerity, to an upright 
and ingenuous behavior, for the rights of a cat to 
prowl insidious —— the darkness of the night, 
seeking its prey, or to lavish its treacherous blandish- 
ments for favors and fondlings, and purr out jù 
transient gratitudes and evanescent affections or ik 
canting sanctimonies. Nothing can reimburse ope 
for the aurrender of his inalienable rights to the very 
substance of his manhood, Oceans of even the 
blandest religio- sentimental tea — ablutions and 
drenchings with it—boundless superficies of sweet 
ened eloquence—and prayers, of volume and fervor 
to sweat a salamander, cannot repay one for forget- 
ting, for a moment, that the only magnitude and 
gravitude at last is the Truth. Vox. 


A LETTER FROM MR. TOWNE, 


Mv DEAR ABROT:—You make a number of mi 
takes in commenting on my letter of A nd, 
ublished in THE INDEX of the 23d. I you that 
y "being an extreme radical" I only meant 
such tothe public. Why cM meaning? It 
is not an impossible one, even If the other was natu- 
tally suggested to you. Nor does what I said imply 
that I “prize a reputation for ‘Orthodoxy.’ I said 
truly that 1 had not claimed to be an extreme radical, 
but had been “much more disposed to claim that 1 
was really orthodox or evangelical in the true nae,” 
I bave been so disposed, from first to last, not became 
I wanted a reputation for Orthodoxy, but because! 
believed myself faithful to the very truth of ideal 
Christianity, the purest and deepest truth contained in 
the teaching of Jesus and Paul, “Orthodoxy” simply 
is, has been, and will be always perfuctly hateful to 
my faith. But orthodox, or correct in Christian faith, 
in the true sense, or according to the real truth d 
Christ, I have believed myself to be. You think this 
should suggest that I have "a disposition to retum to 
the bosom of Orthodoxy.” and that I am unconsewus 
ly “drifting back towards the church which excom 
municated" me, and am “surely tending back towards 
the church of evangeliealism" of the common sort, 
I am sorry you cannot discriminate more justly. My 
position i* one of demamiing di Orthodoxy an entire 
change, from the customary Orthodox way of faith to 
a wholly new and really true way of faith. I have 
already lived to see this change largely and thoroughly 
prepared for, and within ten years J expect W see, not 
myself turned baek to old Orthodoxy, but many 
Orthodox churches brought forward to à CI 
charity and communion 22 — 19 res M 
will be ible to me; yes, and to you 
tinue tan honest lover of truth and goodness. Te would 
not please me to be received into any common — 
dox fellowship—any for instance which would not 
as hospitable to you as tome—but it would re me, 
and even now is pleasing me, to see an ae 
whose single law says, ‘We be all brethren; let us love 
one another." If that is “tending back,” do tell ~ 
what tending forward is. I worked out my amen A 
body of beliefs before 1860, and 1 have nnt modi M 
in a single particular. I did, indeed, break out 
Examiner with the exaggeration of vehement d 12 
very much I think as Jesus did when he said topera 
fervent faith in him asa Jew-Messiah, "Get. thee — 
hind me, Satan," and the Peters’ of the — in 
naturally set me down as a kind of anti-christ; ring 
my own mind I was all the time holdi perl d T 
a distinet faith in God in Chriat, an p ll 
believed exactly conformed to the deepest * e 
ideas of Jesus and Paul, And havingex Jar 
theistic and humane passion against the — 4 
Messiah Christ which Jesus ia made by pop found f 
ing of the New Testament, I have — » - 
natural and necessary ta bring forward the a 
sitive elements of my faith, especially as 186 nme 
In the Orthodox ranks ready to consider and by ro 
what I want to say, aud as you and those his M elie- 
your plans and policy, and others of like * 
where, are earnestly moving in what seems y recto. 
has always seemed to me, an entirely wrong hement 
I made some mistakes in the haste and 5 * 
with which I produced the Examiner, and Jom am go 
to abide by the letter of that publication: Mi s. wif 
more disposed to make terms, or mcept en 
even Unitarian Orthodoxy, than I was —— Unitarian 
worked together for perfect liberty in —— 
ranks. 1 shall keep all the place Jews and open 
Unitarians, and shall get all the kindness Am nalista 
and free fellowship 1 can out of the Con Enr for one 
and others called Orthodox ; but I 1 poke 
momentthink of putting my neck 
ic Ee? 


i I 
* A 


any kind of dogma. It i» av 
of any man at all acholarly and thoughtful that he is 
going back into common Orthodoxy, a form of falth 
which nearly all the people that know anything are 
rapidly and thoroughly getting ont of. I Have beard 
doctrine, in some one point exactly identical with 
mine, from the pulpit of the old Centre Church in 
New Haven (it was atonement by self-sacrifice), and 
from the pulpit once occupied in this town by Jona- 
than Edwards (it was that the great work or mission 
of Jesus was to teach God's fatherhood nnd we all 
brothers under it); and the next step will be to let me 
preach such things in such pulpits myself. It is In 
thst way, and in no other, that I pürpose to have 
Orthodox fellowsh!p. 

Your remarks on faith and ideas I must leave to 
another letter. Let me heartily congratulate you on 
getting to Boston, and wish p all success in your 
new departure, [am cordially yours, 

EnwARD C. TOWNE, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Sept. 1, 1873. 

— — — — 
WHICH SHALL WE BELIEVE? 


grave charge to say 


All men are children of God; but Jesns of Nazareth 
ia claimed to be his only “begotten” son. This claim 
is confidently and constantly made by the clergy, who 
cite, in maintenance of it, well-known statements of 
the evangelists Matthew and Luke, whose testimony 
they represent to be decisive of the point in question. 
Since, however, both these authors make other state- 


ts bearing strongly in the p ite di i 
ec s y^ ppo rection; 1$. | at facts and allusions which would have 


seems worth while to take a connected view of these, 
jally as our clerical teachers have for some reason 
let them paas without comment. 

There seems to be no doubt that Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, was descended from the Heirew Ki 
David. Luke expressly says (il. 4.) that “he was o 
the 2 mi lin oak 8 Cid ordi both Matthew 
and e give genealogical tables a Joseph to 
have been a Tineal descendant of David. TN 4 

The pedigree given by Matthew begins with Abra- 
bam, s to David and his son Solomon, and 
enda with Joseph, adding a statement that the wife of 
Joseph waa the mother of Jesus. Singularly, how- 
ever, this same document is entitled by the author 
“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the aon 
of David." Now, since the genealogical table closes 
with Joseph, it shows no descent of Jesus from David 
unless Joseph was the father of Jesus. If Jesus was 
begotten by the Holy Ghost and not by Joseph, as 
Matthew's next paragraph declares, the genealogy 
shows nothing about a descent of Jesua from David; 
and on this last supposition, the title of the gencalogi- 
cal table is erroneous, It is really the book of the 
generation of Joseph, the son of David, but it shows 
no descent of Jesus from David, 

The pedigree given by Luke proceeds in the o pe 
site direction, beginning with Joseph instead of — ng 
with him, and mentioning & popular supposition that 
Jesus was his son. Joseph is traced to David (rough 


Nathan instead of Solomon) and thus Joseph's Davidie | 


origin is again established, and Ais children may prop- 
erly claim such high descent. But if Jesus was not 
the son of Joseph, this pedigree bas nothing to do 
with him, and gives no aupport to the claim that Ae 
sid uc Uk A ie a , the very para- 
grap! ng Luke's ogical table declares 
that the Holy Ghost visibly descended upon Jesus 
from heaven, with the audible tentimony Thou 
art my beloved son." Unless, then, the Hol 
was a son of Dayid, this account gives no evidence of 
a descent of Jesus from David. 

Passing now from the Davidic theory, let us see if 
Luke's narrative throughout is In accordance with the 
idea of & supernatural conception of Jesus. Does 
Luke himself never represent him as the son of Jo- 


seph? 

Ls; 8 the interview of Joseph and Mi 
with Simeon in the Temple, = (ii, 27, 28.) that it 
look place “when the parents brought in the child 
Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the law," 

Again, Luke, describing the famous interview of 
the child Jesus with the doctors in the Temple, tells 
us (il, 41.) that “Aix parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the passover. 

Whom does the evangellat mean, what two nos 
when be thus twice speaks of the parents“ oi Jesus? 

But we have yet stronger testimony. Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, was the one person in the world best 
n to know who his father was; and ae has 

us that it was Joseph, if the testimony of Luke is 
to be relied on. 

Joseph and Mary missed thelr son after one of their 
visita to Jerusalem, and returning to that city found 


"Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? be- 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing." 
— to Luke, Mary, speaking to Jesus In the 
— Joseph, calla the latter the father of the 
ormer. Could D l pomini have done so if "the an- 
gel Gabriel" had re ly announced to her a supernat- 
ural conception presently to take pes. which she 
a foun verified by the factg-and if “the angel of 
Lord“ had really announced the same fact to Jo- 
tph, when he was about to repudiate Mary on ac- 
— of her ante-nuptlal pregnancy? It ia simply 
e possible that such things could be forgotten or ig- 
22 If Mary, speaking to Jesus in the presence of 
p sealed the latter his father, of course hé waa 


Moreover, no supposition but thia can reasonably ex- 
fiain some other statements made in the same e ter 
by Luke, Ho tells us (v. 32.) that Joseph and Mary 
det elled” when Simeon spoke of the child Jesus as 
X long expected consolation of Israel. Why did 

ary marvel, if such a supernatural message, followed 

mee a supernatural fact, had really come to her? 
€ had really found herself. with child in advance 


ee — 


Ghost 


| 


; opinion, and, running up 


THE INDEX. 


of any natural possibility of such event, and after the 
assurance, by an angel, that it was supernatural, could 
she have been surprised at finding that child acknowl- 
edged as the Messiah? And Joseph, if he had relin- 
quished his suspicion of his wife uot Joug before only 
on angelie assurance that her child was divinely be- 
Kotten, would he have marvelled when & venerable 
prophet welcomed that child as the salvation of Israel, 
thus vindicating both the mother and the angelic 
messengers ? 

Again: when, twelve years later, the child Jesus 
was found with the doctors in the Temple, and, being 
asked by his parents why he had caused them aa 
much sorrow and solicitude, re lied, '*Wist ye not that 
I must be about my father's business ?“ Luke tells 
us, „They understood. not the saying which he spake 
unto them.“ Amazing! If Joseph had known himself 
not to be the father of his wife's child, and had been 
Angelically assured that this child was of peculiar and 
unprecedented origin, having been tten by God 
himself, he would have understood th mention, b 
the child, of a different Father, Still more emphatl- 
cally would M have understood it. No wonder 
would be incredible to them in the case of a child so 
announced and s0 born. 

The statements of Luke then, with regurd to Jesus, 
are incompatible with each other, and some of them 
are acer ptible with the narrative of Matthew. 
Which of the opposing theories ure we to believe? 

It seems to me that Mary'e direct testimony that 
Joseph was the father, combined with the strong col- 
lateral evidence of her surprise, and Joseph's surprise, 
en perfect- 
I7 intelligible on the supernatural theory, must settle 
question, Moreover, If this view he accepted, 
Jesus was vA born “in the line of David," n mat- 
ter which hia b hers seem to have thought very 
important, but which finds no evidence on the super- 
natural theory. C. K. L3 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


o THE E R M Tae INDEX :—À constant read- 
ar of your valuable little paper, subscribing through 
one of our local dewsdealem I have been greatly edi- 
fied in reading the many learned and ably-written com- 
munications; aud have admired the absolute freedom 
with which Jew and Gentile, bond and free, have 
mingled in the search after Truth. Cirrumseribed in 
thought and action by circumstances tly beyond 
my control, Nicodemus-like 1 have s afar off and 
watched with breathless interest your little vessel as it 
sailed out upon the stormy, dangerous sea of public 
the flag of Liberty, engaged 


ë well-equipped Orthodox men-of-war as they cruised 


' around endeavoring to sink every craft not flying the 


Hag of their idol. Allow me to express my extreme 
admiration at the skill and success with which you 
have met the enemy, and compelled respect where 


| they confidently expected to crush and annihilate, 


I have been M) penes and pleased, in turn, 
at the wide nnd wonderful range of thought, the di- 
verse and directly opposite views, yet all seeking, 
striving, aiming, to reach the one final end, Heaven or 
Nirvana, and solve the problem of life and our rela- 
tion to the Universe, What individual, endowed with 


| reason and thoughta beyond this grovelling world,— 


“But must Inquire—What hand behind the scene, 
What arm almighty, put these wheeling globes 

In motlon, and wound up the vast machine? 

Who rounded In his palm these npacious orba ? 
Who bowl'd thein flaming thro' the dark profound, 
Num'rous as glittering gems of morning dew, 

Or ears from populons cities in a blaze, 

And set the bosom of old nigbt on fire? 

Who marshals this bright host? enrolls thelr names? 
Appoints their post, their marches, and returns, 
Punctual at stated periods?" 


What soul, thus viewing, but must be bowed down 


| in mute adoration In the presence of the Infinite One, 


and longingly exclaim, "Teach me my days to num- 
ber, and apply my trembling heart to wisdom." Oft 
have I felt the impulse to join the increasing throng 
of your communicants; but a senae of my unfitness 
to appear among auch able writers has restrained me, 
until “R. P. H.” touched the chord responsive In his 
truthful, able article on the “Quakers and Inner 


Light.” 
Fhe uskers, or, more d proper , the "Society of 
Friends," have fatrly earned the admiration and grat- 


itude of the whole world for their noble protest 


against ecclesiastical Intolerance and bi , and their 
meekly, heroically borne sufferings In cause of re- 
ligious liberty. n fact, we owe almost solely to Fox, 


Penn, and their compatriota, the enforced acknowledg- 
ment of "Liberty of Conscience," —enforced, not 
the sword or at the cannon's mouth, but . 
shame at the sufferings of these peaceful, holy people, 


—martyrs for righteousness’ sake,— its glori- 
ous logical conclusion in our country, of “equal 
righte of all men to life, liberty, the pursuit of 


happiness,” 

et Fox, while proclaiming his famous “Mind the 
Light," and subordinating all authority to the “voice 
of God“ in his own soul, ually, like all preceding 
Reformers, to sbri io very liberty he pro- 
claimed, and ed a Discipline" which, while far 
in advance of his age, and X a far higher prac- 
tical life than any laws or exhortations since the days 
of Jesus of Nazareth, atill practically denied the free- 
dom affirmed, and damani submission and obedi- 
ence to the Society and thle Discipline. 

This anomalous position, as time rolled on, brought 
about many conflicta of opinion. The breach - 
ually but constantly widened until in the year 1828 & 
final separation boot, — pal sgh pa a erue of 
feeling; the society divi nto two s or pi 
the HGichedar and “Hicksite.” "TheOrthodoz rigid 
disciplinarians, acknowledged the supreme authority 
of the Bible, accepted Jesus aa their Lord and Savior 
through the vicarious atonement, and disowned the 
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followers of Elias Hicks, who, like Fox, again proclaim- 
ed the supreme authority of the “Inner Light,” that 
is, strict obedience to the voice of Truth in their own 
soul. Of course, this leaves a wide margin for diver- 
sity of opinion, reaching from mild evangelical to ul- 
tra-radical. The Orthodox, with the old leaven work- 
ing in them, have divided and subdivided, and are 
about at one with the Methodists. The Hicksites“ 
have retained their unity and organization intact; yet, 
asa member, I have been made to mourn over their 
degeneracy, and ual descent into a formalism 
and sectarianism almost as rigid as that they so much 
abhor in other societies, 

The time has arrived which, as friend Hallowell 
truly says, must decide whether they will advance with 
the world’s advance, accept the logic of events, and 
on in their glorious and divine mission—or dig their 
own grave, Hut Truth never dies; and profiting by 
the experience of the past, the Soclety has nwakened 
to the perils of its present position, and is busily en- 

, through its ardent workers, in removing the 
encrustations of time and tradition; and will ere long 
rise purified and regenerated, and shine as asun in the 
increasing darkness now enshrouding the world, 
While the Free Religious Society acknowledge and 
endeavor*o develop the nobility of all mankind,—the 
Society of Friends, as I conceive, rise higher, and pro- 
claim the Divinity in all mankind. As Weiss says: 
“There is the within us, and the God without; 
they twain must become one flesh. Father and Moth- 
er of the old life must be pepe deserted for the 
marriages of the soul." Your society still clings to 
one of the most objectionable and dan us elementa 
of sectarianism, sooner nr later producing spiritual 
desth,—a paid ministry. With us, every individual, 
man or woman, is prophet, priest, and 8 as they 
may feel called to the Various duties. Von seem to be 
searching only in the works of creation to find and 
know God. e believe that, while we should know 
the lawa of Nature and of creation, yet it [s alone in 
the Individual soul that we can find and know truly 
the Infinite One. You still have titles, leading, gen- 
erally, to class distinctions, complimentary to wealth, 
intellect, or position in society, such as Reverend, Esq., 
Ke. We abjure all titles, and bold that all men are 
equal, to be recognized only by thelr intrinsic merits, 
and not by titles merely complimentary. You seem 
to cultivate almost exclusively the intellectual to the 
entire exclusion of the emotional. We believe that 
God is love, the emotional preceding the intelleetunl, 
the twain. love and wisdom, becoming one flesh that 
the human may become divine, Finally, we believe 
God to be that Omnipresent Spirit, in all, through all, 
above all; whose attributes are expressed In love, wis- 
dorm, purity, perfection; and that man in his spiritual 
nature should faithfully reflect the image of his erea- 
tor,—this image, the fruit of the Indwelling Spirit, 
being expressed in practical life by “love, joy, t 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, Eases PM The sun is obscured by the 
clouds in the sky while the storm rages, the thander 
rolls and the lightning spreads terror, destruction and 
death In its path, until the equilibrium of Nature is 
restored, when it n shines forth with renewed 
brilliancy; so the pride and vanity and lusts and pas- 
sions of our lower nature have been and are the clouds 
which obscure the sun of righteousness, 

T have not made these distinctions in a carping or 
unfriendly spirit, but to give you a reason for the hope 
that is in us,—that animates our Society generally. I 
fully recognize the grandeur of your aim and the sln- 
cerity of your purpose; and humbly hope that each 
and all may be faithful to the “Inner Light" and live 
nobly, diy, the life that God has given them, 

10 the love of Truth, your sincere friend, 
BEN, E, HoPKINM, 
CINCINNATI. 


PROF. BLANCHARD has a rabid article in a late 
number of the Cynorure on the heresy of Deism, that. 
ia only too visible to his eyes among the great lights 
of Congregationalisim, the Church at large, and the 
religious weeklies. The Masonic lodges, he considers, 
are mostly responsible for this terrible state of affairs. 
Basing the Masouic organization on the religion held 
by all men in common, and branding as bigots all who 

ere to one Mediator between God and man," and 
who reject al) others as spurious, diffused as they are 
thro every community, they are slowly making- 
the theology of the lodge the doctrine of the Church. 
And thle is his Indictment of some of the most prom- 
inent of the religious press; The Advance rejecta the 
Bible from schools; assents to the omission of God's 
name from the constitution. It insists on the same 
amusement for worldling and Christian, It aneers at 
the Puritans as "Jewish." It denies the law of the 
Sabbath. It advocates priest-days from the popleh 
calendar, — which our father’s abhorred. d, 
h ita editor (Dr. Patton) complains in private 

that he la misunderstood and misstated in his notori- 
ous article . licensing common brothels and 
their whoredoms in St. Loule, he has not explained 
wherein he was misstated or misunderstood! And 
this, be it remembered, is the paper which was to 
five us relief from the looseness of the Independent ! 

8 Christian Union has for its managing-editor a 
man who denies that Christ was concelved by mira- 
cle; thus making him the illegitimate son of a seduced 

rl, — who rejecta, as spurious, all the oth- 
er miracles of the New Testament. And the Boston 
Conyreqationaliat, besides ſruternizing with and fel- 
lowshipping the above named papers, condemns, as 
does the Independent, Christian Union, and Interior, 
the Aurora Association for refusing to license M. R. 
Peck, who declared to us in plain, direct terma that 
he would not quit his Masonic lodge iu St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., even though the refusal compelled him ‘to 
change all bis plans of life," which, he told us, were 
the Gospel ministry and foreign missions. 
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MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD.— 
The Spectator, in its notice of M. 
Pouchet’s work, The Universe, says: 
“Man generally flatters himself that his 
anatomy is about the highest effort of 
Divine skill; yet that of the insect is far 
more complicated. No poron of our 
organism can cumpare wit the proboscis 
of the common fly. Man can boast 370 
muscles. Lyonet, who spent his whole 
life in watching a single species of cater- 
pillar, discovered in it 4,000, The com- 
mon fly has 8,000 eyes and certain but- 
terflies 22,000, M. Pouchet treats it as 
an established fact that so fine are the 
sensory organs of ants, that they con- 
verse by means of their antenum. Con- 
sequently the strength and activity of 
insects far s ours in proportion. 
In the whole fleld of natural science 
there is nothing more sto than 
the number of times a fly can flap his 
wings in a second, As the fly passes 
through space at the rate of six feet in a 
— it must in that point of time 
vibrate its wings five or six hundred 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Ahbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 


Half Hour Recreations in 
Popular Science, 
EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 


nnd “Modern Principles." M2. CHARLES | The growing demand in this country for 


DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but suure- 
quently authorized to be used; “I haye now 
read "TRUTH FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2,—Fear of the Living God, by O. 


B. Frotbingbam, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 eoples 50 centa, 


times. But in rapid flight we are re- | No, 3—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 


quired to believe that 3, is a moderate 
estimate, The mind is stupefied if it at- 
tempts to realize these results. 


A QUAINT old gentleman, of an active, 
stirriag de osition, had a man who was 
at work in his garden who was quite the 


Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfet- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1,00. 


reverse. Jones,“ said he, "did you] No.4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 


ever see n snail?" “Certainly,” said 
Jones.  '"Then," said the old man, 
“you must have met him, for you could 
never have overtaken him.'" 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August 8, 1872, I contracted fot the two 
best advertising pages of THE INDEX for the 
current year. “No advertisements objec- 
tionable to the editor to be taken." 
terms apply to 

ASA K. BUTTS, 36 Dey 8t., New York. 

No improper ndverti«ements, no advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, WU be hereafter admitted into THE 
INDEX, All ad 
this date will be allowed to run tbeir time, 
No cuts admitted. h 

Tas IxpEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 

TOLEDO O., June 21, 1873. 


A Radical Preacher Wanted. 


The Free Religlous Society of New Milford, 
A., will require the service» of a thoroughly 
Radical preacher about the middle of next 


P 
October. 
Apply to J. S. THOMSON, 
New Milford, Pa. 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to M inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," is out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be fllled st present, But 
itis Intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra charge as 
soon as reprinted. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


E. Abbot, ls an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Intereating Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coples $1.00. 


No. 6.—"*God in the Constitution,” hy 


Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unlt- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


oF No. G. — % The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 


bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 centa; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


yertisements aecepted before | No. T—**Compulsory Education,” by 


F.E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 1 centa, 


No. &.—Fhe Present Heaven, by O. B. 


Frothingham, treats of a subject that lu- 
terest everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
centa; 12 coplea 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 


T. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 coples 50 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 


anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution ta any one 
who will distribute u, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred copies. 


No 11.—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 


GOOD PHOTOGR APHS _ bot, attempts to show the real influence of 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Inchuling 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


T. W. HIGGINSOX, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


modern science upon the iden of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples 81.00. 


No. J. In Homanlam Real Christians 


ity? Two essays by Prancis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbor. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1i.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 


Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Prier, 
G cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Are now for «ale nt the ofllee of THE INDEX, | No. 4.— A Study of Religion: The 


and will be malled. postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
raphe, $1.00. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


Tit beautiful engravings of Birds in Avil- 
tule cost hundreds of dollars, nnd the fuo 
AnA instrüctive descriptions many weoka of 
labor. Every family ought to have ít, For 
sale by all booksellers and toy-denlers, or 
vont, post-pald, on receipt of &eventy-füve 
vents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass, 

“An excellent addition to our home amuse- 
menta." — Christian Union. 


Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular dériva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 1 
of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- i 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, | 
nnd independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 
THE INDEX, ! TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston, Mass, 


Books on popular science encourages the edi- 
tor and pulifishers to issue this series of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of tha most 
popular scientific writers. 


250 per Part; 82.50 for 12 consecutive Parts. 


No.1, Strange Discoverien Henpecting 
the Aurora and Becont Solar Re- 
rw nme By Richard A. Proctor, F. B. 


No.2 The Crantal Affinities of Man 


and the ca owe By Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, of Berlin, author of “Cellular Path- 
ology." Fully illustrated, 


No. Spectrum Analysis 
and its Uses to Sclence Illustrated. 
colored plate and several wood cuts, 


No.4, Spectrum Analysts eee e 
shaving. its Application in Microscopic: 
Research and to Discoveries of the Physica) 
Constitution and Movements of the Heav- 
enly Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins and oth- 
ers. j 


laine: 
Wi e 


No. 6. Nebn Moetecoric Showers, and 
Cometa, 1e, ney 


No, 6. Unconscious Action of the 
Brain and Epidemic Delustons, By 
Dr. C nter, author of “The Microscope 
and ita Revelations," “Human Physiology,” 


&c. 
Ne 7. The Geology of the Stars. Ay 
ren- 


Prof. A. Winchell, of the Untverait 
michigan: author of “Sketches of 
ion." 


The Unity of Natural Phe- 
nomena, 
An Introduction to the Study q 
THE FORCES OF NATURE. 
Being en popular explanation of the latest 
discoveries in the domain of Natural Sei- 
ence, including the “Correlation of Forces," 
“Mode of Motion,” "Force of Gravity," 


and “Mutual Controvertibility of the Forces 
of Nature." 


From the French of Emile Sager. 
WITH NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION 
BY PROF. T. F. MOSES, 


OF URBANA UNIVERSITY. 
1 vol, crown, Bvo, $1.50. 


“In this charming treatise, M. Emile Salgey 
gives a very lucid account of the latest mode 
of speculating on the Physical Facts of the 
Universe. Itis a mode which may be de- 
seribed as bringing ali the resources af mod- 
ern tothe proof of the fact that the hu- 
man mind is Incapable of any Intelligible con- 
pepado of physical facts which does not re- 
solve itself into matter and motion, There 
is in fact but one science under many names 
and that aclence ls mechanics. Atome, an 
the laws which regulate their movementa— 
this is al our material universe." — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

rhe above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 36 Doy Street, 
New York. 


Standard Liberal Works. 


For ale by A. K. BUTTS, 30 DEY STREET, 
New Your, 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO 
HOLD PROPERTY, aire Hertell's = 
ment ín the House of sembly of the 
State of New York, in the session of 1837, 
in support of the W to restore to married 
women "The Right of Property." Repub- 
lished by order of the will of Mrs. Barbara 
Amelia Hertell, 1867. Price, 20 cents. 


WAT TYLER; a Dramatic Poem in three 
f By Robert Southey, Esq. Price, 20 
cen 


THE DIEGESIS; belng a Discovery of the 
rigin, Evidences, and Enrly History of 
Christianity, never yet before or elsewhere 
se fully and faithfully set forth. By Rey, 

* Robert Taylor, This work was written by 
Mr. Taylor while serving a term in Oakhaty 
(Eni) Jal, where he was imprisoned for 
asphemy, It contains 440 pages, octavo, 
and is considered unanswerable as to argu- 
ments or facts. Price, $2.00; postage, 2 
cents. 

THE DEVIL'S PULTIT— By Rev. Robert 
Taylor—with n sketch of the Anthior's Life 
—contalniug Sermons on the following 
subjects;—The Star of Bethlehem, John 
the Baptist, Raising the Devil! The Unjust 
Judge, Virg» Daritura, St. Peter, Judas 
Tsenriot Vindicated, St. Thomas, St. James, 
anl St. John—the Sous of Thunder, The 
Crucifixion of Christ, the Cup of Salvation, 
Lectures on Free Masonry, The Holy 
Ghost, St. Philip, St. Matthew, The Re- 
deemer, Price, $2.00; postage 20 vents. 

ASTRO-THEOLOGICAL LECTURES — By 
Rev. Robert Taylor, Contalaing the follow- 
ing Leetures:—Helief not the Sufey Side, 
The Resurrection of Lazarus, the Unjust 
Steward, The Devil, The Rich Man and 
Lazarus, The Day of Temptation in the 
Wilderness, Ahab, or the Lying Spirit, The 
Fall of Man, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Mel- 
chiser The Lord, Moses, The Twelve 
Patriarchs, Who iè the Lord? Exodus, 
Aaron, Mirlam. Price, $2.00; postage, 20 
cents, 

THE SYNTAGMA—By Rev. Robert Taylor, 
author of the *Diegesis," "Devil's Pulpit,” 
"Astro-Theologieal Sermons," ete. Price, 
incluiling postage, 81,00. 

THE INFIDEL'S OR INQUIRER'S TEXT- 
BOOK. Belng the substance of 13 Lectures 
on the Bible, pr Robert Cooper. Price 
81.50; postage, 16 cents. 


————— 
Standard Liberat Work, 


For vale by A, 
New Yong) ^ E BUTTS, 3 pr gurt, 


THE PHILOSOP. 
Voltaire. Tenth Amerie pua 8 


E S76 large ena, 
ce, $5. engra) 
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ly so much as 


HELVETIUS; or, Th 
Briten of Mature. Transient Es 
nch. Price, M cents; postage, 4 tend. 


THE DIVINE AND MORAL Wi 
PLATO — Translated from the ae z 
Greek; with Introductory Dis 
and Notes. First American from the rb 
London edition, carefully revised and tor. 
rected. Price, lacluding postage, $23). 


HISTORY OF M AARON, J 
and others, deduced from a Warn e rd 
Bible. Also, remarks on the Morals of the 
Old and New Testament, and some of 
the Ancient Philosophers. By J. M. Dor- 
sey. Price, 75 cents; postage, 17 cents, 


HISTORY OF ALL CHRISTIAN SECTS and 
Denominations—their Origin, Tei and 
Conditions. By Jobo Evans, LL, D. 
Price, $1.00; postage, 16 cents. 


ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP OF THE 
ANCIENTS. By G. Vale, Price, & cente, 
postage, 2 cents. 


STUDYING THE BIBLE; or, Brief Crit 
clam on rome of the principal Seri 
Texts. By Elmina Drake Slenker. 
15 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


MORAL PHYSIOLOGY— Plain Treatie ou 
Population, By Robert Dale Owen, Ths 
work is Ulustrated with a Frontispiece. 
Price, including postage, 68 cents. 


TALLEYRAND'S LETTER TO POPE TIUS 
VII.—Translated from the French into 
Portuguese by D. J. Monteiro, and {rom 
Portuguese into English by H. D. Robis- 
son. iuh a Memoir of the Author. Price, 
50 cents. 


HALF-HOURS WITH SOME ANCIENT 
AND MODERN CELEBRATED FREE. 
THINKEHS:—Thomus Hobbes, Lord Bol- 


ingbroke, Condorcet, Spinoza, Anthony 
Collina, Dex Cartes, M. de Valtaire, John 
Volney, Charles Bloust, 


Toland, Compt de 
Pere Bysuhe Shelley, Claude Arian Here 
tius, Grances Wright e Faces 
Zeno, Matthew Tindal, David Hume, Dt. 
Thomas Burnet, Thomax Paine, Baptiste de 
Miraband, Baron D'Holbach, oven De 
lor, Joseph Barker. By "Iconoclast, 
lins and Watts. Price, T5 centa; pustags, 
16 cents. 


COOPER'S LECTURES ON THE 80UL-ls 
which the doctrine of Immurtallty ts ue 
iously and philosophically considered, 
ds a work of vast importance to those who 
look on this life aa only a state of probe 
tion. Price, 75 cents; postage, 12 cents. 


CLASSIFIED BIBLICAL EXTRACTS; ot, 
The Holy Scriptures Analyzed- 10 
tont stone, ‘absurdities, and immoral 
ties. Price, D cents, 


AN TURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Y Heavy George Atkinson, POS, sat 
Harriet Martineau. Price, full gilt, $i. 5 
postage, 16 cents. Cloth, $1.25; postage, 

centa. 
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UEEN MAB, with Notes By Percy 
O heey, Price, 75 centa. sik: 
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| Pnllanthroplata, at Tammany 
Fa. York. Price, 78 n. postage, 16 v: 
LETTERS TO THE CATHOLIC BISHO ie 
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Ere ace y y an Independent Irishman 
Price, Ib cents. 
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1$ cents, 
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TX. KING & CO. 14 Murray street. New York. 
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e Greatest Luxury in the World!” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos. Ai and 83 Columbia Haighta, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THREE MINUTES' WALK FROM FULTON 
FERRY. 


Separate Department for Ladies. 
OPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


White the Turkiah Bath has established itself 
elegant and refined luxury, ite great ten- 
tuvu ita power aa a remedia) agent, 
First chan id board for those deatring 
s foun in the Institution, Address 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD M. D. 
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The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


fallacies concerning this question 
have bad no more honest and fearless expo- 
aibon than ia given us in thla handsome pam- 
phlet. Mr. Underwood has treated this mo- 
mantous theme with dignum candor, and 
„vet with that vigor w. leh has made 
o popular on the platform among the 
Liberals of the West. Nor does he lack in 
erndition. He {a profuse In quotations from 
standard histories, largely Christian, and 
sbows concisely but clearly from their own 
what a drag upon civilization that 
sropendous fanaticisin bas been. 
la 
dress 


r covers; single copies, 25 cta. Ad- 
e publisber, 


4% R. RUTTS, 36 Doy Btree', N. X. 
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A Nobile Life Portrayed. 


New and Enlarged Edition of HORACE 
GREELEY'S A BIOGRAPHY, with Ap- 
pendix containing Memoir of his loter 
and Death, and the best of his famous = 
palgn Speeches. 

e last and best Portrait of him ever pub- 
lished, representing him aa he appeared in the 

The great call for Mr. Greeley's Autoblog- 
taphy, and also for some more permanent 
record of the wonderful intellectual display 
which he made during his Eastern and West- 
em tours in the Presidential Compaign of 
1872, have lex to the issue of a new edition of 
the Antoblograph „with a very large Appen- 
dix continui ng story of his life to the 
end, reproducing the more striking and fug- 

tive of his many admirable and brilliant 
apai speeches, nnd concluding with an 
exhaustive and admirsble analysis of the 
Junges f. originali, eget: by the Hon. 
James S. Pike, ex-United States Minister to 
the Hague. There is, besides, a pretty com- 
plete collection of Mr. Greeley's 
ous Writings, Including among others his 
famous controversy with Robert Dale Owen 
on Marringe and Divorce. 

Price, handsomely bound ſu cloth, with two 
Portraits, $3, Sent by matl on receipt of 
price, Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


A Library for Fifty Cents. 


With illustrations. — Literature, Art, Sci- 
ence, and History. — The Tribune Extra 
Sheets containing 

Lecture Extra, No. 1 — Illustrnted.— Tyn- 
dsil’s eix Lectures on Light. 

Lecture Extra, No. 2—Beecher's Compul- 
sory Education; Field'a Masters of the Bitu- 
ation; Phillips's Lost Arts; Bellows'4 Ia 
There a God? Mark Twaln's Sandwich 
Inland Letters, 

Lecture Extra, No. 3—illuntrated.— Prof. 
Wildera Brain and Mind; Prof. Barker's 
Chemical Discoveries of the Spectroscope; 
Prof. Young's Astronomical Conquesta; 
Prof, Young’s Present Knowledge of the Sun, | 

Lecture ta, No, 4 — Bix renn 
Studies, by John Weiss; Seven Art Studies, 
National Academy Courre; Parton's Pilgrim 
Fathers as Men of Bualness; Bret Harte's 
Argonauts of '49. 

Lecture Extra, No. 6—Illustrated.—Three 
Lectures by Prof. Louis Elsberg, on Sound 
and Hearing, Voice and Speech, and The Ex- 
planation of Murical Harmony; Prof. Benj. 

illiman'r Deep Placer Mining in California; 
Dr. R. W. Raymond on The Seven Senses; 
Parke Godwin on True and False Sclence; 
Prot E. L. Youmans on The Limits of Sci- 


Lecture Extra, No. 8— Beecher’s Seven 
Lectures for Minlaters: Thoughts for Minis- 
Her Thou hta upon Prayer—Prayer-Meet- 
112 As lt The ideal Prayer-Meetin 

usie in Churches—Soclety in the Churc 
The Fingers of the Church, 

ure Extra, No T1—Beecher's concluding 

h iret: Revivals In the Church—Religious 
Wakenings—Thoughta on Revivals—A Re- 
Experience, Also, "The Moravian 

urch, by de Schweinitz; “Creed State- 
Menu, by Thomas Starr King; “The Death 
ec by Hover, and à “History of Secta- 

u Appropriations," 

y Lecture tra, No. 8—The Method of Crea- 
— Twelve Lectures by Prof. Agaaslz, con- 
the ing Animal Life. o, à description of 
Rocky onderful Fossils diacovered in the 
dition, eine by the Yale Collece xpe- 


Eight xtra Sheets, containing over 00 
Piller Let 102 Engravings, and Crenit Mo- 
Ada e rr 50 cent, 


TRIBUNE, New York. 


ellane- 


Real Estate Securities, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent. interest, or 
INVESTMENTS IN REAL ESTATE, 
XN CHICAGO AND VICINITY, 
tl Meder erte N et FG 
Real Estate aud Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 

143 Randolph Bt, - - CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 


Guarantees perfect title and ample securi 
in all ite Real Estate Loans. y x. 
t-class securities always on hand. In- 

terest and principal collected without ch t; 
Real Estate investments made on comm 
slon and on shares; taxes palid, Ke. 

Orders of capitalista and real estate owners 
respectfully solicited, 


Summe: Reading fur the Seaside. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 

AN ENGLISH SEAMIDE STORY, published 
complete in an EXTRA TRIBUNE of 12 
pager. Price Ten Cents by mall. Addresa 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The Cheapest Bob Ever Published. 


SHAKSPEARE, fc. Cloth, $1 25 


Containing all the get Poet's Plays, 37 in 
number, from the Original Text, the whole 
of his Poems, with Momoir and Portrait, 
and 37 Tlnstrations, by Gilbert, Wilson, &c. 


BYRON, 50e. Cloth, $1 00 
A New Edition of the Works of Lonl By- 
ron. 480 pp. 16 Illustrations by F. Gilbert. 

SCOTT. 25. Cloth, 800. 


A New Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by F. Gilbert, 


Cloth. rad) 21. 
Memorial of Nornce Greeley, 


with TWO PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS; one portrait representing Mr. tirec- 
ley as he appeared £n the last Summer of hla 
life, and being altogether the most life-like 
and natural portrait of hin. ever publi bed, 
The volume contains a Memoir of xr. GREE- 
LEY, his last hours, the moral of hie death, 
the Funeral Arrangements, the Closing Cere- 
monics, the Mourning of the People, Letters of 
Dub Voices of the Pulpit and the Preer, 
buten from the Poets "*ulutions au 
Proceedings of Various Tutitie Howler, &v., 
Ke., Äe. Pamphlet Edition, cents; hand- 
somely bound, 
ceipt of price. 


1; either free by mwil on re- 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
HIGHER LAW, 


A Homance. 

By EpwARD MAITLAND, author of “The Pil- 
grim and Slirípe." 12mo., cloth, 81.75. 
“There ix no novel, in. short, which can be 

compared to It for its width of view, its cul- 

tivation, ita peetry, and ite deep buman lu- 
terest, , . except *Romola.' "— Westminster 


my Splendid Sabbath School 


Book! GOLDSMITH. 60c. Cloth, 81 00 is careful study of character, and the in 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, with Me | gendity and independence of (ta specula- 
RIVER OF LIFE. mor a 3 New and complete | fons, Min commod ft to the aibulvation 
im ou. even of those who differ from Its e«mclusions 
River a Rivor of Life | sunxs. e. Cloth, doe. | most gravely ^ Dritish Quarterly erino, 


Melod y and 
Beauty. Abounding 
iu bright, taking, sing- 
able music which the 
Sabbath-Scbhool children 
anil home boys and girls will not 
need much drifling to learn and ap- 
precinte. As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the “AMEnr- GAX Tuxg Boon” 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHIUNE, 
By Edward Maltland, Third edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, T'ostpaid on receipt of price. 
“One of the wisest and most charming of 
books." — Westminster Review. 
Address ABA R. BUTTS, 
^n Dey STREET, New Youn. 


This new and complere edition of the Poet- 
ical Works of Robert Burna is eInborately 
Inustrated, and contains the whole of the 
Poems, Life, and Correspondence of the 
great Scottish Bard. 


| ARABIAN NIGHTS, 28e. Cloth, doe. 
A New Translation, complete, with numer- 


ous Illustrations, All Interested in the Progress of Sei- 


4 n this we OF have RANDO? | MILTON. 39. Cloth, boo. ence 5bould Read 
School Music, the very best in the Milton's Works, New Edition, with Memoir, N 
conntry, to whae. united 4 Portrait, and Frontispiece. ATURE, 
> Salar LN og COWPER. 250. Cloth, 50c. | A Weekly Ilustrated Journal of Sctence. 
School Book, edit- Cowper's Works, New Edition, with Me- — 

ed by Mesars. molr, Portralt, and Frontlapiece. Thé attention of all interested in the gen- 

5 son Ss WORDSWORTH. 29. Cloth, 60e. eral progress of knowledge ls earnestiy in- 

R iver LEY. Life Wordsworth's Works, New Edition, with | vited to this Journal, which has now become 


numerous Illustrations. 


MOORE. 25c. Cloth, Hc. 


Moore's Works, New Edition, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 


ET The ustial Discounts given to the Trade. 


the accredited organ of the leading scientific 
men, in communicating their views to each 
other and to the public, 

One of the leading objects of this pertodt- 
calis to awaken in the public mind a more 
lively interest in. science: With this end in 
view, It provides original articles and re- 
views, written by scientific men of the bigh- 
eat distinction in their various departments, 
expounding the 
Grand Results of Scientific Research, 
discussing the most recent ecientific discov- 
erles, and pointing out the bearing of science 
upon civilization and progress, and its claims 
to more general recognition, a» well na to a 
higher place in the educational system of 
the country. 

There will also be found in Nature com- 
plete abstracts of all important papers com- 
municated to British, American, and Conti- 
nental Scientific Bocleties and Periodicals, 
and Reports of the Meetings of Scientific 
Bodies. 

Among the contributorw to Nature will be 
found the names of ahuoat every man of 
note In the various departments of scientific 
inquiry in England, America, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

As questions of science compass all limita 
of nationality, and are of aniversal interest, 
n periodical devoted to them may fitly ap- 
peal to the intelligent classes in all countries 
where ita language ix read. The proprietors 
of Nature will aim so to conduct it that it 
shal] bear a common claim upon all Euglleh- 
speaking peoples, 

Nature is published in London; it asks, as 
it will be found to! deserve, the liberal pat- 
ronage of the thinking classes of the United 
States. Its articles are brief and condensed, 
and are thus sulted to the circumatances of 
an active and busy people who have little 
time to read extended and elaborate tres- 
tines. 

Every Intelligent man 1$ now expected to 
know something of what i» poing on in the 
selentific world; the columns of Nature will 
give a summary of ít, varied, compressed, 
and authentic. 

Yearly Subscription, $5. Single Numbers, 
price 12 cents. Sent for two months, as a 


Its Buccess Cannot be Doubted. 
EX" SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
Fred! „ „ "EET 30 per 100 
Sample copies,30cts, each. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Charles H. Ditson & Co.. 
T1 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
SPIRIT OF REFORM. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
New York, 


Important Scientific Works. 
By Pror. J. CLERK MAXWELL. 


(Ready To-day.) 

A Treatise on Electricity and r 
netism. By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A., P. 
R. S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge, 2 vols, 
Bvo, With Illustrations. 812. 


"The Depths of the Soa, An Accountof 
the General Results of the Dredging Cruises 
of H. M. 8. Lightning and Porcupine Jur- 
ing the Summers of '69 and '70. By 
Prof. Wyvill CE. wes R. 8. Medium 
&vo., with nearly 100 exquisite wood-cuts 
and 8 colored maps. $9. 


“Tt ia impossible to read its fascinating 

ngos without feeling awakened within usa 
Bes re to emulate the author in his eforta to 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
ters, of which most of us know nothing."— 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

"It is aplendidly Wlustrated and popularly 
written, it much humor, and treat- 
ment, like the subject, is anything but dry; 
it is a volume altogether worthy thé luteres 
and im nce of its subject.”—Popular 
Science Monthly. 

"The volume, which forms one of the moet 
important contributions of the season to the 
science of physical geography, i» brought out 
fn a style of rare ty ical elegance, and 
is coplously Mustrate: ith admirable draw- 
ings from Nature. It will fill à choice place 
inthe Ubrary, both for the interest of Ita con- 
tents and the beanty of its executlon,"—N, F. 
Tritrune. 


COLBY & RICH, 


14 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Iseue weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT. 


An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. 


The above le a firat-class, elght-page, fami- 
ly Newspaper, containing FORTY COLUMNS 
OF INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING, 
clasaed an follows :— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From French 
and German. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES. 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Spirit-mes- 
sages from the Ue to their friends in 
earth-life, given through the mediumship 
of Mrs, J. H. Conant. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. — From the 
most talented writers in the world. 


All which features render this journal a 

opular Family Paper, and at the same time 
fe harbinger of a Glorious Scientific Rellg- 
on. 


„Nothing can be more couipieta than the 
nccouut of tho relentific results of these Tor 
ages, which are fully illustrated by wood-cu 
of the strange forms of lifo brought from the 
dark depths of the ocean, by charts of sound- 
ings and elaborate tables of the deep sea 
temperature. The book ia another example 
of that mingling of literary interest with sct- 
entific completeness and value, which ta the 
only true form of what i» called the ular- 
ization of sclence,"— Datly News (London), 

oological Mythology; Or, The Legenda 
Tot Til By pue de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanrcrit and Comparative Lit- 
orature at Florence. 2 vols.,8vo., cloth, $3. 


Tho Sclentific Bases of Faith. By Jo- 


Terms of Subecription in Advamer 


Per year -. $3.00 n Joho Murphy, author of “Habit and | tria! subscription, on receipt of 75 cents, 
2 Saane 3 Te lilgence." 580. cloth, $5. z d 
y "t 3 hloned Ethics and Common- 
Specimen coples sent free. — rrt en, ith Some or THE FRACETHIONER. 
We confidently cell the attention of the| thelr Ai Lp teen 2 pA Thom: | a Monthly Journal of Therepeutios, 


friends of progress and reform, whether in 


Edited by 
material or mpiritual matters, to the relf- 


. y, cloth, 83.50. . 
R FRANCIS N. ANSTIE, M.D., F.R.C.F. 


New Book by Amedes Guillemin. 


resproting 22 dignified tone, and the liberal 
tion assumed nnd maintained by the Aan- Forces of Nature, A Popular In- 
her of Light in the past, the same being the These Fore To tda Study of Physical The- "To hard-worked medical men, in general 


guarantee of future usefulness. nomena. By AmedeeGulllemin. Translat- 
ed from the French by MS. Norman Lock- 
er, and edited, with Notes and Additions 
J. Norman Lockyer F. R. 8. Imperi 
Bvo., with 11 col plates and 40 wood 
engravings, cloth, $12.50. [Now ready. 
“This book ix a luxurious introduction to 
the study of the physical gelencen. M. Guil- 
lemin has found an excellent translator in 
Mra. Norman Lockyer, while the editorship 
of Mr. Norman Lockyer, with his notes an 
additions, are 8 8 not var AL eee: 
tifle accurn ut completen 
lateness of the Information." — Dally News 


(London). 


country practice, with little time for reading 
and few opportunities for proferaional con- 
versation, such & journal as this, bringing 
every month the latest ideas In medical prac- 
tice and the latest records of important 
cases, ought to be invaluable." — London 
Guardian. 


Colby & Rich also Y ana ater a 

le, at the Banner jookstore, 
— und A ar a spiritual and re- 
formatory nature. 


The complete works of Andrew Jackson 
Davis; alsa books by Judge J. W. Edmonds, 
Mre. Emma Hardinge, iam Howitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wil- 
liam Denton, Miss Lizale Doten, J. M. Pec- 
pies; Mra. J. S. Adam Pre s. B. Wright 
Hudson and Emma Tuttle, Henry C. " 
Warren Chare, Charles 8. Woodruff, Dr. A- 


Yearly Subscription, $4. Single numbers 
40 cents. Sent two months as a trial sub- 
scription, on receipt of 60 cents. 


B. Child, Mr». Lots Walsprooker, P, B. Kaw | Address Address A. K. BUTTS & 00. 
. ow, Arns, 
se oinera will nere be found. © "| ssa K. DUTTS, 30 Dey Street, N: L. 26 Der STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Ana eum . ] ‚ . BLAPE  —— lens.) 
$5 TO $90 PER DAY! LOUIS BLACK, 9. L. HENDERSON & co 


PROGRESSIVE 
PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


A. J. DAVIS & Co., Standard Books on 
Harmonial Philosopby apipi, Free 
Religion, and Gene "Reform. Constantly 
on hand all the STANDARD INFIDEL PUBLI- 
OATIONS, in paper and cloth bindings, nt 
wholesale and retail, and sent by mail to — 
part of the world on receipt of the price an 

ti Address No. H Enat Fourth Street, 
Rew Vork. (P. O. Box, No. 82, Station D.) 


THE WaYs OF WOMEN 


Im Their Phr»in^L, Moral, and Intel- | ripara] and Philosoph! 


Jeetual felatioma, 


THE INDEZ. 


Agents wanted! All olasses of working 
people, of either sex, young or old, make 
mara inane ai Terk dlas hat anything 

ta 
tise. Particulars Free. Address G. Stinson 
Co., Portland, Me. 


J. F. RUGGLES, 


Free Thought BHibiiopole, 
BRONSON, MICH., 


Continues to furnish those who desire them 
ical books, tracta, ett., 
that embody the matured thoughts and opin- 
ions of the true Salt of the Earth! Being in 


mA MEDICAL MAN. This Is unqueation~| constant receipt of importations from 
i 


ly one of the most remarkable books issued 

from the American press in many years, A 
moet beautiful specimen of scientific and 

ractical word-painting on themes of vital 
Taportance to avert woman. A splendid 
chance for ageuts, It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp. on tinted paper, superb) 
bound, Price 83. Sent by mall on receipt 
price, For territory and agents! terms, apply 
to the publisher, Joun P. Jewerr & Co., 
Dey St., New York. 


MANUALS 
or 
Mathematical Instrumente, 
Microscopes, 
Magic Lenterns, 


Meteorological Iuatruments, | — 


Physical Apparatus, 


Ulustrated and priced, mailed to 


Profusel, 
dress on recelpt of 10 cents each, 


any 


rope, I am prepared to supply all works in 


any department of Literaturo that are ob- 
tnínable in the markets of the world, Cata- 
logues free, 


407 Broadway, N. Y., 
NEAR CANAL STREET, 


BABCOCK 
Fire Apparatus 


EXTINGUISHERS, 


HOOK AND LADDER TRUCHS, EN- 
GINES AND TANRS. 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 


Independent Tract Society, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
The object of this organization is the publi- 


JAM cS W. QUEEN & cO., OptielaniR | cation and dissemination of radical senti- 


934 Chestnut St, HOL Broadway, 


menta from all sources. 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. foe Subscription, $025 
Mention that you saw this ip Tur Invex. | Life Membership, 500 
Address 
NEW BOOKS A. BRIGGS DAVIS, CLINTON, Mass. 
ron THE 
unn READING.  |COMMONWEALTH 
MUST IT BE? 


A Romance From the German of CARL DET- 
LEF. By MS, translator of “B: 
Might," “A Twofold Life," etc, 
Bva. 
31.25. 
Eminently naturai. 


ism, and abounding 
action. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


A Novel of Every-day Life; and “Only a 
Woman." By Osos Mossexos. i2mo. - 
tracloth. $1.50. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


By an Eminent Journalist. 12mo, Extra 
cloth. $1.50, Short, pitty, und timely ad- 
dresses, presenting a condensed and 
striking manner the 


full of charming resl- 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


his Own| GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
L E prin (either im professional or mercantile pur- 
per cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, | sity) are desired in all parts of the country 


to represent this reliable company. Our 


ln vigorous and exciting | plans of Insurance sre simple, popular, and 


honest. 
Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


LETTER FROM 


O0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
“J have used THE HEALTH LIFT nearly 


political character of every day for the past year, and with mani- 


England's most representative atatesmen. | fest advantage. A tondency to sleeplessness 


GONE BEFORE. 
Bel 
RY SOUTHGATE. Extra cloth. Red edges 
$2.00. 


“The book ls one of those specialties in 
which the writer has already established m 


at night has been corrected, my animal spir- 


a Manual for the Bereaved. By HEN- | (ta have been raised In tone, and my elastic!- 
" ty of frame increased. Tho sense of repose 


imparted is quite as great as the stimulus."— 


reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, and | O. B. Frothingham. 


should be in eve; rivate and public lib: 
in the land."— +A Globe. z * 


EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 


By Hewny C. CnAPMAN, M. D., Member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, Illustrated with numerous Litho 

raphic Plates. New and Cheaper Edition, 
tra cloth. $32.75. 

“The best general text that we have seen 

forreaders who desire to know the founda- 


For circulars descriptive of THE BUTLER 
HzALTH LiFT and its apparatus, address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Manager. 
Principal Office, Park Bank Buding, 214 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Brook!yn—158 Remaen St., connecting with 


tion, steps, results, and reasons employed in| Dr. Holbrook's Rooms, 180 Fifth Avenue. 


the latest scientific theories." — PA: 
North American, 


MINERAL SPRINGS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


How to Reach, and How to Use them. 
J, J. Moonmax, M. D. lilustrated. ido. 
Extra clotb. $2.00. 


REASON AND REDEMPTION. 


Or, the Gospel m 11 m nt By Ros- 
EBT BA HIT . . 
cloth. $2.00. = Yer 


"Dr. White lays great logical power 
and acumen, and fear 1 grapples with 
the objections to the truth of revelation 
which are drawn from the teachings of geol- 


ORT, astronomy, and ethnology. Boston 


WORK, PLAY, AND PROFIT; 
Or, Gardening for Young Folks, li 
a Story for Boys and "Girls. yvy 
Hype, author of “Six Hundred Dollars a 
Year," “American Boys’ Life of Washing- 


ton, etc, Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. | celpt of a Tw 
e. 


THE "SPIRITUAL" DELUSION; 

Ita Methods, Teachin and Effects. e 

Philosophy and Phesemens Critically Ex 
amined. By Dyes D, Lux, author 

Early Social Life of Man." 12mo. 


an, 
sloth, $1.60. 


WAU BUN. 


The "Early Day" in the Northwest. n 

2r the yet of "Walter Og A NOS 
jitlon. 12mo, 

A Romantic and bighly attractive narra- 

tive of life in the North t - 

od of the early settlement. naro Hn pert 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
seat by mail 6 
— I» post-pald, 


LIPPINCOTT & co., Publishers, 


Ogilby.” New| Believing that it is the du 


Visitors always welcome. 
THE 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
THE OLDEST REFORM JOURNAL IM THE 
Unirep STATES, 
Ts published 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
At 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS,, 
By Josan P. MU. 
EDITED By HORAOm BEAVER, 


Price, 83.90 annum. Bingle copies 
Seven Cents. W Coples euh on re- 


ent Stamp pay the post- 


The "INVESTIGATOR" is devoted to the 


Ex- | liberal cause in Rell; 3 1 
The | to Universal Mental Litery Indon nia 
Fine | in all 


Liberty. Independent 
discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what never can be known, it de- 
votes its columns to things of this world 
nlone, and leaves the next, if there be one, to 
those who have entered its unknown shores, 
of mortals to 
work forthe interests of this world, it con- 
fines itself to iib of this life entirely, It 
bas just entered ita 43d year, and asks for u 
reMdoning, good reading, rellabie dend, ane 

5 re » reliable news, anec- 
dotes, paleo, art, and & useful Family Jour- 


upon receipt of thé | nal. Reader! please send your subscription 


for six months or one year; 
not satisfied with the way. the of TI- 
GATOR" is conducted, we won't ask you to 


715 and 717 Market &treet, Phila. | continue with us any longer. 


194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent Intere. eable Bpectacles, 
and Self-Attaching Spring lasses, Im- 
porter of all kini pring Eye Grae The 

t Spectacles fitted to the Eyesight so as 
to improve it. 


ARITHMETICAL 
CARDS AND GAME S. 
Agents Can Make Money. 


SEND FOR A PACK. 


With these Carda the drill of Mental Arith- 
metic is made mere pastime—besides many 
Ass common sara) games can be 
played. Teachers and pupils, and everybody 
should ue them for inktructton and amuse- 
ment, AGENTS WANTED. One pack, with 
book of instructions, sent post-patd for fifty 
cents. Address F. H, BATESUN, Drawer 
90, Toledo, O. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


AN 


IRON TONIC. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP Vitalizeá and 
Enriches the Blood, Tones up the System, 
Builds up the Broken-down, Cures Female 
Complaints, Dropsy, Debility, Humors, Dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

Thousands have been changed by the use 
of this remedy from weak, sickly, suffering 
creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy men 
and women; and invalida cannot reasonably 
hesitate to give It a trial. 

Caution.—Be sure you get the right article, 
See that “Peruyian Syrup" ls blown in the 
glaas. Pamphlets free. Send for one. SETH 
W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietore, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by druggists generally. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
OX THE 


BAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 
PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. 


NO"NOTES,""DIVIDENDSB,"*RESERVES," 
OR OTHER DEVICES 


to collect more money than is actually re- 
quired to secure all the benefits of Life In- 
surance. 

On this plan the National Life Insurance 
Co. of Chicago has actually patd the beira of 
deceased members $199,664, at a cost Lo them 
of only $3,999.10. Had these persona been in- 
sured on the old high-rate plan, their heirs 
would have recelved only $95,746.12, 


INVESTIGATE, AND BAVE MONEY BY INSUBING 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency for it. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
T8 and 80 Van Buren St, 


i 2 Chicago. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
FOR 1873, 
HENRY W. BELLOWS, EDITOR, 


Will endeavor, nog only to maintain its pres- 
ent reputation as 


ONE OF THE BEST WEEELY JOURNALS OF 
Religion, Literature, Science, 
and Art 


Now published in this country, but to fulfil, 
more completely than ever before, ita part of 
Sey work of supplying the American people 


Best Thought on the Highest and 
Moat Vital Themes 

Of both general and particular interest, in all 
departments of buman life, To this end, 
special arrangements have been entered into 
with able writers and correspondents to keep 
the columns of The Liberal Christian sup- 
plied, during the yeur 1873, with a pleasant 
variety of good articles and letters on the 
most stirring toples of the day. 

The several departmenta of the paper— 
Fellowship of the Spirit; Our Contributors; 
Signa of the Times; Original and Selected Ar- 
ticles; Our Idterary Record; Editorial; The 
Week's News—Eoclesiastical, Potitical, and 
General; Correspondence; Our Boys and 
Girls; Our Scientific Record; The Fina Arta 
will each receive the specia] care of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies under whose charge they 
have been placed; and no effort will be 
spared to provide A WEEKLY FAMILY 
JOURNAL Worthy of the Patronage of Amar- 
tcan Homes, and of the Enlightened Nine 
teenth Century. 

Price of Mubscription, 83 per Annum, 
Payable in Advance. 


Upon application by letter, specimen cop- 
les will alaya be ment free. s 


Jos. N. Haliock, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 109, 
214 Broadway, New York City. 


on unincumbered mej ot hen 


by borrower. We collect amin add 
part of the United States free of ri 
REFERENCES, First National 
Gregor, Iowa; Gilchrist & Co, 
Jowa; First National Bank, A 
ta; City National Bank, 
Allen, tevens & Co,, New York 


LADIES! 


THE 
Eureka Machine Twist, 


60 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND TRE 


Eureke Button-Hole Twist, 


10 Yard Spools, 
ARE THE BEST IN USE, 


For Gale at all Trimming Stores, 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Horace Waters & Son,4&i Bj 

York, will dispose of 100 Pianos eu rcm 
of first-class makers, including WATERS, 
at extremely low prices for cash, or par) 
cash, and by iu small monthly payments, 
New 7-Octave first-class Pianos, Ay modera 
lnprovements, for 8275 cash, 0 Kin 

eon. 


$75. Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
M 125 and. N 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in style and perfec 
tobe ever made, The Conzano Swop u 1 
bent ever placed in any Organ. It à 
duced by & third set of reeds peculii 
volced, effect of which is most charming 
and soul-stirring, while iti imitation of the 
Human Voice is Superb. Terms liben), H. 
lustrated Catalogues mailed for obe stamp, 
A liberal discount to Ministers, 
Sunday-Schools, Lodges, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Are You Going te Pami! 
THEN VEN 


The Averill Chemical Paint. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE KITI- 
HIOR PAINT. 


Costs Less, and will Outwear any other. 

Gen. G. R. Smith, Sedalia, Mo,, writes: 
“Two coats of ‘Averill’ covered better, and 
looked finer, than three coats of Lead and 
Oll, with a cont of varnish thereon. I odd 
not again use Lead and Oil were it given to 
me," 

Levi Shaw, Trustee of the Society of Que 
kerm, Mt. Lebanon, writes:—"The bulding 
painted with the Averill White Palsi sme 
three and a half years since Lhave examined, 
and found |t retains the gloss nearly if noi 
quite a# well as when first put on, Iris the 
best paint we have ever used." 


EF Sample card of beautiful And 
recommendation from owners . lun 
a — in the country, furnished free, by 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 6^. 


32 Burling Blip, New York, 
and 118 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Every Man and Woman who renda Tut li- 
DEK ought to read also Ths Golden Ags, oll 
ed by Theodore Tilton, After fifteen pears 
of expertence on The Independent, Mr, Tutod 
two years ago established, in the interest at 
more liberal thought, The Golden Apt 5 
journal of his own, to which he gives bis pon- 
stant and tollsome attention, and which hat 
already won & national reputation for bot- 
esty, courage, and brilliancy. Probably v0 
other journal in America Je so widely quoted 
from, both by those who agree, and thos 
who disagree with it. Unlike any other 
weekly paper, either iu America or England, 
it is unique and original in appearance, i 
thought, and |n style, It abounds in brief 
and spicy parngraphs—shot like swift arm 
hitting the mark. Its editorial discussions 
cover the whole feld of current topis- 
whether religious, political, literary, social, 
or industrial, It does not patel oe 
or want to agree with its readers, 0! 
general popular opinion. It indulges 17 ya 
luxury of free speech, It has — 
own, and is sometimes wrong—which a 
it all the more novel, for it is almost pee 
journal of the American press that ted 
wrong. But whether right or wrong, ^s 
ways good-natured, and ever — ri 
play. It would be happy to make is 
quaintance of the readers of TRE INDEX; 


to Tas INDEX, an. 
such a work aa Mr, Abbot has embarked 


{ree 

upon, yot It is fighting a battle * pi 
and free the 

dedicated to 25 


something to think abont, and more 
money's worth. Enclose 
envelope (before you Ene EN AGE, 


Box 3548, 
New York Ch. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 4. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1873. 


WHOLE No. 195. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 

shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

4. We demand that the emiploypiens of chaplains in Con- 
gress, In Stave Legialatures, e navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylams, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, hall be discontinued. 

3 We demand that all public appro riationa for sac- 
tarian educational and charitable {natitutions shall cease, 

4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the goveroment shall be abolished; and 8 that 
the use of the Bible tn the public echools, whether oatensi- 
bly us a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 

p, shall be prohibited. 
We demand that the intment, by the President of 
we United States or the’ Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


udicial oath in the courts n 


labad, and 
allies of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectiy enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


shall be conceded to Kt poen dd any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political ays 
ed and administered on m purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shali be 
consistently, uafiinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, it i$ our profound conviction that the safety of 

republican institutions Is tmperilled, the advance of civili- 

tation impeded, and the mi sacred rights of man in- 

— by ihe least interference of the Btate in matters of 
> Ani 


Whereas, Certain grave [nconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution stili mark tho prac- 
ica] adminiatratlon of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THestroke, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
wlyes together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Azy,1—The name of this Association shall be Taz Ls- 
ERAL LEAGUE or 
Akr.2.—The object of the Liberal League ahall be to se- 
ture practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
tem" throughout the country, and especially in ——; 
Also, as 500n as five hundred such Libe: 
have been formed in different pa to send two delegates 
toa National Convention of Liberal Lei 
ler called, in order to co-operate with 
country in securing the needed reforms. 
ART. $,—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shali be regular local moe! free discussions, lectures, 
ad , conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
«uu — auch other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


tr tn Kaguo na ahai bo proscribed a the Bat ya 
B n^ B. -Laws a 
two-thirds Foto of the members. 4 


ART.5,—Any person may become a member of the League 
Wy mbecribing hia or her name to these Articles of Agros- 


ART. 6—The Officers of the o shall be a President, 
a Vics President, a Secretary, a 
live Committee of three members; and the 
thoss commonly pertaining to thi The 
—— be ez-officio delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
ÀRT.T,—Thesé Articles of Agreement may be amended 
poc e pietre opea 
q ne notice e pro amen 
menta shall have been sent to every tember at leaat two 
Weeks previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as I am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tur Lspex. I believe in it without reserve; I belleve that 
it will yet be accopted universally by the American people, 
às the only platform consiatent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
Dies wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Boing convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demanda” must 
mately, oven If slowly, spread, I hope to make THE INDXX 
*means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
ni" co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
loves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Becre- 
ps Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 

that list grows, If freedom, justico, and reason are 
right, let their organised volce be heard like the sound of 


Many waters, 
Borrow, Bept. 1, 1875, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


LIST OF LISERAL LEAGUES. 
Sr. Lour, Mo.—M. A. M. SP 
1. E: Secreta Cord, President; P, A. Lofgreen, 
M, =J. 8. J. F. 

Goa baden, — President; J. F. Titeomb, 
e Ox10.—W. H. Crowell, President; A, Giddings, 
SAX Joaz, CAL.—A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 

Secretary. 

TOLEDO, IOwA.—J. Reedy, President; E, 8, Beckley, Becre- 
VINELAND, N. J.— L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaisdell, 

Becretary. 

JUXOTIONVILLE, NEB.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 

Easley, Secretary. 
ab rrr KAN,—8. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
DETROTT, un- W. E. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


tary. 
BHEEDSVILLE, Mics.—A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, Secretary. ' 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 6. 


Ws Now of no good reason, and as yet have never 
seen any advanced, why a woman should not vote on an 
equal suffrage basis with any male elector. 


To GovEeEn one's spirit and temper in the presence of 
every-day petty annoyances and irritations, i» really one 
of the greatest achievements of a dignified and noble 
character. 


To HOLD one's judgment in suspense as to certain 
great mooted doctrines without losing faith in the truth 
and becoming indifferent to it, is perhaps what few men 
are equal to. 


Is WOMAN equal to man? In some respecta she is his 
equal, in some she is his superior, and in others she la hia 
inferior. We know of nothing further that can be said 
on this point, 


Tae recent great pllgrimages of Catholic Christians, 
in France and England, to shrines made famous by lo- 
gends of miracles, show that the growth of superstition 
is still rank in the Church. 


DER Prowrggm, a German paper published in Boston, 
contains in ita issue of September 6, an article entitled 
“Material for the Platform of a Reform- party,“ which 
seems to us highly worthy of attention. 


Wiwwoop Reang, in his African Sketch-Book, says 
that the natives of Africa often discuss the mystery of 
evil" "Why," they ask, “doas God allow these evils to 
torment us?" When our colored brethren get this ques- 
tion settled, we wiah they would let us know. 


Tue Bgooknvw Eagle says truly that the man who 
is always prepared to preach Is rarely, if ever, worth hesr- 
ing." Is there not too much preaching, too much lectur- 
ing, too much talking done altogether? Silent prayer is 
found to be excellent. Sappose we try silent preaching. 


POT. Max MUELLER declines the offer of a professor- 
ship in the new German University of Strasburg, and 
will remain in England," says the Chicago Post. Bucha 
wise scholar and promoter of rare knowledge as Prof, 
Müller cannot be monopolized by any one nation. He is 
a citizen, as he ls a benefactor, of the whole world, 


Tax whole number of poor children who were given 
free excursions from New York city, during the late sea- 
son, was nearly twenty-one thousand. A benevolent en- 
terprise is this, most worthy of admiration and approval; 
and it is noticeable thet the idea of it wholly originated 
with a secular, not s "religious," newspaper, 


“Frp DIFFICULT to think of a universe that has exist- 
ed from eternity," saya B. F. Underwood. It is, Indeed. 
And that reminds us of what John Randolph said, in 
Congress, to an ex-clerical member who had been talking 
much about eternity. The gentleman," says Mr, Ran- 
dolph, cannot think about eternity a minute, if he were 
to be damned." 


“Tae üCIENTIFIC faith ie a faith in law," says tho 
Christian Union. Yes; and when that faith adopts the 
conclusion that law ls not only forceful and invariable, 
but intelligent and benevolent, then it will be à scientific- 
religious faith. But, in the meantime, lat us not make 
our wish father to that thought, nor affirm anything on 
insufficient evidence. 


"AwoOTEEE confirmed smoker, who had been such for 
fifty years, has forever abandoned the habit. It was at 
Yates county, New York. He knocked the ashes off his 
pipe into a keg of blasting powder." So says the Chics- 
go Post. Such a sudden cessation from an old and con- 
firmed habit we think must hays been hurtful to that 
man's health. We can scarcely advise others to do the 
same, 


Tae IsEAELITE, of which Rabbi Inaac M. Wise in editor, 
is earnestly sdvocating the ‘Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations," and the establishment by thia Union of 
a Hebrew Theological Institute. We heartily wish our 
Israelite friends success in their undertaking; but we 
hope they will not forzet the broader interests of truth in 
thelr aim to establish and advance the welfare of Hebrew 
congregations. . 

Teg Jews seem very highly delighted when any one of 
their household of faith is appointed to high office, or se- 
cures any distingalshed social or political situation,—es 
has been the case recently, both in this country and in 
Europe. Their self-congratulation ls very natural, since 
their present somewhat cordial recognition by Christians 
is atrikingly comparable to their former cruel persecation 
by the same. 


ÀwoNo THE HEBEEWS in this country there is a four- 
ishing order called The Free Sons of Israel.” Their 
chief executive officer lo entitled the Grand Master, and 
he has lately made a tour of inspection through the Weat, 
being received by the different lodges with great hoapita- 
ble demonstration. The Order would appear to be right 
on the woman question, since it admits ladies aa well as 
gentlemen to lta privileges and duties, 


RUBENSTEIN ls sald to be cherishing a plan of writing 
seven great sacred operas: "Eve," Moses,“ “Job,” 
“Canticles,”’ “Maccabees,” David,“ and Jeaus Christ,” 
So, as in the old miracie-plays, we shall aee Jasus Chriat 
appear on the stage,—vicariously of course. But where 
is the “sacred” alnger who will be deemed sacred enough 
to take thls part? The religious journals will not dare to 
be critical, when thla opera ls put on the boards, 


Tun Episcopal Church proposes to build a great cathe- 
dral in New York, to cost two millions of dollars. It will 
of course expect to have this magnificent pieca of proper- 
ty exempted from taxation. But why should it be, any 
more than the splendid new adifica which the Tribune 
Association are erecting for their purposes? In Its present 
devotion to Independent journalism and the diffusion of 
scientific information, It can scarcely be doubted by un- 
prejudiced minds that the Tribune la more useful to soci- 
ety than this new Episcopal cathedral can possibly be. 


IN somewhat closely examining the arguments of some 
who deny the existence of God, we seam to see an un- 
conscious antagonism principally to the theological idea 
of God. Their arguments do not appear to us conclusive 
at ali against that idea of God which we think scionos is 
slowly but surely advancing. In this matter, as well as 
in that of immortality, it is well not to be too hasty in 
denying. Thinkers can afford to wait; and, while we are 
waiting, we believe that we baye good ground for exrpact- 
ing that the best we now conceive of will turn out to be 
true. 

Dr. CHEEVER, of the Forty-Second Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York, preached æ sermon on prayer last 
month, which, within the pale of Christlanity, was eml- 
nent for good sense and liberality. He says: “If you Im- 
agine that yon have nothing to do after this prayer, you 
are greatly mistaken. You must have an incessant 
watchfulness. When you make this prayer—'Dreathe in 
me a pure heart'—you have entered upon a life-long 
struggle. It ls au unceasing, never-ending fight between 
the higher and the baser nature, which are both working 
to obtain the mastery. Therefore your work must last 
with your life." And much more of the same sort. 
What “Liberal Christianity” can improve upon this as 
the philosophy of Christian praying? The true idas 
seems to us to be that work itself is prayer. Anything 
over and above this is aspiration, not petition or importu- 
nity. We do not need to ask that the divine laws shall 
be fulfilled. They will be, whether we sak or not. But 
we may aspire to the best, and we may endeavor to con- 
form to and ooóperate with the laws which secure it. 


358 
Gerrit Smith on “The Index.” 


PETERBORO, 155 Y 1, 1878, 
cron Frrzavang, Livingston Co., N. V.: 
M "Dear -Kinsmun —You like Tur INDEX of 
Toledo, Ohio. So do L Its vigorous reasonings and 
ita beautiful candor and falrnese make ita very at- 
tractive and useful paper. Its leading position, how- 
ever—that Christianity is not the true and ultimate 
religion, and that our duty is to stand outside of it—I 
cannot, aa yet, fall in with. : 
Where shali we look to learn what is man's true 
religion? To man himself. If we could conceive 
of such an absurdity as a horse-religion, it would be 
of a religion sulted to the horse, So, too, the religion 
for human nature must clearly be the one which that 
nature calla for. In other words, to know what mor- 
al character and what moral life his nature calls for is 
to know man's true religion. Hence, he who is the 
most natural of men is the most religious of men; 
and it is a mistake to say— 
„Nature must count her gold but dross, 
If she would gain the heavenly land.“ 


We cannot attain to that land by ignoring or disparag- 
ing Nature—but by obeying and honoring her. He, 
who abides most steadfastly in his nature, and is most 
careful to meet all her demands upon him, is the best 
of all men, and therefore the happiest of all men. 
The unjust man, the merciless man, the proud man, 
the dissolute man, is, by force of his violated nature, 
an unhappy man. The debauchee and drunkard 
have so far perverted and debased their nature, as to 
be amongst the most miserable of men. And who 
that sees bow unhappy a creature the liar makes of 
himself can doubt that his nature required him to be 
truthful in order to be happy? We learn both from 
experience and observation that men are made to be 
benevolent and to find their own happiness in study- 
Ing and promoting the happiness of others. Hence, 
the dee they sink themselves in selfishness, the 
deeper they sink themselves in misery. Our nature, 
if preserved in its original benevolence, forbids our 
betaking ourselves to occupations in which we cannot 
benefit and bleas, but in which we rather curse, man- 
kind. He has departed from his true nature who 
sells tobacco, or who, like the sham Christians of the 
Connecticut. Valley, taxea God’s good earth to pro- 
duce the vile weed: and he has very widely departed 
from it who sells the drunkard’s drink, or who grows 
the materials for It. 

As religion is our most important concern, there is, 
therefore, nothing of which we need to have, and are 
entitled to have, such certain proof. It cannot be that 
our Heavenly Father has left us In necessary uncer- 
tainty as to what is the truereligion. But it ls Nature 
only that supplies us with certain knowledge on any 
subject. How unreasonable, then, how unphilosoph- 
ical and absurd, for him who would study to know 
what is the true religion, to go away from the certain- 
ties of Nature to itions and histories! Even the 
best of histories are so marked with man's imperfec- 
tions, that the uncertainty of history has become pro- 
verblal. History is a lie," ia a universally accepted 


saying. 

The religion of Nature is the one true religion, If 
Christianity does not recognize thia fact, then Tux 
INDEX is t in repudlati vinee 

Christianity must not be identified with the super- 
stitions and eT l ds and myths, connect- 
ed with it either in or out of the Bible. It must be 
{riged In the light of what its great Teacher taught to 

ita substance and essence. In this light it is the 
religion of love to God and love to man: and this is 
the very religion revealed in Nature, My nature 
teaches me to regard my fellow-man as I regard my- 
self, for the reason that he ranks in the scale of bein 
with melt and 1 me oat ve are both 

ove suprem or the reason that he ls the 
Father of us both, " 

Every man who bas not so far dulled and destroyed 
his nature æ to render it unfit to guide bim, knows 
the difference between moral right and moral 
wrong :—in other words, he is capable of distinguish- 
int the essentially true from the essentially false re- 

on, Christianity affirms this in Jesus“ saying to 
the promiscuous assembly and even to those who had 
darkened and debased themselves by hypocrisy 
“Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
ls right?’ And so deeply engraved upon the heart of 
human nature is M y that every man, even though 
he have but sh of human nature left in him, 
knows that he should do as he would be done by. 
But emphatically is this the teaching of Christianity 
also. w obvious is the harmony—is the oneness, 
indeed—between Christianity and Nature in respect 
to Impartial goodness! The former commends to us 
the latter by the example of the sun's rising npon the 
evil and the good, and the rain’s falling upon the just 
and the unjust, Then, again, that the sole duty of man 
Pme Cheeta EL ELS 

wi rom Jnd 

and Judaism got from Nature, vn 2 . 

In this age when science ia testing all thi a 
prominent o Jection to Christianity is that it aya 
prayer, und that prayer is an unnatural absurdity. I 
admit that it enjoins prayer: and I hold that nothing 
is more natura! than prayer, Indeed, so entirely nat- 
ural is it that Christi t if it forbade or ored 

rayer, could not be the religion of Nature; and there- 

ore could not be the true religion. Nothing is more 

natural than for distressful want to make supplica- 
tions, and nothing is more natural than for alarmed 
— and for broken-hearted sin also, to pray for 
veness. I add that nothing is more natura! than 

for conscious weakness to praise and adore power, 


ey — on power. 
of prayer is insisted on in the light of 
God's unchangesbleneas, - Nevertheless, these ls a 
sense In which it is not unreasonable to suppose that 


THE INDEX. 


be does change, and that, in his self-adaptiveness, he 
Is different te different persons—different on different 
occasions. There is a legend that the famous statue 
‘of Memnon in Egypt was so constructed as to break 
forth in sublime musie at every rising of the sun upon 
it May we not suppose that there fa a fact in the 
case of tbe true God which matches this fancy in the 
case of the false one? May we not reasonably sup- 
pose that God has so constructed bla temple—his úni- 
verse—that prayer ardent opens heaven“ ?—and that 
blessings, withheld from the prayerless, do, in some 
form or other, descend to the prayerful? Methinks 
that the attitude of this world toward its at and 
loving Father will not be entirely what it should be 
until all lips shall break forth in prayer and express 
the thankfulness, praise, and supplication of all 
hearts. 

I do not need to bolster my argument for prayer by 
reliance on either supernatural or special answers to 
prayer. I believe the answer to prayer to be as nat- 
ae] sa the prayer, and, moreover, that the answer is 
as truly ordained from the beginning ms is any other 
of the arrangements of Nature. It is surely not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, from the beginning, pray- 
er has been made “a condition precedent" to the 
beatowment of many of the blessings which come to 
the prayerful and, indeed, to the prayerless also. It 
is said that God knows our wants without our ex press- 
ing them. He does—but has he not the right to re- 
qs us to express them? May he not say In the 
words of Ezekiel (30: 37) “I will yet for this be in- 
quired of—to do it"? God, because he is God, is 
necessarily different to the pure and merciful from 
what he Isto the froward (18th Pealm)—necessarily 
different to the proud from what he is to the humble. 
He would not be God, did he not resist the proud 
whilet giving his grace to the humble, 

We must stand up for the religion of the Bible— 
not because it is in the Bible, but because it is in Na- 
ture. The Bible, though grandest and best of all 
books, yet, being the work of men. may and does con- 
tain errors. But Nature is as free from errors as is 
he from whom it came. We should not, in our mo 
rance and superstition; idolize the Bible and claim 
perfection for it, But we should prize it because it 
essentially agrees with Nature, explains Nature and 
enforces it. Christianity, though so much of error ia 
mixed with it, must, In its essentials, be one with 
Nature. Were it not so, it could not have been so 
largely influential in holding millions to their uncor- 
rupted nature and in moulding them into thnt pre- 
cious character and beautiful life which they and 
they only can attain to who are kept faithful to the 
claims of their God-given nature, 

Az I have already virtually sald, their nature shows 
that men are made to love one another, and thus be 
happy in one another. But Christlanity, so emphati- 
cally one with Nature at this point, goes so far as to 
declare that love is the fulfilling of the law.“ Let 
us then cling to Christianity and seek to purify it of 
Ita dross and of whatever that is contrary to nature 
has crept into it For none of all these evil and spu- 
rious mixtures is Christ's religlon responsible. ey 
are to be thrown out because of their violent disagree- 
ment with its great principles and 1 

May this sure and simple religion—this religion of 
Nature and reason, of justice and y 
beloved friend, yours and mine and our children's. 
I trust that it is yours. I would there were more 
evidence that It is mine also—more evidence in the 
opcm of my heart and manifestations of my 

e. 

Of all the men who have walked this earth and wet 
it with their tears and sweat and blood, none have 
lived so obediently to the laws of their being, in a 
word «o naturally, as Jesus, Why then should we 
doubt that tbe religion he taught is the religion of 
Nature ?—in other words, the true religion? It is an 
entire mistake that the mission of Jesus was to teach 
& new religion. It was to revive in the minds and 
hearts of men and call forth in thelr lives that which, 
from the beginning of the world, had been the onl 
true religion, and that which, to the end of the world, 
will be the only true religion—the religion of Nature. 

I repeat, why should we doubt that it was the re- 
ligion of Nature which Jesus taught? He was its 
supreme P He was bimself preéminently 
the child of Nature. He loved her with his whole 
heart—even with a woman's love, Her whole wealth 
of illustration was ever at his service; and she ever 
stood ready to enliven and adorn his truths and en- 
force his arguments. When we reflect that Jesus 
taught and insisted that men can receive his religion 
only in a child-like spirit—only, indeed, by becoming 
as little children, dropping their artificial and cunning 
life, and returning, as if by a new birth, to the nat- 
uralness, simplicity, and sincerity of childhood—when 
I say that all this is before our mind, how can we 
doubt that it was the religion of Nature which he 
urged on the acceptance of his hearers? Especially, 
how can we doubt that he who was so given to deep 
and fervent prayer taught the naturalness and there- 
fore the — of prayer? 

It may be objected to my train of thought that hu- 
man nature ts too diverse in its different races, and, 
indeed, In the different individuals of the same race, 
to afford a uniform guide and standard in the matter 
of religion. But man is essentially the same every 
where, As in water face anawereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man," The only danger at (his point 
is the pres, td the perversions and abuses of Na- 
ture for Nature herself, The debauchee and drunkard 
must not let their evil habits decide for them what ia 
the true religion. No sinner must let his sine do this. 
Every person is, in spite of the perversions and pol- 
lutions of his nature, held responsible to his nature as 
it was before he had perverted and polluted it. He in 
to be judged by and bound to conform to bis original 
nature, however many and wide may have been his 
departures from it. Let him fix his eye on a nature 


ness—be, m: 


still as pure as when it cam TE 
Maker. Let him fix It on Jens, Sus Mund of ta 
was & Hebrew; had the training, the Akere Jeu 
pida of a Hebrew; and theret es, and 


versal model, He was far more than 1 5 — 


He represented all races, He was H 
and died for our common Bumanity- for any — 
ty, as It lies back of all races, sects, and education 

MN m vivi. ond, all 

erhaps I have done wrong to T 
perhaps, I have unduly m ified the ties Tu, 
tween it and myself, is difference may be = 
in our definitions of Christianity. My defota] 
not include {ts unchristian mixtures,’ Put in 
Inpex includes them all in its definition, and holds 
Christ's religion responsible for them Al, Wer f 
definition just, there would be no ground to — 
of its war upon Christianity. Bub in m viewit 
ceedingly, though unintentionally, unjust. 10 
anity is what ita constructive princi are, It h 
what these always and every where call for—no 
more, nothing Jess, If they call for any mond — 
then Christianity is wrong; otherwise not, Te 
principles determine its theoretical scope and practi- 
cal character: and it is unreasonable to hold it me 
sponsible for anything which violates them. It is 
true that Jesus eaid somewhat more than sufficed tp 
enunciate these principles—but {t was Only to illu- 
trate and explain them. Jt was certainly not to over. 
throw nor invalidate them. In other wards, it is not 
rh ee that Jesus should speak against the tenor 
of the religion he taught—against the principles of his 
own religion. Affectionately yours, 
GERRIT Suns. 


— HO üz̈—ñ— — 


[For Tur RTI 
RATIONAL KELIGION. 
AN ADDBEAS BEAD TO THE LIBERAL SOCIETY OF ou, 
KANBAB, MARCH 10, 1873. 


BY J, E. BUTTON. 


Religion has been defined as "any system of {ath 
or worship?’ as the religion of the Christians, the 
Mohammedans, the Hindua, &c. Sometimes the 
worship is a spontaneous adorstion of a supreme 
power, not for a purpose, but from an inluitive im- 

lse, Continued worship, after it becomen estab 
ished as a regular duty, has for ita object either 
temporal riy or future rewards in a life to come, 
The worshipper in all religions emdeavors to bring 
himself into conformity with certain so-called divine 
laws or commands, and he tries to perfect himself 
and become fit for everlasting life by obedlence to 
them, Believing that there is an unknown power er 
being who Is the cause of the triala and evila of life, 
he tries to please liia offended delty by obeying what 
is called his revealed will. 

In rational religion we have also an abiding faith, 
built upon the demonstrations of science. But in 
stead of obedience to an ideal God, we have obedi 
ence to uniform, unchangeable laws (call them tbt 
laws of God if you please); and it in to the value af 
such a faith in the uniform laws of Nature, or in 
other words it is to the importance of this rational 
religion. that I would invite your attention, 

Ihave selected thie subject for discussion to-day 
for the purpose of defining our position, if 
on religion; for although we have, in common with 
all liberal thinkers, outgrown the superstitions of Or 
thodoxy, we are yet in a state of ecepticiem rather 
than of positive belief. We can define our objection 
to the current Christianity, but are still unable to 
give clear, distinct ideas of what form of religion we 

o believe in, remaining in s state of sceptical Inde 
cision, or denying that there Is any truth in religion 


at all. 

In'making the opening address on this sub pu ud 
me first call your attention to the fact that all rell 
ions depend upon the conception of the Divine nature 
and of human nature, and upon the relation sup 


The Creator is represented as making an b 
ment with man to find out what he will do, p 
him for disobedience, and then providing an atone 

en 
S opitat to this, the rationalist 22 that 
mental science has demonstrated that man doet 
possesa a free will, cannot create his own muy 
cannot thwart the operations of law, at Lo 
ways capable of do g right. In short, x — 
that man is ope y developed; first A wl 
nature, with alf its impulses, then the e Pi 
higher sentiments. The different. unfoldings 
capacities are the result of bis surroundiny pun 
education and socia] influences. Being on A S 
ly devel , he necessarily “nins,” or — n Per 
ance with the feelings first developed, an 

esaarily suffers the consequ 

his hi d sentiments and Intellect are qure — 
control his conduct, because * decome ag cone 
more powerful, as the lessons o experience © oa by 8 
him that the stern inflexibility of law ts fo E 
beneficent result; and he sees the necessity he 
ling certain impulses, if he would gain d goth 1 7 
raul ee . e Fee 
creature of lawa In this world, 
to discovering such laws and to living in obedience 


Tt is true an Individual 4e Iimited in this m bee 
tion of the laws of JA bein irie Ren n 
in life. He may only bave sding 
grasp the most general princi ur us 


TEE INDEX. 
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pea 


bearing upon his welfare; yət it is all important 
fora to on what those laws are which he should 
more especially devote his attention to, no matter 
whathis avocation in life may be. Experience con- 
Uy teaches him that no law of Nature can be vlo- 
lated with impunity. He that sins against or breaks 
any such law has to pay the penalty, no matter how 
his intentions may have been. Strychnine will 

n the good man just as effectually as the vllest 
sinner, even though it may have been taken by mis- 


rz, ratlonalist feels the necessity of knowing the 
laws which govern his welfare here, and obedience to 
them is his religion, giving a harmonious many-sided 
development that fits him for the active duties of life. 
One of the laws of his mental nature he finds to be 
that there is only a limited amount of nervous energy 
and thought-power possessed by him. If he gives too 
much of his mental force in one direction, he Inevita- 
bly becomes deficient in other directions; it [s there- 
fore quite important to concentrate hla thought 
on those sciences or laws which are of first impor- 
tance, Let me name some of those which seem most 
ntial:— 

at. Commercial ana ihe pe laws, or those 
which govern the acquisition of property,—material 
— as a basis, being indispensable to all of us. 

2nd. 'hysiolo , or those laws which govern our 
bodily health. e must have physical health, or 
mental development cannot be long maintained. 

3d. Psychology, or those laws which govern the ev- 
olution of thought and feeling. This ls more espe- 
cially necessary to show how easily the senses can be 
deceived, and how apt we are to mistake subjective 
conditions for objective realities. 

4th. Sociology, or those laws which govern man in 
his social relations. 

5th, Geology and Astronomy, or those general laws 
which have governed the evolution of the earth and 
the heavenly bodies. We need this, if for nothing 
else, to show the absurdity of the prevailing superati- 
tion in regard to the Mosaic bistory of the creation, 


&c. 

Perhaps It will be said that these sciences have 
nothing to do with religion; but let us bear in mind 
what this sentiment of religion is, In ita last analy- 
sis, is it not that sentiment which urges us to do our 
duty; that is, to act lu such way as to accomplish the 

t good to others as well as to ourselves? And 
how can we gain that pee good excepting by 
obeying the laws controlling the general welfare, In 
which our own is included? 

The language of religion has always been and is 
now, "What shall T do to be sayel?” Let me illus- 
trate this a little. What shall I do to be saved?“ Is 
the firat feeble cry of on in herinfancy. “Bring 
me burnt offerings, sin olTerin ! and peace offerings, 
and my Anite shall be stayed.“ Again it is asked, 
“What shall I do to be saved?" “Have faith in my 
prophets, my beloved sons,—Confucius, Buddha, Mo- 

med, Jesus; belleve in them; trast not thy own 
reason, but rely on them and thou shalt be sayed,” is 
the reply. But now comes the demand of rational 
religion. It is no longer the feeble cry of infancy, 
nor the self-distrustful supplication of youth, but the 
earnest inquiry of manhood with conscious self-re- 
spect. Religion now “stands on her feet," and with 
earnest gaze would “eye all Nature through, and 
learn the ways of God to man." She now sees all 
creatures here below governed by unlform, unchan: 
able laws. Her question is answered now, not by the 
priest, not by any supernatural revelation, but by the 
of science, “Obey the laws governing your 
welfare; rely no longer ou the authority of priests or 
the Church; prove all things and hold fast that which 
is good, and thou shalt ba saved,” 

n conclusion, rational religion ls based upon the 
necessity of obedience to established law; while Or- 
thodox or so-called Evangelical religion is based upon 
the assumed Importance of obedience to an ideal, Im- 
aginary God, and a self-appointed priesthood. 

The one is spiritual freedom, the other spiritual 
slavery. The one develops the whole msn, his 
moral and intellectual nature, by bringing it in har- 
mony with thelawsgoverningit. The other expresses 
every upward aspiration by creating self-diatrast and 
ahjectdependence upon the priesthood and the Church. 

‘he only revelations that the rationalist accepts 
are the established laws of Nature made known to 
him by science; and the most acceptable worship he 
can pay to the Infinite power is to obay such laws. 

It may be said that very few have opportunities for 
acquiring a kuowledge of the sciences mentioned, or 
even of à general idea of their leading principles, the 
masses of the people not having time or Inclination to 
m such subjects. 

It is a melancholy fact that the majority are 30 slt- 
uated, and a religion of authority, based upon an In- 
fallible pope or an infallible book, may be better 
Mapted to them as long us they are in that undevel- 
oped condition, But let us not forget that mental 
polation is constantly going on; and when rational- 

ts adopt a religion, an ope gradi is afforded to all 
na are “getting out of the woods"—zeltinz free 
Tom supératition—to unite on a higher platform and 
vut themselyes In harm any with such laws i 

5 re; i 
salvation, y only ‘‘divinely appointed way o 
— let us not for a moment suppose that the ration- 
allst'a religion means only a personal salvation—is con- 
— only with his own welfare in thia world, or the 


E. he has secured bodily health by attention to the 
1 3 of physiology ; if astronomy and ge»lozy have 
own bim the absurdity of the Male history of 
rip on, and freed him from superstition and spirita- 
erat if psychology has cautioned him not to 
and nek upon the evidence of hia senses; If moral 
of Social acience has tauzht him to respect the rights 
,—he Is in a fair way for further progression. 


He has acquired some of the means to great end, — 
evolution, or the progressive development of his 
whole nature and that of hls race. 

This in short, I belleve, is or should be the es- 
sence, the object, of rational religion; and it is only to 
be acquired by & knowledge of the laws governing 
auch development. 

Each step gained In such evolution gives us more 
leverago—more power to make further advancement. 
The farther we advance, the more we fee! in harmony 
with the forces of Nature (or with the Divine Purpose, 
if you please), manifested all around us in unfolding 
the inanimate, as well as the animate. The earth, 
the solar system, the Universe, eo far as our limited 
vision can penetrate, all proclaim the same grand 
principle of evolution; and rational religion urges It, 
as the highest duty, to alm at the development of our- 
selves and of our race, 


in the year 1873, by 


[Entered N lag a Act of Con Hebr 
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PAUL GOWER. 


A RATIONALISTIO STORY B 
or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CHRISTENING OF A COMIC PAPER. 


When Paul Gower and Richard Sabin returned to 
the Astor H wise, they found a couple of notes from 
Mr. Cyrus Woodruff, poiitaly reminding them that 
the proposed supper at Windast's to which they had 
bsen invited, would take place that evening, at I1 
o'clock pre*isely, aud es uaa a hope that nothing 
would occur to deprive th» company of the pleasure 
of their atten lance. Accordingly, a little before that 
hour, the young men presented themselves at the lo- 
cality in question. It was, at the date of which I 
write, one of the older sort of New York restaurants 
and liquor-»aloons, having one entrance in Park Row 
and another in Ann Street, 

Being shown up stairs, into a room commanding a 
side view of Barnum's Museum, and containin 
long table set ready for the festive occasion, they 
were very cordially received by Mr. Woodruff, and 
Immediately introduced to about half a dozen young 
men already assembled, who stood conversing in a 
group near the fireplace, where, the eveaing being 
mild and pleasant, very little fire was burning. It ap- 
peared that twice that number of guests were expect- 
ed. Mr, Braugh had not yet arrived, having to play 
in both the comedy and after-piece at his theatre; Mr. 
Ritchings was dowa stairs, issulng orders; and the 
sonorous voice of Mr, O' Byrne had already duplicated 
Mr. Woodruif's welcome—breaking off in a boast to 
his {rienda of having deserved all their thanks by aug- 
gesting the party, to do so. 

Almost all present ware, or would have called them- 
selves, literary gentlemen! of no special fame or pre- 
eminence, but cleverish fellows of second or third-rate 
talent, who lived by their wits, In print None of 
them (except, perhaps, Mr, O'Byrne) had much con- 
nection with the daily press—which, in the United 
States, generally absorbs the best marketable ability, 
by virtue of paying for lt—but thay wrote for the 
cheap weeklies, the story papers, some of the maga- 
zines, and the low-class comic journals. Among 
such, the intellectual standard is not likely to bé very 
high; only they have vu nes that particular occupa- 
tion, with more or less fitness for it. There is as 
much conventionslism In the craft as in other trades, 
and no more originality or genius In the bulk of its 
followers: given a commlasion, serlous or — to 
any of the party, ke would have produced somethin 


smart and readable, and accordiug to the current mod- 


els, but nothing beyond. "They were of the rank and 
file of literature, or rather Its light skirmishers; mostly 
qonag men, good ham bored, self-satisfied, and tolerably 

oneit—unleas the wrong side afforded an opportu- 
nity for saying smarter th ae than the right one. As 
their appearance presented as little Individuality as 
their styles of composition, I pretermit description. 

A superior parson, however, intellectually, what- 
ever he might bs morally, soon arrived In the shape 
of a tall, handsome, young fellow, with a bright, in- 
talligent countenance, ornamented by a slight mous- 
tache, but destitute of beard and whiskers, He was 
very stylishly-dressel, though rather In advance of 
the seson—which Mr. O'Byrne Immediately accused 
him of "rushing"—iu a light summer suit of English 
cut (New York then inclined to the Parisian standard 
of fashion), a gay neckerchief beneath his turned- 
down shict-collar, and straw-colored kid gloves; also 
he carried alittle cane. But for bis flushed face and 
the peculiar, unnatural brilliancy of his eyes, denot- 
lug a certain stage of Intoxication, his appearance 
would have been extremely preposseisinz. He had 
begun life as an artist, drifted into journalism, and 
now contributed to much the sam? class of publica- 
tions I have already describe |, stories, editorials, crit- 
teism, gossip and nonsense by ths yard measure, and 
som2tims3 verses of an order suffiziently high to en- 
title him to the appellation of a poet, and to a batter 
position thin he semel to care for winning: for be 
was, both in prinerple ani practice, one of the moat 
thorough and reckless of Boheinians, and appeared to 
delight in wasting his enlowmsnts in excess and 
folly, which contact he defeated by u kind of cynical 
philosophy, as perverse aa it was deplorable. His ar 
rival mide something of a sensation In the group by 
the fireplace. 

“Hoyw are you, George?“ and, “Golding, how goes 
1t?" ware the general salutations. 

„Fine he answered. Everything is lovely and 


the goose hangs particularly high. Tve been on the 
spree for three days—not in bed since Wednes- 

ay, by ——! Here, boyl"—to a negro, who was 
busied about the supper-tabla—''fetch me some bran- 
dy. I must korp it up till to-morrow, for I've got to 
fight a duel in the moralng.” 

"A duel? oh, el you don't get us on a string 
with that!’ ejaculated the Incredalous and metaphor- 
Ical audience. s, 

“Fact, gentlemen, however you liko to take it,“ 
insisted Golding, whose thickened utterance and 
heightened color, as aforesaid, were the only Indica- 
tions of his condltion—there are men whose constitu- 
tion seems to defy excess for a season and oniy yea 
to the most deplorable persistence. “Thou on't 
mean to aay it's serious. There's an awful little fool 
of an Englishman—the biggest ass for his size I've 
ever met—at our boarding-house, who has b a0 
enormously about & duel on board ship, which he con- 
fesses never came to anything, that the fellows deter- 
mined to take the concelt out of him. Bo they got 
up a dell, of which I don’t see the fun myself; but as 
they wanted a principal, of course I was on hend, 
And it's to come off to-morrow morning at Clifton 
Park, Staten Island—pistols and coffee for two, at 


eight precisely. I Invite all of you who intend to keep 
sober to accompany me and witness the catastrophe. 
„That sounds like our little bantam aboard the Cays 


Y observed Sabin to Paul, and was about to make 
inquiry of Golding as to the name of the intended 
victim, when the arrival of Mr, Braugh and two or 
three others, and the bustle and change of conversa- 
tion incidental thereto, obliged him to defer the satis- 
faction of his curlosity to a more convenient occasion. 

“Have up supper immejiately, Woodruff,” said the 
genial Irishman, It's after eleven, and by the pow- 
ers, Pm hungry, If ye'd ever played O'Callazhan on 
top of Gerald epper, bedad, ye'd be the same; espe- 
cially if it was to a house as thin as Mulrooney's cat, 
that could crawl through a keyhole and was invisible 
sideways. Gentlemen, make room for the waithers!“ 
And the supper being served, the guests took such 
places round the long table as inclination or accident 
suggested, with Mr, Braugh at the head as chairman, 
supported on the right and left, respectively, by 
Messrs, Woodruff and Ritchings; while Mr. O'Byrne 
was, of hls own option, kind enough to assume the 
post of vice, al the further end; about whom rallied 
the youngest young men of the company—thinking 
him a person of consequence and rather esteeming it 
an honor to ba in his vicinity. 

It was an excellent supper, as even Mr, nd i [s tm 
who plumed himself on his gastronomic knowledge, 
and talked familiarly about the Trois Freres and 
Véry's—aümitted. There were so many kinds of oys- 
ters, cooked in such a variety of ways, and all so 
tempting, as to bewilder the appetite with the diffl- 
culty of choosing where to begin. There was an im- 
mense chowder, or fish-stew, compounded after the 
true Daniel Webster recipe. There were reed-blrds, 
or American ortolans—plump, dainty little fowl, serv- 
ed, Uke British woodcock, on toast—and fllleta of 
marrowy, streaky beef with mushrooms. Add froga 
à la Francaise—for New York has, long ago, got over 
Its Anglo-American r ale, claret, and 
champagne, aud you have the staple of a meal which, 
as the chairman remarked, “did equal credit to the 
apirited liberality of their hospitable friend Woodruff 
and the culinary resources of the establishment.” 
Mr, Braugh also repeated Macbeth's grace, pralsing lt 
as the best ln the world, because one of the shortest. 

I cannot honestly report that the conversation which 
accompanied the supper and set in afterwards was 
either particularly intellectual or amusing; or, In fact, 
anything but cliquelah and professional. The guests 

„as most people do, of their ordinary pursuits 
and Interests; of Jack's play, Tom's book, Ned's 
poem; of what Bilkins of the Emerald had sald in 
that paper about Gutler's latest native-American se- 
qu to the newest of Tom Taylor's dramas, and how 

utler had threatened to lick Bilkins, not alone on ac- 
count of his malicious criticism, but because he had 
the impudence to make love to Gretty Gray of the 
Sunday Scorpion, whom Gutler was sweet upon. Or 
what an artful dodge that was of Bumpus of the 
Dredger advertising a "'hundred-dollara-a-column" 
story, when he had it set up solid in a7ate secretly, 
and remunerated the authoress according to that 
standard, and then expanded her production Into 
bourgeoís for the begullement of an unsuspecting pub- 
lic, These and similar topics, discussed lu a chaffy, 
cynical tone, and largely flavored with puns and per 
sonalities—in the former of which the actors, who 
had come in with Mr. Braugh, greatly excellei—con- 
atituted the material of the talk, which pent be- 
came so nolsy that, on the removal of the cloth, the 
chairman rappad upon the table with the handle of 
his knife to command attention. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, rising—a resonant “Hear! 
hear!" from O'Byrne seconding him —''let us proceed 
to business. You are all aware that the present sym- 

osium was intended to be not merely festive and 

acchanalian, but also sponsorial, We assemble to- 
night to deliberate on that first of W RSE a 
title for the Avatar of wit and wisdom which is 
about to descend upon this great and happy country, 
conshummating Its glory and redounding to the benefit 
of everybody, pecuniary and otherwise—which, — 
some of us stand in great need of! The immo 
Shakspeare has inquired with his usual perapicacity, 
‘What's in a name? to which I might reply, ‘A 
mighty dale of botheration intirelyl' forso we find it. 
‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him,’ says the 
proverb, whence I ashume that un mely suspension 
not anfrequently results from an unfortunate cholce 
of nomenclature among the canine creation; which 
calamity may extind Itself to the higher walks of lit- 
erature, In avoiding such a dum wa sre all 
interested, Me public-spirited friend, Woodruff, has 
offered a reward of thirty dollara for the desideratum 


in question, which I trust will eventually find thelr 
way into the editorial exchecquer, in equivalent for 
my, at present, favorite proposition, "The Lantern of 
Diogenes.’ Let him who can suggest a better name, 
spake uow, or forever after hold his peace. " 

“Yours {s too long, Braugh, and too classic,” said 
Mr. O'Byrne, when the rapping of knuckles and tum- 

blers elicited thia apeech—and especially by the 
latter portion o it—had died away. "What will the 
newsbovs make of it? and how much does the Amer- 
ican public know about Diogenes ? 

"Sure tbey've heard of ,and we can sink the 
ould cynic in general and a hen it "The Lantern.’ 
But itl] be mighty handy to have bim editorially— 
think of the personality of ‘Punch,’ ”? 

“Punch be d——df broke in Georga Golding, 
„That's always the rock ahead of American ic 

ers—they all feel hound to imitata him In every- 
. Why can’t we be original?” ; 

" use, me boy, the public is an ass and wouldn't 
rocognize anything aa comic that wasn’t after the ac- 
customed models. There'd be a great deal of rayson 
in what ye say if the world was made up of clever 
fellows like ourselves; but it isn’t. Don't shoot over 
people's heads or yeni never hit em.“ Which senti- 
ment gave rise to some discussion, the majority of 
the company, including the publishers, leaning to 
Mr. Braugh's opinion. 

“What do you say to "The Growler’ for a name?" 
demanded a spectacled, bearded, black-haired man, 
with prominent cheek-bones and lively eyes, who sat 
next Paul, and had loquaciously introduced himself 
to our friends as an Englishman, artist, ex-panoram- 
ist, lecturer, clerk to an insurance office and |iterary 
rh, Shut uj Bangs!" politel ded one of 

, shut u ely respon on 
the party. ou brought — a paper with that title 
years ago, and it burat up after two numbere—I re- 
member." 

"Well, it wasn't the fault of the name, If it did—or 
of the contents," answered the other, good humored- 
ly, “I think ‘The Growler or *Lobscouse' would do 
Harne. Do you know what lobscouse is, gentle- 
men? because—" 

''—You haven't heard our new rule up at Pfaff's, 
have you, Bangs that nobody's allowed to make a 
——ioo) of himself!“ 

"That's too rigorous altogether—it'll make a howl- 
ing desert of Plats, if carried out," And Golding 

lled his tumbler and lit a cigar, 

“What we want,” said O'Byrne, sonorously return- 
ing to the original subject, “is something at once 
short, atriking, novel, and national, as well a» expres- 
sive of the character and objects of the paper. It 
ought to hit the public in the eye, so to speak, and 
yet button-hole the thinking and educated rtion of 
the community—fellows who are not to be caught 
with chaff or catchperiny nonsense, but who'll see di- 
rectly that we intend to give them the right kind of 
It should be unapproachable and trresisti- 

le. 

"Enough! thou hast persuaded me that no mortal 
can ever be a poet!" ejaculated Golding, who had 
read Rasselas. “Anything else for thirty dollars?” 

“I think it's quite sufficient, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Woodruff, at which there was a general laugh. 

“Wouldn't The Omlthorbynchus P xus’ ful- 
AN your conditions, O'Byrne?" asked one of the ac- 


tors. 

“What In thunder ia that?" was the rejoinder. 

„Why, a duck-billed platypus!” And the “sell” 
taking, nearly all present began shouting out titles, 
the only recommendation of which was their absurdi- 
ty, Perceiving that the object of the meeting stood 
In considerable danger of being smothered beneath 
. nonsense, Mr. Braugh rose to remon- 
» — 


“Gentlemen,” he said, shrewdly and effectively, “I 
shall demand the premium if ye don't produce some- 
thing betther. To recall ye to business, I'l] read the 
names already gent in, good, bad, and indifferent 
‘The Peep-Show, ‘Mrs. Grundy,’ ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
5 have been two Yankee Doodles started in New 

ork in my recollectlon, and both failed), Judy,“ 
‘Toby,’ "The Bubble’ (which would invite inyldjoua 
allusions), ‘Uncle Sam's Looking-Glass,’ ‘Mephistoph- 
eles’ a divil of & name!), ‘Jonathan’s Joke-Bag,’ 
The ket' (go up like a rocket and come down like 
& stick, they'd be sure to say), "The Tickler,’ "The 
Doughnut,’ ‘Popcorn,’ ‘The Firefly,’ "The Musquito’ 
(why didn't the gentleman suggest "The B bug,“ 
while he was about It 2, The Kaleidoscope of Fun,’ 
‘Nobody’ (which is putting too modest an estimate 
upon ourselves intirely), ‘Puck,’ ‘Flibbertigibbet,’ 

e Cocktail’ (that wouldn't plase a horse: dealer, but 
may be the gentleman who proposed It likes em so 
well himself that he credits the public with the same 

redilections), ‘The Slogdollager (as if we intended 

become the oracle of the prize-ring), ‘The Pen- 

in,’ The Dodo'—and that's all. Now, gentlemen, 

it has been conceded that none of these appellations, 

however Ingenious, are so shuitable as ‘The Lantern, 
wherefore It still has the preference,” 

"Would ‘The Porcupine’ do?" asked Richard 
Sabin, who had thought over the matter and made a 
sketch of the title he proposed, which he now pro- 
duced and handed to the chairman. Mr. Braugh re- 
celved it courteously, looked at it, at first with euri- 
osity, then with approbation, and then submitted it to 
Messrs, Woodruff and Ritchings, 

Bedad, sir, I think ye've hit the nail on the 
head," saíd the good-natured Irishman, after n brief, 
aniniated conference. “The idea’s none the worse 
for its involving a suggestion of old Cobbett—'Peter 
Porcupine,’ ye know—but if we wait for entire origi- 
BU we'll never get launched, at all nt all. I be- 

eve ye, me boy"—as Dick proteste, with entire 
truth, that he had never heard of the writer in ques- 
tion. “And the drawing is first-rate, A quare divil 
of a human Porcupine, in n paletot an trousers, 


THE INDEX. 


ding erect centrally, on the hind legs of him, with 

Mx n one hand av pencil in the other, emittin, 
quills in every direction, which impale all sorts 

ublic charactars, as well as ripresentstions of Folly, 

umbug, and Hypocrisy: underneath an arch efford- 
ing a view of New Tork. Gentlemen, pass it round 
and let us have your opinions. Here's p" health, 
Mr. Sabin, and ye're an acquisition to us i 

Hereupon ensued considerable discussion, some 
being for, some against the adoption of Richard's idea, 
But the publishers liking it, as well as Mr. Braugh, 
and the sketch displaying it in the most favorable as- 
pect, Sabin was, at length, declared the winner of the 
thirty dollars. Incontinently he requested permission 
to invest a portion of the same In a couple of bowls of 
punch, and, the materials appearing, compounded 
them in such a skilful manner as to command the ad- 
míration of all present, And the evening began to 
wax more bacchanalian and hilarious than ever. 

“What are you scribbling, George? asked one of 
the party of Golding, who was busied with the stump 
of a pencil on the back of a playbill. 

"Hold on a minute and I'll sing it,“ he answered, 
And as Golding was known to possess a faculty for 
rhyming amounting almost to improvisation, they 
waited until his rapid fingere had completed their 
task; when he sang as follows :— 

Here's success to the Porcupine! 

We") drink him in punch, in ale and wine; 
From the tip of bis snout to hís nethermoet quill 
We'll ‘go the whole hog’ in a bumper—fill! 


“There's an old c ep spose it's a flam— 
That he shoots off bis qu at his foes, ker slam 
But indulging too freely in this little freak, 

Gets ragged and poor and deplorably weak. 


We'll blaze away at all who oke 

Us, with satire and sarcasm, fun and joke; 

But for every quill we expend in the musa, 

Grow sleeker and stronger and more prosperous’ 


“The n flesh is esteemed Food food— 
Our Porcupine's substance la bound to be good: 
He's a tal! that from under bis quilla depends 
We'll bave plenty of tales—and my parallel enda, 


“Here's auccess to the Porcupine! 

We'll drink bim in punch, In ale and wine; 
From the tip of bin anout to bia nethermoat quill 
"We'll ‘go the whole hog' In a bumper—fill I" 


The company were sufficiently exhilarated to ap- 
pluud this production to the echo, and even to insist 
upon an encore; when, sdopting the first (and last) 
verse as chorus, they sang it enthusiastically, Increas- 
Ing the effect by thumping upon the table and floor 
with thelr fists and feet—a performance which must 
have disturbed the slumber of such animals as Mr. 
Barnum happened to have, at that time, in his Muse- 
um, And forthwith singing and apeech-making aet In 
until the breaking up of the party—of which the read- 
er may well dispense with other particulare—at half- 
past four in the morning. 

“And so New York will soon have three comic pa- 
pers," said Dick Sabin, as he and his friend crossed 
over to the Astor House, In the solemn, beautiful, re- 
proachful light of the newly-risen sun; the Porcu- 
pine, Pepperpot, and Pickaze—it sounds like Peter 
Piper picking his peck of pepper! But it makes good 
for trade, you know. Tha’s a good thing ol? fella’ I" 


THE LEGEND OF THE FROZEN LAKE. 


(Translated from a Collection of Norwegian Folk-Lore and VIl- 
hga Legends, Ko. published at Christiania, and re-published in 
bner’s “American and Oriental Record." ) 

Once upon a time, in the early part of the winter, u 
traveller had to cross over a frozen lake where tbe ice 
was of varied and unknown thickness. Before vent- 
uring out on the Ice he r his pipe, and, sitting 
down on aatone by the side of a road (which ran close 
to the lake shore, nearly at right angles with his own 
course), he thus communed with himself :— 

"I am bound to cross this lake; butin so doing I 
run a considerable risk of losing my health, or even 
life, by UNE through the ice. If I can manage to 
oe on the thick ice, and avoid the thin, of course I 
shall be all rightas far as safety is concerned; but the 
road over the ice is not staked out yet, and there is 
not so much as a footprint on It. Perhaps some of 
these good people passing to and fro on the road may 
be able to give me some useful directions, At any 
rate, I will just ask them." 

And &o he did, there being no Hewat pearls to ask; 
they all spoke kindly to him at first, though they 
did not nnawer his questions satisfactorily aa to the 
thickness of the ice, they seemed as willing and as 
anxious to direct his course as if their own safety had 
depended on it. What surprised the traveller im- 
mensely, however, and lexed him not a little, was 
that, whereas all advised him earnestly, and some ve- 
hemently, no two of them gave him the same counsel, 
and no one seemed to a from experience or trust- 
Worthy information. In a very few minutes the con- 
versation became somewhat general, the counsellors 
became more and more excited; some warned him in 
rather discourteous terms against following the advice 
of others; and at last they n to quarrel amongst 
themselves, "The poor man returned slightly disguat- 
ed to his stone, his pie, and his meditations. 

"Now," thought he, if I had only met one of these 
good people, I should as likely as not have followed his 
advice; but in the multitude of such counsellors there 
seems to be anything but wisdom." 

Just then two persons, evidently of superior rank, 
appeared upon the scene; and these were a Bisho 
andan Archbishop. The Bishop, taking on himself 
the office of chief speaker, did not wait to be asked, 
but at once thus addressed the traveller: — 

‘My son, I see thou art about to cross the frozen 
lake; and I come to tell thee that the ice is such and 
such a thickness, here and there respectively, and it is 
thy duty to believe me,” 

"Well!" said the traveller, "it is scarcely fair or 


“My son," sald the Bishop, "T percei 
the gall of bitterness, and "n te hod dum = 
Here is no question of accurate Informati un, 
saving faith. As for knowing more about Gele x 
those good people, the fact is that I know cg de 


helping others to form, an independ * 
From my early youth I have been trained u 
early man red and pi , to declare to 

to 
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to 
voted to me, many hundred years 
of good men, not one of pen ree — 
‘The actual thickness or thinness is of no 
tance. To adopt what we call the orthodox 
siona, Is the one 8 and there ls & 
over-natural effi adopting these, by which 
will be enabled to over the thinnest ice in per 
fect safety, while the thickest lee will melt away oy 
der the feet of him who doubts, or Is so unfonüuag 
as to be influenced by measurement, testimony, eil. 
culation, or otherwise to consider it as thicker ur Uh. 
ner than he has been taught to belleve it. Ot cu 
when I say you must belleve, I mean you must profes 
to belleve, and act as H you did. now, my wa, 
and be of good cheer." 

The traveller, if the truth must be told, did no 
think much of the Bishop's ressoning; but be vu 
much taken with the good prelate's reverend appear- 
ance, peculiar dress, and phraseology; and stil! more 
by hia authoritative and yet benign and futhorly man 
ner, So, after remaining a few seconds, 
with doubt and afraid of condemnation,” he dedued 
that he believed every word that the Bishop had 
said to him, went boldly forth on the ice, was soon 
out of sight, and has never been heard of since. The 
Bishop tells every one that the traveller got safely over 
the lake, and the Archbishop adds that it is “a mot 
wholesome doctrine and very full of comfort." 
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AN ARGUMENT POR FREE EDUCATION, 


(From the Bos Hive, Sheffield, Eng.) 

Captain Maxse, R.N., in speaking at Sheffield lut 
week, said :— 

I feel that in the Education Question we cannot too 
y Sang revert to the almple proposition which lies 
at the root of the education 9 This prop 
osition la, and it ia the one we contend for, that the 
children of the poor are entitled to education, and thal 
the State Is bound in the interest of the community i 
see that such education ia provided. Some el 
am aware will endeavor to raise a cloud of words over 
the very term education, and attempt to puzzle us by 
demanding a definition. I mean by education, in: 
struction in the elements of human know! 
education is, of course, comparative, and the rey 
highest education la V ricus and incomplete; the 
wisest men know that they are but as children in the 
presence of the unrevealed and the infinite; but be 
cause the appetite for knowledge Ia insatiable, and be 
cause the unknown and untold are limitless, this lino 
reason for withholding from children a little of what's 
known. First, we have discovered now for some cen 
uries à method of 3 with each otber br 
means of certain signs. 

Supposing that ip soins natural law children were 
born dumb and blind, and required an artificial opet- 
ation to release their faculties of speech and 
would it not be a disgrace to any community 4 
children to grow up, for want of this ditte © 
out sight and without the power of speech? ind — 
have been guilty of an equal di: e for centu — 
century; and now there are in agland and € 
speaking roughly, one million children who n 
their elvillzing faculties—of reading and 5 
These children m reas you, you who elect J — 
and who assist to form publie opinion, hn w aris 
consclences and a sense of responsibility * 
helpless fellow-creatures—they implore Be iw 
them from the r of ignorance. T 15 
be included in your civilization, they pray ta — 
structed in its common langunge. It must be tu 3 
bered that all the disadvantages of civilization re 
the poor, while the profit of civilization goes en 
to the rich, The poor savage who lives inam — 
state has at least the advan of a ni y "Sur 
he has a free soil and an open unting ron ot ciril- 
ly it cannot be intended thnt the total res ' epa 
zation should be unfavorable to the poor p — 
compared with the poor savage! The — Fore Wa 
ia that if the Jaborer is deprived of the cond Bed the 
wild state he partakes of instead what are c appes 
“blessings” of civilization. These ey 4 22 
to me to be of doubtful value, as far as ere gen 
cerned, I only know that if tbe choice * ing o 
me, as to whether I would be ^ saut — at 
some wild tribe, or an average English astei, 1 
laborer such as he is in the southern co Nay, T 
should unhesitatingly declare for the sav ‘ed is 

find myself located, 

sand families, 

consisting of from three to eight persons, 
one malt room at the east end of London, s The 
ich, while 
(or 

loes not 2 w 

fl 


in harmony with savage Nature, 
discord with civilized society. And not owy 


by a beautiful 
ur pro 
tives 


p us in a backward state of civilizatlon. 


low standard, declare that we 
civilization. I rd this as tbe grossast 


elusion: I 
maintain that civilizatiom is in íts infancy, 


emotions of the human heart,—zenerosity, compassion, 
and a tender desire to help. ow, what was the be- 
havior of the inhabitants of the const? The Timea 
reported that large quantities of spirits were washed 
on shore, and as the barrels floated in they were 
broadhed by the crowds who assembled on the beach. 
In s short time scores of people were lying about in all 
directions dead drunk, They drank so much that 
medical assistance had to be obtained to save them 
from the consequence: of their filthy intemperance, 
Ta this high civilization? Could say degrade 
themselves more? The district in which this occurred 
may be described a» a thoroughly ‘Constitutional’ 
ons. There is not a school board in Dorsetshire, I 
have little doubt but what the people who broke the 
casks open would have mobbed Sir Charles Dilke if be 
had attempted to give a lecture in the neighborhood; 
bot such people aa these may sing or hiccough “Rule 
Britannia" as much as they please, I can only regard 
them as lawless barbarians, and I denounce those who 
uphold a system under which they are inevitably pro- 
duced as the authors of anarchy and evil. Do you 
think that if these people bad been steadily at school 
during childhood, with elevating influences about 
them, with motives supplied for self-respect, placed 
within reach of the means to decent livell , and 
with somo order of mental life imparted, that they 
could have behaved like mere swine? How can we 
be civilized when there are thousands of such creat- 
ures in our midat, and In the course of constant man- 
ufacture under our shameful system of neglect? Are 
we not entitled to protect ourselves from such out- 


t 

Hurt then, the child has its rights. If it is aur- 
rounded, im the Interest of society, with the artificial 
circumstances of civilization, we are bound to counter- 
act those whick are oppressive by creating some which 
are helpful; and thus, It appears to me, that, under 
igh sense of the dutles as well as the right of civ- 
flization, the child becomes entitled tu education, that 
is to say, free education, And, secondly, soclety 
claims the right to insist upon this being given in or- 
der to protect itself frum the disastrous consequences 
of ignorance. 


— — 
THE BVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


[Prom the Boston Advertiser.) 

The long-deferred meeting of the World's Evangel- 
teal Alliance will take place in New York during the 
first twelve days lu October, In spite of repea 

polntments hitherto, there ls every prospect that 
the large plans which have been for a long time in 
preparation will be fully carried out. The very suc- 
cessful labors of the Rev, Dr. Schaff in Europe, last 
year, have already drawn to this country many dis- 
tinguished representatives of forelgn religlous bodies, 
who ars now the guests of leading members of the 
Alliance in New York, or are scattered on tours of 
Observation throughout the country. 'The Franco- 
war broke up, for the time, all hopes of an 
early 281 the Alliance; but the war was no 
sooner over than the representative Evangelical bodies 
of France and Germany cordially and unanimously 
tecepted the invitation of the erican branch of 
the Alliance. Those interested ln the movement con- 
lidently hope that “the approaching conference will 
be one of the grandest religious gatherings ever held 
io the world, and it is fully expected that the mutual 
discussions upon important topics to be presented 
will result in breaking down, in a great measure, 
many of the barriers o Peu on religious sub- 
jects, which have blocked the way to a proper spread 
of Evangelical principles throughout the world.” 
The grand objects of the Alliance are thus given: 
First—To promote Evangelical union, with a view to 
greater success in Christian activity, Second—To 
maintain and exhibit the essential unity of the Church 
of Christ, Third—To counteract the influence of in- 
fidelity and superstition, especially in their organ- 
forms, and to assist the cause of religious free- 
dom everywhere. The conference will convene at As- 
sociation Hall, on Thursday evening, October 2d, and 
continue in session ten days, closing with a farewell 
tervice at the Academy of Music, on Sunday evening, 
October 12th. During each day of the session, the 
conference will be divided Into sections according to 
language, The New York Evening Post, from which 
these facta are mainly taken, gives the following as 
the leading topics to be presented for discussion :— 

Oct. 3—The Present State of Christianity. 

Oct. 4—The Christian Union In its Various Phases. 

&—Christisnity and its Antagonisms—Infidel- 
ity, Rationalivm, ete. 
d E 1—Christian Life—Family Religion, Rewards, 

Oct, 8—Protestantism and Romanism. 

Oct. 9—Christianity and Civil Government. 

Oct. 10—Christian Missions—Forelgn and Domes- 


Oct. I1—Christisnity and Social Evils, 


self-adjusting law his presence forbids 
My complaint against the Conserva- 
, and wot only against the Conservatives, but 
against all those who are so selfishly immersed in 
thelr private affairs that they pay no attention to 
[aca affairs; my complaint against them is rs 
me 

le have merely a commercial idea of civilization: 
they reckon it by exports and importa, and ignore the 
condition of human beings; and, judging from thia 
n high state of 


Perha; 

some of you read about a month ngo of an deen 
ship that was wrecked on the Dorsetshire coast. Her 
name was the Royal Adelaide. She was broken up one 
terribly stormy wight upon Chesil beach, under cir- 
cumstances which sbould have elicited the noblest 
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The following members of the American branch of 
the Alliance will take part in the exerclsea:— 

Wm. H. Allen, LL.D., Girard College, Philadel- 
phia; M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Rev, Rufus Anderson, D.D., 
LL.D., Boston; veg NOM T. Bedell, D.D., 
Gambier, Ohio; Rey, Henry Ward Beecher, Brook- 
m Nathan Bishop, LL.D., and Cephas Brainerd, 
New York; Felix R. Brunot, Pittsburgh; Rev. F. W. 
Conrad, D.D., Philadelphin; Bishop George D. Cum- 
mins, D.D., Pewee Valley, Ky.; y L. M. Currey, 
LL.D., Richmond, Va.; Professor Theodore Dwight, 
LL.D., and Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D. B., New York; 
Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., Yale College; Rev. 
Richard Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Professor D. R. 
Goodwin, D.D., Philadelphia; Professor A. H. Guy- 
9t, D.D., Princeton; Rev. John Hall, D, D., New 
York; Professor Joseph Henry, LL.D., Washington; 
Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., LL. D., Princeton; Rev. 
Moses D, Hoge, D.D., Richmond; Rev. Mark Hop- 
kina, D.D., LL.D., Williamstown; Professor Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass.; Professor D. P. 
Kidder, D.D., Madison, N. J.; Rev. James McCosh, 
D,D., LL.D., Princeton, N. J.; Rev. W. A. Muhlen- 
berg, New York; Rev. Wm, Nast, D.D., Cincinnati; 
President J. Williamson, D.D., Lancaster, Pa.; Rav. 
Richard Newton, D.D., Philadelphia; Professor E. A. 
Park, D.D., LL.D., Andover, Mass.; Peter Parker, 
LL.D., Washi n, D. C.; Rev. W. A. Passavant, 
D.D., Pittsburgh; Rev. W. S. Plumer, D.D., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Yale 
College ; President Eliphalet Nott Potter, D.D., Un- 
ion College; Bishop E. de Schweinitz, S. T.D., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. ; Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Professor Henry B. Smith, D.D., New York; 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., Brooklyn; Mr. George 
H. Stuart, sre nu Professor W. F. Warren, 
D:D., Boston; Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., Mr. Nor- 
man White and Rev. E, C. Wines, D.D., New York; 
Rev. Theodore D, Woolsey, D.D., LL. D., New Ha- 


ven. 
Mr. William E. Dodge is the president of the Evan- 
lical Alliance of the United States, and Rev, Philip 
haff, D.D., is honorary recording secretary, Dele- 
tea to the conference have been elected from the 
ranches of the Alliance in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Prussia, Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece, and the New Dominion, who repre- 
sent nearly every religious denomination outside of 
Roman ages teh K eee —— — 
greatest number of de a o following fore! 
members of the vangellcal Al ca unced 


their Intention to s E 
i priina —— i 19. — ww DD; 
urgh (Pres an); Rev, Jose ngus, D. D., Lon 
don (Baptist); Rev. Thomas W. Aveling, 
(Congregational); Rev. L. E. Berkeley, Lurgan, Ire- 
land (Presbyterian); Rev. James Davis, London 
Congregational); Rev. W. H. Freemantle, London 
Protestant Episcopal); Rev. J. C, Harrison, D.D., 
ondon (CongregAtlonal) Rev. Professor J, Harris 
Jones, Ph. D., Treveces College, Wales; Rev. Robert 
Knox, D. D., Belfast, Ireland (Presbyterian); Rev. 
Professor Stanley Leathes, King's College, London 
N Episcopal); Rev. C, Dallas Marston, Lon- 
on (Protestant Episcopal) ; Rev. doe Fane 
D.D., London (Co onal); Charles „M. E., 
London (Congregational); Rev. James H. Rigg, D. D. 
Westminster (Wesleyan); Rev. J. S. Russell, don; 
Rev. H. Schmettau, Ph. D., London; Rev. R. Paine 
Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; Rev. W. F. Stey- 
enson, Dublin (Presbyterian); Rev. John Stoughton, 
D.D., London (Co: tional). 

French branch—Hev. G. Fisch, D,D,, Paris (Re- 
formed). 

Swiss branch—Professor J, P. Astle, Lausanne; 
Rev. Frank Conlin, D.D., Geneva; Professor C. Pro- 
nler, Geneva. 

German branch—Count A. Von Bernstorff, Berlin; 
Professor Theodore Christlieb, D.D., Bonn Univer- 
alty; Professor J. Dornier, D.D., Berlin; Professor W. 
Kraft, D.D., Bonn University; Rev. H. Krummacher, 
Brandenburg; Rev. Paul Zimmerman, Lelpzig. 

Swedish branch—Rev. Erik Nystrom, Ph. D., Stock- 
holm. 

Montreal branch—Rev. Dr. Dawson, Principal Mo- 
Gill College. 


— — —— — 
DEREW'5s5 ORTHOGHAPHY. 


A good story is told by a friend of Daniel Drew, 
which the news of his iliness calls up. Remaining 
one evening late in his office, and having occasion to 
use the safe, he permitted the cashier to go home, re- 
marking thet he would close the safe and fix the 
combination on the word "door" But when the 
cashier undertook to open the safe in the morning, he 
found that the lock refused to yleld to the magic 
"door," He tried, and tried again, but without suc- 
cess, Finally, happening to remember that "Dan re 
early education been neglected, he attributed his 
ill-luck to poor orthography. He therefore tried the 
lock upon "dore." Still no success; and then upon 
“doar, with no better fortune. Finally, becomir 
disgusted, he proceeded to the St. Nicholas, row 
**Dan'l" out oL «his choicest morning nap, and, as he 
stuck his night-cap out of the door, this colloquy en- 
ei Drew, I can't open the safe on ‘door.’ You 
must have concluded to change the word." 

“Change the word! Nothin’ o' the kind. I shut it 
on ame " on 

„Are you sure, sir 

“Sure. sir, you tarnal ape, of course I'm sure! Go 
back to your work, ec don't come foolin' roun' here 

s time o' the mornin'." 
tn Wal), eas, Mr. Drew, I don't spell the word 
How did you s t 
nag It! ART fool can spell door. D-o-a-me, 
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doare, of coarse. If you can't spell door, sir, you're 
no cashier for me. Pack up your duds and go out of 
the ‘door.’” 

And shutting the ‘door’ in the cashiers face, 
Daniel returned to his bed in à passion, and the clerk 
to his aafe, Armed with the open sesame of “doare,” 
uqwever, the safe flew open without further trouble, 
and when Daniel arrived, mollified by a good break- 
fast and his morning prayer, he advised his cashier 
that he might keep his place, provided he would im- 
prove his time and go tu spellin'-4kool in the evenin'.“ 
—Chicago Post, 


As A specimen of bigotry, commend us to the fol- 
lowing, relative to John Stuart Mill, from à paper 
published professedly in the interesta of the Church 
—the London Church Herald; “Hin philosophy, so 
called, was thoroughly anti-Christian; bis sentiments 
daringly mischlevous and outrageously wild, As a 
member of Parliament he was a signal failure, and hia 
insolence to and contempt for the great Conservative 
pus wa well known. Is death ls no loss to any- 

ody, for he was a rank but amiable Infidel, and a 
most dangerous person. The sooner those ‘lights of 
thought’ who agree with him go to the same place 
the better will it be for both Church and State. We 
can well spare the whole crew of them, and shall hear 
of their departure, whether one by one or tn a body, 
with calm satisfaction.’’—Boston Journal. 


THE FIHSNT PROBLEM: 


THE BOLILOQUY OF A RATIONALIBTIO CHICKEN, 
BY 8. J. ETONE, M. 4 


— Lana most 2 m abange! 
Shades of tho prison-house, ye diss, rt 
My rw K have won & wider range, 


This Problem's vary wen on my mind, 
And I'm not ona to alther shirk or sham: 
won't be blinded, and I won't be blind. 


Now, let me sos: 
First, I would know how dtd I get tu (here? 


Then where was Lot yore? 
Besides, why didn't I get oat bofore ? 


paxslos (ont of plenty more 

d the [e 4 
[J 

ow do I know I ever was inside? 

ow T reflect, It is, 1 do malntali 


reason, and beneath pride, 
To think that Toould ayen od 


"How could There len. 
feathers, lega Anil wince, 


H 
Qf goures Tooultn't! 
And my deep heart's aublime ima sinings, 
Tn there? 


IT moot the notion with profound diskala g 

It's quite incrodible; «Ince L declare 

(and m a chicken that ou can’t deoelve) 
I can't uadersiand T won't belies. 


did | como from, then? Ah, whare Indeed ft 
nip a ciddie montron hard fo read, 7 l 
have lt! Why, of course, 
Part tously concarrent anyhow >— 
ore, nowt 

‘That's plain as 1a the beak upon my face, 

‘What's that I hear? 
Ky. other cso — at mel fum her way, 

a oran i 

Bo far behind the wisdom of dd day, 

‘What's olf I can't revere. 
Hark et her, „Tours a silly chick, my dear, 
"m 1 yite — ain, Since! beck! 

LI n you! 
" of shall upon yo | 


5 
For all her fond deggtvin“, 
What [can’t see I never will believe in! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK, 


Mrs. F. W..Christern, New York City, 
Richard B. Weatbrook, Sonman, Pa. 


One share, $109 
u “u 100 


R.C neer, Milwaukee, Wis. Two * 

R. W. Howes, Boston, Masa. One „ 100 
Chas. W. Story, Boston, Mass, 4 100 
E. W. Mediaugh, Detroit, Mich. Five * 600 
Jacob Hoffner, Cumminaville,O, One “ 100 
John Wess, Boston, Mass, ^ “u 100 
W. C. Russel, Ithaca, N. Y. ^ “ — 100 
A. W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich. “ „100 
B. F. m Boaton, Mt "i 4 20 
James Purintoo, ynn, la 

F.A. Nichols, | Lowell, Mass. „ „ wW 

— — Zm3ͥamä—ä 
CASH RECEIPTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDINO SEPTEMBER 17, 

Monta; J. W. Grafan, $2.00; Morrit Peckham, 
sided Miter, Ts eenta; H. B. Lio RI M. Man- 
Pu St c DALA piwi Ouna Town Sib: Waren 
Sha aTa 1920); A. W. Thompson. BI : s, $3.00; 


B DLP ein js bonta F. K 

arkin, 1. F. E. 
centa; Walter Austin, $55.99; G. F. Clo 
1.00; J, B. Tanny, $1.50; Jeroms Hons, $2.00; F. 


Stevens, $15.00; Eilxur Wright, $100; Charles Storrs, om 
TA %% Mrs. L. A. Plummer, $W; 8, Grimitts rj 
UA . Garrlaon, Jr., 8/5; Bend. Hallowell, $5.0; J. T 
ALL recipe, of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested, Persons 
who do not ase their remittances acknowledged withia 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 


DOLLAR DONATION PUND. 


, with thanks, for the weak onding Sept 13:— 
188. ee Ne, H. P. Robinson, J. Maüdock, John K. Olark, 
J. R. Welters, Joseph Copeland; $7490—John Verity, Wm. Jones; 
Z. K Walter P, Austin; „00 Mrs. E. P. Robeson. 
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NOTICE. 


On and after Septemder 1, the publication office 
of Tug INDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass." 

Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice. 


———M 
P, B, A. CONVENTION, 


The Convention of the Free Religious Association 
to be held in New York, of which preliminary notice 
was given last week, will have to be deferred a week 
from the time then stated,—namely, to the middle of 
October. Fuller particulars as to the date, hall, and 
speakers will be published hereafter, 


Wu. J. Porren Sec'y F. R. A. 
rn ——. 
GLIMPSES. 


Tr BARKIS, Orthodoxy is "going out with the 
tide." 


PuorEkEOR Wet will probably be promoted to 
President Foolish before he gets to Europe in his big 
trans-Atlantic balloon. 


Tse CATHOLICS denounce all secret societies as 
irreligious. Sodo the Christian Amendment people. 
Why do they not join hands? 


A MEMBER of King Philip’s family, buried only 
about two hundred years ago, is practising medicine 
In Michigan. But the medium geta all the fees. 

OUT OF THE THOUSANDS of people who visited 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-Meeting this summer, only 
about sixty are reported to have been "converted," 
The watering-place was a success, but the revival was 
a failure, 


CoMMENTING ON the recent Lemont disaster, the 
Chicago Tribune advocates the imposition of a large 
statutory fine upon railroad companies for every rail- 
road catastrophe. Nothing else will ever make rail- 
road travelling in this country safe. 

Ir HAS BEEN decided by the Court of Appeals in 
New York State that to call a homeeopathle physician 
a quack“ Is libel, punishable by fine. Dr. Carroll 
was obliged to pay $100 damages under this decision 
for applying the offensive epithet to Dr. White. 


THE CATHOLIC PAPERS are sedulously trying to 
dissuade Catholic parenta from sending their children 
to the public schoola, and laboring to bulld up paro- 
chial schools in their stead, All who advocate Bible- 
reading in the public schools are unwittingly helping 
them in this ruinous enterprise, 


AN ATTEMPT to rob a railway train on the Missouri 
Pacific railroad, near Holden, was about as successful 
as General Butler's attempt to rob the State of Mas- 
sachusetts of its governorship, In point of morality 
the two attempts were on a par. Bullets did the 
work of salvation In one case, and ballots in the 
other, Prospects are improving. 


THE MIGHEST PEARS in the United States are now 
declared by Professor Hayden, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, to be in Colorado, and to measure over 18,500 
feet, above the level of the sea. We are glad at last 
to know where they are. In Biblical phrase, these 
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so-called “highest peaks” appear to "skip like rams.” 
Who knows but they may yet turn up on the prairies 
of Illinois, and furnish a new and triumphant proof 
of the infallibility of the Holy Scriptures ? 


Tue crry or BROooELYN is about to abolish the 
distinction between “white” and “colored” schools. 
There are four ‘‘colored’’ schools at present, with an 
aggregate average attendance of about four hundred 
pupils. Practically the distinction has been abolished 
already, a» white children are admitted to the ''col- 
ored" schools and colored children to the white“ 
schools, But all such distinctions are out of harmo- 
ny with the spirit of American institutions, and it is 
well not to perpetuate them, e 


USPIRITUALISM is a sublime mockery,” said the 
Boston Globe. “We appeal to the thousands of Spir- 
itualists of Boston and elsewhere, whose beautiful 
faith ia so ruthlessly assailed, to drop that venal sheet 
as they would a rattlesnake!’' retorts the Banner of 
Light, Are vituperation and revenge the Banner'a 
best answer to scepticiem? If Spiritualism is true, 
that advice must have been a communication direct 
from Torquemada. The next will be: “Catch the 
editor of the Glove, and burn him at the stake!” 


Tur MEETING of the Evangelical Alliance next 
October, in New York city, promises to be of no little 
interest, The topics for discussion indirectly illus- 
trate the truth of Mr. Frothingham's views of Church 
Union, as set forth in his striking "Dream of Unity," 
published in alate INDEX. Nothing is plainer than 
that the Alliance ie x simple “league for self-defence,” 
An article copied elsewhere in this issue will give val- 
uable information on the approaching meeting; and 
the convention of the Free Religious Association, 
immediately succeeding, ought to be well attended. 


THE CORPORATION COUNSEL of Chicago has noti- 
fied the Department of Education that denomina- 
tional schools are entitled to no part of the money 
raised by taxation for school purposes. Does this no- 
tice cover the public schools in which Bible-reading is 
permitted as a religious exercise? If not, it is time 
to understand that all such schools are denomina- 
tional" in the proper sense of the word, since the 
"reading of the Bible without note or comment" is a 
distinctive mark of Protestantism, and Protestants 
are a “denomination,” or sect, ns compared with 
Catholics, Jews, and “infidels.” 


Tux LIBERAL Association of Paris, Illinois, have 
just issued the first number of the Truth Seeker, a 
neat little sheet of elght pages to be published month- 
ly at fifty cents a year, It contains several well-writ- 
ten articles of a thoroughly liberal and temperate 
character, and promises to help forward the cause of 
"Independent thought, free inquiry, and free speech,” 
to the best of Its ability. It is a task of no small dif- 
ficulty to establish a new radical paper; but we heart- 
ily wish well to every such attempt, knowing that 
each new voice for freedom of thought will be heard 
by some who have not heard the earlier voices, Suc- 
cess to the new venture! 


THE EXECUTION of the Modoc leaders early next 
month will be wretched and mournful business. 
They did but commit treachery on a small scale 
which had been already committed against them- 
selves on & large scale. The assassination of General 
Canby was the natura] sequence of the Wright mas- 
sacre, Ales for the gospel of “iron and blood"! 
What good will it do to make Captain Jack s hero for 
all time? It was inevitable to fight him while in open 
war against the nation, bitter as had been his wrongs 
at its hands; but now to butcher him when he is a 
defenceless prisoner {a part of that barbarism which 
will cling to us just as long as we retain the death 
penalty. 


DANIEL DREW, it seems, spells door thus—''doare," 
He thinks that “any fool can spell doare,” and was 
for turning off his cashier for doubt on the point, 
Mr. Drew being a good Methodist, this proves that 
Orthodoxy and Orthography do not always go togeth- 
er. But then Orthodoxy can go alone. Who cares 
for spelling, when one is engaged In getting rich and 
at the same time in saving his own soul from some- 
thing infinitely worse than being sent to the foot of 
his class? When Clive Newcome resented Ethel's 
praise of his jewelry, while he secretly hankered for 
some expression of affection, she sarcastically ex- 
claimed: “So you have a soul above buttons!’ If 
anybody laughs at Mr. Drew's heterography, it should 
be remembered that he is innocent of heterodoxy, and 
has a soul above spelling-books. He would have 
been just as good a Christian, if he bad used up the 
whole alphabet in spelling door. Exemplary and 


shrewd D. D., to have “ 
in two worlds at once! 


MASSACHUSETTS has just saved 
rebuking the impudent claims of — lors 
to be her chief executive officer, and by Yésent — 
outrageous interference of United States — * 
his behalf. If the Liberal Republicans avoid — 
after the miserable mistakes of last year, they will fing 
it easy to carry everything before them by the time 
another Presidential election comes wund. Such 
palpable abuses of Administration influence will not 
long be endured. But Massachusetts lias one act of 
self-humiliation to perform, and that before long, or 
it will be impossible even by this means to Bave her 
self from indelible disgrace. Let her repeal her idiotie 
censure of Charles Sumner, and apologize as best she 
may for the stinging ingratitude with which she thw 
repaid the best, purest, and bravest of her public ser. 
vants, If Sumner dies before this act of barest jw 
tice is done, the stain upon her fame will grow blacker 
with every year; and history will record that the Qi 
Bay State let her greatest living son go to his gt, 
having received from her own hands s blow more foul 
and wicked than that of the Southemer’s bloody 
bludgeon. 


Tux NEw York NATION, looking at the subject 
certainly from no fanatical stand-point, says that "at 
this moment religious differences are convulsing the 
continent of Europe, and underlie half, at least, of the 
Most important questions which agitate English poli- 
tics. It would be a leas arduous undertaking to 
change the English monarchy into a republic than 
seriously to modify the creed of the Church of Eng- 
land, Theological dogmas may be untrue, but no 
practical politician can treat them a» unimportant” 
In the last analysis, all these "religious differences” 
turn on the radical conflict between Christianity and 
freedom ; and it is only defect of vision which prevents 
people from seeing that in this country, as well as in 
Europe, the same conflict is rapldly coming to a crisis 
Twist and squirm as they may, so-called "Libera 
Christians" will be caught up by the logic of events 
like fractious children, and set down plumply, if not 
gently, before a fact they are trying very hard not to 
see,—the fact that they cannot fight Romanism and 
Evangelicalism without fighting Christianity. This 
truth we specially commend to the Christian Regie, 
8 late issue of which contained a most admirable 
editorial on “Our Common School System Threat 
ened” by Catholle machinations. Tir TYDES stands 
on the solid earth, and lays its axe to the root of the 
tree of Christianity; while the Regüter, perched on 
one of the branches, is assiduously sawing it off be 
twixt itself and the trunk. Will noconalderate friend 
put a feather-bed under it? 


THe “INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION or 1810, to 
be held in Philadelphia in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of American Independence, promises to 
be a great affair, Over two and a half millions of dol- 
Jars were raised for the purpose as early as last May- 
The Journal of Proceedings of the United Blales 
Centennial Commission haa a little more than a becom 
ing proportion of “spread-eagle oratory; also some 
obscure intimations leak ont thet a want of harmony 
exists in the conduct of affairs, There seems to hare 
been a quite unnecessary shyness, on the part of the 
Centennial Commission, about recognizing the We 
men's Centennial Association as a “branch” of iel; 
and the vague complimentary resolutions passed do 
not take the place of a frank, generous welcome W 
the women as equally entitled to the honor of partici- 
patingin what ought to be a national enterprise. 
men are only half the nation, The „Revolution 
ary Fathers" were no more important than the Revo- 
lutionary Mothers; and since the Commission bas uo 
female members, the least it can do is to let the wom- 
en form a distinct “branch.” The shilly-<ballying 
over this whole subject la rather disgusting to on? 
who believes less in "man-"ity than in humanity. 
One other point ought not tò be overlooked. ae 
those who alded powerfully in the establishment 
our national independence, the services of 2 
Paine ought to be specially remembered. If there 
any free thinkers in the Commission, it is their — 
cial duty to see that, whatever expressions of ei 
tude may be made to others, Thomas Paine shal And 
ther be forgotten nor ignored. Let his portrait, ped 
so mysteriously disappeared years from =A 
pendence Hall, be hunted up and restored to 10 ife 
orable place* It was free thought which — n 
foundationa of the nation; and the erede subi 
shamefully ungrateful if it now, ín its hour of P 
lation, turns the cold shoulder to the great free 
ers without whom it would never have been. 


an exe to the maln chang 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


When the reduction of the size of Tae INDEX was 
made last April, we promised that justice should be 
done by an extension of the period of subscription to 
those subscribers who had paid or should pay $5.00 
fora year. The same promise was made lu substance 
by the five Directors of the Index Association who 
signed the "Card" in THE INDEX of June 21. 

The paper haying now been re-enlarged to dimen- 
sions as great as $3.00 a year will really pay for at our 
present circulation, the time has come to redeem the 
promises made; and this will be done in strict fidelity 
to their letter and spirit, All who remitted $3.00 for 
s year's subscription at any time between September 
28, 1872, and April 1, 1873, are in equity entitled to 
an extension of five months beyond the date now 
standing on the printed mail-tags affixed to their pa- 

rs Ali who remitted 83.00 at any time between 
April 1 and September 1, 1873, are entitled to an ex- 
tension less in amount, which must be calculated 
separately in each case, We are now printing as 
large a paper as we can afford for the price asked; 
and it is a falr equivalent for the money, $3.00 for 
twelve pages belng aL the same ratio as $2.00 for eight 
pages, our first price and size. 

This extension of the subscription period as ex- 
plained is simply a matter of justice to our subserib- 
ers, and will be most cheerfully made. But In order 
to save an immense amount of labor in comparing the 
maillist with the subscription books, for which time 
cannot be taken without seriously interfering with 
proper attention to current business, it is necessary 
that all who wish their subscription periods extended 
should nolify ua as nearly as possible of the precise 
date when they paid the $3.00. For every subscriber 
entitled to extension who does this, the proper exten- 
sion will be made at once by changing the date on his 
printed label. In all other cases we shall be obliged 
lo asume that our subscribers prefer to leave the 
dates as they are. 

And we hope that the majority of our subscribers 
will be disposed to waive voluntarily their unques- 
tioned right to an extension of time, in order to help 
the paper and save it from serious, if not dangerous, 
embarrassment. Should they all insist on It, the 
protracted postponement of their renewals would in- 
volve the paper ln unavoldable financial difficulties, 
Tue INDEX, like all other papers, must depend mait- 
ly on its aubseription list; and if the receipts from 
this source are cut off several months, the result can- 
not but be disastrous. Mence we trust that our stib- 
icribers will generously contribute the surplus amount 
already paid in, and renew promptly on the expiration 
of thelr present terms. It will be very gratifying to 
us, and to all who wish well to the paper, if we are 
early assured of this kind willingness to divide the 
burden of still recent misfortunes, and to second our 
own eforta to place TRE INDEX at last beyond all 


need of extraneous aid, 
ee —— 
THE “RELIGION OF NATURE." 


The leading paper of THE INDEX this week is & 
letter by Hon. Gerrit Smith, first published by himself 
in the form of a circular for free distribution. It is 
a eriticlsm upon Tae INDEX, marked by the peculiar 
genlality and spirit of benevolence which charac- 
terize al] his writings, Had it not been for various 
Teasons unnecessary to explain, we should have given 
lt an earlier insertion in our columns, The opinion 
of such a man as Mr. Smith, whose name has been 
identifed for many decades with every movement 
that promised to elevate and benefit mankind, is en- 
Utled to the greatest respect; and we think the best 
Way to show it is to lay his letter before our readers, 
In order that they may freely judge how far his criti- 
cisms ure applicable. Possessed of a large measure 
of wealth, it has been his life-long habit to “place it 
where it will do the most good,” in a sense widely un- 
like that in whigh Oakes Ames has immortalized the 
phrase; and if he intellectually differed from Toe 
Inpex ten times as much as he does, we should still 
have to look far and long before finding a nobler illus- 
tration of the life which Tue Inpex would fain see 
lived by all. 

While even a casual reader will perceive at once 
Many points of difference hetween Mr. Smith's views 
and those usually advocated by us, we nevertheless 
venture to think that on the main question we are not 
very far apart. The following sentence in his letter 
ems to contain the essence of his, as well as our 
Own, position — 

“The religion of Nature is the onetrue religion. If 
Christianity does not recognize this fact, then THE 
Invex is right in repudlating Christianity,” 

To the religion of Natura we certainly would be 
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ses 


loyal, and on this fundamental point there is no differ- 
ence at all. Mr. Smith himself says, towards the 
close of his letter: 

“Perhaps I have unduly magnified the difference 
between it [Tae INDEX] and myself. This difference 
may be wholly in our definitions of Christianity." 

All thinkers who clearly and explicitly recognize the 
adequacy of natural religion, and are consciously will- 
ing to abide by it, even if it can be shown that natural 
religion and Christianity are at variance, are really 
on the same side in the great issue between natural- 
ism and supernaturalism. They all plant themselves 
on the same essential truths of the adequacy of Na- 
ture as the source of all knowledge and the adequacy 
of Reason as the interpreter of Nature, However 
widely they may diverge in the views they hold of 
Christianity and its relation to natural religion, they 
all agree in adhering to the latter under all circum- 
stances, teach what it may. Without at all under- 
estimating the importance of sound historical and 
philosophical views of Christianity, we would emphat- 
ically affirm the far superior importance of a genuine 
reliance upon Nature and Reason; and those critics 
do great injustice to our thought who conclude, as 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe once wittily expressed it, that 
our sole watchword is—''Delenda est Christianitas.” 
Our whole object is affirmative, not negative; and the 
negative work of Tne INDEX, its strenuous opposition 
to the ancient theology nnd ecclesiasticism and cultus 
of Christianity, results wholly from our conviction 
that Christianity is In fact irreconcilable with natural 
religion. 

In planting himself, therefore, first of all upon Na- 
ture as his foundation, confessedly whether Christian- 
ity is or ia not upon tlie same foundation, Mr. Smith 
shows that his sympathies and conyictiona are radi- 
cally in the same direction with our own; und this 
vital agreement is of more consequence than any 
minor disagreements. Of course we cannot help be- 

lieving that we are correct in supposing Christianity 
to rest on a foundation of supernaturallsm ; it» super- 
naturalistic basis does not by any means appear to us 
an “unchristian mixture,“ but rather as the very 
corner-stone of all really Christian faith, The man- 
ner, however, in which Mr. Smith defends Christlan- 
{ty will give but cold comfort to those Christlans who 
are penetrating enough to perceive that he defends it 
purely on naturalistic premises, He expressly dis- 
owns the ‘superstitions and speculations, legends and 
myths," upon which all Christians are bound to rest 
the whole structure of thelr faith; and it is only ou 
the assumption that all these are corruptions and **un- 
christian mixtures” that he dissents from our own 
view of Christianity. This being the state of the 
case, we are entirely willing to walve discussion for 
the present as to the doctrine of prayer, the superior- 
ity of the Bible over all other books, the influence of 
Christianity in “holding millions to their uncorrupted 
nature,” the auperiority of Jesus to all other men, 
and other points on which we respectfully dissent 
from our honored critic; and we are quite content 
simply to call attention to the fact that he expresses a 
far profounder agreement than disagreement with the 


general aim and purpose of Tue INDEX. 
— — — — 


ONLY ONE MEETING-HOUSE, 


The town of Gouldsboro, Me., is a rare instance of a 
New England village which, until within a year or two, 
had no meeting-house.“ The community, although 
perhaps mainly Evangelical in its religious faith, has 
also a large sprinkling of Universalists and other lib- 
eral thinkers; and yet so little jealous controversy 
has been excited that even now the new building is 
called a “Union Church,” in which all the Evangeli- 
cal sects are welcomed, und from which even Unitari- 
ans aré not wholly excluded. The services are not 
held regularly, nor is there any settled minister; and 
the expression of one of the citizens waa that “they 
built the meeting-house more to look at than for any- 
thing else." 

In the West part of the town, a few years ago, an 
energetic woman of liberal views persuaded the people 
to form a joint-stock company and put up a building, 
of which the lower part s a good school-room and the 
upper part a small hall with an anteroom, capable of 
seating about a hundred and fifty people. This hall 
is let for such travelling entertainments as come to 
the town, and also for meetings of the citizens, and 
for services on Sunday when tbey have any one to 
address them. For several summers a young clergy- 
man, sometimes an undergraduate of the Divinity 
School, hax preached for his board, being boarded 
round among different families In the old fashion of 
“the country schoolmaster.” The services during 
the summer were simple and pleasant, and in the af- 


ternoon a Sunday-school was held for the children. 
Except during this brief period there are no regular 
religious services in this part of the town. 

I was Interested, of course, in the inquiry whether 
any marked differences in morals or character could 
be seen between this and other New England towns 
of similar size, where three or four spires Indicate as 
many different sects diligently pursuing their work, 
and where Sunday is kept only as a day of church-go- 
ing. 1 must confess that I could not see any very 
atrong contrast, and certainly not any unfavorable 
one, The village is very neat, orderly, and quiet. All 
the people seem thrifty and comfortable, Idid not 
see n sign of intemperance during my two months“ 
stay there, The people seemed quite up to the aver- 
Age of our country people In intelligence and manners, 
and the general good feeling prevalent among them 
was more than once observed. 

Yetit was plain to see that much more might be 
done for intellectual improvement, and especially for 
mathetic culture, The school-house was bare and 
unattractjve, and a good committee might make great 
Improvements in the course of {instruction given. 
There is a town library, but it is not as useful as it 
ought to be, and the Sunday-school does not attract 
half the children to whom it might be made a benefit. 
It seemed evident that a liberal free organization for 
moral and religious improvement, with an intelligent 
leader at its head, either man or woman, might do a 
great good here, finding no hindrances of old preju- 
dice or sectarian feeling in the way. Now is not this 
à picture of the condition of many of our country 
towns, and do we not see that the way is opening for 
new and freer institutions of social worship which are 
to give us the benefits of religious instruction and 
communion without the narrowness and bigoiry of 


the old method ? E. D. C. 
— —— 


BLISSFUL IGNORANCE AND FOOLISH 
WISDOM. 

Tt is not an uncommon remark with some, when 
witnessing the calm or enthusiastic happiness (as the 
case may be) of Evangelical Christians, in the posses- 
sion and manifestation of their peculiar views of re- 
ligion: “Why, when these people appear to be so 
contented and satisfied with thelr Intellectual and 
religiotis state, and even joyful in it, why try to con- 
vert them to more rational views? Why not let them 
alone, and keep your larzer and truer thoughts to your- 
self? The chances arg that you will only disturb and 
unsettle them altogether, without making them really 
any better or wiser. They are Lippy as they are, and, 
on the whole, are dolng very well. Better pass them 
by entirely with your thought; or, at any rate, leave 
them to learn slowly by their own observation and 
unaided thinking,” 

Such reasoning has a very plausible sound, and, at 
particular times, one {s rather impressed by it; espe- 
cially if one has not overmuch of the aggresalve and 
proselytizing spirit. But is this reasoning sound? Is 
this advice, which is almost always given rather inter- 
rogatively than emphatically, good and safe? 

It seems to me that all which is suggested here is 
the old saying that, “where Ignorance Is bliss, tis 
folly to be wise.” But, in the first place, we cannot be 
perfectly sure that, in any given case, we have found 
just exactly where ignorance ta bliss. The old views 
may appear to afford happiness when really they do 
not, Evangelical people are by no means always 
made happy by the religious opinions they entertain. 
This is especially the case with Calvinists. There is 
something intrinsically gloomy and depressing in Cal- 
vinism, and Calvinists feel It, and in privacy and 
allence shudder under its cold shadow. It is only 
when they can forget hell and {ts horrors, and their 
dread and fear of it, and are able to fix their minds on* 
heaven and Its imagined glories, and surrender them- 
selves to warm-blooded hope, that they experience 
any real happiness in the possesslon of their narrow 
views, The Methodists are better off in thls respect, 
but only just in so far as the views they entertaln are 
themselves less austere. Yet even they are not so 
blissful as they seem. It has been my fortune to be 
well acquainted with many Methodists, both clerical 
and lay members. I haye lived in their very midst, 
and associated with them familiarly for weeks, 
months, and years, I have been behind the scenes 
of their denominational manifestations, and observed 
them when they were not under the excitement and 
frenzy of thelr prayer and revival meetings, but were 
living their common, dally lives; and I am not pre 

parad to acknowledge that Methodists even are, on 
the whole, made especially happy by the views they 
hold. Their feelings effervesce a great deal; they fre- 
quently go off into ecstasies and raptures. But this is 


ee 
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a denominational and traditional peculiarity, and evi- 


dences a superficial and transient rather than a deep 
and permanent state of feeling. The Methodist re- 
ligion is highly dramatic; it is full of scenic and start- 
ling effects; and many of those who, in meeting, seem 
to be so happy, are, when off the stage and not wound 
up to revival pitch, not to be distinguished from un- 
evangelical people on account of their measure of 
happiness. Indeed, they are often quite unhappy, 
and suffer from u reaction which their former unnat- 
ural and unwholesome ecstasy induces. I am not, 
therefore, at all inclined to allow that, on the score of 
bliss, ignorance has any advantage over wisdom. In 
most cases which come under observation appearances 
prove deceitful. The blissful ignorance is a cheat, 
and therefore the foolishness of wisdom is not dem- 
onstrated. 

But even granting that ignorance and superstition 

are consistent with happiness, nevertheless it will be 
hard to find the man who will not claim that knowl- 
edge is more to be desired than ignorance, and that a 
state in which reason is fairly and freely exercised is 
better than a atate of superatition. Not to claim thia 
would be virtually to deny that mankind are at all 
benefited by beiug clvilized, or that childhood gains 
anything by advancing to maturity. If the new views 
are truer than the old, then unquestionably the old 
ought to be superseded by the new, If Free Religion 
is any more enlightened, any more rational, any more 
scientific than Evangelicalism, then the principles of 
Free Religion ought to be as widely taught as possible. 
The pivot on which this whole matter turns is really 
the question of the degree of truth Involved In the old 
and the new Ideas, That which is truer is better, no 
matter whether it produces the most happiness or not, 
If the radical's thought ls larger and truer than the 
conservative’s, then the question of the happiness of 
either must not be primarily considered; whoever or 
whatever is disturbed and unsettled, the greater truth 
should be proclaimed. Nobody who has any real 
Jaith in the truth can doubt or hesitate a moment as to 
the expediency of presenting it to all,—always of 
course observing proper methods, times, and places, 
The only foollshness of wisdom which I can conceive 
of la the foolishness of not being faithful to the truth, 
of not believing in the virtue of rational ideas, the 
safety as well as beauty of freo and fearless thought. 
The risks of knowledge are sinall in comparison with 
those of ignorance. It is better even to know that 
you do not know, than ignorantly to suppose that you 
do. A large part of wisdom, indeed, consists in being 
conscious of our own ignorance; the rest in getting 
the right attitude and method of Inquiry, and in hold- 
ing 4 great expectancy of thefuture. In becoming in- 
telligent and free our happiness will take care of itself. 
Y would rather risk mine with this simple sum of 
knowledge—that natural laws aré universal and in- 
vsriable—than with all the best popular beliefs about 
God, a Savior, and a heaven. É A.W. 8. 


Tux sextonship of a New York church pays three 
thousand dollars per year, and perquisites make it 
two thousand dollars more. Then the sexton hires a 
man to do ali the work for one thousand dollars. 


AT an elegant dinner party given in Washington 
the enfant terrible of the ae permitted woe 
cupy à seat near one of the moat distinguished guests. 
Moreover the young man has e sister who is a shining 
belle in society. Eliza is thu name of the young lady, 
but the scapegrace will call her Lize. The conipany 
yere startled by the youngster asking, Why is father 
like the devil?” An awkward pause ensued. Then 
he shouted out, “Because he is the father of Lize,” 
phat bay did not get hia deserts, for he was sent to 


A MINISTER had a n in his family, One Sun- 
day, when he was preaching, he happened to look in 
(he pew where the negro was, and could hardly con- 
tain himself as he saw the negro, who could not read 
or write a word, seribbling away most Industriousl y. 


After meeting, he said to the n Tom, what 
were you doing in the church?” ‘Taking notes, 
massa; all le gemmen takes notes," “Brin your 


notes here and let me see them." Tom brought his 
notes, which looked more like Chinese than English, 
„Why, Tom, this is all nonsense." 1 thought so, 
massa, all the time you was preaching it.’'"—Salt Lake 
Tribune. 


————— (s —&—————᷑ ë U—— 

THE Christian Register (Boston) it seems to us, in 
ita frequent allusions to Free Religion, insinuates rath- 
er than attacks, strikes in the rear rather than assails 
from the front, In a recent issue it seems to apeak 
spitefully of Free Religion, but never for a moment 
grapples it in n brave and manly wrestle, It reminds 
us of a boy who shoots out his lip at a r-by 
from his father's putes Why does not the Renis- 
ter step out into the "big road" and invite encounter? 
That would look better and be better. That, or else 
A te bee ae . it it has ever occurred 

at Free Religio: 
of its own lam. Living Christian, M Hagaty vum Rage 


THE INDEZ. 


N. B.— No responsibility will be assumed. for unused manu- 
scripts, 


DEFENCE OF ORTHODOXY. 


Quincy, MASA., Sept. 1, 1873. 
To THE EDITOR or Tux INDEX": 

Dear Str,—I do not know as it will be of any use 
for me to pen a few thoughts for your paper, in rela- 
tlon to Christ and hia work; but feeling desirous that 
the truth should prevail, I am induced to make the 
attempt to reach your readers. 

In a late number of THE INDEX, I noticed the fol- 
lowing charges made against Christians: “A 
life is not so important to the Christian as falth in 
Christ." “To walk in the way of dally righteousness 
is & smaller matter to the Christian than to stand up 
for Jesus.” With all Christians loyalty to Christ ls 
before al! things else.“ 

Now I do not suppose that Mr. Stevens intended to 
misrepresent those whom he terms Christians; but 
still it is evident that he does not fully comprehend 
the mysteries of our glorious system of religion. 
‘Christ is the end of the law for righteousness” to 
the bellever, for the simple reason that he helps us to 
become righteous. 

Imagine s wanderer on the great Saharan desert, 
with clouds of sand impeding bis progress,—when will 
he reach his desired haven? His wish is simply to 
cross the desert; but he cannot do this on account of 
an obstacle; namely, the flying sand obscuring his 
vision and thwarting all his well-meant efforts, Sup- 
posing an apparatus should be contrived, by usi 
which daily he could brush from him the flying sand, 
and thus pursue his journey unmolested, On meet- 
ing this man, you perceive him beating the sir, and 
you say to him: Sir, why do you waste your stren 
on that piece of machinery Instead of marching boldly 
on, across this arid desert?" But he replies: “I can- 
not stir, sir, with this sand before me.“ 

Ican no more cross the waste places of sin with 
which I come in contact, without help, than could 
this traveller the desert before him. It is a good 
thing to be determined to do right; but it Is s better 
thing to be able aig d to do Dee I cannot do right 
at all times without Christ, an 
use him so much. He is a piece of spiritual mechan- 
lam, with which I can bruch away the clouds of ain 
from my path, and without which I cannot view 
the Canaan we love wilh unbeclouded eyes." It [s 
grand to be able to overcome eln of ourselves; but if 
we find we cannot do this, is It not glorious to find 
some one who can help us? 

Now the grand and almost exclusive work of Christ 
In coming to this earth was to help those who “have 
no might." A few may not need assistance; but 
the many do, most emphatically, We believe in 
Jesus, not as an end, but simply as a means to an 
end; as we would pa wee extended to us when 
in danger of drowning, Christ is nothing except as 
he enables us to '*walk in the way of daily righteous- 
ness," "To "stand up for Jesus" Is simply to show 
his power to ald us in leading a good life. The his- 
torical Christ is not of ao much value to us as the 
ever-present one of to-day. Hovering over us are hls 
angels, led by him to the aid of every needy sinner. 
The air is full of these soldiers of our “great Captain,” 
seeking to lift us from degradation and arm us with 
power to resist evil, Breathe ever so faintly your 
wishes to this Savior, and he despatches an angel to 
your aid, and you are delivered from the impending 
danger. 

Now these are my views of Christ, and I would re- 
jolee to see our "free religious" friends embracing 
them. Lam notasectarian, I belong to no sect, but 
I rely on the Christ-spirit to enable me to do what my 
conscience directs. It seems to me that those who 
reject the proffered aid of Jesus are like a mariner 
who essays to find his path across the ocean in the 
midst of fogs without taking soundings, or making 
observations; and that the same fate may clutch him 
in its terrible destiny which awaited the noble steam- 
ers that bave lately experienced the melancholy con- 
sequences of disregarding nautical laws. 

Yours for Jesus as a helper, 
C. STEARNS. 


[It would be hard to find a more truly “liberal” 
Christian than the writer of the above sweet-tempered 
vindication of faith in Christ, which we are very glad 
to print. But we say frankly thatthe aid got from 
the “piece of spiritual mechanism" described is, in 
our opinion, the aid of our own muscles after all. If 
Mr. Stearns finds help towards righteousness in the 
fancy that he is lifted into it by a Divine system of 
pulleys und ropes, we certainly rejoice, as a good 
neighbor should; but we cannot forbear to inquire 
whether, after all, it is he or the pulley that is right- 
eous? If it is we who are to be righteous, it is toe 
who have got to think, say, and do the righteous 
things; whereas, if Christ and his angels put us 
through the mere motion of righteousness, while we 
are still unrighteous at heart, what is the genuine 
moral worth of the operation nt last? The fact ls, all 


that Is the reason I | 


the righteousness we ever acquire 

our bread, by the sweat 22 N — i 
cheating, lying, injuring each other and mig 
selves, and practise the virtues we Covet by hag 
exertions of our own in the face of all temptat 
Depend upon it, it is all a delusion to imagine ow 
somebody else is going to make us good. II you don’ 
make yourself good, bad you will remain to thee 
of your days, —Ep.] 


— —— 
ARE ALL CHRISTIANS BlGoTs; 


Mz. Eptror:—After reading Tur T» 
four years, it may seem Bor ng that I do — 
tion your fundamental proposition that Chris iuret 
necessarily illiberal, That they have no sympathy with 
mere doubters, and manifest little tolerance for 
tics, I freely admit; but these feelings are tail 
many who make no claim to Christian Sellowshi 
While heartily agreeing with you that Ideas, not 2 
sona, claim our undivided reverence, and that, cons 
quently, the name Christ is an obstacle rather than a 
means to religious culture, 1 have but little Tupel 
with the doubter, and the state of scepcim a 
the most miserable condition in which the mind of 
man can be placed. 

In estimating Christian liberality, must we noi take 
the matured convictions of the thoughtful and cultur- 
ed bellever for our starting point? "You certainly 
would not look for Christian thought in the notion 
held by the unthinking believers, however great may 
be their numerical jority. The Christian and the 
Liberal alike e in recognizing Ideas as essential to 
spiritual growth; both cherish bright visions of 
Ideals yet to be worked out in humanity. One 
more upon the operation of the Universal Spirit (Holy 
Ghost) upon man's spiritual nature, the communion 
of 2 vi ae spiritual ; A, other, n 
upon what Mr. Towne somew! contem 
termed mere Ideas of the understanding." , 

Thoughtful Christians, even earnest Calvinisu of 
the most rigid Evangelical school, ize such men 
as you and your co-laborers to be in spirit thelr broth- 
ers, in so far as you seek after truth, or godliness" ua 
they term it, Their very Christ is an Idea—an liza 
Man; and when they see a fellow-man obey the Ideal 
of “godliness,” though he rejects the name, or m- 
bol by which it is known to them in speech, they be 
lieve he is Christian; that is, striving to realize this 
Ideal, or be “Christ-like,” 

We believe that this Ideal has never yet been elothel 
in mortal flesh. The Christian identifies the name 
Christ with his ideal, and believes in consequence 
that where this Ideal ls sought, Christ ts, whether re. 
ognized or not. The main thing is the attainment of 
the “Spirit of Christ," and faith in its possibility, 
This they assert to be the “faith” essential to walz. 
tion.” 

Can we not discriminate between Christian though 
and the unthinking credence of nolsy 
ism? David Hume commences an essay, entitled 
“Ot Some Verbal Disputes" [A P IV., Inquiry C. 
cerning the Principles of ‘Morals with these words; 
“Nothing is more usual than for philosophers toen- 
croach upon the province of grammarians, and to en 
gage in diaputes of words, while they imagine thi 
they are handling controversies of the deepest impor 
tance and concern," In our efforts to be true, con 
feased by Christian and Liberal alike to be the highest 
effort, let us not forget to be just, nor imitate 1 
ment the example of the secta. D. D. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


[We cannot repress our astonishment that a reader 
of Tae INDEX “for nearly four years" should imagine 
it to be our “fundamental proposition that Christians 
are necessarily illiberal.” Surely, that is a very differ 
ent proposition from the statement that Christianity 
and liberty are irreconcilable. Believing the latter, it 
is still possible to believe also that Christians are in- 
consistent,—especially Protestant Christians. Our 
correspondent discriminates above very beautifully 
and justly; but he must have read THE IypEx very 
hastily. If our friends so fundamentally mistake = 
meaning, what can be expected of our opponents 
Many Christians, and very many Protestant Chris 
tians, are exceedingly liberal; but they are so in con 
tradiction of the whole logic and drift of the -— 
system they imagine they accept, Their growing! 
erality is the self-evident decay of their citm 
chat is all. Whoever inquires into the témper 
Christians when Christianity was supreme, and -— 
ies history rather than milk-and-wáter re Gne 
mislabelled rationalism, will see ai once what 
mean.—En.] 


“THERES NO SUCH EON 


estion is 
Is it not strange, Mr. INDEX, that no du 
made of the actual existance of Jesus, even 240 
who deny his MÀ Ar niig B miracles, 
morality of many of his para an 
I — nay thar I have never met man lw 
who did not Incline to believe that 2 irs in 
sort of peripatetic existence on the ea Mir 
your advanced journal, I doubt if Lue! eus is 5 
single distinct statement that the story on and 
monkish’ legend, having nu substance at religious 
enitn eee cae pu 
evolution, a natural ou " 
suited to the intelligence of eighteen hun 1 
ago by reason of lack of development, 
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zulted still to the average intelligence of our own day 
for the same reason. 

Why should liberal men waste any more time over 
the details of Christ's possible exlatence, when they 
have only to take a stand on the absolute non-exist- 
ence of any such person to be able to fight thelr battle 
he denial of Jesus“ existence at any time, 


phase of mental religions evolution, has no special 
value, and !s fatal to the libere] cause. yae 

Chome, if you please, one of your writers, and 
ik him if he believes in the miraculous 8 
0. 


Tp is unnecessary, 
fatal to your cause. 

[If the admission of such a confessedly “trifling 
matter’ as the historic existence of Jesus is neverthe- 
Jess “fatal to our cause," what sort of a cause is it? 
Frankly, we should be ashamed of any cause which 
could be so easily demolished. The cause we believe 
in would be just as true and strong if there had been 
fifty Christs, as it is now with the probability that 
there has been one, so-called. The principles and 
ideas of religious radicalism do not depend on any 
man’s existence; and the possible existence of Jesus 
no more affects them than it affects the truths of 
geometry. 

But if it were otherwise,—if the sümission that 
Jesus once lived on this earth were indeed Tatal“ to 
the liberal cause,—we should be thoroughly ashamed 
to make or refuse to make that admission merely with 
a view to hold the vantage- ground in argument. The 
question to be answered is simply—did Jesus really 
Uve or not? It should be answered honestly, no mat- 
ter whut becomes of the ‘‘Iiberal cause." Our cor- 
respondent seems quite unaware what degrading 
advice he gives to the liberals, when he urges them 
to deny the existence of Jesus solely as a stroke of 
polemical policy. His existence is a purely historical 
question, to be determined by purely historical evl- 
dence; and whoever undertakes to answer such ques- 
tlons from any bias of prejudice or any purpose of 
policy sets the worst possible example to mankind,— 
the very example, in fact, which has been too long set 
by theologians. There have been many liberals who 
have absolutely denied that any such person as Jesus 
ever lived, some by the honest atudy of the historical 
evidences, others from the motives illustrated by our 
correspondent; but our own ground la different. 
Without caring particularly whether Jesus ever lived 
or not, we incline to the opinion that he is an histori- 
cal character, whose career haa been largely embel- 
lished by credulity and the myth-making tendency of 
human nature, But the libera! cause is safe so long 
as liberty is better than servitude, truth than false- 
hood, virtue than vice; and it is puerile to fear that 
any harm can come to it by admitting that Jesus once 
lived an actual life among men, The Christian cause 
indeed demands faith in his exiatence and divine mis- 
sion; the liberal cause leaves history to solve all its 
own problems without any apprehension of it» 
resulta,—Ep. ] 


A THUE-BLUE SERMON., 


TRENTON, N. J., July 8, 1873. 
To Tae Eprron or "Tug INDEX": 

Dear Sir, —Last em d night I heard a sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Hanly, a noted preacher in the Methodist 
Chureh, It struck me as being a sermon in which 

oxy was wrapped up entire. It had two sa- 
lient poiuts, 1st. The whole alm of life should be to 
live so us to be accepted uf God.” 

This point was illustrated by the case of a student, 
just graduated, who was thinking of his future life, 
and what hia aim therein should be. He thought 

; When he was a achool-boy, his aim had been to 
80 to college; when a fresliman, to be a sophomore; 
o & sophomore, to be a junior; when a junlor, to 

à senior; but wbat now should he work for? It 
Poen: his mind that success was the goal of the fu- 
e but what beyond success? Then comes the 

uüdgment: and now it flashed across his mind that 

Judgment might not wait till he bad achieved 
opm He might be called before a day was out, 
p»! he saw in that moment that to prepare for the 
— ment should be the aim of the entire life of 
mane one, for no one can teli at what moment death 
wag e and find him unprepured. Wealth is 
- ri ; nothing, for it can avail nothing hereafter; 
of thins om amounts to nothing, for it is a thing 


The grand point was that “every earthly pursuit 


should be given up for the one great object of life, to 
live so aa to God, and b this means save our 
men soula from hell fire,” 5 

Now is not this the same spirit that during the 
Middle drew all the best minds from useful la- 
bor, and ehut them up in a hell on earth in order that 


they might gain heaven In the life to come? 
his selfish precept is the outcome of & 
bellef in heaven and hell; and co anything be 


more contrary to modern ? As I thought of 
this while hearing the sermon, I thonght I never had 
realized more forcibly that Orthodoxy i^ doomed. 
That ay number of persons should live a life 
such as js Indicated by this rule, a Ille devoted entirely 
to self-purification, or rather to self-annihilation, apart 
entirely from all the interests of earthly life, is, in the 
intens! 3 civilization of the present day, an 
impossibility, Consequently the Church, which by 
the nature of its dogmas is compelled to inculcate a 
life so utterly in opposition to the existing state of 
things, is surely doomed to dle. 

a myth of future rewards and punishments has 
always been and always will be the most formidable 
weapon of the theol If this loses it» r, 
his genus will soon become extinct, and n selec- 
tion will have worked its greatest miracle. Truly, 
then, Ia Industrial civilization a great enemy of dog- 
mas, not only directly destroying them by conflict 
comparison, but also destroying some beliefs by o 
posing or preventing the action which they — 
tend to produce, thus undermining them, and leaving 
them to fall away and decay, 

The second point of this really logical sermon, logi- 
cal because it set forth so forcibly, tho uninten- 
tionally, the tendencles of Orthodoxy, and showed so 
clearly the key-stone of the structure, may be best ex- 
2 n - Ad of the rn — 

y eve source Q infide in every case 
is inthe heart, not in the intellect." 81 

Now this somewhat astonished me at first, for I 
th t I knew both Christians and infidels with no- 
ble hearts, and besides I had believed that Infidellty 
usually resulted from the possession of more brains 
than the average In the age In which the infidel lived 
or lives. But as I sat there listening to that sermon 
and thinking of the fearful doctrines he taught o 
hell and the cruelty of God,—thinklng of the intense 
religious selfishness that made the one alm of this 
human life the saying of self from fire,—it stole 
across my mind that perhaps he was right. Perhaps 
itis 30; perhaps deficiency of sympathy, distrust of 
humanity, selfishness, In short a defective heart, does 
have a great deal to do with the wide-apread belief in 
Christian dogmas: perhaps one great “source of infi- 
delity in every case" is a nobler, more sympathetic, 
more human heart than it is the lot of common hu- 
manity to posseas, FRANE PARSON. 


ATONEMENT BY INJUSTICE. 


Rev. I. R. Gares, Philadelphia: 

Dear Sir,—This communication is a reply to a dis- 
course delivered by yourself at the Presbyterian 
Church in New Milford on the ‘Atonement of 
Christ" Discussion on religion ought to be free; 
and, 3 prejudice out of the question, I wish to 
examine a few of the remarks you then made. I had 
no means there at hand to report your discourse verba- 
tim, and now criticlse the substance of your remarks 
from memory only. 

In your discourse you stated that “God was 1 
in all his attributes perfect In hia attribute of love, 
me in his attribute of mercy, perfect in his attrl- 

ute of justice;" all this I have long since been a 
firm bellever In. 

But as you advanced with 

to me that you destroyed his attribute of jus- 
tice by substituting his bute of mercy; and the 
conclusion that I drew from your illustrations was 
that the whole th or doctrine of redemption has 
for its basis an Idea of pecuniary justice, and not that 
of moral justice. 

If I remember correctly, the first illustration waa 
that of a drafted man who was under an obligation to 
the r Pate ae vr xd was 3 
u to discharge it, an A t by engaging 
—— who lost hia life by taking this man's 
place. The drafted man had committed no crime 

nat the laws of his country, but simply discharged 
an obligation which was satisfied by his sending a 
subatitute. It was not necessary that the substitute 
should lose his life to discharge that obligation to the 
Government. His losing his life was poreir acciden- 
tal, and would have been as fully satisfied had the 
substitute lived. 

The next Illustration was that of a man owing an- 
other person money. When the debt became due, the 
creditor came for his money; but the debtor acknowl- 
edged his inability to pay |t. Then a friend steps up 
and pays the debt. Here again no crime had been 
committed; and in both instances justice was satis- 


ur discourse, it ap- 


fied, 

The next illustrátlon was of a certain school-bo 
who had repeatedly broken the rules of the school, 
and recelved punishment v having the lash applied 
to his person. One day, when bronght forward to 
receive punishment for a violation of the rules of the 
school (which dollars and cents would not satisfy), a 
small school-boy, a cripple, and highly esteemed and 
loved by all the school, arose and said, “Master, let 
me take this whipping for him.“ The teacher as- 
sented, and punished the substitute; but, doubting 
in his own mind whether justice was satisfied, he 
culled for the real offender to come forward nnd re- 
ceive the kame punishment that the substitute had 
received. But no!“ cries the whole school; “this 
little innocent boy has paid the debt for him.“ The 
teacher iulmitted the fact, and discharged the offend- 
er. This appears to me to have been very unjust, 
and contrary to the very idea of justice, 


Now allow me to give an example that bears on the 
same polut as the last illustration quoted. Supposa 
that I murder a man; I have committed the greatest 
crime against man upon our statute books I am 
taken into court, tried, and convicted of murder In the 
first d „and justly sentenced to be hung. Then 
afriend of mine appears and says to the court that 
has sentence st me, "Let me take this 
man's place, and pay debt for him." The court 
complies, and, —Ü the innocent for tha 
guilty, shows me mercy. This you call justice, To 
me it has the ap ce of ng a morbid de- 
nire for indlacri reve A little reflection will 
show that the doctrine of redemption Is founded on a 
mere idea corres Ing to that of a debt which an- 
t pay; that in truth there is no 

ption; that it is fabulous, and 
that man holds the same relation towards his 
Maker that he always held, and that It is the greatest 
consolation to think so, 

Education takes the "p the — march of 
progress, swee aw: orance an pular pre 
udice, and la: the foundation for & —.— libera 
and less expensive system of religion. Notwithstand- 
ing the vagaries of fanaticism, still popular with 
many, we see nothing in the works of the Almigh 
to justify religious excitement. On the other h 
his changes are gradual and progressive, all tending, 
by successive steps, to one great end—humanitarian 
religion. Union and harmony we behold in ali his 
wo! and mankind will best promote thelr own true 
Interest when, In humble imitation of these divine 
23838 they apply them to the whole of the inhab- 
ted world. pulsion, discord, antagonism, se] 
tion of men and nations, mark the past history of the 
races, and constitute a record of ware and crimes and 
misery. A religion homogeneous in character, hav- 
ing the belief of one God and the practice of moral 
virtues, will eventually tranquillize thó whole race. 
This alone is in harmony with the laws that govern 
the universe. 

To make the “Atonement” valid, it (a necessary to 
couple with It the great doctrine of “Human Depravi- 
ty, which is a blank denial of the very possibi 7 of 
personal virtue. It teaches that the natural penalties 
of wron cing can be escaped by faith in Christ; 
that the laws of cause and effect do not hold In the 
moral world; that the consequences of moral evil are 
neither necessary nor universal, Such theology en- 
joins self-abborrence as the first condition of the sal- 
vation it offers, and plaees man at a distance 
from his Creator—casts him into the lowest concelva- 
ble pit of d ation, and prevents him from ap- 
AM bir aker except through mediators. 

ipectfully yours, . W. TENNANT. 

New MILFORD, Pa. 


A DISTINGUISHED clergyman being invited In one 
of our churches, a few weeks since, to open the ser- 
n e d prayer, but not being invi to preach, 
declined, saying that “if his friend was going to do 
the mowing he might whet his own scythe," —Phila- 
delphia Sunday Republican. 


— — — — 

ENGLAND has a good Mr. Bergh, and his name is 
James Odams. Mr, Odams shows that loads of Irish 
cattle from Ballinasloe and other fairs for eastern 
counties’ marketa, are exposed to severities and 
much cruelty and neglect. Mr. Odams proposes legal 
measures for protecting dumb animals. 


A round poet once asked Douglas Jerrold to pass 
a candid criticism on two of his productions. Jerrold 
waited rather impatiently until ble tormentor had con- 
cluded readin e first m, and then quickly ex- 
clnimed: “I like your other poem the best" But 

ou have not heard it read." That ls why I prefer 
[3 


A UmNIVERSALIST of this city was lately asked by 
an Orthodox If he really believed that all the mem- 
bers of the late 8 would ba saved? *'Certaln- 
ly they will," replied the Universallat, ‘for does not 
the Apoatle expressly say, that this corruption shall 

ut on Incorruption at the last day ?”—Bloomington, 
TL.) Republican. 


BARNUM has several Feejee cann(bals in his show. 
One of them has quit &n ne to carrying & hod. 
His remark when he threw off his fish-bone necklace, 
was; Be jabers, I'd rather carry my native hod than 
be a haythen at $20 a month," But the number of 
Feejees remain the same. An ambitious teamster was 
Immediately promoted to the vacant position, 


—————— 

Ax Irishman had a dream which taught him the 
danger of deluy. I dreamed," said he, “I was wid 
the Pope, who was as a Jintleman ns any one In 
the district, an’ he axed me wad I drink. Thinks I 
wad a duck swim; and seein’ the Innishowen and 
lemon and sugar on the sideboard, I told him I didn't. 
care if I tuk a wee dhrap of punch. ‘Cowld or hot? 
axed the Pope, Hot, your Holiness,’ I replied; and 
be that he stepped down to the kitchen for the bilin” 
water, but before he got back I woke straight up. 
And now it's distressing me I didn't take It cowld.” 


Ar last there has been a revival of edifying hang- 
ing, wherein the chlef actor assures the delighted 

ctators that he is golng direct to Paradise, where 
he will be happy to receive them, It occurred at 
Springfield, Mass., recently, Albert H, Smith being 
executed for the murder of his rival In the affections 
of a girl he (Smith) had seduced. His last words 
were: "Now these are the words written at my re- 
quest to be placed over my head in my dying hour: 
‘May L meet you all in heaven, Albert H. Smith.’ 
I trust you will all meet me in 


Farewell to you all. 
to go." 


heayen, where I am prep: 


TEE INDEX. 
INDEX TRACTS. 
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Don's lot your children spend money fot Standa ra |] EE — 
trash, but let them get a game of Avilude. Libera Works, 


If the pictures and descriptions comprising 


Tus New Yonk Daily Graphic, in 
P gc mapu A the recent N 


Tor ssle by A. K. BUTTS 

of Rev. J. ulton, as pastor of Tre- | No, Truths for the Times, by F. E. NEW Yorx. * Der bn, 
mont Temple, Boston, says: "He re. wot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” this game were in book form, they would coat 
signed in t, and accepted a call to 4 many times the price of the game. Bent, — 
a church In Brooklyn, the city of eccle-| &nd''Modern Principles” Ms. CHARLES | post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by |  Vojtaire.—Tenth ICAL L DICTION, 
siastical shows and clerical sensations. | DARWIN, author ut “The Origin of Spe- West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. Volumes in one. Containin ou Twy 
He ia evident uitae te his own place, | elee" says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 6 1 m 
1 72 pna rinted | imally intended for publication, but subse- | —— — —— — — ———  — —— — —— pr ooo o Ld gad mon be edition n ~~ 
in the secular papers, and, failing in this, | quently authorized to be used: have now The Sunday Morning Voice.“ of the London editions’ werent mise 
will publish a paper for him to conduct, ‘TRUT Tuns, and I admire *| from a manuscript transsud e 
remains to be seen. It is not every man 2 N : Issued every Sunday mornin years since by a fend of Voltairea aad 

g, and deliv-| Others translated hy And 


who can ride two such horses as the pul- 

it and the press at the same time; but 
hr. Fulton is evidently an exceptional 
man, and we shall not be surp at 
tho announcement of the Clerical Scalp- 
ing-Knife or the Believer's Bushwhacker 
any day. It will be worth more than 
‘Four Yorke Shillings’ to ses Parson 
Fulton in print.” 


A YANKEE GROCER, being solicited to 
contribute to the building of a new 
church, promptly subscribed his name to 
a paper in the following manner: John 
Jones (the only place in town where you 
can one pounds of good sugar for 
a dollar), twenty-five cents,” 


Tat wes a BADET | thought of the De- 
partment which guards against impro 
uses of the postal cards, The — 
are not to read what is written on the 


cards, unless it is scurrilous! It will be | No. 4.—Christ!ian Propagandism, by F. | proper attention. 


seen that this is a perfect security against 
the abuse of the new system. Tras in- 
vented in Ireland. 


Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August 8, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of Tag INDEX for the 
current year, “No advertisements objec- 
tlonable ‘to the editor to be taken." 


terms apply to 
ASAK. B +38 Dey St., New York, 


No -p pud advertisements, no advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, and no adve 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into Tux 
INDEX. All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to run thelr time, 
No cuts admitted. 

Tan INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

RANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor 
ToLEDO O., June 21, 1873. 


or 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. I to 14 inclusive, will be malled to 
any address on the prepayment of 76 CENTS. 

The INDEX TRACT NO, 7, “Compulsory 
Education," is out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. But 


them from my ſumost beart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 canta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 3.—Lectare on the Bible, by the Rev. 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 


Did and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


E. Abbot, la an exposure of the weakness, 


tions and errora of the Bible, both in the | ich, with Its premiums, ts one 


Price ered by carriers to all parts of the city. Also 

sold at the newn standa, and by newsboys. 
‘Tre Voros has s large circulation, and is | HELVETIUS 

No. 2— Fear of the Living God, by O. regarded as the best advertising medium in 
B. Frothingham, exposes thé debasing char- | Cleveland. Published by the 


Yoice Publishing Company, 


86 and 67 FRANEKFORT STREET, 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- For Wood's Household Mag- 


of the moet at- 
tractive in the country. Price of Magazine, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Commissions LIBERAL, offeri 
nd agreeable business to those 


VOL XIII. begins with July, 1873. 


to give it 


costliness, and inefficiency of the System | Ey Examine ey ee and Premium 


of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—'*God fn the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amenüment to the Unit- 


For Specimen 
tion, address 


Two first-class period: of one, 


leals for the price 
e, and further informa- 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Trench edition. The London situe sot 


at from $10 to 
nearly ao — — 9 ——— 


19r, The True M. 
of Nature. Translated m 
Trench. Price, 20 cents; postage, 4 cents, 


London edition, fi 
rected. Price, including postage, —-„ 


HISTORY OF MOSES, * 
ers, deduced fro e MEET A d 


and o , dedu, & Review of 
Bible. remarks on thi 
Old and New Ar 


the Ancient Philosophers. By J. M. Der 
sey. Price, 7 cents; postage, 12 cents, 


HISTORY OF ALL CHRISTIAN SECTS and 
Denominations—thelr Origin, Tenots, and 
Conditions. By John Evans, LL. D, 
Price, $1.00; postage, 16 cents. 


a lucrative | ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP OF THE 


ANCIENTS, By d. Vale. Price, 30 cents. 
pestage, 2 centa. 


STUDYING THE BIBLE; or, Brief Cu- 
cl«ms on. some of the principal Sc 
Texts. By Elmina Drake Slenker. 

375 cents; postage, B cents. 


MORAL PHYSIOLOGY» Plain Trete on 
Population. By Robert Dale Owen. This 
work is illustrated with a Prontipiee. 
Price, including postage, 68 centa. 


Newborgh, New York. | Ayr EYRAND'S LETTERO POPE FIUS 


B. E. BHUTES*, Publiaber. 


Standard Liberal Works. 


ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 | For aalo by A. K. BUTTS, 38 DEY STREET, New 
ori 


copies 81.00. 


No. 6.—“Whe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 


JEHOVAH UNVEILED 


į or, The Character 
Dellneated. A new 
tee 35 cents. 


of the Jewish Del 
and valuable book. 


bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition.| EXETER HALL. A Theological Romance. 


New Edition. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—*Compulsory Education," by 
F, E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. &,—The Present Heaven, by O. B. T. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents, 


PAINE'S AGE OF REASON; Bein; 


4 of e most be ag romances of "no 
y." ice, paper, cents; tage 
conta, Cloth, Gents; postage 18 cents, 


PAINE'3 THEOLOGICAL AND MISCEL- 


EOUS WRITINGS. 2mo. Edition. 
Price $1.50; postage 18 cents. This edition 
contains the last Will and Testament of 
THOMAS PAINE, wherein he disposes of hls 
real aud personal property, amounting to 
some thousands of dollars, which complete- 

Müstiro vas those pious stories respectin; 
nes poverty and destitution in las 
hours. 
'AINE'8 AGE OF REASON; Examination of 
the Prophecies, Essay on Dreams, etc. A 
very handsome edition in green cloth. 
Price 7 cents; postage 14 cents. 
an In- 
vestigation of True and Fabulous Theology. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; postage 12 cents. Pa- 
per, 25 cents, or five for $1.00. 


VIE.—Translated from the French into 
Portuguese by D. J. Montelro, and from 
Portuguese into English by H. D. Bobin- 
son. With a Memoir of the Author. Price, 
Bo cents, 


HALF-HOURS WITH SOME ANCIENT 
AND MODERN CELEBRATED FREE- 
THENKERS:—Thomas Hobbes, Lord Bo- 
ingbroke, Condorcet, Spinoza, Anthony 
Collins, Des Cartes, M. de Voltaire, John 

Toland, Compt de Volney, Charlas Bouni, 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, Claude Arian Halm 

tius, ces Wright 'Darusmont, Bpicaras, 

Zeno, Matthew Tindal, Dayid Hume, Dr. 

Thomas Burnet, Thomas Paine, Baptiste de 

Mirabaud, Baron D'Holbach, Robert Ty 

lor,Joseph Barker. By “Iconoclast,” 

Uns and Watts. Price, 75 cents; portage. 

16-cents. 


PER'S LECTURES ON THE S0UL-ls 
which the doctrine of Immortality is "X 
ieusly and philosopbically considered. 
ia & work of vast Importance to thone who 
leok on this life as only a atate of probe 
tion. Price, 75 cents; postage, 12 cest. 


CLASSIFIED BIBLICAL EXTRACTS; % 
‘The Holy Scriptures Analyzed—showing lt 
contrat ictioni, absurdities, and immer- 
tiet. Price, 25 cents, 


MAN'S NATURE AND DEV 


itis intended to reprint ft before long, and | No: 9- The Christian Amendment, PY | PATNE'S COMMON SENSE; A Revolution-| By Henry George Atkinson, FOS ia: 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE BET Im F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac-| ary Pamphlet, addressed tothe Inhabitants — —— nes "i = e ij 
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" anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- TESTIMONIALS TO THOMAS PAINE, Au- Jamias Offen. former! taro of tbe leder 
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"The Report, in pamphlet torm, of the Annual| *3nÀ. Sent , “English System of Fi-| New York. Price, 7 centa; postage, W eani. , 
Mooting of the Free Religious Association for who will distribute it, in packages of from| nance,” “Age of Reason,” &c, Compiled | LETTERS TO THE CATHOLIC BISHOP ie 
4872 will be published Sept. ist. five to ona hundred copies. by Joseph N. Moreau. Price 15 cents. STON. Provi: cat — mA form ol 
It contains full proceedings of the meeting, in- THOMAS PAINE; The Author-Hero of the Religion i opposes Indebaadent 
‘cluding Enge by Hémuel Johnson on "FREE | w zh — is DOR d: American Royolution.. Price 10 conta. Price, I$ cents. Em 
Dox in RELIGION," and by John Welsa on BE. | N°11 The God of Science, by P. THE YAHOO; A Satirical Rhapsody. By UALITY; or,» History of Lithosala. 
LIGION IN FRMEDOM," Speeches by O. B. Froth- | bot, attempts to show the real influence of | the author of “The Great Dragon Cast! ih cents. 


Ingham, W. C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 


Out" Price 70 cents. 


modern science upon the idea of God. |THE LIGHT OF THE AGE; or, Miracles Ex- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the Holy Bible. 


Price, 10 cents. 
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W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will ba mailed postpaid to any address 
on recelpt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Sat of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


tlon of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


HE KORAN. A new Engl 

Koran of Mohammed, which is added 

the Life of Mohammed; or the history of 

that doctrine which was begun an 

oy bum in Arabia. Price $2.00; postage 
cents. 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- | THE FESTIVAL OF ASHTAROTH. A Tale 


sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, la 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
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THE INDEX, 1 Tano PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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of Palestine, founded on the destruction of 
the Moabites by the Jews. By A. C. Mid- 
dieton. Price ib cents. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT hhowm in ít» true 


light at a glance. What it proves and what 
ti docs nol prove, Compiled by J. P. Whip- 
ple. Price, including postage, 54 cents. 
HE BIBLE IN INDIA ; Hindu Origin of He- 
brew and Christian Revelation. Translated 
from "Le Bible dans Inde." By Louis Ja- 
colliot. Price $2.00; postage cents. 
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The Commercial Review 


— AND— 
MANUFACTUHERS' JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNEADAY BY 


Q, H. ADAMS & BRO., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Obio, 


This is the only exclusively COMMERCIAL 
god TRADE JOURNAL in Northern Oblo, and 
is also devoten a great deal of space to 


Manufacturing News, 


Ballroad Intelligence, Financial Facts, and 
wrerything of Interest to Business Men. 


It ia invaluable to 


Merchants and Manufac- 


turers 


Who buy or sell in the Cleveland market; 
and it ls the BEST 


Advertising Medium 


For business men of all classes in this sec- 
tion of the State. 


Sunsontrriox, $3.00 PER YEAR. 


4. K. Butts & Co.’s New Pub- 
lications. 


The Essence of Religion. 


GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 


„ Dependence upon Nature the Last and 
mig Only Source of Religion. 


from the German of LUDW10 FEVER- 
BACH, by Professor A. Loos. 
Timo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, &) cente. 
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Materialism : 
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By Dr. I. BUBOXNSBER, author of "Force and 
Matter," Man In Nature," éc., &c. 


Translated from the suthor's manuscript by Pro- 
Tensor A. Loos. 25 cts. d 


The Childhood of the World; 


4 BIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES. 


By EpwARD CLODD, F. R. A. B. 
mo. Paper,S0 cents. Cloth, 75 conta. 
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The Religion of Humanity. 


Qecond Edition, with Fine Stool Portrait, 12mo, 
Cloth, Price, post-paid, $1.40. 


Christianity and Materialism 
Contrasted. 


By B. F. Unpenwoop. 
Abandsoms forty-five pags pamphlet, Is cents. 


Mr. Underwood's best Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization, 
ee m fan. Price 75 cents, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


SS. - 


THE INDEX. 
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LOUIS BLACK. 
194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 
MANUFAOTURING OPTICIAN 
INVERTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent Inte ble Spectacles, 
und Self-Attach Spring — Im- 
r of all kinds of Optical Goods. The 


t Spectacles fitted to 
t9 Ani — i b the Eyesight so as 


ARITHMETICAL 
CARDS AND GAMES. 
Agents Can Make Money. 
SEND FOR A PACK. 

With these Cards the drill of Mental Arith- 


. — is made mere pasta many 
common c! can be 
played. Teachers and puplh sea eronshesy 


uid use them for instruction and amuse 
ment, AoENTS WANTED. One k, with 


pac! 
book of instructions, sent post-paid for fifty 
8 101 Address P, H. BETESON. Drawer 


ECONOMY 


PRINTING.HOUSE, 


Biank- Book Maunufactory, 
Stationery Depot, and Book 
Bindery. 


W. 8. Robinson & Co., 


66 and 67 FRANKFORT ST,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization. i 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Popular fallacies concerning this question 
have bad no more honest and fearless expo- 
sition than ts given us in this handsome pam- 
phiet. Mr. Underwood has treated this mo- 
xmentous theme with dignity, candor, and 

,yet with that vigor which has made 

so popular on the ra among the 
Liberals of the West. Nor does he lack in 
erudition. He ts profuse ín quotations from 
standard histories, Christian, and 
shows concisely but clearly from their own 
testimony what a drag upon civilization that 
hte N Deo. evt 

n paper covers; single copies, 25 cte. 

dires the publisher, icon 


ASA K. BUTTS, 36 Dey Stree’, N. Y. 


Reni Estate Securities, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent. interest, or 


ISVESTMENTS IN R L A' 
IN CHICAGO AND TONITÉS - 
if judiciously made, are the beat and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 


or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 


148 Hamdolph St, =- CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 
Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all ite Estate Loans, 
First-class securities always op hand. In- 
terest and principal collec! bons e 
Real Estate Investments made on 
slon and on shares i taxes paid, &c. 


Orders of capi à and res] estate owners 
respoctfally ted, 


HIGHER LAW. 
A Homance. 


By EDWARD MAITLAND, author of ‘The Pil- 
grim and Shrine." 12mo., cloth, $1.75. 

“There ls no novel, in. sh which can be 
compared to it for ita width of view, its cul- 
Uvation, its poetry, und ite deep human in- 
terest, , . except ‘Romola.'"— Westminster 


Its careful study of character, and the in- 
maity and independence of Tta 
ns, will commend it to the adm on 
even of those who differ from ite conclusions 
moet gravely,"— British Quarterly Review. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE BHRINE. 


By Edward Maitland. Third edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.60. Poe on receipt of price. 
"(me of tha wisest and most g of 


books."— Wi . 
Address ABA K, BUTTS, 
36 DET BTREET, NEW YORK. 
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Bustness Cards, 
Pamphlets, 
Constitutions, 
Iavttations, 
Ball-Cards, 
Hand-Bills, 


Ec, &c., send your orders to tbe undersign- 
ed, where they will be filled promptly and at 
very low rates, 


Waechter am Erie Printing Co., 


17 MICHIGAN BTREET, 
Cleveland, Ohío. 
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Summer Reading for the Seaside. 
CHEAP AND GOOD. 

Ax Erotun BEASIDE Story, published 
complete in an EXTRA TRIBUNE of 12 
pages. Price Ten Cents by mali. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The Cheapest Boehs Ever Published. 


SHAKSPEARE. 60c. Cloth, $1 26 
Containing all the t Poet's Plays, 37 in 
number, from the Text, the whole 
of his Poems, with Memoir and Portrait, 
and 37 Dlustrations, by Gilbert, Wilson, &c. 

BYBRON. Wc, Cloth, 61 00 
A New Edition of the Works of Lord By- 
ron. 480 pp. 16 Illustrations by F. Gilbert, 

SCOTT. We. Cloth, 0c. 
A New Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, Illustrated by F. Gilbert. 

GOLDSMITH, Mc, Cloth, $1 00 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, with Me- 


moir and Portrait, New and complete 
Illustrated Edition. 
BURNS. 25c. Cloth, 60e. 


This new and complete edition of the Poet- 
ical Works of Robert Burns is elaborately 
Tüustrated, and contains the whole of the 
Poems, Life, and Correspondence of the 
great Scottish Bard. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 2c. Cloth, Hc. 


A New Translation, complete, with numer- 
oues Illustrations. 


MILTON. 280. Cloth, 60e: 


Milton's Works, New Edition, with Memolr, 
Portrait, und Frontispiece. 


COWPER. 2c. Cloth, bo. 


Cowper's Works, New Edition, with Me- 
moir, Portrait, and Frontispiece. 


WORDSWORTH. 25e Cloth, 800. 


numerous Illustrations. 


MOORE. 25c. Cloth, 500. 


Moore's Works, New Edition, with onmer- 
ous Illustrations. 


ET Ths usual Discounts given to tha Trade. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
New York. 


By Proy. J. CLERK MAXWELL. 


(Ready To-day.) 
A Treatise on Electríci: 
netiam. By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A. 
R. S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge. 4 Vols., 
8vo. With Wlustrations. $12, 


e Depthe of the Soa, An Account of 
the General Results of the Dredging Cruises 
of H. M. 8. Lightning And Porcupine dur- 
ing the Summers of '€$ and '70. By 
Prof. W. Thompson, F. R. 8. Medium 
Bvo., with nearly 100 exquisite wood-cut« 
and Bcolored maps. $9. 


“It ts impossible to read its fascinating 


to emulate the author in bla efforts to 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
tere, of which mos 
Journal of 


„At is splendidly illustrated and ularly 
written, with maeh humor, and he treat- 
ment, like the subject, la anything but dry; 
It is a volume altogether worthy the Interest 
and Hn portance of ita subject.”"—Popwar 
Selence Monthly, 


“The volume, which forms one of the most 
im t contributions of the season to the 
&clence of physical geography, is brought out 


in a style of rare ical elegance, and 
is — Biasteri with admirable raw- 
in, ature. It will All a choice place 


in lib both for the interest of Its con- 
tenta ‘and thia beauty of its execution." —N. Y. 


“Nothing can be more complete than the 
account of the scientific results of these voy- 
EI which are full y illustrated by wood-cu 

the strange forms of life brought from the 
dark apie of the ocean, by charta of sound- 
ings an tables of the deep sea 
tem; ture. The books» another example 
of that mingling of literary interest with sèl- 
entific completeness and value, which la the 
true form of what ts called the popular- 
lation of sclence.""—Datly News (London). 
Zoe! 1 Mythol Or, The da 
of nl, 3 pec de aberat, 
Professor of Sansorit and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Florence. 2 vols.,8vo., cloth, 83. 


"The Selentiüc Bases of Faith. By Jo- 
Senn i John Murphy, author of “Habit and 
n 


igence." 8vo., cloth, 85. 

Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 
Sense Metaph: with Some 

li ns, By 

n, author of “A Treatise on La- 

bor." 8yo., cloth, $3.0. 

Now Book by Amados Guillemin. 
The Forces Of Nature. A Popular In- 
troduction to the Study of Physical Phe- 
nomena, By Amedee Guillemin; Trapzlat- 


ed from the French by Mrs. Norman Lock- 
and edited, with Notes and Additions 
J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. 8. Imperial 


8vo., with 11 P y and 450 wood 

engravings, cloth, $1250. [Now ready.) 

“This book le e luxurious introduction to 
the study of the physical scienecs, M. Guil- 
lemin haa found an excellent translator in 
Mrs. Norman Lockyer, while the 1 
of Mr. Norman Lockyer, with his notes an 
additions, are guarantees not only of scien- 
tific accuracy but of the completeness and 
lateness of the information." — Daily News 
(London). A 

Address 
ABA K. BUTTS, 80 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Wordsworth's ‘Works, New Edition, with 


Important Scientific Works. 


fy and meg 


pages without foellng awakened within use 


of us know nothing.“ 


or 


Standard Liberal Works. 


For ssle by A, K. BUTTS, 36 Dry STREET, 
New Yorn. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO 
HOLD PROPERTY. Judge Hertell's - 
ment in the House of molly of 
State of New York, in the session of 1837, 
in support of the blu to restore to married 
women "The Right of Pri Le Repa 
lished by order of the will of Mrs. Bar 
Amelia Hertell,1867. Price, 20 cents, 

WAT TYLER; a Dramatic Poem in three 
— By Robert Southey, Esq. Price, 20 
cents. 

THE DIEGESIS; being a Discovery of the 
paga Evidences, and Early History of 
Christiani „never yet before or elsewhere 
so fully and faithfully set forth. By Rev. 
Robert Taylor. This work was written by 
Mr. Taylor while serving a term in Oakbam 

E By ail, are bo wan | imprisoned for 

5 contains ager, octavo, 
and ts Considered unanswerable A5 to argu- 
—.— or facta, Price, $2.00; postage, 94 
cents. 

THE DEVIL'S PULPIT — By Rev. Robert 
Taylor—with a sketch of the Author's Life 
—containing Sermons on the following 
eubjects:—The Star of Bethlehem, John 

the Baptist, Raising the Devil? The Unjust 

Judge, Virgo Parit Bt. Peter, Judas 

Iacariot Vindicated, St. Thomas, St. James, 

and St. John—the Sons of Thunder, The 

Crucifixion of Christ, the Cup of Salvation, 

Lecture» on Free Masonry, The Holy 

Ghost, St. Phils, St. Matthew, The Re- 

deemer, Price, $2.00; postage 0 cents. 


ASTRO-THEOLOGICAL — By 
Rov. Robert Taylor, Containing the follow- 
ing Loctures:—Bellef not the Safe Side, 
The Resurrection of Lazarus, the Unjust 
Steward, The Devil, The Rich Mem and 
Lazarus The Day of Temptation in the 
Wilderness, Ahab, or the Lying Spirit, The 
Fall of Man, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Mel- 

pee Zoe Lord, Moser, The Twelve 


Pai s, Who is the Lord? Exodus 
AND Miriam. Price, $2.00; postage, 20 
centa, 


THE SYNTAGMA-—By Rev. Robert Taylor, 
author of tbe “Dieceats,” “Devil’e Rep 
“Astro-Theological Sermons," ete. ce,. 
including postage, 61.00, 

THE INFIDEL'S OR INQUIRER'S TEXT- 
BOOK. Being the rubstance of 13 Lectures 
on the Bible, by Robert Cooper. Price 
$1.00; postage, 16 cents, 


Half Hour Recreations in 
Popular Science, 
EDITED BY DANA ESTES. 


The growing demand in this country for 
Books on popular science encou the edi- 
tor und publishers to lasue this saries of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the most 
popular scientific writers. 


% per Part; $2.50 for 12 consecutive Parts, 
No.1. Strange Discoveries 

the Aurora and Recent Bo Re 
2 By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. 


No.2 The Cranial Affünities of Man 
and the Apo. By Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, of Berlin author of “Cellular Path- 
ology.” Fully illustrated, 


No.3. Spectrum Gb lained, 
and its Uses to Science oe With a 
colored plate and several wood cuta, 


No.4 Spectrum Analysis Discov 
showing, its 17 in Microrcop! 
Research and to Discoveries of the Pb 
Constitution and Movements of tbe Heav- 

Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 

Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins and otd- 


No. B. Nebulse, Meteoric Show and 
Cometa. igs 


No. 6 Unconscious Action of the 
Brain Epidemic Delusions. By 


Dr. nter, author of “The Microscope 
— ita velntions," "Human Physiology,” 
€. 
No. 7. The of 


Geology the Stars. ar 
Prof. A. Winchell, of tbe Universi 
zfichigan, author of “Sketches of 
n. 


The Unity of Natural Phe- 
nomena. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
THRE FORCES OF NATURE 

Being & explanation of the latest 

discov: omain of Natural Bci- 
ence, including the “Correlation of Forces,” 
"Mode of M n,“ “Force of Gravity," 
and "Mutual Controvertibility of the Forces 
of Nature." 
From the French of Emile Saigey. 


WITH NOTES AFD AX INTRODUCTION 


BY PROF. T. F, MOSES, 


OF URBANA UNIVERSITY. 
1 vol, crown, 8vo. $1.50. 


“In this charming treatise, M. Emile Ssigey 
givea a ve ineid eeeount of the latest mode 
of agon the Physical Facta of the 
Universe. Itis a mode which may be de- 
scribed as bringing all the resources iA mod- 
ern science to the proof of the fact that the bu- 
man mind is Incapable of any intelligible con- 
ception of physical facts which does not re- 
solve itself into matter and motion. There 
is in fact but one genes under many names, 
and that aclence [s mechanics. Atome, en 
the laws which te thelr movementa— 
thin is all onr material universe." — Black- 
wood's Magasins. 

ame above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 36 Dey Strest, 
New York. 


368 
SELF-HELP. 


PREVENTION AND BEMEDT. 


The Butler Health-Lift 


Has Bren rw SUOCESAFUL OPERATION FOR 
Txx YxAna! 
Principal Ofice! 

PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway, 
BROOKLYN, . connecting 
in ons NO. Zi9 Fifth avenue. 

A and 


BorgewrIFI0 EXERCISE, concentrated 

p à tonic to the nervous system, a 
rest to brains, a cure for chronic - 
culties. 

Never exhausting; agreeable 
combined with ru : r 

The cheapest and best apparatus for pri- 
vate use to competent parties. Call, or send 
80 cents for descriptive pamphlet. 


HI know the BUTLER HEALTH-LIFT to be 
an efficient tonic, especially to the nervous 
and digestive pystems,"—C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


Address at Principal Office, 
LEWIN G. JANEN, Proprietor. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 
Wor High and for Grammar Schools! 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. S. TILDEN. 
Price 81.00. 


This Hron Sonor Strona Boon ls ad- 
mirably fitted for its work, containing a good 
elementary course, and a large quantity of 
the best vocal music, well arranged in two, 
three, and four parts. Has been rocelyed 
with the greatest favor by practical teach- 
ers. 


plessant, 


Just Ready, THE TM IO, 2 collection 
of three-part songs, S d especially for 


High Sghools and Seminaries. An excellent 
85 jon or successor to the HOUR OF 


G. 


Cheerful Voices. 


Price 50 Canis. 
BY. L. O. EMERSON. 


The new, sprightly, and very musical Com- 
MON SCHOOL SONG = is by = gentleman 
who “hits the mark every time," and never 
fails In satirfying the musical taste of the 
people. Of hia previous School Song Books, 
about 300,000 have been sold. 


Ali school teachers are invited to give this 
new and popular book a trial. 


Any book published by Ditson & Co. will 
be nent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of re- 
tall price, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
BOSTON. 
Charles H. Ditton & Co., 
NI Broadway, New York. 


Popular Household Edition 
(1&mo.) 


ENGLISH POETS. 


Each Y lustrated with Fight Sterl En- 
g rings. and Hiography of 
the Anthor, 


Handsomely Bon. d in Cloth, In Gold 
em. Colors, Gilt Edges, 81.50; 
Morocco Antique, 93.00, 
Moroeso Extra, 83.50. 


COWPER'8 POETICAL WORES, 
BCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, 
MILTON'S POETIOAL WORKS, 
CRABBE'B POETIOAL WORKS, 
GAMPBELL'S Aw» COLERIDGE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, KIRK WHITE'S POETICAL 
AND PROSE WORKS, 


GOLDBSMITH'8 POETICAL 
AND PROBE WORKS, 


MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS, 


HERBERT'S asp HEBER'8 
POETICAL WORKS, 


BURNB'8 POETICAL WORKS AND LETTERS, 
GLEANINGS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS, 
WOBDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 
BYRON'’S POETICAL WORKS, 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, 


The Usual Discounts Given to 
the Trade. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 


NEW YORE, 


TEE INDEX. 


MANUALS 
or 
Mathematica! Instrumente, 
Microscopes, 
Magic Lamterms, 
Meteorological Instruments. 


Physical Apparatus, 
Profusely Illustrated and priced, mailed to 
anya dress on receipt of 10 centa each. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 
924 Chestnut St. GOL Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 
Mention that you saw this in THE INDEX. 


J. F. RUGGLES, 


Free Thought Bibliopole, 
BRONSON, MICH., 


Continues to furnish those who desire them 
Liberal and Philosophical books, tracts, etc., 
that 2 ce matured thoughts and opin- 
Jona of the e Galt of the Earth! Being in 
constant receipt of importations from Eu- 
rope, L am prepared to supply all works in 
pay department of Literature that are ob- 
taínable in the markets of the world. Cata- 


Jogues free. 
407 Broadway, N. Y., 


NEAR CANAL BTREET, 


Fire Apparatus 


EXTINGUISHERS. 


MOOK AND LADDER TRUCHES, EN- 
GIN MS AND TANKS. 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 
THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either in professional or mercantile pur- 
suits) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent this rellable company. Our 
plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and 
honest. 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW TORK. 


THE 
SPIBIT OF REFORM. 


COLBY & RICH, 
14 HANOVER STBEET, BOSTON, MARS., 
issue weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT, 


An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 
p the nineteenth 3 al 


The above is a first-class, eight-page, fami- 
ly Newspaper, containing FORTY COLUMNS 
OF INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BEADING, 
claased ax follows ;— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From 
and German, 2 "EE 


REPORTS OF BPIRITUAL LECTURES, 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Bpírit- mes- 

mages Tour the departed by their ees in 
ven nmahi. 

SE Ma. E. Onang e" ae M * 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS.— From the 
most talented writers in the world. 


All which features render this journal & 
popular Family Papers and at the same time 
— harbinger of a Glorious Bclentifio Relig- 


Terms of Subscription im Advance: 


Per year , 
Six months 
Three montha 


Specimen coples sent 


Wo confidently call the attention of the 
friends of progress and reform, whether in 
material or spiritual matters, to the self- 
respecting and dignified tone, and the liberal 
La named s and maintained bY, the Ban- 

light past, the same the 
guarantee of future usefulness, * 


— 


Colby & Rich also publish and offer for 
sale ai the Banner of Bookstore, many 
books and pamphlets of a spiritual and re- 


formatory nature. 


The complete works of Andrew Jackson 
Davis; also books by Jue J. W. Edmonds, 
Mrs. Emma en William Howitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wil- 
liam Denton, Misa Lizzie Doten, J. M. Pee- 
Nat Mrs. J. 8. Adams, Prof. 8. B. Brittan, 
Hudson and Emma Tuttle, Henry C. Wright, 
Warren Chase, Charles S. Woodruff, Dr. A: 
D: CAUS, Mrs. Lou Ne F. B. Ran- 

, Warren 8. Barlow, Btearns, 
and others will here be found, = j 


THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS at halt 
le clearance catslo; freo. 
price. Great TE & LAUETAT, Boston. 


— — —ͤ — — 
Q: L. HENDEMBON & co., Bankers, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term | New T-Octave Bst elm. Pane paren, 
of years, on unincumbered improved farms, | Unprovements, for Cash. On moder 
at 12 per cent. per annum, Interest net. In- $3. Double-Reed $100; , 956 


$-atop, $125 and upwards. 


abstract of title und recordin id 
by borrower, We collect and remit — AGENTS WANTED, 
part of the United States free of charge. 


LADIES! 


RxrrnENOES.— Firat National Bank, Me- 
Gregor, Jowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGregor, 


lowa; t National Bank, Austin, Minneso- THE 
taj City Matos Bank, Chicago, numos; Eureka Machine Twist, 
“The Greatest Luxury in the World M — jen 
Eureka  Bnution-Hole Twist, 
TURKISH BATHS, Vides Sidi. 


ARE THE BEST IN USE 
For Gale at all Trimming tens, 


—— 
IRON IN THE BLOOD, 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 

AN 


Nos, 81 and £3 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THREE MINUTES WALE FEOM FULTON 
FEERY. 


Separate Department for Ladies. 
OPEN FROM © A. NM. TO 9 FP. X. 


wama the Fuya Fam — a gre 1 — 
sa an elegant and re uxury, great fes- 
turo is fid power nq a remedial agent. 


First class rooms and board for those desiring 
accommodations in the Institution. Address 


CHARLES H. SHEPARD M. D. 


All Interested in the Progress of gel- 
emos Should Read 


NATURE, 
A Weekly Ilustrated Journal of Science. 


Tbe attention of all interested In the gen- 
eral progress of knowledge is earnestly in- 
vited to this Journal, which has now become 
the accredited organ of the leading sclentific 
men, In communicating thelr views to each 
other and to the public, 

One of the leading objects of this periodi- 
cal is to awaken in the public mind a more 
Uvely interest in science, With this end in 
view, it provides original articles and re- 
viewa, written by acientific men of the high- 
est distinction in their various departments, 
expounding the 
Grand Results of Sclentifie Reocearch, 


discussing the moet recent sclentific discov- 
eries, and pointing out the bearing of science 
upon civilization and progress, and Its claus 


IRON TONIC. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP Vitalizes and 
Enriches the Blood, Tones up the System, 
Builds up the Broken-down, Cures Feri 
Complaints, Dropsy, Debility, Humors, Dy. 
pepsla, &c. 

Thousands have been changed by the ng 
of this remedy from weak, sickly, suffering 
creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy men 
and women; and invalids cannot Teasonably 
healtate to give it a trial, 

cuution.— Be sure you, get the right article, 
See that "Peruvian Syrup" it blown is the 
glass. Pamphlets free. Bend for one. SETH 
W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, Biston, 
Mass. For sale by druggists generally. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE INSUHANCE 
ON TBE 


SAME BASIS AB FIRE INSURANCE. 
PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. 
NO “NOTES,"“ DIVIDENDS," RESERVES" 
OR OTHER DEVICES 


to collect more money than is rre 
quired to secure all the benefits of Life lu 


surance, 


to more general recognition, as well nsf a | On this plan the National Life Insurance 
* Actual id the heirs of 
higher place in the educational system of Jess members sl, At a cost W Liat 


the country, 

There will also be found in Nature com- 
plete abstracts of all important papers com- 
municated to British, American, and Conti- 
nental Scientific Bocleties and Periodicals, 
and Reports of the Meetings of Scientific 
Bodies, 

Among the contributors to Na£ure will be 


of onl; .10. Had these persons been ln- 
pts e] old high-rate plan, their bein 
would have received only 146.12. 
INVESTIGATE, AND BAVE MONEY DY LNFURDSG 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 
by securing an agency for it. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INBURANCE CO, 


found the names of almost every man of 78 and 80 Van Buren St, 

note in the various departments of sclentific Chicago. 

Inquiry in England, America, and the Conti- 

nent of Europe. THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
As questions of science compass all limita FOE 1675, 


of nationality, and are of universal interest, 
a periodical devoted to them may fitly ap- 
peal to the intelligent classes In all countries 
where its language is read. The proprietors 
of Nature will aim so to conduct It that it 
shall bear a common claim upon all English- 
speaking peoples, 

Nature is published in London; it asks, as 
it will be found to deserve, the liberal pat- 
ronage of the thinking classes of the United 
States. Its articles are brief and condensed, 
and are thus suited to the circumstances of 
2n ective and busy people who have little 
time to read extended and elaborate trea- 
tines, 

Every intelligent man is now expected to 
know something of what is going on in the 
&clentific world; the columns of Nature will 
give a summary of it, varied, compressed, 
and authentic, 

Yearly Subscription, $5. Single Numbers, 
price 12 cents, Sent for two months, as à 
trial subscription, on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE PRACTITIONER. 


A Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. 
Edited by 
FRANCIS N. ANSTIE, M.D., F. R. C. P. 


“To hard-worked medical men, in general 
country practice, with little time for reading, 
and few opportunities for professional con- 
versation, auch a journal as this, bringing 
every month the latest ideas in medical prac- 
tice and the latest records of important 
cases, ought to be invaluable," — London 
Guardtan. F 


Yearly Bubscription, $4. Single numbers 
40 cents, Bent two months» as s» trial eub- 
scription, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Address A. K BUTTS & CO., 
88 DET STREST, NEW Yous. 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, EDITOR, 
Will endeavor, not only to maintaln iis prot 
ent reputation as 
ONE OF THE BEST WEXELY JOURNAL OF 


Religion, Literaiure, Bclenet, 
and Art 
in this country, but to fatl, 
e than lever fore, ita parol 


thé work of supplying the American 
with the 


Best Thought om the Highest ml 
Most Vitel Themes 

Of both general and particular interest, is l 
departments of human life, To this eni, 
special arrangements have been entered into 
with able writers and correspondents _ 
the columns of The Liberal Christian 5 
plled, during the year 1878, with a — 
variety of good articles and letters on 
moet stirring topics of the day. 

The several departments of tbe paptt-- 
Fellowship of the Spiri; Our 


tlemen and ladies under whose eri 
have been placed; and no AMILY 
apared to provide A WEEKLY j 
JOURNAL WortAy of the Patronagt 

loan Homes, and of the 


teenth Century. = 
Price of &uberription, 63 per ane 
Payable in Advance. 


cop 
Mention by letter, specimen 
fen jill always be sent free. 
Jos. N. Hallock, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 10% 
q14 Broad yay, New Tork CT: 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


VOLUME 4. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1873. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


WuHore No. 196. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 


property shall no longer be exempt from Just taxation. 

We 
e^ in State Legislatures, 
prisons, asylums, and all 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


3. We demand that all joina appropriations for sec- 


tarian educational and charitable institutions ehall cease, 
4 We demand that all reli; 


pm goveroment aball be abolished; and 
use 


p, shall be prohibited. 


5, We demand that the ap; 
the United States or by the Governors of the vari 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

a. We demand that the 
in all other departmenta o. 


alties of perjury shall be established In its stead, 


1. We demand tbat all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


g. We demand that all Inwa looking to the enforcement of 
“ abrogated, and that all laws 
the ieee of natural morality, 

i a 


Christian" morality shall be 
shall be conformed 


equal rights, and impartial ! 


9. We demand that not only In the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
ractical adminiatration of the same, no privilege or ad- 


vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
ed and adminiatered on u purely secular basis 
whatever changes 

consistently, untlinchingly, and promptly made. 


; and that 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


rights of man !n- 


religion; and 
Whereas, Certain pne inconsistencies with the general 
rit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
admiulntration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Uberty, the exlatence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 


Tuxnxronx, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
wing 


selves together under the follo 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ART. 1— The nume of this Association shall be TRE Lrs- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 
àrt. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cary practitas compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 

ism" throughout the country, and ex jaliy in —: 
iboral Leagues shall 


Also, as soon as Aye hundred such 
have been formed In different placer to send two delegates 
Ww a National Convention of Liberal ês, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

ART. 3.—The means — in working for these objecta 
shal] be regular local meetíngs, free discussions, lectures, 
Adi , conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
- E such other means as aré peaceable, orderly, 
ani 


ART. 4.—8uch measures shall be 
for the as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds vote of the members. 
ART. 5.—Àny person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articlea of Agree- 
nt. 


ART. 6.—The Officers of the Tonga aball be a President, 
a 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Lawa bya 


— portalning to these offices, The President 
tary shal) be delegates to the National 

Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
Aur. 7—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
amend- 


mee! , provided due notice of the proposed 
ments shall have been seut to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


So far as Tam concerned, thé above ts tho platform of 
Tux IxpEx. I believe in It without reserve; I believe that 
It will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
a the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ple* wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
lo secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
Surely, even if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tae INDEX 
Smeana of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woinan who be- 
lleves in It. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that list grows, 1f freedom, justice, and réason are 
ight, lat their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


many waters. 
Boetox, Sept. 1, 1873. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 
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BŐ 


demand that the empl ent of chaplains in Con- 
In ihe navy and millia! and In 
other Institutions supported by 


us services now dame 
eolally that 

of the Bible in the public &chools, whether r 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 


wand by the President of 
ous States, 


udiclal oath in the courts and 


the government shall be abol- 
ished, nnd that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 


; that our entire political system shall be found- 
shall prove necessary to this end shall be 


il, by tho léast Interference of the State in matters of 
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BY A. W. 8. 


Tux most trivial reasons will keep Protestants away 
from: the sanctuary," says the Christian Union. Some- 
times very weighty reasons will produce the same result, 


How To nE HAPPY without being frivolous, how to be 
good without being stupid, how to be wise without being 
conceited, is something that every man and woman ought 
to learn. 


Ir ANY ONE desires to become quite convinced whether 
the proverb be true or not, that "corporations have no 
Boula,” let him have dealings with a railroad company, 
and observe how shamelessly they arrogate to themselves 
every possible advantage. 


“Cimier T8 THE great central luminary of history," 
says Dr. Edward Beecher, None but Christians think 
80, or say so. All Buddhists think Buddha the great 
central luminary of history,"—and they outnumber the 
Christians by considerable. 


Tax CATHOLICS regard the recent removal of Mr. Mon- 
sell (a Romanist) from the office of Postmaster General, 
in England, as an open declaration of war, on the part of 
the Gladstone government, against the Catholic party. 
Mr. Bouverie, a Protestant, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Monsell. 


Tux LIBERAL CunisriAx, of September 18, contains 
an excellent and admirable article on ‘Massachusetts 
Politics." Ono of ite sentences is the following: Here, 
aa in so many other instances during the past year, the 
attitude of the Liberal Republicans in the presidential 
campaign stands fully vindicated.” 


Tue Christian Statesman, published in Philadelphia, 
is the organ of the Constitutional Christian Amendment 
party. It is a very able and candid paper, and has just 
entered upon its seventh volume. We cannot wish for it 
success, but we respect it for its fearless and sincere advo- 
cacy of the views it holda to be true. 


Ar THE REVERENT request of Bishop Hendricken, of 
Providence, who has just arrived home from a visit to 
Rome, the Popa formally blessed the people of the 
diocese of Providence." We sincerely trust that the bizh- 
op's people are happy. and we do not really suppose that 
the papal blessing will do them any harm. 


Ove or THE resolutions of the late Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic State Convention says: “The fall of the great 
[American] republic la looked for thronghout the civilized | 
world." Indeed, that ls news to moet people we imagino! 
We wish the Convention had gone a little farther, and 
told us exactly when this fall is expected. We should 
lke to get ready for it. 


EowAnp BrEcHER says that the Pharisees, as la 
proved by the teatimony of Josephus, held to the doctrine 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked.“ Just aa good 
testimony abounds in the New Testament to prove that 
Jesus held to the same cruel doctrine; and we are puzzled 
to see how our Liberal Christian friends can interpret that 
book in any other way, 


Tue Christian Union, in sn article on the “Needs of 
Protestantism, which exhibita ome striking dofecta and 
failures of the Church, says; “The Bible ls the Chris- 


tian's chief weapon in his warfare against sin and error," 


Perhapa that is the reuson why he has not succeeded any 
better. Let him try common-sense, or natural religion, 
for a time, and aee how he comes on. 


A JewisH rabbi, called as a witnees in a case in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the other day, was offered the Christian Bible 
on which to take his oath. He indignantly refused It, 
and produced from his pocket a Hebrew Bible, upon 
which he was sworn. Why is one Bible better than an- 
other for thi» purpose? Our Jewish friend is bigoted. 
The only true basis of veracious testimony is a veracious 
man, 


A WRITER in the New York Observer gays that “the 
religious alm of the public schools fa in favor of complete 
indifferentis," and that “every scholar, so trained, be- 
comes in some measure a missionary of indifferentiam." 
Indifferentism to what? If to the growth and prosperity 
of religious sects, then we rejolce, And that is what this 
writer probably fears, and what every liberal heartily 
desires, 


"By gEFUBING the Bible a place in her schools, the 
State authoritatively disparages religious knowledge,” 
says an ndvocate of the Constitutional Christian Amend- 
ment. By no means. By refusing the Bible s place in 
her schools, the State only disparages religious sectarian- 
ism and religious superstition. Real religious knowledge 
will be promoted by thia exclusion, not hindered or 
disparaged. 

Tae "DrcLrNE or PROTESTANTISM" is a subject 
which some of tlie secular as well as religious papers have 
been a good deal discussing of Inte. Alarming signa of 
thie decline seem to be discerned both in this country and 
in Europe. The German Universities, it is said, general- 
ly show a great falling off in their number of theological 
students. At all this apparent decay the Protestant pa- 
pers, of course, grieve; but the Roman Cathollc organs 
illy conceal their exultation, 


Tur New York Journal of Commerce, in describing 
the monster “Graphic” balloon, as it lay in the Capito- 
line Base Bail Grounds, in Brooklyn, N. Y., said; "It lay 
on its side, with the head close to the ground, pointing 
westward, with the tail extending to the eastward." We 
are very glad that the Journal of Commerce, after telling 
us which way the head pointed, was careful not to leave 
us in any doubt as to the direction of the tail. Such ac- 
curacy in reporting will do much to maintain the pro- 
verbial truthfulness of newspapers, 


NEBRASKA has lately adopted a criminal code. It went 
into effect Sept. 1. One of its provisions is against pro- 
fane swearing,” aa follows: “If any person of the age of 
fourteen years and upward shall profanely curse or damn, 
or profanely swear by the name of God, Jesus Christ, or 
the Holy Ghost, every auch person shall, for each offence, 
be fined not less than 25 cents, nor more than $1." This 
we suppose is a Christian ordinance; but, if s0, why was 
it not made to include “judicial” as well as "profane" 
awearing: for Christ said, ‘Swear not at all." 


Mr. CHARLES BRADLACOH, the distinguixhed English 
Republican, has arrived in this country. Mr. Brad- 
laugh le said to ba an athelat, and, as n writer in the 
Catholic Review putait, "n man whose mind ls unhup- 
pily closed to the reception of divine truth." Tho same 
writer admita, however, that Mr. Bradlaugh “ia a gentle- 
man," and “a man to be esteemed and ndmired." One 
might think that, if an atheist can be an estimable and 
admirable gentleman, his atheiam, however intelloctually 
wrong, cannot be morally reprehensible. 


Aavnscriner to the Boston Investigator accuses Ita 
manly editor of being “clogged with the impediments of 
conservatism"! Friend Seaver must be rather astonished 
to find himself, after forty years’ battling for utter intel- 
lectual freedom, set down at last as an old fogy. The 
terms radical and conservative, as they are popularly 
need, are only relative; but in thelr strict and true sense 
they mark two widely different classes of thinkers, who 
employ two widely different methods of arriving at con- 
clusions. We do not hesitate to vote that, in the true 
sense of the word, the editor of the Investigator lo u 


radical. 


The Victory of Thought. 


AN ADDRESS 
AT THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
BosroN, May 30, 1873, 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


odern thought seems to be unsettling everything. 
The very Pea rt not only of systems of thought, 
theologies, and philosophies, but also of institutions, 
of government, even of marriage, seem to be pro- 
foundly shaken, All sorts of institutions, political, 
social, religious, seem to be weakened to-day, and the 
active, prying, investigating mind of man insists on 
finding out the real roots of all these — insists 
upon discovering upon what they are based, what is 
thelr reason of being, how they shall justify them- 
selves to the enlightened intelligence of man. A uni- 
versal unrest, a mental, moral, and spiritual unreat, 
makes itself felt in everything that we read, or hear, 
or see, The very newspapers are full of it; books 
are full of it; conversations are full of it: and men 
and women, whom you and I meet day after day, are 
full of it. And this spirit of unrest, this thoughtful 
prying into the causes and explanations of things, 
seems to admit no exception; nothing whatever is 
sacred from its deep, curioua, penetrating activily. 

Well, how is this new activity of the century met? 
How is it confronted by the old order of things, and 
those who represent it? It is met now, as ever, by 
dogma,—dogma substantially unchanged. The same 
affirmation of things of which men really know noth- 
ing; the proclamation of an old revelation, finished 
and complete, never to be enlarged, never to be let 

. That is the answer of dogma to this modern 
thought, as to all thought, It is the same Mag sc 
monotone of ''Bevelation! "—" Revelation] "The 
will of God, explaining and answering all these ques- 
tions suggested by human tonatik, that is the one 
answer; is there any other? I believe there is an- 
other answer beginning to make itself heard by every 
listening ear, beginning to make itself respected b 
every intelligent being; and that is the voice of sci- 
ence, Science is coming forward with her solutions 
of all these questions, She has long been busied 
with merely physical inquiries, the relations among 
the atoms zat forces of nature; but she is now begin- 
ning to apply her thoughtful method to the higher 

roblems of existence, sociology and morals and relig- 
on,—the very highest en, that can suggest 
themselves to the mind of man. Science comes for- 
ward, not with any claim to revelation; she bringa 
forward no finished and rounded system, all mapped 
out, sharply defined, fully completed. No: science 
has discovered that the education of the world is not 
nm finished; that the education of no man is finished, 
ut that all men, and the world itself, are to-day 
merely educating. Science is simply proposing to 
carry on this education; to enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge, expand the limits of freedom, and finally 
to make inan the master of all that he can possibly 
know, and as free as in the nature of things he can 
be. That iv the object of science, She sets before 
us, not this finished system of revelation, but the 
grand totality of truth. “Search for that!" she cries. 
‘Educate yourselyes to that! Make it the law of 
our life, the law of your thought, the law of your 
eeling the law of your heart, the light and truth of 
things! To that consecrate all your being!’ This is 
the mandate of science, and she bids us apply these 
searching methods an principles to all things with- 
out exception, She will not allow, in any nook or 
corner of the human mind, any refuge for supersti- 
tion, " refuge for assumption, or any refuge of an 
sort. No, the whole soul must be thrown open, all 
its windows thrown up, and all Its doors thrown back, 
ibat heaven's light may search into the innermost 
recesses of mind and heart, and down to the depths 
where lurk the profound sentiments which make our 
pat and deepest nature. Science insists on prob- 

E all these things; she will let nothing lie concealed 
from investigation by her universal method, — the 
method of proceeding carefully and cautiously from 
the known to the unknown, from the beginning to 
the conclusion, By this sole method is she going to 
present to the human mind every answer to every 
question, 

The scientific attitude, then, is that of the truth- 
lover; and every truth-lover must perforce be a truth- 
seeker,—one who loves the truth first and foremost, 
and searches for it at all costs of comfort, of position, 
of ease, und social prestive,—at any and all costs, 
Science bids us seek truth for its own sake; to‘search 
for it diligently, to climb up its muuntains faithfully, 
though it be on our hands and knees, and bleeding all 
the way. The truth-lover, I say, is always the truth- 
seeker, and because he is the truth-seeker he is also 
the truth-fipder, You cunnot enter upon the search 
for truth until you live become in love with truth, 

are convinced that the object you love is really 
not a * You must have become assured that 
there is truth to be found, or you cannot go in search 
of it with any earnestness, There is, then, something 
upon which the trutli-seeker procceds,—the reality of 
truth, the possibility of its being found by search. 
And this is a ge thing to find. Those who say 
that the radicale have fouud nothin forget this; 
thie mn mironi; iuward, overmastering conviction 
that there is truth to be found, truth to be gained, 
and truth which, when found and gained, shall be a 
blessing to all human life, There is something we 
have found even before we start out upon the search, 

Nor is that all. You cannot set yourself to seareh 
for truth with earnestuess unless you carry in your 
soul à contempt and hatred of ali barriers to your 
ure, You must refuse to respect the limits which 

e theologian respects. You cannot be stopped in 
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course by a “Thus saith the Lord," or a Thus 
Jaith the Bible." No: you will go wherever the 
volce of truth seems to lead, whithersoever her finger 
seems to point; and every barrier or limit that can be 
set by human ignorance or human despotism you will 
trample under your feet, You have ound, then, at 
least, two things; you have found that there is truth 
to be discovered, and you have found that there are 
no barriers to be Me Ao 

And that is not all. You would not start out upon 
this search for truth were it not for some deep, in- 
ward, impelling motive. You would not search, and 
spend your life in gem were it not that you 
heard some Inward call, and felt some inward stimu- 
lus, to urge you on in the face of institutions, in the 
face of family affections, in the face of temptations to 
indolence, and luxury, and ease, There is, in the 
heart of every man who comes to think for himself, a 
sense of duty, a sense that he owes it to himself to 
think and discover the truth. The sentiment that 
we can have no grander object in life than to find out 
the truth and give ourselves to it without reserve,— 
that deep, ethical sentiment, that consciousness of a 
divine duty to search for the truth,—is something 
that we must have found before we can take the first 
atep in the search for it. 

tis a third Pun I affirm that the truth-seeker 
assumes to have found not only the reality of truth, 
and tbe demand of freedom to seek for it without 
limit, but also this deep instinct that he must seek for 
it,—the consciousness of a divine duty urging him on 
to seek it, aa the grandest law of his life. 

And, lastly, there is one thing more that every 
truth-secker has found, even before he begins to seek, 
He has felt the deep need of human sympathy. He 
has found himself alone in the uuiverse, studying his 
destiny with the best light he can get; and he feels a 
sense of isolation and loneliness which he would 
soothe, if he could, by the voice of sympathy. He 
has a craving for human fellowship, a craving to dis- 
cover a similar feeling in the bearts of others, a yearn- 
ing to approach hie fellow-men, drawn by the dee 
attraction of bis own heart, which impels him to see 
for truth, and makes him believe that others are 
equally eager in that search. So he proceeds upon 
the assumption that other men are craving what he 
crayes, and looks into their eyes and takes their 
hands with a consciousness that, after all, not he 
alone is a secker, but all mankind are seeking to- 
gether, and that, if they would be true to the highest 
nw of the search, they must join handa, join hearts, 
and be fellow-seekers. 

Here, then, are four resulta which have been gained 
by the truth-seeker before he can devote himself even 
to the search for it. He has found that there is truth 
to be discovered, be has found that there must be 
freedom in the search for it, he has found that 
there lá a deep sense of duty impelling him to search 
forit, and he has felt this deep need of human sym- 
pathy, which will cheer, solace, and comfort him in 
the weary march he haa undertaken, Do you tell me 
that the truth-seeker has not found anything? Why, 
friends, he has found the iDEAL, —he has found the 
ideal of manhood already, and hia search for truth is 
nothing but an earnest, eager pursuit of his ideal. 
What more can any man have at the end of life, nay, 
at the end of time,—if there be an end of time,— 
what more can any man master in bis search than he 
carries with him into it? He may discover this or 
that fact, this or that law, this or that relation of 
things; but what greater can he discover than these 
four fundamental things that I have been describing; 
faith in truth, the demand for freedom, the sense o 
duty, the craving forlove? Is there anything to be 
mastered at the end of our career which shall surpass 
in grandeur or sublimity these simple, elementary 
possessions with which we start? No, friends, this is 
enough. Give us these, and the cause of humanity ls 
assured. It will be growth, enlargement, develop- 
ment: it cannot be other than that, if you plant these 
seeda at the beginning, 

If, then, I find that religion reduced to its lowest 
terms, to its simplest expression, is simply the effort 
of man to perfect himself, does that seem to you to be 
an inadequate, poor, and empty conception? Does it 
seem, ns was said this morning, to exclude the Infi- 
nite? No, far from that. You cannot travel the 
road towards perfection without very soon discover- 
ing that you cannot attaln it step by step, The path 
to infinity is not & ladder. You cannot complete 

our search, and gain its object. You feel that you 
ye entered upon a quest which is infinite, endless, 
not possible to be ended, even iu an eternity of 
time. The very thought of progress presupposes a 


al: the very thought of progress, again, implies the | 


impossibility of a goal. You go from less to more 
and from more to must, but you still have an infinite 
stretch of space beyond; and the very fact that you 
are thus travelling onward iuto space gives you an 
idea of the intinite space In which you live, and move, 
and have your being. Many a man starts out on this 
road towards perfection, fired by a deep hunger and 
thirst for the ideal, but not knowlng whither it shall 
lead him, or what thoughts it shall give birth to in his 
own soul.“ But 1 believe that, if he travel that road 
persistently, he will tind himself accompanied by a 
growing consciousness of the infinity of the universe 
in which he dwells, the infinity of the Power which 
has made him and makes all tlie infinity of this Na- 
ture which he inhabits. Nature herself is tlie effort 
of the Infinite to express its own perfection. The 
very thought of infinite perfection is implied in the 
effort to perfect one’s self. The thought of our own 
perfection implies the thought of. that infinite perfec- 
tion of which ours is but the feeblest imitation and 
copy. So, although I adiuit that many a man may be 
a religious man in having this deep thirst for the 
ideal, and in putting forth the effort to create and 
perfect it in his own life, and yet be technically and 
in his own thought an atheist, I do believe that this 


effort to reproduce volun: itm sen: 
unity of the universe and to L himmat u. 
laws and powers to their highest evolutia, Orward iu 
soul, has a direct tendency towards What Bia om 
name Theism, were I called upon to describe should 
fittest term. The Atheism which starts ow Wy the 
votion to any idea must logically end, [ thi t with de- 
simplest, the fairest, the noblest, the hi — the 
Theism. Tliat is the reason why I feel A s que 
athy for men like George Jacob Holyoke of . 
on, a man who is conscientiously atheistic eae 
written the most touching, tender, and h tes 
book, perhaps, that was ever penned, "The hens 
Theism." 1 never in my life felt a more earnest s 
ligious spirit in any book than in that. And 2 
denies a personal God, denies God in e EM 
which he can be defined. in words, and pu d 
self to be a simple atheist,—a *Seeularist " 
nothing in all literature more deep, tender, and 
nest, than the spirit that pervades that book, Tiel 
myself infinitely more in sympathy with that 
than I do with thousands and thousands of men sho 
call themselves religious, and lift their hands in hor- 
ror up to God, aa if I turned my back upon Him. 

This is the religion that I believe in,—a religion 
which is consistent with perfect freedom, and 
supposes it; nay, a religion that aims directly at fres- 
dom ás part of the ideal itself. This reli ion, onte 
planted in the human heart, must grow, m oniy 
seed, which cannot be suppressed or killed out, No 
drought will kill it; no flood will kill it, No! 
will kill it but the extinction of the soul itself. 80 
long as that hunger after the ideal survives, von have 
the very spirit, the very essence and epitome, of all 
religions. That is enough. Leave it to grow m Na- 
ture wills; leave it to develop as buman nature shall 
direct; and when it comes to its natural growth, de- 
pena * it, it will be something most i beanti- 

, and lovely to behold. We need not fear that any 
monster or any baneful Upas tree will come from it 
No, it is the divine seed; the seed of truth, the seed 
of beauty, the seed of happiness, the seed of love, the 
seed of everything that can eweeten, and enlarge, md 
beautify life, 

But all this, you will tell me, is very vague. Ihave 
nothing to answer to the questions, What are you 
coming to?" “What do you propose?" except a few 
vague words,— "Truth," “ om," Duty,“ 
"Love," You say, We had all these before. Is that 
all the new contribution you bring to religion? ls 
that all this platform brings,—nothing but these ele 
mentary ideas of truth, of freedom, of duty, of love?” 
Friends, we have had too much religion in thie world. 
It is a great gain to cast away the rubbish that has 
hidden this seed and kept it from developing, This 
seed of religion has been left, like the seed-corn in an 
Egyptian mummy-case, — left three thousand yess 
inactive, undeveloped, and st last coming te its 
growth only when taken out from the old mummy- 
case and planted in the fertile soil. That is what I 
would do with thie seed of religion. I would take it 
out of the mummy-cases of superstition, of theologies, 
of Bibles, of churches, of priesthoods, and plant it in 
the sunlight of heaven, in the grand old earth that we 
tread so lightly and so unreverently. I know, friends, 
c when v Planted, It must come up the frult giving 
and life-giving wheat. 1 

I eos bond to tell m what you shall discover 
in the search for truth. lam not one of those who 
pretend to forecast the future, and find out by antici- 
pation all that science is yet to learn. I simply sy 
that you must let science be your guide. You must 
take what Nature has to give. When you enter upon 
the search after truth, without limitation by any 
church or sect, and in the apirit of duty and of human 
love, I say you must be content to take then what 
Nature has to give. The truth that exists—that is 
the truth to be discovered. Whatever is true 
come to be discovered at last, if the human mind con- 
tinues to expand as it has done heretofore, Truth is 
for us if we have the faculty to discover it, and thers 
is no occasion for worrying ourselves now about what 
isto be found. Enough that there is TRUTH to bé 
found; that it must be found by cultivated, — 
enlightened, disciplined thought, b scjenti&c me 
ods. That is enough. Apply simply the meth e 
Nature as she teaches them, I shall not, then, daim 
here less freedom, but all the more freedom, to g0 be 
far as human capacity shall permit. All that lins 
upon now is, that the dogma of Revelation, of wi 
T have spoken, is just like the cloud of pe 
hangs over Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Itis a 
cloud, keeping out the sunlight. Do you — 1 
what good ul come from driving away.the clo abe 
simply answer, Let in the sunlight! l 
what it has ta show! Let it speak for itself! ee 
warm and cheer! Let it do the duty of anna ite 
Let it fulfil its function as you fulfil yours; do dis 
stend of fearing what shall happen when the clou 
driven away, do but eherish this anticipation, en, 
shadow will be unknown, the sun is in the hemos 
and the moon and stars, with all the light they 8 2 
There is Nature ready to shed her radiance m ur 
pathway we are to tread, and to give us all the ih 
nation that we need, whether here or h ors peril- 

But you say, “All this is beautiful, but x " Ban- 
ous,—this calling in question the deep belie "s ed 
kind. Your religion is very cold; it is ve Ned us in 
tious; it has nothing to give us; it cannot e abstrat- 
our bunger; we cannot live upon these ubt upon 
tions you talk about. Why throw any b r fathers 
the old, dear beliefs that have sustained — "e 
and mothers, and would be enough to 15 oe oM 
too?” Well, friends, it is not my fault t the first 
beliefs are called in question. 1 was not e 
doubter. I was not the first one to su eit (s you 
are errors and mistakes in those ol bel X i. bom 
cannot keep back thia flood of doubt, before yot 
of thought, and you muat kill though ht 
can keep back the doubt. Itis this eager 
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of the modern world, this restless intellectual life of 
the nineteenth century, which is reaponsible for your 
unrest, It is not the little band of free-thinkers 
on this platform, or any other platform, that must 
bear the responsibility of all this unsettling. It is the 
increase of human knowledge. That must go on; 
and all this unsettling of your dear delights and con- 
vietions was fated,—fated the moment that man be- 

to be an intellectual being and to have the capa- 
Fitity of intellectual development. You must, then, 
make the most of it. In place of trying to keep back 
these doubts, and crowd them out of sight, cm shut 
yourself up in some little haven of refuge, I say, adopt 
a bolder course; welcome the doubts, face the doubts, 
meet them like men and women. Be sure that that 
is the only way in which you can gain anything that 
ja intrinsically precious, 

] remember in my boyhood bei very much 
charmed by the story of James, the Black Douglas. 
told by Sir Walter Scott in his “History of Scotland.“ 
James, the Black Douglas, you know, was the very 
right hand of Robert Bruce in his & le for Scot- 
lish independence. I used to pore over hia exploits 
with great delight, There was something inexpressi- 
bly touching in the story of the manner in which 
James Douglas, after his master was dead, took out 
his heurt, put it in a silver case, hung it around his 
neck, took his sword and his helmet, and went down 
with a broken spirit to battle In Spain against the 
Moors. When his master died, life had lost all that 
was precious to him, and his life was henceforth given 
to the sacred warfare of the cross. In one of the 
battles on the Peninsula, when the Saracens seemed 
to be gaining the victory, and the Christians were 
hard pressed, and it seemed as if defeat and total rout 
were to be the result, James, the Black Douglas, took 
the Bruce's heart from around his neck, aud with a 
brave inspiration hurled it into the midst of the Pay- 
nim host. Then, turning to liis followers, he shouted, 
“Rescue it, or die!" They plunged again into the 
battle, and, fired by the example of their leader, they 
did win the day: they rescued the Bruce'a heart, and 
victory perched upon the Christian's banner, So it 
is to-day, friends, when we are called upon to meet 
the hosts of doubt. We must pluck out of our own 
hearts our deareat faith, hurl it iuto the ranks of the 
enemy, and then, without fear, without hesitation, 
without & thought of our own safety, plunge into 
theirmidst, and bring it back by the sword of thought. 
There i$ no possibility of our saving the sacred thing 
but by winning the victory of thought over all these 
doubts, What thought dannot win is lost forever. 
Itis time for us now to become knights in the new 
chivalry, and to search for truth with the same dee 
— which fired the heart of James, the Blac 

uglas, 


THE FOUNDATION OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENTS, 


The following from the pen of Horace Greeley is not 
new, but it is such a terse and full reply to the ques- 
tions asked, that we reprint It for the benefit of those 
who have not read it, or who having read it have for- 
gotten it. It covers the whole ground in the fewest 
words poasible, 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Bir,—In your last issue of the Weekly Tribune you 
take decided ground in opposition to the proposed re- 
ae amendment to the United States Constitution. 

ould you please answer the following question? Is 
Civil Government an ordinance of , originating 
in, and upheld by, hls Providence, or is it merely a 
social compact, entered into by individuals for their 
mutual benefit, over which, and in the origin of which, 

takes no control? By answerlng this question, 
however briefly, though it should be but yes or no, 
you will clear away a good deal of the fog thut hangs 
round your position, and gratify a subscriber of twenty 
years’ standing. RonERT Mcisaac. 

Mancuann P. O., Indiana Co., Pa., Feb. 0, 1871. 


[Civil Government is an ordinance of God only in 
the sense that He has so made men that they require 
and naturally establish it for themselves. A Govern- 
ment established by men, in the exercise of their best 
judgment, has no organic relations with God, any 
more than a banking or mercantile: — 
God has made men so that they naturally provide 
themselves with clothes and food: but it does not fol- 
low that every butcher's and tailor’s shop may, on 
that account, set up a claim of Divine authority as an 
ordinance of God. In other worls, neither the 
American nor any other existing Government is n 
Theocracy, wielding power conferred by Divine de- 
cree. The Declaration of Independence states the 
truth when it declares that “all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the overned,'" 
and no religious party or sect can rightfully demand 
pol - papa of tha United States an indame- 

of ita uliar d s or speculations, —Ep. 
TuincxE.| x, edad vs 
— — — 


I Pesth, the other day, a youthful prodigy re- 
cap the. Lord's Prayer in twenty-two languages.“ 
e know a newspaper man who can "'eriticise" in 
fourteen languages, and speak them all at once. But 
än editor does well who ean repeat the Lord's Prayer 
iui one language. 
— — — Oo — 

A SUNDAY scnnon TEACHER, explaining the first 
chapter of Genesis, asked: “Why did God command 
— to leave the fruit of one tree untouched? A 
dead silence, At last a little girl spoke up and said: 


ease, marm, 1 think he wanted them to leave 
some for manners“ 


M 


Ine selectmrn of a New En 
i gland town have agreed 
^t to make any repairs to the graveyard unless the 
occupants complain.“ 


(En to Act of Con; in the 


tered accordi. 
E. E. An 1853, b 
WE — the Office of the Librarian ot x 


ngress, 


PAUL GOWER. 


A BATIONALISTIC STORY 
or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
^ NEW YORE BOARDING-IIOURE. 


] ean fancy few pleasanter conditions for a young 
fellow, just belining life on his own account, than 
finding himsel in New York City, entirely master of 
his actions, and of a well-filled purse, also pos- 
sessing a friend whom he regards with equal likin; 
and admiration; and when the lucky owner of u 
these advantages enters upon them fresh from a dull 
home, in which he has been systematically snubbed, 
hen-pecked, and domineered-over, they are not likely to 
be less enjoyed and appreciated. Paul's sorrow at 

arting with his father was neither very poignant nor 
asting; indeed, he thought more of him subsequently 
than at the tlme—after a day or two. The New 
World was, as yet, very new to him; he had youth, 
health, high spirits, and overa thousand dollars in 
pocket: hence he discovered an infinite fund of en- 
tertainment in everything, 

As may be guessed, he very soon acted upon his fa- 
ther's advice, if such it might be esteemed, in quitting 
the Astor Hotel for the boarding-house in Beach 
Street, feeling little apprehension of his running 
counter to it in respect to the more important item of 
Miss Lizzie Livingston; whom, however, he thought 
—taker in moderation—might prove an agreeable ac- 
quaintance. Seriously. his intentions were quite 
honest; and, apart from his passíon for Kate Sabin— 
Which was altogether too sincere to allow him to be 
guilty of anything more than a mere temporary flirta- 
tion—he shared his father's suspicion that a more in- 
timate knowledge of the young lady might lessen rath- 
er than increase her attractions; as, in fact, the event 
proved. Nevertheless he only mentioned her casually 
to Richard Sabin, when inyiting him to take up his 

uarters in the same establishment, But this Dick 

emurred to. He objected to boarding-houses on 
principle, 

“My dear fellow.“ he said, "the system is a mistake 
altogether. I should as soon think of contracting 
with a tailor for my clothes aud allowing him to dress 
me as he liked, without reference tomy own taste and 
convenience, as of giving up the right to eat when and 
where and what I pleased—to say nothing of choosing 
my own company. I shall take a room in Broadway, 
sleep in it, and grub wherever I feel inclined—any- 
where and everywhere. You'd much better do the 
—_ „Tou can be us expensive or economical as you 
please. 

But, unaccustomed to Bohemian habits, Paul 
thought the prospect uncomfortable, and endeavored 
to change his friend's resolution, being, however, not 
disinclined to abandon his own, when he found him- 
self unsuccessful. He might, indeed, have done so, 
but for one of those circumstances which often influ- 
ence greater events than themselves, and like all cir 
cumstances, large or small, have Incalculable conse- 

uences. This was the receipt of a letter, by Sabin, 
rom his actor-brother at Cincinnati, stating that he 
had occasion to come East on & professional visit, and 
asking Dick to meet him at the city of Philadelphia, 
when, If so disposed, he might accompany him on a 
ahort Southern tour, and back to Ohlo, there to make 
the acquaintance of hi» unknown American sister-in- 
law and nephews and nieces, Towards the latter 
roposition Richard expressed perfect indifference, 
but he assented to the former. Philadelphia was only 
a few dollars’ distance, he said, and might be worth 
seeing. He would fain have persuaded his friend to 
go, too; but, supposing that Dick would naturally be 
engrossed by his brother's society and himself in the 
way, and perhaps remembering his father's counsel 
about the advisability of losing no time in seeking em- 
ployment, Paul declined the trip, resolving to devote 
the week during which they should be separated to an 
investigation of the prospects for architecture in New 
York city mot that he felt much inclined to follow 
it, under any circumstances, only it seemed but right 
to make the inquiry. So after Dick had drawn the 
design for the cover of the Porcupine, on wood, and 
half-a-lozen comic sketches in addition, by way of 
putting himself in funds, the two friends parted tem- 
orarily at the railroad depot in Jersey City, within 
fess than a fortnight of Dr. Gowers embarkation, 
from near the samé locality. And very lonely Paul 
felt, when the traln bad clattered off with hls com- 
rade, and as he strolled down the Cunard Dock and 
recalled the busy scene incidental to the former de- 
parture, Only a few days back, and he had appeared 
surrounded by friends—now they were all gone or 
comparative strangers: but a few weeks ago and he 
had arrived in New York, flushed with expectations 
of a Louisianian home and a father's affection—now 
the turbid waves of the Mississippi rolled over the 
first, and the second was far on his way towards seek- 
ing new fortunes among the Museovites—probably by 
this time in London, or at Thorpe Parva, Northamp- 
tonshire, Jt was hardly possible for anticipation and 
reality to affoml a stronger contrast, I am not sure 
that this occasion did not affect Paul more seriously 
than the other leave-taking, as it left him utterly 
solitary. 

It was doubtless in consequence of this loneliness 
that he presented himself at Beach Street that same 
afternoon, and, after a brief interview with Mrs, Liv- 
ingston, who received him very graciously, effected an 
arrangement for an immediate change of residence; 
and, getting his luggage transferred at once, slept in 
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the room recently 8 Mr. Wheeler, that very 
night. If, however, he had secretly hoped that the 
bright eyes of Miss Lizzie would soothe his melan- 
choly or her volce charm it away, he was properly 
unished for his unwarranted longing, by the young 
mdy's absence. She was visiting her uncle, who lived 
up-town, at Forty-Second Street; and was doubtless 
the relative alluded to by his father, In his brief ac- 
count of the family. Aud, a gentleman boarder bein 
joked about it, over the six o'clock dinner-table, Pau 
soon identified him as her nccepted suitor—the 
"Charley Fox” of his introductory evening, and the 
"elerk in a down-town store" mentioned by Dr. Gow- 
er. He was a tallish poung man, with a rather small 
head, but a very intelligent, vivaclous face, indicating 
a larger than ordinary share of shrewdness, humor, 
and approbativeness, perhaps alloyed with a dash of 
impudence, but decidedly prepossessing; also mus- 
tached and terminating in an imperial or tee, 
after the then papular fashion. As he talked cleverly 
and amusingly, if with too much assurance—always 
taking the lead in the conversation and addressing 
Mrs. Livingston as “mother” (which seemed as if he 
wanted to anticipate matters)—Paul felt inclined to 
like Mr, Fox; though after his departure—of course 
DE up-town—most of the other boarders disparaged 
m. 


Paul would have been stranded upon Mrs. Living- 
aton for the evening, n» that lady, seating herself 
her accustomed rocking-chair, had to exercise 
her usua! loquacity at his expense, while his atten- 
tion strayed to a. portrait in oil of Miss Lizzie, over 
the mantel-piece, when the opportune arrival of a vis- 
itor rescued him, As this qmm was bald, elder- 
ly, and corpulent, as Mrs, Livingston called him “Gen- 
eral” (though he wore no uniform), and received him 
with remarkable cordiality, and às It 8. 1 1 
ed that he had just returned from England, Paul was 
irresistibly reminded, by this conjunction of coln- 
cidences, of General Fladdock and the Norris family 
in Martin Chuzzlewit; though no such unpleasant 
results followed his entrance as the young man's 
virtual expulsion, except in the milder form of his re- 
tirement up stairs. To his room, therefore, he went, 
unpacked his trunk and boxes, smoked a meditative 
cigar while looking out of window at the moon- 
light, the little inclosure and tall liberty-pole, won- 
dered what Richard was doing, thought of Kate In 
England, and the rest of the Newman Street house- 
hold, envied Mr. Fox up-town, and, when the clock of 
the adjacent church of St. John struck eleven, went 
to bed and dreamed that Mills was conducting the 
12 and would eat sausages during his editorial 

abors, 

Paul soon had ample opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with his fellow-boarders. These were rath- , 
er less than the average number in such houses; for, 
as Dr. Gower has already intimated, Mrs. Livingston 
did not rely exclusively upou the business for her 
maintenance, but was also a milliner, having a con- 
nection with a large dry-guods establishment in 
Broadway, of which she represented herself as the 

rop and pillar; though a little, bushy-whiskered 
LAM. who occupied the room next to Paul's, said 
that she was only “a cutter-out of ladies! bodies," 
and boss“ of a couple of sewing-machines; and he 
ought to have known, being on terms of confidential 
— even tender intimacy with a plump, matured 
Trish girl, employed at the store in question, and ten- 
anting one of the attics. Notwithstanding this asser- 
tion, which he sometimes maintained to her face, and 
an ultra Jobn-Bullism, impelling him upon all occa- 
sions to open ment of the United States, the 
Londoner was, with Mrs, Livingston—who yet prided 
herself on her nationality—something of a favorite. 
She called him “Dick” and affected to consider him 
an original. Like most of the male boarders, native 
and foreign, he had some clerkish occupation down- 
town. 

Of the latter there were but two, besides those al- 
ready enumerated; namely Mr. Fox—who, it ap- 
eared, was alao an Englishman, and whom the Lon- 
oner detested—and a remarkably. fine specimen of 
the British snob rampant. He was the test 
„Swell“ Paul had ever encountered, He had his hair 
curled and scented, sported elaborately-embossed 
shirt-fronts, frills and ruffles, wore studs, pins, 
brooches, rings, and knickknacks innumerable, and 
nerally displayed a rivulet of watch-chain gushin 

— and meandering over an highly horticultu 
waistcoat. In pronunciation he eschewed the letter 
r, installing w in its place, which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with a hoarse voice and a loud, gasping laugh, 
communicated a singularly pleasing effect to his con- 
versation. He also swore freely; and Mrs. Living- 
ston thought him a perfect gentleman. 

The Americans afforded a fair sample of that large 
class of our countrymen whom necessity or inclina- 
tion Impels into that bad substitute for a home, a 
boarding-house; and whose characters are so modified 
by that peculiar mode of existence that you may rec- 
ognize the same everywhere in the United 
States, from Cape Cod to California. There were 
two married couples; the husbands bearded, business- 
like, and commonplace; the wives more or leas good- 
looking, dressy, and dyspeptic; "ladies" in virtue of 
their sex, self-assertion and fine clothes, but in notl- 
Ing besides; for if they did not literally believe that 
the former placed them above all obligutions what- 
ever, they certainly acted as if under that impression 
—a very frequent one on this side of the Atlantic. 
They dude away the morning in each others 
rooms, promenaded Broadway in tlie afternoon, and 
flirted with the gentlemen boarders, or reaigned them- 
selves to thelr husbands’ company, of eveninga, One 
had a child, a pretty and precocious girl of eight, who 
was allowed all the privileges of a grown-up person, 
including incessant pratilo ak sade’, and over-eating 
herself on such viunds as fsteak, hot buckwheat 
cakes, molasses, butter, and pickled cucumbers—col- 
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t breakfast; also stro E administer 
— eli cdd together eonjanetion with à boy of nga tion. She was then entirely unconsci Extreme Tig 


twelve, who appeared to be boarding on 
count, and w I T 
brought to great proficiency in the 
she pervaded the staircase and sitting-room, 


spoilt by everybody. 
PThe three or £ 
may be dismissed very briefly. 
ers of D n 
ethics a to cen 

Terald Trom which journal they 
opinions—always affec to 
great scoundrel. 
some people do seem to 


dox conviction of Geo 
part of a gross sum 0 


anta and beavers.” 

Of all the persons 
millar 
Charley, who met his advances more than half-way, 
He waa just the kind of young fellow whom people 
usually nickname after the first or second interview, 
being ms good-natured aa he was egotistie; fond of 
mpa e first-fiddle, but doing it 30 cleverly as al- 
most to justify the conceit iuh Hui the perform- 
ance; and which duller folks iuvoluntarily discover 
and resent with quite superfluous animosity, Intelli- 
gent, voluble, capable of saying neat things in such an 
effective manner that it nearly amounted to wit, 
and possessing an inexhaustible fund of spir- 
its, be at first excited liking, if not admiration, 
and then disappointment. “People generally found 
him out in a week or two," he candidly admitted :— 
not but what he was, really, a much better fellow than 
the average of Mrs. Livingston's lodgers, besides their 
natural superior; only rather self-en and su- 
perficial. Quite content to allow any to shine as 
much as he pleased, too young to be critical or dis- 
trustful, and very favorably impressed by his lively 
countryman, Paul found much pleasure in his society 
and conversation; while Mr. Fox was attracted by his 

od sense and sentimentality. Very soon they were 

riends, and Paul—always an excellent listener—be- 
came Charley's confidant, He not only told him the 
circumstances of his engagement with Miss Living- 
aton, but also of a disappointment in another quarter, 
which had preceded ít, involving many characteristic 
particulars. 

At's à curious business," be began, one evening, 
when being, as he sald, "off-duty", uptown, they 
strolled round St. John's Square together— pleasant 
locality, now abolished by Mr. Vanderbilt's hideous 
freight depot—''and was very precipitata. You must 
know that I had just been jilted by another girl— 
thrown over, sir, in the most infernal manner, on ac- 
count of my own honesty—a cursed assinine infatua- 
tion which induced me to tell her all about my own 
folmes- gun ies sir, which all young men are 
gu „ but haven't the courage and candor to ae- 

wledge, We were to have been married, and 


every morning, as 1 was dressing, I used to hit myself 


on the breast and say ‘Charley, you rogue!—one day 
nearer to neget Well, sir, what do you think 
she did?—after my wedding-suit had come home, 


too? Sent back all my letters and presents with a 
note saying she couldn't, wouldn't, and didn't ought 
to marry me—that she had thought over it, wept over 
it, prayo over it, and the Lord knows what besides, 
and concluded that it ‘wasn’t right’ that she should 
become my wife. There was a sticker for you! I 
begged and prayed and humiliated myself, but all in 
vain; and then, of course, got over it. She never 
could have loved me, you know. Now a fellow is 
never sọ sensitive as after an affair of this kind—he'd 
propose to sixty-nine on crutches, if she showed sym- 

athy for him, Aud 1 happened to drop in at the 

ouse, one evening, with my brother. Fred, who was 
courting Mrs, Van Deusen, Mrs. Livingston's sister— 
they're married, now, and living at St. Louis—and 
saw Lizzie, [thought lerthe quecrest, oddest, ugliest 
little beauty I'd ever clapped eyes on, and told her 80; 
and she riled up, and we began with a downright row, 
but afterwards got to liking each otlier—I believe out 
of sheer antagonism. And one night when we were 
almost alone, the gas only lit in the back parlor, Al— 
my other brother, you know,—tcould read Tupper to 
us, and Lizzie looked so bewitching with those big, 
brown eyes of hers, and that moutlh—have you ever 
noticed her mouth ?—that I couldn't help stooping 
over the sofa and kissing her, And she kissed back 
again, which quite settled the business, And we're 
to be married as soon as I can afford to take a big 
room and pay for her board—unless some infernal slip- 
up happens to throw me on my beam-ends again, which 
isn’t unlikely,” 

“You don't seem very confident," said Paul, who 
— both amused and surprised at his friend's frank- 

eng. 

“My dear fellow, how ean I be? Look at what she 
is—don't I know, as well as anybody? Then Um 
Afraid I shall have to leave New York and go Sonth— 
I've got a chance of a first-rate berth at Baltimore, 
and, but for her, should have thrown up my present 
situation at Christmas. I wanted to get hitched right 
off, and clear out, but she doesn't see it, So you 
may imagine how I fee! at the prospect of leaving lier 
exposed to all sorts of temptations, in my absence, 
D—n the fellows! devil a one of 'em but niakes love 
to her whenever he gets an opportunity! 1 wonder 
you haven't had a shy, too; but I dare say yon' ve got 

our own little sentimentality somewhere else. 
ou're just the fellow to cherish some tremeniously 
n passion and be preternaturally constant fo 


Paul eyaded this subject without much difficulty, 


his own ac- 
om the ornamental gentleman had 
art of blasphemy, 
made fo- 
rays into the boarders’ apartments, and was petted and 


four bacbelors of the establishment 
They were New York- 
acity, whose current 
oars, drinks, and the 
t most of their 
its editor às & 
To listen to them waa to admit that 
afford an argument for the 
agreeable Calvinistic dogma of reprobation, or the in- 
herent depravity of human nature; or for the hetero- 
Eliot, that certain lives “are 
obscure vitality that will be 
ewept into the same oblivion with the generations of 


I have enumerated, Paul, in fa- 
only took to Mr. Fox, ordinarily termed 


*My dear Gower, she never had a mother! You 
don't call that woman one? Shall we go to the Mu- 
seum Hotel and have a whiskey-skin? The night 
has turned cold, and they make capital tods at Riley’s. 
Agreed? drinks it is, then! By Jove, I feel like an 
iceberg!” 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


[The following account of a modern miracle, taken 
from the St. Louis Dispatch, is much better authenti- 
cated than any in the Bible. Yet no Protestant 
Christian will believe it, The free thinker believes 
na much in this modern miracle as in the miracles of 
the Bible; and that is, not at all_—Ep.] 


Our neighbor, the Western Watchman, in Ita issue 
of thie week, contains the annexed communication, 
the subject matter of which bas been a theme of con- 
versatlon for several daya among many Catholic citi- 
zens and medical practitioners of thie city. The 
Watchman prefaces the communication with the fol- 
lowing editorial paragraph :— 

“We publish on our fifth page an account of & 
wonderful occurence in the infirmary attached to the 
Mercy Convent in this city. We regard the account 

ven by Father Schieder and Doctors Cooper and 

apin, of sufficient weight to claim for what hap- 
pened the appellation of miraculous. When we re- 
member what wonders have already occurred and are 
daily occurring all over the world through the devo- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, we cannot feel oyermuch 
surprised that at the intercession of Mary, the ‘Lady 
of the Sacred Heart,’ and of Blessed Margaret Mary 
a la 1 the foundress of the devotion of the 
Sacred Heart, a new marvel bas been vouchsafed in 
our days. That a real miracle has transpired we 
don’t see a particle of room to doubt, and that its oc- 
currence has been so unmistakably established should 
go a great way in stimulating the piet: and devotion 
of the faithful to that fountain of life, health, and 
holiness, the most sacred Heart of our Lord, The 
faith which made Miss Schafer whole is the same to 
which the Redeemer gave a power to remove moun- 
tains. Oh! that our separated brethren but knew the 
‘gift of God.“ 

(Communicated.) 


"ABEHOLD, THE HAND OF THE LORD IB NOT SHORT- 
ENED.” 


In the Conyent of the Sisters of Mercy, corner of 
Twenty-third and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo., à 
wonderful cure occurred, which has created a great 
sensation. To obviate the spread of false rumors, 
which ordinarily arise in such cases, and fom the 

ater glory of God, and to the honor of the Blessed 

irgin Mary, through whose intercession the cure 
was effected, as well as for the edification and conso- 
lation of the faithful, I have thought it well to state 
the exact truth, as I bave been able to ascertain It. 

Theresa Schafer, now twenty-two years old, was 
reared in the St. Vincent German Orphan Asylum, 
and, at the age of ten years, was adopted by Mr, 
Walter B. Schafer and his wife, who were childless, 
Since then she has lived with them, a quiet, modest, 
well-behaved girl, though always of delicate health. 
For the last two years her health has failed more and 
more, until finally a great tumor appeared on her 
right side, in the region of the liver, causing her 
severe pain. Several physicians, among whom was 
Dr. W, A. Cooper, were called in, with little or no 
benefit to the patient. 

In the meantime the Sisters of Mercy, whose Con- 
vent is opposite Mr, Seliafer's house, had opened an 
Infirmary for females, to which out-door patients were 
also admitted for consultation. with the attending 
physicians. With the approval of Dr. Cooper, There- 
aa was sent there. 

In the beginning of July she had to take to her 
hed, which was prepared for her in the Infirmary. 
Finding that buman remedies availed her nothing, 
the sick girl Invoked supernatural assistance. To- | 
gether with the Sisters of Mercy, her nurses, she 
made a novena in honorof Blessed Margaret. Mary 
a la Coque, hoping to obtain of God the recovery of 
her health through the intercession of that Saint. 
Although no answer was vouchsafed to this nine 
days' prayer, Theresa did not therefore give up her 
confidence in God. There was at the same time in 
the Infirmary another sufferer, Magdalen Himstadt, 
with whom she commenced, without telling any one 
else, a second novena in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
reciting every day the Litanies of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. In the first days of the novena, 
Theresa seemed to suffer less, but toward the end she 
became very much worse, For ten days she bad 
eaten scarcely anything, she could not sleep without 
the help of medicine, she had the greatest diflleulty in 
her natural functions, and was frequently in a state 
of unconsciousness. Indeed, her condition was such 
that for her own sake as well as that of the other pa- 
tients in the room, she had to be removed to a differ- 
ent apartment. 1 

Thursday, August 24th, was the last day of the | 
novena; on Friday it was thought advisable that she 
should make her confession, as she seemed to be 
nearing her end. On Saturday she received Holy 
Communion. Nearly all that morning her eyes were 
closed, and she appeared to be unconscious, Orca- 
sionally, when addressed, «he would make some an- 
swer, but she did not remember afterwards what she 
had said during that time. She was evidently sink- | 
ing, and Doctor Cooper, who visited her some time | 
hefore dinner, judged hor to be dying, saying that she | 
could not live many hours. About eleven o'clock 


| 
| 


| scious, and evidently in à dying, 


had the Reverend Father left the room, Bene 
by the sttendant Sister, than W nel 
she sat up in the bed, and said, in a clear natura) 
voice, “I am well; I wish to go home" yes 
the Father, “You will go home, up there.” 5. 2 
wich his hand to heaven. They 


Pointing 
ing, but as she continued to thought she way ny. 


decli 
cured, the Sister, leaning over, fare that she wa 


pressed bet hand 
strongly on the side (which bef exquisit; 
pA emi XY 7 not, Entire Upon fi the wei h 
of & poultice Out eliciti 
sordes of pain. SUNG: deren e ls 
lad 


It was manifest that something ext 
pageant. The Sister asked lies whe had cu her? 
“The Blessed Virgin," was the reply, Theresa then 
related with great simplicity that Velore receiving Ps. 
treme Unction, she had awakened from her uncon 
sciousness, and, opening her eyes, saw to the tight of 
her, and close to her bed, the Blessed Virgin [A the 
midst of a beautiful light, clothed in white 
wearing a white veil, and a golden crown on er head, 
with stars, her right hand being held on her bosom, 
Theresa at first was afraid bat her Tear left her as he 
Blessed VIrgin addressed ber, saying: “Do y 
ise to do what I ask you, if you are cured?’ "Ya" 
was the answer, “Will you take care to bave a pitt 
ure of this apparition placed in this room?" “I 
will," was the reply. Will you promise to becomes 
Sister in this Convent, or, if you do not like that, to 
attend the sick?" es,“ said Theresa, “on the 
death of my mother,” The Blessed Virgin then sald, 
“On the same day pe mother is buried you must 
enter;" and, with these words, she disappeared, and 
Theresa became again unconscious, in which state 
she was annointed. 

During the time of the apparition there was no noe 
else in the room except her friend Miss Anna Wentz, 
who has since entered the Convent of the Good Sbep- 
herd. This young lady never saw mor heard the 
Blessed Virgin, but she noticed in the face of the pr- 
tient something heavenly and extraordinary, and she 
heard distinctly sume of her answers. 

As it was about the hour of dinner, Theresa asked 
for some food. As the Sister was unwilling to let her 
leave her bed, dinner, including some meat and po- 
tatoes, was brought to her, cf which she ate heartily, 
She then arose, and, having dressed, went to thechap 
el, where she remained for more than an hour on be 
knees, engaged in prayer. Afterward, she walked 
about the Convent, visiting her nta towards even- 
ing, with whom she supped, and then returned to the 
Infirmary. At the usual hour, on Sunday, Doctor 
Yarnall visiting the Infirmary, was informed of the 
event, and was not a little astonished to see Theres 
coming to meet him, looking well and hearty. On 
that same day she visited two churches, St Nicholas 
and St. Alphonsus, the latter situated on Grand sve 
nue, without experiencing any fatigue. 

On Monday, Doctor Yarnall, with three other phr- 
sicians, came to make a close examination of the 
met and recognized that their former patient wis in 
good and perfect health, without the least trace of her 
sickness, After remnining for a few days with the 
Sisters, the happy Theresa returned home, where 
without the least inconvenience, she employs hi 
in the usual household dutles, washing, roning, 


bbing. 
The n è for himself whether there 


E 
The reader may jud 
ot a supernatu wer manifested in thee 
eventa ^ 4$ may assure him- 


events, As to the facts, any one 
self of their truth by visiting the parties concerned. 
We subjoin the statements of the three bu te 
who were her principal attendants; Doctors Yam 
and Papin are the regular physicians of the establid- 
ment, while Doctor Cooper had treated her at ber 
home, and continued to visit her at her entrance = 
the Infirmary. F. TsciuEnER, S. J, 
Sr. Loris, Mo., Sept. 18, 1871. 


MEDICAL ETATEMENT. 

Theresa Schafer was admitted as an ont«door pr 
tient of the “Female Clinic’ of the Sisters of a 
in April, 1871, on the recommendation of Doctot M 
had been lier medical adviser tor 
The history of the case at re 
lated hy the patient and confirmed by Doctor ony 
is briefly as follows: „For two years she had been 
bad health, gradually getting worse; 
employed some six or eight men, she 
tle or no benefit from treatment. 
mission she complained of great 
of her liver, general debility, an 
attacks of intermittent fever. 


great tenderness was found over the abdomen ; ** 


^ cavity. 
fined tumor extending low in tel. 


which was exceedingly pur when manip 4^ 

Among the physicians who 
mention Doctors Papin, M. A. Fallen, = Charles 
Boisliniere, V. H. Bond, W. II. Cooper, 1 
and others. Various methok * 

ested, tried, and were of no armil. : 
Bron the morning of Saturday, August -— 2 
consulted by the Sister in charge to sane der 
rites of the Church should not be pritumer. a us 
to loarn if the patient was not die. fn 0 
raments might be given. I l enen. it 
A iv " 
my impression that she might ar» following 

dy well, tbe tum 
5 were evidently in $ 
perfectly healthy condition un quer perfora 
M. NAL Auch St. 

Sr. Loris, Mo., Sept 9, 1871. X Nit, " 
So far as the above came under MF f CoorE 
is correct. W. H, Ce 


T saw Theresa Schafer the day before she recovers” 
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Iam satisfied she was then in a dying condition, and 
that no human skill could cure her. I saw her again 
the Monduy following, f. e., two days after her cure, 
{Į examined ber then thoroughly in the presence of 
Drs. Cooper, Quarles, and Yurnall. She was perfectly 
well and no traces of her disease left. 

Dn. Trvotay L. Parry, 


——————— 
THE OUTLOOK. 


If any of our thoughtful readers have omitted the 
sal of Mr. Blauvelt's article in. the August num- 
of Scrilmer's, on Modern Seepticisin," we ber 

them to reeall the number, and read avery word of 
that paper, "lhey will there obtain a view of the infi- 
delity of the day which will give them food for reflec- 
tion, aud suggestions for action. No paper published 
during the last five years has presented the extent 
and nature of modern seeptieism with such faithful- 
ness as this. It oughit to ultract universal attention 
to tha two papers which follow it from the same pen, 
and summon the whole Christian host to battle under 
leaders who know «something about the basis of 
Christianity besides the traditional “apologies.” It 
is not a form of Christianity that ia now in question. 
It is not a question between sects. It [s a question 
which involves Christianity itself, and the authority 
of the Bible. Have we a divine religion at all? Is 
Christianity anything better than Buddhism, or of 
any higher authority? If the Christian optimist sup- 
that these questions are to be met and decided 
^ the '*pooh-pooh" of sectarics, or the dicta of pro- 
fessional teachers, or the resolutions of conferences 
and councils. he ia very much mistaken. We are in- 
clined to think that the pulpit and the distinctively 
religious press will have very little to do with the 
matter, and that the question will at last he settled 
where it has been unsettled, ‘The pulpit ean do very 
little in any direct struggle with infidelity, becausc— 
not to mention other reasons — infidelity does not 
come within its reach. The religious press can do 
very little, because infidelity does not and will not 
read it, Both these powers must be content to preach 
Christianity as well as they can, and leave the strug- 
leto be decided among those who have a common 
desire to get at the truth, whatever that may be. 

It may as well be understood among Christian men 
and women tliat they are every day doing that which 
brings their religion under suspicion with the unbe- 
lieving world. The world does not sce the fruits of 
that divine influence which ia claimed for the Chris- 
tian religion by its professors. Nothing is more noto- 
rious than that the educated men of France, Italy, and 
Spain are infidel; and nothing has been better calcu- 
lated to make them than the whole policy of the 
Catholic Chureh in those countries, They have seen 
a populace kept in ignorance and poverty through 
many generations by Christian Church, They have 
seen that populace fed will traditions. machine-mira- 
cles, showa, processions, humbags, by à priestinod 
that is foolish if it knows no better, and knavish if it 
does know better; they have seen that priesthood 
taking side with tyranny against every popular atrug- 
gle for liberty and liberal institutions; they have seen 
that priesthvod grasping at wealth and power, and 
intriguing for temporal influence all over the world, 
This ix the Christianity they have seen; it is all they 
have seen ; and their conclusions, when made against 
the Catholie Church, are made against Christianity 
itself, Does anybody blame them? Not we, 

The influence of the prevalent form of Christianity 
in England is very little better than in the nations 
mentioned, The world looks on and sees livings 
bought, and sold like commissions in the army— 

laces made in church for younger sons—wine-drink- 

y, pleasure-lovinz men in the pulpit; and then, 
when it sees any action, it Is with regard to candles, 
and vestments, and rites and ceremonies that have no 
more vital relation to the redemption of mankind and 
service of God than they have to the policy of the 
Czar in Turkey, Is It supposed that men of common- 
sense do not and cannot «ce through all this stuff and 
nonsense? Four hundred of these clergymen have 
ust petitioned for what they call “sacramental con- 
ession." Drifting toward Romanism, grasping after 
new and old machinery, busied only in husks and 
human inventions, quarrelling over baubles, exeom- 
municating their own free thinkers and free speakers, 
obsequious to worldly grandeurs, mingling in politics, 
frowning upon non-conformists ay social inferiors, — 
the great majority of the English clergy are doing 
what they can to manufacture infidels out of all Eng- 
lishmen who do their own thinking. 

And here in America, how much better are we 
doing? We fritter away our substance in — 
costly churches for the rieh, in multiplying sects ani 
keeping up differences between them, and in aping 
the wretchel religious fooleries of the Old World. 
Our organization into n hundred religious sects 
Amounts to the disorganization of Christianity. 

here are thousands of towns lying religionsly dead 
today because there is not Christianity enough in 
them to unite in obtaining the services of a minister 


Wh -ias brains enough to teach them; and, as a rule, 
A are from three to six religious societies in all 
emt 


towny—starveling churcles—monuments only 
V» the ambition of the sects which they represent, 
The world looks on anit scoffs, The world looks on 
aud recoguizes the lack of power in Christianity, or of 
such Christianity as it «ees, to unify the Church in 
feeling and effort, and it learns only contempt for it. 
Every religious press is a party press—published in 
the interest of a «ect and supported by it. So unusual 
ls the Spectacle of various bodies of Christians coming 
together for the uecomplishinent of à common Chris- 
im purpose, that it ls noted as something remarka- 
le, and pointed at with sel-complueent. boasting, 

e have fashionable churches, and churches made 
attractive Uy music that costs enough to support 
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| 
| 
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of the exhibition of a worldly spirit to show to keenly 
observing outsiders that the Christian spirit of self- 
sacrifica and the Christian faith in the hereafter are 
not iu us—are hardly ir the best of us. 

We would pot be harsh, 


the aspect of Christian people to make their religion 
seem a hollow pretence, a thing without. vital power, 
A system not half believed in by those who profess it? 
Does wit the world find us quarrelling about non- 
essential things, striving for sectarian precedence, and 
practically ignoring the fact that the world needs to 
be saved through simple faith in and following of 
Jesus Christ? Really, when the scientist and the 
naturalist come with their scalpels and crucibles and 
blow-pipes, and tell ux they will believe in nothing 
they cannot see and weigh and meustire, there is but 
little left for them todo. Whose fault is it that they 
find their work so easy? Why is it that there is such 
a flutter when they apenk, except that those who pro- 
fess to be Christians do not half believe in Christiani- 
ty, and have no rational eomprehension of the basis 
of such a belief ns they possess? 

‘Two things must come before scepticlam will be 
overthrown; viz, Ist. A perfect willingness to go 
into examination of Christianity for the truths sake 
alone. Any man who is interested ns a partisan, 
either for Christianity or against it, ia unfit for the 
investigation, So far as the claims of Christianity 
nre to be settled by investigation, they are fo be settled 
by men whose supreme desire ix to find the truth wher- 
erer it may lead or land them, 2d. Christianity 
must be better illustrated in life by those who profess 
it. When Christians everywhere are controlled by a 
love that takes in God and every human being; when 
“divine service” consists of ministry to the poor and 
suffering and not of clothes and candles; when the 
Christian name js greater than all sectarian names 
and obliterates them all; when benevolence is law, 
and humblest service is highest honor, and life be- 
comes divine,—then scepticism will cease, and not till 
then.—Dr, J. G. Holland, in Scribner's Monthly, for 
September. 


Tux JEws,—Says the Buffalo Express in a recent 
issue: — The remarkable agreement recently consum- 
mated between the Shah of Persia and Baron Reuter 
was briefly described in these columns a few days 
since. The concessions obtained by the baron are 
very generally and justly regarded as constituting one 
of the boldest and most brilliant commercial exploits 
of the age, We do not wish to dwell upon this inter- 
esting theme at this time, however, but merely to call 
attention to the fact that the hero of this affair is a 
Jew, and to the many prizes which members of this 
race: are carrying off in the general contest for wealth 
and distinction that [a going on in every land. 

"Surely, if ny race everearned a right toa free and 
Tonoralis existence it is the IIobzew, The undying 
faith and constancy displayed by that people through 
centuries of pomme aes outrage, and unjust discrim- 
inations of all sorta in nearly every country in Boe 
have no NAM in history, They are not a warlike 
race, and yet they have shown most heroic persist- 
ence and undaunted courage in upholding the tra- 
ditions and faith of their fathers, and in clinging 
to their own ways, when by a few words of npostasy 
they might haye won protection and all the rights of 
citizenship. For many a century, to be a Jew on the 
contiuent of Europe was to be tlie prey of every plun- 
derer, an outcast dabarred from all ths rights even of 
the humblest Christian hinds, In most cities, the 
Jews were penned up in teeming hives in a portion of 
the town set apart for thelr use, aud they were locked 
up for the night as dumb beasts might be, This prac- 
tice has only ceased in Rome within a very few years. 
But times have changed, and the proscription of the 
Hebrew race is every day becoming more the excep- 
tion, and is surely destined to utter extinction, It is 
matter for congratulation to every American that no 
such cruel and bigoted legislation as that so long pre- 
vailing against the Jews in Europe has ever disgraced 
the statutes of this coun 


At the prennit day, the Hebrew population is a large 


and valuable element in all the cities of Europe and 
America. They are Invariably industrious, prosper- 
ous, and law-abiding citizens, In Europe they are 
carrying off the highest prizes in politics, musie, aud 
commerce, and winning social distinction by their 
merits, wealth, and influence. A gentleman of He- 
brew extraction is the only person the great Conserva- 
tive party in England can trust with its leadership. 
In a crisis, the brilliant Disraeli is instinctively looked 
to for counsel. and his word is law in party consulta- 
tions. The Rothschild family is so well known that 
comment is unnecessary. It is for more powerful 
than nine-tenths ¢f the royal families of Europe. 
And here ix Bur ~ent m, who doles out news to the 
press of Great i aud a part of the continent, 
and leases Persia £u) os snty-seven years as lie would 
ashop! The news antocrat of Central Europe is also 
a Hebrew, named Wolff. The press of Vienna is for 
the most part owned and worked by Jews. A cor- 


; respondent writes, that “in Vienna there are more 


| Jews than erossed the Jordan with Joshua to «mite 


the tribes of Canaan. In the Austrian Empire there 


are as many Jews as there were in Judm in the time 


of Titus—far more than there were in the captivity.” 
49999—————— 


AN OLD COLORED MINISTER, ii a sermon on hell, 
pictured it as a region of ice and snow, where the 
dammed froze throughout eternity. When privately 
asked his purpose in representing Gehenna in this 
way, he said: “L don't dare to tell dem people nufin 
else, Why, if 1 were to say that hell was warm, some 
o' dem old rhnmatic niggas would be*wantin' to start 
down dar de bery fust frost!“ 


teachers in a half-dozen barren districts, and eno n : 


? but we ask, in all candor, | 
| if there is not in every Christian country enough in 
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Poety. 


IN MEMORIAM: 
SEPT. 25, 1H0*—A PRIL 7, 1873. 


“Annos sept ν,⅛‚ͤ natus, da. ferebat dua que marima 
ita tur nner, qpripertedteim et senectute, ut tis pn de- 
ceta rl videret ur" —CtekkRo, Cato Major, 

My eyes are dry—my beurt ls drenched fn tears: 

Tho love that watehed my boyhood balf-concealed, 

Yet crowned with tendernesa these later yours, 

And Natuce’s tie with «oul-communion healed, 

Shall cheer my life no more; the tale ls told 

OF all the blessed houra thou gnv'at to me, 
Filled with à grace that, as thon grewest old, 
Made age more beautiful than Infaney, 
My father, O my father! cent with pain, 
My spirit orles out to thee; but the ery 
Dies on the alr, nor wakes the voice again 
That was so swift in the dear days gone by, 

Farewell, a long farewell! I must be strong: 

How false n son, »hould I thy virtues not prolong! 
ASTERIAK, 


EMOTIONAL EXCITEMENT MORE WASTING THAN 
INTELLECTUAL LABOR.— What the physiological 
psychologists affirm ia this: that, whereas serious 
and calm intellectual work is only very slowly de- 
structive to the nervous health, emotion, unless 
directed into proper channels, is highly destructive to 
the stability of the nervous system, And they fur- 
ther say tliat the conventional Ideas as to the propri: 
ety and utility of certain kinds of emotional excite- 
ment do visibly bear, in the experience of medical 
men, the very worst fruit possible. They do not say, 
as the Spectator hints, that the emotion of repentance 
for real guilt is a thing to be shunned; but they de- 
clare that the habit of self-torturing introspection, 
which the clergy and teachers are especially earnest 
in recommending as a means of spiritual purification, 
is so far from promoting the existence of a really high 
und pure standard of ethics, that it ruina both y 
and soul, in the majority of cases, wherever it is ap- 
plied on the large scale, More especially they believe 
that the habit. of inducing unnecessary emotional ex- 
citement, in young persons who are just entering the 
dangerous period of commencing sexual life, le 80 
eer and physically injurious to a large number of 
individuals, that it may well be questioned whether 
those individuals might not bave been more safel 
left in total neglect and Ignorance. —"Braineart 
and the Einotions,” in *Populur Science Monthly, for 
Felraury.” 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 25, 1873. 


NOTICE. 


On and after September 1, the publication office 
of THE INDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.” 

Correspondents and Exchanges will plenae take 


notice. 
— . — —— —— 


CONVENTION IN NEW YORK, 


A Convention of the Free Religious Association ia | 


to be held in New York city, at the Hall of the Cooper 
Institute, on the 15th and 16th of October, with ges- 
sions at 10 A.M. (continuing till 2 P. M.), and at 7 1-2 
P. M. An opening session, if a suitable place can be 
found, will also be held on the evening of the 14th, 

Among the subjects which, it is expected, will be 
considered are these:—'"The Ecclesiastical Foes of 
Rational Religion ;" The Cost to Christendom of the 
Foreign Mission System;“ (The Natural Unity of Re- 
ligion;" "The Platform of the Evangelical Alliance 
as Opposed to Alliance on the Basla of Humanity ;" 
"The Effect of Advancing Free Thought on Religious 
Institutions; “Science and Religion—are they at 
War?" “The Church and Social Evila;" ‘Taxation 
of Church Property,—and other Demands which the 
Principle of Religious Liberty makes upon the State." 

Able essayists and apeakers will be in attendance, 
of whom further notice will be given hereafter. 

WX. J. POTTER, Sec'y F. R. A. 
— 9 ————————— 
GLIMPSES, 


THERE is a Female Seminary" at Nazareth. 
What next? 


Rev. DR. SPEAR says that Adam and Eve consti- 
tute the parental headship of the race." What does 
Darwin say about it? 


THE GREAT BALLOON intended to float Professor 
Wise to Europe, and the Graphic to riches, burst last 
week, Net result—lives saved and dollars lost, 


“FoR NEARLY SEVENTY years," says a reviewer of 
Tristram's Land of Moab, "no one has eyer ques- 
tioned the site of Machærus. We shall not question 
it for seventy times seven years, 


THE CENTRE Baptist Association of Pennsylvania, 
with a membership of fifteen hundred, adopted reso- 
lutions a few weeks ago againat the Christian Amend- 
ment. We are glad that the spirit of Roger Williama 
still lives among them, 


THE PRESBYTERIANB have forty-eight millions of 
dollars of ecclesiastical property; the Catholics have 
sixty-one millions; the Methodists have seventy mil- 
Mons, It is all untaxed. Who really pays taxes on 
it? You and other liberals pay part of them, 


WITH SOME REASON, the Baptist Examiner thinks 
it poor business for journals to offer as premiums 
chromos which only cost from ten to thirty cents, 
under pretence that they are “worth $5 or Sd.“ 
Worth $5 or M to whom? To the publishers who 
grow rich by their means? 


Says Rev. Mn. MARDEN, missionary at Aintab, 


Jullns T. Frey, | 


| Central Turkey: “You know that baptism and cm- 
munion, to almost every Oriental Clristian'a mind, 
| seem a safe passport to Heaven, whatever be the 
| moral character." What is the precise moral value 
of “Oriental Christianity" ? Shall we all pray for its 
increase? 


Tne CnicAd Post refuses to believe that Rev. W. 
| H. H. Murray killed ten deer at the Adirondacks last 

July, and ate them at ome meal. Such incredulity 
over the exploits of respectable clergymen disgraces 
the entire press. We hasten to clear our own skirts 
by avowing that we swallow the story as easily as the 
clerical Deer-slayer swallowed his game. 


TRE LATE PILGRIMAGE of English Catholics to the 
shrine of Marguerite Marie Alacoque at Paray-le- 
Monial, about forty miles north-weat of Lyons, is 
likely to be imitated here. The Catholie papers are 
agitating the project. The priests must make a fat 
thing of it. "Its an ill wind that blows nobody 


good,“ and it's a pour superstition that pays nobody 


cash. 
THE NUMBER of registered Protestants in Turkey, 


according to Mr. Hagop Matteosian, their official rep- 
resentative, ia 23,000 souls" (and, we presume, the 
same number of bodies) How many years have 
Protestant missionaries been at work in that country? 
How many missionaries have been sent there? How 
many dollars has it all cost? How many dollars per 
head does it take to convert a Turk? A curious 
community wonld like answers to these queries, espe- 
cially in view of the further statement by Mr. &c., 
&c., that the said 23,000 soula are "composed of 
almost every nationality in the empire, but mostly of 


| the Americans connected with the missions of the 


American Board.” 


Tue CarnoLics nre in earnest im their warfare 
against our free school system. Their most influen- 
tial journals call loudly for direct political action, by 
means of public meetings, election of local school 
committees, and general organization, in behalf of 
"separate schools, —of course to be paid for out of 
the public funds, There is no doubt whatever that 
the educational institutions of this country are the nb- 
jective point of attack by a large part of ity own citl- 
zens, Our only policy must be in the first place to 
make the schools thoroughly secular, and then to de- 
fend them as the only safeguard of liberty and pros- 
perity. Weakness on this point will be the ruin of 
republicanism. 


THE FOLLOWING paragraph from the Boston Ad- 
vert iaer shows that our correspondents must be par- 
ticular to put our special address on all communica- 
tons designed for this office: “The Inder, an insur- 
ance monthly which has been published for more 
than nine years past in Cincinnati, O,, seven of which 
was under the name of the Chronicle, and two and a 
half The Indez, will, after the present month, be re- 
moved to Boston and issued eimultancously from both 
cities, Mr. W. T. Tillinghast, manager and proprie- 
tor, has engaged the services uf J. W. Alden, Esq., a^ 
associate editor for Boston, and George D. Eldridge, 
Esq., will continue as associate editor at Cincinnati, 
Ohio.” 


AMONG OUR “GLIMPSES” at things in general, we 
take a glimpse now and then at the office of the Bos- 
ton Congregationaliat, just across the street. Ortho- 
dox journalism appears to pay very well. The A, B, 
C. F. M, makes its head-quarters in the same hand- 
some and commodious building. Hitherto no zealous 
missionary has heen despatched to convert the pagana 
of THE INDEX office. Why this heartless forgetful- 
ness of the heathenism at theirown doors? Perhups 
the Celestial Insurance Company considers that the 
risk in our case la too desperate. Very well—we con- 
sider that the premium on their salyation-pulicles Js 
too exorbitant; and so we are even. ‘To swallow the 
Congregationaliat's creed would « -~ ainly bankrupt us 
intellectually; and we prefer to be solvent a while 
longer. 


FATHER O'REILLY, of St. Mary's Church, New 
York, declares that Catholics, “as American citizens, 
claim the right of educating their children as they 
please." On the other hnnd, the children have a 
right, whether they know it or not, to be educated 
thoroughly in secular knowledge; and the State, as 
the protector of all rights, has the right to guarantee 
them such an education. No American citizen has 
the right to defraud his ehlld of a thorough secular 
education, If he chooses to superadd to it instrue- 
tion In his own peculiar doctrines, he can do &o; but 
Father O'Reilly claima for parents a most tyrannical 
control over their children, iu the name of American 


citizenship,” when he declares th fun 
thelr children as they please,” nh un 2M 
teach the easential right of children to a good "sd 
education, whether their parenta "please" or not, 


THE DEDICATION of the “Parker Memon 
ing-House," in Boston, took place last — - 
day was perfect; the audience numbered $ed 
thousand, apparently filling the hall; the music a 
good, and an abundance of flowers and plants er 
to the beauty of the occasion. Mr. John C. Ha 
chairman of the Standing Committee, Vim A. 
guests in the name of the Twenty-Eighth Congrem- 
tional Society, and gave a brief historical account of 
the latter, Rey. Samuel Longfellow then delivered 
the dedicatory discourse; and short addresses were 
made by Mra. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. John Weis, 
Mr. Charles W. Slack, and F. E. Abbot, During the 
forenoon several hymns were sung, among them ona 
of rare beauty by Mr. W. C. Gannett. This new 
"meeting-house" is not a "church," but a fine and 
commodious hall, which will be occupied for mise. 
laneous recular uses during the week, and for thor 
oughly free and radical services on Sunday. The 
whole building is a memorial to the noble and beloved 
Theodore Parker, first minister of the Society, and i 
dedicated to Man rather than God, as was more than 
once intimated, There is every reason to hope that 
now, with this fine building at their disposal, the 
Society will thrive and prosper as never before 
since Parker's death; and if they do, every high 
human Interest in this vicinity will take a new start. 
Success attend the undertaking now so favorably 
launched ! ` 


As ONE OF OUR correspondenta reports him, Rey. 
Mr. Hanly, the noted Methodist preacher, declares 
his belief that “the source of infidelity in every cav 
is in the heart, not in the intellect." We advise 
our readers to observe the frequency with which this 
necessary part of Orthodoxy is stated, We say er- 
easary," because the moment “infidelity” is consid- 
ered to be the result of merely intellectual causes, iu 
guilt ceases forthwith, and all moral condemnation of 
it becomes absurd. “The evil heart of unbelief” Isa 
fundamental Christian tenet, Yet nothing could be 
mote false or unjust. “Unbellevers,""—thint is, unbe 
lievers in Christianity who are believers in something 
better,—are usually such in deflance of all the entice- 
ments of self-interest; and, as things go, the chances 
are ten to one that the avowed unbeliever is a sin- 
cerer man than the average church-member, Go 
through the business streets of any city; count up 
the believers and the unbelievers just as they an 
found in the shops and counting-rooms; and then 
judge for yourself whether the morals of the believers 
ought on the average to be reckoned better than the 
morals of the unbelievers. For soundness of “heart” 
as well as head, commend us to the men and women 
who modestly but boldly avow their unpopular con- 
vietions in the face of all seductions to a politic con- 
formity with fashionable superstition. Mr. Hmir 
and his fellow-pharisees have much to learn, il they 
speak ignorantly, and much to repent of, if ther 
speak with knowledge of facts as they really are. 


Ix THE Western Catholic, of Chicago, we find the 
following explicit avowal of the principles of Catholic 
journalism: “The position of the Catholic press of 
‘America is now well understood. The will and the 
words of the Sovereign Pontiff are the criteris by 
which we are to be governed. No one assumes to be 
the organ of either the universal or à particular 
Church. There ls but one organ of the Church—thet 
is the voice of the Pope speaking ez cathedra, No 
bishop is responsible for fhe words of any writer, 3 
we are all liable to err, But writers, priests, and pre 
lates are all accountable to the Church for the doo 
trines they may hold and teach; We will conform to 
the desires of the Holy Father, in as far as wë 1 
We are ready at any moment for correction, and k 
listen to it. We will pay every respect to those 555 
hold the place of Sovereign Pontiff in the particu 
Church to which we belong, And should we in = 
manner express ideas contrary to the dogma, or Tw 
sel practices ngainst the morals of the m 
beforehand declare our willingness to retract : 0 
ideas and counsels, and submit to the tent 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff in such mà ds 
This is our position, and that of the press in Ame e 
as far as we know." What more jnisehievous agency 
could be at work in a free country than a public ** 
which thus avows its own utter servitude pers 
priestly control? The simple fact i3 that oar es 
is a cancer in the republic, and the only sure aie 
exterminate it is to insist on. atrictly universal ce 
education. 


THE INDEX -- SEPT 
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THE F. R. A, REPORT FOR 1373, 


The Proceedings at the Sizth Annual Meeting of 
the Free Religious Association, just published, is one 
of the most interesting of the series. It Is quite clear 
that the Association has a sufficient "reason of be 
ing." Since the spring of 1867, it has held annual 
conventione in Boston, atteuded by large audiences 
representing the best intellectual and moral life of 
New Euglind, and including no small number of 
members and visitors from all parts of the country, 
The success of the meetings has been due in no small 
measure to the peculíar grace and dignity with which 
Mr. Frothingham has presided over them, to the ad- 
mirable character of the Secretary's reports, and to 
the excellence of the general plans and arrangements 
of the Committee, No Association was ever more 
fortunate in the selection of its officers; and it ls no 
canse for wonder that the same list has been sub- 
stantially re-elected year after year, 

The influence of these gatherings Is not to be esti- 
mated by any of the ordinary rules. The Treasurer's 
reports show no large receipts, the total amount ralsed 
the past year having been only $1437.55, and the total 
amount expended $1320.55, leaving a balance of 
$117,00. No extensive list of memberships has been 
paraded; no numerous array of auxiliary societies has 
been reported; in fact, although many socleties have 
been formed in various parts of the country more or 
leas in sympathy with this, the American Free Relig- 
ious Association, they have no organic connection 
with it, and are in no formal sense its auxiliaries, 
The Influence exerted has been purely of a general 


kind, quite unlike that of associations formed for | 
It has consisted in the stimulus | 


sectarian purposes. 
given to à large number of Individual minds, which 
have been brought into closer sympathy in a very in- 
direct and informal manner; and the fears entertained 
by many that there would soon be a new sect formed 
as the result of the experiment have by no means been 
realized. In fact, It hus been made a subject of re- 


proach that no tangible and pecuniary ald has been 


extended to local societies, no special effort made to 
multiply them, and no support given to volunteer 
speakers and lecturers through the country at large. 
But nothing of this formed part of the original design 
of the Association. Those who had the most to do 
with its first Inception were sceptical as to the real 
value of such methods of working, To represent 
ideas and principles of a universal character in the 
most universal manner possible, and to leave these to 
create Jocal organizations and incite individual speak- 
ers to find a foothold for themselves according to their 
own fitness and capacity, seemed most in harmony 
with the spirit of the free religious movement; and 
this has accordingly been the general method and pol- 
ley of the Association from the start. Nothing could 
be more unreasonable than the complaints made in 
certain quarters because the Associntion did not iini- 
late methods it disbelleved in, and devote itself to the 


hot-house fostering of loca! movements in commu- | 


nities evidently unripe for them. This is the sec 
tarian policy; It cannot be the policy of any society ` 
which is radically opposed to sectarianism. The wide 
though somewhat indefinite influence of the Free 
Religious Association hay been far more salutary to 
the spread of free religious ideas than any partisan 


enthusiaam could possibly have been. No one thor | 


oughly imbued with the spirit of the new movement 
can fail to see in this peculiarity, which has been 
blamed as a fault, one of the most marked excellences 
of the Association as a working body. There is no 
likelihood, at least under the existing administratlon 
of its affairs, that there will be any change in its policy 
In this respect. 

The Seeretary's report In the present pamphlet calla 
attention to the annual Horticultural Hall Course of 
Sunday Lectures in Boston, which has been now 
carried on very successfully for three years under the 
Assoclation's auspices; to the additional Conventions 
iu Philadelphia and Brooklyn lust season; tointerest- 
ing correspondence, especially from Mr. Mozoomdar 
on behalf of the Brahmo Somaj, of India; to the So- 
cial Donation Festival, a new and delightful feature 
of this year's annual meeting; to the practical work 
to be done, and to the need of generous liberality on 
the part of its friends in carrying it on. On this last 
point we would say that nowhere can money be de- 
voted more judiciously by those who wish to farther 
the cause of rational and free religion than by con- 
tributing it to the treasury of the Free Religious 
Association, 

The opening addreas of the President at the session 
of Friday morning, May 20, was peculiarly folicitous, 
After showing that the Catholic Church is incapable 
"f adaptation to modern civilization, inatancing its 


g 


'four great achlevements under Pius IX.,“ namely, 
i thè proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculato 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, the Austrian Concor- 
dat, the Syllabus, and the dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
. My; after showing that the Protestant churches are 
"erumbling under the action of their own principles," 
and that “in Unitarianism Protestantism comes to an 
end,"—he shows that a “new departure is not only 
possible but necessary." This new departure con- 
sists, first, in getting thoroughly rid of sectarianism, 
and, secondly, in leaving individuals at perfect liberty 
to work out the final results of right reason applied to 
religion. Could anything be wiser or more timely 
than such teaching as this? ‘‘Ae an Association our 
alm is accomplished when we have achieved liberty,— 
the right of reason, in its own domain, to eminent 
domain." 

An elaborate essay by Mr, Samuel Johnson on 
| “Freedom in Religion" follows, which it would be 
impossible ta epitomize in the narrow apace here at 
our command. It would be an impertinence to re- 
mind our readers that Mr. Johnson is one of the fore- 
most minds |n the ranks of New England radicals; 
his name has for years been known as that of à close 
thinker and a devoted student of the largest attain- 
ments. His great work on "Oriental Religion" Is a 
monument of erudition and philosophie ability, and 
one of the glories of American scholarship. In the 
present essay he criticises various definitions of rellg- 
ion (Including our own), finds them all defective, and 
propounds another—''the natural attraction of Mind 
| as finite to Mind as infinite.” 

Mr. Jobnson will, we think, be the last to complain, 
if we venture to re-consider our own definition in the 
light of his, He construes the conception of religion 
ns "the effort of man for self-perfection, or for end- 
less growth," as seeming "to exclude, as non-essential 
to the process defined, the real existence and inspira- 
tion of the Perfect itself, without which such effort 
on man's part, or even the ilex of making it, is to 
most of us inexplicable, and which therefore demanda 
recognition. One of the poles on which the move- 
ment turns seems wanting.“ In other words, he ob- 
| jects to our definitlon (which is substantially the same 
as that criticised) because it omits to mention "the 
Perfect," whose “existence and inspiration" are re- 
quired to explain man's effort to perfect himself, and 
should be therefore explicitly recognized. If we do 
not mistake hls language, Mr, Johnson regards all 
definitions of religion as incomplete which fail to rec- 
ognize God more or less directly in their ‘forms of 
statement," He therefore defines It — “the natural 
attraction of Mind as finite to Mind as infinite,” 


Now the old Catholic definition of religion, taken 
from the false root religare, is substantially the same 
as Mr. Johnson's; being, as Lactantius expresses it, 
"the bond of piety by which we are attached aud 
bound to God," If (od and Man are distinguish- 
able, his definitlon is au intelligible une; for in that 
case God and man are two distinct terms of a definite 
relation, that is, relfgion, But when he says, "T do 
not find religion definable by any distinction of Man 
from God. but call it the natural attraction of mind in 
its finiteness to mind in its infinitude," we must con- 
fess that we are hopelessly puzzled to see wherein his 
definition expresses, by its form of statement," any 
more than ourown. If all mind, finite or infinite, is 
one and Indistinguishable, religion, according to Mr. 
Johnson's language, would be simply the attraction 
| of mind to itself; and “one of the poles on which the 
movement turns scems wanting," In order to estab- 
| lish any relation whatever, there must be distinction 
of terms; and If distinction of terms is expressly pro- 
hibited, the relation absolutely vanishes. Mr. John- 
son, therefore, falla totally in his attempt to express 
more than is expressed by our own definition; for the 
"effort of man to perfect himself“ is necessarily the 
attraction of the real to the ideal, or of imperfect 
mind to itself conceived as perfect. The terms 
"fnite" and “infinite,” applied to mind, can mean 
nothing more than “imperfect” and "perfect." 80 
long, consequently, as Mr. Johnson forbids all dis- 
| tinction of God and Man, his definition is open to 
precisely the same eriticism which he brings against 
ours, 

But, waiving this point, and passing by Mr. John- 
son'a prohibition of all distinction between Man and 
God as a mere inadvertency and inconsistency fatal to 
his own purpose, we must hold that the resolve not to 
omit explicit mention of God in the definition of re- 
ligion exposes the definition itself to a just charge of 
narrowness, It was to avoid this charge that we de- 
liberately sought a definition which should be neutral 
on the point of God's existence, and therefore cover 
all forms both of thelstic and atheistic religion. Our 
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definition by no means denies God; it simply forbears 
to assume him. Unless Mr. Johnson le prepared to 
take the ground clearly and consciously that there can 
be no religion without express recognition of God's ex- 
istence, be will perceive that his own definition is de- 
fective in not being broad enough to cover the case of 
athelstle religion, What will he do with the case of a 
man who lives under the constant inspiration of de- 
votion to the ideal, yet who deliberately and emphati- 
cally denies that there Is any such thing as "infinite 
mind,” affirming on the contrary that all mind de- 
pends absolutely on nervous organization? Will he 
call such a man religious or not? The case is no im- 
aginary one; we could point out multitudes of such 
men. Our own definition of religion is broad enough 
to Include all such men, and yet to Include also all 
those who cherleh most devoutly the belief In “infinite 
mind," In point of breadth, the language of Mr. 
Johnson's definition seems irremediably defective, 
provided the possibility of essential religlousness un- 
accompanied by belief in God is first conceded. It 
would give us great pleasure to be corrected in Tre 
IxpEkx, if we have failed to do justice to his defini- 
tion, and in the Interest of truth alone invite bim to 
set us right. That his thought is substantially our 
own would seem to be Implied [n this noble sentence: 
“Whatever, then, excludes any gift or function from 
that open attraction to perfectlon on which growth 
dependa, or whatever lays on the consclence burdens 
of allegiance beyond the claims of the Moral Order 
and the upward aim, is at once a denial of religion 
and an offence to rational freedom." 

We have left ourself no room in which to notice as 
they merit the morning addresses of Mr. Gannett, 
Mr, Owen, and Col. Higginson,—the essay of Mr. 
Weiss in the afternoon, and the addresses of Mr. 
Longfellow, Mr. Thomson, and Mrs. Mott. All we 
can say la that no thoughtful radical will fail to regard 
them as constituting a rich banquet for head and 
heart. Our own address, being republished without 
change from. the Report on another page, is submitted 
to our readers with a request that due allowance be 
made for the imperfections of an extemporaneous 
speech very slightly and hastily corrected for publica- 
tion, 


— e — - 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


When the reduction of the size of Tae INDEX was 
made last April, we promised that justice should be 
done by an extension of the period of subseription to 
those subscribers who had pald or should pay $3.00 
fora year. The same promise was made in substance 
by the five Directors of the Index Association who 
signed the “Card” In Tae INDEX of June 21, 

‘The paper having now been re-enlarged to dimen- 
slong as great as $3.00 a year will really pay for at our 
present circulation, the time has come to redeem the 
promises made; and this will be done In strict fidelity 
to their letter and spirit. All who remitted $3.00 for 
a year's subscription at any time hetween September 
28, 1812, and April 1, 1873, are in equity entitled to 
an extension of flve months beyond the date now 
spending on the printed mall-tags affixed to their pa- 
pers, All who remitted $3.00 at any time between 
April 1 and September 1, 1873, are entitled to an ex- 
tension less in amount, which must be calculated 
separately in each case, We are now printing as 
l a paper as we can afford for the price asked; 
and it ls a fair equivalent for the money, $3.00 for 
twelve pages belng at the same ratio as $2.00 for eight 
pages, our first price and size. 

This extension of the subscription period as ex- 
plained is almply a matter of qa ce to our subscrib- 
ers, and will be most cheerfu " made, But n order 
to save an immense amount of labor in comparing the 
mail-list with the aubaeription books, for which time 
cannot be taken without seriously interfering with 
proper attention to current business, it is 2 
that all who wish their subscription ods extend 
should notify us as nearly as possible of the precise 
date when they paid the $3.00. For every subscriber 
entitled to extenslon who does this, the proper exten- 
aion will be made at once by changing the date on his 
printed label, In all other cases we shall be obl 
to assume that our subscribers prefer to leave the 


are. 
hope that the majority of our subscribers 
will be disposed to waive 1 their unques- 
tioned right to an extension of time, In order to help 
the paper and save it from serious, if. not dan us, 
embarrassment. Should 5 ^ — on f oe 
rotracted tponement of their renewals would In- 
Dole the . Pin unavoldable financial difficulties. 
Tun INDEX, like all other papers, must depend main- 
ly on its subscription list; and if the receipts from 
this source are cut off several months, the result can- 
not but be disastrous. Hence we trust that our sub- 
scribers will generously contribute the surplus amount 
already paid in, and renew promptly on the expiration 
of their present terms, It will be very gratifying to 
us, and to all who wish well to the paper, if we are 
early assured of this kind willingness to divide the 
burden of still recent misfortunes, and to second our 
own efforts to place Tie INDEX at last beyond all 
need of extraneous ald. 


OOOO O O I C 


; Communications. 


N. B—UCorrespondents must run the TWK OF C pogra phas 
ion. The Ulmen vare will Le toker rte A Ls isini L 


hereafter no space will be spared to Errata. 
N. I. Articles for thix department should be SHORT, and. 
written only on one side of the sheet- 
N. —Meyzibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 
N. N. responatbitity will be assumed for unused manti- 
pta. 


“DISCONTINUE MY PAPER,” 
nrogs INDEX: 
9 will please be kind enough to dis- 
continue sending your paper to me after my tenn of 
subscription expires. T am fully convinced that you 
are on the wrong track, and that the teachings of your 
paper are not for the permanent interests of your pa- 
trons, Your paper may seem to prosper for à season; 
but you and, those who follow you will one day, or at 
some period in the distant future, awake to the realiz- 
ation of your reet cori when it will be too late to 
seek grace and pardon from the Savior you have op- 
posed and ridiculed with all the talent you possessed 
«when living. 
You, however, only represent a class that has al- 
ways existed in the world's history—boasting in their 
` own wisdom. Yours respectfully, 
BanLow A. ULELCH, 


[We see no cause to complain of the stoppage of 
Tue Inpex for such reasons as the above. How such 
a subscription was originally made is a mystery to us. 
But we hope that. Mr, Ulrich will some duy see how 
unnecessary it is to trust for "salvation" to anything 
but his own honest purpose and vigorous will. These 
are a "Savior" indeed.—Ep.] 


— — 
THE HEALTHY ATTITUDE. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Bir,—1t seems to me that the most healthy attitude 
that can be assumed towards the “Deity question" is 
that of confession of. great ignorance, The believers 
in the existence of y God are divided into two classes; 
namely, those who believe through dogma, and those 
who see God by what they eall their intuitions. The 
iatter chiim io be possessest or n acie oF nina wie 

lainly shows them that there ix a God: and we may 

elieve that a very large number of those who accept 
through dogma are in n measure assisted by their 
intuitions, It is therefore probable that a very large 
portion of the human race necepts the idea of a God hy 
the intuitional method. ‘They say that they haye a 
feeliter of. reaching out towards, or desire for. the in- 
finite; they translate this perception into a relation- 
ship. and finally put it into words by sayir "Father," 
Tet them do so if they wills Tos iy part 1 am content 
to allow things thet are vaghe to. rangin vaeue, until 
Tean arrive at knowledge by a perfectly leritimate 
process, Witli my mental powers, 1 am capable of 
doing no more, Y find healthy work for every depart- 
ment of my mind. the performance of which Strength 
ens my intellect: immediately L attempt to understand 
sulijeets which are beyond ine, 1 injure myself by un- 
dertaking more than, Lean. do. The mnseles of my 
body are capable of doing a certain amount of work; 
if I overtax them, I weaken them. Ido not deny the 
existence of God; at the same time, while I recognize 
the transcendental part of my nature, Í have no de- 
sire Lo formulate, even to my own mini, any view of 
the question whieh it is possible to express in lan- 
guage. I will not even use the word “infinite,” be- 
cause no assemblage of letters can deseribe what is so 
entirely outside of our conceptions, 

Yours truly, Furpenic R, Hosky, 
Newvour, R. I., Aug. 18. 1873. 


[In classifying all believers in God as either dogma- 
tists or intuitionalists, the writer of the above omits 
to mention those who helieve in him asa result of 
scientific thought,—that is, who rely on the ordinary 
procesaes of reason, and are thereby led to such belief, 
They certainly come under neither of Mr. Honey's 
elasses. Itis true, however, that the “most healthy 
attitude" towards the problem indicated is that of ex- 
treme modesty. An over-positive mood, nieli more 
an intolerant. mood, proves ignoranee of no low 
degree, Little indeed do we know; but few are they 
who know their own ignorance. Yet it i« mot 
"healthy" to regard ignorance as necessary, Better 
take acheerful view of human possibilities, and an- 
ticipate the gradual conquest of the unknown by the 
ever-enlarging intelligence of man. Even if we know 
little to-day of that ultimate explanation of things 
which Mr, Honey refers to as the “Deity question,“ 
let us hope that the human intellect will yet think out 
its way to a true and wise solution of difficulties that 
now seem insuperable to many. If it be true that 
God exists, it is ineredible that a truth so stupendous 
should be unattainable by reason, Hence we look 
Bleadfastly for the inbreaking of greater light, as 
science climbs gradually up from the physical to the 
spiritual facts of Nature. Cannot they who shndder 
at the thought of welcoming ' 
as the fundamental doctrines 
ine religiousness in this caly 


doubt on such a subject 
of theism see any genu- 
n and happy confidence 


that truth will yet vindicate itself to the intellectual 
faculties of man, and iluminate his head as well as 
his heart ?—ED.| 


"GOOD-NPEED:' 


CURWENSVILLE, Clearfield Co., Pa,, 
Aug. 18, 1873. 
F. E. Armor: 
Dear Sir,. — U at first esteemed your paper a luxury; 

I now deem it a "necessary of life.“ I suppose I 
could manage to live without it, but it gives expres- 
sion to thonghts that have been for years revolving in 
the dim recesses of my inner consciousness, yet lacked 
form anl force. It speaks out bravely and plainly 
words I have walted and wished, Oh so much, to hear, 
I have long felt that we were oppressed. with the 
nightmare of superstition, and bound down with the 
chains of bigotry and intolerance. Thanks to THE 
INDEX and its brave and true corps of eontributors— 

“The morning light is brenking, 

The durkuess disappears!" 
and the glorious light of mental freedom dawns upon 
a priestridden people. ^» 

Yours for the unqualified right of investigation of 

all subjects, and the right of each individual to form 
his own opinions, HaARnRY Hoover, 


— —— 
"FOREIGN INFLUENCES.” 


The Universalist General Convention will hold its 
annual session in Washington on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th instant, and it has already attracted general at- 
tention here to some degree, Several articles of con- 
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West. that “foreign influences" « 
— it! 

So far from this assertion havin i 
fact, it must be evident to all who study d dai - 
American Liberalism that the Very spirit nf Am 
Institutions Is its true fosterer of "infidelity? Mor 
would not be unwise to find its ae in And it 


nurse!" the P ns 


griueipisa enunciated in the Anis t in the 


ndependence, penned by the “infidel” — 
To carry those principles more completely into 

tice, and to harmonize national legislation with an 
unchristianized constitution, is now becom! M 
effort of à constantly increasing mimber, an sf 
rendered necessary by the insidi er 


A Ous encroachments gf 
; au exotic superstition which false] “Hit 
` influences," à Y prates of onim 


siderable length relative to the history and doctrines | 


of this sect, written by prominent Universalist elergy- 


men. have appeared within the past week in the ' 


eolumns of the National Republican; and one of 
these, entitled Religious Opinion a Century Ago,” 
contained the following statement :— 

“The Aincrican mind, it deserves to be remarked, 
with all its inquisitiveness and love of novelty, and 
desire for progress, does not naturally tend to seepti- 
cism and infidelity. Indeed, almost all the infidelity, 
whether vulgar, literary, or scientific, now in the 
tountry, is net only of foreign origin, but is con- 
stantly nursed by foreign influences," 

To the American Christian, whose allegiance is 
divided between his church and his country,—his 
Christ and his Constitution.—whose piety prompts 
liim to supplicate the Lord of lords and the King of 
kings, and whose politics impel him to denounce 
lords and kings,—such a reflection as the above 
must be at least gratifying, It is a very broad state- 
ment, and, to the Orthodox Christian as well as to tlie 
sectaries of (he writer's schuul, a very captivating 
oue, But is it true? Let us ave, 

An intelligent examination of the principal forms 
of American “intilolity’? would donbtless. result in 
the following clissitication ;— 

1, Tue ‘vulgar infidelity’ of the Tom Paine” 
school: 

2. "The materialistic “infidelity” represented. by the 
Boston Lerestigatur, which same journal, in the ab- 
ue of à representative of the first class, serves for 

oth: 

3. The Spiritualistie infidelity’ represented by the 
various Spiritualist journals: and 

3. The Rationalistic “infidelity? of Tue INDEX, 

The majority of American “infidels” may be in- 
eluded under these four heads: and an examination 
of the sentiments constantly gaining expression 
through their representative journals above referred 
to will enable one to ascertain to what extent they 
are affected by “foreign influences,” 

Take the Inrestiyator, to begin with. There is 
nothing in it that strikes one as particularly foreign. 
The sentimentalism of Renan, the profundities of 
German Biblical criticism, and the doubts of English 
bishops, find no prominence in its columns. Aged, 
obstinate, and uncompromising, it plods on in the 
same path it has trod for two-score years, blissfully 
unconscious of forcign nourishment, Its venerable 
editor considers himself the apostolic successor of 


say) by the 


Abner Kneeland, a “development” (by "foreign infu- 


ences,” Mr. Sawyer?) from our reverend gentleman's 
cherished faith—Unirerantion. 

The Spiritualists, who have done more, probably, 
to break the power of Orthodox Christianity in Amer- 
ica than all other elements combined, cannot surely 
be charged with drawing their nourishment from for- 
eign sources. On the contra 
American in origin, and their mode of organiza- 


tion and general spirit are purely American in their | 


character, “American Spiritualism" has become un 
uccepted and universally recognized name, 

How far foreign. influences permente THE INDEX. 
it is hardly necessary to inquire. “The Demands of 
Liberalism” have no foreign aspect, 

The assertion of the reverend gentleman is one of 
that numerous elass of broad affirmations which are 
dictated by the desire of the affirmer, rather than 
drawn from observation or research, The purpose it 
manifests js that of creating a slight link of unity be- 
tween the incongruous elements of Christian theology 
and American nationalism,—an effort as futile as it is 
foolish. k 

But what absurdity on the part of the preachers of 
a foreign religion, a religion born in a oreign land 
and nurtured for centuries amidst foreign institu- 
tions, to talk here In America of “foreign influences" 
opposing their imported dogmas! A Church with a 
foreign faith, whose God is a foreign God. whose sa- 
cred books were written wholly by foreigners in. for- 
tign lands, whose saints and fathers are all foreigners, 
atd whose priesthood has its heud-quarters at a foreign 
capital, to declare here in this new Republic of the 


„their doetrines are 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12, 1873. 


— än j — —— w— 
THEOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS, 


In the Watchman and Reflector of Aug. Sst, lij. 
are some speculations, stated in argumentative form, 
about the intermediate state.” ‘The sort of com 
sition of which this is à specimen is exceedingly cam. 
mon in pulpits, as well de in weekly, monthly, and 
| Lani publications of the theoloxical class: and it 

eserves more particolar and more extensive nolice 
or n Lire idi 3 

enders of the popular theology, lay and cleri] 
often undertake to establish eros by arn 
ment; but they usually rest their superstructure of 
romanii upon à basis of mere nssumption, quile si 
unproved, and seemingly as unprovable, as thy 
elephant, standing on a tortoise, which was declared 
by somebody to be the foundation of theearth, Take 
à few specimens — 

1, “The intermediate state.” 

The writer above referred to mems by this expres 
sion a portion of the future existence of every human 
being, intermediate between the death of his body 
and some indefinitely future period. He aseme 
that, after this indefinitely future, point shall have 
been regched, there cannot possibly be any essential 
change in the character, career, or destiny, of the in- 
dividual in question; and his article is designed to 
show the similarity, in this particular, between that 
final state and ‘the intermediate stute.“ In other 
words, this writer wishes to have it believed that, if 
any soul, when its body dies, has not reached a cer 
tain degree or grade of spiritual eharacter, it — 
God's appoiutinent, thenceforward remain ineo 
of any biwproreimcnt? 

Whey ehianhl these thingy be he 


V ied? Why shoul! 
any believer in God aud immortality crédit such a o 
tion in regard either to innn's final state or to any 
state preceding it? 

2. The world of woe.” 

Those who use this expression assume the existence 
of a place ora state in whieh God (that sae God 
whom Uny eall just. and rull o£ jboviugskindness id 
tender mereies) Will torment vast numbers of mes 
itid women forever, having made it for that purpose 
bore he ale thom! 

Why should any one eredit such a horrible doctrine 
as ^ ^ tatei" 

Z. The plan of salvation. 

ere it is assumed that (rod invented aud adopted 
n contrivance to rescue from eternal misery a pan, 
and only à. part. of that immense human family for 
whom he had himself ordained and prepared. éternal 
misery! This misery (it ix represented in the popular 
theology) was ordained by the All-Loving to punish 


! men for following their natural inclinations; that is 


to say, the inelinations with which they were born by 
lis appointment: the rescue of a part, and only à 
part, of these condemned ones was arranged (ther 
Ali-Merciful ; and the mode of doing this, 
adopted "n the ALES Us, was " ie a dienen and 
less terrible penalty upon an innocent person? 

Why, for NEA sake, should the mass of tagt 
ful inconsistencies included in this assumption 
rdi t ad of souls," 

4. “The great advers: ^ 

Those who use this ‘phrase menn their aper er 
readers to believe that there really exists an " 
being, of great power to deceive and meum. PIT 
creatures, of immense activity and energy. and p 
tense malignity; and further, that this evil T 
only sets himself in opposition to God, the AI WIS 
AIl-Gool, and All-Powerful, but will succeed it en. 
teracting his purposes 5 mo won millions 
men and women througliout eternity. 

Why should such a notion be believed by anybody? 

5. The word of God" —menning the Bible. á 

T'eople who talk about “the word of God iet 
represent that God. really dictated, and really rete 2 
us to believe, all that was written by Samuel, on 2 
and other Uebrews, known and unknown, I 


| Jewish Scriptures; and by Mark, and Paul, and o 


converts from Judaism, known and unknown, in the 
Yhristian Scriptures, * 
hen should any one entertain such à ra 
especially after secing the immense amoung 0 
gruity and self-eontradiction involved in it? 

6. “The sure word of prophecy." have it ur 

Those who use this expression wish to E 1 K 
derstood that all the predictions and propii havi 
corded in the Old and New Testaments A And Usi 
been, or are in course of being, fulfilled; 


they must all be aecepted as God's dictation. € 
Why should anybody pa * theory like as of 
especially after seeing the numerous cont 


it by the facts of history and experience the 
e "God's holy Sabbatli"—1ieanimz Sunday, à 
> of the week. mildi 
17 Se hone of God"—menntnz some iE 
wood, brick, or stone, in which sectarian inte doctrine 
semble weekly to maintain and Jifus 
eculiar to them. in these (92 
x Why should tbe notions expressed in th 
` " IL i | > 


FA 
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pass current with any reader of the Bible? 

pr all agree in accepting the declaration of the mar- 

Stephen that “the Most High dwelleth not in tem- 

les made with hands;“ and both Testaments agree 

n designating the seventh day of the week," Satur- 
day, as the only Scriptural Sabbath, 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

Why should Jesus, the wise and good teacher, be 
called our Lord,"—2as if our whole allegiance were 
not due to that “one God" who is testified of in both 
Testaments, and who bore witness to himself in tha 
buman heart before either Testament wns written ? 

Whyshould that wise and good teacher be called 
"Christ"—as if he bore the least resemblance to the 
1 - renta of Jewish anticipation and 

iction 

This list of unproved and unprovable assumptions 
might be extended, but it is sufficient, The facts in 

to these phrases, to which I wish to call at- 
tention, are the following: No sufficient reason can 
be produet for acceptance of the theories expressed 
in them; critical aury into the méaning and ground 
of them ls stigmatized by "pious" people as danger- 
ous and wicked; the influence (direct and indirect) of 
these pious people excludes such inquiry from the 
daily and weekly press; if one of this class can for- 
ately be found willing to hear and answer, he will 
probably answer by evasion; and if, by remarkable 
fortune, a direct answer to an inquiry of this 
sort be ever obtained, it will be foand to contain an- 
other unfounded assumption, needing itself to be es- 
tablished by evidence, but utterly destitute of 
evidence, 

When respectable custom has brought about the ac- 
ceptance of notions so false and absurd as those Im- 
plied in the phrases above quoted, by people otherwise 
sensible and intelligent, and when the teachers of 
these people can habitually utter things of this sort 
as trutha without contradiction or question, it seems 
quite time that protest should be made; or, atthe very 
least, inquiry. C. K. W. 

- ——9—— -- 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


1 bave clipped the following paragraph from Har- 
per» Monthly Magazine for December, 1872, pages 
197,138: "He (Faraday) combined in a remarkable 
degree the sceplicivm of the Man of Science and the 
faith of the humble Christian, The scientist is al- 
most of necessity a sceptic. It is his business to 
doubt, and, doubting, to test, try, Investigate. Asa 
scientist Michael Faraday was peculiarly sceptical. 


‘Ii,’ says he, ‘Grove or Wheatstone or Gassiot, or any ' 


other, told me of a new fact and wanted my opinion 
either of its valuc, or the cause, or the aid it could give 
on any subject, I never could say anything until T had 
seen the fact.“ So it seems Michael Faraday would 
doubt the testimony of any man on anything of a sel- 
entific nature until he had seen the facts; but he was 
so "humble s Christian“ that he would accept what 
the nearly forty writers of the Bible presented aa truth 
without doubting, testing, trying, or investigating. 
He would not believe his dearest friends, no matter 
how well he knew them to be honest and truthful. 
He abaolutely refused to accept a new scientific idea 
upon the testimony of others. But he was humble 
enough to accept the whole of what nearly forty Bi- 
ble writers had said on religious matters (aye, and on 
scientific matters, too) without asking to «ee the facta ! 
He certainly deserves the title of “humble Christian,” 
though I cannot sea how he can claim to be a consist- 
ent philosopher. 

t should we think of a king who is so fearful 
that bis servants will poison him that he subjects 
everything that he eats to the severest tests for poi- 
sons, before cating them, but drinks his wines and 
other heverazes without fear, and without subjecting 
them to any examination, as though he knew not that 
polat could be put in tha cup as well as in the pot? 

€ certainly should say of him that he should apply 
the same tests to his drinks that he did to his solid 
food, Similarly, we say of M. Faraday that he should 
Apply the same tests to liis religious that he did to his 
scientific ideas. M. Faraday's friends never found 
any fault with him for being «ceptical. but on the con- 
trary loved him all the more for his rigil devotion to 
the interests of truth; and to hold that God will find 
fault with his creatures for requiring proof of their 
religious views, is in the highest degree derogatory of 
his character. Even Bible writers have shown that 
God was quite indulgent to those who doubted, as in 
the case of Moses saying to God—“Behold they (the 
m le) will not believe me and will say, the Lord 

ath not appeared unto thee," (Exodus 4:1.) The 
Lord did not tell him to damn them if they said so; 
proceeded good-natnredly to instruct Moses how 
to prove the truth of his assertions, So also in the 
case of the sceptic Gideon; God allowed him to see 
the facts (Judges 6: 36—40), and seemed not at all 
displeased with his scepticism. It certainly would be 
air to assume that in these days of grace God is 
more arbitrary and unreasonable than he was in those 
days, The God who submitted to a demand for the 
facts from the sceptics, Moses and Gideon, will not 
damn sceptics now without first showing them simi- 
lar proofs, Why, then, should M. Faraday accept the 
Bible writers any more than Grove, Wheatstone, or 
Gasalot? 

The Jews, aa a race, have not been very famous 
for their devotion to truth, Their father Abraham 
Was more noted for faith than for truthfulness (see 
Genesis, chapter 20). Jacob and his sons were not 
altas noted for their truthfulness (see Genesis, 
chapters 27 and 34, also chapter 37, fist and 32nd 
Verses). Even one of the writers in. the New Testa- 
ment told a lle and swore to it (Matthew 26: 00—74); 
— even after preaching the famous sermon on the 

y of Pentecost, he tixsembled. Paul himself had 
a ep cen in the same direction (see. Romans 3: 7]. 

ut these men claim, it is said, to have written by 


inspiration of God, and therefore we must believa 
them without seeing the facts. The sceptic replies: 
Not ao; for all writers on religion have made the 
Same pretensions, Joe Smith not excepted, and wa 
will demand of you to see the facts," It is right to 
doubt, and, doubting, Lo test, try, and investigate; and 
à religion that will not stand the &cverest scrutiny can 
have but little claim to divine origin. Scientific men 
are not often proud men—not so often as are Chris- 
tlans; and I N M. Faraday was an humble scien- 
tific man as well as an “humble Christian.” But if he 
had applied the same testa to religious things that he 
did to sclentific, his blographer would not have called 
him an “humble Christian." He would then have 
been “almost of necessity a sceptic," This is surely 

a poor argument in favor of the Christian . 
J. G. M. 


CONCENTRATION, 


Mind and matter are singularly blended in Nature. 

The laws according to which the noblest human in- 
tellect Is acted upon include within their range the 
En vs of life. 

ustrations of the grandest and most far-reachi: 

truths known to the philosopher can be found in thé 
commonest faeta and things familiar to the child, 

It is so in the matter of concentration, which ia tha 
gathering of the diffused into the intense, and which 

uality obtained at the expense of quantity. 

e see it where a million men are e ed in the 
manufacture and use of the invention of one intense 
mind—the steam-engine of Watt; and we aee it when 
u flash of lightning,—less in quantity than the power 
Leg by the combination of the elements of a 

rop of water,—by its extreme tension reduces a tower 
or an oak to ruin. 
We may take a small bit of rock which has lain iu 
a hot barren plain, on which the sun's rays may have 
fallen for a geological era with little or no effect; but 
let us concentrate the rays by bringing them to a focus 
on the bit of rock, ani we shall see that an amount of 
heat less than that which idly fell upon it during an 


| hour, shall in a minute or two render it a free flowing 


liquid. 

This principle has much to do with practical 
science and business, A flame below a certain in- 
tensity has no power to reduce a metal, say, iron, and 
therefore only a small part of the aum of heat applied 
is utilized; and hence the great economy effected by 
any invention, such as the hot blast, which increases 
the intensity of the flame. 

What is the main source of los in our steam- 
engines? Plainly the heat carried off by the exhaust. 
steam. which is not hot enough to generate more 
steam, and hence any practicable scheme to condense 
or concentrate heat of low intensity wouid be of great 
value, 

In human life we trace the same truth taught by 
the lens and the blast-pipe; concentration of attention 
and study to a speciel object produce results un- 
known where the same power is. expended on a gen- 
eral culture only. 

It is as if we had each a mound to build from about 
the same quantity of material, and that the higher it 
is to be, the narrower shall it be, and the harder must 
we work; but from the top we shall have a wider 
range of view than if we hail either unduly broadened 
our foundation or spared our labor. In fact, so much 
does achievement depend upon industry, that many 
men of genius have considered it more necessary to 
suceess than natural talent. Newton, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Franklin, and Faraday were emphatically 
of this opinion. If one youth has twice the natural 
talent of another, but only one-third his application, 
he shall as ecrtainly be beaten in the race of life by 
the other as that three exceeds two. 

In the present vastly extended range of knowledge, 
when single seiences have outgrown in volume the 
limits that all the sciences had in Newton's day, the 
desideratum would seem to be the concentration of 
the mind on some particular science or sub-science, 
taking care to cultivate al] knowledge at the sume time 
as far ns may be, to counteract the narrowing tendency 
of a specialty exclusively cultivated, 

As the relations of one science to another are being 
traced continually, and the unity of knowledge be- 
comes more and more evident, we have often to ad- 
mire a great mind which not only excels in a specialty, 
but has an unusual general cultivation, which is 
turned to account in developing the specialty farther 
and higher; for all Nuture is interdependent, and 
each part has a bearing and influence on all, and we 
must rise from details to generalities in our under- 
standing of the universe. J. G. H. 


WHISKEY MEN AND INFIDELS, 


WurrE HALL, Greene Co., III., May 22, 1873, 
Tue ]JxpEX ASSOCIATION : 

Gentlemen,—Talking with a Methodist minister yes- 
terday, he informed me that there is an association 
in Ohio, composed of “Whiskey men and Infidels,” 
who believe neither in morals, Sunday, nor God. 

Wishing to know the truth in the matter, I enclose 
ten cents, for which you will pese send me a copy of 
your paper, An old copy will do as wel] as a late one; 
i only want the sentiment and object of your paper. 

I am very truly yours, 
Wir, HACKNEY. 

P. S. Free thinking is on the increase here. 


MARK TWAIN, a few months after liis first baby was 
born, was holding it on his knee, His wife sald, 
“Now confusa, Samuel, that you love the child!“ “I 
van't do that,” replied the humorist, “but am willing 
to admit 1 respect the little thing for its father's 
sake," 


| 
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THE CATHOLIC ATTACK, 


[The following article, taken from the last Inde - 


pendent, should be carefully read. Shall the attack 
succeed? It will be profitable to ignore the Issue 
much longer.—E»p.] 


The Roman Catholic clergy of St. Peter's parish in 
this city have Inaugurated a movement which will be 
observed with interest, as an attempt, ander more 
favorable circumstances than probably exist elsewhere 
in the country, to break down the lic achools, and 
establish in place of them sectarian schools, under 
the direct control of the clergy. The first ward seams 
to have been selected on account of its small popula- 
tion and large proportion of Roman Catholics. B 
the census of 1810, the total number was only 14, nu 
of whom 8,022 were foreigners. A new buildin 3 
erected at a coat of about $00,000, was dedicated, wi 
imposing ceremonies, and in the presence of a large 
crowd, on the 6th inst. The dedication ceremony 
was performed by Vicar-General Quinn, who made n 
tour of the building, sprinkling the walls with holy 
water, while the attendant priests chanted the Ben- 
edictus. This was followed by several addresses, all 
of which were, of course, emphatic in approval of the 


enw policy, The speech of the Rev. Father O'Reilly. 
of St. Mary's Church, is thus reported in the New 
York Times: 


“He said that there were schools already in that 
parish; but the Catholics, ont of their poverty, had 
clubbed ther and raised money to purchase the 
achool which had just been dedicated. They did so 
because they wanted schools of their own, The pub- 
lic schools were, he confessed, very good in their way; 
but they were by no means perfect. Those whom the 

mblie schools suited were welcome to them; but 

atholies would have the schools they wanted. This 
was only the beginning of the movement. Catholles 
were determined to maintain their faich, and the only 
one way to do that was to educate the children in the 
faith of their fathers, They had just blessed the school, 
the first words uttered in which every day would be 
‘Our Father,’ and in which every hour would be dedi- 
cated in the nhme of the Trinity. That was what they 
liked, This was a free country, and people were at 
liberty to choose whatever system of education they 
pleased. Catholics would stand by any Jew, Dis- 
senter, or Episcopalian, who, in addition to a secular 
edacation, would teach his children in the doctrines 
of his own particular religion. 

"Father O'Farrel, of St. Peter's, in bringing the 
proceedings to a close, thanked his parishioners for 
the zeal shown by them in the educational movement. 
He wished it to be understood that, in this matter, 
the priests and people went together, and that his par- 
ishioners would bear sacrifices, no matter how hard, 
in order that thelr children might recelve a Christian 
education, He hoped they would not abate their zeal 
until every Catholic child in the ward had been brought 
under the influences of a Christian education. It 
had been charged by a certain newspaper that they 
had entered into a conspiracy. It was true that they 
had entered into a conspiracy—every man, woman, 
and child, of them; and they made no secret of it. 
They did not deny that they protested against supply- 
ing schools to which Catholic children could not go, 
just as they would protest against being forced to at- 
tend a State church. They claimed, as American 
citizens, the privilege of educating thelr children as 
they pleased. The same gentleman, at the 10.30 
mass, pronounced the public school system a failure. 
He believed that eventually the State must either 
make all education voluntary and without taxation— 
each denomination supporting its own schools—or. 
else, if taxes were raised for educational purposes, 
each party must receive a fair share. The eighth of 
September, he declared, would be long remembered 
by his parishioners as the day on which the first echool 
under the care of the Christian Brothers was estab- 
lished in the parish of St. Peter.” 


— . — 


AN EXTRAORDINARY WIr ESS. -A Madrid fetter 
in the Siecle says: "Salvochea, the popular hero of 
Cadiz, has appeared before an examining magistrate. 
By his examination you may judge what manner of 
man he is. The question put—Your name? Firman 
Salvochea. Age? ‘Thirty-one. Religion? To do 
all the good I can. I have to ask you to swear that 
you will tell the truth. My habit is always to tell the 
truth. Good; but you must swear to do so. I refuse 
to take any oath, Do you know the leaders of the 
national militia who took part in the rising at Cadiz? 
Yes, all of them; they are my personal friends. Give 
their names, Never! no human power can force me 
to say what I do not wish. Do you know who com- 
manded the lusurzents? 1 had the honor to be 
obeyed by all my friends, defenders of the rights of 
the people trampled under foot; but I never com- 
manded. Who ordered the fire on the piequet of ar- 
Ullery at the moment of the publication of the bando 
of the very excellent Seigneur Peralta? 1 do not 
know. Who, after that, organized the resistance? T 
myself, Who caused barricades to be raised? I, 
again. Who constructed them? Everybody, young 
and old, women and children, Who set the galley- 
slaves free? Nobody; they got out, and I bad them 

ursued, and when they were caught I confined them 
n the Ayuntamiento, where I employed them in 
making cartridges and lint. Who planted cannon 
wider the peristile of the casa conxistorlule? My 
companions and l. Who were they? repeat, do not 
ask me to give any proper names, I have resolved 
not to be led away Ny my resentment; but your insid- 
fous questions might be able to prevail over m 
wishes, and the responsibility of it would fall bac 
upon yourselyes,"'—Journal, Feb, 2, 1700. 


— — 
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HAPPY now are the children whose thought-| Chisago—Secend ann, mm — 
Ty 


Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On Angust 8, 1872, I contracted for the two 


best ad: Pages of THX L*DEX for the 
rrent year. o advertisements objec- 
tonable to the editor to be taken.” For 


BA E. BÜTIS, 96 Dey 8t., New York. ^ 
No improper siivertisementa, uo ad 


Nox ae eal 
f us p ah ak m ja repa 
tatemen vi le 
or any s PRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
ToLxpo O., June u, 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Francis E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
54 pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent “Dex troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to tbe stockbolders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting. 
June 7,1873. It is hoped that every one who 
bas read the statements of the other aide will 
in fairness read this also. Price, post-paid, 
36 cents, Address the Author, No. 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 


A CHEAP OFFEB! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 1, "Compulsory 
Education," ts ont of print, &nd therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. But 
it is intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering n COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra charge as 
Boon aa reprinted. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 will be published Sept. lat. 

It contains full proovedings of the meeting, tn- 
cluding Essays by Satouel Johnson on "FRER- 
‘DOM IN RELIGION," and by John Weiss on *Rz- 
LIGION IN FREEDOM,” Speeches by O, B. Froth- 
ingham, W. C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 
W. B. Longfellow, J. 8, Thomson, F. 
E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, and the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee, 


WX. J. PorTER, Bec. P, R. A 


Cu ore ͤ E Ks Ri 
G00D PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


LEADING INDEX WBITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
FAW. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE IND 
and will be mailed postpaid 3 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


How is the Time to Subscribes 


von 
The Truth Seeker, 
ape page Quarto, printed on fine Book 
1 DEVOTED TO 


SCIENCE, MORALS, FREE THOUGHT, FRER 
QUIRY, AND THE DIFFUSION or = 
LIBERAL SENTIMENTS 


40 
t us orbi things, and 


BY THE LIBER- 
AL ABSOCIATION OF PARIS, ILL. 
for sl: year; Seven les to 


Cop! 
Twel li - 
55, 85—payabie in —— n 


BEGINNING SEPTEMGER, 187 
Specimen Bucibots for * 
cation. 


ation J e sent 
e ew of the 
nished, wis imd ibllosrien qo 20 


in country friends 
enough of progress and freed 
a it. "bs tax is extre i cx = 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Frnths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affürmation»" 
and “Modern Principles," Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: IT have now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE Trees,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No, 8—Leeturs om the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tiona and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propegandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Fozelgn Missions. Full of igure, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 tents; 
13 copies 81.00. 

No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 

No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 conta; 19 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to bé educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 coplas 50 cents, 


No. §&.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of & subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 8 
conta; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9. -The Christian Amendment, by 
F.E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, 8. Conati- 
tution. Price 5 cants; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E, Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for fros distribution to any one 
who twill distributa it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copiss. 


No11.—The God of Scienco, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.—1a Bomanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—Onm the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, P, W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 60 centa, 


No. 14. — A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F, E, Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate ; and that a new conception 
of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetulty 
of Religion among men. Price 10 conta; 12 
copies $1,00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Maas. 


ful parents have bonght for them “Avilude, 


or Gama of Birds," They gather around the Great Fir 
table with bright eyes and smiling faces aa it ee, Yuri 
ls announced, “We are to have a game of m 
Avilude,' A whole winter of enjoyment, 
combined with instruction, for seventy-ftve| SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT; 
cents, Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by West & Lee, Worcester, Masa. —— 
11 T dre | A BUTE 
PRACTICAL IDEAS,” Tipse | ^ TEEVEE mo nan conem, 
taste for rural among the young people 


of the cities and villages, and to sncanrage a OF THE RESUS or 


CHICAGO 11 


U. " ' 
their children. It is an entirely "new idea,” 
and different from any otber paper or period. 
jcal in style and character. teen pages 
and sixty- DE p — pe PAPER 
IN THE WEST. r year; single num- 
bers, 15 cents, ires p ders 

H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


CHICAGO. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Household Mag- 
azime, 


Which, with its premiums, is one of the most at- 
tractive in the country, Price of Magazine, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
rnnt imn stein epum 
proper attention. 

VOL XIII. begins with July, 1873. 
Bromine our and Premium 


— 


Great Special Number 


LAKESIDE MONTHLY, 


A Thorough and Exhaustive Expos 
tion ef 


CHICAGO 


for INSIDE, OUTSIDE, 
ware Orst-class z r the price 2225 one. E, . 
tion, address EVIL AND GOOD, 


WOOD'8 HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
Newburgh, New York. 
B. E. SHUTES, Publisher. 


SELF-HELP. 


PREVENTION AND BEMEDY. 


The Butler Health-Lift 


Has BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR 
Tew Yeass! 


CRITICAL, EXPOSITORY, 
DESCRIPTITE, HAI. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER of Ths Lau 
Monthly will be entirely devoted to 4 sra 
of graphic and sprightly articles upon E». 
BUILT CH10A00, prepared by the beet urn, 
and arranged to cover al] the various apos 
of that city at the completion of ita Babulld- 
Ing. 

Among the writers may be mentioned Bey, 
Ropest Couires, Bey, F. TAYLOE, bw. 
H. N. Powxrs, Prof. NATHAN Sierras, 
Hon, Jomm M. BwoxLEY, Rev. Davo 
BwiNo, and many other well-known name, 


Principal Office: 
PARK BANK BUDO Zit Broadway, 
w York. 


Ne 
BROOKLYN, 158 Remsen street, connecting 
with rooms No, 229 Fifth avenue. 


A ScigwTIFIO EXERCISE, concentraied and 
cumulative, a tonic to the nervous system, a 
reat to tired 
culties, 


brains, acure for chronic - 

Never exhausting; pleasant, agreeable. 
combined with rest, » x " 

The cheapest and best apparatus for pri- 
vate use to competent partles. Call, or send 
60 cents for descriptive pamphlet. 

“I know the BUTLER HEALTH-LIFT to be 
an efficient tonic, especially to the nervous 
and digestive systems." C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 

Address at Principal Office, 


The topics treated are as follows 


The Chicago of the Post. 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. The Chisage ef the Ge. 
Standard Liberal Works. 
Por salo by A. K. BUTTS 3 Dur BTREET, New The Chicago of the Thinker. 
Hass- Werks. 
JEHOVAH UNVEILED; or, The Charscter| * Chicago of the 
of the Jewish Deity, Delineated. A new 
and valuable book. ice 35 cents. 
95 
ne e Most excipi romances 
day." Price, gepen 890 centa; tage 4 The Chicago of the 
cents. Cloth, 80 centa; postage 16 cents, 
PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL AND MISCEL- Student. 
LANEOUS WRITINGS. 12mo. Edition. | Fe Chicago ef the 
Price $1.00; postage 18 cents. This edition The Chicago of the Annalist 


contains the last Will and Testament of 
THOMAS PAINE, wherein he disposes of his 
real and personal property, amounting to 


nome thousands of dollars, which complete- Te Chicage of the Visitors 


ly disproves those pious stories ho Ormin 
Vines poverty and destitution in last ‘Tne Chicage of 6 
ours. 

PAINE'8 AGE OF REASON ; Examination of 

the Propbeclés, Beag um reams, ate A Tho Chicago ef the Engineer: 

ve me n veller, 

Price 75 centa; postage 14 cen The Chisago of the Travels 
FADES AO OF BEAU Be Ds ein 

ver! jon rue and Fabulous ogy. 

Price cloth, do cents; postage 12 cents, à- | The Chicago of the - 

per, 25 centa, or five for 81.00. The Chicage of the Edumint 


PAINE'S COMMON-SENSE; A Revolution- 
Pampbiet, addressed to the Inhabitants 
America in 1776, To which is added a 
brief Sketch of the Author's Life. Price 
20 centa; postage 2 cents. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, 
“Common-Sense," “Rights of Man,” “Age 
of Reason," &c., with Critical and Explan- 
atory Observations of his Writings. 
Vale. Price $1.00; postage 16 cents. 


The Chicage of the Manufacturer: 
"The Chisago of the Pn 


The Ohicage of the Farmer. 
The Chicago of the Socialist 


EF Price 35 cents. For sals by D Ne 
dealers. Trads supplied by th 
News Company, Now York, and} - 


Company, Chicago. 


F. F. BROWNE & C0, 
Publishers, 


„Moreau. Price 15 conta. 

THOMAS PAINE; The Autbor-Hero of the 
American Revolution, Price 10 conta. 

THE YAHOO; A Satirical Rhapsody. = 
the author of “The Great Dragon Cas 
Out.“ Price T0 cents. 

THE LIGHT OF THE AGE; or, Miracles Ex- 
plained. By Franklin D. Dreutt, Price 40 
cents. 

THE LOGIC OF DEATH; or, should 
the Unbeliever or Atheist Fearto Die? By 
G. Jacob Holyoake. Price 10 cents, 


LAKESIDE BUILDING, Chet. 


The Commercial Review 


— kND— 


MANUFACTURERS’ JOUENAL. 


PUBLISHED EVENT WEDNESDAY BY 


G. H. ADAMS K BERO., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


This ls the only exclusively OOMMEROIAL 
and TRADE JOURNAL iu Northern Ohio, and 
it also devotes à great deal of space to 


Manufacturing News, 


Rallroad Intelligence, Financial Facts, and 
everything of Intereat to Business Men. 


It iu Invaluable to 


Merchants and Manufac- 


turers 


Who buy or sell in the Cleveland market; 
and It is tbe BEST 


Advertising Medium 


For business men of all classes in this sec- 
tion of the State. 


BUBSOAIPTION, $3.00 PER YEAR. 


A. K. Butts & Co.'s New Pub- 
Mentions. 


The Essence of Religion. 


GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. . 
's Dependenca upon Nature the Last and 
mere Only Source of Religion. 


‘Tranalated from the German of LUDWIG FEURS- 
BACH, by Professor A. Loos. 


1?mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 6 cents. 


man trem! and exulting st the sight 
ofhisows shadow t Feuerbach to the uL 
Feserbach's Aigen to ree! 


maa to himeelf. waa d 
to prevent man's exhaliug in dreama, He denied 
tbe personal immortality of the aoul—yes, he did, 
and for the saroe reason that he dented the per- 
wonslezistenee of God. He wished to preserve the 


ini ty of oxintence, to make mo ty immor- 
tal, to breathe the spirit of eternity with time, to 
eom all humanity within human Limits, and 
get tbe full benefit of this tfo while itlasted. He 
was jenlou4 of the future Ute; he bagru ev- 

p of feeling that was epilied over the sige 
of the grave, and lost on the other aide, 


orld waa D» enou jh for him, and quiht to be 
enough for an; ; and to eon lected 
misused, outed, made him beart-eick. Prein 
iegham's Horticultural Hall Lecture, Jan. 1872. 


Materialism : 
IT8 ANCIENT HISTORY, ITS RECENT DE- 
VELOP’ 


MENT, ITS PRACTICAL BENEFI- 
CENCE. 


By Dr. I. BUECHWEN, author of "Force and 
Matter," "Man io Nature," £o., A. 


‘Translated from the author's manuscript by Pro- 
fessor A. Loos, 25 ets, 4 


The Childhood of the World; 


4 SIMPLE ACCOUNT OP MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES, 


By Epwann CLODD, F. RA. g. 
limo, Paper, 50 conte. Cloth, T5 cents, 


Extract from a letter from Professor Max Mul- 
ler to the suthor:—"T read your book with t 
leasure. Ihave no doubt it will do Food ond 
CXORCKC ONE Salant 
go much as earn 
Tg. iat even old pn so man 


ortus side A 
re a 

the child's mind, aud J was delighted to have it 
to my children." 


Jude 
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The Religion of Humanity. 


By 0. B, FROTHINGHAM. 


cond Edition, with Fi Portralt, Mino. 
Cloth: "Price, post-paid. pads 


hristianity and Materialism 
Coatrasted. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
handsome forty-five page pamphlet. 16 cents. 


Mr. Underwood's beat Lecture, 


he Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 


Üighty-elght page pamphlet. Price 25 cents, 
Address the publishers, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
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A LOUIS BLACA. 

194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent m re e Bpectacles, 


and Belf-Attacbing Sprin; lasses. 
rter of all kín ot Obtical Goods, The 


t Spectacles fitted to thi 
8 to Ere aa a 


ARITHMETICAL 
CARDS AND GAMES. 
Agents Can Make Money. 

- BEND FOR A PACK. 
ith these Carda the dril) of Mental = 
metic is made mere PRA beeline tee 
(including common card) gamen can 
played. chers and pupile 
should use them for instruction and amose- 
ment. AGENTS WANTED. One pack, with 


book of instructions, sent ald for fift 
conte. Address P. M. BETESON, Drawer 
* , * 


The Sunday Morning Voice. 


Issued every Sunday morning, and dellv- 
ered by carriers to all parts of the clty. Also 
sold at the news stands, and by newsboys. 

Tun Voror has & large circulation, and ín 
regarded as the best advertiaing medium in 
Cleveland, Published by the 


Voice Publishing Company, 


65 and 67 FRAXEFORT STREET, 
Cleveland, Oblo. 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilizatoin. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Popular fallacies concerning thia question 
have bad no more honest and fearless expo- 
sition then fs given us m this handsome pam- 
phlet. Mr. Underwood has treated this mo- 
mentous theme with dignity, candor, and 
igrace, yet with that vigor which haa made 
im s0 laron the platform among the 
Liberals of the West. Nor does be lack in 
erudition. He is prof use in quotations from 
standard histories, ! y Christian, and 
shows concisely but clearly from thelr own 
testim what 2 drag upon civilization that 
stupendous fanaticiam bas been, 

In paper covers; single copies, 25 ota. Ad- 
dress the publisher, 


ABA H, RUTTS, 36 Dey Siroe*, N. Y. 


Reni Estate Securities, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent. Interest, or 
INVESTMENTS IN REAL EATA 
IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY, i 


if judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 


Beal Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 


143 Handolph &t., - CHICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 

Guarantees perfect title and ample security 

in all ite Real Estate Loans. 

First-class securities always on band. In- 
terest and principal collected without c . 
Real] Estate Investmenta made on 
sion aud on shares; taxes paid, &c. 

Orders of capitalíata and real estate owners 
respectfully solleited. 


be 


Bv EDWARD MAITLAXD, author of “The Pil- 
grim and Bhrine," 12mo,, cloth, $1.75. 
“There is no novel, in short, which can be 

compared to it for ita width of view, its cul- 

tivation, it» poetry, and its deep human in- 
terest, . . except 'Romola.''"— Westminster 

Pita carefal atudy of c and the in- 
nuity and are rio apecula- 
ons, will commend it to tbe Hon 

even of thoas who differ from its conclusions 

most grayely.""—Drittsh Quarterly Review. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINR. 


By Edward Maltland. Third edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, Poatpaid on receipt of price. 
“One of the wisest and most c g of 

ca. — Weatminster 


boo! Review. 
Ad ASA K. BUTTS, 
86 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Por Plain and Fancy 


JOB PRINTING, 


IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN, 
Buch as 


&c., &c., send your orders to the undersign- 
ed, where they will be filled promptly and at 
very low rates, 


Waechter am Erie Printing Co., 


T! MICHIGAN STREET, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


A NEW “SCHWARTZ” NOVEL, | Standard Liberal Works. 


Now Ready. 
The Som of ihe 


Orggu-Grinder. 
A Novel, Mme. MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTI, 
. — of "Gold and Name," “Gult 
and innocence," £c. Translated from the 
a Er EOS 
` ? a fine t a 

sketch of Mme. Scbwartz. 2 
12mo.; cloth, extra, black and gold, 81.80; 

paper, $1.00, 
incident, and 


“Full of interestin, a 
7 atudy of character. -N. A. and 9. . Ke 
and everybody | ste, PAdla. 


“Likely to be Bron mom po! iar the 
Author's previous books,"—. ‘orld, 
Boston. uer 
Also, 
The Cross of Berny y 
on 
IRENE’S LOVERS. 


A Novel Written jotndy by Mme, ExILE 
DE GIRARDIN, Mme. THEOPHILE QA 
JOULES SANDEAD, and MERRY., Tranalai 
from the lust Frencb edition. 


12mo.; cloth, extra, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
“The most remarkable and Jmm for- 
eign novel translated aince On the Helghta.' " 


Nerihern Lights. 

Tales from the Swepwn and Funn. Col- 
lected and translated by BELMA Bozo and 
MARIE A. BROWN, thé translators of the 
“Schwartz” novels. Handeomely illustrat- 
ed with ori; Swedish designs redrawn 
by Bernat 
12mo.; cloth, extra, black and gold, $1.50, 
‘This itoy mok x pow comer in every 

pense o! word; Swodteh 
venile that ever vislted ; and ag auch 
it should meet with a warm welcome, inde- 
pendently of its intrinsic merits, which are 
very mesi 


PORTER & COATES, Pub's, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
For sala by all Booksellers, 


Important Sclentific Works. 
Bv Puor. J. CLERE MAXWELL. 


(Heady To-day.) 


A Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
metiam, By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. X., P, 
K. S., Professor of Experimental Physica 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 volx., 
Evo. With illustrations, $12. 


The Depths of the Sea, An Account of 
the General Resulta of the Dredging Crulses 
of H. M. 8. e ot Porcupine dur- 
ing the Summers of "68 und "T0. By 


Prot. Wyvili Thom F. B. 8. Medium 
8vo., with nearly 100 exquisite wood-cuta 
and 8 colored maps. $9. 


"It i» Lmpoesible to read its fascinating 
pages without feeling awakened within us a 
to emulate the author in bls efforts to 
obtain s knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
ters, of which most of us know nothíng."— 
Journal of Applisd Chemistry. 

It is splendidly illustrated and popular] 
written. with much humor, and ae treste 
ment, like the subject, is anything bnt dry; 
It ls a volume altogether worthy the interes 


and importance of its subject."— Popular 


“The volume, which forma one of the moast 
important contributions of tbe season to tbe 
science of physical hy, is brought out 


in a style elegance, and 
ls co; illustrate th admirable draw- 

from ature. It will All a choice place 
in the library, both for the interest of its con- 
tente and the beauty of ite exeoution."—N, F. 


“Not canbe more complete than the 
&ocount of the scientific res of these voy- 
, which are Diustrated ny wees 
tho strange forma of life brought from the 
dark depths of the ocean, by charts of sound- 
ings and elaborate tables of the deep sea 
temperature. The book is another example 
of that ling of literary interest with scl- 
entific completeness and value, which is the 
true form of what is called the povaler 
n) 


{ration of sclence,"—Datly News (Lon 
"or raima "By RED) de Gerace, 


M 
Professor of Sanacrit and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Florence, 2 vols.,8vo., cloth, $3. 


The Scientific Bascs of Faith. By Jo- 
soph John Murphy, author of “Habit and 
Intelligence.” 8yo., cloth, $5. 


Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 
S 
en 
as Thornton, author of % Trentino on La- 
bor." vo, cloth, $3.50, 


Now Book by Amedes ue. 


Tho Forces of Nature, A ropes In- 
troduction to the Study of Physical Pha- 
By Amedee Gaillemin, 
Mrs, Norman Lock- 

er, and edited, with Notes and Additions, 
by J. Norman riaj 


er, F. R. 8. Impe! 
Bvo., with 11 — i pintos and 450 


wood 
engravings, cloth, $. . [Now ready.) 


“This book is a luxurious introduction to 
the study of the physical sciences. M. Guil- 
lemin bas found an excellent tranmiator in 
Mrs. Norman er, while the editorebf 
of Mr. Norman „ with his notes 
additions, are teea not only of scien- 
tific ace! ut of the compl ess and 

ess tion.“ 


jaten X informa News 
(London 
ABA E. BUTTS, 30 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Translat | Ei 


For sale by A. K. BUTTS, 36 DEY STREET, 
NEw Yor«. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO 
HOLD PROPERTY. Judge Hertell's a: 
ment in the House of werobly of tbe 
Btate of New York, in the session of 1837, 
. 
women e ol e . ud 
lished by order st the will bf Mrs. Barbara 
Amelia Hertell, 1607. Price, 20 cents. 

WAT TYLER; & Dramatic Poem in three 
acta, By Robert Southey, Esq. Price, 28 
venta. 

THE DIEGESIS; a Disc of the 
Origin . Early History of 
Christiant „never yet before or eleewhere 
so fully and faithfully eet forth. By Rev. 

Taylor. This work was written by 
Mr. Taylor while serving a term in Oakham 
Eng.) Jal, where he was imprisoned for 
5 „It contains 440 
considered unansweral 
manis or facta. Price, $2.00; postage, 96 
cen 

THE DEVIL'S PULPIT — By Rev. Robert 

Taylor—with à sketch of the Author's Life 


Von Bermons on the fol 

the Baptist, Ralaing the Devi! The Unfame 
e 0 

Jud v Part Bt. Peter, Judea 


Long. Vindicated, Bt. ma», St. James, 
and Bt, John—the Sons of Thunder, The 
Cruclfixion of Christ, the Cup of Salvation, 
Lectures on Free Masonry, The Holy 
Ghost, St. Philip, St, Matthew, The Re- 
deemer. Price, $4.00; postage 90 cents 
ASTRO-THEOLOGICAL LECTURES — By 
Rev. Robert Taylor, Containing the foliow- 
ing Lectures:—Bellef not the Safe Side, 
The Resurrection of Lazarus, the nat 


THE SYNTAGMA—By Rev. Robert Taylor, 
author of the “Di ," "Devil's Pulpit, 
^ Astro- Theol Bermons," eto. ce, 
Including postage, $1.00. 


on the Bible, 
$1.50; postage, 


Half Hour Recreations in 
Popular Science. 
EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 
The growing demand in this country for 
tor and paotaners to intus thie me 


pert. compiled from the works of the most 
popalar scientific writers. 


25o per Part; $2,50 for 12 consecutive Parts. 
No.1 Discovertca 
the Avrora and mí So! Re 


Roce 
By Hichard A. Proctor, F. R. 
No. 3. The Cranial AM. 


nities of Man 
and the Ape. By Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, of Berlin, author of Cellular Path- 
ology." Fully thustraved. 


e 


colored plate and nevera) wood cuta, 


No.4. Spectrum Analysis Disco iim 
thawing ike N in Microscopi 
Research and to erisa of the — 

ay- 


Constitution and Movements of the 
enly Bodies. From the works of Bo 


Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins and otb- 
ers, 

No. B. Nebuis, Meteoric Showers, and 
Come me 


No. . Umecomecious Action of the 
Brain and omic Delusions, By 
Dr. Ci mter, author of “The Microscope 
— ita elations," "Human Physiology," 

C. 

No. J. The Geol of the Stars, . 
Prof. A. Winchell’ of the Savery at 
i lgan, author of "Sketches of a 

n. 


The Unity of Natural Phe- 
nomena. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


Boing a lanation of the latest 
discoveries in the domain of Natural Sol- 
ence, including the “Correlation of Forces, 

*Mode of Mo! „ "Force of Gravity," 

and “Mutual Controvertibility of the Forces 

of Nature." 


From the French of Emile Saigey. 
WITH WOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION 


BY PROF. T. F. MOSES, 
OF URBANA UNIVERSITY. 
1 vol, crown, 8yo, §1.00. 


charming treatise, M. Emile Salgey 
Iucid account of the latest msde 
of specula! on the Physical Facta of the 
Universe. Itis a mode which may be de- 
scribed as bringing all the resources A ed 
ern solenos to the proof of the fact that the hu- 
man mind is incapable of any intelligible con- 
tion of physical facta which does not re- 

solve itself into matter and motion, There 
1s in fact but one scienos under many nam 
and that sclonce u mechanics, Atoms, 
the laws which regulate their movementa— 
this jo at our material universe.” — Black- 
woods Magasins. 

The above sent, post-pald, on receipt of 
price, 
ABA X. BUTTS & 00., 20 Dey Street, 


Me Ten. 


“In 
von u v 
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SEPTEMBER 30th 


WE PRINTED A LARGE EDITION OF A 


LECTURE ON 
BUDDHIST NIHILISM, 


T. MAX MUELLER, M. A., 


Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
Univeralty of Oxford; Member of the 
French [nstitute, etc. 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE GENERAL MEETING 

or THE 

AAssectation of German Philologists, 
AT KIEL, rn SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


Translated from the German. 


(The English Edition sells in New York at 
80 cents.) 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 


36 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


. —.. ds ERES 
Boucchner, Dr. L, Man: in the Past, RURAL. Paren 


Present, and Future, 4 Popular Ac- 
count of the results of recent eciontific Re- 
search as regards the Origin, Position, and 
Prospects of the Human Race. Translated 
by W. S. Dallas, F,L.S. Cloth. 12mo. §3. 


CowrENTS: INTRODUCTION- WHENCE DO WE 
Come? The Antiquity and Original State 
of the Humen Race, and its development 
trom a barbarous beginning.— WHAT ARE 
Wa?—Present Position of Man in Nature, 
bis developmental history and production 
from the egg coll—Origin and Genealogy 
of the Human Race,.—WHEWE ABRE WE GO- 
rNG ?—Future of Man and of the Human 
Race.—Government. — Nationallties,—Soci- 
ety.—Capital,— Labor and Laborers.— The 
Family.—Education.—Woman.— Marriage. 
—Morsls.—Beligion.—Philosophy. 


APPENDIX.—Sclentific Evidence, containing 
Notes, Explanations, and additions of the 
text, 


“This work, from ita bold premises, and 
sweeping conclusions, will certainly be re- 
gar ed as startling, ln ita defiance of re- 

-celved opinions," — Líverpoot Albion. 


“Whatever may be one'n opinion as to the 
| extrema views of the author, no one can read 
“his book without fee! that heis in the pre- 
sence of a man of fina intellect and of wide 
culture.“ — Bristol Times. 


The important questions Whence do we 
"come?" ! tare we?' and ‘Where are we 
xolng?' are dincumsed by the author, and it la 
Bot least of the merits of his work that 
tlmia ee anfona a once and inm- 

e, if not wi convinc| answer 
is given.” —sooteman. ne 


ogmatism. It states with - 
E ap RIEN Cave) been DU 
n o on jose w! Mo 
Tara led Review TT 


“This author's views haye all the force and 
lucidity which flow from the entire consisten- 
cy and simplicity."—Medieal Times and Ga- 


“We approve of the effort to Introduce into 
our langunge so fearless and out-spoken and 
honest a labor as that which Dr. Büchner has 
performed. The book contains nothing that 
will be new to those who have followed mi- 
nutely anthropological sclence for the past 
ten gea though {t certainly contains, ip a 
pithy and masterly style, everything that has 

een nchleved by the English and forelun sa- 
vants in that space of time; but to the gen- 
pral reader it offers a maaterly summary of 
the facta, reflections, and ultimate conclu- 
sions that bave been put forward In regard 
to Man's orlgin."— Popular Science Review, 


“Dr. Buchner bas the gift of — 
ion, His generalities AA put with pores 
worthy neatness; bis well-selected examples 
clinch them hard, and justin the right place." 


“He ls eminently judicial, wi Are- 
fully and fairly ce — EE 3 
and delivering judgment after Independent 
Investigation," —Publie Opinion. 


NOW IN PRESS OF 


A. K. BUTTS & CO. 


THE INDEX--OCT. 9, i873. 


«DUMESTIC" ELkoANT IN Desian! 


FAULTLRAS IN FITI 
Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR 
FASHIONS. |CATALOGUE. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, New York. 


G. L. HENDEMBSON & CO, Bankers, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term 
of years, on unincumbered improved farms, 
at percent. per annum, interest net. In- 
terest payable annually. All expenses for 
abstract of title and recording mortgage paid 
by borrower. We collect and remit any 
part of the United States free of charge, 

Wr Ce Gilchrist d Co» Mcüregor, 

r, Iowa; e , 
[^ First National Bank, ‘Austin, Minneso- 


Iowa; 
ta; City National Bank, Chi Diinols; 
Allen, Ferona & Co, New York City. i 


ae tet IDEAS, 75757 
villages, and. 


the cities and to encourage a 
ore rational and healthful view of their 
opportunities among, those on the Sarmatia 


PAPER 


the YOUNG FOL! 


IN THE $1.60 per year; single num- 
bers, 15 cents. Address 


H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 


THE BEST 


NEW SINGING BOOKS. 


Choice Trios. For Righ Schools and Sem- 
tnaries. By W. 8. Tilden. Just out. 61. 00 


River of Life. For Sabbatb Schools. By 
Perkins, Bentley, and forty other com- 


poser. we . ~ 35e 
Cheerful Voices. For Common Bchools. 
By L. O. Emerson, . » + . 50e 


Hour of „For HighSchools, B; 
2 —— 6 $1.00 

Standard, For Choirs, Conyentions, &oc. 
By Emerson and Palmer, . ~- $1.5 


Devotional Chimes, For Social Meet- 
ings, By Ass Hull. . . . "756 


Musical Treasure. For the Parlor. (Vo- 
cal and Instrumental.) - » 82.50 


Seven admirably constructed books, whose 
sales are to be numbered by the hundred 
thousand, 30 perfectly is each fitted to tha 
popular taste. 

Either book sent, post-pald, for the 
retall price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 


BONTOY. 
Charles H. Ditsom & Co. 
T Broadway, New York, 


HIS MARRIAGE VOW. 


BY MBS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN, 
AUTHOR OF 


*'Habeces or, A Woman's Secret.” 


One handsome 16mo. Volume, Price $1.50. 


This story, as indicated by the title, is a 
presentation of cortain phases of the ques- 
tions now agitating many minds, concerning 
the prerogatives and limitations of love. It 
does not claim to treat the subject exhaust- 
ively or in detali, but simply to illustrata cer- 
fain principles which must in the end have 
great weight in deciding the question of the 
perpetuity of the marriage relation, 


Apart from this subject, or rather as a con- 
tinuation of It, the claims of a rational Chris- 
tianity, as founded upon faith and love, and 
as opposed to the Materlallam of sclenco and 
reason, are presented with force and clear- 
nens. 


The bearing of modern spiritual phenom- 
ena upon the contest between faith and rea- 
son is also discussed. 


The story has been pronounced by good 
critica to be one of the most powerful and 
Interesting ever issued from the American 
press, The characters are well delineated, 
and the moral tone pure and elevating. 

For sale by 


ASA K. BUTTS & co., 


96 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


H it Every 
Prizes for Compositions, tres 
or four months the publisher of the YOUNG 
FOLKS’ RURAL offers à batch of Casa 
Paizea for best compositions—stories, sketch- 
en, essays, letters, poema, etc, for which all 
nnder 21 years can compete. Full particu- 
lare given each month. Single numbers 16 
cents, or $1.50 a year for twelve numbers, 


H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 


TWO 


Lovely Landscape Chromos. 


A pair of exquisite little landscape chro- 
mos of moet lovely Western American scen- 
em “Morning on the Misalssippi,” and "Sun- 
geton the Sierras," are bein, to the 
subscribers of the YOUNG F S RURAL, 
They are perfect copies of paintings b. 
Streight, and are mounted and vai e 


without extra charge, and sent by fret mail, 
postapa to eve subscriber. The 


Forks" R ls the largest and 


handsomest r for youn, peop e pub- 
lished," and E has Sver 000 readers. 


81.60 per year. (In clubs of four and upwards 
onl: 1 per year.) Splendid premiuma for 
making ap clubs, Singles numbers 15 cents, 

res osa who wish to form clubs. Ad- 


H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


CHICAGO. 


All Imterested im the Progress ef Sei- 
ence Should Head 


NATURE, 


A Weekly Wustrated Journal of Setence. 


The attention of all interested in the gen- 
eral progress of knowledge is earnestly in- 
vited to this Journal, which has now become 
the accredited organ of the leading ecientific 
men,in communicating their views to each 
other and to the public. 

One of the leading objecta of this periodi- 
calis to awaken in the public mind a more 
lively interest in science, With this end in 
view, it provides original articles and re- 


9 | views, written by scientific men of the high- 


est distinction in their various departments, 
expounding the 

Grand Results of Bcienti&c Heovcarch, 
discussing the most recent oclentific discoy- 
eries, and pointing out the bearing of aclence 
upon civilization and progress, and Its claims 
to more general recognition, xs well as to & 


higher place in the educational system of | Co. 


the country. 

There will also be found in Nature com- 
plete abstracta of all important papers com- 
municated to British, American, and Conti- 
mental Scientific Bocieties and Periodicals, 
and Reports of the Meetings of Bolentific 
Bodies. 

Among the contributors to Nature will be 
found the names of almost every man of 
note In the various departments of scientific 
inquiry in England, America, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, 

As questions of sclence compass all limita 
of nationality, and are of universal interest, 
s periodical devoted to them may fitly ap- 
peal to the intelligent classes in all countries 
where its language la read. The proprietors 
of Nature wil aim so to conduct it that it 
shall bear a common claim upon al! English- 
speaking peoples, 

Nature ls published in London; it aska, a^ 
it will be found to deserve, the liberal pat- 
ronage of the thinking classes of the United 
States. Its articles are brief and condensed, 
and are thus suited to the circumstances of 
an active and busy people who have little 
time to read extended and elaborate trea- 
tises, 

Every intelligent man is now expected to 
know something of what ja going on in the 
scientific world; tha columns of Natures will 
give a summary of it, varied, compressed, 
and authentic. 

Yearly Subscription, $5, Single Numbers, 
price 12 cents, Sent for two months, us & 
trial subscription, on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE PRACTITIONER. 
A Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. 


Edited by 
FRANCIS N. ANSTIE, M.D., F. R. C. P. 


“To hard-worked medical men, in general 
country practice, with little time for reading, 
and few opportunities for professional con- 
versation, such a journal as this, bringing 
avery month the latest ideas [n medical prac- 
tice and the latest records of important 
cases, ought to be invaluable.” — London 
Guardian. 


Yearly Subscription, 34. Single numbers 
40 cents, Sent two months as a trial snb- 
Bcription, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Addreas A. K. BUTTS & co., 
36 DEY 8TEREST, NEW Youre. 


A GREA 
Horace Waters T OFFER 


canh, and balance in smal) of 
New’ %-Octave first-cluse Flag lp etu, 


improvements, for $275 cash, 
ait, Double-Reed 00 iw 
stop, #125 and ed ren W100; atop, ty; 


AGENTS WANTED, 


LADIES! 


THE 
Eureka Machine Twist 
50 and 100 Yard Bpools, T 
AND THE 
Eureka  Hmutton-Hole 


10 Yard Bpools, 
ARE THE BEST IN USE. 


For Bale at all Trimming Stores, 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
AX 


IRON TONIC. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP Vitulius and 
Enriches the Blood, Tones up the System, 
Builds up the Broken-down, Cures Tena 
Complaints, Dropsy, Debility, Humor, Dy- 
pepala, Ko. 

Thousands haye been changed by the use 
of this remedy from weak, sickly, 
creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy mes 
and women; and invalida cannot reasonably 
hesitate to give it a trial. 

Caution.—Be suré you get the right article. 
Bee that "Peruvian Syrup" i» blown in the 
glass, Pamphlets free; Send for ons, BETH 
W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by druggists generally, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ON THE 


SAME BASI8 AS FIRE INSURANCE. 
PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. 
NO "NOTES, “DIVIDENDS; RESERVES" 
OR OTHER DEVICES 


to collect more money than is ac! Ld 
quired to secure al the — of LS I 


surance, 
On thia plan the National Life Insurance 
cago has the bein 


of only $3,999. theea persons been i 
sured on the old high-rate „ their bein 
sured rere e e rtg 
INVESTIOATE, AND BAVE MONEY BY NURMO 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 
by securing &n agency forit. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
TS and 80 Van Buren St, 
Chicago. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR 1573, 
HENRY W. BELLOWS, EprTOR, 
Will endeavor, not only to maintain ita pres- 
ent reputation as 
ONE OF THE BEST WEEKLY JOURFALA OF 


Religion, Literature, Seience, 
and Art 
Now ptiblished in this coun 
ban ever 
moro vom rper the 
with the 
Best Thought on the Highest and 
Moat Vital Themes 2 
Of both general and particular interest, ln. 
— of human life, To this end, 
special arrangements have been entered into 
with able writers end correspondents tokeep 
the columns of The Liberal Christion sup- 
plied, during the year 1873, with a plessant 
variety of good articles and letters on the 
most stirring topics of the day, 
The several departments of the us 
Fellowship of tha Spirit, 78 Contribularii 


fore, ite part 


y but t fl 
people 


tlemen and ladies under whose epo n 
have been placed; : 

spared to provide 
JOURNAL Worthy of the Patronage of Ame 


teenth Century. 
Price of Subscription, 63 per A. 
Payable im Advance 


Upon application by letter, specimen cop- 

ies will always be sent free, 
Jos. N. Halloek, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 109. 

214 Broadway, New York City. 


The Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 4. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1873. 


WnoLE No. 199. 


ORGANIZE! © 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


3. We demand that all public appropriations for sec- 
tarian educational and charltable tatit ons shall cease, 
4, We demand that all Dr eii services now sustained. 
by the goveroment shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public achools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book ur avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ip, Shall be prohibited. 


5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
f all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that tho judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government s be sbol- 
ished, and that simple affirination under the pains and pen- 
ales of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

7. We demand that au laws direotly or indirectly enforc- 
ing spe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 

B. We demand that all laws loo! to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirement of natural inorality, 
equal rights, and tinpartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the sévern] States, but also in the 
practical administration of the fame, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other ape- 
cla) ion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on @ purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, uutiinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
gation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man In- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 

Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencias with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 

ical administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; «+ 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Agr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tae Lra- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF * 


ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 


country in securing the needed reforms. 
ART, 3.—The means empora in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee „ free discusaions, lectures, 
, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 

eM, ke an such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


Agr. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for ralsing funds 
for the League ss shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 


ART. 5.—An n become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


` 

Arr. 6,—The Officers of the e shall be p President, 
a Vica President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, und an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these officea. The President 
and Secretary shall be ex-officio delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Ant, 7,—These Articles of Agreem 
D three-fourths vote of the members present at any rog- 

meeti: en: 


menta shall 


Bo far us Iam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tux lyvex. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princt- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be gol together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, oven if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make THE INDEX 
a means of furthering it; and 1 ask the nssistance and 
active co-operation of every mau and every woman who be- 
lioves In it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and ro- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidents and Seere- 
fares, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in. proportion 
at that Mat grows. If freedom, justice, and reasou are 


right, lot thelr organized yoice be heard like the sound of 
many waters. 


Boerox, Sept, 1, 1873. 


FRANCIS E, ABUOT, Edttor, 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


St. Lous, Mo.—M. A. McCord, P: ; green, 
1. Xa dite, Reonrotanaee ee ee Fai Lafgruem, 


oe Peg ems God. B. Bogers, President; J. P. Titoomb, 
J [3 Ünr10.—W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Sax Jam, CA J. Spencer, President; J, L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, lowA,—J. Reedy, President; E. S. Beckley, Becre- 
VIXELAND, N. J.— L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaisdell, 


tary. 
JUNCTIONVILLE, Ngn.—J. W. 3 
Ensley, Be E, J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 


cretary. 
hired KAN,—3, B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
Dernorr, Juda. W. K. Hill, President; A. T. Garretaon, 
Secretary 


etary. 
BREEDSVILLE, Mion. — A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles 


— 
OSCEOLA, MO. — R. F. Thompson, President; M, Roderick, 
Secretary. 


— ————— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. 8. 


JoserH Arcu, the English labor reformer, ia in this 
country, and will soon visit Boston. 

Tue Astor LIBRARY, in Now York, contains nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 

Tux Independent aska the question, “Can a minister 
beau honest man?” Upon due reflection, we should say 
that he might, if he would try hard. 

Some or Kare FiELD's friends told her that they 
would rather “wee her dead" than have her take to lect- 
uring. Miss Field, however, preferred to lecture. 

Tux Morning Star (Baptist) says: “As between the 
Christian religion and Darwinism, no sensible mind can 
hesitate which to indorse." No, we should think not. 

A JEWISH HOSPITAL has recently been dedicated in 
Philadelphia. It» doors are "to be open to the sick, re- 
gardiess of creed, race, or color." Long may it wave! 


CHARLES BnApLAUGH lectures in Boston to-morrow 
evening, The Golden Age saya he la "now sckuowl- 
edged to bu the most powerful platform-orator in Eng- 
land." 

A rHETTY POEM, lately published, tells how a little 
girl, in a Scotch kirk, weary of the minister's Jong pray- 
ing, stepped softly to his side and said: ‘Oh, sir, please 
say, Amen "^ 

Dx Quincey says that German and Greek are the two 
richest of human languages. We remember that Gen. 
Scott, when running for the Presidency, thought very 
bighly of "the rich [rish brogue.“ 

THE FOURTH PLANS iu the Chicago Spiritualist Conven- 
tion platform reads thus: That the ultimate value of 
Spiritualism conaiste in ita capacity to better the condition 
of individuals and the ruce. Good, 

Rey. DR. TALMAGE has, in New York, a Free College 
for training Christian men and women." We eüppose 
that means that men and women are free not to go as 
well s to go to it, We certainly hope so. 

Tux Jadependent says: "The practical difference be- 
tween pantheism and athelam ls one that we confess our- 
selves unable to appreciate.“ Can the Independent ap- 
preciate the difference between everything and nothing? 


Tux Christian Union says: It ia certain that nearly 
all heathen religions mre bottomed on the fear of God." 
Why should any Christian think less of them for that? 
The Christian's Bible says: The fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 

CuARLEB BRADLAUCGH says: "I claim the right to use 
force to defend right; but I utterly repudiate force as an 
initiative in any political or socin] movement in attacking 
wrong, in any couutry where parliamentary rule pre- 
vaila," Thi» seems to us good doctrine for a reformer to 
hold. 

Tur Christian Union speaks of “an accident which 
befel a certain eminent clergyman, in preaching, the oth- 
er day.” It says “his teeth dropped out in the middle of 
a severe attack on the looseness of Mr. Beecher's theol- 
ogy." Mr. Beecher ought to know better than to do such 
things. 

Tue New Tonk Post says that Postmaster Filley, of 
St. Louis, has been “forgiven,” and will still retain bis 


- 


offe." This is the official who would make his poor 
clerks pay the expenses of his magnificent entertainment 
of President Grant; and this, also, is the President who 
is in favor of civil service reform! 

Iw NINETEEN STATES of this Unlon—New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, South Caro- 
lins, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas— 
marriages between whites and blacks are legal. 

Mn. Souxzn's decision to enter the lecture field this 
season, it seems, waa based upon the professional advice 
of his physician—Dr, Brown-Séquard. We trust that his 
renewed strength may continue unabated for many years. 
Tt is the almost single glory of our American politics, that 
such s man stands in their midst faithful, pure, and firm. 


Tur UNITARIANS are rejoicing over å recent accession 
to their ranks of one Rer. Mr. Savage from an Evangeli- 
cal denomination. We hope our Unitarian friends will 
not be too much elated; if Mr. Savage is a really progres- 
sive man, his present hail to them may be changed to a- 
future farewell. They may be to him only a half-way 
house on his way to Free Religion. 

Tue Catholic Review says: "We have ourselves, at 
present, a very decided conviction that Images of our 
Lord and of his Mother have moved thelr eyes—*winked' 
—on various occasions and in a distinctly miraculous 
manner. We have belleved all this, and more, on what 
we consider good evidence," This astonishing credulity 
causes us also to "wink," and rub our eyes, and look 
again, to see if we have read the Review correctly, But 
we surely have! 

A CORRESFONDENT to the Springfield Republican ox- 
presses great solicitude in regard to the religious spirit at 
New Haven, and especially in Yale College. It fears that 
spirit ia gradually dying out there, evidence of it appear- 
ing in the fact that the college students do not willingly 
submit to the rule of daily prayers and Sunday worsbip, 
and that the laboring classes of New Haven almost en- 
tirely neglect to go to church. The day of compulsory 
religion has gone by. If we are to have any, hereafter, it 
must be natura! and voluntary. 

Lapy Jurit Potrok, in che Contemporary Review, 
confesses aud deplores the fact that the rising generation 
of English youth sre neglecting to read Shakespeare. She 
says that he is a "dead classic" to them, ‘well placed on 
the bookshelf and allowed to rest there.“ Wordsworth, 
Pope, Swift, Gray, Goldamith, and Campbell, she says, 
“are not much better remembered." America, she 
thinks, improves upon this. It is there," she remarks, 
“that our own classics are prized and reverenced as wor- 
thy models," We are very glad if this last be true. 

A. Nicota, a Christian philosopher of Italy, says: 
“There is not a dogma of Christianity more useful or true 
than this one of eternal punishment, Weaken faith in it, 
and you wil! acon see the consequences." We think, in- 
deed, that the Church misses it in allowing the literal 
old hell to subside. It has ever been its moet effective 
means for the “conversion of sinners;" and if it would 
continue to maintain Its authority over ignorant minds, it 
must not spare this element of terrorism, but on avery 
possible occasion use it to the best advantage. The New 
York Methodist minister was right, when he said that the 
reason why Methodiam did not advance its borders more 
was because its preachers had left hell out of their ser- 
mons," If you drop “bell,” then also drop every sort of 
religion but natural religion. 

Dn. BEtLows preached the sermon nt the recent dedi- 
cation of & new church for the Second Hawes Congrega- 
tional Society, in South Boston. In that sermon we find 
him reported a4 saying: The Unitarian must leave open 
many questions that other Christiana ‘have peremptorily 
closed up; and must have oftentimes the courage to day, 
don't know.’ " This is certainly a very frank and truly 
liberal statement. But we are puzzled to understand 
what those things are which the Unitarians “don't 
know." We believe that they claim to "know? that there 
is à personal God, that nian is immortal, and that Christl- 
anity is the divine religion. Yet all these are regarded by 
rationalists as “open questions," Will the doctor please 
to be even more explicit, and tell us what those thingy are 
which Uuitarians really “don’t know"? 
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[For Tux IxpEx.] 


We See as We Are. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


“Blessed are your eyes, for they see,” said Jesus, 
"and your ears, for they hear,"—altnost as if it were 
strange that eyes whould see and ears hear! It is very 
strange if they do not see, do not hear,—is rather our 
first thought. But then how Je it that two pairs of 
eyes look at the same thing and see such very differ- 
ent things? Where there is but one fact, how is it 
that after asking a dozen observers, What is that fact? 
you will not then have found out the whole of it,—If 
eyes see? 

The boy and the robin are both up In the cherry- 
tree. The cherries are red and ripe for both. The 
robin pecks away, and only thinks how good they are, 
I suppose, 
h there flashes x memory of the leafless tree of 
winter, of the white blossom that stayed but a week 
and then fluttered away, of the hard, en berries 
that were left and slowly grew into the nson, juic 
fruit; and, with the memory, a wonder how it all 
came to be. How differently the two creatures look at 
the same fact! 

That boy looks wilh his mother at the sky of night, 
where the stars twinkle for both, The boy wonders 
what they ore, and how they got there, “up above the 
world su high." The mother wonders, too, but tella 
him a dim story of great globes and suns peopling the 
apace, as the cherries peopled his tree. What a dif- 
ferent thing the same night-sky means for her! 

There was a man, some elghteen centuries „go- 
ing about the Galllee roads and talking of his Father, 
and n kingdom of heaven soon to dome upon the 
earth. And a few men and women looked at him 
and sald, even they half-doubtingly, Thou art our 
Jewish Christ! While ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred who saw and heard hin o ve p A new poy’ 
possibly! A travelling Rabbi! wine-bibber! A 
friend of sinners! A blasphemer! A man demented 
with a devil! It was a question of fact; and the 
same look on the face, and the same tone in the 
words, and the same tenderness and wrath of man- 
ner were before their eyes to judge by,—and what 
waa the fact ? 

Here Is a universe around us! And all of us, born 
into it, born a part of it, have to accept it as a fact, 
But what is this fact we accept? God, say some. 
Matter and force, say some. atter, force, and a 
m „say others, Or suppose our eyes all see the 
God! —ask a little farther and we soon find out that, 
though we all agree that God is one, yet we are look- 
ing at very different Gods indeed. 

e begin to believe Jesus—Blessed are the eyes 
that see, and the ears that hear, 

Now the explanation ia simple enough, but, like 
most things that we call simple, marvellously rich In 
nuggestlon. The deep secret is the open secret." 
You can n it iu five words that a child, just begin- 
ning, could spell,— We see as we are. 


TWO TRUTHS HINTED, 


We see as we are. The words dimly hint two great 
truths. One is that it takes more than eyes, then, to 
make vision. Which, of course, is true, Every new 
impression Joins on to the vast net-work of previoua 
impressions, interprets itself by them, and means 
much or means little to us according to their amount, 
The difference between the truth and the man is 
hardly in the hetter organ (the hawk high up above 
the hill-top sights the mouse in the meadow-grass; 
the insect often has a hundred lenses to our one)—is 
not in the better organ, but rather lies in this,—how 
much past conscinwsnexs has each? We see, hear, 
feel, think, will nothing without using all we are u 
to that moment; not only the full store of r 
consciousness that we have acquired ourselves, but 
also that which our parents and thelr ancestors have 
quis in the family blood through centuries, and 

nded down to us, the heirs of all these ages of de- 
velopment. That is what we use every time we aim- 
ply "see" und "hear." Is it not a great suggestion? 

And the second truth hidden in the five short worda 
is that, since there Is thus no limit to our growth of 
eyesight, there is more in a thing than we ever 
see at any given time. Every fact iu the universe is 
a little verse of fact in itself, n miracle that we eee 
farther and farther into, only to reach the feeling 
how little we know about it. A pebble—what more 
common? Why, that pebble is older than Adam! 
Think what it could tell you, if you had ears to hear 
the stones cry out, A snowflake,—what more tri- 
fing? Trifling! We might as well call tbe planet 
i trifling. If you could tell me all about that 
snowflake, you would have ‘found out" God,—that 
is all! And so about any other seemin insignifi- 
cance. It i» often a great comfort when beset with 
religious doubts to remember this, that we never are 
seeing to the bottom of a truth, and that, meanwhile— 

Our falths are foolish hy falling below, 
Not coming whove, Whar God will How; 
His eoimmonest thc holds a wonder vest, 
T 75 n our “ye have never past, 
^ „In the present, 
Outehinen the bent that we think we e? 

Are not the short syllables, “We sce as we are,” 
becoming full of meaning? In everything we look at, 
there is more than any one has yet looked at; and the 
depth of each one’s present Insight depends on how 
much past insight he possesses already—that is, on 
how much he ix niready; ‘Simple as the five worda 
sound, I feel for one as if 1 could embrace but a very 
litte of their vast meaning, and can phrase that little 


imperfectly. Let ust 
way of a ry to see into It by the clearer 


ILLUSTRATIONS: T, IN NATURE. 
First, in Nature, the outward universe, we see what 


The boy thinks that, too; but through Aix 


we are,—that is, what wo see is in proportion to our 


revious knowledge. 
P Go with an artist friend into the fielde, He sees 
lights in the , tinta in the clouds, shadows on the 
mountain, which your eye will hardly catch even 
when pointed out. “Mr. Turnor,” said a friend one 
day to him, Mr. Turner, I never see In Nature the 
glows and the colors you put into your pictures.” 
“Ah! don't you wish you could, though?“ was the 
painter's answer. Read one of the great poems with 
a poet friend. His face will flush, his voice will 
tremble, while you are cold and even-toned, As he 

auses over this and that passage, you will wonder 

ow you passed lis beauty by ao unconsciously, Go 
to Europe: what you bring back in your memory and 
your note-book will be exactly proportioned to the 

owledge of history, and art, and men, you carry 

with you. Humboldt spent five years In America, 
and it took twelve quartos, and sixteen folios, and 
half a dozen helpers, and many years, to put on record 
what he saw. Most men find little new in a walk in 
the woods, or a mountain tramp. Thoreau would 
sight out new facts, as one picks up flowers, “Ho had 
a whim of extolling his own town and neighborhood 
as the most favored centre on the planet for natural 
observation. 1 think nothing is to be hoped from 
ou,’ he writes, ‘if this bit of mould under your feet 
i$ not sweeter to you than any other in this worhl, or 
in any world," e found the red anow in one of his 
walks, and expected to find the Victoria Regia, and 
returned Kane's Arctic Voyage to a friend from 
whom he had borrowed it, with the remark that 
‘most of the phenomena noted there might be ob- 
served in Concord." And that same Humboldt 
walked up Vesuvius with two of his friends one day, 
and the world grew richer in knowledge from that 
single excursion, A scratch on a rock In a Maine 
blueberry pasture will tell Agassiz that an iceberg 
passed that way ages ago, or that glaciers once lay 
there and ground their course southward. To yon 
and me itis ascratch on a rock, A bit of chalk in 
Huxley's hands will bring up facts, not legends, of 
the oozy bed on which the Atlantic cable rests, and 
report how life went on at the time the Dover Cliffs 
were formed. The sunbeam has just been unravelled, 
and ite fine lines are found to have been telling men 
for ages, and in a voice ns multitudinons ns light 
itself, the secret structure of the sun; but only to-lay 
has the world grown wise enough to begin «o under- 
stand the utterance, The whole realm of Nature, as 
it opens itself to modern science, reiterates with every 
new discovery the grand, inspiring, simple law—men 
sce in proportion to what men are; every past sight 
counts into new visions. 

Those sudden glimpses of great truths, those mar- 
vels of Insight at whose mystery the world catches 
breath, exemplify, they do not contravene, the law. 
We call them Inspiration, genius, revelation, What- 
ever it be, it is only a new sight proportioned to the 
pat sreing, “The great mind sees the idea in the 
act; the little mind, only the faet," Ouly a man like 
Newton detects a law of gravitation In the fall of a 
ripe apple from its bough. Only a Goethe picks up a 
deer's skull in the woods and exclaims, These parts 
are but the spinal yertebrw modified!” Mayer draws 
blood from a sick man's arm in some tropical country, 
and notíces that the blood ia of a brighter red than he 
has been wont to see up North, To Mayer, but not 
to the myriad doctors who had used their lancet be- 
fore, It was hint sufficient to put him on the track of 
the correlation of forces, the great scientific consum- 
mation thus far of the century. Darwin is struck by 
certaln facts in the distribution of South American 
plants, and be follows out this simple lend to his doc- 
trine of the origin of species. Give Cuvier a tooth or 
a bone of an animal whose race ran out thousands of 
years ago, and sometimes he could reconstruct its fig- 
ure, and the rocky archives of its burial-place woul 
rove his vision right, And Agassiz (the story, I be- 
jeve, is strictly true) thrice dreamed his way into the 
stone and saw the creature lying there with the struct- 
ure which his hammer afterwards uncovered. Cuvier 
und siz, Darwin and Mayer, could do these 
things, but not the common seers of science; because 
each man can only see in proportion to what he Is and 
has already, The better mind, the deeper insight; 
the greater fund of knowledge already acquired, the 
greater find of knowledge vouchsnfed. 


M, IN MAN, 


Let us türn from Nature to Man. Here we come 
M iex & ground common to all, to readers and those 
who have no time or no taste for reading, to men of 
science and those, like most of us, who can only swal- 
low the crumba that fall from their table, and wonder 
what the loaf must be that can make such rare 
crumbs. We see in men what we are,—that Is, we 
see in them those possibilities of nobleness and igno- 
bleness which we have caught sight of in our own In- 
ward experience, "If the fool sit beslde the wise 
man all bis life, he will perceive the taste of the law 
as little as the the soup; but If one who is in- 
telligent sit heside the wise man for a single moment, 
he will as quickly taste the Jaw as the fontte tastes 
the soup''—so runs a Buddhist maxim which does not 
lose its sense in coming round the world. The sin- 
ner may believe In salntship, but his saint will be very 
different from the saint's saint. In turn, it may be 
doubted whether any one “born saint” can truly real- 
ize what the strong temptations are that beset some of 
us, and what the moral weakness is. 

Oppressions linger and crimes abound umong us,— 
atill, look around and then look back to see how the 
apc of society towards its poorer members and lower 
classes and more degraded races la altering for the 
better. The change will be a cause, but it must first 
be the consequence, of a finer inward moral tone, 
We see more because we are more. The prison has 
long been the den where the least agreeable could be 
herded out of sight; for those whose fangs proved 
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` kind's future on the eart 


most injurious nothing better 
devised. It is not the discovery dt this e men un 
our criminals are men and women with rey: that 
gela in them, that souls and consciences go rtu nw 
barred gates and Into the striped clothes: ante 
only after all these centuries of growth that tit ty 
have come to see the fact plainly, und the — as 
begun to think of their prisons as reform-schools, A ts 
with the treatment of the insane, and those nai 15 
from thelr birth in mind. We used to see in de 
beings past the touch of reasonable and kind ine 
To-lay we see miracles wrought by human sympaths 
nnd human patience. The nation’s conscience at buy 
begins to stir—stir faintly—in our relations with à 
Indian, The savagery of war grows more horril in 
the light of Healing Commissions and Peace Tri. 
bunals The word “slavery” has become an abomi- 
nation In people's eyes. Garrisou's motto no || 
seems too strong,—“A covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell," John Brown “wins the word 
through shame," The readjustment of the laborers 
relation to capital is the great question at issue noy, 
no doubt will be the great, question of the next (ew 
hundred years; for it is but the modern form iu 
which the medieval, or rather the chronic, problem 
of populur emancipation confronts the civilization of 
the day. But the fact that so niany of the best minds 
are already engaged on the problem, in full sympathy 
with the laborer, shows how different our vision is of 
what are called the lower classes from that which hu 
hitherto prevailed. Now, even when s prophet like 
Carlyle speaks alightingly of the masses,—"England 
is twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,"—and especial- 
ly when he writes of us, America is eighteen million 
bores," we only laugh and pity the seer. When 
Emerson speaks of the “guano-racea’’ of mankind, we 
remember his Boston Hymn" and the other noble vt- 
terances, and that his phrase is but the terse way of 
stating half a truth, Never before, I anp has 
there been such a . 7 hopefulness for man- 
or off the earth, and. never 
so much charity of heart and helping of hand to thoe 
men and classes and races who seem the farthest 
down among their brothers, 

"Power to become sone of God" !—what grander 
text than that from John's mystic explanation of the 
Divine light that has transformed the world from 
chaos to order, and men from brutishness to glory! 
“Power to become sons of God“ t—it is the great cry 
ringing through all the earnest struggles upward of 
the oppressed, and the great inspiration which nerves 
every man to do his utmost by nnd for and with a poorer 
friend, We see as we are. Do men appeal to us in 
this way as sons of God, or beings with powerin then 
to become such? Are the streets full of souls to w, 
or only of bodies more or less clean, more or les 

ble, more or less fashionably clothed? A look 
of scorn in my eyes, a feeling of indifference or con- 
tempt lu my beart, at any ignorance or shame I might 
see in a shanty or a street-car would convict me lo 
myself of being something like what I saw. II I were 
the son of God, I should see the sonship in all other. 
How is it with the children and the sick snd the fee- 
bler-minded in our homes? What do we see ip them? 
The slowness and the bother and the ill-temper and 
the weak will? If that be ull, then alas for us! We 
see what we are, And be who sees no more reveals 
how little more tbere ls within himself. The bel 
man thinks the best of others. None think so much of 
you ar God. It must be so; and is not that encour 
aging! Perhaps the secret of Jesus’ power with the 
eommon people was that of many another of their 
best teachers, —he saw more in them than lees pure 
eyes mw. Through the degradation aud the igno- 
rance and the sin the pure eye pierces to the live soul 
deep within, the slumbeting embryo in which human- 
ity and civilization and eternal life lie folded up. And 
if ever we feel despondent at the long delays of his 
tory and the seeming abortions of human life, we can 
murmur to ourselves this thought, and with humility 
regain otir patieuee: 


"What (f God's great angels whose walting luve 
Beholdeth my pltifnl life below, 

From the holy heights of thelr heaven above, Š 
Couldn't bear with vids worm till its wings o gto- 


ill. IN RELIGION: IDEAR OF GOD, 


Now to come to that for which I have cited all this 
illustration, from our seeing of Nature and our seing 
of Man, ia it not more plain what is meant when 5 
look stil! higher, up to God, and say, We see in him 
what we are in ourselves, We call ourselves finite, 
him infinite; but that which we think of a — 
for him is what exista as finite in ourselves. The - 7 
ference to our minds is of degree rather than ki k 
Bave as we try to dimly guess how degrees yer 
kind. Atany given time, the God wlium the ee 
worships is the reflex of Its own highest concep " 
morality and intelligence, As inan grows wiser an 
better, our Image in the heavens takes on heanty. it 

Jt is sò with things less Important than m 125 
Very long ago it was noticed that the Ethiopian yu T 
his god a black face and woolly hair, whi = 
Thracian gave his his own blue eyes aud y^ 
plexion. ln our Christian art the Virgins ace med 
trays the nationality of the painter. Murillo = — 
her a Spanish peasant-girl ; Replat an De The 
an with some Roman ruins in tie backed — 
German artists made their angels round-f 2 
Two or three hundred years ago a Dutchnian N 
book to prove that Dutch was the lauguaze ge gods 
dise, But the old Epicureans thought that 2 * 

robably spoke Greek; and Brigham Young pi oe 
English is God's language; and Swedenborg, ^ pes 
laid a little closer to the truth, reveals that veh each 
always seem to be talking in the tongue to Y? lign. 
listener was born. And thus throughout bet i 
Our heaven-hope is the dream of joy aret wont 
earth. The hell-torment i» the agony We tof mat- 
on earth. If our idea of creation is only lug 
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ufacture, then God is the t machinist making and 
repairing his worlds: onything but that will seem like 
atheism. Lf our idea of providence la that which the 
Jew held, then God is the arbitrary elector and pre- 
ordainer of a man's and a nation’s destiny: let one 
deny special providence and answers to petitions, and 
he will seem to be & man with no religionsness, If 
our idea of goodness and of justice be that of Augus- 
tine's age, then we can believe iu the dogmas of trans- 
mitted guilt and transmitted Propitisiion and the 
fearful fate of unbelievers. God is the great mer- 
chant, then, bartering man's salvation for so much 
suffering paid over by another. Let one doubt the 
moral possibility of such a transaction and we still 
have friends to tell us, Tou do not feel the enor- 
miyo sin.” 

e instantaneous creator, the special providence, 
the interposing God, the chosen nation, the super- 
natura! deliverer and teacher, have had their place in 
the seeing of the past and made men’s joy and faith, 
because In this way best their minds have ped the 
idea of God's life in history. As men are in Cita, 
they see in history, To judge of any historical ques- 
tion, like “the origin of Christianity," for instance, 
save from the stand-point of wide study, is as if a 
map should lecture on the sun, knowing nothing of 
what the spectroscope and telescope have shown. 
Very noble are the words of the New Testament, but 
he who insista that their nobleness cannot be par- 
alleled out of other Bibles, or that they are 4 1 ·[l 
with Intellectual error, or that whatever spiritual im- 
pulse Jesus and Pau) gave to the Roman world can- 
not be naturally explained, betrays more reverence 
than knowledge. The good which a Jesus and a 
Bible do ls to emphasize and so to introduce the bet- 
ter view. The harm which a Jesus and a Bible do is 
that the reverence for them keeps the old views prom- 
inent when it Is time for another change. at is 
not their fault, but ours, Our education tends to 
make us disown whatever actual better vision comes 
afresh to us, who have eighteen hundred years more 
of buman insight organized within us. It ls true that 
one Sex Pers only rashly give up, but rashly lay hold 
of, the better thought; In which case it will not do him 
all it» good. But the fact remains that, with the 
broader reading of to-day into the long processes of 
man's development, the seeming exceptions disappear, 
and we are led on to grander glimpses of a LT] 
uniform in history as in the operations of the reat of 
erede on to see how, in accordance with great 
awe— 


+... "Throngh the ages one Increasing purpose runs, 
And me thongs of men are widened w 14 the process of 
o suns," 


This grander view Js the later one,—why? Because 
the earlier ages could not see the truth in it, man's 
eyes not then having acquired enough experience, 
As the light flows iuto our minds and. shows us all 
phenomena in new relations, one by one the old [deas 
ade and vanish, not into nothingness, but to give 
place to something skin which is truer; and this in 
turn, no doubt, must suffer change into somethin, 
better yet. Never think that you have got to the en 
of your thinking, that there is not a truer and better 
yet than you have ever thought. 

And with that caution borne in mind, and ever 
openly avowed, it aurely seems higher truthfulness to 
nse the best truth {ble to our hour rather than to 
keep the shut lips in religion which some men prefer. 
Higher truthfulness, for instance, to say of the One 
Almighty Force of the universe, It le our and 
Father," rather than to call it “the Unknowable." 
To that extent it la not unknowable, The mystery 
lies not below, but above, all our ideas of Personality, 
Fatherliness, and Life, God is all that we think and 
name—and infinitely more. 

Thus as to our ideas of God, the purely intellectual 
conceptions that we have of him and of his action, — 
that is proportioned to what wa are in ourselves, to 
our degree of knowledge and our theories of right. 


IV. IN RELIGION: TRUST IN GOODNESS. 


But when we have gone past the idea of God, and 
feel that the truest thing our lips can utter is that we 
trust in him, and yet that in saying so we cannot tell 
ourselves a tithe of what we mean, then most of all 
we find this law holding good that we see as we are. 
Here we touch the bottom which underlies all the 
shifting currents of thought. Whatever church we 
belong to, whatever age men belong to, what we and 
others really want, brought down to Its last essential 
meaning, is—truat in goodness. Goodness everywhere 
and at all times. Gootiness that holda the mass, and 
every Individual in the mass, A goodness which is 
general only ín tho sense that it includes everythin 
Special. A goodness, like that which Jesus believ 
In, that actually the sparrows sre watched by a Fa- 
ther’s care, and that hairs are verily numbered. A 
goodness which does not elect some to salvation, 
which does not save a dying world, but which means 
that al) things that lve shall know what more life is, 
what happiness and progress are. We want faith in 
^ goodness that shall be to all deaths and disappoint- 
ments and seeming cruelties and failures of Nature, 
and to our very sina, what the ocean is to the rain- 
drops that fall upon its surface,—not merely an ob- 
livion that closes over the dimple, but a living bosom 
which grows fuller and fresher and grander for each 
dimple that breaks its smoothness. To really see God 

losely—is it not to have some such faith in goodness 
as this? and when our religlousness has come to 
mean this, then we know right well that we are close 


down by the heart of Being itself, and nre feeling for | 


ourselves: “I and the Father are one!" 

Is it not so, friends? Is not this what we want, the 
Most careless, the most sceptical of us all? We have 
some faith in goodness,—do we not want more? We 
nn some purity in our hearts,—would we not like to 

ow all that Jesua meant by his beatitude, that the 


| 


pure in heart see God? We do not haunt flats and 
marshes all the week; still we feel (is it not so with 
you, too?) that the alr is clogged about us, and we 
want to rise singing Into the clearer sky we know 
there is above our heads, Put it thus, and all know 
that their own case ia described. To laugh at relig- 
lon la simply to laugh at cheer and peace and power 
to endure and hope; it is to laugh at the heart oF ha 
piness, Any one can rejoice when things go we 
with him, but when do not, then to rejoice! 
Who knows what drafts this winter ie going to make 
on bis courage, his quiet, his trust that the world ls 
not a sham and his own life a failure? Religion re- 
duced to life-terms means jast this abiding trust in 
goodness, the source of all glad feeling and eager ac- 
tion, Anda hundred persons have religiousness, to 
one who has it very consciously and calla it b that 
name; and nearly every one wants it, however far hia 
honest doubt or his rough scoffing or his quiet self- 
reliance takes him outside of the churches. We look 
at others—the moat unreligious do—othera who acem 
all full of a happy faith that makes fe, death, and 
the great hereafter one grand, sweet song,“ and wish, 
wish we had the eyes to ses what they see,—without, 
of course, the errors of their fancy. e look at the 
Great heroes of life and falth, and in our secret hearts 
8 them. That is the secret of worshipping 
through Jesus, indeed, it must balp many. Nay, 
we look at lofty moments in our own lives, mountain 
summits of our own, sacrifice or obedience, when we 
know prayer was a mighty reality and joy to us, and 
say to ourselves, —Blessed were our eyes in those 
days, iw imd did see, and would to God they could 
see again 

And that, again, brings us back to our great secret. 
It is we on whom ali rests, for we see as we are. The 
vision cannot be given, handed over; cannot be taught, 
even, The revelation is open to all. Inspiration is 
free as the air. But spiritual vision (revelation, In- 
epiration, if you call it 80) has its law, as sure as the 
laws of physical optics, And one law is—you see 
what you àre, Your trust is measured by your purity. 
Your sight of goodness by your obedience to lt. God 
is clear enough, if you are godlike enough. The 
whole secret is» already yours—is it not?—for we 
must have learned, if really we have panted for more 
trust, that the trust somebow deepened not mainly in 
r as we prayed and sought the Church or 

of Jesus, but as we lived our highest. When we 
say that the Father was revealed more clearly to Jesus 
than to most men, this, T think, is all we can mean— 
that his capacity of seeing goodness was greater than 
most, because his power of belng good was greater, 
Whoever approaches his character approaches his 
vision. God ia more Zu God" on that day on which 
I have been more hls child, Life is the great word,— 
not worship; or rather life becomes a conscious wor- 
ship. Right motive and right action draw the veil 
and show the God of right. And therefore the home 
and the school and the shop, where we practise re- 
ligion, are the rea) shrines to which the churches are but 
porches, Life is the one word left us, and we begin 
to know for ourselves that “the life i» the light of 
men." Be true,—the skies are full of truth! Be 
just,—those skies, we think, would fall before one 
act of injustice really had a place in God's universe! 
Be the brother,—God ls Father. Be pure,—you can- 
not — seeing him of the beatitude, No revelation 
to another will give us this faith, though it may a 
In our agon we want to see with our own eyes, No 
philosophizing and culture will give it either, though 
they may help; one day's contact with some of those 
experiences which try men's souls, now and then, con- 
vinces us that there is something which reason alone 
does not bring to us. But underneath friend, Bible, 
reason, we do flnd,—it ls a simple fact,—that we are 
not alone, thank God! One's own clench on Love and 
Right will leave us sure of Love and Right through alt 
things, That and nothing else will do it, 

And so it is not the great and the wise that have 
this falth most bright, but the rey humble and 
pure. Itis not this sect or that in which we find it, 
apite of any proud assurance. The beatltude reada 
not, Blessed is the Orthodox, Blessed the Unitarian, 
Blessed the Radical, for he shall see God,—but yd 
“Blessed is he who hungers dnd thirsts after right- 
eousness, Blessed is he who is pure in heart, for he 
shall see God ;" and all the aects are one in holy men. 

“Come! O thou Traveller unknown, 
Whoin still 1 bear, but do not aee, 
My company before bas gone, 
And I am left nlone with thee. 
Speak! or thou never bence shalt rove, 
And tell me if thy name ls—Love 7“ 


And, friends, the answer is—the echo of our own 
name. 


Tux PEOPLE of England must have been pro- 
foundly ignorant in Queen Elizabetb's time, when a 
forged clause added to the T'wentieth Article of the 
English Creed passed unnoticed till about forty years 


B the Act Thirteenth, Elizabeth, anno 1671, confirm- 
ing the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
these Articles are not engrossed, but referred to as 
comprised in a printed book — entitled, Articles 
Agreed to by the whole Clergy in the Convocation 
holden at London, 1562. The forged clause is: „The 
Church has power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith." That clause is 
notin the Articles referred to, nor the slightest hint 
of any authority with respect to matters of faith. In 
the same year, 1571, the Articles were printed both in 
Latin and English, precisely as in the year 1502. 
But soon after came ont spurious editions, in which 
the said clause was foisted into the Twentieth Article, 
and continues so to thia day, A forgery so impudent 
would not pass at present, and its success shows great 
ignorance in the people of England of that period.— 

tches of the History of Man, by Lord Kames, 1788. 


tered according to Act of Con; in the year 1873, y 
re ‘Asbo? in the Office of the Librarian of 8 
Washington.] 
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CHAPTER XXXII (concluded. 


“Yes,” replies Paul; “it was little Bowers, as we 
sup; . There appears to have been a conspiracy 
of about half-a-dozen persons, at the expense of the 
little man, whom they hoaxed into n ridiculous quar-. 
rel about something or other, of which this moek-duel 
was the climax. e plstols were only loaded with 
gunpowder, and a brother of Golding's, an engraver, 
went as doctor, with blue spectacles, a stomach- 
pump, and a case of dentiste instruments, to look 
professional, When the principals fired, Golding fell, 
and pretended to be severely wounded, and a couple 
of sham policemen, ambushed for the purpose, chased 
litte Bowers and his second into a wank ultimately 
allowing him to get back to New York in a atate of 
mingled apprehension and vain-glory which must 
77 

ept him dis Da an , an es, 
for & conple of weeks, during which time Gefen 
was supposed to be conyaleacing. The farce end: 
in a supper and general jollification, when the bellig- 
erents were solemnly reconciled, and ‘ere’ co 
and magnanimity extolled to the skies. They made 
him drunk, and he s all bis songs twice over. 
Golding says It has given him such a taste for duelling 
that he wanted to challenge an old gentleman who 
trod on his toes in a railway car, and talks of nothing 
but the code of honor, as he calle it." 

“What an awful little fool!’ commented Sabin, 
whose contempt for the victim of the hoax was much 
more unqualified than Paul's, the latter having reall 
liked Mr. Bowers; and not without reason, as wi 
a in the course of this history. And the topic 
and twenty minutes brought them to Fulton Street, 
where the Porcupine office was sltuated—up a flight 
E very steep and dirty stairs and over a billiard 
saloon. 

It comprised two rather amall rooms, the firat de- 
voted to the sale of the paper—which, so far as the 
mechanical 2 went, was produced at a 
neighboring job-printing office—the second, to edi- 
toria] and miscellaneous purposes. In the former, 
behind a new, uupainted, deal counter, hes with 

iles of the Porcupine, there officlated a red-headed 

rishman, who, at the time of our friend's arrival, was 
engaged In swearing at n crowd of newsboys occupy- 
ing the apace outside, and all clamorously deman 
to be sérved first, or reciprocating the vender's com- 
pliments. Behind the counter were also a couple of 
engravers on wood, who plied their trade near the 
windows, one of which—its occupant belng corpulent 
and perched upon a bigh stool—was, so to speak, 
thereby extinguished. Lastly, from the half-open 
door of the “sanctum” there issued tobacco-smoke, 
laughter, and loud talking; wherefore Dick made no 
scruple at lifting up the fup of the wooden barricade 
and entering, followed by Paul. 

They were recelved m; oquently by Mr. th, 
who, seated at a desk of the same description as the 
counter, was writing, or qx to write, in a room 
elght feet by ten, occupied alf-a-dozen noisy in- 
dividuals, to say ers, ot e clamor without; al- 
most affectionately by Mr. Woodruff—who put his 
arm round Sabin's shoulder, like a friendly boy, and 
asked, When could he let them have some more 
drawings ?"—and with cordiality by Golding and the 
rest of the assembled contributors, saving only Mr. 
O'Byrne; who, now that he kuew that both yo 
men were of no higher social distinction than himself, 
naturally felt it incumbent on his dignity to treat them 
with lofty self-assertion, This, however, mat 
but little; very soon they were Increasing both the 
volume of cigar-smake—which would have rendered 
the atmosphere axphyxiative but for the outlet af- 
forded by the larger apartment—and the conversation. 
As this related almost exclusively to the Porcupine 
its favorable reception by the public, great merits and 
prospects, it possessed more Interest for the talkers 
than the reader, and is therefore omitted from this 
narrative; suffice it to Ug oer as Dick drew thirty 
dollars in advance of Mr. Woodruff—who was a little 
surprised at his promptness in demanding that ac- 
commodation—and as, in answer to Paul's rather 
timid and awkward application to Mr, Brough, pre- 
ferred under cover of the noise, that good-natured 
gentleman Informed him that he would be happy to 
recelve any contributions which might be submitted 
to him, and entertained no doubt that his young 
friend's lite aud artistic productions would prove 

nal to the high standard of excellence al . 
tained In the Porcupine (whereupon the editor 
winked), the visit proved entirely satisfactory to our 
friends, though ít makes no figure in this . 

At its conclusion, and during the inevitable ad- 
journment to Crook and Duff's which followed, in 
answer to an inquiry from Richard Sablo, Golding 
offered to conduct him to a building up-town, where 
he might obtain an eligible studio and lodging, such 
as he had talked about to Paul. Some of hls own 
artist-friends lived there, Bohemian-fashion, the 

oung American said; he had once occupied a room 
to it bimeelf. ‘Accordingly the three set off together, 
and after walking a mile or more up B way, then 
gay with its afternoon frequenters, arrived at the ten- 
ement in question; a huge alx-story one, the stair- 
case of which, Dick observed, ought to deter loafers 
and fellows whq hindered you p y work, it was 
so lengthy. As, in addition to thle advantage, the 
upper rooms had evidently been constructed with a 
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view to their ocoupation by artists, having north win- 
dows, high up soar the ceilings—which gave them 
rather a prison-llke aspect, especially when unfur- 
nlshed— i 

the landlord's agent on the premises, Dick closed with 
him at once for ten dollars a month, that aum putting 
him in ession of a capucious apartment near the 
roof, overlooked by nothing but the sky, and includ- 
ing gas and water privileges, Which business trans- 
acted, ad a bargain atruck with an Irishman, who of- 
ficiated as porter, for the cleaning out of the room and 
incidental *chores," Richard put the " in his pock- 
et and returned down-town with Paul, Golding leuv- 

them at Bleecker Street, where he boarded. 

e friends dined together at an English tavern, 
Dick declining an invitation to Beach Street, and sub- 
sequently purchased such furniture as he needed in 
the Bowery. When Paul with him and got 
home to Mrs, Livingston's, he found quite a festive 
assemblage in the ing-house parlor, of which 
Miss Lizzie—newly-arrived from her uncle's—was the 
centre and cynosure. She received him with bewitch- 
ing areliness and cordiality, and presently asked— 
though Mr. Fox was at that moment turning over the 
leaves of her music-book— 

“Who was that splendid-looking fellow you were 
walking with on Broadway this afternoon—the tall 
one, I mean, with the whiskers and mustaches? I 

assed right by and you never noticed me. Do you 
oni I'm quite in love with him?" 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


WHEREIN RICHARD SABIN LAYS DOWN A 8QUARE OF 
HELL'8 PAVEMENT. 


Paul did not fail to repeat Miss Livingston's com- 
plimentary remarks to his friend, nor likewise to de- 
ecribe the young lady in such a manner as to pique 
his ere P t therefore naturally followed that, a 
few days rwards, Dick spent an evening at Beach 
Street; where his good looks, behavior, and conversa- 
tion greatly deepened the impression he had made 
upon Miss Lizzie, Sabin possessed that quiet, caress- 
ing manner towards women which, in conjunction 
with a handsome oon, ia often irresistibly attrac- 
tive; he was never betrayed into saying a dis: ble 
thing to them; never seemed to exert himself, but al- 
ways pleased, He could look a compliment fur better 
than most young men could utter one; and bis natu- 
ral, unconscions air of superiority rendered all he did 
immensely effective, Besides, he was seldom at the 
pains to be sincere with the sex, having—perhaps in 
consequence of hís t experience—rather a con- 
temptaous opinion of them, Then he rarely talked 

neralitles, and most of his remarks had a apice of 

dividuality, often verging on the confidential. 
Hence Mies Lizzie (on her very best behavior) was de- 
lighted with him ; indeed, there occurred some rivalry 
between her and her mother to attract his regard. To 
the latter be listened with edifying interest, when he 
was not near the sofa or Piano, between which Miss 
Livingston pretty fairly divided the evening; now 
smíling, laughing, and chattering—for she inherited 
no small share of her parent’s volubility—anon singing 
song after song, with apparently inexhaustible facility; 
brilllancy, enjoyment, until the young men won- 
dered both at the strength of her lungs and the ex- 
tent of her memory. Dick, complimenting her, 
asked “whether there was any song which she didn’t 
know?” at which she laughed triumphantly, and 
rattled off afresh with such vigor that some si 
loafers in West Broadway shouted, “hi! hil’ an 
clapped their hands in Spyrectaiinn as if they had 
been atthe theatre. But in reply to Richard's obser- 


vation, Mrs. Livingston, who had as much idea of a 
joke as a codfish, Was kind enough to enumerate sev- 
eral ditties with which her daughter was unac- 


nainted; and also to volunteer one herself, entitled 
TMy Baby Bo-o-oy" (that was how she pronounced 
v to Mies Lizzie'a accompaniment; at the vocal part 
which performance Paul had much ado to prexerve 
his gravity, though Dick never relaxed & muscle of 
his face, except to smile orden at the conclusion, 
when he politely thanked the lady and handed her to 
her rocking-chair—Lizzle looking round at the trans- 
action with a queer, arch glance in the big, brown eyes 
and bewitching little countenance, She told Paul 
afterwards that it was too bad" of his friend ‘to 
make game of mother, though she did scream like a 
peacock, and that was a fact.” 
The yours man to whom this opinion was confided 
certainly played third party during the evening's en- 
nment; in sporting phrase he was nowhere,“ 
compared with his all-popular friend. However, he 
endured the ladies’ neglect with comparative equa- 
nimity: he had been all day long engaged in writing 
to that friend’s siater, in answer to the letter already 
submitted to the reader; which employment naturally 
involved a stirrin -up of old feelings; and he was, be- 
sides, accustomed to Dick's social successes—indeed 
admired'him in consequence. As for Miss Lizzie's 
legitimate suitor, poor Charley Fox, whose existence 
she chose utterly to ignore for the time being, he was, 
happily for his peace of mind, absent (on a curious 
duty, sometimes exacted by down-town employers 
from their clerks—that of showing a Southern cns- 
tomer nocturnal life in New York), and would hardly 
return home before the small hours of the morning, 
Paul could not help feeling rather guilty towards him 
for having Introduced such a dangerous rival to his 
Ms mistress, especially when he observed her evi- 
dm determination to captivate him, if the prodigal 
splay of her peculiar fascinations could effect. It. 
And though these were of rather à superficial and de- 
3 nature, yet the girl's face nnd animal 
ie rendered them very attractive to Dick Sabin, 
W sa as we have seen heretofore, extremely sus- 
cont e towards beauty, and entertained no very high 
standard of female character, Again, Misa Lizzie had 


e ‘ 
suited Sabin exactly; hence, finding 


a trick of Interlarding her exuberant nonsense with 
odd, abrupt bits of candor, the wilfulness of which 
sounded like originality; and a very little wit, or pre- 
tence of it, goes a great way with the other sex, in 
conjunction with bright eyea, curls, and an able 
person. Richard, therefore, showed himself suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the advances made towards him, 
which Includeil so much familiarity as to more than 
ustify Mrs, Livingston's remonstrances of ‘Lizzie! 

"m surprised at your’ What will Mr. Sabin 
think ?'' —though she only got snubbed by her daugh- 
ter for her pains. Ultimately, indeed, the elder lady 
fell back upon Paul, leaving the others to a tàte-à-téte 
at the plano, and talked to that hapless young man 
eo remorselessly that his nitention soon succumbed, 
and he sat looking at her with no more consclousness 
of what she was srying than the rocking-chair where- 
on she reclined—heing mentally three thousand miles 
away with Kate Sabin in Newman Street. But as he 
maintained the attitude of listening, It did quite as 
well for Mrs. Livingston, who, convinced that she was 
both distingulshing herself and delighting her auditor, 
went on in au interminable dissertation on the differ- 
ence between English and American character, and 
the political, social, and religious aspects of the two 
countries—on which subjects she was an undoubted 
authority, having derived her opinions, on one side, 
from the Britons she had known in her capacity as 
mistress of a boarding-house. 

The striking of twelve by the French clock upon 
the mantel-piece at length puta period to Paul's en- 
durance and his friend's enjoyment; it belng a full 
hour beyond the orthodox time for turning off the gas 
in such establishments, Misa Lizzie accompanied 
the young men to the door, and not only gave both her 
handa to Sabin in parting, but, with a queer little 
parting grimace, lifted one of them to his counte- 
nance, and pulled his mustache—which has been de- 
scribed as long and dependent—a kind of challenge 
responded to so promptly that perhaps it was well 
that Mrs. Livingsto appeared at the parlor door, 
in time to prevent further retaliation. On seeing her 
mother the girl laughed saucily, cried, ‘“Good-night!" 
arid ran up-stairs; whither, after some additional 
leave-taking, that lady and Paul followed, to their re- 
spective bed-rooms, And Richard, with a quickened 
pulse, lit a cigar and walked up-town to his studio and 
sofa-bedatead, thinking of Miss Lizzle and the eyen- 
ing's entertainment by the way. 

Apparently, the latter subject hardly bore the morn- 
ing’s reflection, for when Paul rallied him about it, 
during an afternoon call, and supposed he would be 
eager to revisit Beach Street, his friend surprised him 
by saying that he Intended expressly to abstain from 
so doing, for at least a week or more; adding his rea- 
sons for what he acknowledged was an act of self-de- 


"It won't do,” he said. “That little girl is too 
retty, and too deucedly impulsive altogether. I 
on't want to get entangled in any business of the 
sort, knowing what comes of it, I bave had experi- 
ences, One can see with half an eye that she's a 
thorough-going little coquette, and as wayward and 
wilful as you please, besides being as egotistic as her 
fool of à mother which is saying a great deal. Lam 
not uss enough to think she cares for me—or for any- 
bod use she likes a night's flirtation; but it's 
I intend to stay away at 
least long enough to show that I don't mean any- 
thing. If it hadn't been for—well, that little salute 
in the passage—I shouldn't have minded, But, real- 
Wy. one got on so fast with her that I should expect 
the mother to leave us alone next time, and only re- 
turn to ask whether we'd agreed upon the day, and 
offer her blessing. She looks quite capable of it." 
“Why, she is engaged already," answered Paul— 
e o 


best to pull up in time. 


speaking of cours Miss Livingston—and accord- 
ingly told his friend of Charley Fox, eulogizing him 
as an agreeable fellow, whom Ric! would like, on 


acquaintance. 

“Well, all I can say is, he'd better marry her out of 
hand—and then I don’t envy him," Saying which, 
Dick pumíice-stoned the box-wood block he was oper- 
ating upon, with additional pmo 

"Why?" inquired Paul, thinking of his father's 
Advice and opinion of the same young lady. 

"Why?" echoed Sabin, '"—look at the girl, and 
then ask the question! If ever the devils of perversity 
and self-will possessed anybody, they look out of 
those eyes of hers. No! no! A bewitching little 
creature to talk to, to flirt with, to kles, if she'll let 

ou; but from marriage, Good Lord deliver us! She'd 
enpeck forbearance itself into licking her!" 

“She'll be sure to inquire about you, and expect 
your return. She has reason.” 

“I can’t help it. The evening was very pleasant— 
too pleasant altogether for repetition. ‘Lead us not 
into temptation," I want to keep out of mischief, and 
to avoid doing any. It costs rather more self-denial 
than I am used to to act virtuously, as It is already; 
and so I tell you.” 

And he adhered to his resolution, not going to the 
house for near a fortnight, during which interval the 
wisdom of bis conduct was sufficiently demonstrated 
by the behavior of Miss Lizzie, But, In the first 

ace, Mr. Fox—considerately informed of all that 

occurred, and a good deal that had not, by Mrs. 
Livingston—took Paul to task for bringing ‘that d—d 
handsome friend of his,“ as he called Sabin, to the 
establishment, and thereby impairing the young lady's 
allegiance towards himself, Charley's remonstrances 
were at once whimsical and good-natured, and indi- 
cated an estimate of the girl akin to that of his sup- 


posed rival, only differing in his matrimonial conclu- | 


sions :— 


"] don't blame the fellow," he said. “I should 
have done just the same with another girl, f. I'd got 
the chance; but it's none the pleasanter for that, es- 
pecially when you can’t help yourself. You know 
what ehe is, Gower—jealousy and expoetulation are 


| worthy of the least consideration. 


THE INDEX--OOCT. 16, 1873. 


uite out of tbe question, Shef 
there's arow, I'm po an to stand it forthe. "^4 
and take her, faults all, or the en Present, 
And 1 am fond of the little witch, an — ot, 
her! It’s cursedly humiliatin, 1 1 buf bi 
you, it's not going to last. Only walt till we — 
rled, and then see if the stronger intellect—the — 
rior nature doesn't assert itself, and mould 2 75 
ita wishes, Sir, I tel you that girl shall dure,” 
me—shall worsblp the very ground I walk u ub 
months, She bas capacities in her for lovi ^i 
which I alone am destined to develop—it's a vij 
untrained, extravagant nature, but rich, sir, rich! In 
that hope I put up with her numberless importing 
ces—her infldelities! I know very well eres 
whole raft of sweeps and snobs with whom she firi 
like mad directly my back's turned. I can chat 
them out of their boots face to face—but Cassar was 
stabbed from behind! As for your friend, is he in 
oat anoa her, or oir fooling ?" 

aul, laug „Faid that he thought S, 

serious ideas of aspiring to Miss Lies ne 
though he acknowledged her powers of fascination, 

“Well, I'm glad of that, use be's infernally 
gooti-looking, you know, and has that sir of style 
about him which goes so far with women—the dear 
little, preposterous, delightful sex whose rivilege it 
is to make fools of all of ua! I saw him domin. 
one morning,—one of tbe woodpeckers on the Pore. 
pine pointed him out to mein Ann Street, Introdus 
us if you get an opportunity, before I leave for Balt- 
more, which happens next week, How the flies wil 
be buzzing round my little honey-pot, while I'm 
away, and be i—d to them! One comfort is" —Mr, 
Fox spoke with some confusion of metaphor—"that 
she bas got a sting of her own, and can use it at their 
expense, as well as mine, And another is, that I'm 
hefty on correspondence—can write letters, sir, that'll 
thrill a woman's nature to ita innermost core—satu- 
rate her with sentiment! And Baltimore's not so far 
off, after all—and If she does throw me over, perhaps 
it'll come easier at a distance," With which rather 
contradictory sources of prospective consolation, Mr, 
Fox betook himself to the store down-town. 


When three nights had elapsed without the resp- 
pese of Richard Sabin at the Beach Street boani- 
ng-house, Miss Livingston fulfilled Paul's prediction 
by inquiring the cause of his friend's absence, at ra 
expectantly, then Y mel then with undisguised 
pique and npn Was he not coming?" she asked, 
sharply; e had seemed to apend a pleasant evening 
— hat had Paul been saying to him against her?" 
Startled at the abrupt transition from offended vanity 
to suspicion and insult, confused by the suddennes 
of the attack, at once hurt and sorry and rd 
to retallate, the young man stammered out a deni 
of her ipjurious implication, coupled with the weak 
excuse that Sabin was busy; for which be wa 
justly punished by Miss Lizzie's declaring that me 
didn't care a cent about it anyhow, and so he needn't 
think it; whereupon, and with a muttered remark 
about Englishmen being a pack of conceited foots 
who never knew their own minds for a day together, 
the young lady flounced out of the room, leaving 
Paul considerably disconcerted, Nor did she speak 
to him for some days, but continued in s ftof be 
sulks, of which her legitimate adinirer, Mr, Fox, was 
the principal victim, In hie words, she was ‘'as sav- 
age as a meat-axe" towards Everybody. 

Sabin only laughed when he h what had tan- 


spired, though he was more pleased at it than le 
chose to acknowledge; and pr found it addition- 
ally difficult to keep his resolution, Still he persisted, 


notwithstanding his meeting Miss Lizzie oh Broud- 
way, one afternoon, looking her prettiest, when she 
responded to his polite bow by turning up s 
obseuring her countenance with a blue parasol, 
increasing her pace—a cut direct, which he swore he 
would not accept, but repeat his visit, whenever de 
chose to do so. And this Intention he ed nut " 
— twelfth night after his first appearance in Bec 
tre 


et. 

Perhaps Jt was lucky for his reception that, unlike 
the Sommer occasion, there happened to be several . 
sons beside Miss Livingston and ber mother in the 
boarding-house parlor. These were the two m a 
women before mentioned as inmates of the estab x 
ment, the little bushy-whiskered Londoner, wt ^ 
General who had called on the first night of Pau 
domestication, and since then become à are 
itor, turning out an old flame of the landlady s, 
and a prominent New York politician. In al 
quence, Dick was enabled almost to ignore the . — 
rudeneas of Miss Lizzie; who, in reply to his x 
tion, just atared at him, conveying inta ihe up J 
eyes a singularly unpleasant expression 0 E, 
and deflance; and, without answering one wor’, 
on chattering to the Londoner. Sabin, however, — 
sufficient self-control to betray no discomporurt — 
continued his compliments to tbe rest of the Ms 
whom Mra, Livingston presented him. pe^ iy 
way, welcomed the offender with much comi — 

robably because he had chagrined her daughter) 
before long, contrived to turn him over to bile Paol 
ladies, In favor of her elderly admirers, ael ‘ato 
engaging the other, the company resolvi 
couples, and the conversation into presto 
observation from the General (who, pe Pe nous) 
hla partner's — —— n» ped oly 
challenged larger sociality, when s 2 
as chatty as pin be desired—only Miss 14 8e 
condescendeil even to look towards S. irte 

lainly made up her mind to repudiate b * 

orth, as a puppy and masculine flirt, who 

kill her ta 
But Dick, on his part, “had resolved to We a 
her own eke first by assurance and — 5 a 
next by interest and tacit solicitation w fe introduce 
consciously imitated Paul's behavior ph ii of 3 mich 
tion to the young lady, though in the face 


more forr le obstacle than mere indifference. 
He was by no means certain of success, perhaps not 


very anxious about it, which counted in his favor; for 


a roquette will always resent unconcern, thereby 
evincing one form of interest, which may bo skillfully 
transmuted into another; and any individual who, in 
auch a case, can persist. in acting as if quite at his 
ease will be pretty sure of having the advantage in 
tbe long run, unless—after extrangement—latent, be- 
comes spoken, indignation. Now the wily Richard 
talked with such perfeet good-humor and naturalness 
to all about hini (with one exception) that, without 
making a scene and herself ridiculous, besides enlist- 
Ing the sympathies of the company entirely in behalf 
of the enemy, Miss Lizzie could not indulge in any out- 
burst of her decidedly vIxenish temper, notwithstand- 
Ing the strong inclination she felt towards verbally as- 
saniting him; s0 sbe sat, and sulked, and snapped at 
the Londoner, rendering herself so intensely disagree- 
able that be 8 seveded into general conversa- 
tion, More irritated than ever, Miss Livingston be- 
took herself to that grand safety-valve of feminine 
excitement, the piano, and banged out a terrific »ona- 
ta or two, when it became a matter of courtesy, or 
licy, to ask her to sing—which she tartly refused, 
E one of the married ladles obliged the company, 
then the other, then Mrs. Livingston, and then Dick 
Sabin. He had declined or evaded the request on the 
former octasion; now he sang his best, both sentimen- 
tal and comic, playing his own accompaniment, to 
universal applause. Rising at length from the Instru- 
ment, he turned suddenly to Misa Lizzie, and looking 
her full in the face—with perhaps a trifle of appeal in 
his own and in his voice—requested her to succeed 
him. It was a bold experiment, and Dick, for one, 
would not have been much surprised if she had be- 
stowed a vigorous slap upon his earnest countenance, 
and then bounced out of the room. But she did 
nothing of the kind. Making one of her queer, little, 
habitual grimaces, she suddenly complied, slttin, 
down and singing with even more than her usu. 
brilliancy and fascination. After that, It was of no 
use pretending to treat bim with either insolence or 
indilference ; e had conquered, and half au hour's 
talk only completed his triumph, Whether she un- 
ders! his conduct and divined its motive, or was 
infuenced merely by caprice, the girl evidently con- 
doned his offence and received him again into favor, 
though unaccompanied with the familiarity of hereto- 
fore, When he departed—for the evening was pro- 
ductive of nothing demanding further description— 
she took leave of him in the parlor, saying, abruptly: 
“I shan't ask you to call again, but you know your 
way to the house aud cau come if you like!"—which 
Dick rightly interpreted into reconciliation, 
Adi do first rate, this time," he remarked to Paul 
Gower, who walked part of the way home with bim, 
the hour being comparatively early: “the girl has 
more brálns underneath that curly wig of hers than I 
had given her credit for—and more good-nature, too. 
like her for it. I can go there with perfect impuni- 
ty now. 
Pick spoke rather ruefully, as if dissatisfied with 
his own success. Whether he judged correctly, thia 
history must determine. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE QUESTION, 


A CRITICISM OF THE COURT IN THE CABE OP MINA ANTHONY, 


The prindipal point in the controversy has been 
whether or not Judge Hunt was right in adjudgiug 
Miss Anthony guilty of the alleged crime of voting, 
without any voluntary assent on the part of the jury 
impanelled to try her. 

stated in my address that the decision was legal, 
and a most flagrant violation of constitutional right; 
viz, that of trial by jury. My young legal friend 
takes issue with me, and insists that this arbitrary act 
of Judge Hunt is right, and that I am wrong. This 
isa question of such magnitude, and so intimatel 
concerns the personal liberty of the individual, that it 
becomes one of vital importance to every man, wom- 
an, and child throughout this land, H it shocks the 
nerves of my friend T. that I should criticise a Ju 
9f the Supreme Court, so be it. I must leave his 
nerves to tlie r ol time and more 
mature deliberatlon. lieving as I do thut n dear 
friend, aud an American citizen, hus been atricken 
down by a most cruel, arbitrary, and unconstitutional 
act, termed a judicial trial, I shall certainly exercise 
my prerogative as acitizen to speak If I may not vote; 
and that without fear or favor of Mr. T. or of Judge 
Hunt. The time has passed in this country for the 
pe tion of such au outrage, and for placing à 
padlock n our lips, at the risk of being again 

by Mr. T. as exhibiting myself as "utterly 

failing to comprehend the simplest of the legal polnts 
Involved in this not intricate matter." 

I will proceed. And first it is proper that we look 
at our chart and take our bearings, Our chart is the 
oe ied of the United States, It says, Article 3, 

on 2:— 

"The trial of all crimes, except in cases of Im- 
peachinent, shall be by jury." ‘In all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and publie trial by an W jury of State and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed. . . 
And'to have the assistance of counsel for his defence.“ 

The law under which she was tried provides, that 
any person who shall knowingly vote where they may 
not be lawfully entitled to vote, or vote without hav- 
12 3 lawful right to vote, shall be guilty of a crime, 


It appeared on the trial; First—That she was ad- 
vised by one of the oldest and ablest judges in this 
State, Hon. Henry R. Selden, that she had a legal 
right to vote. Second—It append by the evidence of 
h at judge, in the presence of this court and jury, that 

e so advised, and that he gave such advice in good 
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faith, believing that she had such right. Third—It 
also appeared that when she offered to vote, the ques- 
tion whether, ae a woman, she had a right to vote, was 
raised by the inspectors, and considered in her pres- 


cuce, and they decided that she had a right ta vote, | 


aud they received her vote accordingly. 
At the close of the testimony the defendant's coun- 
sel insisted npon the following propositionf First 


That the defendant had a lawful right to vote. Sec | 


oud—That whether she had a lawful right to vote or 
not, if she honestly believed that she had that right, 
aud voted in good faith in that bellef, she was guilty 
of no crime, Third—That when she gave her vote 
she gave it in good faith, believing that It was her 
right to do so, 

The defendant's counsel] insisted that the firat and 
&erond propositions were questions of law, and the 
third and last was & question of fact for the jury to 
determine, and asked leave to address the jury upon 
that question. This the Court declined to grant. The 
Court then instructed the clerk to take the verdict, and 
the clerk anid: “Gentlemen of the jury, hearken to 
the verdict, as the Court hath recorded it; you say you 
find the defendant guilty of the offence ey. veg So 
pay you all.“ No response was made by the jury, 
either by word orsign, They did notconsult together 
in their seats or elsewhere, Neither of them had 
spoken a wonl, nor had they been asked whether they 
agreed upon their verdict, The defendant's counsel 
then asked that the jury be polled; ie., that each ju- 
ror be asked separately and d stinetly whether this was 
hin verdict. 

The Court said: *That cannot be allowed. Gentle- 
men of the jury, you are discharged ;" and they left 
the jury box, 

Now will Mr. T. be kind enough to Inform me at 
what stage of this astounding legal procedure the jury 
trial came in. The Constitution says that, not Judge 
Hunt, not the Circuit Court of the United States, but 
the jury shall try. These twelve men that satin the 
jury box had nothing more to do with Miss Anthony's 
trial than any twelve Le pean sold who may have bap- 
pensa to be present, twelve wooden men had sat 

n their places, the same result would have been 
obtained. There was no concurrence of the jury. 
There was no voluntary assent, It was, “Hearken to 
the verdict as the Court has recorded it;“ not, Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, whatia your verdict?" The trial, 
so far as it may by legal fiction be called a jury trial, 
was a mere sham and pretence, and a most gross and 
palpable violation of the constitutional provision 
above quoted. 

Again, I am told hy lawyers whose opinions I re- 
spect, that the right of the criminal to have the Pr 
“polled” is a long and well-established custom, This 
was denied. In + I am informed by one of the 
best legal minda in this State, that the right was never 
before denied to a party against whom a verdict was 
rendered; and reference can be made, if necessary, to 
a number of cases showing that the right to poll the 
jury is an absolute right in all cases. 

ow the nnawer Mr, T. makes to this is, that the 
act itself constitutes the crime, and it makes no differ- 
ence what the intention of the accused may have been. 
Until my young friend's advent I had supposed that 
intent was the principal Ingredient of crime. From 
the highest to the lowest grade of crime the felonious 
intent has heretofore been the gravamen of the charge, 
But this old-fashioned law, it would seem, has out- 
lived ita day. And my yo friend T. appears as a 
new luminary upon the | horizon. That I ma 
not be charged with misrepresentation, I quote his 
own language: „The legal offence was in the act, 
not in the intentlons accompanying it, as Mrs. Lozler 
seems to imagine. The voting being admitted, the 
only thing the jury could pass upon was admitted ; 
with motives and intentions they had nothing to do.“ 
And this from a jnstice of the peace, I believe. 


Now, I Hambly espa that the Intent which ac- 
companies commission of an act is a very Important 
fact in determining the question of crime, and the 
intent being a fact the jury only can determine that 
fact. And right here I respectfully submit that my 
illustration of the man with the “choice fowls” Is in 
point. The pith of that illustration was thla; that if 
a man honestly believed, though mistaken, that his 
own fowls were in his nelghbor's po and should 
drive them home, he can not convicted of the 
crime of stealing. Why not? Because there Is one 
quality of the crime lacking; viz., the felonious intent 
to steal, But according to the logic of my young 
friend the man gullty of euch a “fowl” proceeding 
should be summarily convicted by the Court upon 
admitting that lie took the fowls; for my friend says, 
„The legal offence was in the act, notin the intention. 
The (ta ing) voting being admitted, the only thing 
the jury could pass upon was admitted; with motives 
and intentions they (f. e., the jury) had nothing to do. 
Blackstone says, in hls Commentaries, referring to 
theft: “The taking and eanying away must be done 
animo furandi ; i.e., with a felonious intent.“ Whata 
blockhead Bisckstone must have been! 

Now among other eminent law writers I quas such 
expressions as the following: ‘Intention 1s a fact.” 
Again: ‘The Intention of the defendant is a question 
for a jury to determine," Again: “The felonious 
uality consists in the intention of the prisoner to de- 
raud the owner." Again: “If s are taken on a 
claim. of right of property in them which the taker 
honestly, though mistakenly, believes he possesses, It 
is no felony.” Again: '"Mistaking another's prope A 
for one's own, Is neither legally nor morally a crime. 
Again: In all cases of larceny, the question whether 
he took them in good faith a claim of right, are 
uestions entirely for the jury, to be determin by 
them upon a view of the particular facts of each case, 

Now let us apply this principle of law to Misa 
Anthony's case, The statute under which she was 
tried says that if she shall knowingly vote without the 
lawful right to vote. then It shall bea crime. The law 
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does not say that if she shall vote without lawful right. 
then It shall be a crime; but if she shall know/nayly 
vote without lawful right, then, and not till then, 
shall it be a crime. Now whether or not she voted 
knowing it to be unlawful, teas a question of fact which 
that jury, and no other tribunal on earth, had the right 
to try. And in determining that question, the jury 
had n right to take into consideration the “good faith 
under à clnim of right" on the part ot Miss Anthony. 
And in support of that positiou, her counsel should 
have been permitted to argue to the jury that the al- 
vice of eminent counsel that whe liad the right, and 
the decision of the inspectors of election, who were 
stint ih a judicial capacity, that she had such right, 
and absence of anything to conceal her sex; and 
the public, open-handed, innocent manner with which 
she performed the act,—stripped the offence of that 
vital ingredient, viz., criminal orfelonious intent; and 
then, upon the rendering of the verdict by the jury, 


| the question of fact would have been finally and con- 


stitutionally determined, 7 

Suppose my legal friend should be living upon the 
border line of New York State and Connecticut. The 
boundary line is in dispute. You are not quite cer- 
tain pon which side of the line you live. The law 

rovides that/you must live In the State one year be- 
ore you can vote. You desire to vote. You cousult 
a civil engineer who has surveyed the line, and some 
good anra who has examined the description, the 
construction of which is in dispute. They both toll 
you that you live in New York State. You present 
yourself to the Inspectors of election, and inform 
them as to your exact residence. They deliberate, 
and decide to receive your vote. Subsequently the 
boundary line has got into the courts, and the courts 
have put their construction upon the disputed point; 
and, lo and behold, you find you were a resident of 
the State of Connecticut at the time you voted. You 
have certainly voted without the lawful right to 
vote;" but wil my young learned friend say that 
under such circumstances you have committed a 
crime? Is not the fact that you voted by a mistake, 
without the intent to commit the offence, and not 
knowing that you were not entitled to vote, a great 
and controlling fact In the determination of your al- 
leged offence? and should not the jury be permitted 
to decide? 

Again, let us suppose that you are in doubt as to 
your age. An election is near at hand. You know 
you are about twenty-one years of You go to 
the old Family Bible, and there find that you were 
barn twenty-one years before the day preceding the 
election, You vote. Subsequently it appears that 
the Blble record was wrong. It turns out that you 
ware born twenty-one years before the da: succeeding 
the election. Are you guilty of a crime? Of cou 
tu ims erp to a p uien of my disputant, 

y friend, in one of hia flippant charges me 
with absurdity. I will not retaliate, bius i more 
in accord with good sense and good breeding that our 
readers should judge of the merits of the ent. 
I feel, therefore, that the action of Jud unt, in 
not t the question of fact as to intent to be 
considered by the jury, was a violation of one of the 
most sacred rights handed down to us by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. From the days of King John, 
the right of trial by jury has been guarded as one of 
the most sacred rights of the citizen. For a violation 
of this right, the early colonists emphatically proteat- 
ed in the Declaration of Independence; and, in the 
l of that instrument, slightly altered, 1 ar- 
raign Ward Hunt as "a judge whose character is 
marked by an act which may define a tyrant, and who 
{a unfit to be the judge of a free people." Mrs. C. 5. 
Lozier, in the Yonkers Statesman. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 16, 1873. 
NOTICE. i : 
On sad after September 1, the publication office 
of Tux INDEX will be at No, 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass." 
Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice, 
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GLIMPSES. 


Pros IX. has declared, in a special exhortation to 
the South American Bishops, that “in America, as 
elsewhere, the Freemasons are excommunicated and 
anathematized.“ 

GERMAN LIBERALS should subscribe for Der Ref- 
ormator, a live and free weekly, published at Adrian, 
Michigan, by Measra, C. Lohmann & Son. It advo- 
cates the same cause as THE INDEX, and merits a 
hearty support. 

AcconprxG To Rev. A. Decoppet, of Paris, a dele- 
gate to the Evangelical Alliance, there are only about 
800,000 “Protestanta” in France; that is, Protestant 
Christians. There are many there who "protest" 
against Romaniam, but are not included in this count. 

Sam THE Queen of Holland to M, Thiers: ‘The 
Papacy is à bad thing." Les, your majesty,” re- 
plied the ex-president of France, it is; all who inter- 
fere with it are sure to perish." He forgot to add 
that all who don't interfere with it are equally sure to 
perish. 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray recently gave a lecture on 
the “Civilized Heathen,” which is a most powerful 
argument against Foreign Missions," He showed 
that in many respects the “heathen” are far more 
civilized than the Christiana who would convert tnem. 
How long will it be before Mr. Murray comes into 
collision with his own church? 

A MEMDER of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion whois opposed to furnishing “amusements” in 
the Association's rooms declares that “there [s amuse- 
ment enough In the Gospel of Jesus Christ." It must 
be confessed that the sayings and doings of Young 
Christians, if they correctly expound his Gospel, 
bring to light some very amusing features of It, 

Tue CarnmoLic Bishops of Brazil are waging re- 
lentless wur against the Freemasons. The same thing 
is done by a body of zealous Protestanta in this coun- 
try who think the Catholics a trifle worse than the 
Freemasons themselves. What is the matter? If 
Catholics and Protestants both fight the same enemy, 
are they not allies? Oris it a three-cornered duel ? 

AT Mr. BRADLAUGH’a lecture In Steinway Hall, 
New York, a Mr, Brindloy, of England, a member of 
the Evangelical Alllance, rose and called him a 
"lar," A cool reply extinguished him. “Let him 
proceed,” said Mr. Bradlaugh; che representa the 
aristocracy.” What aristocracy? We do not know 
his social position at home; but as an “Evangelical” 
he certainly does represent the religious aristocracy of 
Christendom. 

Present Wootsey, at the opening session of 
the Evangelical Alliance, succinctly and vigorously 
expressed the central object of the gathering. “The 
present age," he said, “calls preéminently for union; 
for the assaults upon Christianity are especially formi- 
dable. Then, while each of us values his own special 
form of worship more than others, we should all make 
but one regiment of the army of Christ, to march in a 
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struction of free thought. 

A TEACHER, explaining to his pupils the meaning 
of the word identity,“ said that different parts of a 
thing might be changed or replaced without destroy- 
ing its identity. One of the scholars inquired wheth- 
er his jackknife would be the same knife, if he broke 


the blade and had a new one put in. ''Yes, it 
would.” “Would it still be the same knife, if I broke 
the handle afterwards, and had another put in its 
stead?” ‘‘Ye-es.’" Well, supposing I then had the 
old blade and the old handle repaired and put togeth- 
er, what knife would that be?" No answer is re- 
corded, We are reminded of this story by the at- 
tempt of the Evangelical Alliance to re-unite the sects 
which split off at various times from the Christian 
Church. Perhaps the discarded blade and discarded 
handle will make a knife after a fashion; but what 
knife is it? 


“THE GREAT DANGER of our Christianity," says 
the Boston Globe, is not from the devotees of science, 
but from the devotees of mammon. We trust that 
the Evangelical Alliance will recognize this central 
fact. Infidelity would disappear before any real fidel- 
ity on their part to the teachings of their Master.” 
What twaddle! The Alliance are not such fools as 
the Globe would have them be. They know well 
enough that they cannot put rationalism to sleep with 
any such “soothing syrup" as the Globe prescribes. 
They must either refute *'Infidelity" or erterminate it. 
Tt is not caused by the personal wickednesa of Chris- 
tians, but by the intrinsic untruth of Christianity, as 
exposed by modern science, Look to your logic, gen- 
tlemen champions of the faith, as well aa your morals, 
or you will make yourselves ridiculous. Youcan nev- 
er conquer rationalism by being better boys," but 
only by being better reasoners. 


FROM AN EXCHANGE we gather some interesting 
information concerning the Young Men's Christian 
Associations. They are stronger and more flourisli- 
Ing than ever before, numbering more than 900 As- 
sociations, and enrolling in their membership more 
than 150,000 young men. Their libraries are increas- 
ing; their treasuries are well supplied ; theirdebts are 
diminishing; their buildings are multiplying; their 
activity ia great. Thirty-eight of these Associations 
own buildings worth $1,014,450; forty-three have 
buildings worth more than $10,000 each, and aggre- 
gating more than $447,000. Of these the costliest is in 
New York, worth $500,000; Philadeiphia has built 
one worth $300,000; while Boston is to build one 
worth $150,000. In Washington, $200,000 are simi- 
larly invested, and in San Francisco $100,000. New- 
ark, N. J., Montreal, Poughkeepsie, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Toronto, St. John, N. B.,and German- 
town, Pa., have each a building worth from $35,000 
to 880,000. 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE was formed in Lon- 
don in 1846. It has held five conferences previous 
to the present gathering at New York, the last being 
at Amsterdam in 1867. The following nine proposi- 
tions constitute its platform, which It would be simply 
absurd, or worse, for any Unitarian or Universallat 
to pretend to accept: 


“1, The divine Inspiration, authority, and zufflelen- 
cy of the Hol quer 

“2, The rigat an duty of private judgment in the 
Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

"8, The unity of the Godbead and the trinity of 
the persons therein, 

"4. The utter depravity of human nature in con- 
sequence of the fall, 

'5. The incarnation of tbe Son of God, hls work 
of atonemént for the sins of mankind, and his medi- 
atorial intercession and sy. 

“6, The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

J. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion 
and sanctification of the sinner. 

“8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the body, the judgment of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the 
righteons, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

“9. The divine institution of the Christian minis- 
try, and the obligation and perpetuity of the ordi- 
nances of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

"It belng, however, distinctly declared that this 
brief summary is not to be regarded in any formal or 
ecclesiastical sense as a creed or confession, nor the 
Adoption of it ag involving an assumption of the right 
nuthoritatively to deflne the limits of Christian broth- 
erhood, but simply as an indication of the class of 
persons whom it is desirable to embrace within the 
Alliance." 


When the Independent urges that Universalists 
should be included in a body which expressly, though 
informally, declares its belief in endless punishment, 
It exhibits in a melancholy degree the demoralizatlon 
produced by trying to ride the two horses of Ortho- 
doxy and Rationalism at the same time. 


On the evenings of March 10 and 11, 1870, one of 
the most remarkable debates on record was held ln 
the New Hall of Science, 142 Old Street, City Road 
London. The disputants were Mr, George dies 
Holyoake, editor of the Reasoner, and Mr. [t 
Bradlaugh, editor of the National Reformer,—Mr. 
Austin Holyoake, brother of the former, being * the 
chalr. Bath of the disputante were distinguished rep- 
resentative men of English “Secularism,” so called 
a word first selected by Mr. Holyoake himself cin 
the year 1852 to designate the most extreme school of 
English radicalism, The subject of discussion was 
the question whether the principles of Secularien 
necessarily include Atheism, Singularly eno 
both men were not only Secularists but also Atheists, 
though espousing somewhat different types of Athe- 
ism. Mr, Holyonke was an Atheist in the sense of 
not being satisfied with the current proofs of Theitm; 
the whole spirit and tenor of his thought was affirm. 


- ative rather than negative; and he inclined to empha 


size the positive truths of knowledge rather than the 
interrogations of doubt or the denials of disbelief 
Mr. Bradlaugh was an Atheist in the sense of being 
aatisfled with his own disproofs of Theism he consid- 
ered the non-existence of God a settled fact of reason; 
and he inclined to begin with this fact as the first step 
of all thorough-going reform. The speeches of each 
were characterized by the same tone of intense con- 
viction, and by equal evidences of strong and original 
thought. Altogether, it was one of the most notable 
discussions ever carried on before a public audience, 
Without attempting to give even an outline of it, the 
presence of Mr, Bradlaugh in the United States at 
the present time prompts us to touch briefly on one or 
two of its leading points. 

As expounded by Mr. Holyoake, "Secularism" was 
originally proposed as **à new name for a new formof 
free thought, in which we would deal with the agree 
ments at which free thinkers had arrived, maintaining 
those propositions about which we have agreed in 
common, and which were perfectly independent of 
Atheism or Theism." More specifically: “If you de 
sire a brief summary, which may be given in a few 
words, of ‘what th¢ principlés to which I have ad- 
verted point to, so far as meets the object of this dis 
cussion, I would state them thus:—1, Secularism 
maintains the sufficlency of secular reason for guid- 
ance in human duties. 2. The adequacy of the 
Utilitarian rule which makes the good of others the 
law of duty. 3, That the duty nearest at hand and 
most reliable in results is the use of material means, 
tempered by human sympathy, for the attainment of 
social improvement. 4, The sinlessness of welin- 
formed sincerity. 5. That the sign and condition of 
such sincerity are free thought, expository speech, 
the practice of personal conviction within the limits 
of neither outraging nor harming others," And again: 
“I am here to maintain that neither the existence of 
God nor the non-existence of God, neither the mor 
tality nor the immortality of the soul—that none of 
these doctrines are in any way necessary—that they 
are separate and independent from these Secular 
tenets.” 

Yetin this very debate he quotes, ns still holding 
to it, the following passage from his Limits of Athe- 
um: ‘Affirmative Atheism of the Intellect in x proud, 
honeat, intrepid, self-respecting attitude of the mind. 
The Negative Athelsm of mere ignorance, of insensi- 
billty, of lust and gluttony and drunkenness, of ego- 
tiem or vanity, whose talk Is outrage, and whose spirit 
le blasphemy,—this is the gross negation of God 
which superstition begeta in ite slavery, and nurtures 
by its terrors, These species of Atheism I recognize 
only to disown and denounce them. Of these the 
priest is the author who preaches the natural corrup- 
tion of the human heart, who inculcates the gullt of 
free thought, the distrust of reason, and despair of 
self-reliant progress. Utterly different from, this U 
the Atheism of reflection, which seeks for conclusive 
evidence, which listens reverentially for the voice of 
God, which weighs carefully the teachings of 4 
thoughtful Theiam, but refuses to recognize the off- 
cious, Incoherent babblement of intolerant or pe 
sumptuous men." Once more, he said: "I think the 
Thelst assumes an infinite knowledge when he says 
he knows there is a God. I think he who says that 

acity for know- 
ons is impossible betrays an equal capacity 
ing everything." ^ 

in reply, Mr. Bradlaugh, quoting with 1 
some earlier ntterances of his opponent 5^ al laws 
Secularism is “going to teach men ‘the physic 13 
on which health depends; the moral laws on hiss 
happiness depends; the intellectual laws * 
knowledge depends; the social and political In 
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which prosperity and advancement depend; the 
economic laws on which wealth depends.“ Now to 
do this, you must challenge the theological doctrine 
that God regulates health. . . . So that, in fact, before 
you can be a Secularist to take the position Mr. 
Holyoake takes, you must reject all supernatural 
supervision, reject all Theistic control; and if that is 
not in reality and fact being an Atheist, then 1 con- 
fess I have yet to learn the meaning of worda.” 
“The word Atheist does mean to be without God, but 
it doea not mean to be without morality. To me 
every idem of God is such that, as a Secularist, I am 
bound to deny." Again: "Although at present it 
may be perfectly true that all men who are Secularists 
are not yet Atheists, I put it to you as perfectly true 
that In my opinion the logical consequence of Secu- 
larism must be that the man gets to Atheism, if he 
has brains enough to comprehend... . The whole 
basis of our Secular cause is in direct ignoring and 
denial of the possibility of any such [future] state of 
existence at all.“ ‘I say you cannot get your lesson 
of morality without Atheism. ... You cannot have a 
scheme of morality without Atheism. . . . I think the 
Secularixt is one who has learned enough of the ‘how’ 
of his existence to know that, ínstead of death being 
a last venture on an untried existence, it is an entire 
cessation of his individual existence. This is the 
broad ground I take. I hold that tha logical conse- 
quence of Secularism is the,denlal, the absolute de- 
nial, of a Providence.“ Once more: It the position 
of the theologian is to be taken—if you are to admit 
his proposition of the infinite power, the infinite wis- 
dom, the infinite kindness, and goodness, and constant 
interference of God, you at once get a fatal barrier in 
the way of all your Secular work.'" 

Such was the tenor of this extraordinary discus- 
aion,—fuch the opinions and spirit of these able and 
transparently sincere men, To despise such Athoism, 
or such Atheists, is to convict oneself of infinite ar 
rogance, self-righteousness, and self-conceit, The 
only comments on this debate we have at present to 
offer are briefly these: 

1, That the God denied seems throughout to be the 
God of Christian supernaturalism or intultionalism 
rather than the God of comprehensive and scientific 
naturalism. 

2, That the religion“ which cannot find respect, 
sympathy, and fellowship for such Atheists as men 
is precisely the religion which the world can most ex- 
cellently and permanently dispense with. 

— — 4 —ͤ — — 


A LETTER FROM MR, voxskx. 


To THE EDITOR or TSE INDEX: 

Sir; — Your own editorial note at the foot of Mr. 
Samuel R. Honey's letter about the title of Rev- 
erend," In TRE INDEX of September 4, renders any 
explanation on my part nearly superfiuous. 

For the sake of the “weak brethren," if I may 
good-naturedly so designate such serupnlous people ns 
Mr, Honey, let me inform him that I have not as- 
nimed the title of "Reverend" at all. It is a title con- 
ferred on me by the State; and I have some very good 
reasons for retaining it. Among other reasons, it is 
because It marks my real position as a citizen lu the 
tyes of the law; namely, that I am a clergyman, and 
intend to remain a clergyman, of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


It is, perhaps, not known in America that à man 
tan only retire from this position by a voluntary legal 
process, and can only be deprived of it by law, on 
conviction of gross immorality. 

On the occasion of my own condemnation by the 
Privy Council in 1871, numbers of ignorant persons 
made the mistake of supposing that I had been un- 
frocked;"" Le., degraded from being a clergyman,— 
whereas I was only deprived of my income and office 
as Vicar of Healaugh, It is, therefore, of some im- 
portance, as evidence of a fact, that I should retain 
my legal status and title, 

Moreover, although the position of a clergyman has 
some drawbacks, disqualifying him for a seat in Par- 
liament, and debarring him from earning his bread at 
the English bar, or by commerce, yet there are certain 
other advantages and privileges belonging to the posi- 
tion which 1 am not at all inclined to give up. In 
addition to these reasons, I retain my position asa 
clergyman of the Church of England, in order to 
mark my determination not to join any other religious 
denomination, with which I might otherwise have 
been identified against my will. 

The fate of the Church of England is not yet 
sealed, and may be very different from what ber wisest 
and most severe critics anticipate. At present en- 
slaved by Parllament, Parliament can release her at 
Will, It is quite on the card that all dogmas will be 


abolished. In case of such an event, I should greatly 
bewail my desertion of my present rights. 

Let me only odd my hearty sympathy with Mr. 
Honey in his detestation of all priestly or clerical as- 
sumptions, But I hope the age is past In which it 
would be possible to confound the use of title con- 
ferred by the State with the long-exposed pretensions 
of ecclesiastical or sacerdotal authority, As Mr. 
Conway's position is entirely different from mine, I 
leave him to speak for himself. Meanwhile, I may 
say that in this conntry Mr. Conway never assumes the 
title of “Reverend.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES VoY8EY. 
Campen House, Dulwich, S. E., Sept. 22, 1873, 
——————— 
A LETTER FHOM MB. JOHNSON. 


We are very glad to have the privilege of publish- 
ing the following letter:— 

SALEM, Oct. 5, 1873. 

My DEAR Mn. Annor,—I appreciate your candor 
1n asking to be set right, If your notice of the essay 
read by me at the last meeting of the Free Religious 
Association misinterprets the definition of Religion 
therein proposed. But I shall hardly undertake the 
task; for, though your reading is certainly somewhat 
wide of my intent, I doubt if I can make the language 
plainer than as it now stands, A clear and careful 
statement is seldom, or never, helped by attempts at 
paraphrase or explanation. It should take its chances 
at recognition. Doubtless it is Inevitable that the 
common mother-tongue be rendered by every reader, 
spite of all notes and interlinears, into the dialect of 
hie own special experience, 

The reference made in the essay to your thesis, that 
Religion is the effort of man to perfect himself, was, 
however, so alight and incidental that it seems but 
just to give you some further account of what was 
meant by it. 

My criticism, you will recollect, was to the effect, 
not that the statement implied, of necessity, n narrow 
or one-sided belief on your part, but that it was inade- 
quate as a formal definition of Religion. (I do uot 
In fact pretend that any definition is not more or less 
ec.) To this, aa to all similar formulas, in which the 
only term recognized Is “Man,” I was careful to con- 
cede the largest margin for possible expansion of the 
meaning of that term beyond its ordinary use; leaving 
also an analogous margin to other formulas of an 
opposite tenor, in their use of the correlative term 
"God," There might well be, in the former case, I 
allowed, an intention on the definer’s part, although 
unexpressed, to include within the idea of the Human 
that of a divine inberence or manifestation of the 
Infinite, But this ideal completeness ia surely not 
suggested, even If it is not denied, in the description 
of man's highest relations as an effort, of his Imper- 
fection to arrive at perfection by its own powers alone. 
Here the forces relied on as creative of growth start 
from the lowest stages of it, and nothing higher or 
broader than each stage of attainment, as It arrives, 
enters In explanation of what it now is, or as ground 
of what it is to become. The less accounts for the 
greater, while the greater is needless to the leas. 

Now whatever latitude we may here have reason to 
accord to the definer’s own conception of Man, the 
real question is whether the elementa thus defined as 
imperfect give sufficient account of that upward at- 
traction to the Unseen and Unknown, that sense of 
indefinite possibilities, that advancing moral and 
spiritual ideal, which Religion, if it means anything, 
affirms. Must there not be a form of polarity,—a 
mutual relation between the seeker for perfection and 
the Perfect itself, whose harmony it is that makes 
obedience and liberty to be one and the same? And 
if 30, should not both realities be diatinctly recognized 
in our definition? In other words, can Religion be 
fairly presented by what I have called unipolar for- 
mulas? 

It is true that the reality of the Perfect may not be 
distinctly rejected in these formulas, In a very im- 
portant sense, it cannot, in any case, be quite excluded 
by them, Perfect and Imperfect are correlative, and 
the very statement of the one implies the other. But 
thie very necessity makes the matter worse; since 
what the unipolar definition, thus limited in its nega- 
tive consequences, succeeds in doing is simply to 
cause man’s relation to the Perfect to be regarded ss à 
purely external ona; as of a force self-moved towards 
it, And so we should approach new gulfs in that 
fictitious antithesis between God and Man which vitl- 
ates theology, and runs out one way into superstitious 
personalities, and the other way into blind negations, 

I would, therefore, make Religion centre in an ele- 
ment which, far from perpetuating old distinctions of 


this nature, must represent an essential unity of Finite 
and Infinite, The common term for all intelligence 
is Mind. Itself the substance of all such relations as 
belong to religious sentiment, conviction, or action, it 
Includes both sides, and calis for no other pole exter- 
nal to itself. 

So far from belleving the “express mention of God 
necessary to the definition of religion," I require 
neither of the terms, God or Man, for that purpose, 
but prefer to employ, In place of words ever apt to be 
used sa mutually exclusive or limitary, a broader and 
more distinctly inclusive one; namely, Mind. Hence 
the statement that “Religion is the natural attraction 
of Mind as finite to Mind as Infinite:” a statement, 
however, for which I certainly do not clalm anything 
more than approximation to the truth; and I am 
thankful for all snggestions which may improve it. 

That such essential unity of the Finite and Infinite, 
or their constant mutual implication in the movement 
of religion, would prove them ‘‘indistinguishable” in 
any sense that makes a polarity within their whole- 
ness imposaible,—is, to me, in no sense apparent, 
Not a branch of physical science but ia full of sym- 
bols of this necessity of polar relations within every 
unit of positive force, To expel them from religion 
is to exclude religion from the sphere of science. In 
the realm of ideal purpose, they appear under a form 
correspondent to the grandeur of the aim. Inex- 
haustible resources implied on the one hand, and free 
aspiration on the other, in a unity which can never 
be essentlally dissolved, nor mechanically divided,— 
are alike indispensable as grounds and guarantees of 
progress. 

Whether this definition “derives religion from re- 
ligare" (to bind or fasten again), or from some other 
word, or whether it more resembles the “Old Catho- 
lic," or the new Positivist statements of belief,—is, to 
me, immaterial, But it is not easy to see how there can 
be any more religation in an upward attraction pro- 
ceeding from infinite light and law, than In depend- 
ence on the efforts of an imperfect being to perfect 
himself for all power to ascend the stepa of growth, 
Effort is, of course, essential in either case; though 
the spontaneities of natural attraction are certainly 
as real an element of religion as any form of effort. 
But do the invitations of free apace, and boundless 
living atmosphere ever opening before the soul, inti- 
mate bondage, that we should seek the sense of liber- 
ty solely In some upward push or self-originated boost 
of force from inferior stages of our life? Ido not, of 
course, say that your definition necessarily involves 
this, and I know that you do not yourwelf believe in 
such Inverted methods; but I would prefer avoiding a 
mode of definition which naturally suggesta them, 

My own definition, on the other hand, fails, you 
think, in not covering the cases of the materialists 
and atheists, to whom ‘tbe Infinite" is a term with- 
out meaning; classes to whose Interest you have (per- 
hups somewhat excessively) conformed in the phrase- 
ology of yourown, But the purpose of a definition 
is to be true, and adequate to the subject defined; not 
to cover every possible shade of opinion and bellef. 
The classes referred to would, doubtless, be the last to 
concur in your objections, or, in fact, to accept any 
definition of religion as accurate, which should make 
that hated term include themselves, And as we have 
no dictionary authorized to settle the meaning of doc- 
trinal terms, so no formulas can escape being inter- 
preted by prejudices either in behalf of, or against, 
the words they seek to define. 

The question whether a man admits that be be- 
lieves in the Infinite, or not, is one thing: whether, 
as observers, we discover in his conduct that by such 
{deal faith he ls unconsciously stirred and fed, even 
while denying it, is quite another, and a point of far 
greater moment. And if, judging in this broad way, 
I should affirm that I find no one destitute of the re- 
ligious element, my definition of religion is, so far as 
I can see, quite competent to cover even the uni- 
versal position. As for conforming our use of terms 
to the purpose of covering all meanings that may be 
given them by all classes of minds, I doubt if we shall 
find It conducive either to just definition, or to better 
mutual understanding. 

One word more. I have stated that among my rea- 
sons for preferring Mind to Mam, as centre of the 
religious ideal, is this: that while Man,“ especially 
when distinctly defined as Imperfect, requires (for 
completeness of statement) that God should be im- 
piled as correlative idea, while yet representing God 
as in a more or less external relution to the whole 
sense and experience of religion, the perfect having 
no other recognition than as an effort of the imper- 
fect,—Mind, on the contrary, naturally includea both 
poles under one conception; perfect and imperfect 
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alike lying within its nll-embracing unity. *'Self-per- 
fecing Man," and “self-perfecting Mind," do not 
therefore express precisely the same idea, as defini- 
tions of religion; uud If obliged to choose hetween 
them, I should certainly select the latter form. 

Ido not overlook your suggestion that Mind also is 
inadequate as a centre of unity; itself also demanding 
a correlative pole, whether this be found in matter, or 
reside in some substance as yet to us unknown, The 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious” well deserves to be 
studied. An ultimate ground of all things, whereof 
what we now call conseionsness can afford but slight 
conception, belongs to the idea! of modern science 
and faith. But all tliis involvei no negation of mind 
in the largest sense. No such ultimate ground Is con- 
ceivable for man except in forms and terms provided 
by intelligence: not the intelligence of Man distinc- 
tively, as not-God ; nor intelligence as confined to his 
sense of self-originated force,—but the intelligence of 
Mind, as the unity of "*oversoul" with inward pur- 
pose and power. And It is in this sense that, what- 
ever he believes or knows, whether as matter or any 
other form of being, is, in its ultimate, and can only 
be, a revelation in, and by. thought, Of religion in 
special, it would seem manifest that it at least cannot 
be cenceived as ever existing, apart from the convic- 
tions and aspirations of mind. 


Cordially yours, SAMUEI. JOHNSON. 


Every reader interested in the very important en- 
deavor to make clear and just our modern conception 
of Religion, as a great fact of human life, will join 
with us in thanking Mr. Johnson for the above letter. 
It is of no small moment to weigh well the words to 
be used in suck an endeavor; and the contribution of 
every competent inind towards a finally acceptable 
definition should be gratefully received. 

Without entering on any further discussion of Mr. 
Johnson's definition, we would respectfully inquire 
whether he does not unintentionally belittle ours, 
when he refers to it as "the description of man's 
highest relations as an effort of his imperfection to 
arrive at perfection by ita own powers alone"? Does 

he not think, as we do, that the words italicized by us 
indicate a limitation gratuitously and incorrectly read 
into our definition, and not properly inferable from 
it? The effort.“ surely, may be either **by its own 
powers," or by other and higher powera: the definition 
criticised fmplies the latter just as much as the for- 
mer, and leaves thé question between them open. 
The fact of the “efort” Is the essential fact of Relig- 
ion; the explanation of this fact, whether by the “Fi- 
nite," or by the “Infinite,” is a matter of speculation 
on which thinkers are not agreed. The difference 
between our two ilefinitions is not, therefore, exactly 
as Mr. Johnson conceives it; for hia assumes in terms 
the existente and attractiveness of tlie Infinite Per- 
feet, while ours does not (as he thinks) even verbally 
exclude it, but merely leaves the fact to stand as it 
is, whether or not this fact implies the Infinite Per- 
feet. In our opinion it conduces greatly to clearness 
of thought to separate the definition of a fact from all 
inferences and assumptions whatever, even if they 
are really correct. 
— 

ENaLimn ts nALe German and halt Latin, It 
holds a position among the principal languages now 
used in scientific intercourse very like that which was 
held by French between Latin and several modern 
languages, The discovery of America doubled its tise, 
and the movement of populations in both hemispheres 
fixes Its destiny. Itis now spoken in Great Britain 
by 31 millions, in North America hy 46. in Australia 
and New Zealand by 2 millions—in all, T7 millions of 
people. German is spoken at the present time hy (02 
millfons, French by 40 1-2 millions. Then De Can- 
dolle estimates that, as the population of England 
doubles in fifty years, and that of the United States, 
Australia, &c,, in half that time. the probable num- 
ber of English-spenking people in the year 1070 will 
be 860 millions, when, at their present rate of increase, 
German will be spoken by 124 millions and French by 
69 1-2 millions. Moreover, English is much more 
spoken in Africa and in Southern Asia than all other 

uropean languages pnt together. The language of 
more than three-quarters af Christendom, and of the 
most active and the most reading people, will neces- 
sarily be the one into which all valuable works in 
other tongues will be translated, that in which they 
will have many times more readers than in their origi- 
nals. Already, as our author remarks, German works 
are, largely read by French-speaking per in Euglish 
translations. As this goes on, English must become 
the dominant, if not the universal, language so far as 
science and literature are concerned.— Nation. 

ee, u—-— 

AFTER A RHARP contest, the running of the street 
cars on Sundays was permitted in Philadelphia, with 
the proviso that bells ou tbe horses were to be oinitted. 
770 recently this Ker was observed, but on some 
of the lines the jingling of bells disturbs the devotions 

of the pionsly Inclined, and they are asking that the 
whole business be stopped.— St. Lonis Globe, 


Communications. 
OUTSIDE OR imum nw CHRISTIANITY. 


F. E. Annor: à 

Dear Sir, As Iam one of your later subscribers, 
very likely you have suid much in explanation of your 
position which I have not seen; but as there must be 
many later readers like myself, will you please reply 
to the following considerations ? 

There are three principal reasons, as I understand 
it, why you stand outside of Christianity, neither of 
which, from anything that 1 have seen, appears to 
have validity. 

1. You would be tNDERATOOD. 

Are you understood? Are there not thousands, 
who, seeing your denunciation of Christianity, sup- 
pose yuu to denounce what you do not? There is no 
T'nestioning this, How can you place yourself in op- 
position to that religion which is Love, and to the in- 
fluence of so pure and true a life us that of Jesus, and 
not be misunderstood ? Suppose the records are faulty; 
that Jesus taught some doctrines which you do not 
believe,—yet, according to all accounts that we have, 
he was tlie divinest man, and he taught that religion 
consists In the love and practice of good. He taught 
“the power of a pure soul to achieve all things by the 

wer of purity alone," Theodore Parker says that 
he taught the “absolute religion." Yet you refuse to 
ou make war upon the 
as been several times 


call yourself a Christian, an 
influenze of sucha soul, It 


understood seems to involve the m 
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kinda? Does not H. B. studious! * 

er side of Christianity—its Mer, u d dui- 
hostility to freedom of thought and Speech, ita € x 
ble repugnance to new and democratic deat m. 
disciple of Jesus cannot discriminate in his m Fi 
teachings; but he who is ‘outside’ can, —— 4 
guod, rejecting the bad. All this ought to te = 
stood, even if it is not; and the best way tà 200 5 


ecessity of beins 


j misunderstood ourselves—a minor consideration, — 


demonatrated in my presence that you ore misunder- ` 


stood in your present position. So far as my observa- 
tion extends, you are more 
than you would be if you & inside. I conclude, 
Uierefore, that there is some explanation for your 
course, which I hanve not seen. 

2. You would be EFFICIENT. 

That ls, von would find a platform where all men, 
of all nations and opinions, may meet together for 
religious search and endeavor, But how Is it. possi- 
bli to reach men by standing outside of all that they 


roasly misunderstood . 


have counted sacred, or beautiful, und true? Is not : 


the most effective place to reach men on their own 
ground? What can you do with Catholics by 
aweeping all their convictions and associations away 
in the beginning? Are men readily won by an as- 
sumption of superiority which pe so faras to break 
- all common standing groun 

all, instead of excluding? If you cannot eat soup out 
of the same bowl, may you not ent it at the same 
table? or at least in the same house? Why go so 
far? Is not the essential part of all religions true? 
If man has lived these ages without attaining to any- 
thing worth recognizing, what ground is there for 
hope in the future? This profound separation with 
the past, and assumption of sudden light, seems to 
me to sacritice the sympathy of the very people It is 
desirable to reach, and operate against that efficiency 
which you desire. 

3. You would be RIGHT. 

Independent of effectiveness, and the understand- 
ings of men, you would be right. It is safe to say that 
to be a Christian is to be Christ-like. The gist of hia 
doctrine was that love of God with all the heart, and 
of neighbors as ourselves, was the substance of re- 
ligion. He Illustrated this doctrine by his life. He 
was pure, affectionate, and so devoted to the interests 
of mankind as to die for his convictions, This, ac- 
cording to radical research and ex is. Do you 
teach a different doctrine? If not, la it nt, inthis 
age, and this country where he is sọ tenderly loved, 
and his religion so dear to millions of hearts, to say 
that you are not à Christian ? 

ltseems WRONG to me. The sweetness of your 
own religiun is that very Love which Jesus ht 
as religion, and which is fairly called Christianity, 
If he believed in endless pain, and the approaching 
jwigment,—ideas common to his countrymen,—this 
circuinstance should not make us less willing to re- 
ceive the substance of his doctrine. Neither this be- 
lief, nor any other Incidental belief, can justly be 
held up before men to conceal his beautiful life, and 
those sentences which contain the substance. RIOBT 
diede fair treatment, even of the son of Joseph 
an a 

Iu Nature we have the new, but always growing 
out of the old, and closely related to it, e have this 
in history, We are likely always to have it. Not at 


one bound does one ascend Mont Blanc, nor will the 


world so ascend—can I say Mount Zion? When, 
therefore, you cut off the old with one swing of the 
Axe, or cut itso nearly off, you weaken hope of the 
new. lam myself a radical—have been squeezed— 
but from my stand-point you are injuring radicalism 
in religion, And hence I would like such an answer 
to these queries as will help me to more sympathy 
with your course. H, B. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


[The impossibility of finding room in Tue INDEX 
for all the excellent articles we have received must be 
our apology for delaying publication of the above, and 
other communications like it. We respect the spirit 
of this gentle expostulation, and offer a brief reply. 

1, It is true that we wish to be "understood," But 
it is more important to be right; and if we are right, 
it may he necessary to be misunderstood by many. 
We have never denounced all that the word Christl- 
anity ia made to cover, nor all that it properly covers; 
on the contrary, we have denounced only what we 
consider the untrue and the hurtful in it. Love, 
certainly, we could not denounce, But is love all that 
Christianity means in history? Does it not alao mean 


hate, cruelty, persecution, falsehood, evil of many | 


? Why not INCLUDE | 


2, We would gladly be “officiont’? in 

universal brotherhood. But this ond a z 
sible if we failed to point out the higher ground 

which alone universal brotherhood is p ^ 
namely, the ground whence all Special religions ie 
seen to be antagonistic to it. Surely we aaume 19 
personal superiority of any kind; we only point oot 
the superiority of ideas which all should Aspire to pras- 
tise in common life. From the common table of 
HUMANITY wo would gladly eat with All, taking 
cheerfully the lowest seat; but it is better e 


ven 
starve than to sit with those who eat at the table : 


an exclusive and intolerant religion whieh ix inhy. 
mane to all but its own disciples. We would feed on 
a past older than Christianity,—old as man, old as 
God, new as the ever-living present, new beatae 
freedom and truth are new forever, 

3. Yes, gladly would we be “right,” That is the main 
thing. For this reason we cannot &oquiesce in any 
view of Christianity which makes it consist in simple 
love of God and Man. To belleve that ls to be wrong. 
Christianity includes faith in Jesus as the Christ, and 
obedience to him, asif he were in fact “the vay, 
the truth, and the life," No matter whether we am 
understood or not, efficient or uot: to that trath we 
must be true, and so be right. Whoever ean show ws 
that Jesus is indeed the Christ that he claimed to be, 
will convert us heart and soul to Christianity; und 
then our "outside" days will be over. Until then, we 
remain outside of Christianity simply and solely be 
cause we are not a Christian, If this protest put into 
act helps any one to understand what Christianity 
really is, it will not be in vain.—Ep.] 

————— 
ARE PERFECT MEN PERFECT VILLAINS! 


EDITOR INDEX: 

Your definition of religion as “the effort of man to 
perfect bimself," involves me in great embarrass- 
ment. I enclose you a prayer which I composed 
some years ago, and which was published at the solic- 
itation of some of my friends, It has miet the ap 
proval of Jew and Gentile; and, although some have 
objected that it does not ask in Christ’s name, the 
answer has om been that Christ, in the only form 
of prayer which he is said to have given, did not wind 
m with "and this we ask for Christ's sake," yet 
I have no objection, if they think it pe d more 
potency to the prayer, to their adding anything to it 
that they may think proper. In this prayer it is asked 
“that men may attain unto the perfection of their na- 
tures.” To attain he must use effort, and therefore, 
according to Mr. Abbot, he performs a religious act. 
Of course, the only thing be can perfect is his own 
nature; and hence my embarrassment Without dis- 
cussing mooted subjects, there is no question, what- 
ever may be the reason, that our natures greatly vary. 
One man is ambitious, another covetous, another spe- 
ophantic, another Justful, and ao on. And 
qualities or attributes are variously compounded in 
each individual. The perfection of a prize-fighter ls 
not the perfection of a George Fox. Yet, if each 
man is to perfect himself, his notion of perfection 
will be dependent upon his dominant faculties, And 
so while we shall have some few perfectly conscien- 
tious, we shall hare, a we have at peck — 
part perfect villains through greed of gain 188 
power—the lust of power to satisfy the greed of gain; 
and with this, among weaker natures, sycophancy. 
toadyism, and every low and mean attribute mom 
perfected, 55 

Will you please to descend from generals to paue 
lars, and state how this religion is to be appli r 
render it practicable? There seem to be certain «d 
ulties which we should like to sce annihilated; e 
annihilation Is not perfection. R. E. P, 


A PRAYER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


the N of this world may be so settled am 
established u 
ciples, that e vil, maral, ae religious liberty may be 
secured to jes. al 
oppressed of The earth may be enabled to Hi oot 
that they may be placed above want; and yn T 
and disease, and war and pestilence, and p» 
misery mny be banished the earth forever. dissipated 
darkness of error and of superstition may he T 
from every mind, aud that the light of rau e every 
edge, of wisdom, and of learning, may nd to hit 
understanding, That woman may be raise 
position for which thou hast T her; 
avocations — 2 2 fitted for ef A 

n „an at she may rece n " 
8 That the functions for which thus due 
constituted the sexes may be looked upon Yi not olf 
esteem, and respect, and that the pro Tntelligene- 
spring may be under the control of a 
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That all thy peoples may worship thee in spirit and 
y praise 
attain 
rfection of their natures, the fruitlon of 
all those joys and pleasures for which thou hast ren- 
dered them susceptible; and that, passing thelr time 
here in brotherly love, in Peace, quiet, and content- 
are of each other, in the 

study of thy laws, and in the contemplation of the 
universe, resigned and submissive to 
l n» und pass from 
placidly, in the blessed hope of a 
continued existence, through the abundance of thy 
ness and mercy, And these things we ask for 

y creatures’ sakes, for we are thine, and all that 
we have, and possess, and enjoy, are thine, and of 
thy nume forever, for thou 

only art Lo be worshipped and glorified, and unto thee 
is to be ascribed all might, pdwer, majesty, and do- 


in truth; that they may fill the earth with 
as itis already with thy glory; that they ma: 
unto the 


ment, endeavoring the we 

lories of 
thy will, may they reach a ripe old 
hence calmly an 


and from thee; blessed be 


minion, forever and ever, 


[The difficulty of our correspondent seems quite 
gratuitous, in the light of his own "prayer." What 
does he mean by praying that “men may attain unto 
the perfection of their natures" ? That they may be- 
come more “ambitious, covetous, sycophantic, lust- 
ful,” &c,? Of course not. Perfection cannot mean 
merely the development of every diseased tendency 
of human nature, but rather the development of all 


ita tendencies in healthy and natural proportions, 
The former, surely, ia the very idea of imperfection. 


No faculty should be annihilated, but all should be 
regulated; that is, reduced under the rule or law of 
right reason, The perfection of a prize-fighter, for 
instance, would Involve the abandonment of prize- 
fighting and all other brutality, and the cultivation of 
his humane tendencies, Without “descending” from. 
any imagined heights, we venture to suggest that our. 


correspondent give us credit for using the word “per- 
fect” in as rational a sense us he uses the word per- 
fection” in his own prayer,—Ep, } 
———— ee el 
THE JUDICIAL OATH, 

"We demand that the judicia! oath, in the courts, 
and in all other departments of the government, shall 
be abolished; and that simple affirmation, under the 
pains and penalties of perjury, shal! be established in 
ts atead, 


In connection with the above “Demand of Liber- 

alism,” the following extracts from The Pilgrim and 

pear to me aufficiently interesting and 

uoa to merit being placed before the readers 
INDEX :— 


“But it is our system of judicial swearing that has 
struck me as so exceedingly curious, 

"His evidence was essential and satisfactory, but 
the I a who was on the other side rer nearly suc- 
ceeded In rejecting it, and was only foiled by the sin- 
gular wit of the witness. He was reputed to be an 
‘infidel,’ whatever that may be, and on his entering 
the witness-box, the counsel atopped the clerk who 
was about to administer the oath, saying that he 
wished to ask the witness a few questions about his 
religious opinions. 

"The witness observed that when sworn he should 
be most happy to answer any questions about the case 
before the court, but that his opinions concerned no- 
body but himself; they were not evidence, and noth- 
ing he could say unsworn could be evidence; he 
hoped, therefore, his honor, the judge, would save 
him from any irrelevant curiosity. 

"The judge, however, answered—what seemed to 
me a most reasonable appeal—by intimating that it 
was necessary to answer the counsel's questions. 

“Perhaps then,’ sald the witness, I may be in- 
formed if—not being sworn--I am bound to speak 
the Lm " : 

Not legally, said the judge. 

"Witness thanked the Qon and, turning to the 
counsel, sald, Now, then 
what you please, and ril 
t you 

"Seeing that an examination under such circum- 
stances would be a farce, the lawyer requested that 
thé oath might be administered. This done ha again 
commenced ;— 

“Now that you are legally bound to speak the 
truth, I desire to know If you believe in the New Tes- 
tament, on which you have been sworn?” 

“Turning to the judge with an expression of mock 
dam lies, witness said, I pray your honor’s protec- 

on. 


4 
L 


sir, you may just ask me 
endeayor to frame my an- 


‘The judge told him to answer the question. 
But, your honor, it’s not fair. He wants to make 
mé commit myself, because he knows my evidence 
Will tell agalnst him,’ 

rt actly xo,’ said the counsel, blandly smiling. 
., What, asked the judge, do you mean, by mak- 
ing you commit yourself ?' * 

„Why, pour honor, he wants me to disqualify my- 

‘ing sworn as a witness, by acknowledging 

that I beljave In the Divine authority of a book that 
ane eine & positive injunction against swearing at 


"On hearlug thís most unexpected reply, the lawyer 
answered the judge'a inquiring. amile by Wen 
— back In hls seat, and declining to oppose the 

“Does it not seem strange that the very truthful- 
ness which would induce ye he tt acknowledge his 
disbelief should be used to discredit him? 

It seems to me absolutely certain thut a little ad- 
vance in the public Intelligence wil) cause the oath to 
‘be discarded altogether. As an appeal to the supèr- 


a ͤ —— 
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YN it eos da niic nothing, and as a | 

rac migli e ly bind 

bri eir equally ing, and less ob- 
Selected for Taz INDEX by 


Mna. J. R. W. , 
New ORLEANS, Sept. 27, 187: — 


CORRUPTEHS OF YOUTH. 

In the time of Socrates, the priests of the religion 
then and there prevailing taught several notions of a 
very peculiar sort in regard to the Divine character 
EL em 

ey eribed several supernatural na 
various In their relation to, Pt ps action re geste nd, 
but each Divine, and each entitled to honor, rever- 
ence, und obedience; to prayer, aud public acknowl- 
edgment as God, 


these goda often varied very much from what men re- 
garded as rectitnde, justice, and goodness. But the 
priests would not, on this account, admit any abate- 
ment of the claim of these deities to reverence and 
obedience, It was assumed that the goda had a right 
to act aa they pleased, and that men had no right to 
criticise them. : 
Even the chief of these deltles, Jupiter—sometimes 
called “the father of gods and men"—was jealous, 
assionate, and wrathful, unjust, and vindictive, 
is kindness to men was bestowed by favoritism, irre- 
spective of good or evil in their characters, and he 
oomed many, without pity, to endless misery in hell, 
Since Socrates taught the 
God (thus denying, by Imp 
any poing who was unjust and cruel), the priesthood 
combined to accuse him, and caused him to be con- 
demned and executed as a criminal. Strange to say, 
their accusation against Socrates, founded promis 
on this teaching, was that he was “a corrupter of 


youth"! 

We now aee, not aly that Socrates was right, de- 
serving honor instead of punishment for the teachin, 
in question, but that the real corrupters of youth 
were the priests who opposed him, and that such n 
religion as they taught neceasarily tended to, and pro- 
duced, corruption of manners and morals. 

How is it then that we, approving Socrates, and 
condemning those priests, accept and follow other 
priesta who teach, under the name of Christianity, 
aome of the worst of the errors which Socrates con- 
tended nst? 

Our clergy teach, as the Greek priests did, that 
there are several personages, each of whom is to be 
worship as God, 

Our clergy teach, as the Greek priests did, that the 
Divine favor is to be obtained only through blood 
offered in sacriflce. 

Our clergy teach, as the Greek priesta did, that a 
good life does not avail without sacrifivial blood, and 

at this blood will secure acceprance, even to one 
who has led an evil life. 

Our clergy teach, as the Greek priests did, that it is 
a sin to doubt or criticise the legends respecting the 
Divinity, which they present as divinely inspired; aud 
42 ough thelr legends declare, as the Greek ones 


ication, the divinity of 


That God chose a certain nation to enjoy his special | 


favor and protection, and not only left the rest of 
mankind comparatively disregarded, but expressly 
commanded the favored people to assgil and expel, or 


even exterminate by indiscriminate slaughter, some of , 


the other nations, 

That God once commanded a falsehood to be told, 
deliberately deceiving a man expressly to lure him 
to his destruction, 

That He once commanded a father to kill his own 
child, 

That He once begot a son by Intercourse with a 
woman. 


That He is habitually jealous and wrathful, and | 


that He has often spared the guilty, and punished 
the innocent. 

Their only reason for teaching these monstrous 
and incredible things la that it Is ao asserted in one 
or another of the books, often of unknown author- 
ship, which they have agreed to call ‘‘sacred,’’ 

These books, collec! by unknown 
distant , not only make, of themselves, no elaim 
to ness or infallibility, or even unity of design 
or purport, and not only fail altogether of external 
evidence sufficient to establish for them elther unity, 


or satredness, or infallibillity, but the Internal evl- | 


dence galned by comparison of their various parts 


with each other completely disproves the qualities 


claimed for them by the clergy. 

Such examination disproves the unity of the collec- 
tion of writings called “The Bible,“ since the history 
and laws of two different religions have been bound 

er in the volume so named. 
uch examination disproves the aacrednesa of this 
volume, since sundry of its authors attribute limita- 
tion, imperfection, and unworthiness of various kinds 

God. 


to . / 
Such examination disproves the infallibillty of this 
volume, since ae parts often contradict them- 
ives and each other. 
"t the Athenian priests could fairly be called “‘cor- 
rupters of youth" for doing these three things, 
namely,—attributing Imperfection and unworthiness 
to the Deity; rar ge | that He be honored and 
reverenced in spite of these defects and vices; and 
crying out against the teachers of a uer theology 
and religion, as dangerous men,—then the clergy of our 
time, since they unite in doing these same things, are 
truly “‘corrupters of youth,” and of the whole com- 
munity. Their acknowledged service to the commu- 
nity in other ways cannot equal, nor even Ti 
the injury mer do in the regular exercise o 
profession by t 


above named. OnsERVER. 


con- 


i 


i 


' customary, the members of the chure 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
Mr. Aunor:— 

While present not long since at a Methodiat revival, 
and the last. of its series of meetings, in which, as 
were solicited 
to speak of their religious “experiences,” my atten- 


n tion was somewhat excited by hearing one of the 
; leading members make the following remark :— 


usticd and goodness of j 


“Where would we have been if Christ hadn't died P" 

The thought came to me, on hearing this, that, 1f 
Judas could have been present, or had the expression 
been made while It was pone for him to have heard 
it, he too might have said, Where would you be lf I 
hadn't betrayed him?“ and, accepting the expression 
made by this lover of Jesus to the justification of his 
deed, does it not seem natural that he should be jus- 


| tified In being jealous of his share of Orthodox divin- 
è characteristics and the actions attributed to | ity? 


y 

Certainly, here Is, in tho name of Judas, if there 
is any justice in nuch an expression as that made by 
this member of the church, a legitimate call for dues 
of longstanding. lf justice be included in the “blessed 
plan of salvation," it follows, as a matter wholly una- 
votdable, that, if this plan" had been premeditated by 
God, it is to be presumed that He assigned by appoint 
ment the parts to the several actors, who, in ful- 
hess of the time selected, figured most VOR ee i 
To this end Judas performed his mission of betrayal; 
next, the Jewish rabble performed thelra in putting 
Christ to death. To each, then, some credit must at- 
tach Itself for thus having carried out successfully a 
mission, without which the "plan of salvation’? could 
hardly exist. In other words, Christ might bave lived 
to an advanced age, and have died a natural death, 
for which, no thanks from Orthodoxy, 

To those men whose knowledge of God has led 
them to conceive views directly the opposite to those 
of the Church belief, and who cannot, for a moment, 


: think Him to have ever been anything less than infi- 


f 


nitenesa of Love, Justice, and Wisdom, such exult- 
ant and boastful expressions, though made ignorantly 
of what they involve, are the means of ereat ng a dis- 
guat that Is only exceeded by their pity for those who 
make them, 

1 once labored under the impression that the bene- 
fit the human family have received from Christ was 
owing not a little to his having once líred. But if in 
his death mankind have a cause for re jolcing; if in 
his death was fulfilled a part of the "divine plan," by 
endnring which In the sight of his enemies he was 
alone worthy of gratitude, and if on his death so 
much depended, why did not the “divine” pleasure 
manifest itself In the selection of one of less worth 
to the living, and thus vindicate in a measure the 
statement that God is the God of the Ly ? Or, 
better still, if so much depended upon the death of a 
righteous man,—if through the atonement of one 
man the future of man was to be bleased for all eter- 
nity,—why hail not all this taken place before? 

Even a thousand years seem sufficiently long for 
God to have completed his "plans." Why wait three 


: or four thousand years, and, in the meantime, permit 


witold millions of the human race to he cut off by 
denth, for the want of only one person to make good 
the terms of "salvation! ? 

In all that length of time, how many hearts would 
have responded to the praise of God,—how many 
souls would have been gathered In the spiritual har- 
vest, that now are lost In continual death, if we are to 
believe Orthodoxy ! 

To conclude, I sve no ible way of indorsing the 
"blessed plan of salvation," but by electing a yifth 
person in the “Trinity,” In the person of Judus; and 


I would also urge a remembrance of the Jewish 


rabba, Very truly, C, W. NEWTON, 
CASTLETON, ILL. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THEINTS. 
Eniron or THE INDEX: 
Dear Sir,—You take issue with Frederic R. Honey 
when he divides the believers in the existence of a 


; God into “dogmatista” and “‘intuitionalists,” and you 


raons in far 


say there le a third class who belleve in God through 
a process of scientific reseping 
ny I ask you to indicate such a process of reasoning 


, into which "intuition" does not, in some shape, enter. 


An answer to this question may involve you in writ- 
Ing a lengthy article, but it occurs to me that the im- 
portance of the subject well merits it, 


ours, SAMUEL R Honey. 
NEWPORT, R. I., October 2, 1873. 


[Mr. Honey will find in the Index Tract No. 11 an 
answer to hia inquiry, Any criticism of this lecture, 
if of reasonable length, will be welcome to our col- 
umns,—Enp.] 


FATHER HYACINTHE insista on still remaining m 


Catholic, and belleves that he can do so, Protestant- 
| sm is not sufficiently churchly for him. In his fifth 


| 


their , 
e constant inculcation of the doctrines | 


lecture at Geneva he said that for the buildiug of u 
reformed Catholic church there were three plans: 
“The first would reconstitute it on the basis of simple 
Deism, This he rejected, because Deism was only a 
philosophy, and not a religion. The second was to 
accept Protestantism as a solution of the problem; 
but Protestantism had not preserved enough of the 
church. For him more symbols were necessary. He 
wanted the chain of efficacious sacraments, embrac- 
ing the whole life of man from baptiam to extreme 
unction; he wanted a historical hierarchy and a viai- 
ble centre of unity, such ns is now at Rome, but 
might be elsewhere in the future." It remains to be 
seen If this scheme of church reorganization is 
feasible. 
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Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


August 8, 1872, 1 contracted for the two 
—1 advertising pages of THE INDEX for the 
current your. “No advertisements objeo- 
tlonable to the editor to be taken,” 


to 
SA RB „80 Dey St., New York, 


improper advertisements, no advertise- 
—— of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ment! known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into Tu 
Index. All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to run their time, 
No cuts admitted. 7 

Tur Inpex muat 1 d mapas 
for any statement made vertisers. 

à FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 
ToLED^ O., June 21, 1873. 


^ THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Francis E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
54 pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent “LINDEX troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to tbe atockholders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting, 
Juno 7, 1878. It is hoped that every one who 
hes read the statements of the other slde will 
in fairness read this also. Price, post-paid, 
25 cents, Addreas the Author, No, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 


‘or 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, win be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of Tb CENTE. 


The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," l4 out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. But 
it is intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra charge as 
soon as reprinted, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 wil! ba published Sept. lat. 

It contains full proceedings of the meoting, In- 
cluding Essäya by Samuel Johnson on "FREZ- 
DOM IX RELIOION," and by Joho Welas on "EE- 
LiGiON IN FREEDOM," Speeches by O. B. Frotb- 
ingham, W.C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 
W. Higginson, 8. Longfellow, J. 8. Thomson, F. 
E. Abbot, Lacrotia Mott, and the Annual Report 
of the Execntive Committee, 

Price, 35 cents & copy; in packages of four 
or more, 25 cents esch. It can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the undersignad at New Bedford, Muss., 
or, In Boston, of A. Williama & Co., and at Lor- 


ing's. Wu. J. Porren; Bec. F. R. 4. 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
* c or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

W. J. POTTER, + 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 

Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on recelpt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 
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BorgNCE, MORALI, FREE THOUGHT, FEEE 
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INDEX TRACTS. 


No. t.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 


Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations" 
and "Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, autbor of "The Origin of Spe- 
cien," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- | sho; 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 


quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read /TBUTHS FOR TRE TIMES,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


— 


No. 1—Fenr of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
actar of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that aro wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price b cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 3:— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4,.—Christian Propagandism, by F- 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figurss, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 81.00, 


No. 5,— God in the Constitution, d by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coplen $1.00. 


No, 6.— Whe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Gabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$100. 


No. T. —Compulsory Education," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents; 12 copias 60 cents. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of u subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
conta; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous chargc- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed lu the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 00 cents. 


No, 10,—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, sttempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the Idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 13.— Ie Bomanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Twoeasays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 conts; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No.13.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 centa; 12 coples 60 cents, 


No. 14. —A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaelf 
aro Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, Is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 Tazmowr PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass. 


RTLAND SCIENTIFIC MEETING.—Ex- 
tra TRIBUNE No. 10, eight Rares, now ready, 
contains a completo report of the Portland Meet- 
ing of the American Association forthe Advance- 
anent of &efence; illustrated in the samo style as 
the previous extras of The TRIBUNE Series, Ex- 
tra No. 10 will also contain lettere dencribing Dee; 
Dr ng, and the work and diwcove o! 
Comi Price ten cents per 


ition Bertes of Letters will 
d In an Extra, 


lag over fifty Lect! 
P) gravingas, and Credit Mobilier Report, for 
fty conte. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders 
and Carpenters cannot afford to be without, en- 


Detail Cottage aud Consiruc- 
live Architecture. 


Containing seventy-six FULL PLATES, twen 
tes more than before offered in w almilar wor! 
or Ten Dollars. 


PUBLISHED UNDER DIRECTION OF A.J. BICE- 
NELL. 


Bhowing 4 great variety of deal for cornices, 
brackets windows peg Irem doors, pi- 
estas, porches, bay and dormer windows, observ- 
atorlea, towers, chimney-tope, balconies, cano- 
plea, scrolls, gable and a&wed ornamenta, fences, 


staire, newels, architraves, mantels, plaster Hu- 
ish, K., Ko., Including forty-five perapoctiven, 
modern di a for cot- 


elevationa, and plans o 
tages, with details, and eighteen elevations of 
summer houses, villas, seaside cottages and coun- 
try houses, together with fourteen deaf, tor 
street and atore fronts, with inside Aniah for 
stores and banks; also, framing for dwellings, 
barns, exhibition bulldings, roofs, bridges, &c,, 
&c,, making in all a practical book forarchitects, 
builders, carpenters, and all who contemplate 
buflding or remodelling wood, stone or brick 
buildings. One large quarto volume. Bent free 
by mall or express on receipt of price, $10. 


Bickmel's Village Builder 
and Supplement. 


THE VILLAGE BUILDER shows elevations 
and plans for cottages, villas, suburban resi- 
dences, farm-hounes, stables aud carriage- r 
stowe-fronte, achool-houwmea, churches, court- 
houses and a modal jall, Also exterior and Inte- 
rior details for pubife and private building», with 
approved forma for contracts and &peelfidations, 
contalning Ofty-fve pu. drawn to scale, giving 
the atyle and cost of bulldingin different sections 
of the country. Aerieed Edition with three ad- 
ditional platen, showing Inside finish for stores. 
banks and ſushrance offices, and tw» elevations 
and plans for ibw-priced dwellings; also, & vari- 
ty of detalia added to meveral plates. Quarto 
volume, izaued Feb. I. 1472, The SUPPLEMENT 
contains twenty plates, showing elgbteen modern 
and Ucal dee for country aud suburban 
residences of moderate cost, with elevations, 

lana, sections, and a variety of detalla, all drawn 

scale. Also, full set o mpecifications, with 
approved form of contract and estimates of cost. 
two books in one volume. Price $12. 

Parties desiring the N only will be 
supplied, post-paid, on recelpt of $5. 


Architecture. 
Br CUMMINGS AND MILLER. 


A f book on architectural detalls; con- 
taining over one thousand designe and illustra- 
tions showing the manner of constructing cor- 
nices, door-ways, porches, windows, verandes, 
rallivgp. Fron roofs, observatories, nee 
bay-windows, cut-atone work, various styles of 
modern finiah and etreet-fronta of houses, ntores, 
da e One large quarta volume. Price, post- 
paid, $10. 


Modern American Architect- 
ure. 


Bv CUMMINGS ANU MILLER. 


Contalning designa and pss for vilias, farm- 
houses, school-houses, cottages, city residences, 
churches, &c. Alao trussed roofs, Interior atore 
finish, and many exterior detalla. In one large 
zeae bound in cloth, Afty-four plates, price 


Loth's Practical Stair-Bulld- 
er. 


A complete treatise on the art of building stairs 
and hand-rails, designed for carpenters, bulld- 
ers and etalr-bullders. Illustrated with thf 
original plates. By C. EDWARD LOTH, profes- 
mional stair-bullder. One large quarto volume, 
bound iu cloth. Price $10. 


Designs for Front Doors. 


Embracing a variety of front entrance doors 
both double and single, of origina! conception, 0: 

every grade, from the plain door for the cottage 
lo the elegant and costly door for the mansion or 
villa, together with eighteen designa of interior 
architraven; alao, several designe of irregular In- 
terior orunmental architrayce and exterior en- 
trance finikh, canoples, &c., all of modern denlgn, 
By G. B. CROFF, architect, Twenty-two large 
I5 25 59 7 cloth. Prices poat pa 4 

a m mall or express, pre-pald, on rece 
of the 2 Address” * 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


„ Iteontalns firet-class 
— enl Wtorles, and erging“ 


Walt Whitman's Books, 


LEAVES OF GRASS. x, 
Bound. $. bol 16% 
AR A Sho: à 


piast out, Tg are ON PINIONS FRKE 


MOCRA ; 
ene 1C VISTAN, rente Emay, Prey 


Also & few es of John Ba; 
ON WAL 1172 AN Sechs NOTES 
BON ge W AS POET AND PER 


THOS, O'KANE, Pussy 
Now York -a Suy, 


T's town of GRAND RA 
in the moat 

its [ze amit thriving town in 
steam navi, 


are nol to be 


the country, Eut 
est, as the rapids in the t 
give it practical n unlimited wai rt 

The facil or [^vi manufactured 
‘oods to all parta of the ated States and 
anada are unrivalled, exce by our mos 
metropoltan citles, as no 1 iban serea 
railroads centre here, and more are in 
cess of construction. A glance at a map of 
isotherma) lines shows t Grand Rapids 
enjoys a much mitder climate than ma 
places farther south. The great fruit 7 
of Western Michigan lies at her doors, 
vite the city inaia lè a um mine ex. 

naive en to supply the wo: 
urles. But the town haa fount and sok 
of prosents i in the Mer s —— 

e lum in. 
em pny e — 
s epot and outlet of the 

lumber region of North Western —.— 
The variety, extent and quality of [o 
ber are what have made Grand Rapids the 
most nutable place im the country for the 
manufacture of Household Furniture. The 
Kreot house of NELSON, MATTER & Co. 
ships the most finished and elegan: furoltore 
to al] parts of America. They ve, the past 
eon, made large shipments to the far South 
and to California. They have receouly buit 
one of the largent factories in the country, 
fitted with the latest improved machinery, 
and situated near an immense hardwood 
timbered forest. Thus they are enabled to 
compete witb any market, 

G ts beautifully situsted on 
Tolling land, in a very healthy region, aud u 
supplied with nearly all the convenfeuces of 
the most metropolitan city, such as pas, street 
railways, and its water works are now in 
cess of erection. The public schools are tr- 
cellent, and naturally there £a large and is- 
fluential element of Freethinkers, and one 
which is increasing rapidly, An agent of 
TER INDEX here last year olitalned over twep- 
ty subseribers in a short time. But time and 
space would fall us to enamerate the attrac- 
tions of this thriving city, Any one der. 
ing further information may address HENBY 
MILLER, REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGES, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or Asa K, Butts, & Dey 
Street, New York. 


Elegant Juvenile Books 


FOR THE 


FALL TRADE. 


1. 
CHATTERBOX. 


iI for 1813. With a beautiful CHEO- 
dr Ko LITHOGRAPH FRONTISPIECE 


Quarto. 4Ifpp. Bonarda, Handsome Colored Cor: 
2 pe Game in cloth, Full Gilt gige and 
Back, 82.9. 


This publication has attained an unpreesieatal 
Innit, both in this country and 2 
Tel profasel ‘and handaomely llus its 
the stories, aketehes, etc., are selected viti 8 
test care for the instruction as well s 1 
N nn Tt D esie ^ 
one who have seen prev lumes 
Vol, V. is fully equal to ite predecessors. 
* 


II. 
LITTLE FOLKS. 
NEW FALL VOLUME 


^ to CHATTERDOX, With Cres 
A Comp imion goar TERTON. ly 


X I I. 

Quarto. 4lópp. Roarda, Colored Cover, fi 12 
nil Mack fo Black and GUL 
iu bn 2 Red, Blue and Gilt, . 


of in moat attractive booke for chil? 
T published, it contains Funny 1 m 
teresting Narratives, Facta from Natu History 
and other rending calculated to sinusa, instroct. 
and make children happy. 


Beautiful Ithustrationa on Every Pape 


III. 
SUNDAY. 
1 , With e beautiful Core 
Rong ton D ient URE una 

Quarto, Uniform with CHATT BOX. 

Handsome Colored Cover, 81.3. dn 

Sal 
All who are Interested in making the Ma 
bright and happy day, ma well ae a AMT, P 
ù will be leaned) mth Ej 2006 wb 
Sunday Bree for 
the young will find this book exacuy sui 


use hf the Sunday-ec! 


w- 
THE CHILDREN'S PRIZE. 


, With; Cliromo Lib 
New Volume for 1553 9. 
15 ce 


i, Colored Corer, 
HmallQuarto. Boarta "m 


eben. 
Full ot rich engravings, — aagi mage 

ry, music, eto, puMable for 

Instruction of children. 


The American News Co. 


books 
Aro tbe excluslye Agenta fot the above 


— i 


Newest and Best 


VITRON A CO, publish (000 Murie Kooks suited 
to every tante ati . Oceunlon. Descriptiva 
vatalogues nent free. Amung the most recent 
nud best àrv ;— 


HOUR OF SINGING., 51.00 
For High Schoola and swennaries, 

CHOICE TRIOS. . PE 81.50 
For High Schools nud Reilaaries, 

THE STANDARD. 51. 0 


* The Baoner Church Muale Book of 
pesson. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. a5 
Unequalled Iu Vurtety. Unexeelled in Qual- 
ity. A Sabbath-achool song Book hy 40 
Compoeers. 

CHESHFUL VOICES. 8 wi 
L. O. Emerwon's Latent Selwo) Sows Hook, 

THE ORUAN AT HOME. 
Undeokably the best Collection for Reed 
Organs. 

DEVOTIONAL CHIMES, 


70 


Neat, Complete, erte, For Suvini Meet- | 


ings 


AN ace Uholee Tooke. Alrendy Ia great de- 


mand. Sent, poat-palrl, for retall price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 
BOSTON, 


Charlos H. Ditaon & Co. 
TU Broadway, New York. 


The Great Family Newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Which publishes all the news. 
Which i» honest and independent In all 


things. 
Which instruota and edneates its readers at 
she same time that it gives them the news. 
Which reports the best thoughts and opin- 
ius of leading men, aa well as thé actions of 


nhers. 

Which published the only full and accurate 

reporta of all the new nud valuable scientific 

lectures of the post year, making a complete 
y now 


ut at mere inal cost. 
Which gave a complete and adequate ac- 
count of transactions of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its recent annual meeting at Portland, Me., 
aud republished the same In à TRIBUNE Ex- 


tra Sheet. à 

Which pobliahed, entire, Agasalz’s great se- 
res of lectures on the Method of Creation, 
ihe fina) conclusive sclentiic answer to the 
Darwiniun theory. 

Which has reported fully and faithfully, 


during the past year, the lectures of Tyn 
vun Light; dt Jolla Weiss on Shaks Men ot 
Wendell Phillips on Art; of Prof, You 


on 
Astronomy; Yoomans on Science; nd of 
Bret Harte, Parton, and Mark Twain, on light- 
er aubjecta. 

Which published Beeeher'^ Yale theologi- 
val lectures in fall—eleyen practical sermons 
to Vue ministers. 

ich haa the most complete and inteni- 
nt foreign correspoudenae of any paper in. 
the United States. 

Which carries on no quarrela with Its rivals, 
and excludes mere personal issues from its 
volumus, devoting the space thus reacued to 
vews and more important matters, 

Which recognizés agriculture as the dore- 
most Industry of the . und printa 
more Information of value to the farmers of 
the coun than any other dally puper, if 
hot more than any agricultural paper, 

Which admits no impure or immoral ad- 
vertiements to its columns, nor publi«bes 
ure which is not befitting a refined fain- 

y eirele. 

Which is always the first, fullest, and most 
Trostworthy In Ita new, ohn, neither mon- 
*v,effort for exertion to supply ita readers 


complete information of every important | 


vvent, 

Which anticipated every other rin the 
country, and the Yerument Mel, in the 
news of Cuater'a victories over the Sioux on 
\he Yellowstone, and of the «nfety of the Po- 
laris survivors. 

Which bad tbe fullest, most graphic and 
Intelligent accounts of the events. of the re- 
vent great financial crisis. 

Which disclosed the crimes apd corraptions 
15 — Brooklyn ring in advange of all other 

u le 

‘hich Was never so prosperoux and foor- 
MINE aa atthe present tbne, and which ta 
1 ng the finest newapuper office in tho 


THE New York Triste i» published in 


three editions: Daily at $10 per year; Semil- 
Uber quien 

owing extremely low rates 
for the Weekly have Deen ndoptedt — 

TO ONE ADDRESS. (All at one Powt-oftice,) 
10 copies... . . -$1.50 cach. 
NEC 125 * 
Xu 1.10 J 


And an extra to each club. 
TO XAMES OF SUBSCHTDERS, (All at one Post- 


ð ofice.) 

o eee 

w « 

A 4 : 
And an extra to each club. 
EP For clubs 


of Fifty THE BEMI-WEEKLY 
sent as an extr copy, 


THE BEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
1 
Seoul ue year, 104 numbers 125 


+ Or over, for each 
10 coplas (and one extra copy) fo 2550 


TiibUxE Will be 


the | 


7 50 | 


| 


THE INDEX--OcT. 16, 1878. 
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NELSON, MATTER & CO. 
| 
I 
I 
| 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE. 


BALVEAROOM, 298 amd 31 Canal Street, 
WAWRRHOUAE, . 5, 7 and 9 Hturou Street, 
FACTORY, Foot of Lyon Street, 


RAND RAPIDS, MicltaAN. 


(THE MYSTERY OF MATTER 


i 
ANH OTHER ESSAYS, 


] ny J. ALLANSON PICTOU, 


300 bungen. limo. Cloth. $1.40. Postage 30 reuta, 


CONTENTS, -I. The Mynte f Matter. II. 
Philosophy of I ver ert in; The Antica 


| of Faith and Might. IV. The Ewential Nat 
| d Religion. V^ Christian Pantheon 
Addresas 


'A. K. BUTTS & CO., 

i Za NDRY STREET, NEW YORK. 

A. K. Butts & Co.'s New Pub- 
lications, 


The Essence of Religion. 


GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 


Dependence upon Nature tha Last and 
Only Source of Religion. 


| 
| 
| 


| Man's 


Tranalated from the German of LUD 
BACH, by Professor A, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 80 centa. 


10 FRUXR- 


To see man tremb! 
of hin own shadow tonc 
Feuerbach's Athelas 


and exul 


ug at the night 
Feuer! m 5 


to the soul, 


the personal Immortality of the soul—yee, he did, 

and for the same reason that he denled tho per- 

sonal existence of God, He wished to t 
E of existence, to make mortality | 

; UM, to breathe the spirit of eternity with timu, to 

compress all humanity within buman limits, 

get the full benefit of this fe while it lantod, He 

wan Nu. of the future life; he be ev- 

ory drop of feeling that was spilled over the 

of the grave, and lost on the other aide. 

| world was pion eno 
rich enough for any f 

i ted. iade him 


p» 


» Houted, 
ingham's Horticultural Hall Leeture, Jam. 1473. 


Materialism : 


IIS ANCIENT HISTORY, ITS RECENT DE- 
CEVOEMEN E; ITS PRAGTICAL BENEFI- 


By Dr, L, BUECHXER, author of "Force and 
Matter," "Man in Nature," Że., &c. 


Translated from the author'á man Pro- 
tensor A. Loos, 25 r 


‘The Childhood of the World; 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN iN EARLY 
TIMES. 


By EDWARD CLODD, F. R. A. 8. 
Imo. Taper, d cents, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Extract from s letter from Professor Mul- 
ler to the nuthor:— I read your book 

leasure, Ihave no doubt it will da 

ope you will continue your work. ofhtng 
(polls our emp so much a4 hoving to unieam 
In youth, manhood, aud even old age, so man 


Ee 


thought out Hone, 
Deer Be eb 
ew. 


The Religion of Humanity. 


By O. B. FROTHINGHAX. 


4 Edition, with Fine Steel Portrait. limo. 
Becond Eisen. “Price, pont-paid, $1.20. 


y ^d 


Christianity and Materialism 
Contrasted. 


By B. V. UNDERWOOD. 
A handsome forty-fve page pamphlet, 15 cents, 


Mr, Underwood's bent Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 


Elghty-elyht pago pamphlet, Price 35 cents, 
Address the publishers, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 DEV STREET, N. Y. 
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A 


MANUALS 
or 
Mathematics! Instrumente, 
NHicroveopes, 
Bario Lanterns, 
Meteorological Iastrumoents. 


Physical Apparatus, 


Profusely Illustrated and priced, mailed to 
any address on receipt of 10 vents each. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. Opticinun, 
924 Chestnut Bc. GOL Brosd way, 
PHILADELPHIA, SEW YORK. 
Mention that you saw this in Tuk Innex. 


Real Estate Securities, 
paying & to 10 per cent, Interest, or 
INVESTMENTS IN REAL ETATE, 
UN CHICANO AND VICINITY, P" 
If judiciously made, nre the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 
Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


' ERNST PRUSSING, 


143 Randolph St, =- - CHICAGO, 
(Establixbed 1853) 
Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all ita Real Estate Loans, 7 
First-class securities always ou hand. in- 
terest and pilacipal collected without charge. 
Real Estate Investments made on commis- 
sion and on shares; taxes paid, &c. 
Orders of capttalints and real estate owners 
respectfully solicited. 


~ The Commercial Review 


MANUFACTURERS’! JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY BY 


G. B. ADAMS & BIO. Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


This u the only exclusively COMMERCIAL 
and TEADE JOURNAL in Northern Ohio, and 
it also devotes a great deal of space tu 


Manufacturing News, 


Railroad Intelligence, Financial Facts, and 
everything of Interest to Bnalneas Men. 


It is invaluable to 


Merchants and Manufac- 


turers 


Who buy or sell in the Cleveland market; 
and it is the BEST 


Advertising Medium 


For business men of all clamsee in this sec- 
Hon of the State, 


SUBACRIPTION, 83,00 PER YEAR. 


A NEW “SCHWARTZ” NOVEL. 


Now Ready. 
The Som of the 


Organ-rinder. 


A Novel, By Mme, MARIESOFHIE SCHWARTZ, 
athoress of “Gold and Name," "Guilt 
and Innocence,” £c. Translated from the 
original Swedish Dy SELMA hond and Ma- 
mig A, BROWN. With a fine portrait apil e 
sketch of Mme. Schwartz, 
12mo.; cloth, extra, black and gold, $1.50; 
paper, 81.00. 


"Full of Interesting Incident, and really a 

study E character. E-. A. and. U. S. tae 
r a. 

“Likely to be even more ular than the 
anthor's’ previous books. Dterary World, 
Boston. 

Also, 

The Cross of Berny; 


on 


IRENE'S LOVERS. 

A Novel Written jointly by Mie. EMILE 
pe GIBARDIN, Mme. THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
JULES BANDEAU, and MERY. Translated 
{rom the last French edition, 

12mo.; cloth, extra, 81.00; paper, 81.00. 
“The most remarkable and powerful for- 
eign novel translated ince ‘On the Heights.“ 


Northern Lights. 


Tales from the Swzbisu and FIN alan. Col- 
lected and translated by SgLxA Bond and 
MARTE A, BROWN, the translators of the 
“Schwartz” novels, Handsomely illustrat- 
ed with original Swedish designs redrawn 
by BENDELL, 


12mo.; cloth, extra, black and gold, 81.50. 


This story book is a new comer in every 
the word; ££ fa the 
Senis that ever visltat ; and aa sich 


hould meet with a warm welcome, tnde- 
l of [ts intrinslo merits, which are 


very great. 


PORTER & COATES, Pub's, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


| 
| 


| 


LOUIS BLACK, 

194 Jefferson e, Detroit, Michigan, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
Tlack'a Patent Interchangeable Spectacles, 
and n e Burt Eye-Glasses. Im- 
pour of all kinda nf Option! Goods, The 

est Spectacles fitted tu the Eyesight eo as 
to improve it. 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilizatoin, 
BY R. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Popular fallacies concerning this queation 
have bad no more honest and feailesa. expo- 
Aton than ts given us in this handsome pam- 
phlet, Mr. Underwood has treated thia mo- 
imentous theme with slignity candor, and 
Een yet with that vigor wi (eh has made 

Im «o popular on. the ce among the 
Liberals of the Wert, Nor does be lack in 
erudition, Me te profure in quotations from 
standard histories, largely Christian; and 
shows concisely hut eleurly from their own 
testimony what a drag upon civilization that 
stupendous fanatielem has been. 

In paper covers; single copies, 25 et». Ad- 
dress the publisher, 


ARA K. HUTTNS, 360 Dey Stroo’, N. Y. 


For Pisin and Fancy 


JOB PRINTING, 


IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN, 
Such an 


Business Cards, 
Pa lets, 
Convtitutions, 
Inviftationa, 
Bel)-Carda, 
Hand-Bili», 


Et., Ken send yonr orders to the underalgn- 
ed, where they will be filled promptly and at 
very low rate». b 


Waechter am Erie Printing Co., 
717 MICHIGAN STREET, 


Cleveland, Ohlo, 


— —— 


THE 
SPIRIT OF REFORM. 


COLDY & RICH, 
14 MANOVER STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 
Lague weekly the 
BANNER UF LIGHT, 


| An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 


the nineteenth ceutury. 


The above is a firet-cInay, eight-page, tami- 
ly Newspaper, contaluing FORTY COLUMNS 
OF INTERESTING AXD INSTRUCTIVE BEADING, 
classed as follows :— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT,.—From French 
and German. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES, 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT, — Spirit-mes- 
sages from the derart to their friends in 
earth-life, given through the mediumsbip 
of Mre. J, H. Conant. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. — From the 
moet talented writers in the world. 


AN which featnres render this Journal a 

opular Family Paper, and at the same time 
ae harbinger of a Glorious Scientific Rellg- 
lon, 


Terma of Wubeerip!lou im Advance! 


Per year .... 
Six month . 
Three muntha . 


Specimen cupies sent free, 


Wo eonfidently enll the attention of the 
friends of proievns anil reform, whether In 
materia) or spiritual matters, to the pell- 
respecting aud dignified tone, and the liberal 
position arsed and maintained R 
ner of L/h in the past, the same being the 
guarantee of future nxefuluess, 


Colby & Rich ale publish mud offer for 
sale, at the Sanner af Light Bookstore, many 
books ant pamphiers of a spiritual and re- 
fonnatory nature. 


The complete works of Andrew Jackson 
Davis; aire hooks by hulga J. W- Edmonds, 


Mrs. Emma Haridinge, Willan Howitt, Hou. 
Robert Dale Owen D. D, Home, Prof. Wil- 
Nam Denton, Misa Lizzie Doten; J. M. Pee- 


bles, Mr». . A. Adame, Prof. S. D. Brittan, 

Hudson and Emma Turtle, Henry €. Wright, 

Warren Chase, Charles S. Woodrum, Dr. A. 

B. Child, Mrs, Lula Wal«lnooker, P. B. Ran- 

dolph, Warren S. Barlow, George Stearns, 
others will bere be found. 
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THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either in professional or mercantile pur- 
nits) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent this rellable company, Our 
plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and 


honest. 
Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YOHK. 


407 Broadway, N. Y., 


NEAR CANAL STREET, 


BABCOCK 
Fire Apparatus 


EXTINGUISHERS. 


HOOK AND LADDER TRUCHS, EN- 
GINES AND TANKS, 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 


Buechner, Dr. L. Man: in the Past, 
Present, and Future, A Popular Ac- 
count of the results of recent scientific Re- 
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containing 
lons of the 


“This work, from its bold premises, and 
sweeping conclusions, will certainly be re- 
Far ed aa startling, lu its defiance of te- 
velve opinions," — Ltverpoot Alton. 


“Whatever may be one's opinion us to the 
extreme views of the author, no one can read 
his book without feeling that he is in the pre- 
sence of a man of fine intellect nnd of wide 
eutture."— Daüy Bristol Times. 


"The 1. 17 questions—Whonce do we 
como?“ tare we?’ nnd ‘Where are we 
going" are discussed by the author, and it is 
not the least of the merits of bis work that 
to each of these questions a distinct and In- 
felligible, if not wholly convincing, anawer 
is given."—Soots man. 


“The most conspicuous merits of this vol- 
ume are ita terseness and ita freedom from 
unplessant dogmatism, It states with fair- 
cm ea Tp C neve been adduced 
n opposition to those w. su — 
Tu pp : Pporta, 


“This author's viows have all the f. d 
lucidity which fow from the entire pred 
oy and simplicity,"—Medíoa! Times and Ga- 


“We approve of the effort to introduce Into 
our langu: ko fearless and out-spoken and 
honest a labor as that which Dr. Bllchner has 
performed. The book contains nothing that 
will he new to those who have followed mi- 
nntely anthropological sclence for the past 
ten years, though It certainly contains, n a 
pitty and masterly s le, everything that has 

en achieved by the English and forel_n sa- 
vanta in that apace of time; but to the gen- 
eral reader it offers a masterly su of 
the facts, reflections, and ultimate conola- 
sions that have been put forward in regard 
to Man's orlgin,"— Popular Science Review. 


"Dr. Büchner has the gift of e J - 
tion. His generalities 5 put wit rs 
worthy neatness; his weli-selected examples 
clinoh them hard, and justin the right place," 


“He is eminently judicial, weighing care- 

fully and falns the ai gumente for And ed 
ng juu ent n 

investigation -Pubie Oplaton, hist 
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VOLUME 4. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1873. 


WHoLe No. 200. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 

1, We demand that churches and other 

property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

. We demand that the 2 
in State Legislatures, 


Pim money, shall be discontinued. ‘ 
3. We demand that all 
tarian educational and ol 


Wo demand that all us 
& Wo demand thas Anag ee nd e 


ip, ahal be prohibi! 
We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
us Bed states or by the Governors ot t tates 
of all and fasts shall wholly cease. 


1n all other de ents of the government shall be abol- 
lahed, and that simple affirmation under the paina and pen- 
alties of ury shall be established in ite gtd. 


1, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 

ing the observ: 

$, We demand that all laws loo! 
" morali 


to the enforcement of 
shall! be abroga 


„Christian und that all laws 
be conformed to the ulremonts of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial riy. 


$, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or sd- 
Tan shall be conceded to Christianity or other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system ahall be found- 
ed and PAmínistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove pataa xo this end shall be 
consistently, a lnobingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It le our profound conviction that the safety of 
lican Pin is of ive 


impeded, and the most sacred rig f 
feast interference of tbe State in matters of 


Whereas 
Ted 
perpetulty 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1.—Tho name of this Association shall be Tum Lis- 
BRAL LEAOUS OF ——. 

Arr. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical comptiance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughout the country, and sapecially in g 

Also, as soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
have been formed in diferent places, to send two delega! 
to National Convention of ral 
tar called, In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
securing the neoded reforms, 
Agr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
sbalj be regular local — . „ free discussions, lectures, 

, conventions, the platform and the presa in gen- 

pinu) Al such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


and right. 

Ast, 4—Such measures shall be 2 for raising funds 
for tho League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 


hef name to these Articles of Agree- 


Aart. 6.—The Officers of the e shall be a President, 
A Vice President, a Seoretary, a urer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and the 
those e to these offices, The President 
and Becretary , be ex-officio dele to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Arr. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
Wa three-fourths vote of the mambers present at any reg- 

meeting, provided due notice of the amen. 
ments shall have been sent to every member ut least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


ART, 6.—À. may become s member of the League 
Nan tf lia or y 


Bo far as 1 um concerned, the above lè the platform of 
‘Tex Ixpxx. I belleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to oarry out ita princi- 
ples wherever half & dozen earnest and resoluta Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
© secure compliance with these just "Demanda" must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make THE DspEx 
S means of furthering ít; and I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
leves in it, Multiply Liberal Lasgues everywhere, and ro- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Boore- 
taries. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
u that list grows, If freedom, justioe, and reason are 
right, let thelr organised yoive be heard like the sound of 


many waters. 
Boro, Bapt, 1, U FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 


ecclesiastical 


ent of chaplains in Upin 
navy and mili 
, asyluma, and all other institutions supported by 


ublio a riations for geo- 

table inat tuona shall cease. 

a services now sustained 

M ase or the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenai- 

diy as & text-book W as & book of religious wor- 
E le 


rnors of the various States, 


ance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


ire! " 
J. 8. resident; J. P. 
wn * de Rogers, P. t; J. P. Titoomb, 
ey —— Oxnz0.—W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
BAN Joar, "'CAL.—AÀ. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, lowa.—J. Reedy, Preaident; E. B. Beckley, Socre- 
Voran, N. J.—L. Bristol, President; E. O. Blaisdell, 
JUNOTIONYILLE, NED.—J. W, Eas President; 
— — — J. W. tman, nt; B, L. 
OD TE KAx.—8. B, 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
Dersom, Pian w. R. Hill, President; A. T, Garretson, 
BaxEDVILLE, MIOE.— A. G. Eastman, President; F. 
Knowles, 888 4 dec 
OscEOLA, Mo.—R. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Secretary. j 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
TY A. W. B, 


TuERR ARX two hundred Republican Cluba in England, 
and a Nations] Republican League. 

Ir m RELIABLY stated that about ten per cent. of the 
children in Massachusetts do not attend school. 

Tux CaTHOLIO PAPERS call Victor Emmanuel the 
robber king of Italy," because he has confiscated the 
Charch property. 

Bry. W. R. Alger, late of the Boston Moslc Hal! Soci- 
ety, is delivering a course of liberal Sunday sermons and 
lectures in Chicago. 

J. W. H.,“ M rar Woman's Journal, begins an arti- 
cle by saying: The summer is ended, and we are not 
saved." Wo are very sorry to hear it. 

Tum Woman's Journal says: The air of the State 
House may be as fullginous this winter as it waa the last.“ 
We hardly know whether to be alarmed or not. 
CmARLES SUMNER says; "In my opinion, Disraeli is 
one of the most remarkable men of this age, when we re- 
member the obstacles he had to overcome to reach the 
position he occupies in England." 

Were 18 The Golden Age? Some say it is in the 
past; some that itis inthe future; but the last that we 
heard of It, It was in New York. Wewish it would come 
more regularly to Tax Lrpex office. 

Ons or THE speakers in the Evangelical Alliance sald: 
‘Was It not timo they shoul all be sick of denomination- 
alim?" You; we hope to hear that every member 18 
prostrate with that sickness before long. It has already 
overtaken us, and we have It badly. 

Tux EvANOELICAL Sunday-pchools, in England and the 
United States, proposed to "unite in prayer, October 19, 
in behalf of the Sabbath-school cause." Very good. 
If prayer be a means of improvement, we certainly think 
our Sunday-achools need praying for. 

8. H. Monax read an oxcellent amay before the Second 
Radical Club, Monday evening, October 18, on “The 
World’s Peace.” Everybody desires peace, but few seem 
to know how to get it, Let each resolve that Ae will be 
peaceable—if not peaceful—and see, then, how soon the 
reign of peace will come. 

‘THE FIRST PRAYER, at the opening of the Evangelical 
Alliance, was made by Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. 
The reportera secured it; and thas we are enabled to aay 
as we do cheerfully—thmt we never read or heard a 
prayer more full of complimentary allusions to Delty.— 
whether hé be considered as one or three. 


One or THE speakers st the late Spiritualist Convention, 
in Chicago, somehow or other, got this sentence into her 
speech: “As tho salt sea-foam falis from the created waves 
of the benighted ages," If we had been a member of that 
convention, we should have requested that “eloquent” 
lady to "rise to explain“ (if whe could) her mixed meta- 
phor, 

Cuanues Beapeavon won à signally great and de- 
served success at Music Hall, last Friday evening, by bis 
earnest and impassioned eloquence. He was handsomely 
introduced by Wendell Phillips, and warmly congratu- 
lated by Charles Sumner. It was fitting that these two 
noble men should have honored the platform of Mr, 
Bradlaugh with their presence. 


Tur CHIEF STRENGTH of the republican movement, in 
England, Mr. Brsdlaugh says, is among the artisans of 
Manchester, Sheffield, and other manufacturing towns, 
and the Bacup valley; and among the miners of North- 
umberland and Durham. The chief hostility to tt he 
naturally finda among the territorial aristocracy and the 
clergy of the Established Church. ` 

Ix TAE wipsT of the hard, anxious, driving, busy life 
of this great city, it 1s refreshing to hear, now and then, 
strains of music from some peripatetic band or strolling 


strest-alnger, even though they be not of the classic order. 


Nor can we unite in indiscriminate curses of the hand- 
organs, they being sufficient sometimes to provoke our 
hearts and ten-cent pieces to gratitude. 


IT sxxms that an Englishman must sometimes leave hia 
native island and come to this country, in order to meet 
socially one of his fellow-countrymen. This was the casa 
with Mr, Charles Bradlaugh. At the Lotus Club, In New 
York, he met for the first time with Mr. Wilkie Collina,— 
class distinctions being so marked, in England, that he 
had never there been accorded this privilege! 


AN OLD elassic“ trick bas recently been revived in 
France. Some of our readers, doubtless, have read how a 
wooden horse was once introduced into the ancient city 
of Troy, to the wonderment and subsequent dismay of 
the citizens. The French tobacconista, last summer, un- 
dortook to smuggle cigars into France inside of baby 
rocking-horses, but the police detected the innovation and 
put a atop to it. Moral: the study of the classics ought 
to be discouraged. 

WALLACK refused to admit certain colored men to his 
theatre, in New York. They sued him. The papers say 
that the judge allowed the defendant io put in an un- 
verified answer, which is considered adverse to the plain- 
tiffs.” How often these “unverified answera" are “put 
in,” not only Ín legal but in every other kind of contro- 
versy! But the “unverified anawer’” never can disprove 
the verified question; and when society says 1t does, let 
the plaintiffs appeal. 

Tux Liberal Christian, of October 18, has & long, very 
kind, fair, and appreciative article on the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Free Religious Association. It thinks so 
highly of the Free Religious men and women that it can- 
not refrain from appropriating them to Christianity, thus: 
„In this home these Free Religioniats have been reared, 
and from it they have derived their moral and spiritual 
life. They are thermselvos, in spite of their protest, a 
branch or offshoot of the Christian body, and we do not 
doubt will, in due time, be felt to be a part of Christ's 
life and fruit.” 

A wRrTER iy the Independent, on "Japanese Polite 
ness," nays that "jt is a paradox, not easily explained, 
that the bully is the distinctive product of Christian na- 
tions." "New elements of gentfeneas, courteay, and obe- 
dience,” he thinks, will enter into our civilization, whan 
"the humanity in China and Japan“ mingle with onr 
American soclety. The grave and dignified courtesy 
which one sees daily among these ‘degraded heathen’ is 
delightful and edifying even to x Christian. From the 
old shaven head bent with age, to the child just gradu- 
uted from the breaat, politeneas seams to be an Instinct." 
Yet the same writer says that the missionary work “must 
go on, because the Master has ordered it." Yes, let lt go 
on, and come on; and, let us hope, we shall get converted 
quite as fast as “the heathen” will. 


On THE WHOLE, we cannot bot regard the late meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance as a sign of progress, consider- 
ing what {ta avowed object was. That object was the 
Unity of the Evangelical denominations, Thia unity the 
Alliance clelmed to accomplish by getting its members 
“to agree In essentials, giving up non-essentluls."" Beal- 
ly, but one essential“ was insisted off; and that was, as 
Lord Alfred Churchill said, “bellef in Christ.“ This is a 
very vague and Indefinite "essential," as the Alliance it- 
self will find, when It comes to ask for an explanation of 
it from all round the board. The Unitarians believe in 
Christ,” after a fashion, and many radicala will acknowl- 
edge that they do. When the Alliance comes to trying to 
settle down on this basis, it will find that this last es- 
sential” is no secure basis after all; and then the next 
step will be—unity in apirit, not in belief, And so “the 
world moves“ In the right direction. 
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Old Miracles and New. 


Dame „ Par Henri Lasserre, Forty-ninth 
(Notre-Dame de Lowrie Taria, 1872.) 

If there is anything more striking than the thought- 
lees credulity ith E which men accept statements 
agreeing with thelr reconceptions it is the stubborn 
facredulity with which they receive statements at 
variance with those preconceptions. The devotees of 
each religion, and even of each sect Into which a re- 
ligion is so commonly split up, accept, and even adore, 
the absurdities of their own belief, while they scan, 
with a sceptical severity that cannot be surpassed, the 
not greater follies of other systems of belief. In no 
respect is this fact more giaring than In. the case of 
miracles. Each church ita own special miracles, 
devoutly believed In, but repels with contempt or hor- 
ror the alleged miracles of other oye Happy 
that it is so. Were superstition not in its essence an 
natare a dividing folly, could it but muster in one 
herd all its votarles, common sense and truth would 
have a hard battle for existence. 

Of late much has been heard of the plague of pil- 
grimages made by pious Catholics to a small town on 

e French side ofi the Pyrenees. Lourdes has acquired 
a fame, ibly more respectable than La Sallette, and 
is now the resort of thousands who Met to shame lS 
the al Indulgen or to try the cacy 
— eh water. “The fame of Lourdes has been 

ing, for it is now upwards of fourteen years aince 

ie things were first done In it that are commemo- 

rated in Notre-Dame de Lourdes." Notre-Dame le 
fortunate In her historian. M. Lasserre is & very 
clever writer; he has made a most careful collection 
of the facts; and be has woven the whole into a tri- 
umphant vindication, as it must be In the eyes of 
Catholics, of the miracles of Lourdes. We do not 
doubt that he is truthful; if he were not he would 
soon be tripped up. We must give him credit for 
high artistic skill in the arran t of his material; 
but we must have ission to question his impar- 
tlallty. Sofaras his book deals with persons, it ia 

ously one-sided and unfair; so far as it deals 
with facts, we may say, withont contesting their sub- 
— 1 that they are gilded wi — 

avery lively imagination. He uses the 
and falls into the vein, of the most sincere piety, ee 
his book is filled with observations that are the dellght 
of the pious peasant, and a standing joke for un 
lievers, But the main facts stand out so clearly that 
in dealing with them we may take the narration as 
honest and truthful, Asto accuracy we tay nothing 
at present, as that is, perhaps, a higher kind of truth- 
fulness than we have a right altogether to expect. 

In the spring of 1858 there lived at Lourdes a poor 
day laborer, whose daughter, Bernadette Soublrous, 

ed nearly fourteen, is the heroine of the story. 
This girl was weak and little, looking as if she were 
only eleven or twelve, and she suffered from asthma, 
but was not otherwise Iù bad health. She had no 
education, and could neither read nor write. She 
was, lf we may belleve the author, ignorant of re- 
ligion, and knew nothing but two or three 8 
4 ther by her beads: ‘‘Noétre-Ptre, Je vous 
salue; Je crois en Dieu; Gloire au Pere," About the 
middle of February she went out one day, with two 
other little girls, to er wood in a place near 
Lourdes, now of celebrity, the “Roches Massabielle,” 
Suddenly she heard a rustling wind, but on looking 
round saw nothing; every leaf was still. Again she 
heard it, and on looking beheld a woman of unap- 
proachable beauty, surrounded by a glorious halo, and 
standing in the air in face of a grotto. This vision 
lasted for some time—s quarter of an hour, says the 
author. At this moment, the two other girls were seps- 
rated from her by some distance, and they saw nothing. 
On the way home little Bernadette told them the 
wonderful thing she had seen, “quelque chose habillé 
de blanc," Of course, her two companions believed 
and espe de gin which the author makes this ap- 
poe : “The soul, In its native purity and 
nnocence, is naturally inclined to believe; doubt ls 
not a disease of naive childhood," On going home 
the story was repeated to mother Soubirous, who, 
very Properly, told Bernadette it was all childish non- 
sense, But, nonsense"or not, Bernadette waa de- 
termined again to see the beautiful "Dame," She re- 
paired to the same place, again with companions, who 
themselves saw nothing, but were astonished at the 
change that passed over Bernadette, She seemed In 
ecstasy, her face was transfigured, Illumined, radiant. 
On one occasion, to anticipate a little, Doctor Dozoua 
watched her pulse, which maintained its regularity, 
Her lips moved, but without making any sound; her 
face was slightly pale, and it was observed that for 
several seconds she did not breathe, ‘This sort of 
thing was repeated in the presence of hundreds of 
witnesses, day after day, in all eighteen times, and 
with only two failures, Tt la noteworthy that on the 
first occasion when she failed to see the "Dame," she 
Was much agitated by her apprehension and examina- 
tlon by the Commiasary of Police, and on the sec- 
ond she was put out by the ncclamations of many 
hundred throats, roaring, “Behold, the Saint.” 

If it had ended here, we should have heard nothing 
more of the pilgrimages to Lourdes. At first Ber- 
nadette confined herself to the mere statement that 
she saw a beautiful Dame; who or what she was 
she knew not. No sooner, however, was the story 
bruited abroad than the eager faith of the mob at once 
divined the secret. Why, of course, it was the Finin: 
M. Lasserre admires the fine instinct of the people— 
the voice of God—for surely a woman of incompara- 
1 eola s none other than the stainless Vir- 

d auty, we are assured by M, Luss 
2 even God himself. La Vie Ls sans — 
T MAUI afinable qui charma Dieu lui-même” It 

stants to learn from the same hi 
authority that the Trinity consists of four A 


* a chapel; the other disclosed her name. 


The Virgin, M. Lasserre tells us, is the daughter of 
the Father, the spouse of the Holy Ghost, and the 
mother of the Son (p. 190). It was this Exalted Per- 
sonage, said the popular voice, that condescended to 
visit the maiden of X — 5 N ; Tpi Vir- 

not only a nt spoke, and carried on con- 
gin Dtlon with Bernadette. She confided to the little 
girl three secrets, concerning herself only, and two 
announcements to the outer world. One was to build 
“I am," sald 
the incomparable lady, "the Immaculate Concep- 
tion," 


on, 

Bernadette delivered the first m: to the curé 
of the parish, He, unlike naive childhood, asked a 
sign, ^I will believe it is the Virgin,” said he, f 
the roses in the grotto should blossom," That sign 
was not given him; but his desire was fulfilled in a 
manner more beneficial to the sick, and disastrous to 
the doctors. During one of theee interviews Berna- 
dette was ordered by the Virgin to eat a bit of the 
“Dorine,” of the family of the — ag and to 
bathe on a spot where there was nothing but sand 
and rock. Bernadette obeyed the heavenly direction. 
She acra the soil, and soon brought out a little 
water, By-and-by the water increased, and in the 
course of a short time it poured forth in 4 stream, 
which latterly came to more than 100,000 litres in the 
twenty-four hours, We are assured by M. Lasserre 
that it Is an incontestable fact that, up to this mo- 
ment, there was no spring of water on that spot. 
This water soon displayed miraculous properties, 
Stories of wonderful cures spread like wildfire through 
the district. M. Lasserre gives the details of more 
than a dozen cases, but wé need only cite one as 
characteristic of the rest. Louis Bourriette suffered 
an injury to the eyes by an explosion. In spite of the 
“Faculty” he grew worse and worse, till he was un- 
able to distinguish a tree from à man. He tried the 
water, and in a few minutes could see distinctly. An 
Episcopal Commission examined numerons witnesses, 
and,reported on the medical cures in three divisions. 
The first consisted of those where the cure was due to 
ordinary therapeutle causes, the second class was 
doubtful, the rd, numbering nineteen authentic 
cases, contained nothing that was not wholly inex- 
plicable by any natural causes, This part of the re- 
port rested on the authority of two doctors, Verges 
and Dozous. The chief test of the m lous was 
the suddenness of the cure; but they also remark on 
the chronic nature, in some cases, of the diseases, and 
the fact that the water cured totally different claases 
of diseases. The water was examined by chemists, 
whose reports, however, are at variance, one attribut- 
ing 1. a much more decided saline character than 

e others. 


Such is a meagre and most Imperfect outline of the 
story of M. Lasserre, It ia impossible to convey in a 
short space anything like an adequate impression of 
the facts. These are not, indeed, we take it, in dis- 

ute, They raise for Protestant» a serious question. 
by the Catholic Church the miracles at Lourdes are 
to be accepted as genuine; for both the bishop of the 
diocese and the Pope have solemnly assured the faith- 
ful of the genuineness and reality of the wonders done 
by the holy water of Lourdes. The bishop in his 
Regen states his case, unanswerably, from a theo- 
ogical standpoint. To him it is nota question of the 
possibility of miracles; It is his creed that they are 
peas, and have occurred; the only question for 

m is one of evidence—are the alleged revelations 
or not? Supernatural intervention is in his view a 
vera causa, & sound basis on which reasoning can be 
supported. He states that the patriarchs and the 
prophets were favored with celestial visions; and he 
affirms that the age of miracles has never ceased, but 
that In all times they have continued for the edifi- 
cation of bellevers, Lasserre says very truly that 
with the humble, untaught, plous soul there is no dif- 
ficulty In 8 supernatural evidence; If God can 
heal him by medicine, is he not able, if he please, also 
to heal him without medicine? Once admit that the 
supernatural is a real agent in Nature, and the réason- 
ing of the peasant is irresistible, It is only a question 
of evidence, of the honesty of the witnesses, and their 
accuracy, The Protestant who affirms that the age 
of miracles is past is on the horns of a dilemma, 
Where is he to draw the line? At the death of 
Christ? Certainly not, for the New Testament is full 
of miracles subsequently performed, On the death of 
Apostles? Ifso, why? Obviously such a line is per- 
fectly arbitrary, for it is nowhere stated in the Bible 
that ea were to be kept up while the Apos- 
tles lived and no longer. The Catholic view is the 
only consistent one. Glve the Pope as much evidence 
for a miracle in the year 1858 as in the year 25, and he 
la ready to accept it. But the Protestant repudiates 
all evidence of miracles after the year 70. If e does 
not, how is he to meet the evidence contained in M, 
Lasserre’s book? 


At the first glance itis perfectly manifest that the 
evidence for the miracles of Lourdes is, to à prodig- 
ious extent, stronger than the testimony to the Bibli- 
cal miracles. The weakest part of the Lourdes busi- 
ness Is undoubtedly the ''transfiguration" of Berna- 
dette. That part of the case must rest on her veracity. 
Of that, however, there seems no reason to doubt. 
She was apprehended by an officious Commissary of 
Police, subjected to all that torture of secret ex- 
amination in which the French police are such noto- 
rious adepts, but she could not shaken, She got 
no pecuniary advantage from her visions, as her par- 
ents resolutely declined even the smallest benefaction. 
She was too young to be the chosen instrument of a 
diabolical priestly conspiracy; in short, she seems to 
be perfectly credible, Every one who believes in her 
vision can vaT MIA great force: "I have the written 
testimony of M. Henri Lasserre, the official examina- 
tion of Bernadette before the Police and the Episco- 
pal Commission, and, st second-hand only, the testi- 
mony of hundreds of persons to the appearance of 


Bernadette during her eestas 2m 
of the doctor, who calmly ixl de Te idence 
pulse. It is but yesterday; the story iu publishes 
read by thousands and thousands ; ther fta Tees 
vigorous opposition in the public presa 454 ad 
Lasserre be not the witness of truth, his Busta 
would meet with instant exposure.“ Com sehood 
with the evidence, say, for Paul's converting ri — 
In the first place, there [s a mere naked 
an ripe Mr never, so far as we 
jac! any attestation whatever, We 
is authority, whether his information an uer 
hand, or several d removed, or mere nimor and 
gossip, If it was false or erronéous, there was 
public press ready to denounce it. But as Ea 
and that is to make an immense concession, hat ür 
story 1s authentic and literally true, all that it 
to ia a statement by Paul that he saw a light from 
heaven. The men who were with him did not tee | 
although they heard the voice. The light was a 
objective, though the sound was, But, fh regard u 
the light, the case is precisely the same as the vision 
of Bernadette, with this advantage, that In her caw 
the vislon was repeated, thereb: Temoving one soure 
of error. They who believe that Paul saw a 
from heaven are far more bound to admit that [ 
nadette Soubírons saw & woman of Surpassing and 
superhuman loveliness, enveloped in a blaze of glory 
and announcing herself as the Immaculate Concep- 
B Pi hold that th 

any Protestants ho t the vision of Paul w. 
— subjective, and that really there was no ght 
rom heaven, as he supposed. To such the case of 
Bernadette Soubirous presents no difficulty. But the 
fountain must stagger them even, Everybody, we 
are told, says there was no fountain in the placa be 
fore; but at the touch of a little child, follo: the 
eire of an ecstatic vision, a spring of say — 
and increases to its present dimensions. The feat is 
not without its parallel in sacred history. Without 
referring to the sacred poo) of the New Testament, or 
the miracles of Elijah or Elleha, we may simply men- 
tion the celebrated miracle of Moses, who struck a 
rock and saved his people. The evidence of that mir 
acle i» as light as a feather compared with the testi- 
mon uced by M. Lasserre, Take next the mi- 

ous cures. M. Lasserre gives the testimony of 

the doctors in attendance on the persons who were 
cured, and, in all the important cases, we have a re 
port of two respectable medical men. Moreover, all 
that has occurred, is, so to speak, under our eres, in 
the full blaze of publicity, in an age of daily 
in the presence of scientific men and an edt and 
unbelieving bourgeoisie, and all the facts haye been 
the subject of a judicial investigation in the opea 
light of day. If testimony such às is referred to in 
the New Testament is sufficient to prove a mirizle, 
then the testimony from Lourdes is simply orer- 
whelming. It would be interesting to know upon 
what grounds the reverend gentlemen who lecture on 


"Christian Evidence at St. George's Hall reject the 


miracles of Lourdes, and accept other miracles, not 
supported even by a fraction of the evidence, 


To the scientific man, who is such simply, and not 
also a theologian, the imposing array of evidence from 
Lourdes shatters itself to pieces upon the rock on 
which science is built, No scientific man is called 
upon to assert the abstract Y aep ou of supre- 
mundane causes, To him nothing is a cause which 
ia not always such. If the fountain of Lourdes has 
always the same effect in the same circumstances, 
then it is a cause; but if one day it heals, and the 
next day, in a case perfectly identical, it does not, 
then it is not a cause. Science knows only of uniform 
causes, But this i» not the case with the water of 
Lourdes; for the same evidence that establishes Its 
miraculous power shows that In other instances ithad 
no power whatever. Now, of this kind of causes à 
scientific man will franki own be knows nothing, 
He has no experience of them; and they are o 
to the fundamental assumption on which all his es- 
periments and observations proceed—the uniformity 
of Nature. While, on the one hand, every step in 
knowledge reveals to him more and more the All per- 
vading uniformity of Nature, and the deceitful a 
pearances of irregularity upon which are founded 
crade popular notions of cause, on the other he knows 
that nothing has been more common than the * 
tion of irregularity, spontaneity, and miracle; 
knows that such phenomena are met with only by the 
ignorant, and that they hide themselves from . 
of the scientific inquirer. It will need a good de 
more than the reports of Doctors Dozous and Verges, 
the judgment of a committee of priests, and the 0| 
ions of a flippant and picturesque writer, to make 
recognize the existence of a new and anomalous . 
ofcausation. He knows that the Virgin Mary neve 
appears except in & devout Catholic population, ew 
he knows wly. He knows, moreover, that i — 
supernatural does not in the future interfere i 
than he has found it do in the past, he may 10 
leave it out of his calculations, without incurring 


heard by any of the crowds of spectators W 


resent, It was, therefore, a superat à 2 


jects of sense 
agination are distin ed from the ob) li 
is their being em y one oniy, rg, donb 


far to establish her objec 
edly that would have gne Are ria A 
anything, except Bernadette Soubirous, is 4 
evidence as emm 


wrong In saying that she heard herself, it is rather too 
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contained a great deal of trash, some wit, moreclever- | of which, Jolly Vampire, Esquire, paid thelr author 
ness, and a fitte humor. If the unpremeditated is | (and everybody else) pate and flattery, instesd of 


much to pretend that she ls an authority on the ques- 
tion of hearing what no other person heard. The 
subjective character of the vision is shown by other 
two circumstances, of which M, Lasserre does not 
rceive the importance. Several other girls saw the 
Virgin, or, rather let us say, the same vision as Ber- 
nadette. M. Laaserre tells us they were girls of high 
character, but he names only one, Marie Oourrege. 
Nothing more likely. Afterwards, some others, less 
satisfactory to the priests, asserted that they also were 
partakers of the blessed privilege, and at one moment 
there threatened a perfect epidemic of sainta; but the 
curé spoke to them sternly, and the imitators 
ceased from troubling. e cannot help thinking that 
a little application of the same severity would have 
nipped the Lourdes miracles in the bud; but that 
severity was not applied, It was only when the vis- 
fons were becoming a scandal that the voice of author- 
ity was exerted. miracles go, those of Lourdes 
are respectable; but however much they ma; 
disturb the serenity of a creed fixed in unstable equi- 
rem they — A — what di Welsh fasting 
was,—s melancholy lence uman ignorance 
credulity.—London Examiner. we 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. . 
THE PORCUPTNE, 


“The Weekly Porcupine“ —as the New York news- 
who love a , mouth-fill cry) preferred 
to style It—was at first eo successful that its publisher 
and proprietor devoted a large portion of his time to 
fotog shani, asking people to drink, braggin of its 
circulation and merits, and conversationally 3 
ing the Immense fortune and reputation which he and 
persons concerned in the enterprise were “bound 
to realize" from it. The contributors were punctual- 
ly on the Saturday after the 8 of thelr 
cles in print; the artists got theſr money when they 
brought in their drawings on wood (and In some in- 
atances before); the engravera wore cheerful and con- 
fident countenances; and the job-printers never had 
to walt for the settlement of their weekly bills, The 
n pers, and especially the hebdomadal ones, in 
— the 1 perlodica = Mes liberally saven, 
gave it very favorable notices, congratula: 
3 
can capable of su that 
sideratum in comic journalism, the lack of which was 
so universally admitted, as former attempts in the 
same direction sufficiently demonstrated. Mr. 
Brough, they went on to aay, bealdes belng one of the 
most accomplished and versatile of actors, was, like- 
wise, a gentleman of acknowled, wit and literary 
ability, and therefore prefminently qualified for the 
post of editor; Mr. Woodruff had acquired ample ex- 
nce as a publisher in connection with that amus- 
ng little sheet, the Pepperpot (which the plan of the 
Porcupine would, In no put conflict with); while 
the names of thelr talented artista and contributors 
offered a tj EA — for the variety and ex- 
cellence of their uctions, Under which stimu- 
lants, and the judicious billing“ of the town with 
huge posters, representing a magnified version of Sa- 
bin's cover, printed in staring colors; and also such 
indirect puffs us could be inserted in the “New York 
Correspondence" of distant papers,— blic bought 
50 freely of the Porcupine in its inception, that Mr, 
Woodruff's exultation was, perhaps, not to be won- 
dered at. Unfortunately cause and effect were 
alike evanescent, In the seque! the periodical proved 
to be only the latest chapter of a long history of fail- 
ures, which have rendered the idea of a successful Im- 
itatlon of the famous London Charivari something of 
joke in the Empire City. As a choice sample of 
these many — 12 which realy: ned a 
much more pro! existence than elther its un- 
lucky predecessors or followers, and was, besides, the 
means of introducing our young Englishmen to the 
world of New York journalism,—the Porcupine claims 
5 few pages of description. 

Of course it copied the s , size, and general a 
pearance of Punch; nor would it have been difficult 
to detect, in its pages, attempts at the various forms 
of wit, irony, satire, and burlesque 
Britlsh model; and to which the 


prepense, within them. It was a literary ‘Nigger 
Minstrels,” in which the corps of writers and artista 
performed 

them would 


smartness or sillJness, over alliterative signatures. It 


alone truly complete, as Carlyle informs us 
when a number of individuals enter into 8 
sponsibilities to be — once a week, in cold blood, 
unrelieved by occasional gravity, they Inevitably con- 
demn themselves to dulness; the cream of intellect 
must become milk-and-watery under such periodical 
skimmings; the — — of inspiration ought to 
prove flat and mawkish when always on 2 at 
three-pence a glassful. But I must attempt still fur- 
ther to discriminate the Porcupine by an account of 
the literary peculiarities of its principal contributors. 

Mr. Brough wrote as he talked, only, perhaps, more 

diloguently. Asan actor and an Irishman he had 
mitable faith In 3 fine-aounding 
words, and long-talled v. and adjectives; amidst 
which, if an occasional drollery struggled to the sur- 
face, it was uwaga har aepo 1 hrasia, 
; in perfection, that cular form of 
language denominated by his countrymen Mather- 
akite. notion of fun mainly consisted in the ap- 
pation of splendid and redundant phraseology to 
udicrous or commonplaces occurrences. A moet pro- 
liic dramatist, he had written plays which bore the 
same relation to comedy that a mask does to a living 
face; melodramas of such fearful and wonderful con- 
struction that not even the author retained any idea 
« be ied plot after — — two or three scenes ; farces 
nw omontade and rigmarole passed muster 
for broad humor; and some really burlesques. 
These productions, and a volume or so of stories, in 
Imitation of Carleton and Lover, and various contri- 
butions to piane literature, combined with hls un- 
—— . 2 C en t hed given him s fac- 
ons reputation, induced Messrs. Ritchings and 
Woodrufi the first of whom was an ex-tailor and 
vendor of a patent medicine, the second nothing in 
particular—to offer him the editorship of the Porcu- 
pine. In fact, nearly everybody Il the jolly mana- 
ger, Including his compen who were pl on half- 
salaries to more than h AAT Bow ger gh his credit- 
ors, who spoke of him with a kind of affectionate 
desperation; and his first wife, who had been divorced 
from him and waa married again. ‘Mr. Brough,” 
she said, “was one of the most delightful of 
only there was no living with him,” rhymes an 
oe were the only things worth mentloning of 
is contributions to the Porcupine. 

Mr. O'Byrne's characteristics as an author have 
been sufficiently described already. He supplied 
poems à la Ingoldeby, stories and social eketches, and 
agrat variety of articles in as many styles, being, in 

of them, extremely flippant and fashionable, and 
— an . He 2 — vereda severe on rich 
people, deplc! em as invariably wicked, frivolo: 
and contemptible; thelr wives as fools, their dung. 
ters idiots, thelr sons rakes, and themselves as pluto- 
crsts," ‘‘mammonites,” and upstarts.- In a similar 
apirit, he fell foul of Mr. Brown, of Grace Ch 
whom New Yorkera recognize as an in- 
„being not only sexton.of that 
arbiter and mi of all the 
r-tendom,” his Lr unctions in- 
cluding the introduction of ble young men to 
auch en ta, and to “‘soclety” in general. It 
was said that Mr. Brown had ly formed 
this office for Mr. O'Byrne; but whether the shrewd 
upholsterer, after taking him up, had seen reason for 
pacing him down again, did not appear; however, it 
certaln that the young Irishmen, des attack: 
him in the Pewee, PME him thro’ sev 
similar publications. Mr. O'Byrne ass an air of 
lofty condescension towards all persons connected with 
the paper, abused it anonymously in the Timeserver, 
and, where he thought he could do so with impunity, 
claimed to be Its editor, 

Of a different quality than the productions juat de- 
scribed, were those of George Golding, who, though 
he seldom took pride or in prose e onem died 
scrupled at scribbling off any kind of rubbish which 
commanded a ready sale, and scorning It afterwards, 
Was wont to boast that he never composed verse un- 
less he felt like it;?“ and the result bore witness to the 
truth of the — To be —＋ — hia 
poems—lyrica exhibi an exquisitely sensitive ap- 
preciation of Nature in brighter or sadder aspects, 
a most delicate fancy, and a ity for 
equally with mirth and melancholy—reached the pub- 
lic through other mediums than the poorly-paying 
Porcupine; still, his natural faculty was such, that he 
rarely fel! to rhyming without giving evidence of a 

her order of merit than ls common in such od- 
icals, He e ome very deep, —— ray ^ im- 
agtnative, but always pleasant, gen t- 
ful; and united the be plest fluency of versification 
with a knack of inventing new combinations of it— 
and this without playing tricks with syntax, putting 
words on the rack, or otherwise impairing the appar- 
ent spontaneity of his style. He no literary 
affectations, seldom imitated anybody, and was never 
— into turgidity of epithet by the desire of say- 
i ne things. How, with his detestable cynical 
hilosophy, he contrived to keep the divine afflatus so 
resh and (mostly) ao pure, knows! but he did, 
even to the last; nor is the anomaly unprecedented. 
Perhaps it involves the unconscious recognition of a 
higher moral standard than such natures Jara to, 
an instinctive hom to the sacred gift of poesy. 
Unquestionably, the Porcupine owed much of its early 
success to Golding's writings, and Dick Sabin's Ulus- 
trations. 

There were but two or three exceptions to the aver- 
age uniformity of the rest of the contributors, as de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, who may be dismissed 
with but brief notice. One was Maurys, the kindll- 
est of inveterate punsters, whose veln of peculiar, 
genulne humor once afforded the town s reall 
original amd entertaining serles of papers, publish 
in that fine old magazine, the Jawbreaker, editor 


en 


a personage 
stitutlon" of their cl 
edifice, but alao 

balls of u 


dollars, which might have been the reason why he 
had subsequently devoted himself to the more profita- 
ble employment of writing advertisements for an em- 
inent *'cspil " gs he called himself, or professor 
of the art of developing hair upon the buman cranium 
and countenance. by the way, was rather 


bald himself, which foa as ll he didn't belleve in 


ruffian, T ; 

though he was socially of a decidedly convivi — 
càmpletion of stanzas 

a 122 suicidal tenden 

s ' and tobacco, A th 


who only did paragraphs, Jests, and conundrums; who 


y impecun! 

ital lay chiefly in his animal spirit, He would sa; 1 
gravely: “I must make a joke to-day—I want lunch 
Core de formed 16 ME t off" a thing at 
Dok mi e 7 — rus| 2 tae Street, 

pose of it, return, and s e n treat- 
ing the 2 — Woodruff for 
“not seeing it," as the chance might . For 
the Porcupine paid ready money for such light mer- 
thandise, at the rate of from twenty-five to fifty cents 
per Item in the days of its prosperity. 

Admitted to this 2 in virtue of a few pito 
rial contributlons which bad sufficient merit to please 
Messrs. Brough and Woodruff, Paul soon began to 
sy hia hand at scribbling, succeeding, in fact, better 

th 22 than his pencil, for he could never at- 
tain the facility and effectiveness of his friend, who 
speedily became artist-inchief to the paper, produc- 
ing such a vari of ilustrations of all kinds that 
there would have been no need of other draughtamen, 
but for his I and occasional fita of Indo- 
lence, Paul was too nervous, of too anxious a tem- 
perament, to excel as an artist; he worked painfully, 
often 8 his co tions by over-elaboratlon— 
not being able to let well alone—a fault especiall 
fatal to comic drawing, which should always loo 
sketchy, „ it were, jauntily correct, us the late 
John understood to perfection, and which but 
few of his successors seem to have any idea of; for 
they elther give us pre-Raphaelite crudity, or German 
literalngse—as if art had no higher pretensions than 
mere photography: But in writing, though he was, 
at first, haunted with an embarrassing sense of the re- 
sponsibility of appearing in print, he soon began to 
feel more at hia and commonly found plenty to 
say. His affection for books has been mentioned 
already; in hi^ boyhood he had devoured al! the vol- 
2 get ab with am avidity abarpenad by the merity of 
to get an avidity & ty 
the eu eene and subsequently Increased his store 
of desul until It afforded a fair amount of 
capital to draw u in the way of reference and 
illustration; while his letters to Kate Sabin and Harry 
Franklin had supplied an average apprenticeship in 
composition, Arriving In the Uni tates with his 
ezes and cara open, a keen — of the novelty 

all about him, and a lively capacity for enjoyment 
and observation, it was imicesible that he should 
want subjecta. So he went to work with s great deal 
of zeal and enthusiasm, being delighted to see him- 
self in type, and inordinately re and happy in his 
new employment. Probably he belleved in the Por- 
cupine more than the rest of the contributors, and 


tory reading 


| would have thought it an excellent paper—but for its 


ers; they d 
side with the 


tionality, as well as me biased him in the 


same d n; while Mr. Woodruff also belonged to 
the Democracy; hence, probably without much 
concerted nt, the Porcupine swam with the 


stream, That ng the case, the reader may infer 
that, In a business point of view, its conductors were 
acting shrewdly; but a little reflection will convince 
him of theirerror. Not to mention the obvious ad- 
vantages of haring such a subject for attack as the 
monstrous anom: Pag slavery in a republican coun- 
try—involving, In its thousand and one phases, an 
altogether inexhaustible fund for the honest employ- 
ment of wit, satire, Irony, and ridicule—the Porcu- 
pine, in taking an opposite course, Inevitably commit- 
ted itself to dulness and medlocrity Though the 
experiment has often been tried, wit and humor have 
rarely been successfully prostituted to base ends; 
they are the play of intellect, and, naturally, ally 
themselves with justice and humanity, and, per- 
verted, lose half thelr force; ns, cco! to Homer, 
Jove deprives a man who becomes a slave of half of 
his soul. It was difficult to be funny or amusing on 
the side of the great, national iniquity, which was, 
even then, growing towards a bl solution ; and, 
besides stultifying itself in attempting to do so, the 
Porcupine fought against the moral sense and Intelli- 
ce of the community, In which only—let them be 

E neces so much a minority—euch an enterprise 
must find permanent countenance and au The 
Democracy didn't want a comic paper—such mirth as 
they required was supplied by the Emerald and ita 
contemporaries,—the Republicans despised it; where- 
fore, after its first burst of success, the P lan- 
hed. Indeed, it very nearly came to an end in 

e third month of its existence, when a crisis occurred 
which ought to have finished it, instead of being the 
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heritance and tradition, an historical faith, which, so | artificial streams that men 


prelude to a new lease of life of rather peculiar char- 


acter, : 

This originated in the sudden secession of Mr. Wood- 
ruff, who, in popular phrase, unexpectedly ‘‘sloped,”” 
leaving the paper on the hands of Mr. Brough, who 
waa already more than sufficiently embarrassed by his 
theatrical difficulties. There were a variety of scandals 
aflost in explanation of the 4 7 7 e conduct, in- 
cluding debt, gambling, and the payment of bis ad- 
dresses, simultaneous T to na less than three young 
ladies; one of whom, vering his perfidy, had at- 
tempted to shoot him, and to “cowhide” her rívals— 
but we need trouble ourselves with nothing further 
than the fact of his departure, nobody knew whither. 
He left bebind him, in Fulton Street, a handsome 
new ledger, containing his accounts, in the shape of 
exactl entries—two of “Cash In the draw," and 
one of “Sondris.” Mr. Woodruff was not an edu- 
cated man, and his business capacities may be esti- 
mated by the circumstance that the Wizard of the 
Nor’-Nor-East actually sent in a hundred-dollar bill 
in payment for a “big cut" puffing him, twelve 
months after ita appearance in the Porcupine, he 
having visited the antipodes ue the interval, and 
the debt been forgotten. It is, therefore, extremely 
probable that apprehensions of financial collapse, as 
wel) na the realization of a social one, had their In- 
fluence in determining Mr. Woodruff's summary 
means of extricating elf from both kinds of re- 
sponsibility. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


We do not envy the man’s candor or Christiani 
who can read, from nning to end, the hund 
pages just published of “Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
held In Boston, May 29 and 30, 1873," and rise from it 
with only a sneer on bia face, or a shrug of easy in- 
difference in his shoulders. To find so many men of 
high intelligence, broad culture, porte genius, and 
pure character, laying the moat elaborate studies in 
religion upon the altar of freedom and truth, is a phe- 
nomenon of the rarest Interest, and the gravest sig- 
nificance. We complain that physics and commerce 
have drawn all the finest talent out of the service of 
religion; that men of genius and taste have become 
indifferent to piety; that faith, and awe, and sapira- 
tion are departed! Here is a plain refutation of the 
slander. much severe, earnest, honest thought 
about religion aa is contained in this pamphlet, so 
much vital interest and concern for ita themes, 30 
much evidence of profound aincerity, are not to be 
easily found, in any equal spate, in any religtous liter- 
ature of any time. 

The severest thinker may find himself tasked to 
follow Mr. Samuel Johnson through his profound 
and comprehensive study of Freedom in Rellgion.“ 
Mr. W. C, Gannett answers the maln objection 
which Liberals in religion bring against Radicals in 
religion," in a speech as full o 2 instruc- 
tion, and severe fidelity to conviction, as it is of sweet- 
ness and piety. Mr. Robert Dale Owen furnishes a re- 
markable paper on Spiritualism, which is enriched by 
a quotation from Mr. Alfred Wallace, of the highest 

ue, and the rarest sclentifió courage. Mr. Higgin- 
son, whose speculations on religion always seem to us 
the least valuable of his writings, and whose arro- 
gance shows itself very dis ly in the contempt- 
uous way in which he goodies men, ut least his peers, 
furnishes a very readable porin who can escape 
the charm of his style, let his subject be what It will ? 

Mr. John Weiss gives us the antithesis of Mr. 
Johnson's theme, {n an essay on “Religion In Free- 
dom," a very remarkable paper, brimful of 8 
and sparkling with metaphor, but charged with a Rab- 
elais humor, which does not always escape the suspi- 
clon of malice and scorn. But the buggestive- 
nesa; the genuine originality, the real insight, shown 
on every Phe make us grateful for the attempt to ex- 
plore and lay open what is a sort of terra incognita to 
most religious Inquirers. Mr. Samuel Longfellow 
cannot speak without winning respect, confidence, 
and love; and, in his paper, simple, genuine, unambi- 
tions, and Pd pan „ he says things as likely to 
commend pon to the forbearance of ita ene- 
mies as . n the whole report. Mr. I. 8, 
Thomson’s speech, as coming from one who has 

d from the bluest Calvinism through Methodism 
nto Free Religion, Is of lively interest and real value, 
and bis yeas in regard to the inside condition of 
Orthodox Christianity is very fresh and instructive. 

Mr. F. E. Abbot gives altogether the least destruc- 
tive, nay, the most constructive, contribution his erys- 
tal clearness of ous and cold, dry intellect have 
ever furnished to the theme of religion, since be made 
his break with Christianity. Mrs. Mott ends all with 
a calm, elevated speech, in which she shows how se- 
rene a soul can be in the possession of inward light, 
after the Christian faith has lost historic autho ty, 
even though death be near, and the future unknown, 

Altogether, the temper and aplrit of these '*proceed- 
inge" is so different from what would be expected 
from people nying the name of Christians, and 
many of them not shrinking from theoretic atheism, 
that we cannot but feel that the phenomenon pre- 
sented is one of the most serious and tender kind, 
which it would be a sort of irreligion to treat with 
levity or disrespect. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that the open 
quarrel with Christian faith, which the Free Religious 
Association representa, is chiefly a quarrel of religious 
men claiming to have a higher and holier religion, of 
a wholly uninstituted form, with what they pronounce 
i be an effete, incredible, and now demoralizing, re- 
ion, bonored by the rest of the world as Christian- 

] € religion they have is natural religion scien- 

cally demonstrated, or received onl 
demonstrated ; and the reli 
tianity, received by most o 


as far as it is 
on they disown is Chris- 
us as a birthright by in- 


far as It contradicts demonstrated or scientific natural 
religion, we know few liberal Christians who would 
be willing to be held by, or who would acknowlege 
that any such contradiction was possible otherwise 
than through erroneous ideas of what Christianity le, 
or erroneous ideas of what natural religion is, 

But this kind of Christianity is precisely what Mr. 
Abbot, in especial, will not allow to be Christianity at 
all. Christianity, he inslats, is not anything in itself 
—it is only what the Church has said it was, and spe- 
cially, if we understand him, what the Roman Church 
has sald and made it—the most permanent, consisten 
and coherent of all the institutional and hiatori 
forms of Christianity. Go back into your logical for- 
tress and home, is the 8 of hia critique in TEE 
INDEX, if you pretend to be Christlans, and defend it, 
and we will respect you; but Protestantism and this 
thin, ghostly Unitarianism, which claims all the free- 
dom of Free Religion itself, and all the advantages of 
faith in historic Christianity, we do not find a foe 
worthy of our spear, 

If Christianity, we beg leave to'say, were not alive 
and growing, if it were not a life which providentially 
o; ized itself in humanity, capable of assimilating 
whatever in human experience and history was con- 

nial to it, and capable also of casting out ita own 
fying or dead matter, then we should not undertake 
to defend it. Considered as s finished and completed 
thing, a mechanical and not a dynamic thing, a thing 
only of the past, or capable of being defined perfectly 
at any one era for all other eras, we repudiate it just 
as we repudiate the binding power of any previous 
interpretations of the Scriptures. — open to fresh 

lories ag new lights appear. What is permanent is 

e life that entered into the world in the person, 
character, and spirit of Jesus Christ. That liſe organ- 
ized in freedom a body which is visibly the Church, or 
better, Christendom, for we include the secular an 
the worsip£al elements and influences in Christlani- 

in our idea of the Church; and this Church or this 

ristendom are the natural home of the faltha and 

which honor humanity and predict its destiny, 

fh this home these Free Religioniste have been s 
and from it they have derived their moral and spirit- 
ual life. They are themselves, in apite of their pro- 
test, a branch or offshoot of the Christian body, and 
we do not doubt will, in due tíme, be felt to bea 
of Christ'slife and fruit. They boast of including 
him and ali that is good in the Church in their larger 
sweep. But it will, in due time, appear whether “they 
bear the root or the root them." We shall see 
whether Christianity i& not more expansive, deeper 
and farther ve than they are; whether the 
Christian Church, visible and invisible, which th 
reject, is not able to hold its own against al! that sci- 
ence, philosophy, and Free Religion can bring to over- 
throw or supersede it, 

In our judgment, Christ and Christianity are the 
chief animators of science, philosophy, and freedom, 
the main sources of moral and spiritual life. Chria- 
tianity shows Itself capable of accepting, eri 
digesting, and growing upon all that science and ph 
losophy furnish that is new and true, while science 
and philosophy are yet unable to digest or assimilate 
her. Which is the most alive and the most universal, 
Christianity or science? Science makes discoveries 
by the hands of a few men of extraordinary insight 
and genius, and Christianity in due time proceeds to 
convert these discoveries Into means for blessing and 
bullding up the moral and spiritual life of millions. 
'The Church 23 an institution of obin may be taray 
and conservstive and cautious, but Christianity al- 
ways has ape qn of a non-ecclesíastica] order, who 
do her work when the Church neglects it, or is engaged 
in holding on to tbe root Instead of pruning and tend- 
ing the tree of life. Free Religion may atone that 
it ia doing a greater work than the Church and Chris- 
tians., But it is deceived by Its critical spirit and nar- 
row estimate of life. Christianity is not critical, is 
not scientific, is not philosophical, It accepts aid 
from all these. But it is intensely hunían and in- 
tensely divine, full of hope, faith, and Jove; and with 
its Christ and his spirit it makes even the dry bones of 
old statements do more for human welfare, for art, 
poetry, and moral and spiritual life than all the aci- 
entists and philosophers and Free Religionists can 
accomplish when they, put all their gifts together. It 
ia well enough to tal 
sionaries of science going into dark alleys and lanes 
und tenant-houses and giving n salvation from 8 
as the real gospel, but almost the only people that do 
go into these places for any good purpose nre these 

eapised Christians; and they go moved by the gospel 
which Christ was and taught. 


We dare say that the Free Religionists think the 
late Evangelical Alliance In New York, whose meet- 
ing they have so soon followed up with one of their 
own, was engaged in a very belated and even foolish 
sort of work, which science and philosophy and Free 
Religion can well afford to ridicule or scorn. We 
know very well how some of them—not all—must 
think of it, from Mr. Weiss's and Mr. Thomson's — 

ers, But we make bold to say that when Free Re- 
igion, or even liberal Christianity, give as vital 
roofs of Christian power and warm, palpitating life, 
ull of efficiency and fruits, as the faith and apirit that 
prevailed there, or show ns much vital faith in God 
and humanity, we shall be glad to herald it abroad; 
and this, in spite of bad theories of Its own workin) 
in spite of sentimental catch-words and dogmas a 
superstitions which we wholly discard and which shut 
us out of its assemblies, But the river of God, which 
Is full of water, is also full of floating things, drift and 
sand, and strange birds and beasts, It isa navigable 
and mighty stream, and it alone never falla, so that the 
great interests of society nre always near its banks 
and all things that thirst frequent it. To have the 
main stream of gospel work and power as free from 
all disorderly freshets and repulsive admixtures as the 


as Mr. Weiss does about mim, 


can d a 
not possible. The working Church ia pelle ere ^ 
the science and philosophy of the ri hun 
to stay behind, so far as intellectual progresa hs has 
with the people and wait for them, It has 
‘fictions’ Mr. Gannett of—honest 
which are like the foolish-wise stories wih a 
eq begui 1^ — sick children, 
ook upon the tenderness an i z 
either Catholic priesta or e any: Onthoder 5 
ters walt on the spiritual wants of the common me 
and sacrifice their own intellectual cultu an i pi 
tific growth, and even some measure of th, rli eA 
the disinterested service of humble and only partial} 
grown souls, without gratitude and reverence — 
some pem whether the self-culture we hear 
Bo much of as religion's last word 
n holy — mu furnishes as ry 
€ rejoice ourselves to represent sn 
of the Christian Church whose mission ry pm 
ing, in which more light and more culture are to be 
made consistent with equal faith and a like devotion 
to the life and inspiration of Jesus Christ. We have 
thrown off, or Christianity has thrown off in us, à 
great Mme p dogmatic — which would not 
serve it longer In our age or sphere of wo 
abide by tbe historic C arch and the Taith — "s 
livered to the saints, We do not ex Orthodoxy to 
fellowship us. It is far better we should only desire 
to fellowship her, for ahe would not allow us to look 
on our Free 1.— friends with either hope or sym- 
athy. But as Christianity is not orthodox, we take 
er leave to welcome our Free Religious friends with 
a frank avowal of our distaste for, and distrust of, their 
main position so far as it ia non-Christian, but with a 
sincere respect for their ends, their rights, and their 
ven e ancam ; — bec M fear of their 
ngs or any fear o ng mistaken in our 
towards them.— Liberal Christian. * 


A CHALLENGE TO PRAYER. 


[The appended article, by William R. Hooper, in the 
Boston Congregationaliat, is one of the very few 
strictly candid replies to the now famous "prayer- 
gauge" proposition, which have been made by Evan- 
gelical writers, Most of them cover up their own re- 
luetant scepticiam as well as they can; this writer has 
enough "faith" to accept the test proposed.—En.| 


Professor Tyndall has lately sent to the Contempo- 
rary Review a letter from a friend for whom he 
vouches, proposing that the efficacy of prayer be tested 
by comparison between the patients of two wards or 
hospitals, for one of which, In addition to jte medical 

ractice, prayer shall be made by all the body of the 
aithful; while in the other, medical science is alone 
to be depended upon, As far as I am aware, the re 
ligious presa has unanimously declined the proposi- 
tion on the grounds that prayer is not to be weighed 
in balances; that Professor Tyndall and his friends 
have misunderstood the nature of God's promises 
and the belief of the Church therein; that in answer 
to a similar proposition nearly two thousand 
ago, Christ declined to show signs, or to come down 
from the cross; and that if the trial were made and 
decided in favor of prayer, the irreligious scientific 
werd would still find some other way of evading the 
result, 

But the test named by Professor Tyndall is not a 
new thing; it is one that had been previously elected 
by God himself. Writing nearly & generation after 
Christ, and therefore under the Christian dispense 
tion, and for all Christians who should come afier 
him, the Apostle James gives the following precept: 
“Ig any eick among you? let him call for the elders of 
the church, and let them pray over him: , and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up.“ No doubt is even intimated; there are 
neither limitations nor conditions to this potency of 

rayer. A more positive promise (s not to be found 
[s the Bible, “The prayer of faith all save him 
“the Lord shall raise him up." Professor Tyndall's 
friend bas selected the only test concerning vi ich we 
have God's positive assurance, It will not. do to de 
cline this challenge because Christ refused to gives 
sign, or to come down from the cross, Pro x 
Tyndall and the sclentists of Great Britain are n 
rsecutors nor mockers,—they are simply unbelievers. 
hey are gentlemen of character and study, of put 
intellectual ability, who employ that ability 1 
search for material truth, though with a strong dd 
toward Infidelity. Doubtless they prefer to 40 
truths that will confirm them in their dark collapse 
faith; they send forth this challenge with an * 
doubted expectation of a victory over God's people. 
But God in answer to effectual fervent prayer — 
confound them us easily as he confounded 7 — in 
Balaam. These gentlemen are the leading Mee 
material studies, of the leading Protestant — 
the world. They are of great influence in the — 8 
of thought, and have proposed a test of the Ue Ke, 
prayer, the mere declining of which will give 
victory they desire to win. To fear this 
cline this challenge, except upon 5 de mi- 
disinterested party should acknowledge 
cient, is to admit that Christians dare not of the 
his word, The effect on the irreligious m " esisting 
world will wmdoubtediy be EN ot ex 
sceptielsm, ns well as a creation d i 
in the dispensations before Christ the peg el 

God should answer prayer was that “it may > Moses 
this day that thou art God in vi nople, let 
pleaded with God not to disinherit bis Tread wll 
the Egyptians should hear of it and y That God 
the Canaanites, and these latter n ^N And. God 
was not able to bring them into the „ who pers 
would be honored by idolatrous Egyptian 
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euted, and by Philistines who Warred against, his 
people; and he claims a similar honor from the scien- 
tists of to-day. When Elijah performed hia great 
miracle of the fiery cousumption of the stones and 
dust of the altar, after twelve barrels of water had 
been poured over them, he accomplished it by plead- 
ing with God ''thst it may be known this day that 
thou art God in Israel.“ iracles were performed, 
not so much because of their first result towards man, 
as because tbey set forth God's glory. Throughout 
all the bistory of the Jewish or the Christian Church, 
Ifind no instance where any one relied on God and 
was disappointed. Submission was as much an ele- 
ment then as now; yet no falthful prayer was ever re- 
fused, The irreligious world to-day denies the ex- 
istence of God; or clalms that if he does exist, he 
lives and moves 30 far away that he is unable to con- 
trol the powers of Nature. This la the real aecret of 
this last offer. A strong believer in the materia) 
chain of cause and effect, the maker thinks that not 
even God can break one of the links of that chain. 
He therefore proposes a test substantially the same as 
that Inspiration had 7 penned, God made 
the first offer of this test, and infidelity has accepted 


it 

The glory of God maintains the same prominence 
in the hristian dispensation that it did in the Jew- 
ish and the Abrahamic. AJl these dispensations 

in the uscription of successful answers to prayer, 
ian the Lge element of that prayer is his glory. 
The miracles of Elijah and Daniel, who preceded 
Christ, are no greater violation of the laws of Nature 
than those of Peter and Paul who succeeded him; 
while the promises to faith in the New Testament are 
as much more numerous and clear than those of the 
Old, as the lights of modern science are than those of 
the times of Aristotle and Esculapius. 

The miracles of all dispeusations are recorded for 
our encouragement, In one of the most remarkable 
of sl] limitations of natural laws—when rain was 
withheld from a guilty land for three years and six 
months—we are expresssly told by James that it was 
in answer to prayer; and he adds fur our encourage- 
ment and in anticipaiton of the modern objection that 
God would hear E 
that this prayer was offered by “s man subject to like 

ions as we are," God's promises of answer to 
prayer are in such bold terms that no uninspired man 
would have dared to invent them. It is against the 
laws of gravity that we should be able to say to a 
mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into 
che sen; but we have the promise of it. It ls nat 
the law of medical science that prayer should cure 
the sick; but the Lord has on to ralse him up. 
And if “the t body of the faithful" to whom 
Professor Tyndall's friend addresses himself, or “the 
elders" whom James ex ly clothes with this mi- 
raculous power, unite in prayer that God, for his 
own glory and for the confounding of scepticiam 
should cure the sick of a certain ward or hospital, i 
can see no doubt of a favorable result; that ls, if any 
dependence be placed on God's promises. Whatever 
we ask for, we are to receive. Certain irreligious per- 
sons among the most learned of the earth's popula- 
tion, deny all power to prayer, all Interference by God 
with the laws of Nature. They challenge the world 
to a material test already named in the Bible. If that 
challenge is accepted and that prayer heard, it will be 
a» much to the glory of God as the march of the Is- 
raelites through the Red Ses, or the 33 of 
rain for over three years. It will put an end to sclen- 
tific infidelity for more than one generation. But if 
that challenge la not 7 y the irreligious mind of 
the world is confirmed in scepticism. Students of 
every land will be pointed to a crucis) test which 
Christianity dared not accept, Oh, Christians, be 
not afraid, but only believe.” If prayer is offered for 
specific unswer and to God's glory, there can be no 
doubt of the result. From the time of Adam to our 
own, no one was ever yet brought to confusion by too 
much trust in God. 

— weee — — — — — 

THE BE-ESTANLISHMENT OF TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


I wish to communlcate to you to-day some itive 
information with regard to the vast plans of the Jes- 
uits, already wet on foot, for the reéstablishment of 
the temporal power. . . The Catholic Church, whose 
spirit is now to be found In the catacombs of believ- 
ing and generous hearts, but whose visible body has 
been changed into an Immense party, purely political, 
has been admirably organized by the fathers; It has 
become an innumerable “Landwehr,” trained by an 
iron discipline, and accustomed to a blind obedience. 

This stupendous organization, which is the greatest 
sacrilege, the most abominable violence, that the or- 
der of Loyola has perpetrated upon the mystical 
Spouse of Christ, perverting its aim, its doctrine, and 
{ts nature, is now an accomplished fact, The sanctu- 
ary of the soul has been invaded, the right of judg- 
ment lias been taken by assault, consclence terrorized 
over and trampled under foot, individuality destroyed, 
the fold of Christ has become the servum pecus of 
Horace—the army of darkness, of slavery, of death; 
à procession of pale Jesuits, as it were, marches 
against liberty, civilization, light,—agalnst the Gospel 
itself. The pilgrimages, the mysterious signal for 
Which was given from the impenetrable rn: of the 
sect, are the mobilization of the army of the Church, 
corrupted and degraded, 

The pilgrimages of the present day are Inspired not 
by love, but by hatred against a Christlan nation, and 
the heart of the God-man is N taken a3 
the masonje emblem of that hatred. The mystic 
flames of that heart symbolize thé Inextingulshable 
Wrath, and the feroclous vengeance that are burning 
in the hearts of a pe who are weeping over their 
lost power, and the kingdom of this world that has 
been taken from them, 


ijah more quickly than ourselves. 


But these pilgrim: 


es, which signif: 
eign to the spirit geo eee drei 


Christianity, something mon- 


strous, are not vain and platonic demonstrations of 
those who cannot otherwise express the rancor, the 
envy, aud the rage that are consuming them. On the 
contrary, they have an aim eminently political; they 


are preparatory exercises, the schooling, the theatrical 
rehearsals of the future crusade against Italy. 

Trained by these marches and countermarches, the 
pilgrims will understand their business perfectly by 
the opening of the Holy Year. 

On January 1, 1874, If God gives him life and 
stre , Pius IX, will proclaim the Great Jubilee, 
anti pang it by a year. At the signal of the Vati- 
can, Italy and Rome will become the object of all the 
pilgrimages hitherto directed to local sanctuaries. A 
countless number of pilgrims, more numerous than 
those who in 1093 cried, “It is the will of God,” will 
pour down upon the Penlnauls. Caravans of five 
ten, or fifteen thousand pilgrima chanting sacred 
hymns, will enter into the Holy Cit Every band 
will carry the national banner, and the standard of 
France will float in every direction. M. Fournierand 
M. de Courcelles will know how to protect their pll- 
grims; the representatives of the other Powers before 
the Holy See will loudly demand líberty for those who 
are discharging a religious duty. Among those will 
be the Zouaves of Charette, and all the fanatics of 
Paray-le-Monial. It will be impossible to prevent 
collisions between the pilgrims and the people. A 
conflict will be inevitable, and the crusaders, Lf they 
are able, will * tentative blow with the arms sup- 
plied from the Vatican. To repress them, the police 
will not be aufflelent; the troops will have to act. 
Blood will fow in the streets of Rome. Then what ls 
called the Catholic world will cry, Murder“ the 
Italians will be proclaimed the butchers of the mar- 
tyra of Christ. The confilct between Charette’s 

ouaves, dressed as pilgrims, will be the signal for the 
intervention of France. 

Behind the French troops will be the cosmopolitan 
army of the universal reaction. The shout will be 
ralsed, “Death to Italy!“ 

Then the astonished world will perceive that the 
"sacred heart," the Baang à on the banner of 
the pilgrims—that to whic castel dedicated 
France, to which Archbishop Manning dedicates 
re in England—was only an — * bomb- 
shell. 

I believe that in this terrible and final attempt, lib- 
erty and civilization and justice will triumph with 
Italy over the false and lying gods. I believe that the 
bastard Catholicism that now reigns will succumb as 
Paganiam did at the Milvian Bridge before the Laba- 
rum of new-born Christianity. But if the Catholic 
of Paray-le-Monial, the monstrous offspring of Jesult- 
lam of the old age of Pius IX., were to triumph 
for a few years, he would only have to blame 
afterwards for finding a huge heap of ruins on the 
spot where the superb dome of Michael Angelo was 
raised; be would have to impute to none but 
the vanity of the efforts to find again among the frag- 
ments and ashes of the Vatican the ch bones of 
the prisoners and the Cross of Christ burled for cent- 
uries beneath the Catholic victory—beneath the hec- 
2 Italy.— Roman Correspondence of the Gazzel- 
ta d' Italia. 


PosTMASTER BILLINGS, of Santa Clara, has re- 
ceived the following letter. It tells its own sad ato- 
Tyi— 

To the Postmaster of Santa Clara: 

“Will you be so kind as to Inquire if there is such a 
man as rge Ray in your AE or where he is if he 
has left Santa Clara? He is about thirty-seven years 
old, dark eyes and hair, not very tall, and is & carpen- 
ter by trade. He is my dear father, and we have not 
heard a word from him for more than two years, Ma 
is left with five children, and 1 am the oldest, and am 
fourteen years old. Sometimes ms thinks he Is dead; 
but I dreamed the other night that he came home to 
us, and it has made me think so much ubout him that 
I cannot help wri to you, for I cannot give up all 
hopes, Oh, dear Mr. Postmaster! will you do this 
favor for a poor, homeless girl? and you shall have 
many warm thanks. If you can see him, or hear 
where be ls, will you be so good as to send him this 
letter? Will you please answer? Yours truly." 

se Dear, Dear Pa: How can I tell you how 
ead my heart is while I write to you, not knowing 
whether you are dead or alive. Do you love us any 
more? Why is it that we don't hear from you any 
more? If you are sick and discouraged, we will t 
and help you to come home, and then we will wor 
and take care of you, Ob, how hard it is to live as 
we do, now that the children are all separated! Wil- 
lie la at the State Reform School in Lancaster, in this 
State, and ma does not have to pay his board; a man 
in Berlin has adopted Frankie as his daughter, and a 
rich farmer in the country has Libbie as his child, 
and Hedry is at Fredericksburg. I am working for 
wages in asmall family in Massillon’ Ma has learned 
the dressmaker's trade and sews by the day in this 
city, and belps me all she can. She has been work- 
ing in Fulton for the last two weeke, and will be there 
some time, It is hard to have no home, no pa to 
love us—and oh,pa, do take pity on us, and come 
back! We will all receive you with open arms. And 
how happy we will be to have you with us, as yon 
have been once! Oh, pa, do write and tell us if you 
love us still, Your sorrowful Ea oe 


MA A. Ray. 

“YM ASSILLON, Stark Co., O.“ 

— —— 8 — — 

Wurd ses have once acquiesced in untrue opin- 
ions, and registered them as authenticated records in 
their minds, it Is no less impossible to speak intelligi- 
bly to such men than to write legibly ou a paper 
already scribbled over.—Hodbes. 
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Poetry. 


[For Tux Ixpex.] 
SWEET FERN LEAVES, 


A quick, new growth, aluce August rains, 
Restored the withering earth ; 

This tender eter more living seems 
Than even a fresh spring-birth. 


Like carvan stone eachrperfoct leaf, 
And yet they spring and carve 

So livingly about the stem 
One almost sees them ewerre. 


And tínged witb red is every leaf, 
As though a crimson tide 

Wers couraing throngh their lender veins, 
Such as through mine doth glide. 


How can they be so beautiful 
In color and in form, 

Beyond a scalptor's, painter's art, 
With living currents warm,— 


And not be fashioned by s mind, 
And quickened by a beart, 

As far beyond the human 
As 1s Nature beyond Art? 


How can they be so beautiful 
And not enkindle joy 

In the Artist who created them. 
A bliss without alloy? 


Oh, sweet fern leaves, my buruing bushi, 
My sermon and my kirk, 
I feel your happy Maker near, 
Rejoicing in His work! M. R. W. 


—— — M—— M 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 


Mrs. F. W. Christern, New York Ci One 

hard B. Westbrook, Sonman, Pa. 8 « on 1180 
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R. W. A Boston, Maas. One „100 
Chas. W. Story, Boston, Muss. a „100 

» ugh, Detroit, Mich. Five * 
Jacob Hoffner, Cumininsvtlle, O. e „% 310 
J Welsa, Boston, Mass, " " 100 
W.C. Ith N.Y. bed 100 
A.W. Detroit, Mich, ^ * 100 
B. F. Dyer, Boston, Maas, " " 100 
amen Purinton, Lyun, 11 iM " 100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Mass 100 
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FOR THE WEEE ENDING OCTOBER 18. 
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F. Earle, $4.70; Johathan W. Buli Hudson 
Tuttle, 82; James Beveridge, 40 cents; W. Bo: ton, 
0; enter, 85; John Rank, b cents; M. V. Sins, 


10 cents; David Porter, 25 cents; H. C. DeLo: 1; 
à George H. Foster, 8 Na E. 1. 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persons 
who do not see their remittances ncknowlodged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N.B.—Postage on Tue INDEX ls five cents per quarter, 
dating from receipt of the first number, payable in ad- 
vance at the place of dellvery. 

N. B.—Plense remit b. toce money-order, by regis- 
tered letter, or by draft. ‘on Boston or New York. "checks 
on Interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbem of THE IN- 
DEX which are not on hand will, if of small amount, be oth- 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice, 

N. B.—When writing about a former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly as posalble, 

N. B.—Please examiue the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mail-tag, and report at once any error in either. 
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Books. 
THE STORY OF GOETHE'P LIFE. George He Lewes. 
Abridged from his Life and Wars y Goethe. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 1873. (Price $1.50.) 


Pamphlets and Periodicals. 

“Acoonpiso TO Sr. JORN.” On the Deity of Josus of Naza- 
reth. Partil, A Comparison between the Fourth Gon- 

el and the Three 8 A By the Wife of a Beneficed 
Elergrma. Edited and Prefaced by Rev. Charles Voy- 
sey, B.A. 

FIVE LETTERS ox A CONVERSION TO Roman CATHOLICIAM. 
By Rchert Rodolph Suffield, 

OxTnopoxv FROM TUR HEDREW Porst or VIER. By Rev. 
Thomas F, Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Croft, near 
Warrington. 

AN ADDRESS TO ALL EARNEST CHRISTIANS. T. Lumis- 
den Strange, late Judge of the High Court of „ etc 
lie above all published by Thomaa Scott, Esq., No. 11, The 

D oed Farduhar Road Upper Norwood, don, S. E.] 

PnocEEDINGS of the Fifth Meeting of the International 
Bualtuess College Association, held in Cincinnati, Ohlo, 
June 10, 11, 12, 12, 1873. Milwaukee: Cramer, Alkens & 
Cramer, 1873. 

IOWA SCHOOL JOURNAL for September. Des Moines: C. M, 
Greene, 

MATERIALIAM: Its History and Influence on Society. B 
Dr. L. Büchner. Trauciated by Alexander Loos, ANM. 
New York: A. K. Butts & Co. 

LECTURE ON HUDDHINT NIHILISM. By Prof. Max Müller. 
New York: A. K. Butts & Co. (Reprint.] 


Now Music. 


RR Rives or Lire, PForBunday-schools, By H. 8. Fer- 
TN and W. W. Bentley. Boston: Oliver Dikson & Co. 


ALMO, by the same, Rowes—Love's Koquital—Fanchette— 
Easy Sonatines—La Fille de Madame Apngot—Two Melo- 
dies—Towanda Mazourka, m 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 23, 1873. 


NOTICE. 


On and after September 1, the publication office 
of THE INDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass." 

Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice. 


— HO — 
GLIMPSES, 

Ir is FUNNY enough to see a prominent Boston 
paper praising up every good Evangelical of the old 
school,of the school of John Bunyan and Willlam 
Ellery Channing’! It cannot sneak into the good 
gracea of Evangelicals by quoting an arch-heretle as 
one of their number, à 

Tae Pope has written to Emperor William that, 
having been baptized, the latter ia the former'a aub- 
ject. The Emperor bluntly denies the soft impeach- 
ment, and declares he has "no Mediator but Christ.“ 
He would have come nearer the truth if he had said 
he had no Mediator at all. 

TRE RULERS of the Roman Church," bald the Rev. 
Matteo Prochet, of Italy, to the Evangelical Alliance, 
“have the women through the confessional and the 
children throngh the schools; and then they make the 
nation theirs," Shall America learn no wisdom from 
Italy's experience? Let her at least save the children 
both from Romanism and Evangelicalism, by making 
the schools thoroughly secular. 

WE Trust nobody will suppose that the reporta of 
our paper on "The Cost to Christendom of the For- 
eign Mission System," as published in the New York 
dailies, were either full or accurate. Especially as to 
statistics, the reporters made the wildest work of our 
statements. The paper will be published In THE 
INDEX by-and-by in Its turn. Meanwhile critics will 
do well to “look before they leap." 

THERE ARE TWO ways of flghting your enemy. 
One is to meet him face to face, and grapple him in 
deadly earnest. The other is to slink up behind his 
back, stick a pin Into his calf, and then incontinently 
' take to your heels. The Liberal Christian ndopta the 
former; the Christian Register adopta the latter, But 
aa the pin happens to be pointless, what is the use of 
running away, good neighbor? THe INDEX wars 
neither on women nor children. 

Rey, Dr, GEORGE F, Potren, of Pompey, N. Y., 
presented a resolution favoring the taxation of church 
property to a Democratic county convention, For 
this honorable action the Syracuse Radical Club has 
with great propriety passed a vote of thanks to Dr, 
Potter. It is hardly to be expected that many clergy- 
men will favor a policy which is plainly inimical to 
their own Interests; but there ls all the more reason 
for expressing reapect for those who do. 

REFERRING TO the questions raised by Darwinism, 
the Morning Star, published in Dover, N. H., by the 
Freewill Baptist denomination, says: They are such 
as do not vitally affect Christianity either way, so far 
as wecan judge," Will the Star be honest enough to 
say explicitly that Christianity can dispense with the 
doctrine that al) men are now under the condemna- 
Mon of God by reason of Adam's Fall? Darwinism 
dispenses with Adam; can Christianity do so? 
Please give a sincere, straightforward answer to this 
question, good Star! 


AR ARTICLE by Rey. James Freeman Clarke in the 


Christian Union defends the right of bolting' when- 
ever the majority of a party resolve to do what is 
wrong. "We argue," he says, “that the interests of 
the party are best served by letting it be defeated 
when it nominates bad candidates or indorses bad 
measures, The righteous voter smites it for its ben- 
efit, But if the party is incorrigible and refuses to go 
the right way, then the righteous voter makes his bolt 
perpetual and leaves it." Dr. Clarke gives good doc- 
trine. We thank him for justifying our course a few 
years ago in. bolting from his own denomination, 
when it “refused to go the right way." 

Tux Liberal Christian thinks we are self-deceived In 
holding that the work of Tae INDEX is affirmative, 
not negative, and points us for proof to our articles 
on Agitation“ in Its issue of Sept. 4. What was the 
whole object of those articles? To kindle a generous 
enthusiasm for the more perfect development of 
American ideas—that is all. If the Independent or 
the Liberal Christian can find anything more ''affirma- 
tive" than the affirmation that freedom, natural mor- 
ality, and equality of human rights should be made 
the basis of all private and public llfe in a far higher 
sense than ever before, we shall be very glad to know 
what itis The “Demands of Liberalism” are the 
most comprehensive and positive programme that can 
be offered for the more thorough Americanizatlon of 
America. If not, why not? 


Tux Conaress of Mexico, according to the New 
York Herald, has decreed the following additions or 
amendments to the conatitution of the republle :— 

1, The Church and State are to be separate. 

2, Congress cannot make laws prohibiting or estab- 
lishing any religion. 

3. Matrimony Is to be a civil contract. 

4, Religious institutions cannot possess property. 

5. A simple promise to speak the truth, complyin, 
with obligations contracted, with penalties in case o 
violation, is substituted for the religious oath, 

6. Nobody is obliged to give his or her servicea with- 
out just compensation. 

7. No contract is to be permitted which aims at the 
sacrifice of the liberty of man In the matter of work, 
education, and religlous vows. (The laws thus do 
not recognize monastic orders, nor permit their eatab- 
lishment by any denomination or under any pretence, ) 

8. And no contract will be allowed to be made 
among persons consenting to their own proscription 
or banishment. 

„THE ONLY MEANS or machinery existing on the 
earth for the salvation of men is the Baptist church.” 
So sald Rev. J. D. Fulton, D.D., at the recent Bible 
Union anniversary; for which utterance he is severely 
taken to task by the Morning Star (Freewill Baptist), 
Its rebuke reminds us of a little story," as Mr. Lin- 
coln would remark, A company of Irishmen came 
to a well one moonlight evening, and, mistaking the 
reflection of the moon in the water for & fine cheese, 
formed a nice plan to secure the prize. The first man 
grasped the curbstone firmly with his hands, the sec- 
ond man hung down the well by grasping the first 
man's feet, and so on, till a chain was formed by 
which the last man was confidently descending, when 
suddenly the first, being nearly exhausted by the 
strain, exclaimed—''Howld on till I split on me handa “ 
Whereupon they all went down together to pick up 
the cheese. When the Morning Star lets go of the 
doctrine of salvation through “immersion'’ alone, 
spectators conclude it has stopped to “spit on its 
hands," We peer pensively over the edge of the well 
as it and its dependents get "immersed" more thor- 
oughly than they expected, and tender our respectful 
regreta that it fails, after all, to secure the cheese of 
"salvation" It went for, 


CHARLES BRADLAUGB lectured in Boston, at Mu- 
sic Hall, October 17, to & great audience. On the 
platform were Wendell Phillips (who introduced the 
orator of the evening in the most complimentary 


and others. The address was one of the most powerful, 
eloquent, impassioned appeala that we ever listened to; 
and it was clear that, from the firat sentence, Mr. 
Bradlaugh carried hia audience by storm, Nothing 
could have been more manly, modest, and dignified,— 
nothing more free from intemperate rant, or the tricks 
of the demagogue, His subject was The Republi- 
can Movement in England;" and the massive phy- 
sique of the man grew luminous with the light of 
moral enthusiasm, as he set forth the wrongs of the 
mob, but a mob with wives aud children,’’—the 
“mob” that sympathized with the North in its great 
struggle for universal freedom,—the “mob'’that was 
only the oppressed common people of England, hun- 
gering and thirsting for the true republic that should 
give them a chance to "live" and not merely "exist." 
Mr. Bradlaugh is strong of brain and staunch of 
heart,—nobody can doubt it who hears him, and is 
not himself either weak of the one or rotten of the 


manner), William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, | 
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other, A great and noble future is before 
work to which he has given himself; and 
a success that shall prove to be England’ 
from all oppression. If we have caught 
the man, he himself hopes for no other, 


THE GROWING UNREST of the Orth 
the spread of liberal opinions and D e 5 
marked. The St. Louis Despatch of September 93 
states that a formal Alliance has just been formed 
the Evangelical ministers of that city to prevent the 
‘desecration of the Sabbath." A meeting was held 
at Centenary Church, Rey. Dr. Brooks presiding, st 
which the foliowing agreement was adopted: The 
undersigned, ministers of the Lord Jesus 
hereby solemnly covenant with God and with tach 
other that we will unite as a band of Christian breth- 
ren in seeking to arrest the appalling desecrations of 
the Lord's day, now so prevalent in our midst, and to 
stay, with the help of the Almighty, other qj 
evils growing out of it, or connected with it, that not 
only assail our common Christlanity, but threaten 
the foundations of social order. We pledge our mu- 
tual aid, sympathy, and prayers ju the work entrusted 
to our-care; and, for the sake of manifesting our 
onenesa in Christ, we declare our belief in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; in the divine inspira 
tion of the Scriptures of the Old and New Teu. 
ments; in the fali and ruin of man by sin; in the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus upon the cross as the only 
ground upon which salvation ie offered to all and re- 
celved by tbe believer; in regeneration by the Spirit, 
and in practical holiness as the fruit of vital union 
with our risen Lord. We cordially Invite the oo 
operation of Christians of every name, who can meet 
upon the foregoing basis, to assist in carrying out the 
purposes of this organization," Dr. Campbell and 
others called attention to the notorious desecrations of 
the Sabbath In St. Louis—companies with banners 


him, in the 
we wish him 
3 redemption 
the spirit of 


| and musie marching through the streets; saloons and 


1 


places of business open all day; and the exodus of 
thousands on each Sunday Into the country in quest 
of pleasure, instead of going to church. They main- 
tained that an alliance of ministers could succeasfully 
fight this growing evil. A meeting of the Alliance ls 
to be held every Monday afternoon at the Centenary 
Church. It remains to be seen what course of action 
they will adopt. * 

THEY ARE DISCOVERING now-a-days all soris of 
proofs of Noah'a flood. Dr. Schliemann has dug up 
evidence in the site of ancient Troy that Homer wss 
a first-class reporter, and ought to have been Special 
Correspondent of the Athens Gazette from the Seat of 
War.’ But hia exploite are thrown into the shade by 
George Smith, an accomplished archmologist at- 
tached to the British Museum,” who has raked up on 
the banks of the Tigris a fragment of a slab contain- 
ing the orders given to Noah for his embarkation by 
the Atsyrian god Hea (not the Hebrew god Jehovah l); 
and also “important information in reference to the 
creation of the world," That is just what we want, 
as it will confound the naughty fellows who dare to 
dispute Genesis, How thla discovery is going to help 
Orthodoxy, however, when it seems to reduce the 
atory of the Noachian deluge to an Assyrian myth, iè 
not clear to our purblind vision; yet great are the re- 
joleings over the revelations now made, as if such 
would be their effect. The Boston Globe continues 
as follows: “The old collection of Assyrian inxrip- 
tions in the British Museum contained the instruction 
of God to Nosh to warn the world because of the 
wickedness of the people, The subsequent predic- 
tions of the Deity and His command for embarkation 
are as follows in the fragment of Uaked clay secured 
by the representative of the Daily Telegraph, which 
are of the highest interest to students of Biblical his- 
tory : "On the coming of the flood which I shall send,. 
thou shalt enter into the ship, and the door of the 
ship turn; thou shalt send into the midst of it by 


| corn, thy furniture and goods, thy gold and silver, and 


thy female slaves, the sons of the army, the beasts d 
the field, the animals of the field; all that thou hear- 
est thou shalt do.... They shall spread and ar 
shall guard the door of thè ship. Sisit attended an 

opened his mouth, and spake, and said to the Rod, 


| Hea, his Lord.“ This is followed by five lines af the 


speech of Sisit, which, in consequence of ety 
cannot be exactly translated, and in his answer 
Assyrian Noah describes the difficulties in the pnl 
the work. Of course, there are differences bet 
this account and that given in Genesis, but — 
semblances are much more remarkable. The x 
mentioned as going into the ark are not the rep 
sentative pairs of all living creatures, but rs * 
tood and agricultural purposes, while oe P 
household possessed corn, alaves. gold and silver 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following rule bas bees adopted with ref- 
ereuce to subscriptions to THE INDEX, and 
will be observed on and after December 1, 18731 

THE INDEX will be discontinued to each sube 
ecribér immediately on the expiration of his 
term of subscription as marked by the printed 
mall-tag, Unices the subecription is renewed in 
advance, or unlens direct notice is received that 
the subscriber intends soon fo renew it. But a 
bill will be sont to each sabecriber a few weeks 
previoun to the expiration of his term, in order 
that be may have an opportunity of renewing 
without suffering suy interruption in the re 
ecipi of ble papors. 

The purpose of the above rule Is simply to meet the 
esae of subscribers who do not wish to renew their 
subscriptions, but are not considerate enough to no- 
tify us of the fact, All subscriptions are properly 
paysble in advance, and we are greatly obliged to 
those who renew at or before the expiration of their 
terma; but it Is not Intended to Insist unreasonably 
on advance payment when, as sometimes happens, 
subscribers wish to renew but find it burdensome to 
do so at any particular time. Our wish ia to accom- 
modate our subscribers as much as is possible without 
endangering the safety of the paper; and we hope 
that all will be satisfied with the rule now adopted. 
Of course, al! who are entitled to an extension of 
time, as recently exfflalned, but who are indisposed to 
waive it for the sake of helping the paper, have only 
to notify us, and the proper extension will be made. 
Several hundreds of bills have just been sent out from 
this office, which we hope will be promptly honored ; 
and if each subscriber will only take the trouble to 
zend us the name of another new one, the kindness 
will be gratefully appreciated. 

+] 9 m 


THE NEW YOBE CONVENTION. 


The recent convention of the Free Religious As- 
welation in New York was quite as successful as 
could be expected, considering the unpopular charac- 
ter of the movement that gave it birth. The seasions 
of the Evangelical Alliance during the previous week 
had been crowded to overflowing; and, compared with 
these, our meetings were of course inferior in point of 
numbers, Yet the great hall of the Cooper Institute 
was nearly filled at the evening sessions by large audi- 
ences, which manifested their sympathy by frequent 
and hearty applause; and the ful! reporta given in the 
New York dallies, especially in the Tribune, multi- 
plied them in fact immensely, To give in TRE INDEX 
a report of these various meetings, covering the three 
evening and two morning sessions, would be impossi- 
ble, and we shall not attempt it; but several of the 
papers read will be published in these columns, be- 
ginning with next week, One of the most brilliant 
and effective of them, an essay on the Taxation of 
Church Property,” by Mr. James Parton, wil! probably 
soon be issued in tract form by the Association; and it 
ought to have the widest possible circulation, being 
exactly such a treatment of the aubject as iz best cal- 
eulated to arouse interest among those not specially 
Interested in it heretofore. 

So far as our comrades are concerned, we never 
heard better speaking on the platform of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. The topics chosen were practical 
and timely, and nothing could have been more evi- 
dent than that the Association bas a "sufficient res- 
son for being," notwithstanding the World's labored 
scepticism on this point. That there should be an ef- 
ficient religious association without a definite creed 
seems incredible to the World, although hundreds of 
business and political and scientific associations are 
inactive and successful operation all about {t; nor 
have we ever noticed that the World was particularly 
Puzzled or befogged over thefact. Yet why ls a creed- 
lesa religious association any more anomalous than a 
creedlesa manufacturing or banking association? 
Provided there is a definite object in view, any ss- 
sociation has a bond of unlon; and a creed is neces- 
sary only to such associations as make the propaga- 
tion of It their direct practical object. A creed would 
de as absurd in the Free Religious Association as lt 
would be in a banking company. Our object is the 
increase of intelligence with reference to religion, the 
increase of pure and rational efforts for the well-being 
of man, the increase of a generous and catholle fel- 
lowship among men and women of all beliefs; and 
inasmuch as creeds tend directly to prevent these ob- 
jects, it would be as ridiculous for the Free Religious 
Association as for a Life Insurance Company to lay 
down a creed for its members, It ia singular how 
much pains home people take to misunderstand us; 


and when the World flounders helplessly about over 
the very intelligible position of the Association, It is 
enough to raise a smile on a bust of the “weeping 
philosopher." However it sults these self-obfuscated 
cetaceans of the press to lash wildly about with thelr 
tails, and to spout furiously over the absurdity of 
other fishes |n daring to be born, the Free Religious 
Association finds quite us good & reason for inhabiting 
the great deep of hamanity as any one of the demon- 
strative monsters that wax so irate over its audacity 


in venturing to swim the same seas with themselves. 
— ͤ ſy—— —— 


CHRISTIANITY DEFINED ONCE "ORE. 


À venerable Southern gentleman who has strongly 
interested himself in he work of Tr INDEX, and 
signified in many ways his warm sympathy with the 
objects which its edítors and supporters have at heart, 
suggesta that thou explain frequently, if not keep a 
standing definition, of what thou meanest by the 
term ‘Christian’ or 'Christianity.'" By common 
usage, he suys, these terms "include everything in 
man's nature and conduct that is good, true, beauti- 
ful, lovely, and pure, and nothing to the contrary of 
these. And when thou opposes ‘Christianity,’ places 
thyself ‘outside of Christianity,’ or objecta to ‘Chris- 
tian’ morality, thou art misunderstood by the general 
reader, greatly to thy disadvantage, as being opposed 
to those valned qualities just enumerated, when, if I 
understand thee, thy opposition is only to the re- 
stricted Evangelical or Ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
which includes a bellef in the natural depravity of the 
human race through Adam's transgression; in salva- 
tion belng attained only through the blood of Jesus, 
shed on Mount Calvary by the Jews; In the Infallibil- 
ity of the Scriptures; and in the eternal punishment 
of all who do not nccept these dogmas, which includes 
a large and constantly increasing number, The de- 
sire that Toe INDEX may not contain weapons that 
can be used by its opponents against thee and It, as 
also against the real facts of the case, is what prompts 
me to make this euggestion, which I trust thou wilt 
excuse," 

So far from finding anything to "excuse" in so 
wise and kind & suggestion, we have nothing but sin- 
cere thanks to express to our friend for making lt. 
However often we may explain what we mean by the 
terms |n question, our meaning is very frequently 
misrepresented, sometimes ignorantly, sometimes 
carelessly, sometimes (we fear) maliciously. 

Once more, then, we would say that Christianity la 
the religion taught by the Christlan Church; that ita 
most fundamental or essential doctrines are those in 
which all branches of the Christian Church unite; 
and that its spirit, character, and tendency must be 
learned from the history of the Church, and not from 
any individual's speculations as to what Christianity, 
the Church, or the history of either, ought to be. 
Instead, therefore, of Identifying Christianity with 
Roman Catholiclsin alone, or Calvinism alone, or Uni- 
tarianism alone, or with any one branch of the Church 
alone, we hold that the history of the Church in all 
its forms, Roman, Greek, snd Protestant, must be 
studied together, in order to discover the real doc- 
trine and spirit of Christianity and its real influence 
on the development of clvillzation, 

When so studied, it appears that all Christian the- 
ology clusters about the doctrine that Jesus of Naz- 
areth ls the Christ of God," that la, the Divinely 
appointed King, Redeemer, and Savior of the world. 
This one doctrine Is the cornerstone of all other 
Christian doctrines, and haa never been questioned by 
any branch of the Church that calla itself Christian, 
Give up this, and Christianity ts given up. One may 
cleave devotedly to what ls "good, true, beautiful, 
lovely, and pure,“ and yet be either a Christian or an 
anti-Christian; for these qualities belong to humanity, 
not to Christianity. But no one can be è Christian 
who does not cleave to the ‘Christ of God," Whoever 
discards him and yet claims the Christian name, de- 
celves both himself and others by It, The loose iden- 
tification of Christianity with all goodness and truth 
in general is born of confusion of thought, and tends 
to make it still more confused. As incidental] to the 
transitional stage of the modern world, however, such 
confusion ls natural, and perhaps necessary, at least 
until men shall have come to a clear consciousness of 
their own position as affected by modern science, 

— — — 


“J AMEB JENKINS," said a schoolmaster to his pupil, 


‘what is an ave p 

"A thing, sir,” answered the scholar, promptly, 
that hens la; upon." 

“Why do hy that, yon silly boy?“ asked the 


Mr oed air,” sald the youth, "I heard a gentle- 


man say the other day as a hen would lay, on an aver- 
age, a hundred and twenty eggs a year, 


Communications. 


AN. B. -The. ta must run the risk of t deal 
errore, The utinoet care will be taken to 1 
hereafter no space will be spared to Errata. 

N, B.—Articles for this department should be SHORT, and 
written only on one side of the sheet. 

N. B—M written articles stand a r chance 

eyibly very poo: of 


a responsibility will be assumedfor unused manu- 


THE SIN OF USUHRT,. 


New BEDFORD, Mase,, Oct. 10, 1878, 
EDITOR or Tux INDEX , 

I ask a little space in which to point out the falla- 
cies which I think I see in nw reply to the question 
of Mr, Heberling — Ie. Interest-taking Unjust?" 
Permit me m falak yonr own uotation, and pardon 
me if I change the order. 

(J.) The sins of Ilvery-stable keepers must not be 
allowed to serve as a shield for those of usurers. The 
real question at lesue, I take It, is not whether this 
Class or that class take more than cost, but whether 
taking more than cost is morally right. To quote 
Adam Smith in this connection is of no avail, The 
first two paragraphs of the fifth chapter of hia Wealth 
of Nationa contain a statement of principles which 
the profit-making system directly violates, and which 
is, in fact, a clear and complete refutation of all the 
rest of his book. He says: '"The real price of every- 
thing, whut everything really costs to the man who 
wants to acquire it, Is the toil and trouble of aequir- 
ing It. What ev ing is really worth to the man 
who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose of i 
or exchange it for something eise, la the toil an 
trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can 
impose upon other people." ‘This plainly conflicts 
with the cea teem: 

(5.) After basing, in (1.), the right to take interest 
on the justice of profit and rent, you now turn about, 
and base the latter on the former. Reasoning in a 
circle would not be surprising iu one who, like my- 
self, is comparatively unaccustomed to controversy; 
but from the pen of oue who prides himself that “his 
logic is seldom caught napping” (I quote from mem- 
ory), it la hardly to be expected. The average rate of 
Interest at any time is regulated by the average neces- 
sity of the borrowing class, which is just as crue) aa 
te it in any individual case upon Individual ne- 
cessity. But education, say, is the proper reme- 
«y for poverty. To put the cart before the horse is 
anything but conducive to p „People can’t ob- 
tain education until they have something to buy it 
with. Any system which educates my neighbor's 
— at my expense, bears Injustice on its very 
nce. 

(2.) We shonld exchange equal burdens, not equal 
benefits. If I possess an article which cost me only 
one day's labor, and which would be of great benefit 
to my neighbor, and he has another which he was a 
year in producing, and which would be of equal ben- 
efit to me, am I justified in making the exchange? 
In accordance with what code of morals can I justly 
claim one year of his time in return for one day of 
mine? Ta lose control over one's own labor is to be- 
come a slave. By what right may I subject him to 
three hundred and sixty-four days of slavery? The 
right of might, and that ulone. 

(3.) This paragraph is mainly true, although, in the 
case of the factory-children, the system serves to keep 
breath in their bodies, and is in that aense a benefit 


to them, 

(4.) That compensation for risk is strictly equitable 
is certainly true, but that It forms any part of the 
ground on which Interest strictly defined is based, ie 
certainly not true, Webster defines ſuterest as the 
“premium paid for the use of money.“ — what 
has use to do with risk? Finally, vou defend intereat 
on the ground chat a mau has aright to charge for - 
foregoing any use which he may have for the money 
he lends, whether that use be legitimate or illegitimate, 
O tempora! O mores?! What could be more barbar- 
ous than this? To commit highway robbery by 
means of & revolver is an illegitimate use to which to 
put that article, but, by such n yere us yours, the 
possessor of the revolver has & moral right to charge, 
when lending it, tor ag rs pa M otro ol 
committing that crine. If tia be Free Religion, pet 
me down as a slave to the religion of the Bible, which, 
however tyrannical in its pretensions, intolerant in 
ita d , and inhuman in its precepts. possesses at 
least this one redeeming virtne—tbat it does not jus- 
tify human beings Iu owning more than they earn, 

Yours truly, Bens. R. Tucken. 


[We follow the order which Mr. Tucker has adopted 
above. 

(1.) The practice of livery-stable keepers in charg- 
ing for the use of their horses and veliicles was not 
quoted to shield anybody's sins, nor was it considered 
as n sin in itself. Mr. Heberling himself apparently 
approved the practice in question, and we simply ar- 
gued that, / the liveryman was right, so was the man 
who charged a moderate interest for the use of his 
money, since the principle involved was the same in 
both cases, Mr, Tucker is quite mistaken as to the 
"question at Issue." It was not "whether taking 
more than cost is morally right," but whether all in- 
terest-taking is morally wrong. We cannot tum 
aside at present to discuss irrelevant isaues. 

(5.) The "reasoning in a circle" which Mr. Tucker 
imagines he has detected cannot be found in our arti- 
cle. Having misconceived the subject under dlecus- 
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sion, it is not surprising that he avoids the dreaded “‘cir- 
cle” by shooting off at a tangent. We pointed out the 
strict analoyy between interest and profit or rent, but 
did not base the justice of either on that of the other; 
as Mr. Tucker will perceive at a glance, if he will take 
the trouble to read carefully the article he has criti- 
ciaed. The justice of taking interest, of charging 
profit, of levying rent, and of demanding wages, de- 
pends on the answer to be given to a deeper question 
than Mr. Tucker appears yet to have considered, 
namely,—has anybody a right to say he owns any- 
thing? Did he ever reflect that to challenge the right 
to make a reasonable profit Is at bottom to challenge 
the right to own property of any sort? By what right 
does the seller charge even coet to the purchaser? 
Why ie not all property cotumon to all? Why was 
not Proudhon right when he declared that all proper- 
ty la robbery? Mr. Tucker does not seem to be aware 
that, when he denles all right to take interest, he log- 
ically denies all right to demand wages or even to 
charge original cost; for he is in fact denying the 
right to property itself, and should plant himself on 
the most ultra communism. He elther goes too far, 
or not half far enough. 

As to the hasty and ill-advised phrase quoted from 
memory,” we can only say that we regret it as one of 
the too frequent lapses of an over-busy pen, Let It 
pase into forgetfulness: we are sorry ever to have 
said so unjust a thing, for it does leas than justice to 
our real desire. The pride of logic is a poor substi- 
tute for the love of truth. ö 

Does Mr. Tucker oppose the public school system ? 
It would seem so; but we hope not, If nobody ia to 
be educated till he can pay for it himself, —it radicals 
are to count it "injustice" to be called on to bear 
thelr share of the burden of educating the wretched 
children of the atreet,—farewell to all possibility of a 
true republic on this earth. 

(2.) If Mr. Tucker and his neighbor are equally de- 
sirous of an exchange, and equally derive benefit from 
it, it takes a clearer head or a keener conscience than 
our to discern any wrong in tho transaction, There 
is no "right of might’’ In the case; it is a voluntary 
and advantageous barter on both aides, 

(4.) Our indignant young correspondent would 
have written this paragraph quite differently, if he 
had not been so swift to draw wild inferences from a 
plain statement of fact. But the indignation comes 
from a generous heart; and, though it has elsewhere 
found vent in vehement and pointed personal criti- 
cism, we forget the causelessness in the generosity of 
it. Better a wholesome wrath with suspected wrong 
than acold and bloodless complacency in the existence 
of wrong known to be real. Mr, Tucker has our sin- 
cere respect, and we hope he will take our reply good- 
naturedly, as not by any means intended to encourage 
the “illegitimate use" of *'revolvers," —Ep.] 

—— . — —— 


THE FUTURE LIFE—“WHICH NO ONE 
KNOWS” OF, 

In the “Notes and Comments“ of Tux INDEX for 
October 9 is a word of criticism on Bishop Ste- 
vens' late sermon at the confirmation of a new Bishop 
of Massachusetts, in which the preacher said a bish- 
op's work “had this advantage over secular occupa- 

ons, that he worked for eternity.“ 

Of this it is remarked by Mr. Stevens: Nobody has 
any s to snub this life, or anything belonging to it, 
out of deference to another, which la problematical, 
and which no one knows anything about. 

I would quite agree with THE INDEX in the folly 
and false apiritual pride of depreciating this life, that 
the priestly vocation may be unduly elevated; but ia 
it not a sin assumption to say that no one 
“knows anything about a future life" 

I have 2 ght to aay, and do say, that I know of 
a future life, by evidence patent to my senses ss well 
ss to my reason and intuition—the one testing and 
confirming the other. And what I say a host of men 
and women would say, and among them scientists, 
scholars, jurists, practical men of business, and royal 
thinkers, whose names the world will not let die. I 
look over the list of INDEX stockholders, and am glad 
to see there large contributors who would say they 
know of the life beyond; and it seems absurd and un- 
courteous to tell them they do not know. Is there 
not a little free dogmatism in this assertion ? 

I am glad to hold close to the value of this life, and 
the glory of our work here,—and, as the onl way to 
make our riper and later days on earth the richest and 
best ia to do well and truly the duties‘of youth and 
middle age, so the onl way, whereby that future life 
shall be still richer and better than even the golden 
ripeness that makes a wise and harmonious old age so 
beautiful here, is by the noblest and best living, 
through our to-day on earth, that shall open to a no- 
bler and better to-morrow in à higher-life. 

But I do not wish to give my own views so much us 
to suggest that it is hardly in accord with the free re- 
ligious spirit, as I understand it, to tell “all the world 
"and the rest of mankind" what they do not know! 

How well-timed and fortunate that your Free Re- 

ous Convention in New York comes just after the 
reat meeting of the Evangellcal Alliance, where the 


ministers left the bars down and laid themselves very 
open to most damaging criticism. 

I trust the aj cance, and the good and ill, of 
that meeting of the Alliance may receive due attention 
in your meeting, and that Ee doings may appear 
in Tue Inpex, and in pamphlet form as wel 

Especially I hope you will protest against, and stout- 
ly resist, their efforts to ‘‘evangelize” our free State by 
“God in the Constitution" —and all like sectarian and 
belittling desires. 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11, 187g. 

[I am very sorry that my friend Stebbina thinks me 
discourteous and dogmatic in regard to believers lu a 
future life, when it was far from my intention to be 
either. Perhaps all that I meant to say, In the 
Note“ referred to by him, was this—that, so far as I 
know, no one knows anything about the future life. 
I am aware that there are those who claim to know a 
great deal about It; but the burden is on them to 
prove that they know what they claim to. Thus far I 
remain unconvinced that any one has any more 
knowledge of the future life than I have myself; and 
I confeas—not gladly—that I have none, Until I re- 
ceive demonstration of the soundness of other peo- 
ple’s knowledge, I trust it will not be deemed discour- 
teous in me to aay that I think they do not know.— 
A. W. 8.) 


Cordially and frankly yours, 
G. B. STEBBINS. 


ttc — — 
JESUS AND NATURAL BELIGION, 


Ete praltiviag fees how fully Gerrit Bmidi 

t is gratifying to see how fully Gerrit Smith recog- 
nizes the au Sood authority of natural religion, as he 
does In his letter published lately in THE INDEX. I 
cannot help thinking that he lays undue stress upon 
the importance of the name Christian, Jesus is aet 
down as the model man. At the same time it is ad- 
mitted that the only fair test of truth, In morals and 
religion, is an appeal to Nature. Yet Jesus taught 
supernaturalisma, nnd seemed to believe in them. 
He believed, for example, in the existence of angels 
and devils; and, to be logical, if it is assumed that he 
waa right in so doing, it must be high time to Inquire 
whether any naturalist has made successful researches 
as to the whereabouts of such creatures, and as to 
their genesis, structure, and habits. If such or any 
other supposed facts are entirely beyond the reach of 
— and no evidence bearing upon them is ac- 
ceasible 

of natural religion. 

Natural law remaining always the same, natural 
religion must depend on that, Anything which ia 
really a part of natural religion must be capable of 
being verified by it; and anything which is a part of 
natural religion cannot be so because Jesus or any 
other person may have taught it, unless the natural 
law was made by such teaching; which would be 
quite absurd. In the nature of things Nature's law 
must always be o to observation, if the proper 
means of observation are used; and the spuriousness 
of anything that is pretended to be a part of natural 
religion, and is not, may be detected at any time. 

In the letter mentioned, Jesus is spoken of as hav- 
ing had a mission on earth. and itis said that he was 


the suprema expositor of natural religion. If Jesua 
is really to be taken as the supreme expositor bi 
e is suc 


natural religion the fact or principle that 
must itself be apartof natural law. Then, of course, 
anything that Jesus says becomes by force of natural 
law a d u of natural religion,—a thing, by the 
way, which it is a good deal to assert, and hard to 
prove. Well, supposing it to be assumed, if Jesus 
asserts anything which would seem to be supernat- 
ural, we must conclude that the thing asserted ls per- 
fectly natural after all. If we should really admit 
this, I am not sure that some of ue would not appear 
almost as fanciful as do those Unitarian doctors of 


divinity who avow a sober faith in all the miracles 
related in the New Testament, while they deny that 
there ja anything superna In them. Here is a 


kind of falthful resignation that some people would 
deprecate, It does not even deserve the charity 
sometimes due to misguided zeal, Though the judg- 
ment of him who is a strong partisan, or who is car- 
ried away by an indiscriminate admiration, may be 
open to suspicion or distrust, there Is more hope of 
honest error of opinion than of the timidity and dis- 
honesty which sets aside the dictates of common 
sense. 

It is not easy to see that all veg. f is removed by 
saying that myth is to be rejected, ere supremac: 
is admitted, authority follows, which terminates ail 
capacity to draw the line between myth and truth. 
Not only can no such line be drawn where authority 
is admitted, but it Is then only by some subterfuge 
that anything mythic can be rejected. For, by way 
of analogy to the rule that "law is silent where armed 
force prevails,’ judgment must sleep where authority 
prescribes, Then all honest and clear interpretation 
ceases, and hypocrisy and confusion of thought and 
conscience become the prime, essential virtues of the 
Christlan, And it is not a very desirable state of 
things where, while one man, whose reason cannot be 
quite trampled out, raisea at times some little fer- 
ment, a much larger number, through want of thought, 
or through loye of peace, or fashionable indolence, 
accept the strangest fictiona, or let them pass without 
question, 

Thus what is natural becomes overborne by what is 
fanciful, or mixed up with it, In view of such ne- 
cessity, it Is no more than charitable to say that per- 
a not all that is asserted by Jesus and his Evan- 
geliet biographers, whose statements are involved with 


T 


„then it seems very clear that they are no part 


his, M ges 23 * things, 
resented as hav. said or doi l 
xc e 
oose ends, various questions A ! 
supposed to arise. 1 here and * 
to have departed very widely 1 i 
who sells. the drunkanl's dicm, his tru — 
materials for it; and it may be asked—was fan 
Jesus to drink wine, to speak without disa ut for 
the proper method of preserving wine whic n at 
dergone a strong fermentation, to be actuali n 
in making wine, as he was said to haye — t 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, —as to the mannet af the 
making of which, by the way, the domestics he 
have been much inistaken ? Could it have bee I 
that was made there, or was it an imitation ot ita = 
posing that after all Jesus was really there, if b fup. 
the third day, then on some other day, and that then 
was some sort of foundation for the story? Did 
Jesus show his good sense in recognizing the helm. 
fulness and the invigorating power of wine hen 
sci à: 
not rich men as likely to be good 
men are to beno? Was Jesus rightin netia in ef 
rich men as quite incapable of salvation or emptlon* 
Is it not a great piece of liberality for rich men to 
have a very h nion of Jesus, w] had so bad an 
opinion of rich men? Yes, he did have a baj 
opinion of them, Although he said, "Blessed are 
the merciful; for they shall obtain m. de had 
no mercy forthe rich. He says it is easier fora cable 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of Heaven. Cable must be 
the word; and it ia said to be found in some copies, 
Some bungling transcriber has got into the narration 
the letter eta Instead of the letter iota, which makes al) 
the difference in Greek between camel and cable, Suns 
ly, if Jesus, carpenter as he was, had sense enough to 
ut timbers together to make a house, he never would 
ave used so absurdly incongruous a comparison as 
that of a camel going through the eye of a needle. 
Perhaps, aside from such want of probability, the 
change is not important: and a camel might be 
&s likely to get through as a cable, But now, 
although it'was beyond the reach of the imagini 
tion of the disciples, it may be an interesting prob- 
lem to some who deal in lore celestial to tell 
how at a stretch of omnipotence would be re 
uined to squeeze a cable through the eye of a needle, 
ot oniy ia there no salvation for rich men, but there 
is no redemption. When they get into a bad predi | 
ment, they can never hope to get out, Evidence of 
this ia the an legory about the rich man 
and the beggar at his gate, hell and Abraham's bosom, 
Such sentiments cannot seem very natural or reas- 
able to most people, though they were quite eo to 
Jesus; who, it appears, belonged to & sect which 
thought there was a sublime virtue in poverty, 
No fear need be entertained of being cut off from 
all privilege of prayer by ceasing to be called Chris 
tian, Prayer ls not exclusively Christian; and men's 
notions of it will differ with thelr prevailing senti 
mente and aspirations. To set up one's ides of iu 
legitimate use and nature as a rule for another's cor 
sclence might be an office as delicate as that of the 
blind man, who should claim to be a judge of colors, 
Yet some things concerning it would seem, aside 
from prevention wrought by superstitious teaching, to 
commend themselves to natural reason, A modet 
and stexdfast reliance upon the power and wisdom of 
the Almighty, in view of his law as beneficent and 
unchangeable, must ever be, to the cunscientlous The 
ist, us cheering and consoling as it is natural aud nec. 
essary. But the Christian or other person who should 
undertake to move a mountain, or even mall stone 
boop by prayer, would incur no little ridicule. To 
avold this it is likely that those who make parade of 
wordy petitions let them apply to subjects in which 
the inefficiency of prayer is not so obvious and glar- 
ing. If Jesus or anybody else ever assured people 
that prayer could remove a mountain, and cast it iul 
the sea, the assurance was, of course, sufficiently 
ridiculous. But the examples of prayer, which beis 
reported to have set, are not all open to such objec 
tion. Witness the beautiful, sublime, and cum 1 
hensive system of practical philosuphy emb A 
what is called the "Lord's prayer:" ss to which it 
may not be impertinent to mention some 8 » 
lied, if not fully expressed. “Our Father who 
n heaven: that is, a recognition of God as ipso 
father of all mankind, who are therefore to be loo 
upon as brethren. “Hallowed be thy nume: 42 
let the real God of Nature be adored, and let all m 
false gods of history and fable be repudiated. a 
kingdom come:" Jet God be recognized as the only 
king and ruler, whose moral law is that of nae 
justice. Thy will be done on earth as it is iu — 
on!“ let the universal peace aud harmony, os al 
sary consequence of general practical recor ch find 
that law, prevail between man and man, W nd in 
place in the motions of the heavenly bodies, an this 
the other great operations of Nature, 2 x 
day our dally bread ;" what is necessary is fe für 
sired, not what is superfluous, and the 1 
useless wealth is a kind of madness. po 1 * pas 
our trespasses, us we forgive those who ico Dr 
ainst us:“ that is, God is on the side of — 
cluding courtesy aud charity, which to cousa — 
but modes of justice, and that which we w 1 2051 
cord to others cannot be claimed, or serious il 
for ourselves, For thine is the kingdom, hts are 
power, and the glory:" that is, all Xe cure. 
given by natural law, which rights fey despots, OF 
mad des eere or da ier vide omuinion, oF 
greater tyrants; an d alus 
to enco ; e others in doing so, is rebellion 28 
the law of Nature. noth- 
In all this there is nothing supersit ir gn 
ing necessarily outside of natural 5 persons ub 
sentiments are entertalned by very many 


which he i pn 


s ] — | 
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accept no living man as mester, and the reported say- 
ings of no dead man as a finality. 

e word Christianity may be applied to various 
things, If it is claimed that moral law and true mat- 
ural religion should be so called, the obvious answer 
js that auch things can be exclusively appropriated by 
no man or pony. They are in their nature fixed and 
eternal, and are to some extent mistaken, or irrever- 
ently trested, when they are helped out by any 

al teaching, or identified with it, And if Chris- 

ty contains nothing beyond them, it cannot su 

ply their place, or answer a useful purpose, whi 
they do not answer. If it does contain anything be- 
yond fhein, 3t must be objectionable for that reason, 
and ls as brd in substance us it is useless in name. 
If, in the sense before mentioned, Confucius and Soc- 
rates were, as some persons seem to think, better 
Christians than Jesus himself, even that is no good 
resson for calling men Confuclans or Soeratielsts. 
Words are to taken as generally understood, 
Christianity stands before the world as a cumbrous 


piece of machinery of fabulous traditions and super- - 


stitlous observances, the object of which is supposed 
to be to save the soul in a world to come. ile it 
has a little that Is moral, Incidentally connected with 
1 all religions have, it contains much that le self- 
jsh, wicked, and demoralizing. It is not safe for nat- 
uralist in religion to cal! themselves Christians, The 
broad humanity of such men as Gerrit Smith ma, 
well be trusted; but when the seed ia widely scattered, 
the danger is that, in a different soll, t may epring u 
into s harvest of mischief. Faith receives no deck 
or correction from Nature, which it makes a virtue of 
ignoring, and the religious zeal which waits upon it 
may seek, in its own vindication, to sanctify the wick- 
edest animosity and to justify the moet horrid cruel 
and tion, The deapotic ede ecclesiasti- 
cism is not softened by any recollection of the natural 
per et Jesus, whose name it sometimes dishonors, 
while that natural piety may operate to give it, in the 
estimation of superficial observers, an alr of respecta- 


bility. 

If highest health and comeliness of mora] constitu- 
tion are his whose existence is enlivened by some 
EUST purpose, then a so invalid fa he whose 

e is spent In a mean and selfish study to secure bia 
own salvation, at the hands of a stingy, jealous, and 
malignant Delty whose existence he has had the mia- 
fortune to assume. If it i$ allowable to apply to 
things called spiritus! the wisdom of an old saying, 
“Itis an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” suc 
person máy safely dismias all apprehension as to the 
welfare, in a world to come, of all the soul he will 
have left to save. CHARLES COLLINS. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Sept., 1873. 

P. 8.—Accipiamus quam nobis exprobavit Julla 
sententiam, facetiis aaplentior quam consilio benigni- 
or—“Delenda est Christianitas," Aut delenda est 
Christi „aut, divinitus data, sola ipsius Def legis 
Interpres (8! revera quis sit Deus), ratio libera et nat- 
nralis rejicienda. C. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the daily prayer-meetings of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Association great stress is Jald on 
the "simplicity of the pospel its eminent adaptation 
to commonplace people, people with no special abil- 
ity, or cultivation, or intelligence, The exhorters In 
those meetings quote, with great satisfaction, the 
Scriptural phrases that not many wise are called," 
and that God has hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto babes“ it bei 
assumed as unquestionable that the speakers ane 
thelr proselytes are the babes.“ As most of the per- 
sons newly persuaded to attend those meetings be- 
long, unmistakably, to the class unintelligent and un- 
cultivated, there is a sort of serpentine wisdom in thia 
representation of ignorance as spiritually advanta- 
geous; but a little sifting of the theological assump- 
tions there set forth as ‘‘the 1 will ehow that 
they are as destitute of "simplicity" as they are of 
truth and reason. ' 

In the meetings above referred to, it is assumed as 
P gee nel true that whatever is prayed for in 
faith will be granted. In justification of this belief, 
they quote this saying, attributed by Matthew to 
Jesus: “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
belleving, ye shall receive," They assume that 
Jesus really said this; that this promise is made to all 
believers now, just as much as to those to whom it 
was first- spoken; and that true faith is shown by re- 
ceiving this promise literally, with child-like confi- 
dence, and acting upon It as if it meant just what it 
says, This very morning (Monday, October (ith), the 
need of such faith was insisted on, and the certainty 
of ita 8 forth in the following relation, rep- 
Tesented by the speaker as actual fact;— 

The father of à family, who had long been an Infi- 
del, before going six miles from home on business 
ürged his wife and daughter not to attend a reviv 
meeting which was going on four miles away, in the 
Opposite direction. They, however, went, and the 
daughter was immediately converted. Aa she re- 
mained on her knees after the meeting was closed, 
the officiating minister went to her, and repeated to 
her such texts of Scripture as he judged suitable to 
instruct and encourage her, When the text from 
Matthew above quoted was uttered, she asked in as- 
tonishment if those words were the ministers own, 
or quoted from the Bible, On being assured that 
they were Bible worde, she continued three-quarters 
of an hour fervently nttering this petition: '* Lord, 
ves my father here! Oh Lord, send my father here !’ 
— the end of that time, to the astonishment of all 
hie father arrived, and inquired what was wanted of 

m, The daughter then prayed, with still greater 
Urgency, for three-quarters of an hour more: "Oh 
ther avert my father! Oh Lord, convert my ia- 

er™ At the end of that time he was converted! 


4 


-filment of the 


And then he informed them that, while at a place of 
business ten miles away, he had heard a voice suthor- 
itstively directing him to go Immediately home. 
Closing his business in haste, he drove bome aa fast 
as possible. Immediately on arriving, he again heard 
an articulate voice, directing him to go at once to the 
meeting, Going there, four miles further, he found 
hie daughter praying for his nrrival; and in three- 
quarters of an hour more hís conversion was granted 
in answer to her second petition, All this waa seri- 
ously related in the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion meeting, not only as unquestionable fact (a 
minister having told it to the narrator), but as cl 
an answer to prayer and clearly, also, proof that fal- 
riptural promise above quoted was 
now, and always, to be.e ted. And so, evidently, 
the majority those present received It. 

Two or three mornings previously, prayers had been 
earnestly requested for these two things: First, that 
brother T.'s two sons might be converted that very 
day; next, that the considerable sum of money so 
much needed by brother McK, might, that very day, 
be sent him. Prayer to this effect being made with 
unusual fervor by one of the brethren, with accom- 


, Panying exclamations of "Amen" and "Glory" by 


other brethren, seeming to show that they heartily 
T in the request, I thought the case a good one 
or accurate observation. So, after the meeting, I 
asked the brother who had prayed whether, among 
his various petitions, he could distinguish, at the 
time of making them, which waa “the prayer of faith." 
Considering a moment, he answered that he thought 
he could. I then inquired whether the prayer he had 
just uttered was made in faith, Hesaidit was, Un- 
doubtedly so? Undoubtedly so. Then I said that, 
as the two requests and the prayer were offered in 
faith for the accomplishment of certain things to-day, 
we should probably hear to-morrow that brother T. B 
two sons had been converted, and that brother McK, 
had got his four hundred dollars. The praying 
brother replied, as he left me, We must remember 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years." 
la a specimen of the simplicity of the gospel, 
under tbe manipulatlon of these — heed 
Take another instance :— 
Lies the desk in the prayer-room of the Associa- 
tion lie copies of the blank here following: 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING. 
To the Leader of thia Meeting:— 

Will you please fill the blanka at the bottom of this 
sheet, stating the general feeling of the meeting, under 
the head of “Remarka,” and leave at the Librarian'a 
desk, E. E. Cook, Chairman Committee. 

Number of persons who asked prayers for them- 
selves, that they may become Christians: ~ 

Number of persons requesting prayers for others: 

Number of conversions reported at this meeting 


and not before: 
REMARKS. 


After the close of the manung meeting of Tuesday, 
October Tth, observing that the leader of the meeting 
was going away without complying with the above re- 
quest, f called his attention to it. He decided, how- 
ever, that it was best to make no record, either in re- 
ply to the statistical questions, or under the head of 
"remarks," and left the paper blank, A truthful rec- 
ord would have read as follows :— 

Persons asking prayers for themselves, None. 

Persons asking prayers for others, None. 

Number of conversions reported, None. 

REMARKS, 

Meeting began half an hour late, with three persons 
present; and closed at the usual time with five pres- 
ent. 

There was but one Ia r besides the official intro- 
ductory prayer of the leader, no other person seeming 
inclined to pray. 

There was no exhortation except by the leader, no 
other person seeming to have anything to aay. 

There was no singing at all, not even a closing dox- 


ology. 

T part of the half hour was epent In embar- 
rassed silence, and much of the leader's exhortation 
and prayer was mumbled unintelligibly to those 

resent, being evidently uttered only on account of 

is official obligation to carry on the meeting. 

The Boston Foung Men's Christian Association, by 
importunate solicitation, ralse thousands of dollars 
from the community every year to sustain thelr opera- 
tions and pay the salaries of their officials; and they 
do this on the ground, first, of great spiritual service, 
salvation to the souls of those who follow theircounsel, 
and, next, of subsidiary works of beneficence. Both 
these classes of achievement are aet forth in statistical 
detail in their annual reports. The question is, how 
much those statistica are "cooked" or “doctored,” by 
leaving out unsatisfactory facts, and reporting satisfac- 
tory ones on insufficient evidence. i 

‘or instance: Prayers are offered there, in answer 
to verbal and written requests for an immense num- 
ber and variety of things: for the salvation of Individ- 
ual souls, for the restoration of back-sliders, for de- 
atruction of the influence of Universalista, Splritual- 
ists, and other persons there classed as “infidels for 
fresh faith and zeal to languid believers, that A. may 
be prepared to die, that B. may be restored to health, 
that C. may attend the camy owing, that D. may be 
led to establish family prayer, that E. may realize the 
danger of trusting to his own works, that F, may be 
brought down low in the dust before Ar. that G. 
may succeed in finding employment, that H, may be 

rospered in his business, that J. may be led from 
Natures darkness Into the light of the gospel, that 
E., L., and M. may thle very hour give themselves to 
Jesus, that N., O., and P. may be fully saved and 
anved now, &c,, ÊC, ÈC, &c. L 

Of the granting of the great majority of these re- 


quests there la no evidence whatever, and of many 
it is peter manifest that they are not granted. 
Yet, not only Ís the admisaion never made of the fallure 
of any one of these requests, but whenever any event 
occurs more or less resembling one of the ger asked 
for, that is immediately paraded as an oubted 
answer ta prayers, and also as proof that whatever is 
asked in will certainly granted, In sbort, 
there is much reason to belleve that In the annua) re- 
ports, and other published documents, as well a» in 
the dally meetings of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, it is customary to suppress or ignore 
all facts (as well as all ideas) Inconsistent with the 
theories of the group of churches, self-styled **evan- 
gelical," to which they belong. 

Is it worth while for the community to pay the 
thousands of dollars annually asked for btth 8 Asso- 
ciation without scrutiny into the matters above hinted 
at? and Tore without . whether souls 
2 — 1 a epe of ee fot Ike the a (d 
and whether people are to for saving them 
the use of such means? ‘OE W. 


A QUESTION TO ME. HEBERLING, 
WHO ARQUES THAT "TO TAKE INTEREST ON MONEY 
I8 WRONG.’ 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Suppose that Mr. Heberling, after working hard all 
his life, found bis health so poor that he could work 
no longer, but, having laid by a little surplus of earn- 
ings, invested it so that the interest would just su 
port himself and family, while the principal would 
not be sufficient to carry them through life without 
suffering want: under these circumstances, would It 
be right or prong for Mr. Heberling to refuse to take 
the interest? Suppose that the merchant who bor- 
rows bia money makes a profit of equal amount 
his sagacious use of the capital, thus securing su 
to support bimself and his own family: would it 
right or wrong to refuse to take the profit? Will Mr. 

eberling p answer through THE INDEX? 


full CARL H, Honson. 
Doven, N. ir oct” 13, 1873. 


JOHN STUART MILL'S ATHEISM. 


He seemed to me quite different from any other 
man I have ever seen. He was in no sense a nega- 
tlonist or a destructive as to the character of his mind; 
he never approached any person or any dogma with 
bow and spear; he never sought to make captures. 
He dealt in affirmations, uttered his truths in a lumi- 
nous, genial way, and if he offered an opinion fatal to 

ur prejudices, it was as if he offered you the rarest 

ower from his garden, Such tenderness! There 
was something pathetic in his treatment even of 
wrongs, as if there were written in his breast the mot- 
to of the Eastern king, “Act as if you watched over 
an infant.“ Such humility! ‘Buddha sat down on 
the grass, and the grass became a jewelled throne.” 
He took the lowest seat, and published therefrom 
eternal laws. Neyer shall I forget the sensation pro- 
duced here, during the second great canvass in which 
he stood for Parliament, by his outburst of horror at 
the image which Mansel had set up as the Christian 
God, in contending that the highest human morality 
must be altogether different from the morallty of an 
Infinite Being. I will," said Mr, Mill (whom I must 
here quote from memory)—“'I will call no being good 
who is not good in the name sense as I mean when I 
apply that term to my fellow-men. And if there be 
any such being, there is one thing which, however 
powerful, he cannot make me do—he cannot make 
me worship him. And if auch a being can sentence 
me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.“ 
Thís sentence was dragged out at the election, and 
lacarded the walls as a specimen of ''Mill's athe- 
sm"! Canon Kingsley, preaching at the time in the 
Chapel Royal, quoted the words, and said, “To my 
mind these ronds express the most exalted Christian- 
ity.” And another said, “The religious world owes 
a t debt to this man {t has distrusted, who, when 
n blow was uimed at the moral majesty of God, up- 
held the shield." They who had best studied and 
ndered Mr, Mill'a works—still more they who knew 
Im personally, and could witness his life aud conver- 
satlon—required no such vindications. They would 
not be at any loss to see in this outbreak of feeling in 
the midet of a philosophical essay an Instance and ex- 
ression of the depth and strength of its author's re- 
Tigious feeling. And it is probable that if Mr. Mill's 
intimate friends were one and all asked to-day what 
they considered the profoundest element in their great 
friend's character, each would y x his essential re- 
ligiousness.—M. D, Conway, in Harper's Magazine. 


Somenopy tells thla nice little story of the Sage of 
Concord. He was one evening discussing, amid a 
up of admirers, some one of those little questions 
of philosophy, ethics, and religion with which he in so 
delightfully at home, when an orthodox young man 
resent ventured to interrupt him with a damaging 
Bortpeare text, prefacing it with, “But, Mr. Emerson, 
Job saya’ — The sage turned his cold wise eyes on him, 
and with sublime self-complacency dco "Tt ls Im- 
material to me, bir, what Job -— is was doubt- 
lesa Intended for, immediate effect upon the gentle- 
man from Andover, rather than as a permanent esti- 
mate of the gentleman of Uz.—Golden Age. 


IN A REAL property case before a French judge, at 
an early period of tbe Revolution, the defendant 
whose title was contested, proved that the estate h 
been in hla family for more than two hundred years. 
“Well,” said the judge, t is now full time for anoth- 
er family to bave a turn.” 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August 8, 187%, 1 contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of THe IxpEx for the 
current year. "No advertisements objec- 
tlonable i the editor to be taken," For 
to B) to 

PE BUTTS, 36 Dey Bt., New York. 


No improper advertisements, no advertise- 
ments oF patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into THE 
Impex. All odvertisemonts accepted before 
this date will be allowed to mn thelr time. 
No cuts admitted, 

Tse lxDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 

ToLnEDo O., June 21, 1873, 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Francia E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
84 pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent "IxpDEX troubles," which waa sub- 
mittad to the stockholders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annusi Meeting, 
June 7, 1873, It is hoped that every one who 
has read the statements of the other side will 
in fairness rend this also. Price, post-paid, 


25 cents. Address the Author, No, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 


A CHEAP OFFEH: 

A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusiye, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of T6 cere. 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," |^ out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be fed at present. But 
it is intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra oharze aa 
soon as reprinted. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


" SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 will ba published Bept. lat. 

Tt contains full proceedings of the meeting, in- 
Oluding Essays by Humuel Johnson on "FREE- 
DOM IN RELIGION,“ and by John Welas on „R- 
LIGION IN FREEDOM," Speeches by O, B. Froth- 


Ingham, W.C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. |- 


W- Higginson, B, Longtellow, J, 8. Thomson, F. 
E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott. and the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee. 

Price, 35 cents a copy; in packages of four 
or more, 25 cents each. Itean be obtained by ad- 
dressing the undersigned at New Bedford, Mass., 
or. t% Boston, of A. Williama & Co., and at Lor- 


ing wx, J. Powtzn, Bee. T. R. 4. 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 
LEADI DEX WRITERS. 
Including 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. X. ABBOT, 
Are now for «ale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed poatpald to any address 
— — of price. Single Photographs, 28 
nts each; complete Set of 
mee Eight Photo- 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


Now i» the Time to Sabecribe 


FOR 

The Truth Seeker, 

aa pes nt-page Quarto, printed on fine Book 
DEVOTED TO 


preindice And the effects of early education; 
t us "prove all mat tha 
which * good,” Kapan MR bol 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY T IBER- 
He AL ASSOCIATION OF PARIS. iE 
rms, 50 cents per year; Seven Copi 
one address for 8); Twelve & dne ad. 
+ $6—pnayable in avec n donde: 
BEOINNING BEPTEMREW, 1873. 
meg emen numbers for examination sent 
of the 


sustaín it, 
‘Addton Tus tax iu extremely light. 
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INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contalna the “Fifty Affirmations'* 
and “Modern Principles," Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: ^I have now 
read ‘Tucrss FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


— 


No. 2-,Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Prothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.3,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and ineffictency of the System 
of Foreign Misslons, Full of Figures, Foot, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 centa; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No, 6—“@od im the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—"Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 


bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. ~ 


New Edition. Price 10 centa; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Prica 5 
conts; 12 coplea 50 cents. 


No. B.—Fhe Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. 8. Conati- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 19 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachmont of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distribute tt, tn packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copias. 


No ll—The God of Scloncs, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—1s Romaniam Heal Christian- 
tty? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 ooples 
91.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
ton of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
aud independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 conta; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 Teemowr PLACE, 
Boston, Mass, 


SOMETHING NEW. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ON THE 
tract with us. The necessa ^ 
SAME BASIS AB FIRE INSURANCE, — | Butts for fou. also remi, SMence of Mr 
‘All orders for the worka ct [idest work, 


r f 
PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. ner and Fracht ere filed e wert Dien 
— acter, The aces e 
NO"NOTES,"*DIVIDENDS,"*RESERVES," | hood of the World," our Calais eo 
excellen È m, by Frede Harrison, mas 
OR OTHER DEVICES Hed "The Religion of Inhumanity,” wit Es 88 
to collect more money than is actually re- | press. We bave Tn proms papel e] 2 Mert the 
quired to secure all the benefita of Life In- | Je s The Relation of Witzhera fo Lager“ 
surance. works, “Forte af a Dr. L. Büebner principa 


On this plan the National Life Insurance Matter” and "Man which wp 


intend to . price 


Co, of Chicago has actually paid the heirs of | the English lon, and T, edocet fna 
deceased members $199, ata coat to them Liberal. ' in the reach of er 
of only 83,999.10. ea Deans pre eire a ie i n they are quite ready we wil 


zured on the old high-rate plan, their helrs 
would have received only $96,748.12. 


OXVESTIGATE, AND GAVE MONEY BY INSURING 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency for it. Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
T8 and B0 Van Buren Bt., 


Chicago. 
First Iasue— 1874. 


ALDINE ALMANAC. 


SEPTEMBEB Zea 
WE PRINTED A LARGE EDITION OY 4 


LECTURE ON 
BUDDHIST NIHILISM, 


F. MAX MUELLER, M. A., 


Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford; Member 
French Lnativate, ate. =* 


DELIVERED BEFORE THR OBNERAL MEETING 
or TRE 


Asseciation of Gorman Pallslegits, 
AT KIEL, rn SEPTEMBER, 18$. 
Translated from tha German. 
Prioo o 2. . . J0 COIS 
(The English Edition sella in New York ai 
50 centa.) 


ASA K. BUTTS & C0, 


WM DEY STREET, NEW YORE. 


THE 
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BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART, 


With IUustrations by the best Amerioan Ar- 
cles Designed. Engraved expressly for 


, Wl be ready Oct. 5th. 


S ALDINE ALMANAC has been gotten up re- 
of expense, wit. th making 


LOL VLL f y rigen Every 
-i cuts, rely o » 
design has been made and — by the best ar- 
Sats expressly for dta illust) . 
THE ALDINE ALMANAC is truly national in 
conception, and will be at once as the 
every section 


dard for taste and accuracy 
Of the United States. 


Ou Trial at Half Price, 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH th offored to pev 


THE CALENDARS, subscribers “On Trial,” for threo months, for 


whe ig beginntug to bs roosen bnd ua the coming 
LJ " 

4 taman of Amerios, haa contributed bere 

ally to the embellishments of this ALMANAC. 

His set of twelve calendar borders is adosirabi 

and entirely unique in their way. 


THE SCHUYLKILL 


la represented by a splendid fuil-pege cat, from 
a drawing of Thomas Moran, the strongest laod- 
scape ‘artist In America, 


Twenty-five Cents. Now ts the time to try li; ot, 


T three mouths free to new subscribers who send 
e, 


at once for 1874. §2 a year; dingle camber 3 


cents. Agenta wanted. Address 


THE OUTCABTS OF POKER FLAT. S. HM. WELLS, Publisher, 


illustrations by Mr. 


A 9 of Bret Harte's inimitable Mestarn 
Davis. ' $9 BROADWAY, NEW TORE. 


A TROPICAL BCENE. 


One of the most exquisite pictures which It la 
ble to coocelve is contibated i Mary 
emo, to illustrate lines from Joaquin Miller, 


POPULAR BOOKS 


AT SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


A aisitio: this popular American legend 
ta DiusGated by four designs by Mr. Davin, 


EVENING ON THE DELAWARE 


Ia à sicut peefect pletare, by Thomas i 
shows Amerſcan pastoral scene 
charma for ical illustration, od weeds only 


Mrs. Hill's New Cook Book .. .. 
Hans Brinken, By Mrs. M. E. Dodge. Y 
Little Pat Books. dvols, By Mrs. M, E. Dodge 

Life in Death and Death in Life. By Mst- 


one trentalt to Bav tele kak anai ee eee nA 8 
THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. Boys of the Bible ^" m 
Girls of the Bible " m 

"This picture is strong and full of tic foell: binaon Crusoe... 
and 1 E ory illastration of Bryant's wol- r Family Robinson... . 1 
* Bcottlah Chlefn....,-.- v 
OLDEN TIME SOUTHERN LIVE, Children of the Abbey... Y "| 
Life of the Empress dosephlne tw 


Mr. M ampie artist, gives ao è 
limpes of the patriare phase of nete 
very. He has chosen a Ch: scene, when 
the “servanta” present themselves for the vauri 
it^, and wishes aud kindly feelfag rule 

in every breasi 


A'COON HUNT 


ia à second contribution of Mr, Sheppard's, aad 
one of the moat striking in the work. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BCHOOLMASTER, 
anotber of Mr. Davis's designs, represents the 
old-time Yankee schoolhouse, ‘with the master 
“so kind and so true." 


THE ILLUMINATED COVER. 


Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.-.--: 
Bomance of the Revolution. i 
Arabisn Nights... 
Don Quixote..... 


lon of 
tuli Maè ot 


books and stationery, at lowest trade prior: 


Any of the above books, it ordered in 
one hundred, one-balf off, Also, * 


‘We alno have In stock Hilton's Tencent Bont 
Booka, twenty-five kinds. 


^ , twelve Mod. 
The cover of THE ALDINE ALMANAC le tho | Hltton’s Teu-cent Novels 
Fichest specimen of t the medieval atyle of Blumi- PT 
Tak ALDINE AER AN AC wi basant to any nd; | Hilton's Twenty ave cent Novels iee! 
dress, In , post- on rece 
the price, 60 Comte." * 
JAS, SUTTON & o "^mm 
b i " 
WILLIAM IL. ALLISO 
PUBLISHERS, 


sew YORK. 


58 Malden Lane, New Fork. i NASSAU STREET, 


The Great Famlly Newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


(ch publishes all the news. 
Which la honest aud independent in all 
thin, 


Which instructe and educates ita readers at 
the same time that it gives them the newa, 

Which reports the beat thoughts and opin- 
ions of ing men, a4 well aa the actions of 


TR. 
kleb "ubllabed the only fuli and accurate 
reporta of all the new and valuable scientific 
lectures of the past year, making a complete 
Mb at merely nominal cost, 

Wi ch gave u complete and unte ac- 
count of transactions of the rican 
Asaoclation for the Advancement of Science 
at its recent annual meeting at Portland, Me., 
and republished the same ina TRIBUNE Ex- 


tra Sheet. 
Which published, entire, Agasnis's tse- 
ries of Tootuces onthe Method of ‘Creation, 
the final conclusive aclentific answer to the 


Darwinian theory. 
e ope ge 
n, 0 
en Licht of dokn Welsa on Shaka ; of 
Wen 1 Phillips on Art; of Prof. oung on 
Astronomy; Youmans on Science; of 


Bret Harte, Parton, and Mark Twain, on light- 
subjects. 

Brus published Beecher's Yale 

cal lectures in fall—leven practical sermons 
to young ministers, 

i has the most complete and intelli- 

tf correspondence of any paper in 
fie Unt States. 

Which carries on no quarrels with its rivals, 
and — mere d 1 L Do = 
columne, devoting Ace thus resou 
news and more important matters. 

Which rec agriculture as the fore- 
moet industry of the country, and prints 
more information of value to the farmers of 
Oe county shan any other dally papeg if 
not more | any cultural paper, 

Which admits no ure or immoral ad- 
vertisements to its co! ns, nor publishes 
anything which is not befitting a refined fam- 


circle. 
den is always the first, fullest, and most 
trustworthy in its news, sparing neither mon- 
ey, effort nor exertion to supply ita readers 
complete information of every important 


event. 

Which anticipated every other paper in the 
country, and the government 1 „ in the 
news of Custer's victories over the Sioux on 
the Yellowstone, and of the safety of the Po- 
laris survivors, 

Which had the fullest, moat bic and 
Intelligent accounts of the oventa of the re- 
cent financial crisis, 

Which disclosed the crimes and corruptions 
of tha Brooklyn ring in advance of other 

apert, 

: ich was never 80 prosperous and four- 
ishing as at the present time, and which is 
erecting the finest newspaper office in the 


world, 
Tuk New Yok Tersuxe la published in 


three editions: Daily at 810 per year; Bemi- 
Weekly at $3; and Weekly at $2 per year. 
Yor clubs the following extremely low rates 


for the Weekly have been adopted :— 


TO ONE ADDRESS, (All at one Poat-office.) 
81.50 cach, 
1.25 " 

1.10 
1.00 


LI 
"u 


And an extra to each club. 


TO RAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. (All at one Fost- 
office.) 


And an extra to each club. 


For clubs of Fifty Tae BEMI-WEEKLY 
TuiBUXE will be sent as an extra copy. 


THE BEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


1 copy one year, 104 numbers......$ 3,00 
5 coples, or over, for each c ^». 90 
10 copies (and one extra copy) For... 25.00 


"m. SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS 
or THE TRIBUNE:—Any former subscriber to 
Tus T&ibvxE, whose name haa not been on 
our books since Fehrunry, 1873, may obtain 
— TATUR from this or any qub. 
nt date, to Janui 1, 1815, by sen 
the price of subsoriptica for DE — 
70 this office, 


J TO CLERGYMEN.—Tue DAY TR 
PNE will be «ent one year for $9; the SEXMI- 
WEERLY for 82.90, and the WEEKLY for $1.50. 

Address TRE Trisuse, New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tribune Extras. 
(Quadruple Sheet.) 


The complete and unexampled 
UE Dat TRIBUNE of the 5 TR, dincns- 
422 and proceedings of the World's Evun- 
cal Alilance at it» recent meeting in New 
ork, deco Week, w columns per dag, for 
nearly two weeks, will soon appear In a Trib- 
u f This extra, which will be one of 
wi Argent papers ever lasued in this country, 
gu contain four full sheeta of TRE TRIBUNE 
pri hers will form the only connected and 
. history of the entire seanion of the 
^ lance, St à price within reach of all. Man 
atio Papers have been revised by their 
— r they were presented, and oth- 
rs ch were read In part only or not at all, 
une ren by THE TRIBUNE in ful. The Trib- 
— lá thus of historic Interest and per- 
ligent 5 value,—indispenaable to every Intel- 
ene t wndent of current history and tbe 
P. m i of the religiou» world. Price by mall 
ress 120 couples to any clergyman's Ad- 


THE Tuisuxz, New York. 


reporta in 


THE INDEX--OCT. 28, 1878. 


aoa MATTER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE. 


SALESKOOM, 99 and 3] Canal Street. 
WARRHOCBE, 3, 5, 7 and 9 Haron Btrest. 
FACTORY, Foot of Lyon Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIORIGAN. 


THE MYSTERY OF MATTER 


AND OTHER ES8SAYS. 


Br J, ALLANSON PICTOU, 
0 pages. limo. Cloth. £3.50. Postage X) cents. 


Cony sete t The Mystery of Matter. II. The 


losophy of ce. III. The Antithese 
of Feith and Sight. IV, The Essential Ni 
of Religion. V. Christian Panthelam. * 
Address 


A. K. BUTTS & CO, 


9* DEY BTREET, NEW YORK. 


A. K. Butts & Co.'s New Pub- 
licatious. 


T esce v. Mp 


Man's Dependence upon Nature the Last and 
Only Sourca of Religion. 
‘Translated from the German URR- 
BACH, by Ponens A oT n 
limo. Cloth, $1.00; papor, 60 cents. 


To eoe man trem and exuli at the sight 
of his own shadow tou ed Foner tothe b 
‘bach’ thelam was intended to sare 


tal, 

co: fall hi within human limits, and 
get tho Tull benefit of this life while lt lastad. Ho 
‘was jealous of the future life; he idged ev- 
ery ip of feeling that was spilled over ed, 
of the grave, and lost on the other side, 
world was rich enough for him, and ought to be 
rich — for anybody; and to see it neglected, 
misused, flouted, made him heart-sick. — Froth- 
ingham's Horticuliural Hall Lecture, Jam. 1673, 


— 


Materialism ; 

ITS ANCIENT HISTORY, ITS RECENT DE- 
VELOPMENT, ITS PRACTICAL BENEFI- 
CENCE. 

By Dr. L. BUZCHNER, author of “Force aud 

Matter," Man in Nature," &c., &c. 


Translated from the author's manuscript by Pro- 
fessor A. Loos. 25 cta, 


The Childhood of the World; 


å BIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES, 


By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.B. 
limo. Paper, 0 cents. Cloth, 15 cents. 
n letter from Frofassor Max Mul- 


Extract from 
totheauthor:—"I read your book with t 
—.— "ure. I bave no donbt It will do ood, and — 


ope you will continus your work. 
ils our temper so much sa having to unlearn 
in youth, b even old age, so man, 


ta read to my c. 5 

E. n. Ro F.R.S., In "Natura" asys:—'""Thia 
gonial little volume Is a child's book as to ahort- 
ness, cheapnoes, and simplicity at style, thoi 
the author reasonably hopes that older people* 
will use It aa 2 souree of | don not us 
larly accessible elsewhere, aa to the life of Prim- 
tive Man and its relation to our own... 
book, If tbe time has come for the public to take 
to it, will have s certain effect in the world, Itte 
not a mere compilation from the muthurs men- 
tioned in the preface, but takes Ita own unde, 
and stands M and for itself. Cad has 
thought ont philosophy of life, and ured his 
DASE AKUI Ur Eie TE inio ie range of a child's 
view.” 


The Religion of Humanity- 


By O. B. FROTBINOHAM., 


Second Edition, with Fine Steel Portrait. imo. 
a Cloth. Price, post-pald, 81.90. 


Christianity and Materialism 
Contrasted. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
A bandaome forty-five page pamphlet, 15 cents. 


Mr. Underwood's best Lecture, 


‘The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 
Eigbty-elght page pamphlet. Price 25 centa. 
Address the publishers, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


20 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


immor- | For business men of all classes in this seo- 


‘This | and other reading calculated 


Louis BLACK, 

194 Jefferson Avo., Detroit, Michigan. 
MANUFAOTURINOG OPTIOLAN 
INVERTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 
Black's Patent [Interchangeable Spectacles, 
and e tacita Boring Eye-Glasses, Im- 
portar of pal ki of Optical Goods. The 

t Spectacles fitted to the Eyesight so as 
to improve it. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Household Mag- 
azine, 


Which, with its reraiums, the most 
tractive in the country, oe of ord 


ONE DOLLAB A YEAH. 
COMWIBSNIONS LIBERAL, s lucrative 
4 ble 

and agrees ie usisese to those vile to give It 
VOL XII, begins with July, 1873. 
rams our Clubbing and Premium 
Liste. A 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


fallacies concerning this question 


Popular 
have had no more honest and fearteas 


‘Two first-class periodicals for the f . 
— d Price of one. 


For Specimen . expo- 
tion, address sition than is given us in this handsome parm- 
WOOD'8 HOUBEHOLD MAGAZINE, istna teaa min Aio candor, and 


Newburgh, New York. 

8. E. BHUTES, Publisher, 20 golar 
i H asien, Heny srofune | tations from 
The Commercial Review — |scsazey: niona ies to Quotations from 


shows concisely but clearly from their own 
— àND— testimony what 2 drag upon civilization that 
ME paper ovara: alapo opinas cu. Ad 
re; Single cop! ota. - 
MANUPACTUHERS? JOUENAL. | area tko poblisher, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY BY ASA K. BUTTS, 26 Dey Strost, N. V. 


G. H. ADAMS & BRO., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


This is the only exclusively COMMERCIAL 
and TRADE JOURNAL [n Northern Ohio, and 
it also devotes & great deal of apace to 


Manufacturing News, 


For Plain and Fancy 


JOB PRINTING, 


IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN, 
Bueb os 


Bailroad Intelligence, Financial Facts, and Pamphicts, 
everything of Interest to Business Men. Constitutions, 
, Invitations, 
It is invaluable to Ball-Cards, 
Hand-Bille, 


Merchants and Manufac- 


turers 


Who bay or sell in the Cleveland market; 
and it is the BEST : 


Advertising Medium 


&c., &c., oud your orders to the underaign- 
ad, where they will be filled promptly and at 
very low rates. 


Waechter am Eric Printing Co., 


TI MICHIGAN STREET, 


tion of the State. Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 PER YEAR, 
THE 


Elegant Juvenile Books PIRIT OFN DRE 


FOR THE \ 


FALL TRADE, 


1. 
CHATTERBOX. 


New volume for 1873. With a beautiful CHHO- 
O LITHOGRAPH FRONTISPIECE 


Quarto. 4lfpp. Boards, Handsome Colored Coy- 
er, pa. Same in cloth, Full Git Side and 
Back, $2.50. 

This publication has attained an un ented 

pae, both in this country and * 

t rofumely and handsomely illustra: and 
the stories, aketehes, etc., are selected with the 
greatest care for the Instruction ss well as the 

amusement of children. It in eufficient to w 

those who have soon the previous volumes 

Vol. V. in fully equal to its predecessors. 


COLBY & RICH, 
14 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MAAS, 
Innus weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT, 


An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 
the nineteenth cantary, * 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From French 
and German, 


II. 
LITTLE FOLKS. 
NEW FALL VOLUME. 


A Companion to CHATTERBOX. With Chromo 
Lithograph Froatiapiecs. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES, 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Quarto, Alepp, Bosrds, Colored Cover 91M0. do | MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Spirit- mes- 
cloth, Sides and Back in Black and Gilt, Title S » — Spi 
" from the departed to their friends in 
in bright color», Red, Blue and Git, $2. ab Ute, AY. ab the medi ; 
One of the most attractive books for children of Mrs. J. H. Conant. 


ever published. It contains Funny Btorlea, In- 
teres! Narratives, Facta from Natural History, 


vm Natural History. | ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS.— From the 


most talented writers in the world. 


All which features render this journal a 

ular Family Paper, and at the same time 

— harbinger of a Glorious Scientific Relig- 
n. 


and make children happy. 
Beautiful IUuatrut ions on Every Page. 


III. 
SUNDAY. 


Reading forthe Young. With e besutiful Chro- 
mo Lith 


Frontispiece. 
Quarto, Uniform with M TTERBOX. Bosrda, 
Handsome Colored Cover, $1.50. 


Terms of Subscription im Advance! 


Specimen copies sent free. 


"We confidently call the attention of the 
friends of progress and reform, whether in 


materiel or spiritual matters, to the pelf- 
seepenting and dignified tone, and the liberal 
position assumed and maintained by the Ban- 
ner of Tight in the past, the same being the 
guarantee of future usefulness, 


Colby & Rich also publish and offer for 
anle, at the Banner of Light Bookstore, many 
books and pamphlets of & spiritual and re- 
formatory nature, 


ned to 
. It taina firet-elass an 1 15 
rl n ze ur ant readings auladi OF 
use jo the Sunday. 


IV. 
THE CHILDREN'S PRIZE. 


foriN;3. With Chromo Lithograph 
New Volumo for LB Aes 


Small Quarto. Bonrds, Colored Cover, 75 cents, 


Fuli ngra . sketches, post- | Davia; also books by Judge J. W. Edmonds, 
m — ÁN mb toe the edification and F Mrs. Emma Hardinge, William Howitt, Hon. 
instruction of children. Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wi- 

liam Denton, Miss Lizzlo Doten, J, M. Pee- 

bles, Mra. J. S. Adams, Prof, 5, B, Brittan, 

a Hudson and Emma uds Hency E ‘Wright, 

The American News Co., Warren Chane, Charles S. Woodrut, Dr. 4 


B. Child, Mrs. Lois Walabrooker, P. B. Ran- 
Warren 8. Barlow, George Stearns, 


dolpb, 
Are the exclusive Agents for the above hooks, ud. others will bere be found. 


NURSERY. This famous pic- 
(81 oral will maintain its reputation 
as the best and most RICHLY ILLUATRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE VOR CHILDREN. $1.0 s 
year, Bend stamp for a sample number. 
Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 


M Bromfleld Btreet, Boston. 


Newest amd Best 


DITSON & Co. pires 1090 Maile Books sutted 


every taste Deacriptive 
— "Y the moet recent 


and are:— 

HOUR OF SINGING. . . . HW 
For High Behools and Seminaries. 

CHOICE TRIO“. . . . . W^ 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

THE STANDARD. .. =. gi 


The Banner Church Musio Book of the 
season. 

THE RIVERE OF LIFE. . . . 9 
Unequaliod in Variety. Unezcelled in Quai- 
ity. A Sabbath-echool Bong Book by 4 


Composers. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. . . - * 
L. O. Emerson's Latest School Bong Book. 
THE ORGAN AT HOME, . . 41.50 


Undentabiy the best Collection for Reed 
Organs. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. . . 78 
Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Moet- 


ings. 


All are Choice Books, Already im great de- 
mand. Bent, post-paid, for retell price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 


Charles H. Ditsom & Co., 
TU Broadway, New York. 


Important Scientific Works. 


By Pror. J. CLERK: MAXWELL. 
(Ready To-day.) 


A Treatise on Electricity and 
metism, By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A., F. 
E. S., Professor of Experimental Physica 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols, 
Bro. With illustrations. 612. 


The Depths of the gen, An Accountof 
the General Resulta of the Dredging Cruises 
of H. M. S. Lightning and Porcupine dur- 

the Summers of ‘eo and "T0. By 

Prof. Wyvill Thompson, F. R. 8. Medium 

Svo., with nearly exquisite wood-cuta 

and B colored maps. 89. 

“It i» impossible to read ita fascinating 
pages without feeling awakened within usa 

e to emulate the author in his efforts te 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
ters, of which most of us know nothing."— 

Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

„It is splendidly tllustrated and JOB 
written, with much humor, and trea! 
ment, like the subject, is anything but dry; 
iti s volume altogether wore y the interest 

rtance subject,"— Popular 

Science Nonenly. 


“The volume, which forma one of the most 
— contributions of the season to the 
science of physical geography, ia brought out 
ina of rare cal elegance, and 
is — ously illustrated with admirable draw- 
in the library: both for tbe latereat of ft geg 

rary, ‘or terest of ite con- 
tents and the beauty of ita execution," —N. Y, 


OMBRE can be more complete than the 
account of the scientific results of these voy- 
agon, which are fully illustrated by wood-cu 
the strange forms of life brought from the 
dark lopis of the ocean, by charta of sound- 
ings and elaborate tables of the deep sea 
temperature, The book ls another example 
of t mingling of literary intereat with soi- 
entific completenoss and value, which is the 
only true form of what in called the popular- 
n of sclence,”"—Datly News (London). 
Zool al Mythology; Or, The Legends 
of pim By fe] de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanserit and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Florence. 2 vols. ,8v0., cloth, $3. 


The Scientific Bases of Faith, By Jo- 


h John M author of “ 
Inteligence.” "83d. , cloth, $5. dan. 


Old-Fashioned Hihica and Common- 
Sense Moetaphyal with 80 
. 
bor." Bro., cloth, $3.50, * 


Now Book by Amedee Guillemin: 


The Forces of Nature. A 
9 Ehe aud of Puya E 
nomena ee amin. Transla 

from the French by Mts. — — Look: 


y J. N. er, F. R. 8. Im 
Bvo., with 11 colo: latas and 450 
engravings, cloth, $1200. [NOW may 


“This book is» a luxurious in 
the study of the physical . — "Moule 
— — 2 an excellent translator in 
Tere, Wor n terr while the editorzhi, 


orman yer, with his notes 

tino soon te ut of 25 — = vot c: 
lateness of the compiereness and 
Qondon) e information.” — Daily Nee 


454 E. BUTTS, 26 Doy Street, N. Y, 


TEE INDEX--OCT. 23, 1873. 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either In professional or mercantile pur- 
suits) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent thi» reliable company. Our 
plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and 
honest, 

j Address 118 Broadway, 
. NEw YORE. 


MANUALS 
or 
Mathematica! Instruments, 
Microscopes, 
Magio Lanterms, 
Metesrolegical Instruments. 


Physical Apparatus, 
Prof: Diuatrated and priced, mailed to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents each, 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 
$914 Chostant St. 001 Broadwar, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. 
Mention that you saw this in TRE INDEX. 


Buechner, Dr. L. Mani in the Past, 
Present, and Future, A Popular Ac- 
count of the results of recent scientific Re- 
search as regarda the Origin, Position, and 
Prospects of the Human Race. Translated 
by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8. Cloth. I2mo, $3. 


CONTENTS: LyrRopucTION—WHENOCE DO WE 
Come? The Antiquity and Original State 
of the Haman Race, and its development 
from a barbarous beginning.—WHAT ARE 
WIT Present Position of Man in Nature, 
his developmental] history and production 
from the egg cell.—Origin and Genealogy 
of the Human Race. WARE ARE WE GO- 
1NG7T-—Future of Man and of the Human 
Race.—Government. — Nationalities,—Soct- 
ety.—Capital.— Labor and Laborers. — The 
Family. —Education —Woman.— Marriage. 
—Morals.—Religion,— Philosophy. 


ArrkNDIX.—Sclentific Evidence, containing 
ores, Explanations, and additions of the 
xt. 


“This work, from ite bold premises, and 
Sweeping conclusions, will certainly be re- 
gariied as startling, In its defiance of re- 
ceived opinions.“ —ZLíverpoot Albion. 


“Whatever may be one’s opinion as to the 
extreme views of the author, no one can read 
his book without feeling that he ia in the pre- 
sence of a man of fine intellect and of wide 


orflture."— Daíly Bristol Timas, 


“Tho im: ant queations— Whence do we 
come?“ tare we?' and ‘Where aro we 
golng ?' are dincussed by the author, and It is 
not the least of the merits of bis work that 
to each of these questions a distinct and in- 
tell ble, if not wholly convincing, answer 
la given." —Seotaman. 


“The most conspicuous merits of this vol- 
ume are its terseness and ita freedom from 
unpleasant dogmatism, It states with fair- 
pen the gomma men RATE been adduced 

0 on ose whic! supporte," — 
Tüustrated Roview. x 


“This autbor's views have all the force and 
lucidity which fow from the entire consisten- 
oy and síimplicity,"—AMedícal Times and Ga- 


“We approve of the effort to Introduce into 
our langunge so fearless and ont-epoken and 
h»nest a labor as that which Dr, Buchner haa 
performed, The book contains n. that 
will be new to those who bava followed mi- 
nutely ancitropological science for tha past 
ten years, though ft certainly contalas, in s 
pithy and mnsterly ntyle, everything that has 

n achieved by the English and forei;n sa- 
mants In that space of time; but to the gen- 
era) reader It offers a masterly s 
the facts, reflections, and ultimate conclu- 


sions that have bee: £ 
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WHOLE No. 201. 


~ ORGANIZE! © 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property sball no longer be exempt from juat taxation, 

3. We demand that the saprapat of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in mate Legislatures) E t Raney AMO militia, and in 

ns, aaylums, Ani other tutions su rted 
Pamio uay, shall bo discontinued. ppo bs 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for sec- 
tarian educational and charitable institutions shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensl- 
bly ua a Lext-book or nvowedly às a book of religious wor- 
ship, aball be prohibited. 

b. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease: 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
qn all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alles of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 


8, We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, bnt al«o in the 
practical ndininlstration of the ame, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be convened to Christianity or any other ape- 
cial religion ; that our entire politienl system shill be found- 
el and miministered on a purely secular basis; and Lat 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, uutliuchingly, aud promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, Lt is our profound conviction that the safety of 
ublieaa institutions is imperilled, the advance of ele- 

zation impeded, and the must sacred rights of man in- 
fringe, vy the least Interference of tbe State in matters of 
religion ; and 

Whereas, Cortain grave inuconslatenctes with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 

foal administration of our politival system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
échools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

TREREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGUEEMENT, 


àrt. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tas LIB- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 

AÀRT.2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Domanda of Liberal- 
um“ throughout the country, and especially in —: 

‘Also, na soon ns five hundred buch Liberal Leagues shall 
have been formed in different — to send two delegates 
to n National Convention of Liberal taguan, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

Agr, 3.—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
oral, eal an auch other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


Ant, 4—Such mensures shall be adopted for ratalng funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed inthe By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

AT, 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
an is or her name to these Articles of Agres- 

m 


ART. 6.—The Officers of the League shal) be a President, 
a Vice President, n Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execa- 
tive Committee of three members; and their duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. Tho President 
and Secretary s be ez-oficío delegates to tbe National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 

ART.T.—Theae Articles of Agreement may be amended 
KT three-fourths vote of the members present at any rog: 

mecting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
menta shall have been sènt to ovary member st least two 
week previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as Lam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tas EE. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
aa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita princi- 
ples wherever half n dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secüre compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make TRE Lypex 
à means of furthering ft; and 1 ask the assistance and 
Active co-operation of overy man and avery woman who be- 
lleves In it, Multiply Libera] Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of thelr Presidents and Secre- 
farles, Intolerance and bigotry will trembie in proportion 
15 that List grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 


right, let thelr organized voice be heard like the sound of 
many waters, 


FRANCIS E. ditor. 
Down, epi. l. W. FRANCIS E. ABDOT, Æ 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—M. A, McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 


L. La Grille, Secre " 
Boston, Mass.—J. S, Rogers, President; J. P. Titcomb, 


G. A. Bacon, Secretaries, 
JEFFERSON, Ou10.—W, H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Secretary, 
by A ne CAL.—A. J. Spencer, President; J, L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, IOWA.—J. Reedy, President; E. B. Beckloy, Secre- 


VINELAND, N. J.— L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaisdell, 


OLATHE, Ax, . B. S. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 

0 — * 

DxrRorr, Mron.—W. R. Hul, President; A. T, Garretson, 
Seeretary. 


OSCEOLA, Mo.— 
Secretary. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
DY A.W. 8. „ 


CRARLES URADLAUau says that one person out of 
every twenty-three, in England, is a pauper. 

Tue Irish. World, and other Catholic papers, are severe- 
ly griped by the late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
Thoir ridicule and denunciation are ludicrously mingled. 


Sin Samer. BAKER nnd wife have returned to Eng- 
laud from Africa; but Dr. Livingston seems unable or 
unwijing to tear himaelf away from his dark-hued 
brethren. 

AT THE semi-annual meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, recently held, Prof. Whitney read an elaborate 
paper on, "The Han- or Chinese Academy,” which, the 
essay said, has an age of many centuries.” 


Pror. TvxDALL bas dedicated the profits of his lectur- 
ing tour in this conntry—some thirteen thousand dollars 
—to a project for “encouraging and aiding students of 
scioncs, who devote themselves to original investigation," 


Mr. ExEns0N thinks that Boston will now wish to an- 
nex Concord, since that noble old town has eatablished 
80 fine a Public Library. Meaning no disparagement of 
the Library, we should say that Mr. Emerson himself is 
the prize that would make annexation desirable. 


Tur First RApicAL CU of Boston, met at the house 
of Mr. John T. Sargent, Monday A. M., Oct. 20. Rev. 
John Weiss read u paper on "Portia," which is one of a 
aerles that he has recently prepared on "Sbakspeure'a 
Women.” Among the array of distinguished men and 
women present were Charles Sumner and Charles Brad- 
laugh. 

THERE 18 A "Flower Mission” in thin city, which, we 
believe, origiasted with Rev. G. L. Chaney's. (Unitarian) 
Society, in Hollis Street. The object of the “Mission” ta 
to distribute flowers to the sick, the poor, the lonely, and 
suffering. Rides Into the country have also been afforded 
to such aa these, This la a noble and humane work, and 
wo heartily wish it good speed. 

Wr po Nor xxow much about finance, our experience 
with money never having been very extensive; but we 
venture to hope that chief among the results of the late 
panic will be the resumption of specle payments, We 
believe we have no prejudice against bank-bills, but we 
dislike to think that every one we have is u lie,—promis- 
ing something it does not pretend to perform. 

New Yorn wrwisrERS seem to delight in flourishing 
the editorial "we," Dr. Bellows ia editor of the Liberal 
Christian (and a good one he is, too), Rev, Mesers. Tyng 
and Hepworth edit the Working Church, Mr, Beecher 
the Christian Union, Dr. Talmage the Christian at 
Work, Dr. Deema the Christian Age, and Dr. Fulton 
haa a personal organ in the Christian in the World. 

Some or THE members of the Evangelical Alliance 
went to ses Gen, Grant, After they had arrived in the 
“Blue Parlor,” and before they were introduced, the 
Dean of Canterbury made & “fervent prayer." They then 
made speeches, and shook hands all round, When the 
Indians meet to have "a talk," inatead of a prayer they 
first have a moke. It ja only a difference of customs. 

Tuose Catuourcs who cannot make actual pilgrimages 
nre "allowed"! by the Pope to make “‘spiritnal’’ ones. That 
is, they stay at home and imagine themselves going to 


this or that shrine and think about the saints, and make 
prayers. Asneultivation of the imagination this ia very 
good; and if, in addition, it shall make the spiritual“ 
pilgrims “hate siu and esteem virtue''—aas the Archbishop 
of Dublin says it will—we shall be glad. 


M. D. Conway, writing from London, says that several 
English lady artiste, failing last year to gell their pictures 
under their own names, undertook to do so under feigned 
masculine names, and succeeded. We believe that ladles 
generally are not unwilling to asaume musculine names; 
nevertheleas, in every case where they prefer to keep their 
own, we deprecate any prejudice which standa in the way 
of their moat deserved success. " 

THE ARMY CHAPLAIN made the following speech to 
Captain Jack and his fellow-murderers, just before they 
were hang: "I have to tell you all, that the great father 
in Washington has decided that to-morrow you must all 
die for your sina; and the Greut Spirit tells. you that, if 
you repent and show sorrow for the crimes you have com- 
mitted, you will go to the happy land." Well, if those 
Indians were fit to go so straight to heaven, on repentance, 
why were they not fit to live with ns poor sinners bere? 
M the Great Spirit finds them worthy to be forgiven, how 
could we refuae to grant them pardon? 

FREE srEECH is one of the most precious jewels which 
^ republic can cherish, There is no true radical but will 
always advocate it, Only a coward towards truth and 
true morality will, under any elrcumatances, be afraid of 
it, If any views be false and pernicious, nothing will 
so soon demonstrate this as unrestricted liberty to 
utter them. If a reformer advocate a bad cause, the 
poblic can be made aware of this in no way so well sa by 
allowing him to appear before it with the free explana 
tion of his aims aud methods, With fair play all round, 
the truth can be trusted to win; if it cannot win with fair 
play, then it ought not to win at all. Let FREE BPEECH 
prevail! 

"Tur EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE only met together and 
talked," says the Independent; "it made no record of 
decretals, formulated no doctrine, and even recommended 
nothing." And yet, says the Independent, "auch meet- 
ing and talking means à great deal.. . . Meating—tt ia 
more than a proclamation, it ls & realization, of unity. . . . 
And talking—it is the only force that moves the world. 
.... Henceforth no scoffer, be ho Romaniat or atheist, 
can honestly prate of the divisions of Protestantism, 
Evangelical Protestantism is not an aggregate of segro- 
gates; It la a stont oak, vitally one," Very good. And 
yet the Free Religious Association has often been scoffed 
at, by Evangelical and other Christians, because its mem- 
bern "only met together and talked." They believe 
nothing, they propose nothing, they do nothing, they 
have no common ground of union," has been said of 
them, time and again. But, according to the Indepen- 
dent, they are amply justified, even If they meet “only to 
talk," to compare notes, and “recommend nothing," At 
tast, wisdom shall be justified of her children! 


Tu Avprees delivered before the American Assocla- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, by its retiring Pres- 
ident, J. L. Smith, at the session of that body, in Port- 
land, Me., last August, seems to us, in some respecte, to 
have been anything buta scientific address. Mr. Smith 
speaks contemptuously of those who “talk of reconciling 
science and religion, aa if they have ever been unrecon- 
elled.” ‘Science and religion," he thinks, have ‘never 
quarrelled," In the next breath he says; "I firmly be- 
leve that there is less connection between science and 
religion than there is between jurisprudence and astron- 
omy,"—which means that there is none at all. If there 
is no connection between them, how then are they recon- 
ciled? "Religion," he says, “is based upon revelation as 
given to us in a book,” und “is made so plain by the light 
of faith, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot 
err therein.“ Sclence, he would have us to understand, 
has only to do with the physica! and material; it fails to 
mind its own business when it interferes with falth; it 
travels towards truth bya “very different road" from 


„that which religion takes. The existence of God, he says, 


‘season cannot prove, while it cannot disprove;” yet he 
thinks that both "religionists and aclentists will one day 
sce Him as He is, and they will see Him the sooner by 
keeping separate roads." It seems to us highly becom- 
ing, that Mr. Smith should have been allowed to retire. 
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The Religious Outlook in America. 


OPENING ADDRESS 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


At the Conventían of the Free Religious Association, 
New York, Oct. 14, 1878. 


The Free Religious Association presenta itself for 
the first time In New York, but by no means for the 
firat time In the cities of America. Six years of ex- 
istence entitle it to pre enor as one of the organi- 
zations that exért an influence on the religious condi- 
tion of the country. By frequent public conventions, 
by numerous printed reports, essays, addresses, it has 
endeavored faithfully to make its purposes and spirit 
understood. If there are any who do not understand, 
we trust that these meetings will enlighten them, 
We trust that all who attend will bear witness to our 
sincerity of conviction, our directnesa of aim, our 
clearness of perception, our generosity of spirit. It 
will bomen -— 8 6 — eer Tama aw * 

speculative osophers debating m 00 
4 or practical concern to mankind, or a 
band of dreamers amusing ourselves with the contem- 
plation of certain inaccessible castles in Spain, or a 
clique of sentimentalists who mistake emotions for 
ideas, and feelings for facts, or a small army of icono- 
clasts, men without faith themselves, who are bent 
on destroying the faith of thelr neighbors—a group of 

odless *Materinlists," **disciples of Voltaire,” fol- 
lowers of Volney or Paine,” who, destitute of relig- 
fon themselves, are anxious that religion should be 
banished from society. We hope to show that we 
are practical men, whose alm iu to effect reform in the 
fashions of religion, in order that it may be more 
intelligently received. We are a religious, not an 
irreligious, association. We advance no false claima; 
we make no false pretences; we simply wish that our 
work should justify Itself. 

By general admission, the DE XI question 1s still 
foremost in modern society. It is debated in the 
highest places; It is the concern of empires: the 
gravest affairs of State hang upon it, Itis the ques- 
ton which, at present, agitates Germany, convulses 
Italy, perplexes France, troubles E, and, threatens 

disturbance in America. It may be sald, 
with entire truth, to lie heneath the political contro- 
versies that vex the Old World no lesa than the New; 
the soclal questions that are under debate all involve 
it, and inple some kind of answer to it. Science 
keeps It In view; literature betrays a consciousness of 
it, even in its highest productions; philosophy cannot 
escape from the consideration of it. More books are 
written about it still than are written about any other 
tingle subject. With the multitudes of perpe relig- 
jon is yet the great theme of discussion, the great 
subject of Interest, the great practical concern of life. 
With the few who are tralned and cultivated, it 1e 
dot Interesting in the problema it brings forward, 
and the promises it holds out. No subject, therefore, 
ought to be more Interesting to thoughtful le 
than the subject I propose to speak on— The ig- 
ious Outlook In America. 

The religious sentiment of the race finds expression 
in several great religions, each of which covers a vast. 
region of the planet, and la professed by millions of 
human beings. 


‘These numbers profess to be approximations mere- 
ly. They make no pretension to exactness. That is 
unattainable, except in amall and compact sects: 
hardly in these. But they exhibit the I 
distributions of belief. By these figures it may be 
seen that by farthe larger part of the human race 
has not entered within the lines of Christianity. 
Christianity counts fewer adherents than Buddhism 
alone, and becomes nlmost insignificant when com- 
pared with all the rest together. None of the primi- 
tive cults have disappeared from the stage of history: 
star-worship survives; pue fetichism endures in Af- 
rica, notwithstanding the assaults of Mohammedan- 
ism on the one hand and of Christianity on the other. 
Tribes of men in Arabla, Africa, the islands of the 
Pacific, still cling to their puerile, grotesque, hideous 
idols, aud annually propitiate them with human sac- 
rifices, The strange incarnations of Brahmanism, ita 
odd practices, its cruel or degrading institutions abide 
with the people who first cherished them, as masses of 
ice and snow abide in April in shady coverts, resist- 
ing the force of the vernal sun. Wild is the ho 
that either of these religions will conquer or expel the 
rest, and exercise sole sway over the modern world, 
Vain apparently is the expectation that either will so 
far prevail as to alter materially the proportions they 
now maintain in regard to one another, Christianity, 
in spite of the zeal of its missionaries, and the ener- 
gy of its organizations for spreading ita faith, makes 
no auch impression on the outside religious world as 
to encourage the belief iu its own ultimate suprema- 
Ve Religion is so much a matter of race and climate 
that, until these change, religion remains very much 
the same. And these do not cha: Race holda ita 
own, in spite of all. It may shift Its dwelling places, 
may mingle its currents, but its. character continues 
unaffected, and with its character its faith endures, 


CURISTIANITY ONLY TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 


1s it urged that considerations of this kind are out of a 
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the religious outlook iu Ameri- 
ca, no religion but Christianity need be taken into ac- 
count. Of Nature-worship, either in the lofty form 
of the ancient star-gazérs, or the gross style of adora- 
tion paid to obscene beasts and reptiles, there is none. 
There are multitudes Whose God ls their belly,“ but 
they are not organized into sects, and the places 
where they worship are not called temples. The dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster are too few to count. The follow- 
ers of the dignified Confucius might all be collected 
lu a small room. Brahmanism {a unknown here. 
Buddhism is confined to seventy thousand or eighty 
thousand Chinese, for the most part poor, humble 
atrangers, the offscouring of the Celestial Empire. 
Mohammedanism has no mosque. The cry of the 
Muezzin is never heard. Judaism builds noble tem- 
ples in our chief cities, and perpetuates the superb 
ritual of the Fathers. It |» rich, and carries its hend 
aloft ín the New World, drawing crowds of curious 

le by the antique charm of its associations, But 
Vudalsm stands on its dignity, is careless of making 
proselytes, and ia content to be a grand anomaly in a 
eneration that seeks ever for new things. She looks 
for no dominion in the United States, throws down 
no challenge to her haughty child, but bas a grimly 
serene satisfaction in letting her child see that ber eye 
{a not yet dim, nor her natural strength abated. Ine 
survey of the religious fleld, that grand Oriental form 
cannot be overlooked; but she is not among the com- 
batants in the arena. The faith that has survived 
the Middle Ages is not likely to die; having survived 
the persecutions of Europe, she will hardly perish In 
the promise of America. But neither can we think 
she la destined to any supremacy there. Her missíon 
is rather the preservation of a simple, pure theism, 
amid the fascinating seductions to idolatry which the 
new ages hold out, Once more she will make her 
protest against the modern worship of Baal and As- 
pec but she will drop little by little the old Hebrew 


lace? In discussi 
: Ch 


jaritles—wil! lose some every decade of her 
ental costume, and will merge In the great current 
of rational thought, which is bearing the dividing 
barriers of faith away. The Greek Church has no 
pover, and apparently no ambition with us. Indeed, 
te presence would not be known were it not for the 
occasional visit of a Russlan dignitary, whom eti- 
quette requires to worship after the manner of his 
country. 

Religion in America finds expression in the Church 
of Rome and the sects of Protestantism, According 
to the Census of 1870, religion in the United States is 
organized aa follows: 


Total tion of the United States, 1870,...88,508,371 
ta] religious enrollment....... eem 21,065,062 
‘otal number of ChurChes.:.s+r.sisssrasissnrnan 63,082 


Methodista.,.... 


numbers UM it. The bulkiest sect may be the 
weakest. I 

there would never have been any Protestantism at 
all, for three hundred or four hundred years ago 
Rome was Christendom in the West, 

The only people who have aright to complain of 
the above estimate are the people who are not men- 
ey In it: — 8 who are tor the ^ 

unorganized, but who possess & great force of in- 
tellectual power, and wield an extensive Influence 
through literature and social intercourse; and the 
"Come Outers," as they used to be called, who, as 
their name imports, have abandoned the churches al- 
together, and formed nssociations more or less com- 
act on the basis of mutual service and brotherly 
ve. These cannot be counted, but any estimate of 
religion in America that omita these is defective. 
Mormonism makes a loud noise, but is a phenomenon 
of no moment, Rationalism makes no noise what- 
ever, but exerts a subtile, deep, and mighty influence. 

The religious SORA AE America is shared, then, 
we may say, among divisions—the Catholics of 
the Church of Rome, the Protestant sects, including 
the Episcopalians at one extreme and the Unitarians 
at the other, and the Rationalists of all schools, The 
inquiry, then, limits iteelf to the question: Which of 
these, If either, is likely to command the future of re- 
ligion in the United States? Let us weigh a few gen- 
eral probabilities. 

The Church of Rome in America ls very strong, 
and is destined probably to be stronger still. Ita 
numbers increase. Its churches are handsome, its 
congregations are large, its priests are active, its pas- 
tors devoted. It has flourishing seminaries and col- 
legea for men and women, religious houses in abun- 
dance, well placed, well endowed, well administered. 
It watches Its opportunities, and improves them with 
admirable adroitness and courage. It has wealth and 
fhe pia the support of a masive though crude pub- 

on, the ad van! antiquit: i 
Nenn tage quity and traditions 


THE POWER OF ROMANIMM, 


It is perfectly organized and officered. Ttomanism is 
unit of force, compact and vital. Rome is an empire, 


The Church le a dominion, — 


"nm ly, even 
ble that Homanism should quite destroy the nc t 


having worldly 


uall: 
es from the Sua andlag 


less the case bere than In E This is 
certain extent, the case here, The Ce i pill toa 
to look to Romie as the source of all his ll, teste 
More than once already we have been male uns, lle. 
the dread of 1 * interference from the Rage? 
hierarchy; Indeed, we are perpetually uneasy on T. 
score, and the contingency may cotne at an m — 
that will dleplay the formidable power ot te 1 
which has more than once endangered the bm sie 
uro 
It ik now familiar information that the Cathoji 
Church in America haa received and does annually 
receive vr yet from the State, It ed 
been described as the established church of Am 
a title which, if undeserved now, it is predicted wi 
be deserved at no distant day. And why may not 
such a prediction come true? Why may not Roman 
ism supplant Protestantism or couquer it plecemes] 
reduce the smaller sects to insignificance, and become 
the prevailing faith of America? 

Some will say, Because the Roman Catholic reli 
is incompatible with republican institutions. gion 
in this there must be some confusion of thought, II 
can scarcely be said that the Catholic religion as a re 
ligion, as n form of faith, is incompatlble with repub- 
liean institutions, Why should It be, any more thay 
the Protestant religion, any more than the Jewish n- 
ligion, than the religion of theism? Religion as euch 
has nothing to do with political institutions or forms 
of government. A polythelst may be as good a re 
publican as a monothelst, an idolator as a spiritualist, 
a panthelst as a thelist. Religion expresses the rela- 
tion of the individual soul to the universal soul 
Conceive of that relation as you will, civil affairs re 
maln unaffected. Cannot a republican worship the 
Virgin, supplicate the saints, conault guardian angels, 
honor the sacrifice of the mass, confess hls sina toa 
priest, swallow the consecrated wafer? Where is the 
connection between faith in the Roman Church as the 
Body of Christ, and faith in men’s ability to 
their own civil affairs? The Catholic religion inen 
cates devoutness, humility, gratitude, modesty, meek- 
ness, charity, aspiration, saintliness, Are suc 
incompatible with republicanism? Must the republi- 
can be self-willed, rude, violent, unscrupulous? 4 
republic composed of devout Catholics, men such u 
the Catholic religion has produced again and again io 
history, would be such a republic as we must walt 
long to see; & model republic in which ell rule be- 
cause all serve, 

Nor is there force in the objection that Romanum 
cannot exist in an intellectual community, Were the 
Catholic communities of Italy, in the palmy days of 
the Church, unintellectual? Were the great Catholics 
of Florence, Pisa, Padua, Cologna, unintellectuslf 
‘The greatest universities of the modern world have 
been Catholic, Some of the test minds of the 
modern world have been Catholic; and then it isa 
suming a good deal to take for granted the intellectu- 
ality of the people of America. Quick-witted they 
are certainly, 5 in apprehension, versatile, sympa 
thetic; but they are fanciful and mercurial, impatient 
of toil or dullness, easily tired, indisposed to reflec 
tion, Incapable of severe thought, disinclined to 
found, speculative atudies, content with supe 
Impressions, satisfied to let sentiments pass for ides 
They are knowing rather than thoughtful, Hence! 
lability to be suddenly fascinated, seized, 
away by any strong intellectual force, by a werfully 
revived tradition, or a brilliant novelty. Knowle 
is the only sufficlent safeguard against such surprises, 
and knowledge is possessed by ihe very few. i 
would not be wonderful, therefore, If a religion poe 
sessing such singular attractions as the Catholic relig- 
ion certainly has — in many respects 8o impressive. 
In many eo winning, in many so beautiful, In many fo 
genial and reasonable—a A aen 80 sulroitly admini- 
tered, 8o skillfully expounded, 20 delicately applied— 
were to steal but of the shadow of ita antiquty and 

captive the pleasure-seeking minds and nude 
fended hearts of multitudes. Stranger thing in 
happened. An able English writer remarks: Aa 
speculation of the age drifts further and further away 
from the too narrow contents of the ancient form 5 
ries, those who cling to those formularies cling 
them all the more Us uy, — . 1v co 
more superstitiously. Twenty y 
have found five hundred men in English onlers to a 
tition for auricular confession, Today we hare * 
eminent dignitary thanking the Almighty (bal rv 
by thousands are teaching and practising it. into 
old-fashioned moderation of doctrine is changed 2 
enthusiasm and excess, and our age of science * 
the age of deepening superstition and sacerdotalis 


For an illustration of this point the pie 
growth of Spritualism may be cited, Who rey 
years ago, could have pre" that now — el 
thousands of people would be living on m po^" 
an intimate a — 1 voaa between the 
nnd the invisible wor! 

We speak of the splrit of-the age 3 being epp 
to the religion of Rome. So it is. The ml But 
Rome confess it, The Pope himself wnt? T 
the spirit of ‘this age will wh of necessi Tie (ides. 
spirit of the next. The ages uctmate roa 55 
ebbing and Rowing secant to uncon 
Progress moves in circles, no’ beats a 
subject to action and reaction. A hn ist 


it seemed ay if France was dest ame 
the great n 
Then those names are 


Now, it is Catholic again. 
were Voltaire and Roussesu; ROW 
rarely spoken. 
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The tendency of the age toward materiallsm, love of 
the things of this life, the making of money, outward 
show, luxury, pleasure, is no more inconsistent with 
Romanism than with Protestantism, It ls inconsist- 
ent with all spiritual religion, and is eure to be fol- 
lowed, If pushed too far, by powerful reactions which 
awing men far backward. Why not us far as to Rome? 
What are we witnessing now in France but a tremen- 
doua revival of the Catholic religion, under tbe same 
impulse precisely Mns techni revivals of Protestant 

on? The Homish priests watch their opportu- 
nity as closely as the Protestant pastors watch theirs, 
and like causes produce like effecta. 


ROMANISM ANTAGONISTIC TO THE REPUBLIC, 


Why, then, may not Romanism ultimately become 
the religion of the American people? For several 
reasons, these among others:— 

1, In the first place, having once held all but su- 
preme sway in Christendom, it lost it three hundred 

ago, and has never been able to regain it even 
fa its own subject lands. No power ever succeeds in 
rang the globe twice, 

2, In the next place, Rome is not a religion so much 
as an empire, a dominion, a State, The head of the 
Church is the king of kings; his ‘subordinates are 
princes; the members are subjects; the cardinals are 
statesmen; the priests are politicians. Rome claims 
authority to rule in temporal affaire,to control the 
education of the people, She treats with foreign 
States on terms of equality, as their peer, even their 
superior; would share their counsels, dictate their 

icy, Her passion for supremacy is boundless, 
Bre imperial. By a fatal instinct her sympathies 
are with monarchies. A fatal logic leads her to 
strengthen her centre more and more, and to make all 
power converge thither. When she does not rule, 
she declares herself persecuted. It is easy to eee that 
such a pretension is wholly incompatible with repub- 
lícanism, ublicanism means self-reliance, self- 
assertion, the kingship and priestship of the individ- 
ual, common education, equality of privilege, self- 
government, liberty of conscience, freedom of belief 
and worship, the Church independent of the State. 
Against all these things Rome, as a power, protests. 
Republicanism 1s utterly irreconcilable with a State 
Chureh—a Ch that claims the right to interfere 
with public affairs, or demands support from the sec- 


ular arm. In a republic, religion must confine itaelf 
to splrituallties. a word, it must be purely and 
simply religion. 


I am well aware that the alleged necessary com- 
plicity of Rome with despotism is denied, and on high 
ami It is asserted that the alliance between 
Catholicism and tyranny is an accident arising out of 
the peculiar circumstances of European politics. 
Catholicism, it is declared, simply loves order, and 1s 
quite indifferent whether it finds order under a mon- 
archy or under a republic. In Europe, republicanism 
meaus socialism and anarchy, which the Church de- 
tests. In America, it means no such thing. In 
America, it is associated with obedience to social rules 
and respect for institutions. In America, therefore, 
the old traditional connection, being serviceable no 
longer, is disregarded, The Romanist is sincerely a 
republican—loves the republic, and never wishes to 
ch: it. This may be true, but we in America have 
not vered it. It is a simple fact that republicans 
in America do dread the Catholic Church, and not 
without cause. 

But what guarantee have we that the republic will 
endure in America? All the guarantee it is possible 
that men should have. The devoted attachment of 
the universal people to republican institutions; anat- 
tachment not shown in Fourth of July orations, but 
in the fearful sacrifices of the most terrible civil war 
on record, In an expenditure of treasure and life al- 
most fabulous to consider; in a watchful jealousy of 
its rulers which runs to unreasonable lengths of sus- 
picion; in a morbid dread of Cæsarism; in a hatred of 
assumption, a detestation of monopoly, a self-asser- 
tion of the common p le, an ambition on the part 
of the tollers, an aspiration on the part of women that 
makes all thought of monarchy no less than ridicu- 
lous. The monarchists in sentiment among us are of 
no account whatever, have no Influence whatever, 
and never can have any, for they belong to the dilet- 
tante portion of the community, the show portion 
who would be too idle to exert Influence, if they were 
not too weak. Republicanism decline in the United 
States! You might as well talk of Its spread in Per- 
tla! Hitherto, Rome has eee — as à relig- 
jon in the United States, and her aspect is alluring. 
Let her show herself as a dominion, and; she will loo! 


à mònster. And as a dominion, she must show her 
voll a dominion spiritual, if not temporal. Catholi- 
manism is a 


cism, U not an empire, is a church. 
religion of authority. The liberty she grants is lib- 
erty to profess the true religion, which is her own. 
She prolesses to hold lawful dominion over souls— 
to hold the keys of the kingdom, to dispense the 
grace of God. The pretension is Inconsistent, with 
that rational freedom of thought, that full — 
tion of intellect, which republicanism demands in her 
adherents, A free State without a free mind is & 
thing inconceivable. Free education, free judiciary, 
free prese, free criticism of institutions, free modlfica- 
tion of social usages in accordance with enlightened 
or altered convictions, suppose a reason emancipated 
from control of authority. And this the Romanist 
cannot allow; he claims authority over conscience; 
but as conscience enters into everything, his authorit 
extends to everything, and the sway that calls Itself 
spiritual insensihly is extended over temporal affairs. 
3. But there is atill another reason why Romanism 
Cannot be the religion of America. It is the religion 
of a race, and America is the land of many races. 
TM Latin races, as they are called, are Catholic—the 
'alians, Spaniards, French. The Celts are Catholic 
always, without a significant exception. The English 


are Protestant, The mighty Germanic race which is 
coming up, which has made euch prodigious strides in 
the last ten years, and is destined to rule in the im- 
mediate future, is Protestant, Rome can no more 
rule St. Petersburg than St. Petersburg can rule 
Rome, That England should ever become Catholic 
is an Impossibility. Her conversion, could it be ef- 
fected, would be nominal merely. Beneath the sur- 
face, the people would be Protestant. Fancy England 
submitting to the Pope! 


The strength of. Rome in America lies in the de- 
scendants of the Latin ancestors and the number of 
the Celtic populations. Its ranks were enormously 
awelled by the aunexation of New Mexico; but that 


cannot be done again. Its hope Is in the Irish emi- 
gration ; but that is already matched by the German, 
and will soon be surpussed, 


DIVISIONS OF PROTESTANTISM, 


Dismissing, then, the claims of Romanism, the 
claims of Protestantism present themselves—imeaning 
by Protestantism the actually organized sects. They 
need not detain us long. Protestantism is a group of 
sects, some of them very powerful, some of them very 
weak; but the strongest unable to annihilate, con- 
quer, or absorb the weakest, Their proportions do 
not materially change from generation to generation. 
Of course, they make reprisals one on another, a few 
scores of people go annually from one camp into the 
opposite; ut neither camp experiences any consider- 

e difference from the defections or acquisitions, 
For the most part it le merely a change of uniform, 
the adoption of a new button, Of interior conversion 
there is little, The Methodist calls himself a Uni- 
tarian, but ls a Methodist still. The Unitarian joins 
the Episcopal Church, but remains, except as to a 
few externals, a» good a Unitarian as he was before. 
He holds the same creed, but lays emphasis on a dif- 
ferent word. The born Calvinist will still be a Cal- 
vinist in spite of his passing over to the Libera! ranks, 
“Blood is stronger than water." The sects describe 
classes of mind, and have as many sincere members 
as they have sympathetic natures, The flaming- 
hearted are Ev cal; the cool, proper, moralizing 
are Unitarians; the sentimental are Univ A 
the formal are Eplacopalians; the theological are 
Presbyterians. Itis quite out of the queation that 
the emotional people should carry the day over all the 
reat; that the formalista should er the vast mul- 
titude into their communion, The rational will al- 
ways be the few. The sects grow as the 8 
grows. They m their relative 1 ons be- 
cause the population preserves Its relative proportions. 
But no one can dream for a moment of Methodism or 
Congregationalism as the destined religion of Am- 
erica. 

But why may not the sects combine In an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, and so throw their united 
power against their adversaries? Why should the 
not drop non-essentials and fall back on essentials 
Why should they not accept the differences of uni- 
age but ^ v oe 8 And is 
not this precisely what they are doing—seeking ty, 
breaking down barriers, obliterating dividing lines, 
shaking hands across the bloody ? What is the 
meaning of the Christian Unions but this? "What, if 
not this, is the significance of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance? But how many can they combine, and how 
sincere is the combination? The union does not em- 
brace all Protestants. The famous Alliance which 
has been more than twenty-five years p is 
still a very imperfect league, chiefly among Me - 
ists and Presbyterians. Great sects like the Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Campbellites, Christians, are repre- 
sented ally, if at all. The Moravians have more 
than their share. The Mennonites do not come In. 
The Swedenborgians do not participate. The Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians are excluded. The Friends 
are uninvited. The show is imposing but illusive. 
The same troops . again and n, as on the 
5 of a theatre. e Hindu, with his bronze face 
and his white turban, is a Scotch Presbyterian in dis- 
false. ‘The diversity is not brought in and reconciled ; 
t lo left out. 


In abolishing sectarianism, Protestantism abolishes 
its peculiarity; heretofore it has lived and flourished 
on Jta diversities. ‘The jarring of lts parties has been 
its life; the incessant ferment, the fever of controver- 
sy, the zeal for doctrine, the enthusiasm of faith, the 


missionary spirit with ila perilp, the uq nA hates 
ng 0 


x fear and 
en of the Protestant world. 


DECLINE OF PROTESTANTISM CONFESSED. 


The Evangelical Alliance, partial as It was, dared 
not enunciate the Evangelical creed. It began by 
doing that, but made no point of it since the com- 
mencement of its existence. The proposition to do 
ao would lead to endless discussion, which would 
break up the body. No definition of terms could be 
ape on, Every article would be a hidden rock on 
which the ship might go to pieces. It was proposed 
to adopt the Nicene creed, but how many Protestants 
could fervently recite it? The only creed recited was 
the Apostles’ creed, which may mean much or noth- 
ing. One member of the Conference gravely asked 
wherein lay the difficulty of fore Darwinism 
with Christianity, and then suggested that the unity 
should be enlarged by admitting all who were v 
io accept the test of Jesus—love of God and love oi 
men. But under such modifications Protestantism 
diea; for Protestantism is a doctrine, and if the doc- 
trine ls given up, Protestantism, ns a power, is ended; 
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its triumph, under these circumstances, would not be 
the triumph of Protestantism at all, but of something 
very different. It would be the triumph of intellect- 
ual liberty. Calvin, Luther, Wesley will be mere 
names, no more, The truth is, Protestantism is not 
& unit, either in doctrine or organization, It is a 
unit only in sentiment, But the religion of America 
must be intellectual. Its basis must be thought. If 
the thought crumbles, the building falls. The Evan- 
elical Alliance is a confession thut Protestantism is 

eclining; that its focs—Romanism on the one hand 
and Rationalism on the other—are pressing it hard, 
and that special effort mast be made to meet them. 
That is a confession of weakness. A more si 
confession la this, that when the tribes assemble they 
are told to disarm; that they shall best conquer the 
enemy by throwing down their weapons, and resort- 
Ing to exhortation and prayer. If the Alliance had 
rung out a trumpet call like Luther's, had boldly pro- 
claimed its ancient faith, had emblazoned on its ban- 
ner the stern confession of the Fathers, had reaffirmed 
the cardinal ideas of its theology, had vindicated 
them in the light of science and philosophy, had 
claimed their harmony with the wants of humanity 
and the needs of the hour, had shown or tried to 
show their indispensableness to human society, had 
rallied its lukewarm confederates to the flag of the 
old gospel, it would have at least evinced courage if 
not wisdom, In declining to do this, in putting forth 
cloudy eneralities in place of sharp dogmas, it ad- 
mit ts feebleness, and fell in with the most fatal 
tendency it has to contend inst—the tendency to 
d theology altogether, and in its place substitute 
feeling. When it comes to that, the feeling of the 
natural man will carry the day over the feel! of 
the “Evangelical” man, And the result will a 
gospel of kindness, & religion of humanity, natural 
philanthropy, social reform, social science, the deifi- 
cation of charity, the worship of culture, reporta in- 
stead of liturgies, politics in place of prayers. The 
hopeless decline of the theol spirit shows that 
the future is not for Protestantism, at least as organ- 
ized at present. 

It were folly to affirm that Protestantism has run 
its course, lived through ita of usefulness, and 
must henceforth visibly decline. It has by no means 
finished its course; its period of usefulness fs not 
ended; its decline ia far off. Protestantism is rich 
and influential; its churches are numerous, its con- 
atituencies , its sects ambitious, its preachers elo- 
quent, its appliances admirable, ita traditions noble, 
its alms high, its hopes confident. But the future ia 
long; the country go fast; the American mind le 
elastic, and it would be foolishness to overlook the 
forces that ere working against it. Both Romanism 
and Protestantism have done glorious work, and will 
do much more before they are dismissed to their re- 
ward. But the work that religion requires to be done 
M — we cannot belleve will be dune by elther 

em, 


BPIBITUALIBM AND ITS PECULIARITIES, 


Religion in America embraces a vast number of 
people who are neither Romanists nor Protestants, 
nor m of e Kalina —— but eos in busi- 
ness, cs, society, literature, journalism, re- 
sant’ the Intellectual force of the American mind. 
First of all must be mentioned the Spiritualists. 
Spiritualism is rapidly becoming a distinct form of 
religion. Itis not all of a piece, ere are different 
schools of it—a school of Necromahcy and a school 
that is devoted to Truth. It has different philoso- 
phies—a philosophy of instinct, which legitimates 

assion, sanctifies appetite, and encourages the low 
find of individualism that seeks development 3 
the generous Indulgence of what it calls nature ; è 
philosophy of faith which lays great stress on the 
moral and spiritual intuitions, and indulges the 
brightest hopes for man, on tlie ground of culture 
and charity. The lower school, though loud and ye- 
hement, is rapidly sinking in esteem, and declining in 
Influence, higher is gaining in strength and in 
dignity. The older Spiritualism grows the calmer, 
the more intellectual it- becomes, the clearer its 
view, the Joftler its range of aspirations. As schol- 
ars, thinkers, teachers, come to profess It, it takes on 
a noble character, and exerts a wide influence through 
the upper classes of society statistics, Ite existence 
as a fact in the religious world, and a fact of vast mo- 
ment, is unquestionable. In his private journal of 
the year 1 Theodore Parker, an impartial and 
keen observer of the signs of the times, wrote: It 
seems now more likely that Splritualism will become 
the religion of America than In 166 it did that Chris- 
tlanity would become the religion of the Em- 
pire, or in 856 that Mohammedanism would be that 
of the Arabian populations. 1. It has more evidence 
for its wonders any historic form of religion 
hitherto. 2. It is throughout democratic, with no 
hierarchy, but inspiration open to all. 3. It does not 
claim to be a finality; it ls not a punctum atans, but a 

Jjiuens, 4. It admits all the truths of moral- 
ty and religion in all the world's sects.” 

That is strong testimony from one who was not 
himself technically a Spiritualist, By the truths of 
nue and morality, Parker meant the essential 
truths, the divine rule of the world, the immortal de- 
velopment of ‘man, the supremacy of moral law, and 
the moral oneness of the human race, That pe 
cy was made nearly twenty Dum m. Mark what 
twenty years have done to ita fulfilment, 

Now, Spiritualism has nothing in common with 
either Romanism or Protestantism, in any recognized 
form. The Christian theology it rejecta entirely, 
whether its doctrines be taken 8s a system, or singly, 
one by one, The scheme of salvation it has uo con- 
cern with; the drama of redemption it never attends. 
It has a horror of priests and priesteraft; the idea of 
a church as adepository of the divine life and the 
source of inspiration is utterly foreign to its modes of 
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t. It discards the authority of the Bible, 
Exe the claims of Jesus to the level of plain human- 
ity, is Indifferent to the accepted version of Christian 

, distrusts the records of ecclesiastical pens, 
believes in development as opposed to fall, in progress 
aa opposed to conversion, In character as opposed to 
regeneration, in human sufficiency as against human 
depravity, in natural goodness as against supernatural 

In universal reason as ust partial inspira- 
Bou, In ultimate beatitude for all as against ultimate 
beatitudo for a few. In a word, it takes a new de- 
parture and follows a new path toward a new goal, 

And this it does necessarily in obedience to its first 

ciple, in accordance with Sts inevitable loglc. 
D it does for all who receive it, whether they have 
left — chorehes or not by 11 rye 

| themselves, whatever they may s 
in Gubin themselves. This It does within the 
bosom of Christian communions Innumerable. 

For the peculiarity of Spiritualism is that it has 
broken down the wall of separation between thia 
world and the next, In so doing it has made both 
worlds cordially one; it has called into view one spir- 
Itual universe; it has revealed the fact that peace 
tween earth and heaveu, the morta! and the immor- 
tal, the human and the divine, the creature and the 
Creator, the sinner and the saint, is not something to 
be effected, but something already made, somethin 
established in the constitution of things, establish 

the nning. This revelation revolutionizes 
religious faith, effects & complete transformation in 
the character of religious Ideas—in fact, makes re- 
ligion in every sense a new thing. Religion hitherto 
has been and still is regarded as a device for recon- 
ciling the here and the hereafter—for making com- 
munication between heaven and earth possíble. Now, 
the first word spoken by Spiritualism declares that 
the aniy never was broken, and consequently that all 
devices for restoring it may be dropped as unneces- 
sary. The priest (à an impertinence; the Church is 
an Institution without an object; the Bible is a noble 
collection of human literature, not the record of a 
special revelation; creeds and confessions take their 
en with other party manifestoes, Mediation of 
every kind is dispensed with, summarily, as being 
outworn machinery that cumbers the engine-room. 


SPIRITUALISM OUTSIDE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Thus Spiritualism le not another form of Christi- 
anity. It is another It has nothing in com- 
mon with Christianity. It has no connection with it. 
The two systems do not understand one another. 
They may seem to co-exist in the minda of many un- 
suspecting people who nre church members, and, they 
fancy perhaps, all the devouter church members for 
the new and beautiful faith they cherish, but the in- 
trinsic incompatibility of the two schemes becomes 
— N —.— ea qm ls ome of 9 — minds 
contents. Spiritualism is perpetually ta! ople 
out of the churches. We do Tot hear of lta bring ng 
anyin. It has already demoralized orthodox Prot- 
estantism beyond repair. If It has exerted less effect 
on Romanism, it is merely because Romaniem does 
allow intercourse between this world and the other, 
and therefore seems to grant all that Spiritualists de- 
sire; namely, evidence of personal immortality. But 
when it is understood, as it must be soon and ought 
to be immediately, that Romanism does not grant in 
any d what Spiritualists desire; that it concedes 
no cordial sympathy between the two worlds, but 
leaves the mo; pt between them as wide as ever, 
and as hopeless of overcoming except by the Media- 
torsa help; when it comes to be felt that the inter- 
course Rome allows is an intercourse purely of conde- 
scension, patronage, pity, and a privilege se- 
corded to the saints below by the salnta above—that 
the wall is not broken down, but overleaped by the 
celestia] angels for certain ecclesiastical — 
Spiritualism will effect the same demornlization in 
the religion of the Romanist that it has effected in the 
religion of the Protestant, 

Spiritualiam lets the soul of man out of a cage. 
The freed bird, unaccustomed by long confinement to 
the use of its wings, flutters feebly at first, and per- 
haps drops helpless to the penisa, The alr and space 
bewilder it; but the wings ih a little time will recover 
their strength, and then the creature will revel in the 
width that appals it, and fly toward the sun it fears. 


POWERS LN LEAGUE WITH SPIRITUALISM, 


In unavowed league with the general and 
drift of Spiritualism are other powers — conscious 
of their mission, less compact in their array, but in 
their tendency no less significant, to which a word 


must be given. 

The first in Importance is literature, which, in its 
different forma, gives expression to the mind of the 
age. Whether literature be the power it is reputed to 
be, we need not undertake to judge; but as a demon- 
stration of the actually existing state of thought It is 
of vast significance. It ia a popular confession of 
faith which, if It could be interpreted, as of course it 
cannot be clearly, would be decisive of the people's 
faith. One thing literature attests by its very exist- 
ence, and that is faith In the capacity of the loma 
mind. Where this faith does not exist, literature is 
impossible, There have been ages when there was 
no literature, when no books were written but books 
of piety, which constitute a small department of lit- 
erature, but which taken by themselves would not 
deserve the name. Literature in the modern sense of 
the term is not a Christian product. The revival of 
letters was Greek and Roman, not Catholic or Prot- 
estant. The models of literature are pagan; the spir- 
it of literature is pagin, Its soul is the soul of Hb 
erty. In an atmosp that is not of liberty it can- 
not breathe, Literature brooks no restriction, endures 
no dictation, resenta the inspection of authority, de- 
miands the right to print an peak ita full thought. 

This faith in the natural human mind assumes the 


validity of the mind's passport to all the realms of 
thought. Literature gn oae no privileged 
classes, admits no specially inspired books, disregards 
the warning high boards that are set up over the gates 
of theological systems, but walks with bold step In the 
ways which faith alone once trod. 

Is it any marvel, then, that both Romanism and 
Protestantiam contemplate with no grest favor the 
increasing dominion of literature? It certainly is not 
on their aide, and the essential spirit of it is in antag- 
oniam with theirs. Literature bears no dietinctively 
religious character; It merely reflects the minds that 

it. If they are religious, it la; if they are un- 
religious, so lait But whether religious, unreligious, 
or irreligioua, it asserta its own validity as a product 
of the human mind. If unreligious, it makes no 
apology; 1f irreligious, it goes Into no humiliation; if 
religious, it accepts no bonds and confesses no alle- 
p That literature has departed from Orthodoxy 
evident. Its faith is in freedom. Above all it dis- 
likes tradition, Its laws are not clerical or priestly. 
No doubt certain t bellefs underlie all literature 
properly so called. Itmay not be easy to say what 
they are; but it is easy to say what they are not. 
They are not beliefa in special revelations that put it 
in a subordinate position, in the depravity of the nat- 
ural heart, or the inadequacy of the nature! reason, 
or the less than worthlessness of the sentiment, fancy, 
imagination, inventiveness, which are the ataple of ita 
own resources. It does not believe in the fact of a 
fall or the need of a regeneration, Its sympathles are 
entirely with that ies of paunaa hy which eulo- 
gizes mankind, takes it as It is. and believes that all 
this in it ls worth coming out. It is well enough to 
talk as Dr. Simpson of Derby did before the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of the importance of converting lite,- 
ature into an inst-umentality for promoting the Gos- 
pel; but literature itself fo a stubborn protest against 
such conversion. Literature ls at present the more 
tremendous fact of the two, and If either ia to be con- 
verted by the other, it is the Gospel that is ter to 
be converted to literature; and in a singular fashion, 
too, If such books as Gates Ajar” and the Prince of 
the House of David" are samples. 

Were literature simply to volce the gospel it would 
lose its character as literature, for its volces are multi- 
tudinous. Technically, Dickens was not a Christian, 
Thackeray was pot a Christian, though both were 
great lights in literature. If Dr. Simpson’s prayer 
were granted, literature would be forced to abandon 
the only principle that gives it existence; namely, 
faith in the human mind, that principle which ls the 
ground of a aga and the substance of a faith 
at the same time, ‘To des it would be to destroy 
the central belief of the modern world, a bellef that 
has hardly yet begun its course. That literature is 
not, in many respects, what it is desirable it should 
be, is owing to the condition in which the human 
mind at present is. But that condition will be im- 
proved only when the faith in it becomes nobler; cer- 
talnly not when it declines altogether, The contribu- 
tion that literature makes to the religion of the future 
may be small enough; but it at al! eventa makes this 
one in book, m. ne, newspaper, work of history, 
work of philosophy, work of fiction, in poem, essay, 
letter, which the reading world devours. 


SCIENCE AND THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, 


Another factor in the religion of the future ls 
science. Not that the results of acientific Investiga- 
tion are yet widely diffused or — established; not 
that scientific doctrines are popularly received, or sci- 
entific books generally studied—scientific men wish 
they were—not that the professed teachers of science 
are 50 numerous, or 80 highly revered. Science is as 
yet In its infancy, and has no system to put forward as 
distinctively Its own. Scientific men disagree among 
themselves, and dispute among themselves, as vehe- 
mently as the unscientific do. There is no church or 
creed of science, but there is a feeling abroad that the 
method of science Js the true method, and it is felt 
that the method of aclence is opposed to the method 
of theology; that while theology starts with the as- 
sumption of truth, science seeks truth in the region 
of fact: and from this feeling arises an uneasy spirit 
of scepticism which makes people who know nothing 
about science distrustful of religion. The scepticism 
is In the alr, an intangible thing, many-colored, many- 
shaped, but for that very reason all the more pervad- 
ing and powerful. Scienee prevails thus far rather 
— — apprehension it ‘causes than by the blow it 
strikes, 

Science by Its method is directly opposed to theolo- 
Ey. Its primary assumptions are fatal to theology’s 
usual pretensions, The ''Christian" theology starts 
with the position that Nature 1s crooked, distorted, 
evil. Science starts with the position that Nature is 
the solid work of truth, and must be studied in order 
to find truth. The Protestant theol lays down 
with emphasis that the mind that studies Nature is 
not an adequate organ. Science lays down with 
equal emphasis that the mind which studies Nature is 
a perfect organ, the pn organ—in fact, the only 
organ conceivable. On these very 2 founda- 
tions almilar structures cannot be built. The relig- 
lon of science must be a very different thing from the 
religion of either Romaniam or Protestantism. 

en outside of Spiritualism, outside of literature, 
outside of science, is an immense maas of active 
mind, wholly unorganized as yet which is gropi 
about after faith, but not groping in the direction ‘ol 
professed Christlanity, groping rather in every other 
direction, in order to avold that, It may not be relig- 
fous, but certainly it is not Christian, and it is not 
conceivable that om short of a convulsion of 
Nature will make it so. It proposes the wildest vaga- 
ries of faith, but ita effort is to reconcile the facts of 
the world with faith of any kind. It le loosely 
fancied that Christendom, with its various commun- 
ions, covers modern society. But not two-thirda of 
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the people of the United States religi 
whatever. And of these two-thid a vert 
portion is composed of people who merely in 
who, for one or another reason, call th 1 


religious name, but are at heart of ve bya 
character. If Christendom were athens ey kn 


wheat gathered into the barns, it would be | — 
ent that whatever the reli; ` * 
EA gion of "una mgl 
CONCLUSION. 
The religious outlook in Ameri 
certaln and dim; but from what — i — 
pilitan — be presented as clear:— r 
" on in America will be neither Romanist 
Protestant. It will not be "Christian" — 
x "The feli the term. TRUM "E 
P e religion of America will be Sclentific—that 
is, will rest on a foundation of 
foundation of tradition. y VM Hie nti. 
. gion in America will be unsectari undog- 
senses, unecclesiastical i nota matter of — 
on or p. any mo "ut a matter of 
vindicating tel? by p intrinsic worth, frea oft, 
4. Religion in America will be practical, not mere 
in the ordinary sense of doing good, but in the — 
er sense of being humane, belng a part of human m 
ciety, a constituent element in the community's daily 


* are. 1 
: and above all, religion in Amerels 
free. Its spirit will be the spirit of liberty, ton 
consecrate the human mind to its high uses of dis 
covering the truth, and will count as fellow-workery 
all truth-seekers, in any and every field—literary, sien 
tific, N carels how they call themselves, 
incurlous as to what name they are baptized in; ad- 
mitting, welcoming, claiming the utmost liberty of 
discussion and definition; knowing no distinction of 
sons, ge or races; hospitable to Greek, 
— ersian, Hindu, Mussulmgn, Jew; hospita- 
ble also to the professors of no fach whatever, only 
asking that the mind shall be set toward what fs slu- 
cerely regarded as true. This spirit of liberty will be 
in the new religion what the spirit of faith was in 
the old. Liberty is the very soul of religion, Re 
ligion ia liberty, the freedom of the soul, the mind's 
emancipation from narrow thoughts. It sa help 
toward this condition of liberty that the Free Religious 
Association has been ized. It illustrates the 
DUM as well as it can; it institutes it us well m it 
able. 

That man will be less religious as he grows older I 
cannot believe. That he will be less religious under 
liberty seems to my mind impossible, As the human 
mind enlarges, its Ideas multiply and expand, its 
hopes gain in deur, ita vision es transcend- 
ent. nowl broadens the world, Intelligence 
reveals the laws by which it is conducted, culture ex- 
tends the relationships of being and multiplies the 
bonds of sympathy, The better creation is under 
stood, the clearer {ts divinity ls recognized, the more 
faithfully is its order venerated, the more profound) 
are its beauty and goodness adored, The perfectly 
free, that is, the perfectly enlightened, the perfectly 
normal man will worship In a temple of thought as 
much grander than St. Peter's, as St. Peter's is 
grander than a Methodist chapel. He will lift up an 
aspiration that makes the Litany of the Church seem 
cold and broken. He will bend before a Deity s 
much superior to that of Christendom, as that iè toa 
— mg i * The apn the py 

er the ty, the sweeter the hope. e 
said: “An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
The philosopher replies; An honest God's the no 
bleat work of man." Give us, then, the honest man, 
and we will have the honest Deity. Give us the man 
of integrity, the whole man round and complete, and 
his worship will also be full and adequate, & ony 
as glorious in spirit as it [s clear in truth.—Nev Ti 

ne. 


Tux FACT Is that sclentific education, as the phrase 
de usually employed, has been rather overdone than 
neglected ; we do not mean in colleges simply, but in 
society at We have been devoting ourselves 
too much to the extraction of comfort from natur 
laws to the neglect of our social relations; and the 
consequence has been a decline in the art of govern- 
ment, which begins already to inflict pri on onr 
material indus Scientists are very valuable, but 
they are neither jurista nor administrators; and jurists 
and administrators are not made by laboratories or 
the diligent study of man, both past 
and present. Far from occupying themselres wo 
much with what “dead men” have said and done, 
colleges do not, in our opinion, occupy th en 
nearly enough. If they do not to Phe d. 

oung men more thoroughly in on of e 

orts, failures, and successes of our forefathers, nie 
fields of human activity, we shall find our RAM. 
achievements at the present day 8 more al 
more of the ‘character of Dead Sea fruit, me al 
ourselves more and more sink into the posi cried 
well-fed operatives, superintended and 2 d 
rious sharpers, It is well to know how tin 

the planota waa discovered, how the hinomis es Ex 
was worked out, and how the constitution o " 
was revealed; but all this is useless, or wi prove 
before long, unless we know also by what struggles 
and devices and labors we, the heirs of al) the osi 
have come to be what we are; by what srs DÀ Pa 
have been bullt up and maintained ; hy what oem pte 
sa kopen, anå doara, And im rom n ws hare 
tions the generations a 

been sustained or harassed in their brief mach 
through the sunlight.— Nation. 


THE DEATH of John Stuart Mill brin ate the - 
ecdote of the Philadelphia publisher w Politic 
certain new books, ns follows: ‘Mill on 
Economy; Ditto on the Floss.” 


museums, but b 
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or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. (Concluded.) 


For the epace of about twenty-four hours it seemed 
dubious whether the Porcupine would survive the 
bereavement; or, In the words of Mr. Brough, 
‘whether the d—d animal was worth his keep." 
There was a great deal of talk about “rallying round 
Jim” on the part of the artists and contributors— 
which they certainly did at Crook and Duff's—an in- 
quiry into existing liabilities, which ouly amounted 
to three hundred dollars, and a consultation with Dr. 
Ritchings; who, engrossed in the Pepperpot, would 
have nothing to do with the Porcupine, but thought 
it might be made to pay, if properly conducted. l- 
tineis, in a sort of jovial 5 Mr. Brough 
resolved on continuing it, at own risk, and an- 
nounced that intention in a ten- minutes“ to as 
many gentlemen as could crowd into the. office, the 
rest standing on the stairs, aud all cheering vocifer- 
ously towards the conclusion. Forthwith a reduced 
acala of prices for articles and drawings was agreed 
upon, à new and much larger office taken, and a sub- 
lito: installed therein; which personage. both on 
account of his idiosyncracies and manner of conduct- 
ing the paper, merits a special and particular descrip- 
tion. 


He was an Englishman of whom there existed a 
curious tradition in the ranks of New Work journal- 
ism; namely, that he had involuntarily set to Mr. 
Dickens for the portrait of Wilkins Mlcawber, or 
rather supplied the raw material for that immortal 
character; which belief his appearance, antecedents, 
and personal peculiarities seemed in many respects to 

: though we always declared (and, as Mr. 

6 bl phy has since informed us, at least 
half truthful D that the novelist bad drawn upon 
his own family, and though it was evident, if the 

ption were founded in fact, that the wonder- 
hi humanity and mirthfulness of our great story- 
teller had so refined upon his model as to render the 
character as original a creation as it ix irresistible, 
For Mr, Bowles (people said he had altered his name 
to that, from Bowells, for personal reasons) was, em- 

tically, a bad version of his illustrious proto! 

ut the reader shall, generally, be left to make 
own comparison, 

Mr. Bowles, then, was & corpulent, burly man of 
fifty, with an oval head, bald ín the fore part, and 
— about the double chin and jowl; he ordinaril 
carried it In advance of his body, and slightly bowed, 
as if in jocular propitiation of everybody. His 
countenance was not prepossessing, being too large 
too red, and decidedly vulgar, besides expressive of 
assurance and cunning, overlaid with oily familiarity. 
It looked treacherous, also, and as if it might easily 
become truculent whenever he wanted to bully you. 
His a a kind of oratorical unctuous- 
ness, which, taken in conjunction with bis extreme 
volubility, and a trick he had of becoming very confi- 
dential on small or no provocation, was certainly sug- 

tive of the friend and companion of Pie be of 

vid Copperfield, Then he was dirty—decidedly 
so—and shabby, and loved punch—indeed, all kinds 
of fermented liquors, Hls habits and characteristics, 
however, afforded still stronger points of distorted re- 

, #emblance. 
For instance, he had a perfect mania for writing 
letters, even to people In the same room—to Mr, 
Brough on the other side of the table—for no ade- 
quate reason, and requiring no reply, That gentle- 
man also deposed that on visiting Mr. Bowles, one 
Sunday afternoon, at Brooklyn, he had discovered 
that hia domestic economy was of an eminently Mi- 
cawberish description, He found hls sub-editor in a 
genteel undress of jacket and trousers (but no shirt), 
at work amid an extraordinary litter of defunct peri- 
odicals with which he had n connected, in an 
otherwise almost totally unfurnished back-parlor, 
while Mrs. Bowles was frying steak in a warming- 
„and her baby lay encradled in m coal-scuttle. 
pressed to stay and dine, Mr. Brough likewise 
remarked that his hoat used a razor for the purpose 
of carving, drank porter out of a hyacinth-glass, and 
subsequently compounded a very excellent bowl of 
whiskey-punch in a soup-tureen, over which he be- 
tame vastly chatty, convivial, and amusing, iing off 
a Du coat panh, qood bad, and atrocious, telling 
stories, N ls friends and acquaintances, 
and perpetually lying Mrs, Bowles—who unques- 
tionably reminded the guest of the ineatimable wom- 
An who, in spite of ange would "never desert 
Mr. Micawbar." It appeared, too, that she was re- 
to a deceased poet-laureate, which seemed to 
t an additional meaning to the allusions to “‘her 
ly." Altogether, there existed quite enough 
facta to make out a case; the pity was that the male 
~ ters were not mope [emer au we 
i sofia vpan e Porcupine, and virtually o 
taining the control of it, In consequence of Mr. 
Brough's infrequent attendance, Mr, Bowles soon 
proved himself the shiftiest of mortals, the artfullest 
of artful dodgers, the trickiest, most unscrupulous, 
and most impracticable of debtors. He never paid 
anybody ax long as he could avoid it, and then only in 
Part, resorting to all kinds of devices, schemes, and 
stratagems to stave off creditors. At first, like a 
skillful general, he availed himself of existing cir- 
cumstances; “Mr. Woodruff's departure had left 
things at sixes and sevens—he really didn't know 

the paper stood—gentlemen must give him time 


—would they be kind enough to hand In their ac 
counts ?"—which they did, n and ; their 
perseverance in that respect belng only eclipsed by his 
own in neglecting them. Such documents always 
had an unfortunate tendency to get lost while in Mr. 
Bowles’ possession. This pretext he actually extend- 


| ed over many weeks, before taking refuge in others. 


Then all settlements required the editor's signature 
when he was out of the way, Then advertisers and 
newspaper nts were behindhand with their pay- 
ments; and he ed to your gentlemanly fesi- 
ing and regard for Brough—‘‘the best fellow in the 
world, you know, but bothered to death with that 
d—d theatre, but he'll come out of it ali right yet?’ — 
hot to press your demand. His feints and ex 
in avoidance of duns were extraordinary, ap 
ently inexhaustible. If he could not talk a creditor 
over, or browbeat him, or joke or “chaff” him out of 
e—and he was, by turns, triendly, impor- 
tant, or insulting, as the emergency seemed to require 
—tr would promise ad infinitum, make and bi no 
end of appointments, being always ready with some 
new excuse or palliation ; or ask you out to drink and, 
suddenly seeing a friend in the street or bar-room, 
dart away and so escape for that time, He had been 
known to get rid of an importunate contributor by 
giving him an order on a perfect etranger, in no 
ilary relations whatever to the Porcupine, or an 
ypothetical news agent; to leave another in the of- 
fice, “while he stepped out and got a bill cashed," 
and, of course, didn't return: to do“ a third by pre- 
tò collect a bill at a shop and decamping by 
door, the victim meanwhile cooling his heels 
in the street. There never was such an old ue, 
such an inveterate, unmitigated, incurable, dyed-in- 
the-grain old humbug and impostor. When detect- 
ed, he made a joke of everything. 

It soon became evident that his ruling idea was to 
take care of Tom Bowles—to get ss much as he 
could out of the Porcupine for himself and his family, 
(He had a large one—another point of resemblance to 
Mr. Micawber.) This he contrived to do with posi- 
tively superfluous ingenuity; for, as it is anid that a 
man may go to heaven with half the pains which it 
costs him to p hell, ao half the ability which 
old Bowles expended In indirect tricks and devices 
would certainly have sufficed to procure him an hon- 
erable maintenance—but he llked stra for its 
own sake, Lacking contributions, which naturally 
fell off under his management, he wrote up“ two- 
thirds of the paper himself, inserted anything that 
was sent in gratuitously, or supplied what was want- 
ing from the deceased comic journals which Mr. 
Bro! had seen at Brooklyn, altering and adapting 
his thefts to suit modern occasions. Also, he re- 
vam celebrated jokes by Charles Lamb, Sydney 
Smith, and Hood, damaged their points, and at- 
tributed them to prominent New Yorkers. What 
sort of a paper the Porcupine présently became under 
such editorship, the reader may imagine. Mr. 
Bowles’ style of composition was windy and verbose 
in the extremé—to use a slangy but expressive epi- 
thet, baggy.“ Having really little or nothing jo say, 
he wobbled into endlesa —— wretched, inevita- 
ble puns, eumbrous ſam tles, old stories and Joe 
Millerisma, which he repeated again and in, ad 
nauseam. When he wished to be forcible, he was 
simply blackguardly and abusive—and, by the way, 
devoted much of this kind of writing to the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens, whom he not only traduced and 
maligned through a score of obscure publications, but 
also slandered indirectly after his death, Finally— 
and herein lay the secret of his peculiar mode of sub- 
sistence—in almost all that he produced he contrived 
to insert numerous puffs and advertisements of New 
York tradesmen and shopkeepers; always obtaini 
an equivalent from them, either in money or in kin 
He would call in at the stores of his victima, brag 
about the Porcupine’s prosperity and influence, ex- 
hibit his “notices,” and depart in triumph with a 
hat, a new pair of boots, a leg of mutton, or à load of 
coals or potatoes, for Brooklyn. It was sald that he 
had clothed his eldest boy (perhaps the original of 
Wilkins Junior) from head to foot, by means of acopy 
of verses coaxed out of Golding, when drunk, at 
Mataran’s, and subsequently disc the bill for 
dinner by a dexterous puff of the restaurant, conveyed 
in the words to a cut of Dick Sabin's, Also, that he 
had raised a loan by a dolorous account of his young- 
est but one haying dislocated his ankle, while his poor 
mother was down with the fever and ague, and in 
urgent need of medical attendance; being met, next 
day, in the Hoboken Elysian Fields, in company with 
both wife and child, in the best of health and spirits. 
The artists were the oy among the corps of 
contributors whom he felt obliged to conciliate—he 
could not "run" the perm without some original il- 
Justratlons. In Mr. Bowles’ hands, for the present, I 
leave it, having devoted sufficlent space to a character- 
istic, if ludicrous, phase of American journalism. 


ienta 


No chunen can wholly protect itself from fools who, 
while professing its principles, outrage itsapirit, The 
English church is afflicted with one of these, who 
edits the Church Herald, and who says of the late 


r. MIII:— 
Meis ‘philosophy,’ so called, was thoroughly anti- 
Christlan; his sentiments daringly mischievous and 
outrageously wild. As a member of Parliament he 
was a signal failure, and lis insolence to, and con- 
tempt for, the t Conservative party was well 
known. His death is no loss to anybody, for he was 
a rank but amiable infidel, and a most dangerous per- 
son. The sooner those ‘lights of thought’ who agree 
with him go to the same place, the better will it be for 
both Church and State, We can well spare the whole 
crew of them, and shall hear of their departure, 
whether one by one, or in a body, with calm satisfac- 


tion.” 
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Hoetry. 
(For Tas Impax) 


MY BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


Denr heart! the world holds splendid things; 
I like the diamond's trembling light, 
The mystic opal's changing glow, 
The ruby flashing warm and bright,— 
And milk-white pearls in crusted gold, 
And (dearer stil!) the sapphire blue, 
That speaks to me of blessed eyes 
Whose every glance is kind and true. 


The lustrous sheen of India's looms, 
The foamy loveliness of lace, 

And 'broidered robes and curling plumes, 
And velvet's softly roya) grace. 


And statues, falr us frozen dream», 
And flowers that hold the Bouthland's glow,— 
The world is fall of splendid things, 
And—hearts that ache for love, T know! 


Bo, if you searched throngh all the land 
With gold-tilled hands, you could not see 
One gift s0 rich, so priceless, Dear, 
As this which you have given to me. 


I feel it on my forehead stil; 
It nus my soul with trustful bliss; 
And I am richer than a queen, 
Because I wear my True Love's kiss. 
Eu H. LELAND. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX | STOCK. 


Mrs. F. W. Christern, New York Ci One share, $108 
Richard B. Westbrook, Sonman, Pa.” 2 „ge, 618 
R- C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis, Two = $6 
R. W. Howes, Boston, Mass, " 10 
Chas. W. Btory, Boston, 1 * 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mich. Fiye = œ 
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ecipt of his papers. 
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* ` NOTICE, 

On and after September 1, the publication ofice 
of Tue INDEX will be at No. 1 Tremont Place, 
Boston. All letters, papers, and other communi- 
cations should be henceforth addressed to “THE 
INDEX, Tremont Place, Boston, Mass." 

Correspondents and Exchanges will please take 
notice. 


— — — 2 — 
GLIMPSES, 


Jav Cooke, says Rev. Mr. Talmage, ia one of 
God's picked men." fa the encomiast aware that he 
satirizes the Almighty’s taste? 

Rev. Mr. HEPwoRTH says in the Independent: 
‘We [ministers] tlre of our own voices sometimes," 
Laymen can be found who are tired of his. 


“THAT MARROW-BONE confession of Dr, Holland’s 
from Seribner's Monthly," says a bright correspond- 
ent, "should be re-named, Impeachment of Christianity 
No, 2." 

A KEEN CORRESPONDENT Inquires: ‘How do you 
reconcile go many of those aickle-edged Notes and 
Comments’ with the innocent notice to everybody in 
the advertising columns, ‘No cuts admitted’ ?” 


Way prp THE Evangelical Alliance fawn upon the 
Emperor William, though convened in a land of re- 
publican ideas? Because monarghical ideas are 
stronger than republican ideas in Christianity Itself. 


THERE ARE “thirty Roman Catholic parochial 
schools in Brooklyn, all established to withdraw the 
children of Romanista from our public schools.” For 
this statement the New York Methodist is responsi- 
ble, 


Tur ConatrrutionaL CoxaiS8ION of Michigan 
has submitted to the people an amendment prohlbit- 
Ing the exemption of church property from taxation, 
This fairly opens the question in that State. We trust 
the wise recommendation of the Commission will be 
adopted. 

BisHoP DUPANLOUP, of Paris, has charged the 
curés of his diocese to pray for the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy. It would be hard to pick outa 
better sample of Bourbonism than the bishop's 
charge. But hia curé& will not seriously modify the 
course of events, 

Tue BROOKLYN Argus, referring to Rev. Dr. Ful- 
ton, after declaring that “his tongue Is the most un- 
ruly member connected with the Hanson Place 
Church," adda: “There are acres of prejudices colled 
under his hat, but not a bit of humbug.” What a 
lovely metaphor! How would those colled acres 
look, if the Doctor should braid them into a chignon ? 


THOSE OF our readers who belleve that it is wicked 
to take interest will relish the following epitaph, 
which the Oxford Press says will some day adorn a 
Westchester cemetery :— 

Here len old'thirty-tive per cent., 

The more he made, the more he lent; 
Thé more he got, the more he craved ; 
Tue more he made, the more he shaved; 
Great God! can such a soul be saved?" 

THE New York Independent, referring to our pa- 
Per on mis$ions at the late convention in that city, 
says: „The main point made by him was the expen- 
slveness of missions.“ Not at all. Our main point 
waa the impossibility of accomplishing à task im- 
posed upon Christians by command of their &cknowl- 
edged Master; and the exposure of the expensive- 


ness of missions’ was subsidiary to this, The task of 
Sisyphus was child’s-play compared with that laid 
upon Christendom by the supposed command of God. 
Is the Independent too blind or too discreet to draw 
the necessary inference ? 

AT A REGULAR meeting of the Lone Star Lodge, 
No. 28, of the American Protestant Association, held 
in Poughkeepsle, N. Y., on the evening of September 
2%, 1873, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

Seeing that the first blow has been strück, not only 
at the foundation of our society, but that of all socinl 
and religious liberty, 

Rewolred, That we, as a body, composed of English, 
Trish, American, and German Protestants, will not 
vote for any man at the coming election who will not 
support, uphold, and sustain the Bible, not only in 
our common schools, but in every place of public 
trust. Furthermore, it is ' 

Rexolred, That we will not send our children to any 
school where the Bible is not read, and we trust that 


all who love the Bible will form the same resolution. 


Signed, 

Yet thousands of liberals nre incredulous as to the 
revival of bigotry now going on all over the country, 

“Tue SALOON-KEEPERS of Madison, Wis., have 
suggested to the Mayor that they appoint a committee 
of twenty to enforce all Sunday laws against livery 
stables, stages, and steamboats, as well as saloons, 
The Mayor promises to commission them, and says 
the temperance and religious societies will also asslat. 
Let the good work go on, and the saloon-keepers will 
get more than they bargained for." Here lies the 
special objection to Sunday temperance laws. They 
are based, after all, on Sabbath observance; and the 
same principle, if carried out, must require the clos- 
ing of livery stablea, railway stations, public libraries, 
public gardens, and public parke. If It is right to 
close liquor saloons by law on Sunday, it is equally 
tight to close them on Saturday. To pursue any 


| other policy, even for the sake of temperance, is 


to countenance the whole system of Sabbath legis- 
lation, T. W. H. 
Tuis is what Father McDonald, of Williamsburgh, 
N. Y.. says on the school question: You must not 
send your children to godless schools, to those schools 
into which a priest never enters, and where the name 
of God is never uttered. Rome had thus spoken, and 
Catholics would hearken to its voice. It is in vain 
tor governments to oppose them. It is in vain that 
our rulers eut off the supplies given to Catholic inati- 
tutions in the hope to close their doors, The people 
say to the tyrants, we will not submit. We demand 
that civil and religious liberty for which our fathers 
shed their blood. We deny the right of any man or 
body of men to rob our children of their faith.” That 
is, the Catholics are determined to get the “supplies” 
for “Catholic Institutions" from “our rulers,"—ín 
other words, the public treasury,—and at the same 
time to tolerate no achools in which Catholic priesta 
cannot teach Catholicism, Such outspoken words 
indicate a settled policy on the part of the Church, 
AT THE Last meeting of the Unitarian “New York 
and Hudson River Conference," Rev. Henry Powers, 
of Brooklyn, as reported in the Liberal Christian, re- 
ferred very generously to the recent convention of the 
Free Religious Association in New York: Without 
uncharitableness, Mr. Powers sald he felt it hls duty 
to any that of the two important religious congresses 
held recently in New York, the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, however open to criticism many of its utter- 
ances might be, had manifested the more substantial 
faith, for, practically, the Evangelical Alliance had 
only renewed its vows of everlasting 8delity to certain 
ancient theological propositions, while the Free Re- 
ligious Association stood for uncompromising fidelity 
to the whole truth of to-day, always and everywhere, 
without regard to consequences," Whether this is a 
"more substantial falth“ than that of the Evangelical 
Alliance, or not, we cannot say; for we doubt not the 
intensity, slncerity, or depth of the faith cherished by 
the Alliance, But Mr. Powers does no more than 
Justice to the Association in his statement of what It 
standa for; and experience has taught us to be grate- 
vk to every one who does the Association simple jus- 
THE Cutcaco Post has a fling at the Free Religious 
Association: The Free Religionists, now in session 
in New York, seem decided in the faith that nobody 
is free to controvert their views except at hla own 
expense—a clergyman who yesterday asked leave to 
reply to some attack on the Evangelicals being in- 
formed that they had hired the hal! to express therein 
their own views, and did not propose to listen to ar- 
guments from anybody else. The gentleman there- 
upon took hi8 seat, and sharp criticism of tbe Evan- 
gelicala for their iliberality was resumed." The 
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reasons for not yielding the platform 

man referred to are yery reas ee pons 
if the Post thinks they included any unwillngum s 
hear Orthodox objections, or to let them be : 
is mightily mistaken. For proof, we Invite 
to some Orthodox articles among our “Communic, 
tions" of this week, as well as to multitudes of aimi- 
lar articles in former issues, Our chief disappoint- 
ment in editing Tug INDEX has come from the im- 
possibility of getting Orthodox writers to face in our 
own columns the points we make. Nothing Would be 
more welcome to us than articles of real ability 
posing Free Religion, * 


beard, it 
attention 


‘PEOPLE WHO THINK it preposterous to suppose that 
the Catholics can seriously intend to make war on our 
public schools are Invited to read carefully the follow. 
ing despatch, which is copied from the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, of October 18;— 


A CATHOLIC ATTACK ON PunLiCc Scuoors.— 
Louis, 8 2 1 2 the Irish Benevolent Socata 
convention today the following resoluti 
others, was introduced ;— A Fo aen 

Rexolved, That the present system of public sch. 
ignoring all snvernatural authority, and making God 
the first knowledge, the last thing to be learned, ina 
curse to our country, and a floodgate of athelsm and 
sensuality, and a eause of civil, social, and national 
corruption, 

A long, spirited, and somewhat acrimonious, debate 
ensued on the resolution, 

Mr. Kelley, of Virginia, thought the resolution 
should be recommitted with instruction to modify it, 
He was, by virtue of his office as Mayor of Richmond, 
President of the Board of Public Schools, He had 
been elected Mayor by a constituency which was 
about eighty per cent. Protestant. The Bible was not 
read in the achools in Richmond, and he had the ar 
surance of the board that no religious instruction was 
taught in them. He was not in sympathy with the 
resolution, nos could he vote for it without stultify- 
ing himself, which he did not propose to do. 

Father Phelan, of St. Louls, defended the resolution 
and said: “We have nothing to do with Richmond or 
its schools. If religious instruction was excluded 
from them, as Mr. Kelley eaid, they were the most 
ohjectionable of all schools. The public men of 
America were educated in public achools, and were er- 
pouents of the system, and they were the most corrupt 
and dishonest of any country in the world. Men can 
steal in this country with impunity, provided the 
amount is large enough. That the children of the 
country go heels over head to the devil must be at- 
tributed to the education they receive in the public 
schools, which does not fit them to resist the temp- 
tations of the world. In these schools men of science 
are honored and eulogized, but the name of Jesus 
Chriat is not allowed to be mentioned with reverence, 
These children turn out to be learned i 
scholastic counterfeiters, and well posted in 
schemes of deviltry.'" 

Mr. Harley said that Catholics had gained s great 
ves. in driving the Bible out of the public schools. 

Father Graham interrupted, saying that the church 
did not drive the Bible out of the schools; the purport 
was to put in them the correct version of the Bi 
the Catholic catechism. , 

Mr. Harley: “Exactly. Now Lask you is it just or 
right that we should introduce our Catholic catechism 
among Protestants, when we will not allow Prot- 
estanta, who are in the majority, to use the Bible in 
the public schools." 

Chance, of Delaware, thought this was a fing 
in the wrong direction, They might favor Catholic 
schools, but they should not denounce Protestant 
schools. > 

Father Phelan frankly confessed that Catholics 
stood before the country as enemies of the public 
achools, and the reason, therefore, should be stated. 
He considered those reasons were embodied in the 
resolution, 

They must eay they would as soon send their ehil- 
dren Into a pest-house or bury them as let them go to 
the public schools. They were assured they wo 
lose the faith, They were afraid the children who 
left home in the morning would come back 
something in their hearts as black as bell. " 

Father Maguire said the public school system is ^ 
nuisance, e words in the resolution are none too 
strong. with 

Mr. Chance moved to submit the resolution, v 
instructions to report one favoring Catholic Is, 
which was carried by about a two-thirds vote. 

The committee finally presented the following te 
lution as a substitute for the last one of the series 
reported by the committee. 

Resale | That the system of State education noT, 
established In most of the States, by Ite fallure to pro 
vide p religious Instructions for the Lare b un 
its enlightening the head to the entire neglect ose 
culture, meets with our unqualified repro je who 
that it unjustly taxes a large class of our pe 
cannot, without danger to the faith and morality 
their offspring, avall themselves of its advantages. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, - 

The attempt to force the Catholic (n: ki 
the public schools cannot be opposed p pcd 
ity by those who keep the Protestant Bible ps 
Throw out catechism and Bible both, that tlio nia 
may plant itself on the principle of SECULAR —— 
TION. When .he Catholic Church ex az E 
that principle, on which the welfare “ * 
istence of the republic rest, she does It à 


peril! 
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A CAPITAL OFFER, 


To any NEW Subscriber who shall send. us 
$3.00 at any time between now and New Year, 
Tux INDEX shall be sent for one year, beginning 
January 1, 1874, thus giving a premium of three 
months’ subscription to those who avail them- 
selves of the offer immediately. Will not our 
earnest friends use this excellent opportunity of 
doubling THF INDEX mail-list? 


——————— — 


THE WIDENING BREACH, 


Perhaps there is no more striking characteristic of 
the times, in a religious poin! of view. ihan the gen- 
eral decay of interest in “theology.” 
very difficult to get a hearing, even in the churches 
themselves, on what are called ‘doctrinal’? subjects. 
The great bulk of the laity, as a class, are exceedingly 
impatient of any preaching that is not predontinantly 
„practical?“ and the most popular preachers of the 
day are those who lay their chief emphasis on religion 
as a means of moral culture or spiritual edification, of 
private improvement or social reform. The great 
scholars and theologians of the varlous denominations 
still commend a measure of respectful attention, 
when they mount the pulpit and expound the frame- 
work of doctrine which constitutes the bone and 
grise of the Christian faith; but thie is by reason of 
their Individual abillty or acquirement rather than «f 
a wide-spread interest in the topics of which they 
treat. - 

This did not use to be so, Time was when, 
especially in New England, there were mu'titudes in 
the pews who took a keen delight in doctrinal dis- 
cussions, and were themselves adepts in polemical 
theology, Many a prolonged debate on— 

"Fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute” — 


and all the tough old nuts of dogmatism which were 
so useful in whetting the tusks of controversy, has 
taken place in the shoe-shops and farm-houses of New 
England, even within the memory of the middle-aged 
people of to-day. But the time-honored doctrines no 
longer do much, if we can judge by our o yn observe- 
tion and reading, in stimulating the intellectual life of 
the period. Men turn away with distaste and ennut 
from the subjects which filled the minds of their fa- 
thers and grandfathers. Itis doubtful whether acon- 
troversy like that of fifty years ago between the Trin- 
Itarlans and Unitarians, which turned on the right In- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, will ever again divide 
whole communities Into hostile factions, or become a 
topic of genera) conversation among neighbors, The 
day for such disputations over “theological pointe" is 
passing, if not passed, Not that Intellect is dying 
out: far from It. Intellect was never more keenly 
alive than now. But the discussion has taken a wide 
range; and it is felt instinctively that, instead of the 
special doctrines of Christianity, It is Christianity it- 
self that is now under examination. On the one hand 
is an increasing interest in the “struggle for exist- 
ence" through which theology ís passing; on the oth- 
er hand {san increasing disrelish for all theological 
discussion whatever, The laity are coming to look 
upon the churches as of use only in maintaining and 
fostering the moral life of society. The clergy alone 


perceive how closely the power of the chur-hea to do 


this depends on maintaining and f:stering the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity.“ 

It is from this point of view that the late meeting of 
the Evangelical Alli nce in New York has possessed 
its chief interest in our eyes, A marked divergence 
of tendencies on the part of the laity and of the clergy 
has struck us as increasingly evident. 

On the one hand, the secular press, which falrly 
enough represents the average mind of the laity, 
whether in or out of the churches, hus criticised the 
Alliance and its proceedings in a very independent 
sort of way, and pointed out the superior importance 
of practice as compared with belief,—of direct reform- 
Mory influence as compared with the maintenance of 
theological tenets. This manner of contemplating the 
great Orthodox Protestant Congress and ita doings 
appears, for instance, In she following comments of 
the New York Sun: “The writers and speakers evi- 
dently have much more solicitude about what they 
and their fellow-men shall believe, than what they 
shall do. The Alliance Itself, in defining Its funda- 
mental principles, mentions along string of dogmas, 
such as those respecting the trinity, total depravity, 
justifiestion by faith alone, the resurrection of the 
body, and the like but not one word does it aay about 
Persons! obedience to the divine laws and uprightness 
of individual conduct. And in the same manner the 


It has become 


drift of its labors has been how to establish certain 
abstract theological propositions, and notat all how to 
build up the true kingdom of God. In the mean- 
while the world is suffering and groaning under evils 
of all kinus, which professedly evangelical people aid 
in perpetuating quite as much as their heretical 
brethren.” This is a quite superficial manner of 
judging the Alliance, though it appeals powerfully to 
the sympathies of the average layman. Nothing 
could be in fact more unjust than to suppose that the 
members of the Alliance were really indifferent to the 
practical advancement of personal righteousness or 
social welfare; but the great predominance of the 
clerical element in the Alliance brought out strikingly 
the divergence of which we have spoken above. 
Hence, while the secular presa has rather 
“snubbed” the Alllance for not giving more attention 
to practical measures of reform, the Alliance itself, 
true to the clerical instinct of its leaders, gave its first 
and chief attentiun to the defence of the theological 
interests of Protestant Christianity. 
enough insight to perceive what the secular press 
overlooks,—namely, the fact that the reformatory 
power of the Church as an institution depends on the 
unimpaired sway of its doctrines. No practical meas- 
ures of reform (that is, such reform as the Church 
favors) can be carried out in the face of a decp and 
rapidly developing distrust of these vital doctrines, 
The motives to which the Church appeals lose their 
hold of human hearts in proportion as the doctrines 
that rouse them to activity lose their hold of human 
minds, Hope of heaven and fear of hell, love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and hatred of all Antichrists 
(whether Romish or Rationalistic), are the motives 
employed by Protestant Christianity in redeeming the 
individual and the world from sin; and these motives 
become congealed in the presence of scepticism. 
With great fidelity to the logic of Christianity, there- 
fore, and, judged by their own law. with great practi- 
cal wisdom, the Alliance expended ita strength in at- 
tempts to fortify Orthodoxy against the attacks of its 
enemies. This can be dóne in no way but by stir- 
ring up a renewed devotion to Orthodox tenets. The 
clerical inatinct was unerring, when ít led the leaders 
of the Alllance to give thelr chief attention to 
strengthening the intellectual or theological defences 
of their faith. What the secular press complains of 
as a defect was the chief proof of sagacity given by 
the Alliance, If salvation is what the world needs to 
rescue it from all evils, temporal and eternal,—if sal- 


vation depends on faith in Christ and the Christian, 


gospel,—then nothing could be more practical,“ in 
the Christian sense of the word, than to seek to pro- 
tect this faith against the assaults of unbelief, The 
complaint of the secular press is Itself a new proof of 
the deep-seated disease under which the Church 1s 
laboring; since the clamor for “practical” measures 
in the secular sense of the word (aud of course the 
secular press employs it in no other sense) shows how 
little reliance ia in fact placed on ‘faith’ aa the true 
panacea for the evils under which the world groans. 
The press, speaking for the majority of the laity, 
wants no more doctrines or ‘abstract theological 
propositions," because itself and ita constituency have 
lost confidence In faith ns the cure-all of humanity's 
distresses; but the Alliance, speaking for the clergy 
and the great body of church-members, wanta the old 
doctrines re-invigorated because they have confidence 
in nothing else. So the breach between the Church 
and the world widens day by day, as is proved afresh 
by thia last great gathering of Christian believers. 
————— 
T LINE UPON LINE. 


The attention paid by the press of New York to the 
meetings of the Free Religious Association and the 
long notices of Its last Annual Report, while showing 
an increased appreciation of the influence of the As- 
sociation, show also a most remarkable want of abil- 
ity to appreciate the significance of the movement it 
indicates, This is certainly not due to any want of 
explicitness, or emphasis, or iteration, on our part. 
This very iteration, &nd reiteration, ls complalned of 
ns tedious, and is regarded as evidence of the deplora- 
ble poverty of our minds, Why will our friends in 
the camp of Free Religion, says one merry penman, 
talk so everlastingly about freedom, more air and 
light, the privilege of living out of doors? Why can’t 
they give the word Liberty a short vacation, and send 
the overworked noun-substantive to pasture for a 
space, and refresh our mental vision with a new 
hobby-horse ? 

We nnswer, precisely because his points are not 


duly estimated. We are as tired of enunciating the 


word freedom as our neighbors are of hearing it—as 
tired as Garrison and his friends were of repeating the 


They have | 


same word twenty years ago, and as the Southern 
slave-holders were of hearing it; but, like him, we 
shall use the word till it Is more threadbare than It is 
now, a good deal, and shall not desist so long as there 
ia any doubt of ite meaning left. It is a good word, 
of old and honored lineage. There is excellent stuff 
in It yet, spite of the hard usage it has been submit- 
ted to; and, when we have done with it, others will 
lake it up, speak it as if it had never been spoken 
before, and leave it fresh as when ft was born. Funk- 
DOM. That is our word,—our catch-word, Lf you will, 
friends, —our wntch-word, as we will. 

But freedom is ouly a condition, sapiency suggests. 
Freedom is not a law, à principle, a truth, an idea, 
We never said it was. It is for our intellectual neigh- 
bors and superior critics to Insist always on principles 
and ideas, We, more modest, are content with pre- 
liminaries, Freedom, we frankly concede without 
further admonition from philosophy, is not a law 
(though St. Paul said it was), or a principle, or an 
idea, or a truth, or a sentiment, or u doctrine, or a 
postulate In theology, or a datum in science, or an 
entity in metaphysics; add any other specifications 
you please, and we will grant it is neither of them. 
It is simply a condition. But it happens to be a con- 
dition indispensable to movement, and, therefore, we 
venture to call attention to it; as Dr. Brown-Séquard 
might call attention to the atmospheric conditions 
which were injurious to the nervous system of his 
patient living in a particular locality. Freedom ls 
simply a condition. So Is air simply a condition of 
vitality, not the breathing apparatus, but the condi- 
tion of its healthful play. So Is light a condition of. 
walking in the streets—not legs or motor nerves, not 
eyesight or power of perspective, only a condition, 
but à condition so vital that without it nerves and 
muscles would be of small service. 'The prisoner 
whose manacles are struck off, and whose prison 
gates are opened, merely changes his condition. He 
acquires no new limbs or physical powers; the con- 
formation of his feet is not altered ; in all víaible re- 
spects he is the same individual. But the immediate 
result of the change in his condition is that he gets 
up, walks out into the day, greets his fellow-creaturea, 
engages, if his brother Christians” will let him, in 
useful occupation, rejoins his family, and becomes 
once more a live member of society, 

Freedom does not create mind, but it is the condl- 
tion of its existence. Language makes breath“ sy- 
nonymous with "soul" An apostle makes *'apirit'" 
almost aynonymous with "liberty." There is no in- 
telligence out of liberty, Under liberty we are pretty 
sure of making available all the intelligence there is, 
and of indirectly stimulating more. Apathy and re- 
striction go together. No doubt, the prisoner, just 
released from his bonds, finds walking painful; he 
atumbles, totters, reels, perhaps falls, and is incapable 
of lifting himself up. He had learned to shuffle pret- 
ty well; he must now learn to walk. The emancipa- 
tion of mind will lead, by the same necessity, to devel- 
opment of mind. The breaking down of sectarian 
walls, the obliteration of dogmatical lines, would re- 
lease thousands of intellects from cliques and denom- 
inations, For mind, as mind, is inherently active. 
Give it room, and it makes its way towards knowledge, 
as the plant towards light. The plant cannot go 
wrong; mind cannot go wrong. Men talk of the ab- 
errations of reason; it is a contradiction in terms: 
resson is subject to no aberrations; they are caused 
by the paralysis of reason. Error ls the fruit of 
tboughtlessness, not of thought; and thoughtlessnesa 
is due to the limitations of one sort and another, or- 
ganic or artiflclal, which interfere with the exercise 
of intelligence. The assumption of finality on the 
part of the dogmatista of every school, liberal and 
“orthodox” alike, pens up in ecclesiastical sheep- 
folds many hundreds of cultivated, tralned, accom- 
plished minds, capable of ascending mountain-heights, 
and exploring new regions of thought, but new s0 
wonted to the little round of their church-yarda that 
they even dread the suggestion of fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. 

That intelligence needs culture, education, knowl- 
edge, acquaintance with ideas, ls true enough; but 
first of all It needs liberty. To offer truth to a mind 
in thrall to an Institution, is much like inviting a 
prisoner to take a pleasant walk. That the prisoner 
does not desire a pleasant walk,—that his stiff legs 
enjoy Lis corner,—that his collapsed lungs prefer bad 
air to good,—is no argument against the superiority of 
a free social life. 

The admirable Mayo, temporarily at Springfield, 
thinks that people have freedom enough; that the 
atruggle for liberty In religion is closed. This has 
been hie opinion for some years past. It is an opin- 
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ion that the Paulist Fathers share cordíally with him; 
the members of the Evangelical Alliance are of the 
gare mind. There is a rumor abroad that the opin- 
ion is sustained by so high an ecclesiastical authority 
aa the Pope of Rome. But they who live in unventi- 
lated houses have a predilection for foul air. If our 
friends will take a ramblo in the woods some pleasant 
day, they may discover that all the glories are not 
hanging on their walla, nor all the flowers in their 
pots. ‘They may be tempted after that, possibly, to 
open their windows—and make the refreshing discov- 
ery that they are more vigorous, more cheerful, and, 
if that were conceivable, more kindly and sweet-tem- 
pered, than they were before. 0. B. F. 


AN OUTRAGE ON THE JEWS. 


A Universalist minister of Dumfermline, Scotland, 
the Rev. James U. Mitchell, preached a sermon in 
Boston, Sunday, October 14, on future rewards and 
punishments, taking a tough text for Universalists to 
bandle—''Then shall he say also unto them on his 
left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels." The 
speaker declared that Unirersalists aro “not of those 
who believe in one part of the Scriptures and reject 
unother?’ therefore he was bound to make bis text 
sqnare with his dogma, even if he had to treat it like 
à mad dog and amputate its tail just bebind the ears. 
How did he get over one of the plainest texts in the 
Bible? Why, he made the “cursed” mean the Jews, 
and nobody else, adding: 

“The curse which was then pronounced on that 
atiff-necked nation has clung to them to this day; 
they were once the favored people of God, and now 
they are outensts, for they abused the privileges grant- 
ed to them, and ‘to whom much is Ever much shall 
be required.’ What matters it that they are rich in 
this world's goods; what mutters it that a stroke of a 
Rothschild’s pen ean let loose the warshorse, and 

Junge nations into a deluge of blood; the race le a 
Rows trodden, one, and the name Jew is a synonyme 
for cringing meanness, and the stigma of that curse 
will remain forever, it has atuck to them upwards of 
eighteen hundred years, and will hang over them, like 
a pall, as long as the race exists; nud this is the ever- 
lasting fire to which they have been condemned, 
They were promised an eternal priesthood in Melchis- 
edec, but that did not last niore than two centuries; 
and shall we hesitate to call that everlasting which 
has existed more than eighteen?” 

Such bibllolstry and bigotry deserve to be lashed 
with a whip of scorpions. Here is a “minister of 
Christ," preaching the “religion of love," and doing 
his utmost to perpetuate a false, hateful, cruel, and 
damnable prejudice against the Jews! To save the 
reputation of an infallible Bible, he utters the vilest 
wholesale slanders against a long persecuted race to 
which the world's debt is immense, thus adding to 
the shame of falsehood the shame of the blackest in- 
gratitude, It is false that the name Jew is a syno- 
nyme of cringing meanness;“ it is false that “the stig- 
ina of that curse will remain forever.“ Here in 
America the beneficent genius of freedom and uni- 
versal fellowship is wiping out the curse hurled 
against a whole nation by tyrannical and aelf-right- 
eous Christendom; here, the spirit of republican in- 
stitutions, so much nobler and more merciful than 
the splrit of Christianity, teaches that the Jews are 
our brothers, to be welcomed as brothers ought to 
be welcomed, and to be treated as those ought to 
be treated whose race has |n all ages rendered 
such signal services to humanity, Thanks to free 
thought and free government, the “curse” fulml- 
nated against the Jews is coming to an end, church 
or no chureh, Bible or no Bible; henceforth they 
stand as free and equal citizens before the law, the 
peers of the best and more than the peers of the inso- 
lent clergy who defame them, The day will come 
when the name of Jew and the name of Christian 
will be alike sunk in the grander name of MAN; but 
till that day has dawned, let no more Old-World ha- 
treds cross the ocean to taint the alr of these free 
shores! , 


A Nrono minister widower, who married rather 
sooner than some of the sisters thought proper and 
becoming, excused himself as follows: dear 
brethren and sistors, my grief was greater than 1 could 
bear. I turned every way for peace and comfort, but 
none came. I searched the Scriptures from Ginisee 
to Revelations, and found plenty of promises to the 
widder, but nary one to the widderer, And so I took 
it that the Lord didn't waste sympathy on a man 
when it was in his power to comfort himself and, 
having a first-rate chance to marry in the Lord, 1 did 
50 again. Besides, brethren, I considered that poor 
Betaey was just as dead as she ever would be.“ 


————— — —M 
A COUNTRYMAN in Savannah observed a of 
n At work in the streets, each — ry 
to his leg. Fe sked one 1 ball was chained 
7 p people from stealing it," sai 
the darkey. “Heap of thieves about here.” 2 
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SAXE HOLNS STORIES, 


It ia news—the announcement that this re- 
markable series of stories will be reprinted, in a vol- 
ume, from Scribnera' Monthly. It is not merely that 
the volume will be welcome, but It is an encouraging 
thing that the public should demand it. It shows 
that we are not wholly given over to the “Danbury 
Man,“ and to General Wallace'a Fair God," When 
a man sees the burst of applause with which this last- 
named novel has been received—not merely by the 
New York Ledger and the Ladies’ Book, but by the 
Literary World and the Boston Daily Advertiser, it 
makes him tremble for the future of his country. It 
makes him ask if our literary stock-market is no se- 
curer than that in Wall Street. It even makes him 
grateful for the existence of the New York Nation, 
and that ix saying a great deal, It makes him, at any 
rate, grateful that such a series of stories as those of 
Saxe Holm—ao simple, so quiet, so passionate, 80 pro- 
found, ao delicately touched—should actually find 
readers and be popular. 

]t is now some three years since the first of these 
stories, bearing a name then utterly unknown, ap- 
peared in Scribner. The name remains as mysterious 
now as then. Nobody doubts that it is a pseudonyme; 
and the appearance of the name of Norman Holm, at- 
tached to another story in Scribner, threw no light on 
it. If Norman Holm be n member of the same fami- 
ly, there must be a great variation in the family gifts. 
Re this as it may, the instinct of all readers has rec- 
ognized Saxe Holm as a woman; and the wonder is 
that a woman of such rare power ahould remain un- 
known, lt is hard to identify ber with any of our 
well-known writers. Whatever qualities American 
women carry into literature, they are almost all want- 
ing in the airof thorough training, the careful literary 
finish exhibited by Saxe Holm. Mrs. Stowe and Miss 
Alcott are singularly wanting in it; Miss Phelps' exe- 


cution is uneven; Mrs, Spofford has power enough 
for anything except quiet sim licity; rs. Moulton 
does not analyze deeply eno ose Terry ls far 


beyond all these in sustained literary execution, but 
her stories have always a more rustic air, and she 
never sounds such depths. "H. H.“ has the same 
careful literary execution In her prose,—and some of 
Saxe Holm's poems are Cer enough for the au- 
thor of Verses“ — but H. H.“ has never shown any 
tendeney toward fletlon, and, moreover, would hardly 
need a duplicate nom de plume. Nor is there any- 
thing that reminds us of Celia Thaxter's graceful 
beach-birds and light-houses, It would seem, there- 
fore, that if Saxe Holm be a woman, she manifests a 
new power, differing in kind from that of any one of 
her sex yet known in our literature. 

And when she Is compared with American men 
who write short stories, to whom shall we liken her? 
Bret Harte bas written a few stories that are immor- 
tal; but he has shown no "staying-power': he now 
only repeats himself, and whenever he attempts to 
depict the thoughts and feelings of cultivated or even 
civilized minds, he fails abso pu Hale's stories 
haye a certain cleverness and activity, but they are 
hasty, crude, and at last tiresome, Aldrich’s few tri- 
fles nre ingenious and graceful; but, after all, ey 
offer us only piquant confectionery, not solid food. 
Not one of these has produced a study of character 
which can be com for originality, strength, deli- 
cacy, and fidelity of tracing, to Saxe Holm's ‘‘Draxy 
Miller" Not one of them has sounded such depths 
of human emotion as in“ Esther Wynne’s Love-Let- 
ters.“ And these depths are sounded, be it observed, 
without sentimentalism, or spasm, or gush, or weak- 
ness; the same quiet, assured touch shows itself 
through all. The profound, subtle analysis of a 
strange experience in “Whose Wife was She?“ —the 
noble, elevated wisdom of ‘How one Wife Kept her 
Husband;" the grace and ingenuity of “The One- 
legged Dancers,"—it is not too much to say that the 
whole conception and execution of these stories may 
rank their author with George Ellot. And though in 
the earlier pages the quality of humor seemed want- 
ing to complete the likeness,—yet in “The Elder's 

e this also is manifested; and there are in it ad- 
— touches of New England village character 
and life, 

To those who read stories only for incident, Saxe 
Holm may be less palatable than the last “Dime 
Novel," but to those who read for the study of char- 
acter, her stories will be worth more than almost any 
American fiction; while their style affords another 
illustration of what Lady Pollock has lately pro- 
claimed in the 1 Review, that there is 
more attention paid to careful literary execution by 
the best American writers than by the English. 
Holding this opinion of these remarkable stories, It 
may be well to express It, in advance of their republi- 
cation; and this not in the Interest of the unknown 
author, nor of the known publisher; but in the Inter- 
est of the reading public and of letters. 

* Yn 


Tae “SPIRITUAL” DELUSION: Its Methods, Teach- 
ings, and Effects, The Philosophy and Phenomena 
Critically Examined. B Dyer D. Lum, Author of 
The Early Social Life of Man. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 1873. 


This le a very thoughtful and well-written book of 
252 pages, the object of which is “to give reasons for 
belleving that spirits of the dead are not concerned in 
any of these various phenomena p Spiritualism].“ 
The dedication is striking: To the memory of my 
brother and sister this attempt to rescue the names of 
our loved ones beyond the silent river, and the tender 
memories associated with them treasured in the secret 
recesses of our hearts, from profanation by strolling 


jugglers and their credulous dupes, these pages are 


affectionately dedicated.” Part 
Byrd gle and Part II. to the —— to th 
what the author calla “Spiritism,” Under f 
head he considers in successive chapters M im 
of "Modern Spiritiam Unscientific in Tu. Map its 
Modern Spiritism Unphilosophical in 
ings, pu Modom piritiam 
nder the 
tal Exaltation,” “Obsession,” prec omsider — 
of the Brain," “What. Phenomena 
“Physical Manifestations,” Altogether M. [UU 
has made a complete and wide survey of his a 
to which he has devoted much study and alen 
servation; and he manifesta considerable — 
ance with modern scientific research in the — 
field uf neurol Although formerly a believer i 
spirit-communion," continued investigation, er. 
dently conducted with intelligence and conscientious. 
ness, has made him arrive at the conclusions indicated 
above; and he forifies them by reasoning whi 
ought not to be overlooked by any candid “in 
tor." I recommend the book very strongly to all 
who are Interested in the topic of which it treats and 
who, whether bellevers or unbelievers, are candid 
enough to desire to learn what unbelievers have to 
for themselves. Mr. Lum has frequently contributed 
to the pages of TUR INDEX, and many of its reader 
Ps M UMEN: to know what so ingenuous and fair- 
m a man has to report conc«rning hia : 
lions and ^ Tuvestigationa. " 2 T 


Communications. 
N. B.—Correspondenits must run the 


Tk of typograpkosi 
errors, The utmost care wil! be taken to : 
hereafter no space will be spared to Errata, 1 


N. Ii,— Artioles for this department should 
written e tes 


N B. — Il. 
pui egibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
dux s responsibility will be assumedfor unused mani 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 
I have been P 2 interested in studying the rar- 
ous definitions of religion in Tux INDEX. Your 
seems to me high enough, but not low enough. Does 
not this definition include a1 truth? Religion 
ta man's desire to the law | own nature, [s 
not this Inherent vital desire the root or germ from 
which al! religions have grown? Is it not. the active 
principle of all his **efforts to perfect himself’? Is it 
not the “attraction of Mind finite to Mind infi- 
nite"? Is there any way for one to perfect oneself 
except through obedience to the laws of one's nature? 
Then does not this include all other definitions, while 
rearching still lower down? A religion that esaays to 
be universal must include the germ a well as the 
stalk and fruit. It must take hold of a man with his 
first taste of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
His desire to obey comes of his experience of the evil 
of disobedience. This is the beginning of his religious 
po Some of this knowledge of evil be may 
ga n from others. There are two seta of laws govern- 
ng each person, the universal and the special, He 
may learn of the first from others; the second be 
must learn for himself. Wishing to make a platform 
big — for all the good, John Wesley made the 
only condition of jolning his societies “a to flee 
the wrath to come." Surely scientific religion should 
be as broad, and include all that have a desire to obey 
the laws of their own nature, Some would say relig- 
ion is obedience to the laws of one's own nature. 
But this is not comprehensive enough. The desire 
must precede the act as the stimulus to the nerve of 
motion precedes the motion. Scientific religion mast 
include the whole phenomena; and what phenomens 
are there that have not grown out of man's desire to 
oher these laws, and partake of the frult of the tree 
of life ?* 

Will you, Mr. Editor, be so kind as to give mo your 

opinion of this definition? 
Yours truly, 


[The above modest little article {sa real contribu- 
tlon to the discussion on which it touches. Ourcor- 
respondent, instead of seeking to narrow our own 
definition of religion, seeks to broaden it still farther; 
and hie queries are full of suggestion. “(Perfection 
and “obedience to the laws of one’s own nature" are 
substantially the same thing; and so far the two deñ- 
nitions are at one, But while we have made the 
effort to become perfect the distinctive mark of rellg- 
ion, our correspondent would go still farther back, 
and find it in the almple desirt to become perfect 
This attempt to discover a still more universal char 
acteristic of religion than the one we have emphasized 
is in the right direction; and we trust it will not pass 
unheeded by those interested in the subject. 

Now this was the thought that determined us to 
emphasize effort rather than desire as the esse 
fact to be defined. To adopt language in — 
with the law of evolution, DESIRE I3 THF rRNA 
LIFE OF RELIGION, WHILE EFFORT 18 IT 2 
niera, It is perfectly true that desire must Lcd 
effort; but not all desire becomes effort. A nel 
ble desire perishes before birth into action; 1 * 
it seems to be the unfructified germ, the nipped n 
religion, rather than religion itself, But no ite 
fort is made without antecedent desire, &? 
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fore presupposes !t. For this reason, we originally 
framed our brief definition so as to bring out the fact 
of dort, leaving the prior fact of desire to be natural- 
ly inferred; and on the whole we think that this (u 
better than to adopt a definition which would fall to 
express the cardinal truth that religion is noble life 
rather than noble sentiment alone.—En.] 


ORTHODOX EXPOSTULATION. 
FRARNCIB E. ABROT: 

My Brother Man,—Before yon 
the work that — are pursuing, these words. I 
have written them in the "fear of God," and in ac 
cordance with that Book out of which you and I 
must be jadged—the Bible :— 

“J, the Lord, do keep It. I will water It every mo- 
ment, lest any hurt it Iwill keep it night and day." 
These words are found in the book of Isaiah, xxvii., 8, 
and no man has read history aright until he has read 
{tin the light of this promise, ‘‘Behold,’’ says the 

rophet, "I have created the waster to destroy." 
Way, en, how absolutely they are subject unto 
him! And so the declaration continues: “No weapon 
that is formed aguinst thee shall prosper.” ow 
necemarily this conclusion follows: creates the 
waster for his own work, Oh, are you, my brother, 
to be one of the tools of divine wrath? Stop one 
moment—look MA and see. on for you 
may come sooner than you expect it. o you choose 
P beral hell? Your feet are certainly on ine thresh- 
old of it Do you think that God will permit you 
to work inst his own designs? Shall the inetra- 
ment which he has formed be permitted to turn ita 
Pr inst hisown Church, for which he died? No, 
it uot, says the Book of God. No, it has not, 
says the book of history. And now, claiming this 
Ise aly one of the many with which LI 

ible abonnds), I ask you, brother, can you polnt out 
the weapon through all the annals of ages which has 
been formed agalnat his Church and prospered? Un- 
numbered times have weapons been formed nat 
it,—been raised; but have they prospered? Nol they 
have been turned aside, or the sinews of the arm that 
dealt the blow have been palsied, And now dare 
aman, to measure arins with the Menguy? 
HT you, in the fear of God, It is a fearful thing to 
fal) into his hands. Oh, how with a breath he could 
grind you into dust, or annthilate your soul! Are 
you bald enough ta. brave him? You will come down 
at the bar before which you and I will stand; and 
anless you turn from your wicked 42 you will 
howl with damned souls through eternity. Oh, 
brother, what a stupendous work you have dared to 
take into qur hands! This Church of the living God; 
founded lu the Councils of Eternity, kept by, its 
power, ransomed by his blood,—oh, have you a part 
therein? You may bave all else; but if you have not 
this, you are miserably poor. You read over the con- 
questa of the great ones of enrth,—and as you tell the 
story of Cyrus, and Alexander, and the world's might- 
iest heroes, a still small voice ia always sounding in 


your ears ;— 
"What shall it prof! a man if he gain the whole 
world and love his own soul?” 


FzosrsunG, Md. 


o any farther in 


Mns. HuMPHRES, 


————————— 
AN ORTHODOX CHALLENGE. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Your paper circulates here, and for good or for ill 
is exerting an influence among our people. I believe 
for Ul: doubtless, you think for good, for I do not lin- 
pugn any one's motives. Let me ask a serious ques- 
tion, to which I hope you will give a candid answer. 
When 2 have destroyed all sense of religion, all 
ideas of the existence of a Supreme Being, what will 
be left to give stability to MN c virtue, or, Indeed, to 
inspire virtue at all? e nation has just been 
shocked at the exposure of corruption in its officials 
occupying high positions, Can we afford, at such a 
time, to take nway another prop from the temple of 
virtue? Lf Wilson—the two Wilsons,—Colfax, Ames, 
Garfield, Brooks, Carpenter, Harlan, and the whole 

of swindlers, had been members of the Church 
and honestly religious, do you suppose it would have 
ible for these corruptions to have been com- 
mitted? Do you suppose that, if Morton waz a good 
Methodist, or Presbyterian, or a member of some 
other Orthodox Church, he would have the reputation 
all over the United States of being a lecher? If 
Oglesby had been religious, would he have violated 
the Constitution of his State, which he had sworn to 
support, in order to go to the United States Benate? 
Do you imagine that Pomeroy, or Caldwell, who went 
there by bribery, are religious men? J know nothing 
of the profeasions of these fellows. Some of them 
may pretend to be religious, So might Satan, But 
if you will take the trouble to inquire into their pro- 
fessione, you will find the majority of them either in- 
fidels, or (what ls about the same) affecting the relig- 
lon of some of the so-called liberal churches, 

If, after you have examined into the facta, you will 
report them in your paper, you will furnish a practical 
argument for religion that will refute many of your 
finespan metaphysical speculations. Ob, my dear 
sir, if your paper could manfully wheel into line, and 
give ita force and influence to the cause of truth, you 

ht have reason to rejoice for the change. 
have heard a great deal said about your being a 
— r3 candid man; but I am afraid you will not 
ut your theories to so practical a test as 
publish Als“ e bf 
Trmaca, N. Y. 


„H. 8. 


[It cannot be denied that W. H. S. (who is not our 
editorial contributor of the same Initlals) ls one of the 


boldest men on the continent, He challenges inves- 
tigation into the religious professiona of the leaders 
of the Crédit Mobilier, as if al! who took part in that 
eminent swindle were Anfidels“ or ‘liberal’? church- 
men. In reply we say: Henry Wileon is a member of 
the Orthodox Congregationalist denomination,—Har- 
lan is a Methodist church-member,—Colfax and Put- 
terson are members of Evangelical sects,—and we be- 
lieve that others of the same "ring" are similarly con- 
nected. As to the rest we know nothing in this re- 
apect Whether auch facts will cause Free Religion or 
Christianity to wince, the reader may judge.—En.) 
rn — — — 


THE INDEX “FOUND WANTING,” 


BALINA, Kan., O 
Mn. F. E. Annor: 5 W 

Dear Sir, —It ls posalble you may fully realize the 
conclusion now forming in the minds of those who 
have watched with interest the outspoken course 
heretofore pursued by Tux INDEX. It promised fair 
at the outset to lead the van on every question of &o- 
cial and religious rationalism, and at once appealed to 
the support and sympathy of those who boped to tind 
in It the bold and fearless advocate now demanded in 
the present return of thought to first principles of 
common sense. TE INDEX is found wanting. 

Your silence on the infamous treatment of a wom- 
an whom you now regard as having been the ‘dupe of 
her own pre ar has clearly defined your posi- 
tion. No radical need mistake it. There is a con- 
servatism about your treatment of Mrs. Woodhull 
that merita for INDEX no more consideration 
than la likely to be bestowed on the Independent, or 
the Liberal Christian. ‘The instincts of a generous 
nature" that conflict with the disrobing of recogulzed 
hypocrisy can never be productive o — ood. 
Austin Kent falla of the mark when he ls unwilling 
to juatify or condemn Mr, Beecher, It is not neces- 
sary with the facts in the case for logical minds to 
conclude that the charges are still unproved. Either 
personal pique or astounding ignorance must be 
offered as an excuse by those who can "afford to 
wait" Intolerance and bigotry will scarcely tremble 
on such a platform. However trivial and devold of 
attractions you may regard the Beecher-Tilton-Com- 
stock conspiracy, it is nevertheless a fact to be de- 
plored that THE INDEX, from which we had reason 
to hope much, is now in danger of consummating so 


little. Most respectful 
D. 6. CHITTENDEN. 


[Mr. Chittenden is entirely welcome to his opinion 
of Tux INDRx, and to a full expression of it in Tar 
Inpex itself. He is also welcome to explain our 
course by personal pique’? or “astounding igno- 
rance,” by “conservatism,” or cowardice, or malice, 
or whatever he considers just. But that any large 
number of radicals should be so narrow as to make 
their own opinion on s mere question of facts the 
criterion of radical principles, or to condemn every- 
body as "'conservative'* who governs his course by hia 
own sense of right rather than theirs, is what we shall 
not believe except on stronger evidence than any 
hitherto offered, So long as Tuk INDxx is con- 
ducted with honesty, sincerity, and fairness, it will be 
supported by the really liberal public; and when these 
things are disregarded, we do not care how soon it 
dies, —Ep.] 

— M hte" 
CAN THE HOPES OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE BE REALIZED? 
To TEEINDEX:;—  « 

The New York Tribune là laying before its thousands 
of readers an account of the proceedings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance now ru its sessions nnd discus- 
sions in New York city. Here are assembled, from 
nearly all parts of the Christlan world, the learned, the 
profound and dignified representatives of ali the Chris- 
tlan sects, for the purpose of taking steps towards ar- 
resting the decline nnd preventing tha fall of Chris- 
tlanity—whatever mean by that word, 

In our day, It is difficult to know with any certainty 
what is meant by the word ‘‘Christlanity,” the 
“Christian Religion,” and such mmy qa for, the 
Protestant will not accept the definition of the Cath- 
olic, nor will that of the Catholic or Protestant be ac- 
cepted by the Greek or Russian, Then the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church will not accept the definition 
furnished by any one of the ‘dissenting’ churches or 
“secta”; and these ''sects,"" n, al on this 

olnt one with the other. What then is Christianity ? 
What is the Christian Beljon? 

I think I have discov a point on which all the 
churches aud sects will at once hondini agree, 
Itis this: the Christian Religion la that which was 
held and taught by Jesus Christ and the tles, 
Now while I am trying to construct & homely com- 
mon-sense argument here, it la not in the least nec- 
essary that the render and I should know what they 
taught; they taught meg they taught a re- 
ligion; and no minister of the hristianity of to-day 
can expect a better effect on the world from the work- 
Ing of his or his neighbor'e Christlanity than has been 
produced by that Christianity which, whatever it 
really was, was preached by Christ and his apostles, 

While, then, the Evangelical Alliance is saying euch 
fine things of its not yet defined religion, and of the 
wondrous great things it is going to doin the future, 
ia it not proper Lo ask them if they ex It to do better 
than the pure and powerful Christianity {hat came Im- 
mediately from the hands of Christ and the apostles? 


And if that Christianity, at the fountain head, 
failed,—if it — the lofty hopes of priests 
and prophets,—where is the ground for the sublime 
expectations of the Alllance respecting the Chris- 
tianity of to-day, to a definition of which its profes- 
sors cannot agree, and the elemeutary, self-denying 
precepts of which they and thelr lordly atep-brothera 
tho Catholic Church have practically departed 
rom 

Now how has the Christianity of the apostolic 
fared? According to the expressed mind of the Cath 
olie Chahta fared splendidly, But what say the 
grave men of the Alliance? Thatit very soon became 
corrupt, and went on corrupting, apreadlag falsehoods 
and abominations by forgery and fraud, until it be- 
came & colossal tyrant over the whole Christian world. 
Such was the state of affairs that, with respect to | 
the early Church of England (see its Ilomilies 
1 of Faith) approved the following description 
0 


ti— 

HAN sects and degrees of men, women, and children 
of whole Christendom were at once drowned in abom- 
Inable idolatry, detested of God and damnable to 
man, and that for the space of eight lrundred years and 
more," (Previous to the Reformation, of course.) 

The pionne of tha middle ages which the most im- 
partial lilstory presents is enough to make one shud- 
der, and itis such men as now compose this Evangel- 
ical Alliance that have made us acquainted with that 
history. How, then, enu this Alliance hope for the 
Buccess of its eyangelical efforta where the religion of 
the apostles has, according to them, maalia ailed ? 

I quote from one of the speeches of the Alliance, 
mds by the Kev. H. H, Jessup, D.D., of Beirut, 

a:— 

“Tt is one of the marvels of Christian history that, 
after the lapse of nearly two thousand years, the birth- 
place of Cliristlanity is missionary ground. ‘The en- 
campments of the Prince of Darkness, like the black 
tents of the Bedouins, cover the lands where prophets 
and npostles preached, and where He appeared who is 
himself the Truth and the Life,” 

Here is a full confession of complete and signal 
failure on the part of what tho speaker belleves to 
have been genuine, unadulterated Christianity. How 
singular that fo a fale fight between the Prince of 
Darkness" and God himself, the latter should be 
worsted and routed, and the former come forth from 
the strife with the laurel of victory ou his brow! But 
the military metaphors are all bosh, The great East- 
ern Christian farm became worthless by bad manage- 
ment, and the shiftless owners left and ‘went West," 
where they reduced another fine farm to absolute 
sterility, and are now puzzled to know what to do! 

Genuine, united, apostolic Christianity, then, haa 
failed. Can the apocryphal and divided Christianity 
of the Evangelical Alliance hope for better results in 
xn day, when aen a sque Par the might of 

to progressive education is practically recogni , 
and when science declares of Bis religion of the far 
past that it ia not true? 

J. T. BLAKENEY. 

Duxkinx, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1873, 


EXTHACTS FROM PLOTINUS. 


NEVADA, Missouri, Oct, 14, 1873. 
EDITOR or TRE INDEX :— 

In Plotinus’ work Against the Gnostica I find sev- 
eral passages which may interest the readers of THE 
INDEX, e passages evidently refer not only to the 
founder of Christianity, but also to the Christians of 
the third century, I may add that everything that 
Plotinus says is applicable to the Christians of the 
nineteenth 1 

“Farther still, they do not honor this sensible fab- 
rication of things, nor this visible earth, but they eay 
that there la a new earth produced for them, into 
which they are to ascend from hence," 

“But stupid men are persuaded when they sud- 
denly hear such sounds as these: ‘You are better, not 
only than all other men, but also than the gods.’ 
For there is much arrogance among men of the pres- 
ent time. And he who prior to this was humble, and 
modest, and a man of no consequence, becomes ex- 
alted yf measure when he is told, ‘You are the 
son of God ; but other men whom you formerly ad- 
mired, are not the sons of God; as neither are these 
beings which men honor conformably to the rites of 
their ancestors. It may be shown, however, without 
any labor, that you are more excellent than the heav- 
ens themselves, Others, alao, voclferute the same 


atized as 


ings.” 
The Neo-Platonists are generally s 
nd of men- 


rationalists lag ett This is the 
tal pabulum that the thinker needa, 
Yours respectfully, 
onA M. JomNsoN, 


FARMER DEENNIDGE (meeting his rector at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition )—''Have you noticed this 
beautiful pictur’, sir, No, 988, by Mr, Wee Ne 
0' the evil sperits that entered the herd o' swine, an 
they rushed wiolently down the precipice, and per- 
ished In the sea? Tha's the pictur I'd like to hev, 
tir. But there's one p'int about that ‘straordinary 
ewent, sir, as has allus weighed on my mind, and I've 
often thought o' astin' 0 you—" ector On, I 
shall be most happy, Mr. Drennidge, at any time to 
explaln— Farmer Drennidge—** ell, it's this 'ere, 
sir.” (In a serious whisper.) “Whew paid 
drowned pigs, sir?" — Punch. 


for them 


A MARRIAGE between a Christian gentleman and 
a Jewish Indy, not long aince, exercised the minds of 
some of their friends. “Pooh! pooh!” sald a gentle- 
man, why in the world make such a fuss about It. 
After all. they will only be bound together like the 
Old and New Testament!“ 
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Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August 8, 1872, T contracted for the two 
beat advertising pages of THE INDEX for the 
current year. "No advertisements e 
tionable to the editor to be taken.” T 


te; ly to 
"ASA K. BUTTS, 36 Dey St., New York. 


No improper advertisements, no advertise, 
ments oF patent medicinas, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into Taz 
INDEX, All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to run their time. 
No cuts admitted. 

THE IR DEX muat ot pe bale responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

T FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 
Tovepo O., June 21, 1878. 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
By Francis E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
64 pages, eontalning the full explanation of 
the recent "INDEX troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to the atockholders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting, 
June 7, 1873. It is hoped that every one who 
uns read the statements of the other slde wil) 
m fairness read this also. Price, post-paid, 
25 centa. Address the Author, No. 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 Inclusive, wil! be mailed to 
any addreas on the prepayment of 75 CENTS, 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," ts out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. B 
itis intended to reprint It before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with It without extra charge as 
soon as reprinted. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 will be pubilsbed Sept. lat. 


1t contains ful! proceedings of the meeting, in- 
cluding Essays by Bamuel Johnson on "Fnee- 
DOM IN RELIGION," and by John Welss on “Re- 
LIGION IN FREEDOM," Speeches by O, R. Froth- 
ingham, W.C. Gannett, Robort Dale Owen, T. 
W. Higginson, 8. Longfellow, J. 8. Thomson, F, 
E. Abbot, Lucretis Mott, and the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee. 


Price, 35 conta a copy; in packages of four 
or more, % conta each. Itean be obtained by ad- 
dressing tho uuderalgned at Now Bedford, Mass., 
or. u Boston, of A, Williams & Co., and at Lor- 
ings Wu. J. POTTER, Ser. F. R. A. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSQN, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. BTEVENS, 


F. E, ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
— vaga of price; Single Photographs, 25 
ni ; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, E 


Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


— A — € R | 
To Friends of Free Thought. 


‘The able Boriss of Articles upon Tae OnrorN 
OF THE UNIVERSA, or Materiale and Buper- 
naturalism, from the pon of “H. W. Harvard, 
Tilustrated, and commenced in The Boston Investi- 
gator, will be continued in THe TavTHfBZEXER, 
A fearless, out-epokon, eight-page Monthly, devo- 
ted to Pree Thought, the diffusion of Liberal Sen- 
timenta, and the discussion of all questiona per- 
taining to the welfare of the Human Race. Pub- 
Ushed at Parts, Tia., at the low prica of 80 cents a 
year, and absolutely the “cheapest and aprightiest 
Paper of the kind published in America." 

Tt ts yet unknown to many. und needs aid. Win 
not thona of libero rie give it ta helping hand"? 

An artlele on the subject named will Appear in 
the number for November, and ba duly condu- 

Wed. dend. for the paper. Addreas 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, Paris, Illa. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies," says, in n letter to the editor not orig- 


For sale by A. K. BUTS DEY STREET, New 
ork, 


EXETER HALL. A Theological Romance, 
“One of the most exciting romances of the 
day." Price, paper, 00 cents; postage 4 
cents. Cloth, 80 centa; postage 18 cents, 

PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS. imo. Edition. 


Price $1.50; postage 18 cents. This edition 

anally intended for publication, but subse- Sontains t & ut n aga E Aman oE 
HOMAS PAINE, wherein he disposes o! is 

quently authorized to be used: „have now real and personal property, nOOUQUAE tb 


some thousands of dollars, which complete- 

1 disproves those pious stories respectin 

Katne ë poverty and destitution in las 
ours. 


To Those Taierested In 


S CI ENCE. 


We would respectfully call the attention of all 
who are desirous of keeping fully inform- 
ed respecting Sclentiiic Progress to 


NATURE, 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Seleuce, 
Subscriptions should begin Sept. 18, 1878. 


"early Subscription 00, Single 
v Nombere, 12 d F * 


read Tnurks FOR TRE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. Hear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price b cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


— 


No. 3—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00, 


The number for opt I8th contains 
Scientific Worthfes. I. Farraduy (with Fine 
Steel Portral 


0 t). 
Notes from the Challenger. By W. Thom- 
won. (Iliustrated.) TUA 
The British Association Meeting at Dradford, 
The Present Ant of Biol and the Method 
of Biological Study. By fessor Allman. 
And many other Interesting and able articles. 


The number for t. 25th contains 
African Trevel. Dy Alfred R. Wallace, F.L.B. 
On the Males and Complemental Males of 
Certain irri peter ang on Rudimentary 


Structures, len . . 
N ol the bow. By John Tyndall, 


Fertilization of Flowers. By Dr, H. Muller. 
TH Led. 


(Thustrat "bro 

Molecules; BY, f. Clerk-Maxwell, F.R.S. 

Fuel By Dr. Bienisug, F. R. G. 

e of Cxnmittee on Zoólogical 
Stations. 


4 sud Physiology. By Prof. Rutber- 
ord. 

Anthropology. By J. Beddoe, F.R.B. 
And many ctor Fo AD et and able articles. 


No.4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 canta; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No. 6. The Sabbath," by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


The Monter for October 24 contains x 
Yael g uAutiquity of Man." By A. R. Wallace, 
Tho Origin of Nerve Force, By R. Lydekker. 
On the Polarization of Light the Rainbow. 


G. Fininy, 
Autumnal Typhoia Epidemics. W. M. Wu- 
ama. 


Venomous Caterplilarv. C. Eden: A. Gillander. 
Re rehem on the Localization of the 
Cerebral Functiona, 
The Common Frog. Bt, George Mivart, F.R.5. 
(Mlustrated.) 
Molecular Evolution. 

And many other interesting and able articles, 
Each number of NATURE contains several 
essays any ne of which is alone worth 
the price of the number. 

ASA K. BUTTS & CO. 
3 DEY STRRET, New York. 


OLD AND NEW FOR 1874. 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


No, 7—*Compulsaory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintalns the right of every 
child to be aducated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Addresa 


No. §—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tor of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price § cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


Ts now completing ite Eighth Volume and Fourth 
Yaar, with a rapidly-growing reputation for Good 
Sense, Courage, Interest and Brilliancy. 

It will continue to Improve, and offers:— 

The Best Existing Combination of Brilliant 
Light Reading. Entertaining Knowledge, and 
Powerful Discunsions of Living Topice. 

Any New Books or New Music, free of postage, 
both ways, ou recelpt of retall price. 

‘The bent existing Clubbing list, affording an im- 
mense variety from which to choose the Period- 
ical Reading you wans. 

Ajno, our Premiums, vir, First: A number 
bf our greatly liked Chromolitha, “Confidence,” 
which shall begiven out first come, firat served," 
to aubacribers paying $4.00 in advance at this of- 
fice, as long as they last (viz, the Chromolitha). 

Becond: To each new subscriber, besides the 
Chromolithe, if it is in time to get It. three num- 
bors of the magazine, free, next before his smb- 
scription begins. 

Third: Any two, at your discretion, oot of the 
thirty-four admirable full-size fac-almilea of 
stoel Engravings jenued by the American Photo- 
Lithographic Company. Soe thelr advertisement 
with the reduced spectmen designs, in the No- 
vember and subsequent numbers of “OLD AND 
NEW." This is the best opportunity ever offered 
to obtain first-class Steol Engravings for nothing 


at all. 
AND PARTICULARLY; 


BESIDES al! the above, Mr. Hale's New Christ- 
mas Story, "IN BIS NAME,” EXCLUSIVELY 
as our Christmas Gift to each subscriber paying 
14.00 in advance, at this offioe, BEFORE Doc. I. 
1873. We must fix this date, becaune all our Fall 
arrangements are so early. Remit in good ses- 
won. The book la already lu press, and ia offered 
ss above FOR NOTHING, and we wish you all à 
Merry Christmas bealdes! 

Price of OLD AND NEW $4.0 per year in sd- 
vanco. Single numbers, 35 cents, 

DEALERS! We want to deal with you direch, 
and to insure you all the profit we can by ship- 
ping to you on fale for cash with your order at 
HARD-PAN rates, 


ROBERTS BROS., Pub’s. 

Address 

F. B, PERKINS, BUSINESS AGENT, 
143 Washington Street, Boston, Mans. 


No. 10.—TKhe Impeachment of Cbristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
Band, Sent for fros distribution to any one 
who will distrilruta tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real Influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 13.—Is Bomaniam Meal Christian- 
tty? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00, 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzea 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 

No. 14. — A Study of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaelf 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, le 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, Address 
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Boston, Maas. 
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house contains In ts constructionem Toes af 
ern improveme ^ 


real value, aM 


convenient and beaut 


lete, $10. 
" Lane 


i 


nt with several 
combined in an 


r vent. 
The Teron o 
d Specifications | 


side for bullders thron 
he principal f nd 


erona! 
Pret, 
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The Great Family Nowspaper. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


\ 
Which publishes all the news. 
Which is honest and independent in all 


thin, 

whist instructs and educates its readers at 
the same time that It gives them the news, 

Which reporta the best thoughts and opin- 
jons of leading men, as well as the actions of 
others, 

Which published the only full and accurate 
reporta d all the new &nd valuable scientific 
lecturas of the ps year, making a complete 
lib at merely nominal cost. 

Which gave à complete and adequate âc- 
count of transactions of the American 
Ansoctation for the Avancement of Science 
at Ita recent annual mee at Portland, Me., 
and republished the same (na TRIBUNE Ex- 


tra Sheet. 
Which published, entire, Agassiz's t no- 
ries of lebtures on the porn of Croation, 
the Baad. couptuslye scientific auswer to the 


ieory. 

Which haa reported fully and faithful) 
du the past year, the lectures of 
oo t; of John Welsa on Shaks 
Wendell Phillips on Art; of Prof. omg on 
Astronomy; Youmans on Science; and of 
Bret Harte, Parton, and Mark Twain, on light- 
eraa 5 

US published Beecher’s Yale theologi- 
cal lectures [n full—eleyen practical sermons 
to g ministers. 

ek has the most complete aud Intelll- 

t foreign correspondence of any paper in 
the United Statea, 

Which carries on no quarrela with Its rivals, 
and excludes mere personal issues from its 
columns, devoting the space thus rescued to 


newa and more important matters. 
Which agriculture as the fore- 
most industry of the country, and printa 


more information of value to the farmers of 
the country than any other dally paper, if 
pot more any agricultural paper. 

Which adinits no ure or immoral ad- 
vertisementa to its columns, nor quom 
anything which is not befitting & re! fam- 


ily circle. 

hich is always the first, fullest, and most 
trustworthy in ity news, aparing neither mon- 
ey, effort nor exertion to supply its readers 
complete information of every important 


event, 

Which anticipated every other pa in the 
country, and vernment itself, in the 
news of Cunter’s victories over the Sioux on 
tbe Yellowstone, and of the eafety of the Po- 
laris survivors. 

Which had the fullest, moet graphic and 
intelligent accounts of the events of the re- 
cent t financial crinis. 

b disclosed the crimes and corruptions 
of the Brooklyn ring in advance of other 


P nich was never so prosperous and four- 
it) an at the present time, and which is 

s Oe finest newspaper office in the 
world. 

THe New Youn Trreuns i» published in 
three editions: Daily at 810 per Ape Semi- 
Weekly at $3; and Wee! " at r your. 
For clubs the following extremely low rates 
for the Weekly have been adopted ;— 


TO ORK ADDRESS, (All at one Post-office.) 


And an extra to each club. 


TW) NAMES OY BUBACRIRERS. (All at one Post- | 
office.) 


- 81,00 cach, 
1.35 " 
120 Ä 
110 ^ 


And af extra to each club. 


For clubs of Fifty Tax Sxxi-WKkEELY 
deos will be sent as an extra copy. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
1 „one year, 104 numbers... 


d eoples, or over, for cach copy.. 
10 copies (and ona extra copy) for... 25.00 


SPRCTAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBER | the child 


by Tue Tarpuxg:—Any former subscriber to 
Tug TRIBUNE, Whose name has not been on 
our booka since February, 1872, may obtain 
Tux WEEKLY Trisune from this or any eub- 
sequent date, to January 1,1875, by sending 
$2—the price of subscription for one year— 
to thia office. 

EF" TO CLERGYMEN.—Tue DAILY TRID- 
UNR will be sent one pe for $0; the Skxr- 
WixzxkLY for $2.50, and the WEEKLY for 81.50. 

Address HE TRIBUNE, New York. 


— 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tribune Extra. 
(Quadrople Sheet.) 


complete and unexampled reports in 
Tae DAILY TRIBUNE of the papers, discus- 
mions and proceedings of the ^s 


Ly Grids Evan- 
quar Alliance at its recent meeting In New 


rk, averaging twenty columns per day, for 
nearly two weeks, ‘will Loon Appear in a Trib- 
une extra, This extra, which will be one of 
the largest papers ever issued in this country, 
will contain four full sheets of TRE TRIBUNE 
sise and will form the cals connected and 


The 


nas otic history of the entire »essiop of the 
Pase atap within reach of all. Many 


papers have been revised by thelr 
authors since they were presented, and oth- 
era which wore read in part only or not at all, 
are given by THe TwrRUXE in full. The Trib- 
une extra ia thus of historic Interest and per- 
manent yalno,—indispensnable to every ſutel- 
- student of current history and the 
ionta of the religious world, Price by mail 

cents; e couples to any clergyman's ad- 


drees for 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


EE ——— — — 


«np OMESTIC" | Rizvan? IN Dzsiawi 


FAULTLES8 1X Fit! 
Agents Wanted. 
: SEND FOR 
FASHIONS. |CATALOGUE. 


"DONESTIC" SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Now York. 


SELF-HELP. 
PREVENTION AND HEMEDY. 


(The Butler Health-Lift 


Has BEEN IN SCOCESSFUL OPERATION FOR 
Tew YxAns! 
Principal Office: 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Brondway, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 158 Remsen street, connecting 
with rooms No. 229 Fifth avenue. 


A SCIENTIFIC E, concentrated and 


PAPER 


ulative, a tonic to thi rv 5 
qum: a to nei 
: of | 1 e ous system, n 


ress ta brains, a curé for c 


Never exhausting; pleasant, agree 
combined with reat) ^ o naak — 


The cheapest and best aratu» for pri- 
vate usé to competent parties. Call, or send 
50 cents for descriptive pamphlet. 


know the BUTLER HEALTH-LiIwT to be 
an efficient tonic, especially to the nervous 
and digestive systems.“ C. L. Aitchet, 


V. D. 
Address at Principal Office, C 
LEWIS G. JANES, Froprietor. 


A. K. Butts & Ce.“ New Pub- 
lications. 


T en i tip 


Man's Dependence upon Nature the Last and 
Only Source of Religion. 


Translated from the German of LUDWIG FEUER- 
BACH, by Professor A, 


Imo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


trem and exulting at the sight 
f his own shadow touched Peuorbach to the saul. 
merbach's Atheism was intended to restore 


immortali of the soot “yas, be did, 

-f be denied tbe per- 

noual existence of God, He wished to 
Ee pon existence, to 

tai, Desi Ma soiit 08 

all human limits, 
life while itlasted. He 
ev- 


dde 


immor- 


of the grave, and lost 


Materialism : 
ITA, ANCIENT HISTORY, ITE RECENT DE- 


By Dr. L. BUECHNER, author of “Force and 
Matter," "Man in Nature," 40., &c. 
Translated from the author's manuscript by Pro- 

fessor A. Loos. 35 cts. 


The Childhood of the World; 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN RARLY 
I 


TIMES. 
By EDWARD CLODD, F.B.A.8. 
1%mo. Paper, 0 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Extract from a letter from Professor Mar Mul- 
lor to the author:—"I rosd your book win et 
leasure. Ihave no doubt it will do snd 
Boye you will continue your work. Nothing 
Fan maakood. and even old "E 
n , mA and evi h 
— hich we "wore taught as children, 

& far better soil in 
and 1 wasgelighted to have it 
— B. Tylor, F in 

M T. F. 
volume 


iot & mere corplistion 
Honed in the preface, but takes lis own 3 
atands b: r itself. Mr. bes 
thought out xot b usss his 
best kill to bring it into @ range of a child's 
iw," 


The Religion. of Humanity. 


Second Edition, with Fine Stes! Portrait. Imo. 
ech. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


imn. a A gam 
ZU 


By B. F. UYbERWOOD. 
A bandsorme forty-five page pamphlet, 1$oents. 


Mr, Underwood's best Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 


Fighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 centa. 
Address tho publishers, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


~ the | the most metroj 
with time, to 
T and oom 


The Influence of Christianity 
on Civilization, 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Popular fallacies concerning thia question 
have had no more honest and feurleas expo- 
sition than is given us in this bundsome pam- 
phiet. Mr. Underwood bas treated this mo- 
mentous theme with dignity, candor, and 

„vet — — That. Vigor s has mada 
#0 popular on orm among the 
Liberals of the West. Nor does he Taek in 
erudition, He is profuse in quotations from 
standard histories, largely Christian, and 
shows concisely but clearly from their own 
testimony what a drag upon civilization that 
atapandints fanaticism tae Been. — FN 
Aper covers; single co cta, 
dread the. publisher, Vt 


ABA K. BUTTS, 30 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Turn gmna maripa ick: 
og nin est for 
lta size and . It stands at the bead of 
steam navigation on the Grand river, and in 
the midat of a fertile country. 
* — uepeere e rod &re not ta Be 
Feste d y any town the coun: t 
or West, as the rapids in the Grand udi here 
give it feno an unlimited water power. 
The facilities for shipping manufactured 
to all parta of the United States and 
nnada are unrivalled, except by our most 
metropolitan cities, as no less than seven 
railroads centre here, and more are in pro- 
cess af construction, A glance at a map of 
isothermal lines show» that Grand Rapids 
enjoys a much milder climate than many 
places fi F south. The t fruit region 
of Western Michigan lies at her doors. Quite 
within the city limits is a gypsum mine ex- 
tensive enough to supply world for cent- 
uries, But the town has found, and for a 
dozen years to come will find, Its main source 
of prosperity in the lumber interest and kin- 
dred manufactures, 

It is the depot and outlet of the immense 
lumber region of North Western Michigan. 
The variety, extent and quality of thia Inm- 
ber are what have made Grand Rapids the 
moat notable plage in the country for the 
manufacture of Household Furniture. The 

t house of NELSON, MATTER & CO. 
ships the most finished and elegant furniture 
to all parts of America, They have, the past 
seron, made large shipments to the far Bouth 
und to California. They have recently bullt 
one of the largest factoriex in the country, 
fitted with the latest improved machinery, 
und situated near an immense hurd-wood 
timbered forest. Thus they are enabled to 
compete with any market, 

G xD RAPIDS is beautifully situated on 
rolling land, Ina very bealthy region, and la 
supplied with nearly all the conveniences of 

tan city, such as gas, street 
, and its water works are now in pro- 
erection. The publie schools are ex- 
cellent, and naturally there Is a large and in- 
Quential element of Frecthinkers, and one 
which is increasing rapidly. An agent of 
TER INDEX bere last year obtained over twen- 
ty subscribers in s short time. But time and 
apace would fall ua to enumerate the attrac- 
lon» of this thriving city. Awy one desir- 
further information nisy address HENRY 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or Asa K. Butts, 36 Dey 
Btreet, New York. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Household Mag- 
azine, 
Which, witb ite premiums, 32 of the most at- 


rallwa: 


Ive io the country. Magarine, 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAH. 


Commissiows LIBERAL, offe a lucrative 
E prie apie aga E to give it 
proper attention, 


VOL XII. begins with July, 1873. 
EQ" Examine our Clubling and Premium 
Lu. AA 

Two first-clasa. icale for the price of one. 
For Specimen „ and further loforma- 
tion, address 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
Newburgh, New York. 
B. E. BHUTES, Publisher. 


The Commercial Review 


MANUFACTURERS?! JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY BT 


G. H. ADAMS & BRO., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Onlo. ' 


This ts the only exclusively COMMERCIAL 
and TRADE JOUEXAL in Northern Ohio, and 
It also devotes a great deal of space to 


Manufacturing News, 


Railroad Intelligence, Financial Facts, and 
everything of Interest to Business Men. 


It ls invaluable to 
Merchants and  Manufac- 


turers 


Who boy or sell in tbe Cleveland market; 
and it is the BEST 


Advertising Medium 


For business men of al! classes in this sec- 
Hon of tbe State. 


BunscnIPTION, $3.00 PER Y EAM. 


194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


LOUIS BLACh, 


ma et e 
- n ". — 
pones of all jm 51 Optical Goods. The 

t Spectacles fitted to the Eyesight so aa 
to improve it. 


a. L. HENDERSON * Co., Bankers, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term 
of years, on unlucumbered improved farms, 
at 12 per cent. per annum, interest net. In- 
terest payable annually. All expenses for 
abstract of title and recording mort, 
by borrower. We collect and remit 
part of the United States free of charge. 


Rererxnces, — First National Bank, Me- 
Gregor, lowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGregor, 
Joya sj Fit National Bank, Austin, Minneso- 
* 


Ri; 


e paid 
any 


National Bank Lan Tilinola; 
tevens & Co., New York ity. a ! 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either in professional or mercantile pur- 
suits) are desired in oll parta of the country 
to represent this reliable company. Our 
plans of Insurance are «luiple, popular, and 
honest, 


Address 178 Broadway, 
P . NEW YORK, 


CARD.—We de»ire to return our thanka to 
our patra for the indulgent patience they 
ve shown with oor youth and inexperience 1n 
the book publishing business. inexpert- 
ence lo doubtiens oving the fart that our printers 
failed by one month's time in fultiliog thelr cop- 
park with us The necessary abeence of Mr, 
ntta for four weeks alao retarded our work, 
All orders for the works of Underwood, Büch- 
ner and Frothin, m were filled m week ninne, 


ber with all orders of a miscellaneous chat- 
acter, "The enge of Religion,” “The Cbild- 
hood of Lie World," our Cata! and a most 


le, 
excellent quietam, by Frederic Harrison, enti- 
ed "The Religion back 
from the binders before this paper leaves the 
press. We bave io press a paper o it interest 
on "The Relation of Witchcraft ts Enligion. 
in Dr. L. Büchaer's principal 


„ and 
intend to jamoat & price reduced from 
the English edition, and “tite ha reach of sv- 
Liberal. ien they are quite ready we will 
lef the public know. 

We also return thanks for come small donations 
of Liberal tracts, ete., to be gratultoualy distrib- 
uted among dur patrons, un oncasiou may offer; 
kecp any book which a Liberal, a^ 


we intend 
such, may requires constantly on hand, 
Respectfully, A. K. BUTTS & Ca. 
36 Dey Btreet, New York. 
THE 


SPIRIT OF REFORM. 
COLBY & RICH, 
1% HANOVERA ETREFT, BOPTON, MANS, 
Inaue weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT, 


An exponent of the Spiritnal philosophy of 
the nineteenth ante vu 


‘The above is a first-class, elght-page, fami- 
ly Newspaper, containing YOMTY COLUMNA 
OF tur. € AND INSTRUCTIVE HEADING, 
classed as follows :— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From French 
and German. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES. 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Spirit -mes- 


sages from the de l to their friends in 
earth-life, given through the medinmehip 
of Mrs. J. H. Conant. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS.— From the 
moet talented writers In the world. 


An which features render this journal a 

pular Family Paper, and at the same time 
hie harbinger of a Glurlous Scientific Relig- 
lou. 


Terme ot Subscription im Advances 


Per year .... 
Bix months . 
Three months 


Specimen copies sent free. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
friends of progress and reform, whether in 
material or spiritual matters, to tbe self- 
respecting Et dignified tone, nnd the Ifberal 
porition assumed and maintalned by he Bae 
ner of Light in the past, the sume ing the 
guarantee of future usefulness. ° 


Colby & Rich also pos and offer for 
pale, al the Hanner of Light Bookstore, many 
books and pamphleta vf a spiritual and re- 
formntory nature, 


The complete worki of Andrew Jackson 
Davis; E books by Puts J. W. Falmondn, 
Mra. Emma Harüinge, William Ifowitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D, D. Homo, Prof. W 
Mam Denton, Mies Lizzie Doten, J. M. Pee 
Wes, Mrs. J. 8. Adame, Prof. S. B. Brittan, 
Hudson and Kuma Tattle, Henry €. Wright, 
Warren Chase, Charles 8. Women, Dr. A. 
B. Child, Mrs. Lois Walsbrooker, P. B. Ran- 
dolph, Warren S. Barlow, George Stearns, 
and other» will here be found, 


THE NURSERY. This famous ple- 
1874. torial will maintain its reputation 
and most RIOBLY SLLUSTRATED 

on REN, 
p po Yor’ a annig number, 
JOHN L. BHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


IwwrxssE Scocess or Drrso & Cos New 
COLLECTION OF ORGAN MUSIC, ENTITLED 


“The Organ at Home." 


ICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
1. aa orn over 200 selections of the most 
pular music of the day, well arranged for the 
Parlor or Pipe Organ, Contains everything 
which Is so-called “popular’—melodies of tho 
day, marches, waltzes, voluntaries variation, 
tranacriptions of the bent sacred aira, geras oi 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann, ete. ; In fact, the bast 
of al! music from Beethoven's Adagioa to Straus 
Danuhe Waltz, FIRST edition sold in two weeks 
after publication, and FOURTH now ready. Price 
$25. Woards; 23, Cloth, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITSON & 
00.8 


GEMS Of STRAUSS. 


Which contalus literally the gemy of Strauss“ 
Wallzes, Mazurkaa, cto., 2nd In to-day the most 
pular husie book (p America—over 20,000 co 
Ton having been sold in 10 months. Price $2.50, 

Boards; in Cloth, $3. 


GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


E at Church Mume Book by L. O. Emer- 
Pare i3 R. Palmer bas double lue merit, wud 
Ja Mkely to hare double the sale, of common 
booka by one com f, The works of either 
gentleman have wold by the Hundred Thousaud 
and the STANDARD will continue to be called 
for until every Choir, Singing Class and Conven- 
tion Is supplied. Price $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 


BOSTON. 


Charles H. Dit«on & Con 
711 Broadway, New York, 


Important Scientific Works. 


By Pror. J. CLERK MAXWELL, 
(caddy To-day.) 


A Treatine on Electricity and M 
netiam, By J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A., F. 
R. S. Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Combridge, 2 Vols., 
Bvo. With Mlustrution= 812. 


The Depths of the Sea. An Account of 
the General Results of the Dredging Crulses 
of H. M.S. Lightning ami Porcupine dur- 
ing the Summers of 1858, d and ., By 
Prof. Wyvill Thompson, F. R. S. Medium 


Svo., with nearly 100 exquisite wood-cuts | 8 


and 8 colored maps. 89. 


"It ia impossible to read its fascinating 
pages without feeling awakened within usa 
re to emuls5te the author in hix efforts to 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wo- 
ters, of which inost of us know nothing,"— 
Journal of Applied Chemtstry, 

“Tt is aplendidly illustrated and popularly 
written, with much humor, and the treat- 
ment, like the subject, is aoything but dry; 
it is a volume altogether worthy the Interest 
and importance of its subject."— Popular 
Selenee Monthly. 


“The volume, which forms one of the most 
important contributions of the season to the 
science of physical geography, ta brought out 
in a style of rare typograp ical elegance, and 
is E illustrated with admirable draw- 
ings from Nature, It will fill a choice place 
in the library, both for the interest of its con- 
tents and the benuty of its execution," -N. Y, 
Tribune. 


“Nothing can be more complete than the 
account of the scientific results of these voy- 
, which are fully illustrated by wood-cuts 

of the strange forms of life brought from the 
dark bs of the ocean, by charta of sound- 
ings and elaborate tables of the deep sea 
temperature. The book i» another example 
of that mingling of literary interest with sel- 
entific completeness and value, which is the 
only true form of what la called the popular- 

m of aciense,"— Dat! y News (London). 


Zoological Mythology; Or, The Legenda 
of Animal By ‘Angelo de Quüerhatie, 
Professor of Sanacrit and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Florence. 2 vola. ,8vo., cloth, $3. 

The Scientific Bases of F. » B 
seph John Murphy, red A an aed 

Intelligence," 8v0., cloth, $5. 


Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 
Bense Metaphys with Som 
tert Applications, BY wein 

T 
bor." Bvo.,cloth, $3.50. mim 


New Book by Amedee Gutllemin. 


The Forces of Nature, A Popolar In- 
troduction to the Study of Phys Phe- 
nomena. By AmedeeGulliemin. Tranalat- 
ed from the French by Mra, Norman Lock- 

r, and edited, with Notes and Additions 

y J. Norman Lock er, F. R. S. Imperial 
8vo., with 11 colored plates and 450 wood 
engravings, cloth, $12.50. [Now rendy.] 


“This book Is n luxurious introduction to 
fre study of the physical sciences, M. Guil- 
emin his found an excellent translator in 
Mrs. Norman er, while the editorshi 
of Mr. Norman Loc) yer, with his notes mi 


additions, sre Guarantees not only of selen- 


tifle accura "t of the comple 

l . —. npleteness and 
rrr d he Information." — Daly News 
Add «ss 


ASA K. BUTTS, 36 Di Street, N. T. 


THE INDEXx- 


A GREAT OFFER. 

k , oF 100 Pianos soa — 
Ha eiim makers, including WA' 5 
at extremely low prices for cash, or part 
cash, and balance in smal! monthly gm 
New 7-Octaye firat-class Pianos, modern 
improvements, for cash. O ^, B55 to 
#7. Double-Reed Organs, $100; £-stop, $110; 
B-stop, $125 and upwards, 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MYSTERY OF MATTER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTOU. 

500 pages. la mo. Cloth. $3.50. Postage 30centa. 

Cowrewrs.—I, The Mystery of Matter. IT. The 

12 t ignorance, III. The Antithesta 

oF Fat and 8 it. IV. Tho Essential Nature 
of Religion. V. Christian l'antheism. 


Address 


A. K. BUTTS & CO, 


% DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buechner, Dr, L, Man: in the Past, 
Present, and Future, A Popular Ac- 
connt of the results of recent scientific Re- 
search as regards the Origin, Position, and 
Prospects of the Human Race. Translated 
by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Cloth. 12mo. $3. 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION— WRENOE DO WE 
Come? The Antiquity and Original State 
of the Human Race, and its development 
from a barbarous beginning —WHAT ARE 
We?—Present Position of Man in Nature, 
his developmental history and prod iction 
from the egg cell.—Origin and Genealogy 
of the Homan Race.—WirERE ARE WE Go- 
1NG?—Future of Man and of the Human 
Race.—Gorernment. — Nationalities,—Socl- 
ety. —Capital.—Labor and Laborers, — The 
Family —E\lucation.—Woman. — Marriage. 
—Morals.—Religion.—Philosophy. 


Avpusprx,—Sclentific Evidence, containing 
Notes, Explanations, and additions of the 
text. 


"This work, from its bold premises, and 
sweeping conclusions, will certainly be re- 
ar e as startling, fo its (lefance of re- 
ceived opinions," — Liverpool Albion. 


“Whatever may be one's opinion as to the 
extreme views of the author, no one can read 
his book without mm sasa he is in the pre- 
sence of a man of fine intellect and of wide 
culture,"— Daly Bristol Times. 


“The 5 7 questlons—'Whence do we 
come?’ ‘What are we?’ and ‘Where aro we 
going ?' are discussed by the author, and it js 
not the least of the merits of his work that 
to each of these questious a distinct and in- 
tell Ible, if not wholly convincing, answer 
is given." —Scotaman. 


“The most conspicuous merits of this vol- 
ume are its tersenesa and its freedom from 
unpleasant dogmatism. It states with fair- 
8 the argomenta ween hers! been addaced 
n opposition to those w. au S 
Titustrated Review. pport. 


“This author's views haye all the force and 
lucidity which flow from theentire consisten- 
cy and simplicity,"—Afedíca? Times and Ga- 


“We approve of the effort to introduce into 
our lungunge no fearless and out-spoken and 
henest a labor as that which Dr. Büchner has 
performed, Thé book contains nothing that 
will be new to those who have followed mi- 
nutely — 1 sclence for the past 
ten years, though {t certainty contains, In a 

ithy and masteri: style, everything that bas 

n achieved by the English and forei:n ag- 
vanis In that apace of time; but to the gen- 
eral reader jt offers a mater summary of 
the facts, reflections, and ulilmate conclu- 
sions that have been put forward in regard 
to Man's origin."— Popular Science Review. 


“Dr. Büchner has the gift of e e i- 
tion. His generalities AA put wit prale- 
worthy neatness; his well-aelected examples 
nnd — and just in the right place.” 


“He la eminently jodicial, weighing care- 

eur and fairly I argumenta for nd VERBO, 
vi n M ment 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 
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"ORGANIZE! 


1, We demand that churches and other ecelesimatical 
shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the amplo; nt of chaplains in Co 
gross, in State Legislatures, [n the navy Ami Tntlitia, and (4 
risons, AN. LI other futlons supported b: 
Public enen, bball be discontinued. * d 

$ We demand that all public s riations f. 
zarian educational and charitable Institutions shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and tally that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostens|- 
bly as à text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be probibited, 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

g. We demand that the judicial oath in the court» and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all Jawa directly or indirectly enforc- 
Ing je obaervanco of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“i tian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shal) be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
eqnal rights, and Impartial Iſberty. 


„no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to COE AHKDAY DE any other spe- 
clal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
&d and administered ül. 
whate 
cousistently, untlinchingly, and pro; 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican Institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
tation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 


Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 

irit of tbe United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
eal administration of our political Natum, tbreatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

THEREFORE, We, the undorsigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together agder the following 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ABT. 1,—The name of this Association shall be Taz Lu- 
ERAL Leaovus OF : 

AnT.2,—The object of the Liberal League shall be to sè- 
ractical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 

roughout the country, and especially in —; 

a^ soon a^ five hundred such Libe: Leagues shall 
have been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal ues, to be hereaf- 
ter In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. p 

ART. $,—The means employed In working for these objecta 
hall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
Addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, Acht 


cure 
iam" 


such other means aa are peaceable, orderly, 


and 

ART. 4,—Such measures shall be Vy for raising fonds 
for the League ns shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


ABT. 6 —-Auy person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agras- 


Agr. 6,—The Officers of the & shall be s President, 
& Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 

aA vu to these offices. The President 
and Secretary shall be ex-officio delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

ART. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 

d three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 

meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amen 
mente shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to auch meeting. 


Bo far aa T am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tur Inpex. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
It will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
aa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just "Demanda" muat 
surely, oven if slowly, spread, I hope to make TEE INDEX 
Ameans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
active of every man und every woman who be- 
Uoves in |t, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and ro- 
port promptly the names of their Presidenta and Secre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows, If freedom, justice, and remon are 
right, let their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Boerox, Sept. 1, um FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. 6. " 


ANNA DicktNsox believes that ladies should have the 
right to ride horseback in the most convenient way. 

"Two HUNDRED and odd millions" is the number 
claimed of “faithful subjects throwghout the world“ to 
Pius IX. 

Tux EVANQELICAL ALLIANCE was very liberal, but it 
wasn't liberal enough to recelve the delegation sent to it 
by the Universaliots. 

WE Fino rr reliably recorded that the aggregate of capi- 
tal invested in railroads, in this country, will foot up 
nearly four thousand millions of dollars, 

WE ARE GLAD that Howard University, in Washington, 
haa at least one thorough radical on its educational staff, 
in the person of Prof. F, W. Clarke, late of this city. 

W. C. GANNETT read an essay, full of interest and 
beauty, before the Second Radical Club, Monday evening, 
Oct. 27. The next meeting of the Club will be on the 
evening of Nov. 10, 

Mus, E. D. Curyey, one of the editorial contribators 
to Tux LxpEx, is travelling in the West. She occupied 
a pulpit in Chicago, one Sunday, and, as might be sup- 
posed, preached most acceptably. 

Dn. SrRAUSS, author of the Life of Jesus, suya that he 
has a disease “which the physicians have declared in- 
curable,” and that he is without the hope“ of ever being 
able to resume his literary labors. 

Tur Paresipent every now and then pardons a Ku- 
Klux criminal. Why not? Forgive us our trespaases as 
we forgive those that trespass against us," But thla ap- 
plies to a red man as much as to a white. 

“WE BELIEVE that throagh the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved, "—this, as atated in the closing 
address of Rev. Dr. Woolsey, President of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, is the one plank upon which all Christians 
can unite, 

News FROM Washington hints that we, the people, are 
next year to have the privilege of paying a larger tax for 
our government than we now pay. Well, we shouldn't 
object to paying more, If what we got were better worth 
our money. 


Preaipext Grant has decreed that the 27th day of 
November shall be, this year, the nation’s day for 
“thanksgiving and prayer." His excelleney has occasion 
himself to be thankful for that extra twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. 


Gen. SICKLEs, our minister to Spain, haa had a aword 
presented to him by the Spanish government. Did the 
general, when he received that Toledo blade, remember 
that the Scripture saith, ‘They who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword“? If all the Scripture must be ful- 
filled, let him look out for himself! 


IN mis RECENT Concord address, Mr. Emerson says: 
“lf you sprain your foot, you will presently come to think 
that Nature has sprained hers, everything begins to look 
so slow and inaccessible: and when you sprain your mind 
by gloomy reflections on your evils and vexations, you 
come to have a bad opinion of life,” 


‘Tomas Hortis, who was an Englishman, but a nots- 
ble benefactor to Harvard College, has ny monument over 


his grave. “When he died," says M. D. Conway, ‘ha 
required, in bis will, that his body should be quietly 
buried ten feet below the surface in one of his green fields, 
and the spot ploughed over and sowed with grain,” 


Mz. Joas Fiske saya: What matters it whether we 
are pleased with the notion of à monkey ancestry or not? 
The end of scientific research is the discovery of truth, 
and not the satiafaction of our whims or fancies, A acl- 
entific inquirer has no business to bave preferences.” 
That hits the nall on the head, and is as applicable to re- 
ligious inquirers and thinkers as to scientific. 


Tux Pore and Emperor William have recently had an 
interesting correspondence about their mutual little difi- 
culty. The pope says he thinks the emperor doesn't 
mean to do wrong, and the emperor says he thinks the 
pope will do right now that he is “told of the truth.” In 
the meantime, the German State and the Romish Church 
still stand in hostile attitude towards each other, 


""MinACLES" persiat in recurring. A Methodist wom- 
an, in New Hampshire, who had been sick for a long 
time, lately beheld er Savior" enter her room, who 
“breathed upon her and vanished.” She immediately 
got well. Is she absolutely sure that the “appearance” 
which she saw was her Savior;" and why doesn't thi 
same "Savior" go about cuning every sick person? It ls 
hardly fair in him to be so partial. 


Miss Frances PowxR Conan recently preached in 
the pulpit of one of the Unitarian missions in London— 
her first appearance in the clerical capacity. Miss Cobbe 
was an intimate friend and warm admirer of Theodore 
Parker; her theological position is extra-Chriatian, being 
that of simple theiam. Mr. Conway says she waa le- 
tened to with interest," bnt he thinks that she doea better 
as à writer than she will do as & preacher. 


THE BRogkrLYw Eagle says that in 1815, when the 
Unitarian denomination took its name, the liberai 
churches in Boston numbered one more than the Evan- 
gelical; but, in 1878, the latter are nearly three times as 
many as the former," There was a time when thia atate- 
ment would have caused us some chagrin; but now we 
recognize in it the fitness of things. Unitarianiam la no 
longer consistent with Itself, no longer faithful to ita first 
principles; therefore It is not increasing but diminlahing. 


Tux Popular Science Monthly aaya that, oven as ap- 
pliances to Intellectual culture, books are greatly over- 
estimated," What books to read and what not it re- 
quires rare judgment to know. One ought not to read 
voraciously any more than to eat so; the mind can be- 
come dyspeptic as well as the body. A good general rule 
in reading ls to select those books produced only by the 
master minds,—euch na stand the test of time, and, 
though old, are ever new. But with al] the aid of the 
very beat books, no one can become wise who does not 
studiously learn by observation of life and Nature. 


Rey. ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL read & paper 
on Woman's Office Outside of the House" before the re- 
cent Women's Congress in New York, which would seem 
to have been both sensible and able. She pleaded for 
less drudgery for women, and more culture,—especiall y 
for that large class of housekeeping women. She said: 
“There must be a reconstruction in woman's household 
duties. Every housewife should find no leas than three 
hours each day that she can call her own. Let the hua- 
band help his wife; many hands maka light work, and 
the heart will be lighted proportionally.” Husbands will 
please take notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 


Tas Orrsopoxy of Rev. Mr. Murray's horseology 
seems to be well nigh ea much questioned as that of his 
theology. Ho ia quoted as having said, in his lately pub- 
lished book on The Perfect Horse, that à horse with a 
flat forehead will be a surly, ugly beast; bnt a writer in 
the Boston Globe says that "that is exactly opposite to 
my belief and experience," All the baulky vicious horses 
which he has ever seen, he saya, "had full round tore- 
heads, and an experienced and esgacioua horseman at my 
elbow exactly agrees with me," We suppose that the per- 
fect horse has no more been found than the perfoct man. 
Whether, when he comes, he will have a flat head or x 
round one, remains to be seen; but the perfect man will 
probably have bis head level. 
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The Ecclesiastical Foes of Rational Faith. 


AN ESSAY 
READ AT THE CONVENTION OF THE 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
In New York, Oct. 15, 1873. 


BY WM. J. POTTER, 
eligion, in its historical career, has had many and 
bitter foes. It has had to meet the spirit of denial 
and scepticism, It hss been tormented by the hosts 
of infidelity. It has contended against the cold eritl- 
ciems of philosophy. It has been compelled to make 
war upon the material and animal propensities of 
mankind,—or, in the old Evangelical phrase, fight 
the world, the flesh, and the devil.“ Ic has had toen- 
counter every form of malevolence, wrong, wicked- 
nesa, sin, and misery with which the human race hag 
been burdened. And yet, notwithstanding this pict- 
ure of conflict with its natural enemies beyond its 
own lines, religion has had no enemies more hostile, 
more bitter, more pestes in their antagonism, than 
the foes which it found in its own citadel—the 
Church. Its bardest foes, after all, have been “‘they 
of its own household :" as witnes# the bloody persecu- 
tions which mark but too clearly the trail of advanc- 
pr truth in religious history,—the murder of Nether- 
anders by Philip, of Spain, the massacre of Hugue- 
nots in Paris, the reciprocal slaughter of contending 
factions In earlier Christian history as one or the oth- 
er had the temporal power, the imprisonment and 
hanging of religious dissenters In later times by those 
who bad once been dissenters themselves, the lon 
and bonored roll of martyrs to their faith put to des! 
by the bigoted devotees of a different faith; or out- 
side of Chrietendom, the fierce contests for power be- 
tween the crescent and the cross, the cruel expulsion 
of Buddhism by the earlier religion of India, the wars 
—with carnal weapons and with every form of cruelty, 
carnage, and misery—of faith against faith, which 
have everywhere blotted the pages of history. These 
are.wltnesses that show unimpeachably that religion 
has bad no severer foes than the enemles in its own 
household. 'The Church itself, though the self-insti- 
tuted guardian of religion, has always been more or 
less in conflict with the religious spirit which It was 
meant to protect and defend. 

Surprising, however, as the fact may seem that re- 
ligion should have thus found some of its greatest en- 
emies within its own domain, yet we have not to look 
far for the cause, Religious institutions, which in 
thelr sggregate of organization and power we call the 
Church, are n the result of religious beliefs 
and feelings that had their origin in a past epoch, 
They are the deposit of an inspiration, or sentiment, 
that has been, and are necessarily shaped by the men- 
tal and moral intelligence within which that inspira- 
tion had its limiting conditions. They were moulded 
by the exigencies, falth, thought, emotions of an era 
necessarily gone by; otherwise there would bave 
been no opportunity for them to have grown and 
hardened into theconsistency of Institutions. Hence 
naturally, religious institutions, or the Church, will 
always strive to conserve the beliefs and feelings of 
this past era out of which they came. On traditions 
they stand, and to traditions they will cling. 

But religion, on the other hand, bas its source, not 
In traditione, but in the present vitality of the human 
soul itself. Religion must necessarily have a present 
life, a present power, It springs from a source that 
ls always teeming with the germs of fresh productions. 
Whatever affiliations it may have with the it 
moust have affiliations also with the new snowed e 
and the new forms of human activity that mark the 
present era. Instead of permitting itself to be shaped 
wholly by the limiting exigencies of a past epoch, it 
will itself demand a sha ing influence over the insti- 
tutions that are to be. So far from submitting to the 
dominion of past beliefs and faiths, it claims to be 
their creator. And since it is the vitalizing spirit of 
all religious history, before it institutions, churches, 
forms of faith, creeds, sacraments, worships, are all 
fluid, to be moulded, under the progressive conditions 
of new thought and intelligence, to the spiritual exi- 
gencies of every new era, 

This civil conflict, therefore, of religion with foes In 
its domain is always the conflict between the opening 
and widening religious faith which at any present 
time existe—opening and widening under the im 
es conditions of human intelligence—and the re- 

igious faith that took shape and form under the nar- 
rower conditions of a dary? Intelligence, In a word, it 
is a conflict between the Church that has been and the 
Church that is to be. It is not, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed, a conflict between falth and reason, or be- 
tween religion und science, but it is the more'enlight- 
ened reason of any present era battling against the 
less developed reason of the past; itis religion in the 
light of science against the religion when there was 
little or no science; it is to-day’s thought against 
yesterday's thought; or, since there ia no faith which 
is not in some way connected with and dependent 
upon thought, it is the larger faith of one generation 
contending against the narrower faith of a preceding 
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ut in such a conflict it would seem as if the 
strength would all be on the side of the new thought, 
the new reason, the new faith; and, if this be the 
nature of it, how, it may be asked, can there be such 
vigor and persistency in thestruggle? Would not the 
less enlightened reason of — have to yield at 
— to the more enlightened reason of to-day? Can 

t century's thought stand up in battle against this 
century 3? Ora narrower falth hold the field against. 
a broader? Looking nt the strength of the contest- 
ants alone, we should have to answer, "Impossible; 


there can be no contest." And, ultimately, it is true 
that the greater strength always lies with the new 
thought, the larger reason, the larger faith; and in 
the end the victory must be there. But then it is to 
be remembered that the old thought and faith alwaya 
have the advantage of possession, They hold the 
field which Ia to be won. They have the ceat of gov- 
ernment, Den all the offices, they are the accepted 
authority In the spiritual realm. They bave the pres- 
tige of antiquity and of being the regular rulers. All 
the mechanism of spiritual government, the organiza- 
tion, forces, treasury, material of war, are theirs, 
And from all this they derive an immense advantage, 
and enter the contest with resources that are ample 
for maintaining a long &nd vigorous etruggle, and even 
for winning temporary victories, The new thought 
and new faith, on the other hand, are always in the 
attitude of reformers and revolutfoniste. They have 
no resources except of their own extemporaneoun pro- 
vision; and their strength lies solely in their own 
genuineness, and in the moral earnestness which ani- 
mates the hearts of their devotees,— in these, and in 
the law, grounded in the natural order of human de- 
velopment, that genuine revolutions, however resisted 
and retarded, never go backward, Hence, as we have 
ree this contest bas been persistent, bitter, and often 
oody. 

Tees bitter, and certainly much less bloody in our 
age, yet the contest still goes on. The form of it may 
have changed, yet it ls an “irrepressible conflict," — 
since it is a conflict between some narrow thought of 
yesterday, which is organized, and to-day’s larger 
thought, which is free, The Church still harbors and 
supporte some of the direst foes which religion has to 
meet. 

For what is religion in ita essence? Is it not the 
earnest devotion, in purpose, thougbt, deed, of each 
individual soul to the highest and best that is revealed 
to that soul? To the highest and best, eretching off 
to unseen heights, and connecting itself somewhere 
to u purpose and plan that are of infinite compreben- 
sion, and aim at universal good? And though such 
devotion as this finds enemies enough in the world,— 
finds them, as we might naturally expect, In the tem 
tations of appetite, and in all the allurements of self- 
ish ambitlon, avarice, and low, materSal living which 
are continually dragging buman beings down from 
the goal of their purest aepírations and best endeav- 
ora,—yet it finds abundant enemies also, where at 
first view we should not expect to find them, In the 
limits of the Churchitself. It finds them in that re- 
pression of thought which the eccleslastical authori- 
ties are summoned to exercise, unless the thought 
shall agree with established dogmas. It finds them 
in the ecclesiastical decrial of resson as a usurper 
against the alleged authority of what ia termed reve- 
lation,—as if reason were not a manifestation of the 
creative spirit «s much as any revelation could be, or 
were not the e possible agency through which infi- 
nite thought could be revealed to the finite. It finds 
them in the upholding of certain doctrines and rites 
aa of supreme importance, and acceptance of them aa 
a saving act for the soul, though reason may pro- 
nounce them irrational, and science condemn them aa 
the surviving superstitions of a past epoch, It finde 
them in the fruitless contesta of sect with sect over 
dogmas and ceremonies that seem alike unreasonable 
and of smell significance, while the interests of hu- 
man welfare are neglected, and mankind are suffering 
untold calamities from social wrong and degradation. 
It finda them, in a word, in the persistent opposition 
of organized religion to any change, —in the conse- 

uent opposition of the Church, in the main, to free 
ought, to social reform, to any efforts for the ele- 
vation and progress of man, unless those efforts shall 
in some way hinge on her own epecific dogmas of sal- 
vation, Religion is deyotion to the seeking and prac- 
tising of the highest truth,—truth in science, truth in 
morals, truth in society, truths of character; and 
truth in its revelation must necesearily be progreseive 
to the finite mind. Yet religion finds the Church, the 
instituted guardian of its interests, so intent on con- 
serving past discovery in the realm of moral and 
1 truth, that it shuts its doors against the truth 
at is coming to earnest minds and hearts to-day. 


And these ecclesiastical foes to iational, prcgreesive 
and practical religion may be readily and convenient- 
ly classified. First, there ja the spirit of dcgmatism ; 
next, as growing directly out of dogmatism, the epirit 
of sectarianiem; and third, superstition, A few words 
on the still prevailing power of each. 

I. The spirit of dogmatism,—what is it? How 
shall we define it? It is the spirit that makes belief 
of more importance than character. More than 
this, it ia the epirit that regarda belief in certain ec- 
cleslasticu]ly authorized dogmas—or what is called 
sound belief—as having a saving efficacy to the soul 
of the believer, the absence of such belief as a peril to 
the soul to be by all means shunned. When very 
strong, this spirit not only limite religions fellowship, 
but even social fellowship, and fellowship for humani- 
tarian and philanthropic objects, by the barriers of a 
doctrinal confession. It is the apirit that says, Be- 
Meve this like me, and you are saved; disbelieve it, 
and you are damned. It is the spirit that says, What 
my church believes is orthodox, true, genuine; what 
yours believes is false and leads to perdition: what 
my church teaches is a direct revelation from God, 
for through it runs the line of communication with 
him; what yours teaches is the product of carnal rea- 
son and the ben xe of Satanic power. 

Now thie spirit, it must be admitted, has become 
very much mollified in these latter days. It does not 
exhibit itself in such fierceness and cruelty of antago- 
nism as once it did. Yet it is the same spirit from 
which have sprang all the bitter persecutions that 
have dishonored e Church,—the spirit which once 
said, “This man docs not believe as I do, and 1 must 
therefore make him believe by forre, so as either to 
saye his soul; or, if that be impossible, to save other 
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souls by the warning of his suferi 
It may have dropped some of ite old 
etili exists, and finds'many ways for exervisin 
er. Practically, it is the Pharisaical I. am. bo 
thou" spirit which attaches itself to certain irae 
cal systems, Essentially, it ís a form of spiritu dt 
conceit, arrogantly claiming an access 10 Di ine 
knowledge which it assumes is denied to people bol 
ing different beliefs, Philosophically stated it * 
attempt to urge the acceptance of a propositis n 
by showing the reasons on which it may d iu 
by the sheer force of authority,—either the autho : 
of one's own individual aséerticn, or the anthorit 1 
ecclesiastical decrees and power. in enforein s 
ower, it has given up the thumb-screw, the rack, he 
ungeon and stake: but it still haunts all the ways and 
by-ways of the Church, appealing to motives wbich, in 
the mace of men, ure hardly lees potent than wae th 
fear of these tortures. It appeals to le's fe x 
concerning the future life, to the prudent ering thee 
would be on the safe side, rather then to the man} 
sentiment of being on the side of truth whatever 7 
pens, It operates upon the natural centiment of te 
moree for wrong-doing, and lashes it into a morbid 
activity. It dexterously weaves ín its demands 
among the most sacred associations and tender mem. 
orles of pious soula, and threatens (hem with the loss 
of all, if its demands are not ccmplied with, lt 
threatens, moreover, loss of reputation, of position 
and influence, of ecclesiastical honor and advance. 
ment,—aye, even the loss of businers snd the meany 
of daily bread, if its requisitions are not conceded, 
Formerly, the epirit of dogmatitm did its fiercest work 
oy the — — and the sword. Now, when bitt 
it accomplishes lia objects by the mesner meth 
which we may call ecclesiastical black-mailing, 


But let me bring some facts to chow that the spiri 
of dogmatirm still exists, and is active. A youn 
man in the West has just been practically ostracis 
from the Orthodox ministry and accepted a position 
as preacher to a Unitarian society, because, as be 
says, "The Unitarian church is the only one I know 
of in which the fundamental idea and principle of 
Protestantism is not practically denied, In other 
words, it is the only church in which the right of 
vate jud ment and freedcm of thought and speech is 

ermitted." His ability, his moral character, bis re 
igious zeal and earnestners, have not been questicned, 
But he was forced to the step, evidently because he 
could not retain Orthodox fellowrhip except by sup- 
pressing his honest convictions. But will be find 
that perfect freedom, as be now thinks, among Uni 
teriann? I trust so, and, locally, perhaps, be will 
But it is only a year ago that a young minister, of fine 
character and aspiratione, a good preacher and a 
faithful worker among his people, was deprived of a 
Unitarian pulpit, for only going a little farther in the 
utterance of liberal ye than has now gone bis 
Orthodox brother in the West; and thie, too, was the 
pulpit that was founded by Priestley in Penneylyanis, 
where that famous philosopher and theologian, esez| 
ing from the religious persecutions of bis native Jand, 
hoped to establish a church that should be on asylum 
of religious liberty. Nor is this an exceptional in- 
stance emong Unitarians.! A gentleman, now on this 
platform, could tell you of a contest which be bad 
with Unitarian dogmatists a few years ago in New 
Hampshire And another, who it was hoped would 
be here as one of our speakers, might tell a story of 
Univerealist dogmatism, as it exhibited itself ecme 
half dozen years ago in Boston, in its treatment of 
him for joining the Free Religious movement. This 
spirit of dogmatiem, therefore, is not the exclusive 

oskeesion of any one sect. We find exbibitions of it 
n the so-called liberal secta, though we tnd it, of 
course, oftener and stronger in the secte that are 
older, and possess more of ecclesinstical authority, and 
professedly lay more stress upon doctrinal distine- 
tions. A curious and rather ludiercus illuetraticn of 
it has lately been furnithed by the chaplain of the 
State’s Prison at Charlestown, who ie so jealous for 
the orthodoxy of the convicts who make bis pare 
that he takes away from them Unitarian books ani 
tracts, which a philanthropic lady had left with them. 
He finally, however, yielded, so far as to allow James 
Freeman Clarke's Truths and Errors of Ortho A 
book which he said was “enough to unsettle uuf 
mind to be read by one of the wortt of the convicts, 
a prisoner for life, because it wae not of much ye 
quence what he read. Now this chaplain ts ee 
n good man, and may have some excellent qua MA 
tions for his office, He is, it is to be presume. 
philanthropist. Yet he is so much under the con — 
of the spirit of dagmatiem that he forgets the - 
mon courtesies that nre due from one philanthref 
to another, and IK also, as the editor uf, a pe 
ious newspaper well puts it, that “even con "m : 
some rights which a chaplain is bound to respee i 
that, as an officer of the State, with à erg m 
comes from taxing all the people of the State, iw 
no just nor legal right to confine the religious —— 
tion of the inmates of the prison within 2 te 
the prison limits—of his own theology. cen Bul al 
lieve, is a specimen of Methodist dogmatism a ibe 
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influence in thelr special spheres of Inbor, It would 
not be right to charge them all with moral cowardice 
(though it la to be feared there is too much of this), 
for they may not think it worth while togive up a 
life-career, in which they may accomplish much pub- 
lic good, for the sake of an hour's expression of their 
opinions on religious themes, so long sa they have nota 
special mission for the propagation of these opinions. 

ut the fact that they do abstain from this expression 
of their religious views, because they see it will be at 
the cost of their public usefulness 1n their chosen ca- 
reers, tells volumes against the character and power of 
the ecclesiastical dogmatism that still rules ín Chris- 
tendom. That learned, cultivated, philanthropic, and 
noble men should thus be silenced in respect to the ut- 
terance of their religious viows, or else be compelled 
to vacate their places of genera! public usefulness, is 
proof that even In this country there prevails n apirit- 
ual despotiom, the machinery of which, though leas 
external and material than formerly, Is still potent to 
accomplish its ends. atiam is simply despotiam 
in religion; and it prevails wherever effort is made to 
malntaln or to extend religious beliefs by any other 
processes or appeals than by ents addressed to 
reason. This is the essence of dogmatism. And the 
practical bane of it is, that it reckons ecclesiastical 
conformity of belief as of more importance than 
sound thinking or true living. 

II. Turn now to sectariantam, a kindred evil. 
Sectarianism, indeed, is only one of the phases of 
dogmatism. Sectarianlam is dogmatism organized ; 
dogmatism in its working-dress. Dogmatism is the 
root from which the sectarian feeling springs. We 
can hardly concelve that there would be seats In relig- 
ion, did not men think that certain religious bellefs 
are all-important, and that ít (s necessary to convert 
all mankind to the acceptance of them. Did people 
simply wish to come — for spiritual Ineſtament 
and elevation, for moral culture, and for doing phil- 
anthropic work, sects could not flourish, It is when 
these moral, spiritual, and philanthropic —— are 
subordinated to, or are regarded as involved in, belief 
in some theological dogma that the sectarian spirit 
arises. Then the main object of religious association 
is not moral, spiritual, philanthropic, but doctrinal, 
and all those who believe in the doctrine must be or- 
ques to work n to defend and propagate it. 

s a sect is lt x First, a doctrine,—and a 
doctrine conceived as all-important, and necessary to 
be belleved by all men,—snd then the sect as the 
guardian of the doctrine, The guardian becomes, 
therefore, as important as the doctrine, and the asso- 
ciated believers give themselves, heart and soul, to 
building up the guardinn-sect. They have no philan- 
hey look at hu- 


thropic interests apart from that. 
— only through the eyes of sect. They see na 
hope for mankind save in that little section of the re- 


lions world where their congregation worships. 
ey endeavor to shape the force« of education and 
learning so as to hold them to their own ecclesiastical 
uses. o grist by, from whatever source it 
pus, that they do not endeavor to turn it to thelr 
mil. 

But, it may be said, the fact of the exlstence of 
sects, whether of the great sects that divide the faith 
of the world, or of the smaller sects into which the 
religiona divide, is not wholly an evil fact. And this 
is true. Secta, like rellglons, grow out of certain nat- 
oral causes, and are adapted to certain natural, histor- 
ic exigencies, Moreover, they indicate a certain 
mental activity, and mark, by the order of their de- 
velopment, pretty ncurately the line of the p 
of thought In religion, And if this were all, there 
were little or no evil to complain of. But a distinc- 
tion has to be made between what we may call sect, 
and sectariantam. A sect may be a very harmless— 
nay, a very necessary, thing. When it comes as an 
organized band of protesters nst some harmful 
dogma, or superstition, or, still better, as a band of 

ers of some new spiritual truth, and of workers 
for humane ends on some higher and broader plat- 
form than the old Church has allowed, then a sect 
may do s very useful and noble service. But auch à 
movement, if true to its own impelling spirit, can 
hardly fall into sectarianism. A religious organiza- 
tion omes sectarian only when it endeavors to 
draw a line in respect to theological opinion, so as to 
exclude somebody, or some thought, from ita fellow- 
ship. Then, It assumes that some doctrine haa been 
found that is better than the spirit of truth-seeking, 
and it seta itself to propagate that doctrine, and to 
build itself up for that purpose rather than for the 
broader purpose of human welfare, And this is the 


Spirit and the evil of sectarianism ; itis the putting | 


of denominational views and objects before the inter- 
ests of truth and humanity,—the putting of a belief 
which has the little stamp of some church upon it 
before the broad truth which carries upon it the free 
stamp of rational thought—the ouly authentic seal of 
Infinite intelligence to the finite. j - 
And who can honestly say that this evil of sectari- 
anism does not still largely prevail, in Christendom 
and elsewhere? Modified and mollifled from what it 
once was, there is still but too abundant evidence of 
its existence, Such movements as that represented 
in the Evangelical Alliance are pointed out as proof 
that the sectarian spirit is decaying. And among the 
denominations represented in that Alliance, in their 
relations to each other, this may have some truth. 
But then these denominations hold, substantially, the 
Same theological system of belief,—the Protestant 
Evangelical Interpretation of Christianity. And one 
vf the avowed objecta of their union ís to defend 
their common Protestant view of Christianity against 
the power of the Roman Catholic church on the one 
hand, and thelr common Evangelical view of it 
Agalnst the Inroads of Rationalism on the other. In 
other words, the signs are that they have come to- 
gether for self-defence, and perhaps, also, for a 
More effective, offensive warfare, rather than that the 
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sectarian spirit has died out among them. Towards 
the world outside of their lines they are as sectarian 
as ever. So also of the smaller and more loca] exhi- 
bitlona of fellowship among these same sects. They 
seem, to be rather an alliance for a stronger common 
defence of the dogmas on which they all stand, than. 
An ascent to an unsectarian platform. What is more 
sectarian in their general management and spirit 
than the Young Men's Christian Associations in this 
country, the constitutions of which make a caste of 
membership, by admitting as "active" membere—that 
is, members who are permitted to have anything to 
do with the election of officers and management 
of business—only such as are of Evangelical doc- 
trine? And how much this sectarian spirit minglea 
with benevolent enterprises everywhere, and inter- 
feres with their successful working, the lover of hu- 
manity knows but too well. 

People who believe in the pame objects of charity 
are kept. 1 and weak because of sectarian differ- 
ences and jealousies, when they might be so strong in 
good works, if they would only stand together. 

The sects do, it must be allowed, as sects, no incon- 
aiderable amount of charitable work, But the draw- 
back to such charity is that there is always danger of 
its being subordinated to some ecclesiastical purpose. 
The Roman Catholic church does not instituta its 
many charities so much for the sake of the welfare of 
those who are to be helped, as for the sake of the 
Lord; and this “for the sake of the Lord” is too apt 
to mean for the sake of a certain dogma about the 
Lord, or for the sake of a church where he is su 

to be best served. When any a Is esta 

ished by a sect, and its management, put designedly 
and exclusively into the hands of a sect, it is almost 
inevitable that it should be so conducted as to pro- 
mote the ſuterests of a sect. And this end, though it 
may not be avowed, is yet doubtless the real Inten- 
tion; else, why the carefulness to keep the manage- 
ment in the bands of the sect? 

Now, if the benevolent sentiment which Js thus 
harnessed to sectarian objects indirectly, and if the 
zeal for human welfare, the moral earnestness, the 
consecration of purpose, the leaming, the talent, the 
property, which are now spent directly on promoting 
sectarian dogmas and sectarian interests, could be 
emancipated from these uses, and put to service in 
some rational, broad, well-considered way, in harmo- 
ny with the enlightened methods of the nineteenth 
century, for the improvement of human society, 
what a power would be wielded for the good of man- 
kind! en the churches forsake their sectarian 
atrifes, their disputes about dogma, and ritual, and 
tradition, and band their forces together for the aim- 
ple promotion of truth and righteousness, then the 
great problems of social misery and crime, which now 
perplex and darken society, wil! be more than half 
solved. Then we shall have n church In which sci- 
ence and philanthropy can joln hands with faith, not 
so much to point men away from their ills and sor- 
rows to a future heaven, us to help make for them a 
heaven here and now on earth. 


III. But there is another foe, also within the limita 
of the Church itself, with which rational religion has 
to contend,—»superstiton. This is a more eubtle ene- 
my, quite as common, but not so easy to define. It 
has its source close by the primal fountain of religion 
itself, For religion, dealing with those relations that 
connect the finite intelligence with things that are in- 
finite and beyond comprehension, necessarily shades 
off from solid and palpable truths to the region of 
mysterles. Hence, it is safe to say, that there has 
never been a religion which did not have Its supersti- 
tions; and not only have them, but cherish and de- 
feud them an among its valuable traditions; nor is it 
always easy to distinguish the real faith from the su- 

rstition. Verbally, we may define superstition ss 

faith resting on no solid basis, either of Intuition or 
experience; it is faith up In the alr,—faith that runs 
into fancy, into mere imagination, and chimera. It 
is the spirit of excessive credulity in religion. Rellg- 
ion has bad to contend in its career with the spirit 
that believes too little, the spirit of denial and scepti- 
cism; but it has also had to contend with the spirit 
that believes too much,—which is superstition. And 
this foe within its own borders has done it quite as 
much harm as the more open foe of Infidelity without. 
It Is because religion has been compromised by the 
prevalence of superstitious bellefs and practices in the 
churches, that It has now fallen to such an extent out 
of harmony with the enlightened mind of the age. 
While ecclesiastical authorities have been nursing the 
superstitions, under the delusion that they were a 
rotection of faith, these superstitions have really 
— sucking the life out of faith, so far as the 
churches are concerned, since genuine faith must ul- 
ways be in vital union with some y thought. 
And hence a rational faith, which must of necessity 
adjust itself continually to the demanda of new 
thought, finds itself continually in conflict with this 
disposition of the Church to let superstitions alone, 
aud even to cherish and defend them. 

And we have no need to look far to find the proofs 
that superstition is still a present power in the Church, 
The Roman Catholic church, Itself a mass of supersti- 
tions from foundation to top, has just giyen, in the 
pilgrimage to the French shrine of St. Marie Ala- 
coque, to the world a new illustration ofthe ease with 
which the devotees of that church will respond to any 
demand upon thelr credulity; and the American Cath- 
olle Review, in an article encouraging Americans to 
organize a similar pilgrimage, frankly sa all the 
minor details of the plan are easy of set ement za 
soon as it ls evident that a sufficient number '*will 
join in showing to the world, what we are all, on this 
side of the Atlantic, ao well aware of, that American 
Catholics are just as superstitions and just as medi- 
mval as their European brethren, and no more 80. 
But Protestants, though they may not so frankly 
avow it, have their superstitions too, and cannot 
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throw many stones at the Catholica on this point A 
few months ago, at the time of heavy rains in England, 
ae yer was prepared for the use of the clergy 
of the Established Church, petitioning the Almighty 
for a cessation of the foods. The prayers were be- 
gun, or were about to begin, when some farmers, 
alarmed for their future prosperity, petitioned tha 
authorities of the Church thatthe prayers might cense 
and the rains go on, because, though the rain had 
been abundant, it had not yet sufficiently drenched 
the soil so aa to reach all the spriñga and make up for 
the severe drought of previous years. The farmers, 
in this case, had the advantage of the clergy in their 
better 8 the actual earthly conditions 
of the problem; but both alike appear to have believed 
that the prayers, If offered, would be potent to change 
the natural laws of the universe, In Boston there ix 
a hospital, under Protestant Evangelical auaplces, the 
managers of which affirm that it is supported wholly 
by prayer to God, never by appeals for ald from man. 
And how many people there are who would reject 
such a belief as this as a superstition not to be crei- 
ited for a moment, who yet like to think that Nature'4 
laws pay sometimes be turned aside, either by their 
solicitation or by some special favor of the Almighty, 
B0 a8 to bring exemption to themselves or their house- 
holds from some threatening peril by accident or 
disease! Then there are the superstitions concerning 
the Bible, and Sunday, and so-called sacred edifices, 
often preventing the best human use of them all, be- 
cause it ia thought they are In some way the Lord's, 
aa other books and days and houses are not. And 
must we not be. to call a superstition that central 
and still powerful doctrine of Evangelical faith, by 
which it ls believed that a man's sin to-day is washed 
away by the blood of a holy man who died in Judes 
near two thousand years ago? In the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance the other day, a converted Brah- 
min from India sald that he was first turned toward 
Christianity by his reason beginning to question the 
positing of many of the legends and traditions he 
ad accepted for truth; and then he went on to laud 
the Bible and its plan of salvation by Calvary as the 
one authentic revelation of God in which he now Im- 
plicitly trusted. I could not help asking, as I read hin 
h, how his reason should not equallv question 
the stories of the sun standing still, of a man ascend- 
ing in a fiery chariot to heaven, of water turned to 
wine, and the dead raised miraculously to life, which 
make a part of his present accepted Revelation. He 
had thrown off one superstition, and made some ad- 
vance, but clearly had not risen above all superstition 
by coming out of Brahmirfism into Christianity. And 
10 It is with all religious faith that does not keep the 
full companionship of reason. The faith that fastens 
yesterday's crude knowledge on its sleeve will inevi- 
tably find superstition clinging to ita skirts to-morrow. 
It la ouy by keeping pace with advancing thought 
that faith can keep itself clean from superstition. 
Superstition—to use a rather homely comparison—is 
faith's cast-off skin. Many people pick up the akin, 
and ine to think that they have the faith, forget- 
ting that the sloughed garment — indicates that a 
new spring has come, and that the life has passed on 
in fresher form. 

We see, then, what formidable opposition rational 
religion has to meet In the limita of the Church itself. 
In treating such a tople it has been necessary, of 
course, to k chiefly in the line of criticlam and 
negation. It will fall to others, before these meetings 
close, to show more of the positive and constructive 
side of the Free Religious movement. For they great- 
ly mistake who suppose that thie Free Religious 
movement is only denial and destruction. Itdostroys 
and it constructs; and it only destroys that it may 
construct. And so important do I deem it that we 
should bear this other side In mind that I am loth 
to conclude without briefly indicating how even this 
topic comes to its natural terminus, not in negations, 
but in the moet positive assertion of a constructive 
power. For what, in human 2 las been more 
constructive than religion? And what, agaln, in hu- 
man history, and in human society to-day, ls more 
constructive than rational thought or reason? Will 
they be less constructive when put together? And 
this, the putting of religion and reason together, is 
the polnt I have aimed at in this address; and it la 
the point towards which the Free Keligious movement 
aims, Those who are engaged in this movement, 
looking behind and around them, find indeed much 
to criticise and oppose but looking witbin and before 
them, they hardly know what the words, destruction 
and negation mean; and if thelr work enda without 
bringing into themselves, and into human society, a 
positively constructive force, they will greatly miss 
thelr goal. They profess to hold a form of faith 
which does not harbor these intestine foes of which I 
have spoken; a faith that Is open on all sides to rea- 
son,—that does not fear but courts the advance of 
science,—that ls ready to join hands for the promn- 
tion of truth and right with all earnest souls of what- 
ever creed or race: n faith that cares for no dogma so 
much as it cares for personal integrity of character, 
for no book or tradition so much as for true thought, 
for no church so much as for humanity; a faith that 
expects no boon of salvation other than that which ia 
found In the wholesomeness of a pure heart and a 
good life. They, then, of all men, are under obliga- 
tion to show their faith by thelr works. They profeas 
to have no other dependence than right ah in m 
living and those eternal laws of beneficence by which 
Lem living brings felicity sa it» natural product. 

ey must see to it, then, that they set thelr own 
lives, and, so far aa depends on them, the life of so- 
ciety, into line with these laws, The faith of others 
may be allowed to — of human righteousness as 
“fithy rags;" but they must clothe themselves with 
that righteousness as the only garment that. will admit 
them to heaven, Others may logk for a heaven pur- 
chased for thera through the toil and sacrifice of an- 
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other being; they can look for no heaven, hereorhere- | sequently spent on a supper at Florence’s. They AN EXPLANATION, 


after, save that which they themselves create through 
the pure purposes of their own hearts and the resolute 
uprightness of their own deeds, and the aid of that 
Power—call it Person or call it Force—which works 
in and through all genuine human work. 


————— M 
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Washington.) . 


PAUL GOWER. 


A BATIONALISTIC STORY 
or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


IN WHICH PAUL GOWER AND RICHARD BABIN AMUSE 
TREMBELVEB, I 


Having provided both Paul and bis friend with em- 
ployment—which, if not of a very high order, yet 
served as a stepping-stone to better work—1 shall pass 
over some months of their existence with no more 
detail than their every-day character seems to de- 
mand. It must be an bre gener: career, nowadays, 
which bas pot its intervals of routine and monotony: 
Gil Blas in the nineteenth century would be next to 
an impossibility; and our friends’ lives were often- 
times as commonplace as those of other people: 
though, indeed, their labors on the Porcupine neces- 
sarily involved a certain amount of amusement and 
novelty to themselves, if not to the public. But any- 
thing pursued as a business ]nevitably partakes of the 
nature of work; and fun-makers by profession are 
generally rather more serious individuals than the rest 
of the community, 

Tt was, however, by no means an unpleasant life 
that the two young men began to lead in New York 
City. We may be sure that their devotion to pen and 
pencil was not of such an engrossing nature as to pre- 
vent them from availing themselves of the many — 
portunitles for improving thelr acquaintance wit 
men and things in that metropolis. If they worked 
hard—as, to do them justice, they sometimes did— 
A: knew how to play, aleo. Sabin's capacity for 
social enjoyment has already been mentioned; while 
Paul owed himself euch an amount of arrears in 
pleasure and self-assertion that, with the means at 
command and nobody to check him, the wonder per- 
haps was that he did not turn ont s mke and a repro- 
bate. With a youth of less thoughtful and sensitive 
disposition, th.s had been a very natural transforma- 
tion; but though his appetite for amusement occa- 
sionally led him into queer places, and very promis- 
cuous company, it never was rank enough to batten 
upon garbage, and seldom brought worse cause for 
repentance than could be relieved with soda-water. 
Very likely he might have yielded to temptation, if It 
had come in more inviting shapes than it did, but 
never haying succumbed, he found resistance the less 
difficult: it is the first step that costa, always. A 
modest, ingenuous youth, of no more than average 
animalism, ls often as shamefaced asa girl, and has 
an unspeakable repugnance towards conscious, de- 
liberate sin. Besides, he was in love: and without 
endorsing the hyperbole of George Sand Les angea 
ne sont plus pur ea que le cœur d'un jeune homme qui 
aime en vérit?'—I think It must be admitted that one 
of the best conservators of youthful morality la an hon- 
est, romantic passion, let it be never so unwise or 
irrationally bestowed, The reflection, What would 
she think or say? is a far better curb than, What 
should I think of myself afterwards? in thousanda of 
instances, 

The friends, then, took their share of town pleas- 
ures, like other young men, delighting to explore the 
various phases of life in New York, very much as 
George Warrington and Arthur Pendennis are de- 
scribed as doing in London, in the history of the lat- 
ter. Their connection with the Porcupine, and the 
acquaintances it brought them, supplied an open seas- 
me to all sorts of experiences on the free-and-easy side 
of American existence, which are never more accessi- 
ble than to gentlemen of the press, even of such mod- 
erate pretensions as those rp, Sa’ a shifty comic 
paper: indeed, journalism in the United States is a 

nd of free-masonry, having ita lodges in every town, 
recognized everywhere, and entitling the Initiated to 
Innumerable good offices and social privileges, Thus, 
though not very important persons, either in their 
own conceit, or the opinion of the community, they 
were admitted as belonging to the rank and file of the 
fourth estate, which is nowhere ao omnipotent, 
whether for good or evil, as in this republic. They 
had the run of a great many newspaper offices, knew 
the editors, critics, and reporters, were hail-fellow- 
well-met with the rising generation of artists, took 
drinks and exchanged noda with actors, hobnobbed 
With local politicians — the most affable of men), 
and established an extensive intimacy with the pro- 
prietors of various bar-rooms, taverns, and restau- 
rants. They frequented the theatres, concert-saloons, 
and German lager-beer gardens, visited sallors’ dance 
houses, und, in company with the police, made the 
rounds of the Five Points, Cow Bay, and the Fourth 
Ward, finding, indeed, more of wretchedness, squalor, 
and poverty than "character? in all but the last; for 
the old diabolic saturnalia of the first—once a verita- 
ble New York cour des míracles—are, happily, long 
obsolete, They devoted a night, under the pilotage 
of a friend, to the gaming-hauses, including not only 
the stylish faro-palaces on Broadway, but the more 
ignoble haunts of the "tiger," the "tin-pot" estab- 
Ushments of Chatham Street and the Bowery—where 
—.— ventured fifty cents and, in the course of half an 

our, actually won twenty-six dollars, which he sub- 


saw à terrier kill his hundred rats in eight minutes, 
thirty-eight seconds, at Harry Jennings’, in White 
Street, and several dog-fighta. In accordance with an 
invitation from a waiter at Sweeney's, they attended 
a cock-pit where the fllegal sports“ were, of course, 
conducted privately. They witnessed a sparring-ex- 
hibition In the rear of a tavern in Broome Street, and 
going under the protection of a gentleman attached 
to the Ripper newspaper, neither had their pockets 
picked, nor were — T maltreated, They went 
out nocturnally with the harbor-police, coasting the 

iers and wharves of the two rivers, and taking noth- 

g by their enterprise but a wetting, as the weather 

roved too bad for amphibious rascality to be stirring. 
They shared in a week's cruise down the bay, and 
about the sbores of Staten and Long Islands, in a 
yacht owned by a jolly engraver, or, as he preferred 
to call himself, a **wopdpecker," who now contracted 
for the Porcupine work, the whilom obscurers of the 
office-windows being superseded, In a three-daya’ 
ramble they explored the rocky Palisades of the glori- 
ous Hudson, a delightful excursion, involving much 
climbing, sketching, and genera! vagabondizing; also, 
I t to say, the stealing of a roadside turkey, which 
Sabin knocked over with his stick, and which was 
subsequently cooked and eaten by our friends, before 
retiring to a hayloft, wherein they passed the night: 
also a narrow escape from a sudden Nemesis in the 
shape of a copperhead anake, in an attempt to scale 
the cliffs 8 opposite Yonkers. In short, 
omitting further details, they improved their time so 
thoroughly that Paul, at least, beheld more of Ameri- 
can manners and customs during his first three 
months’ sojourn In New York than he had of his 
own countryfolks in thrice that number of years in 
London. 

While he was thus showing his sense of the value 
of his father's advice about getting on in life—of 
course {ratifying himself by the assumed necessity for 
seeing it in his new calling—certain events were tran- 
spiring at his boarding-house, or in connection with a 
young lady there resident, which, though compara- 
tively insignificant in themselves, were yet destined to 
Influence the course of this history. Some of them 
are so much a sequel to what has gone before that 
they might be anticipated without any great stretch of 
ingenuity on the part of the reader. 

the firat place, within a couple of weeks after the 
departure of Mr. Fox for Baltimore—whither he went 
very unwillingly, as distruating what was in store for 
him—Mias Livingston chose to break with her admir- 
er, In as off-hand and unceremonious s manner as she 
had contracted the engagement—if it deserved the 
name, The epistolary abilities upon which he had 
pines himself only served to accelerste his fate, for 
e wrote such long letters, both to the girl and her 
mother—flowery, verbose compositions, abounding 
with the egotistle personal pronoun—that the recip- 
lents found it too much trouble to answer them, es- 
pecially as Miss Lizzie spelt very badly and her mam- 
ma liked to use her tongue better than her A 
though she kept an idiotic diary, mainly devoted to 
the idolization of Rebecca Livingston, So poor Char- 
ley’s letters were generally neglected, after being read 
aloud for the amusement of hie late fellow-boarders, 
Then he telegraphed to know the reason why, and of- 
fended Miss Lizzie by directing hls message to "Mrs. 
Charles Fox," and by ornamenting his envelo 
with sealing-wax kisses, which she called putting 
all the sentiment outside. Also she affected resent- 
ment at being made love to through the medium of 
her mother—an accusation really June by her suit- 
ora correspondence—and advised bim to transfer his 
addresses to “Widow Livingston,” with which sugges- 
tion all intercourse terminated. “Any stick," the ad- 
age Informe us, ie enough to beat à dog the 
little coquette was tired of her admirer, and, lacking 
the stimulant of personal propitiation, determined to 
be rid of him; she had begun in caprice and ended in 
wilfulness, d from the circumstance that, in less 
than a month afterwards, Paul got a lively letter from 
Mr. Fox containing self-congratulations on “his es- 
cape;’ and also an enthusiastic description of the 
charms of a certain widow, “who owned no end of 
nep and a cotton plantation in South Carolina,” 
and whom the writer proposed to adore, henceforth 
and eternally,—lt may be inferred that his throwing 
over didn't hurt him much, and that he consoled him- 
self a6 speedily as he had on a former disappointment, 
according to his own confession. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WE ARE OFTEN told of the “good old times" when 
religion was in its palmy days and infidelity scarce. 
But we are thankful that we didn't live then and print 
the Investigator, or we might have been served like 
the r friar mentioned in the following para- 


graph :— 

Bill Sor Hanging and Boiling a Fytur.— Tadpole“ 
writes as followa to the Kentish Observer :—"'In the 
pen age of religious tolerance and high price of 
abor, the following may not be uninteresting. It is 
extracted from an old ei and is an‘authentic 
copy of a document the date: ‘Account of 
the hanging and parboiling of Friar Stone at Canter 
bury in 1530. Paid for half a ton of timber to make 
a pair of gallows for to hang Friar Stone, 2a, 6d.; to 
a carpenter for making the ‘same gallows, and the 
dray, 18. 4d.; to a laborer that digged the holes, 3d. ; 
other expenses of setting up the same, and carriage of 
the timber from Stabl to the dungeon, 1s.; for 
a hurdle, 6d.; for a load of wood, and for a horse to 
draw him to the dungeon, 2s, 3d. ; paid two men 
that sat at the kettle and parboiled him, 1s. ; to three 
men that carried bis quarters to the gates and sat 
them up, 1s.; for halters to bang him, and Sandwich 
cord, and for screws, 1s.; for a woman that scowered 
the kettle, 2d.; to him that did execution, 38. Rd. ; 
total, 14a. 8d.” "— Investigator, 


[From the Christian Register, Nor 

In the Register of last Saturday acco 
quotes from a telegraphic report ol che endet 
vention of the Free Relipious ‘Associate’ tt Cen 
York, the incident in which a gentleman 2 Nev 
ence, who desired to oppose some of the è audi. 
which bad been expressed, was refused the ole 
by tbe chairman, and t then asks, “Have the md ^ 
and me! s of the ical Alli. n 
Free Religious FE: den w A The aptari the 
thought it worth while to send that a 
wires, ought to have thought it worth 
the chairman's explanation 
sion afew moments later. He said, In au 
follows: „We have not, In arranging this Convent 
provided for, or advertised, a general discussion, to he 
participated in miscellaneously by any persons wto 
may chance to be present. We have selected 
topics which we wished to preaent to the public, and 
engaged certain speakers ‘to present them. Thote 
speakers are here to meet their e ents, T, 

ve up the time'to others would be to reak Miro 
Tage enn, with them, and with the audiences that 

ave come here in reaponse to our advertisements; 
and would probably prevent our ing out oural- 
vertised p €. Were we in the majority, oo 

rinciples might require, and we should Ink it but 
air, to give up some portion of our time to the 

ions of the minority. But the majority have been 
stating their opinions for three hundred years and 
more; they have almost all the churches and new. 
papers at their command; they have just held poe 
session of New York for ten days, and all the papers 
in the country bave been re rung thelr views, with | 
not a word on the other side, Now we have hire) | 
this hall, and rescued these few hours from otherde | 
ties, for the purpose of presenting this other tide, 
which gets such a meagre 197 — anywhere 
else, put it, therefore, to the common sense and 
the common fairness of ple, whether we can te 
charged with illiberality if we do not give up any por- 
tion of these hours to the use of our opponents," 

The audience evidently, from thelr applause, ip | 
proved of this decision. Some of us on the platform 
would, perhaps, have decided differently, willing to 
give an opponent even more than he had any just 
right to ask; but when we afterwards leamed bow 
many persons in the audience bad sent up to the 
chairman requests to be allowed to speak, we all, | 
believe, were ready to 1 it, at leant, a wise, 

ractical decision. Had the privilege been accorded — | 
u one case, it could hardly have been denied hh | 
another, 

Certainly, neither the principle of free speech, nor 
a free platform, requires that the time of a Conven- 
tion shall be given up to such chance discussion u 
may arise in a public assembly. And the Convention 
Committee of the Free Rel OY Association, it u 
hoped, will never do so foolish a thing as to hina 
central and costly hall in a large city for a public 
meeting, and then abandon the meeting to whatever 
speakers may choose or chance to come there to utter 

eir views, Nor is there any antagonism between 
this position and what your correspondent quotes 
from our First Annual Report,“ as he will, perb: 
himself see If he looks into it a little further. The 
Association still “invites people of all religious names, 
and of no religious name, to come together as equi 
brothers, and confer with one another on the highest 
interests of mankind,'"—thongh, as a score or more of 
letters in my possession testify, it has found gres 
difficulty in securing Orthodox representatives at such 
conferences, and has latterly, in co uence, nearly 
W tue — . asa * " * 

ours J. 
» Bee'y F. B. 4 


— — áp 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


For sometime past our citizens have been called 
upon by children with a subscription Jeet headed 
"Paul ad a Dream," Several thousand hare been in- 
duced to give small sums of money to help wbs 
seemed to bea good object, several Sabbath schoa! 
superintendents having unfortunately given the sni 
scription papers their sanction under à mistaken im- 
pression, i wer 4 ov that the money was 10 
aasist the American Bible Society, when, to the nes 
of the contributors, it was found that the money v 
to the American Bible Union, a sectarian Bible "€ 
ization. The County Bible Society took moart © 
enlighten the public on the subject, and um 5 M 
cular, signed by the President of the Society — 
qus of sixteen of the churches of the city, 

ollows :— 

The friends of the Bible Cause, and méniben of fhe 
Albany County Bible Soclety, have learned d = d 
representative of a new Baptist aociety, © and 
“American Bible Union,” is in this vidally, ade 
through the agency of children in our Sabbath-sebs 
appeals to the public for funds to aid in i any 
their new sectarian version. For more — d 
years the Albany County Bible Society bas ibe 2 

loyed in the distribution of tbe Bible, and ra 
— Bible Society, to which it is an auxiliary,’ ar 
aid through our organization to circulate k 1 25 
Scriptures wherever destitution exists, bo 3 
country and in distant lands. In vier of the GE 
inational nature of the new D y 
book circulated by them, and the fact t funds, are 
the solicitors, as well as contributors lo its h 


upon, 
not aware of its sectarian nature, We feel tH 
as friends of the Bible Cause and of all — 


means to circulate the Word, to discourage wok 
employed by a sectarian union to sup T^ — of 
of the American Bible Society, which is cy at 
all Evangelical Christians, by whatever nam 


13 ying co mmunleation from the Gen- 


— | 
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eral Secretary of the American Bible Society will fur 
nish important information upon the subject: 
AMERICAN BIBLE SocrgTT, 
BisLE House, New Yonk, May 13, 1873. } 

Your favor of tbe 12th has been received. The 
“American Bible Union" is an organization made up 
of that portion of the Baptist denomination which has 
undertaken the revision by themselves of the Bible. 
The peculiarities of that version, I presume you un- 
derstand, are such as to confine it very much to that 
denomination, or rather that portion of it having the 
work in hand, which is aaid to be leas than one-half 
of their own people. Itis said that over half a mil- 
lion dollars have been expended upon the revision 
thus far, and only a portion of the Bible has been put 
in circulation. Of course, our society does not co- 
operate in the work in any way, and has no Interest 
In or sympathy with it, and there are some annoying 
things about it, one of which is that to which you re- 
fer—to allow on their part that Society or its work to 
become identified with our Society and work in many 
places, by merely 1 — the Bible Cause, without 
reference to their denomination, or the peculiarities of 
the version by which that Association ſs known. We 
have had letters before of inquiry from other places, 
and in reference to the very person you mention, I 
think, and his „pisn for raising money for Bible distri- 
bution in the South, eto., and he may in auch cases 
distribute the old version so far as I know. Butwhat 
I baye said will inform you as to what the "Union" 
was organized for, aud the verslon they circulate, and 
from this you can judge with what favor to regard 
their representative mau in Albany. 

Since writing, one of our Agents from the West has 
just come in,.and says that the “Union” circulate 
only thelr own verslon of the Scriptures. 

Yours, very truly, 
: C. F. Rowe, Gen. Sec, A. B. 8, 

Tho officers and teachers of the Hudson avenue 
Methodist Sunday-sehool directed their superintend- 
ent to pay the momeys collected to the agent of the 
American Bible Soclety, in order that they might not 
be diverted from the object intended by the donors, 
and the Quarterly Conference at the recent session 
approved the action of the teachers, by a vote of their 
number nearly unanimous. 

Mr. Barnitz, the reputed agent of this movement, 
bas been in Trey during the past month, and taken 
considerable money from that city. 

The Philadelphians publish in the papers of that 
city the following: 

Caution EXTRAORDINARY! 


For the benefit of Methodist Sabbath-schools, and 
ethers whom it may concern, the Preachers’ Meeting 
of Philadelphia, after careful may by committee, 
request the publication of the following, which sum- 
ciently explains itself :— 

Ist, That the American Bible Union is composed 
chiefly, pue wholly, of persons of the Baptist 
faith and order. 

2d. That its object ls a new translation of the Hol 
Scriptures in which the words ''immerse, immersion," 
&c,, are substituted for the words “baptize, bap- 
tim,” &c. 

8d. That Rev. W. R. Barnitz seems to be an au- 
thorized representative of thir Association, subscrib- 
ing himsell “Sonday-school Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union,” 

4th. That Rev. Mr. Barnitz, avolding the pastors 
and proper church authorities ‘has obtained access to 
several of our Sabbath-schools, and by representing 
that the American Bible Union embraces Christiana 
of every denomination, has, through the children, 
obtained money for the ostensible purpose of sending 
Bible primers to the freedmen of the South. 

bth. That two members of a committee appointed 
had personal interviews with Mr, Barnitz, expressing 
lo him freely their convictions of the impropriety of 
his course; that he attempted justification, and de- 
clared his purpose to continue therein; that he made 
8 to meet the committee, but failed 

n both. 
6th, That falling to meet the committee, he ad- 
to them a communication accompanied with 
zundry documents, to which, on the third of "i 
ber, the committee returned answer, stating clearly 
the objections to the course pursued, and demanding 
that the money thus collected from Methodist schools 
be returned to the schools from which it was collect- 
*d, and that he should discontinue this form of his 

agency among us. 

To this, up to December 10th, no reply bas been 
received, 


The committee, therefore, recommended, and the 
Preachers’ Meeting ordered, that the essential facts 
above stated should be published for the protection 
of other schools and churches against similar opera- 
tons Alban Ezpresa, June 16, 


THE FIRE-WORSHIPPERS, 


In an interesting letter from India to the Syracuse 
Courier, a correspondent signing the initials “N. F. 
G.” says: “You have all heard of the Parsees. They 
are the Jews of Bombay. They are a race that were 
excluded from Persia as the Jew have been from 
many countries, Here they located. They are very 
industrious, and are a icti people. They are the 
traders, They buy and sell the cotton. They are the 

okers, the money-lenders, and shavers. They never 
mingle with others. They have their own schools, 
and in their way are highly educated. They take care 

their own poor. They have great wealth, and have 
elegant villas on Malober Hill, the most fashionable 
m of the city. They drive splendid horses and ride 
n elegant carriages, If the ladies and children ap- 
Pear on the street, they are dressed In silk. I never 
saw children so elegantly dressed anywhere else. 
J of the young ladies are very beautiful, but are 


SBS 


never allowed to receive visits from any but their own 
race, They are fond of amusements, and have a the- 
atre of their own. They are fire-worshippers. When 
the labors of the day are over, they are seen along the 
shores of the sea, facing the aett ng sun, with their 


hands clasped, ee d their prayers. They have 
ons ài 


very pecullar not life, but their cemetery ís 
more peculiar still. It i« different from all others. 
We made a visit to thelr cemetery, not knowing at the 
time that no one was admitted. It Is a large tract on 
the best part of Malober Hill. It Is very valuable 
now, but was purchased many years ago. We made 
application at the gate for admission, and were re- 
fused, We appealed to a quate: Pase, who hap- 
pened to be passing. He was sed in silk, and 
very gentlemanly in appearance, He said that no 
Europeans were admit. We told him that we were 
not Europeans but Americans. He said he would be 
very happy to oblige A mericágs, but could not; but did 
consent that we should go u; the road outside the In- 
ner wall, and have a view of the city and bay. The 
sentinel took us along the winding road, and a rupee 
given to him acted like a charm. It opened all the 
pon and passed the police. There wera no Parsees 

sight to stand in our way, and we entered the pro- 
hibited inclosures, These grounds are surrounded by 
a wall twenty feet high, and have been used for a 
great many years by this strange people. There are 
no monuments in the ep A here are three 
round towers about fifty feet in diameter, and fifty to 
sixty feet high. On the top of these towers there fà 
an A que The dead are 1 to the gate and 
deliye to the priests, and the frienda depart. 
The priests prepare the corpse and lay it on the grate, 
and it is devoured by the vultures, and the bones drop 
through the grate into the charnel house below. 
These towers or vaults are called the Towers of 
Sllens.“ We saw hundreds of vultures sitting on 
these towers, and the sentinel told us that they would 
take all the flesh from the bones of a corpse in an 
hour We asked why these towers? The sentinel, 
pointing to one, said, “Parsee with plenty of money 
put thera; to another, ‘Parsee with but little money 
put there;",and the other, “Parsee with no money 
put there." The sentinel said when a corpse is 
placed on the , the strife and the noise of the 
vultures is frightful, and could be heard for s long 
distance, We saw those “Towers of Silena,” and do 
not care eyer to be any nearer. 


THE NEW MILFORD SOCIETY. 
[We have received a copy of the following circular. 


—E».] 
PREAMBLE. 
WHEREAS, we recognize that man is a progressive 
being, and that a higher standard of morality and re- 


ligion than that set up by any of the popular systems 
of theology is imperiously demanded by the present 
advanced state of knowledge, and that a constant ef- 
fort to attain to a higher development of all his facul- 
ties is a necessity of man's lature: 

Therefore, we, the MAC rem hereby associate 
ourselves together under the following b 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT: 


ARTICLE ist.—The name of this Association shall 
be the Free Religious Association of New Milford. 

ARTICLE 2d.— The object of this Association shall 
be to give encoursgement to free thought and expres- 
sion omal] moral and religious questions, and to pro- 
mote the hest moral and religious welfare of its 
members and the community. 

ARTICLE 3d,—The means employed In working 
for these objects shall be regular local meetings, free 
discussions, lectures, addresses, and a)l such other 
means as are peanaha; orderly, and right. 

ARTICLE 4th.—Such measures shall be adopted for 
raising funds for this Association as its members shall 
from time to time see fit to adapt by their vote. 

ARTICLE Bth.—Any person may become a member 
of this mme em pte his or — name es 
this agreement, and by contributing to its support; 
but membership in this Association shall leave each 
individual responsible for his or her own opinions 
alone, and affect in no degree his or her relations to 
other xssociatlons; and nothing in the name or con- 
stitution of this Association shall ever be construed 
as limiting membership by any test of speculativa 
opinion or bellef, or as defining the position of this 
Association, collectively considered, with reference to 
any such opinion or belief, or as interfering in any 
other way with that absolute freedom of thought and 
nun which is the natural right of every rational 

ng. 


ABTICLE 6th.—The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, & 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting 
of five members, who shall be elected by a majority 
vote of this Association, and hold tbelr offices for one 
year, or until others are elected to succeed them, 
and their dutles shall be those commonly pertaining 
to those offices. The President and the Secretary 
shall be ez officio members of the Executive Commit- 
tes, 


ARTICLE 7th.—These Articles may be amended at 
any meeting of this Association, by a majority vote of 
the members present, provided public notice of the 
Amendment has been given with the call for the 
meeting, 

The movement which grew into this Association 
took place October 19, 1811. The foregoing articles 
were adopted September 28, 1873. The following la- 
dies and gentlemen were elected officers, October 5, 
1873, for the third year: Elliot Aldrich, President; 
Benjamin Sabins, Vice-President; Cyrus Barlow, Sec 
retary; Richard Hartt, Treasurer; Executive Com- 
mittee; George W. Weed, Mrs, Harvey Grinnell, D. 
W. Rice, Mrs, Aaron Aldrich, Robert Shoemaker. 
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[For Tux Ixpxzr] 
" THE SECRET. 


On sacred leaf it is not writ, 

Nor priest nor prophet telleth it; 

‘The monastery's faded tome 

Is silent as the catacomb. 

From Judah's seers the secret's hid, 

In vain we search the pyramid; 

` Yea, parchment scroll, and chiselled stone, 
And tongue Inspired, must leave unknown 
The mystery that shall outlast 

The future, and out-dates the paat. 

The voice of centuries proclalms, 
"Through birth and death-throe of great names, 
"Mid crumbling of earth's altar-stones, ` 
And powdering of martyrs’ bones, 

‘That Time hath not, nor man, divined 

The mystic Unity of Mind. 

Nor shall one soul to other show 

How Godhead doth through Nature go, 
Intelligent in earth and sea, E 
The brain and heart enshrined In theo. 
Though Plato think and Jesus feel 
Delight that neither may coneeal, 
Yet nor by this nor that can be 

Made known his source of joy to mo. 

Bat straight to me, though eartb be dumb, 
The streaming Life down fall doth come; 
Yet none can tell when, how begun, 

Or tend I, with the Eternal One. 

O secret mine! thy depth allures; 

But prying heart of faith abjures. 

"Tis not in trust, but direful need, 

That souls make fast to settled creed. 

Let not for al! of Bible-lore, 

And all that churchmen ponder o'er, 
Would soul of mine this peace exchange, 
That's born of mystery so strange. 

Not ali the written word can match 

"The promises and hope I catch 

As often as I do descry 

Some algn of present Deity. 


Religion man may ne'er denne, 
But ever taste its aweats divine. 


J. H. C. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The following rule has been adopted with ref= 
erence to subscriptions to THE INDEX, and 
will be observed on and after December 1, 18731 

THE INDEX will be discontinued to each sub- 
scriber immediately on the expiration of his 
term of subscription as marked by the printed 
mall-tag, unless the subscription is renewed in 
advance, or unless direct noticd is received that 
the subscriber Intends soon to renew it, But a 
bill will be sent to cach subscriber a few weeks 
previous to the expiration of his term, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of renewing 
without suffering any interruption in the ro- 
celpt of his papers. 
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tered letter, or by raft n Boston or New York. Checks 
on Interior ks are Hable fo discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit, 
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PREMIUM OFFER. 


To every NEW Subscriber who shall end us 
$83.00 at any time between now and New Year, 
signifying his wish to avall hiimecis of the of 
ter, THE INDEX nhall be sent for one year be- 
ginning January 1, 1874; thus giving a premi- 
mm of two month subscription to those who 
remitimmediately. Will not our carnent friends 
use this excellent opportunity of doubling THE 


INDEX mnil-liat t 
— — — 


GLIMPSES. 


Waar 18 the difference? The Radicals believe In 
the “Perfect Man;" the Orthodox believe in the 
“Perfect Horse.“ r 

ALL EXCOMMUNICATED parties will please receive 
our congratulations. They will discover how com- 
fortable it is to be “outside.” 

A WIDOW LADY lu needy circumstances wishes to 
know if she can get employment as an agent in sell- 
ing stereoscopes and stereoscopic views. Can any 
one name to us a reliable house engaged in that line 
of business? If so, we shall be obliged by recelving 
the information. 

How CHARMINGLY INNOCENT la the Christian Reg- 
tater's conceit that all paragrapb-writing was original- 
ly suggested by its own **Brevities"! Did it not furnish 
some useful hints at the creation? We are fully alive 
to the compliment It pays when it styles THE INDEX 
its “doubly imitative neighbor;" but modesty and 


truth both compel us to decline it. The pointlessnese 


of the Register’s plus“ la absolutely inimitable, 

WHEN THE DEMAND is made by infldels“ that the 
“Free Religionists" declare what they do or do not 
believe," we reply, Yankee-fashion: “What do ‘infl- 
dels’ belleve?“ Some of them are spiritualista and 
others materialista; some are deists, some pantheiats, 
Bome atheists; and some hold opinions hard to clas- 
sify. When the Investigator can tell us what all 
"infidela" believe, we can probably tell the Investiga- 
tor what all “Free Rellgionists" believe. Let us be 
reasonable. 


"WHAT WILL BE our religion in 1989?" inquires 
Florence Nightingale in Fraser's Magazine, She an- 
ticipates great political and ecclesiastical wars mean- 
while, and notes the vast apparent reaction in favor 
of Catholicism in France and elsewhere; and she 

» Seems to be in no little doubt as to the future religion 
of the civilized world. But there i» no ground for 
uneasiness. So long as the love of truth survives, 
the knowledge of truth cannot but increase; and no 
temporary retreat of the waves of progress will pre- 
vent the incoming of the tide. 

Last JUNE a singular case of Evangelical sharp 
practice” (a severer term might be not unjustly used) 
came to light, involving the “American Bible Union” 
in a disreputable manner, As illustrating one of the 
most odious tendencies of sectarianism, it ought not 
to be overlooked. Itis well known that the Baptista 
have been revising the Bible in the interest of their 
peculiar doctrine of “baptism by immersion,” but it 
is not ao well known that the American Bible Union, 
composed mainly if not wholly of Baptista, for the 
sake of circulating their doctored translation of the 
Scriptures, have sent out agents who seek to introduce 
it surreptitiously, even to the extent of getting money 
under false pretences, These pgents, without giving 
notice that their version of the Bible substitutes for 
the words “baptize, baptism," etc., the words im- 
merse, immersion,” ete., collect money from Metho- 


| dist and other Evangelical quarters as if for the un- 
sectarian” version, and refuse to refund it on the 
fraud becoming known! An article in another col- 
umn from the Albany Express will give fuller infor- 
mation respecting this curious business. 


In A VERY appreciative letter on the New York 


Convention of the Free Religious Association, “H. 
P." writes to the Christian Register thus: Another 
thing, too, was noticeable in all their epeeches and 
papers; namely, that the Christianity which they dis- 
sected and condemned was the Christlanity of Calvin, 
and not of Jesus.“ Notao, The doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, which was so pointedly referred 
to by Col. Higginson, was taught as explicitly by 
Jesus as by Calvin,—at least, if the gospels are credi- 
ble. We wish that the austere fidellty of Calvin, 
who refused to be “wise above what is written," 
might be better followed by those who also profess to 
accept the New Testament as their guide. Either 
obey the Master“ and believe his teachings without 
mutilation, or else cease to keep up the hollow show 
of a discipleship which is only nominal, 

Presipent GRANT'S “recommendation” to the 
people of the United States to "reet -in thelr respec- 
tive places of worship," etc., etc., on Thursday, No- 
vember 27, would be simply an impertinence, if made 
as a private Individual, But when issued in the form 
of an official proclamation, signed by himself as Pres- 
ident, and countersigned by Mr. Fish as Secretary of 
State, it becomes a violation of official duty, a usurpa- 
tion of authority in things spiritual In flagrant disre- 
gard of the apirit of the United States Coustitution. 
Much as we like the habit of Thanksgiving“ fes- 
tivities, endeared as they are to every New Englander, 
at least, by tender memories of forms and faces no 
longer present, we look upon its official adoption by 
the United States government as a dangerous and 
pernicious precedent. If Thanksgiving Day is worth 
anything to the people, it will be spontaneously ob- 
served; if not, it ought to fall Into desuetude. But 
President Grant is doing his best to throw the good 
old day into something worse than desuetude, by 
making it a patent reminder that Church and State 
are not wholly separated yet, as they ought tobe. It 
is to be hoped that the government will keep its hands 
off Christmas, 

Tse New York Freeman's Journal (Roman Cath- 
olic) speaks out unequivocally in commenting on the 
St. Louis Convention of the Irish Benevolent Socie- 
ties, an account of which we published last week. It 
says bluntly and pointedly: “ ‘Heart culture’ Is a cant 
phrase of schools detestable to Catholic doctrine. 
But to say that State-Schoollem is capable of en- 
lightening the intellect,’ is to fatter present delusions 
at the cost of moat certain fact. The human intellect 
is not enlightened, and cannot be, in regard to all 
those matters most necessary for it to learm—and 
without which all else it may gather up ia but the 
chattering of idiots—without that Revelation of God 
to his creature, man, that tells the latter what he 
needs to believe, and what he needs to do, to attain 
the end for which God created him. Catholics do 
not want to put the Holy Scriptures Into the hands of 
their children, or of the children of others, in schools, 
The Holy Scriptures afe of Divine Inspiration, and 
are to be used as the Holy Catholic Church prescribes. 
Father Phelan put to the Convention a resolution, 
forked in its wording, but containing neither more 
nor less than the dogmatic teachings of the Holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church. For those that wilfully de- 
spise these teachings, there {a no salvation. They 
who examine whether the Catholic Church tells 
truth or falsehood are not Catholies—tbey are, in 
terms, Protestants.” 


WE ABE VERY 80RRY that the editor of the Inves- 
tigator and his intelligent New York correspondent 
should feel hurt by anything said at the late Conven- 
tion of the Free Religious Association. No one of 
the speakers there had the least Intention, we are 
confident, of "giving the cold shoulder to Voltaire, 
Volney, Paine, and Materlalists generally." Surely 
Mr. Frothingham's eloquent defence of these men, in 
his Beliefs of the Unbelievera, should set all doubts at 
reat so far as he la concerned. But even if individual 
speakers had really intended thus to abandon the 
cardinal principles of the Association, by which per- 
sous of all beliefs are welcome to ita fellowship with- 
out any impertinent inquiries as to the nature of those 
beliefa, it should never be forgotten that no individual 
speaker is spokesman for the Association, which speake 
for itself. In response to the request of M. A.“ for 
an authoritative declaration of what the Association 
does nnd does not believe, we quote Article II. of 
its Constitution: Membership in this Association 
shall leave each individual reaponsible for his own 


opinions alone, and affect in no degree — 
other associalions ; and nothing in * si 
stitution of the Association shall ever be Sams 
limiting membership by any test Of speculative opi "n 
or belief, —or as defining the position of the eae 
tion, collectively considered, with reference to A 
opinion or bellef,—or as interfering in any moe 
wlth that absolute freedom of thought and vd. 
which is the natural right of every rational being 
That ls the only *'creed" of the Free Religious Aud 
ciation, It proclaims absolute freedom of ‘tho: 
and speech for all Its members, It admits 7 
materlalists" just as cordially as godly cenae 
It prescribes no condition of membership but the 
desire to coüperate with the Association," and the 
annual payment of one dollar to the Treasury. It 
leaves each member to make his own creed 25 his 
own reason shall dictate, whether that creed be the 
creed of Athanasius, or of Paine, or of Charles Brad- 
laugh. Is not that intelligible? If not, we say with 
emphasis that the Association which is not brad 
enough to admit Charles Bradlaugh, Horace Seaver 
or “M. A.,“ Ja not broad enough for us; and we be- 
lieve the same would be sald by Mr. Frothingham, 
Mr. Higginson, Mr. Potter, and every other member 
of the Free Religious Association. 


Tae “PARKER MEMORIAL MEETING Houte” v 
erected by the “Parker Memorial Meeting House As 
sociatlon," an incorporated body distinct from the 
"Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society" and the 
“Parker Fraternity,” which again are distinct from 
each other, The ‘‘Association” is composed of indi- 
viduals who united to form a stock company for the 
express purpose of providing a place of public meet- 
ing for the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society,” 
which by the terms of the deed has exclusive and 
perpetual use of the main Hall on Sundays. The 
“Parker Fraternity” has likewise perpetual use of 
the lower Hall and adjacent rooms, The “Fratemi- 
ty” holda stock, as such, in the “Association,” and 
the "Society" proposes to invest the proceeds of iw 
late Fairin the same manner. But the control of 
the main Hall, except on Sundays, is at present in 
the hands of the “Bullding Committee" of the ‘Ac 
sociation 7’ who rent it for use by such parties as 
they see fit. The recent "dedication services,” by 
which the Hall was devoted to free thought and free 
speech, were held by the “Society,” and not by the 
“Association” or Its Bullding Committee; and of 
course the dedication of the Hall by the “Society” to 
free thought and free speech could only be valid for 
such time as the “Society” controls it; namely, on 
Sundays, The "Association" has not so dedicated it, 
and is not bound by the “Society’s" dedication; 
neither is the Society“ responsible for the Associa- 
tlon's“ action. Many persons, however, are mem- 
bers of both at the same tíme, and the relations of 
the two gre necessarily complicated. Such is the in- 
formation we have acquired in anawer to inquiries 
which were prompted by the recent refusal of the 
“Building Committee" to rent the main Hall to Mrs, 
Woodhull, for the purpose of speaking on "Labor 
Reform," It appears that the proprietors of the Hal! 
organized for the sole object of giving a permanent 
home to Parker's Society, as the best memorial they 
could raise to Parker himself; and it would be unfair 
to judge their action as if they bad promised to pro- 
vide and maintain a free platform for all comer, 
Such a free platform ought to be found in every city 
and town of the country, open to any and every ap- 
plicant who I» pecuniarily responsible, without 80 
much as asking what he or she desires to say; and 
we regret to see it stated that Mrs, Woodhull cannot 
find such a platform in Boston, We have very little 
sympathy with what Mre. Woodhull inculcates, nd 
still less with her reported manner of inculcating it! 
but we have absolute confidence in the wisdom of 
that policy whieh abolishes every concelvable restric- 
tion on free speech. Grant that you consider the 
principles advocated to be vile, Immoral, and perni- 
clous,—grant that the mode of advocating them ded 
decent, vulgar, and disgusting; none the less is it the 
surest way to put down such principles to let me 
defenders themselves talk them down. No commit- 
tee can decide what the public ought to heur. Ita 

lie will find it 
apeaker utters folly or worse, the pu 
out; but the right of free speech is so precious kr" 
neither prudential nor other considerations thou ; 
stand in its way. It would probably be aver " 
business Investment to build » hall the renting 


: ti- 
which should be absolutely irrespective of the — * 
ments to be uttered on its platform. No pe it is 


that. Such a hall is needed everywhere, 
with chagrin we learn that no such ball can 
in Boston. 


be found 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


THE TND NOV. 6, 1873. 


— z — - 
i the Register towards the Free Religions Association, 


Inquiries haying been made whether the proceed- And this general spirit greatly detracts from the force 


ings of the recent Convention, in New York, of the, 


Free Religious Association will be published in pam- 
plilet form, notice is hereby given that the Associa- 
tion does not propose to publish such a pamphlet. 
The essays read before the Convention are to be pub- 
lisbed in auccessive issues of THE INDEX, beginning 
last week with Mr. Frothlngbam's; and several of 
them will be printed there from the revised manu- 
scripts of the authors. Mr. Parton's essay, on “The 
Taxation of Church Property," ts also to be issued by 
the Association as a Tract; and possibly one or two 
others may be put into Tract form. But, beyond this, 
the proceedings will not be published by the Associa- 
tion. The pamphlet advertised in another column, 
containing a portion of the essays read at the Con- 
yention ss reprinted from the valuable but Incomplete 
report of the New York Tribune, is not authorized by 
the Association, W. J. POTTER, 


Sec'y F. R. A. 
— rn ———— 


A CONFLICT OF CHITICS, 


Both the Unitarian newspapers, the Liberal Chris- 
lian and the Christian Register, in their issues of Sat- 
urday, October 18, have an extended notice of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, published several weeks ago. The notice in the 
Liberal Christian is a leading editorial article, more 
than two columns in length, and evidently written by 
Dr. Bellows, That in the Christian Register is in the 
department of Book-Reviews, but occupies a column 
and quarter In finer print. Both articles take up the 
pamphlet in detail, and are elaborate criticisms rather 
than mere general notices." 

But there is a very marked conflict of judgment be- 
tween the critics as to the intellectual merits of the 
contents of the pamphlet. The editorial in the Lib- 
eral Christian begins, for instance, as follows: 

“We do not envy the man's candor or Christianity 
who can read from N to end the hundred 
pages W published of Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
held In Boston, May 29 and 30, 1873,' and rise from it 
with only a sneer on his face or a shrug of easy indif- 
ference in his sboulders. To find so many men of 
high intelligence, broad culture, tic genius, and 
pure character, laying the mbst elaborate'studies in 
religion upon the altar of freedom und truth is a phe- 
nomenon of the rarest interest and the gravest signifi- 
cance, We complain that physics and commerce have 
drawn all the finest talent out of the service of relig- 
ion; that men of genius and taste have become indif- 
ferent to plety ; that faith and awe and aspiration are 
departed Here is a plain refutation of slander, 
So much severe, earnest, honest thought about re- 
ligion as is contained in this pamphlet, so much vital 
interest and concern for its themes, so much evidence 
of profound sincerity, are not to be easily found in any 
equal space in any religious literature of any time,” 

This is certainly very appreciative criticism of the 
intellectual ability manifested in the “Proceedings” 
asa whole; and the writer follows it up, in speaking 
of the addresses in detail, with saying something in 
high commendation of each, while objecting, only 
partially, to two of them for exhibiting a spirit aome- 
what too “contemptuous,” and for a ''Rabelala hu- 
mor, which does not always escape the suspicion of 


| of any of its speclal criticiams of the Association's 
proceedings,—renders them, indeed, nearly valueless, 
Criticism, of course, we do not deprecate. We criti- 
cise, and we expect to be criticised, But we have a 
right to ask that criticism be respectful and fair, 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Liberal Chris- 
tian does not opprove of the main position of the Free 
Religious Association more than does the Register ; 
and it closes its article (which the Register does not) 
with a critique of that position, On this point some- 
thing may be said in another article. This week It is 
sufficient to call attention to the different tone and 
judgment of the two criticisms; and in auch a conflict 
of the critics, the best practical advice probably is, 
that all who have any Interest in the matter shall get 
the Report and judge for themselves which Is right. 

W. J. v. 


— M — 
ME. BRADLAUGH AND THE “DAILY AD- 
VERTISER." 


The applause that followed Mr. Bradlaugh's reply 
to the Dally Advertiser, last Saturday evening, was a 
fitting rebuke to the course pursued by that respec- 
table journal toward this eminent exponent and rep- 
resentative of English Republicanism, Before Mr. 
Bradlaugh eame here, the Advertiser was careful to 
warn the people of Boston of the dangerous cliaracter 
of the orator who waá presently to address them, and 
we were advised to snub him with a cold reception. 
Of course, everybody took the hint, and, on the oc- 
casion of Mr. Bradlaugh's first appearance, Music 
Hall was filled by au audience that ouly the Adcer- 
tiser could summon. Every one wished to see and to 
hear this author of blasphemous parodies,” this 
"worst type of the English demagogue," so much 
dreaded by our motherly old journal. How Mr. Brad- 
laugh disappointed us ia well known, His ability and 
eloquence, and especially his fairness and moderation, 
won for him a welcome rarely given by a. Boston au- 


| dience. His success was complete. 


In despair, the Advertixer cast about for some 
means of escape from its humiliation, and, with its 
accustomed dexterity, pleaded an excuse for its folly 
that there are “two Bradlaughs." “Of Bradlaugh the 
communist, the leader of rioters in Hyde Park, the 
author and declaimer of burlesque litanies, the pro- 


| moter of strife among the poor, the sympathetic sudi- 


ence of Music Hall saw nothing. There, he was no 
revolutionist, but simply a reformer,” 
Now Mr. Bradlaugh is not a man to be assaulted 


' with impunity, and in his own time he took occasion 


io deny these gratuitous slanders, and to challenge 
proof. Once more our virtuous journal tries its hand, 
and again it gasps, and flounders, and fails, “The 
personal allusions made to him,“ it says, “rested upon 
the authority of truthful witnesses, who are entirely 


| familiar with hla history, and of leading English jour- 


malice and scorn," In fact, so far as regards sincerity . 


of conviction, moral earnestness, talent for thinking 
and for expressing thought, profound interest and 
careful research In the vital themes of religion, those 
who took part In this Free Religious Convention 
could hardly ask for a more appreciative judgment, or 
for more generous pralse than the writer of this article 
accords, A friend could scarcely praise more; from 
an opponent it comes as a handsome tribute not to be 
passed by without an equally just and generous 
recognition. 

But very different is the judgment of the Christian 


Register critic. Speaking of the addresses as a whole, | 


this is what he saya :— 

"Except those of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Longfellow, 
they don't strike us as especially able or Interesting. 
Indeed, we must honestly say that, considering the 
occasion, they seem to us poor, and to add little or 
e: to thought already commonplace upon their 
prevailing theme," 

To this general disparaging opinion ls subjolned a 
criticism in special disparagement of most of the ad- 
dresses; and throughout the article, with the excep- 
tion of what Is said of two speakers, there is 2 tone 
very different from that cordial recognition of sincere 
aims and earnest thinking which marks the Liberal 
Christian leader. In fact, the Register writer seems 
to have risen from reading the Report in that spirit 
which the Editor of the Liberal Christian condemns,— 
namely, “with only a sneer on his face or a shrug of 
easy indifference in his shoulders." This, at least, 


Well expresses what has been the general attitude of | ward and manly retraction. 


| —_—_ a 


nals in which his movements, during the last eight 
or ten years, have been recorded.” 

Such a filmsy justification of a savage personal at- 
tack |» simply n disgrace to journalism. Until the 
“truthful witnesses" come forward with their evi- 
dence, Mr. Bradlaugh will claim, and the public will 
believe, that they exist only in the imagination of the 
discomfited editor. The reliance of Mr. Bradlaugh's 
reviewer, upon “leading English journals" to sustain 
his case, is singularly unfortunate. Very likely Mr. 
Bradlaugh's career for the last eight or ten years, as 
recorded by them, has been às bad as the Adrertíser 
would desire to make it; but it is notorious that the 
policy of these same leading English journals, towards 
republicanism and its champions in England, has 
been that of persistent misrepresentatſon and abuse, 
Even the Advertiser admits that “many of them have 
reported him sometimes unfalrly." Unfair treatment 
of unpopular movements, and their advocates, is no- 
tably a characteristic of "leading journals" on both 
sides of the Atlantic. No man of sane mind to-day 
would serlously consult the leading American jour- 
nals (Including the Boston Dafly Advertiser), of twen- 
ty years ago, for trustworthy Information concerning 
the anti-slavery movement, or the character of Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Garrison, and other prominent aboli- 
tionlsts, Evidence from such a source would be ut- 
terly worthless; yet no more so than that upon which 
the Advertiser relles in its arraignment of Mr. Brad- 
1 
pi be that an instinctive hatred of Radicalism 
tempted Boston’s usually careful and precise leading 
journal to make this unjustifiable assault upon the 
distinguished guest whom Boston delights to honor; 
but however this may be, the only eecape from its 
present unenviable position ls through a straightfor- 
K. P. H. 


| tify a score of organisations, 


447 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT, 


II the kindly-intentloned critics of the Free Relig- 
lous Association fail so signally to understand ita 
drift, it is too much to expect that the unkindly-dis- 
posed will understand it better, Nothing could more 
thoroughly establish the necessity of the task the As- 
sociation has undertaken than the comments of the 
"Evangelical" press on its recent Convention. The 
tone of eneering and vilification, the misrepresenta- 
ton of arguments, the plump misstatements of fact, 
the perversion of reasoning. the gratuitous imputation 
of bad motives, and the travesty of opinions and sen- 
timents, are worthy of the sectarian spirit In its worst 
days, and cause a fear that no power of good sense or 
good feeling will avall to put an end to its bigotry, 
As one reads the criticisms of the Orthodox organs, 
the task the Association has set for iteelf looks utter- 
ly desperate. 

Mr, Beecher in the Christian Union—we conjecture 
that it is Mr, Beecher—means to do us justice; but 
he, though refraiuing from abuse, makes an objec- 
tion which shows that he is as far as anybody from 
guessing what the aim of the Association is. If the 
Association, he says, would justify its existence, it 
must cease its warfare upon theological dogmas and 
ecclesiastical institutions, and show a new and better 
way of removing social erila! ! This is very much like 
objecting to the Peace Society that it does nut reform 
the civil service, or to the Woman Suffrage Society 
that it does not procure cheaper postage, or to the 
Temperance Soclety that it does not hasten the 
return of specle payments, or to the Free Trade 
League that it doe» not supply better dwellings for 
the poor, or to the "Evangelical Alliance" that it sug- 
gests no plan for preventing yellow fever. Pray, 
when has the Free Religious Association professed to 
be a society for social reform? a new society for the 
cure of the ruptured and crippled, or for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals? If it had made such a 
profession, it is hardly fair to expect so much from it iu 
so short n time, Seeing that Christianity has not re- 
formed society in any gingle respect, or in any single 
locality, in two thousaud years—during a great part of 
which time it has held undisputed sway—it is hard 
that a small company of innovators should be com- 
pelled to produce a new Eden in six years, and that in 
the teeth of all Christendom, with all the wealth, so- 
clal influence, instituted power, there is! 

But when did the Association ever profess to do, or 
to aim at doing, anything of the sort? For the one 
thousandth time It is asserted that the sole and single 
purpose of the Association is to assail sectarianism, 
superstition, ecclesfasticism and dogmatiam, to weak- 
en and break down, if possible, the barriers that 
divide parties, vects, cliques. in religion, to destroy 
the power of spiritual monopolies, to wicrown Ro- 
manist aud Protestant popes, to disprove the preten- 
sions of infallibility, to establish the essential identity 
of all religions, to show that religion, everywhere and 
always, ls made of one stuff, to promote spiritual fel- 
lowship and brotherhood by exhibiting a deeper 
ground of union; in à word, to emancipate the soul 
of man from its bondage to the priestly, churchly, 
clerical, formal, and whatever other spirit it may be 
that produces narrowness, bigotry, and odium, 

That is the purpose, and that is all the purpose, 
It is surely definite enough, and large enough, to jus- 
If this purpose could 
be accomplished, the Association would disband, 
though every evil that afflicts society—intemperance, 
pauperlsm, licentlousness, aud the rest—instead of 
diminishing, were on the increase; just as the Anti- 
Slavery Society dissolved before the suffrage was 
gained for women, or the labor problem was solved. 

We are not u social reform body. As individuals, 
we are Interested lu especial reforims—all the special 
reforms, But, as wembers of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, we are Interested in oue single reform—the 
spiritual anti-alavery reform. 

Having said so much, as intelligibly as our limited 
vocabulary will allow, we will ruu tlie risk of confus- 
ing the minds of our critics by introducing another 
idea. It is this; that the busiuess of reforming soci- 
ety, by abolishing lts evils, had better be tlie soonest 
possible taken out of the hands of associations pro- 
fessing & religious aim, and transferred to other hands 
more competent to deal with It. If there is one thing 
that religious men, and particularly religlous associa- 
tions of men, have managed badly, It ia social reform. 
They have aucceeded in the course of time in so mix- 
lug and muddling every questlon connected with it, 
that the task of stating it Is all but hopeless. They 
have not only removed no evils, and pointed out no 
way of removing evils, and suggested no philosophy 
explaining the principle ou which evils might be re- 
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moved, but they have upset all reasonable plans, and 
made every element of the problem in general and in 
particular harder to get at than it would have bedn 
had they never touched it, The Free Religions As- 
sociation has no special facilities for dealing with ao- 
cial questions: it is not a college of experta, and it 
would feel no shame at leaving undone thé work that 
none but experts are competent to do. 

Henceforth, &ocla] questions, of all sorts, must be 
treated scientifically, with knowledge; that is, not 
sentimentally, by feeling and fatth, All our hope in 
this direction, ao far as method is concerned, is from 
social science, in its most mature and comprehensive 
sense, Religion bas its part to perform as an animat- 
ing, inspiring, cheering, consoling power; but knowl- 
edge must supply the method, This is a great ques- 
tion, on which there is much to say; nnd to raise it at 
all is perhaps an impertinence in this connection. 
We do it merely to make more emphatic the declara- 
tion which we toqk up pen to make,—namely this,— 
that the Free Religlous Association is not a social 
reform society; that that is not its business at all; 
that It could not attend to it without abandoning its 
main intention; that it could not attend to it with 
any hope of doing it well, or better than any other re- 
ligions associations, who have done it so badly as to 
make |t doubtful whether it ever can be done well, 
Is this ‘plain? 0, B. F. 


— i — 


OUR CRITICS, 


Miss Martineau points out, in her History of Eng- 
dand, that the ploneers of a reform always move in it 
differently from the way their friends would have 
them; and they usually show in the end that they 
understand their own business best, This was never 
better illustrated than in the criticisms offered by the 
more liberal Evangelical journals on the late Free Re- 
ligious Convention in New York, The selection of 
the time—just after the Evangelical Alliance—espe- 
cially disturbs these critics; whereas, to us who are 
most concerned, the time seems to have been admira- 
bly chosen, and the success of the meetings unques- 
tionable. We are condoled with, because our hastily 
improvised gathering did not surpass or equal in 
numbers the Alliance of the dozen most powerful 
Protestant sects in America; whereas we have been 
honestly rejoicing that, out of our scanty resources, 
we accomplished what we did. If we had possessed 
the money and the worldly popularity of thé Evangel- 
ical Alliance, we should not have been slow to use 
them. What we wished to show was that, even with- 
out these, we could bear our testimony and make our 
mark by the power of truth alone; and we did It. 

Success must be judged according to your point of 
view. When Mrs. Fanny Kemble first came to 
America, as a young girl, she could not get over her 
amazement that Americans should have built a mon- 
ument to celebrate. the battle of Bunker Hill, which 
she had always heard claimed as an English victory. 
Where a new force measures itself against an old one, 
the important circumstance does not lie in the num- 
bers, but in the fact that the new levies have taken the 
field and have stood fire. The Evangelical Alliance 
gathered greater numbers in New York, did it? 
Large as it was, it was probably outnumbered by the 
Roman Catholic congregations of New York on any 
ordinary Sunday. But the thing that affords us of 
the Free Religious Association delight, is that our 
little, undisciplined force should have ventured to 
show itself in that city at all, 

There is something almost amusingly daring in the 
phenomenon of a mere handful of men and women, 
without money, or wide-spread reputation, or a ein- 
gle foreign celebrity to exhibit, or a single great sect 
to draw upon,—organizing, nt a few weeks’ notice, a 
meeting which should throw down the gauntlet to the 
vast Evangelical Alliance, which had all the wealth, 
and all the energies, and all the celebrities of all the 
great Protestant sects to sustain it. David against 
Gollah was nothing to it. “The shot heard round 
the world," when a few farmers at Concord joined 
battle with the British nation, was hardly a better ev- 
idence of pluck. "While our half-way friends are 
condoling with us for being outnumbered, wa are ex- 
changing delighted congratulations at having, at last, 
put an army into the field. 

It so happens that I know something of the unte- 
cadents of that great meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, Sixteen months before it assembled, I hap- 
pened to meet at breakfast, in London, a member of 
Parliament, very prominent In an Evangelieal sect. 
He was, even then, in correspondence with the Amer- 
ican Committee of Arrangements, in regard to these 
meetings, and was full of enthusiasm—not over the 
spiritual elevation shown by his correspondents, but 
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over the liberality with which they were offering 
money. There was not another country in the world, 
he said, where money would be so lavished on a pub- 
lic meeting. He was to procure them certain apeak- 
ers, whose expenses were to be paid from the day of 
their departure to their return. It seemed to him 
that all the wealth of Wall Street must flow into 
the channels of the Evangelical Alliance! He was 
right; for a liberal share of it undoubtedly did, 

1, for one, have helped to get up Loo many great 
conventions in my day not to know that it is very 
much a matter of machinery. Suppose those emi- 
nent saints of the money market, Daniel Drew and 
Jay Cooke, could have spared us, too, a few thousand 
dollars, that we, too, might import our foreign lions, 
Darwin, let us say, and Huxley, and a few turbaned 
Brahmins, and unconverted Mohammedans from 
London,—does any one doubt that we could have filled 
the two largest halls in New York with simultaneous 
meetings ? Even then, of course, we should have had 
all the pulpits in America against us, but the pulpits 
would not have been needed to advertise our gather- 
ing. As it was, we had only our own few speakers, a 
few dollars,—and a fewness of everything but pur- 
poses and ideas, "They who deride these things, and 
estimate success only by money and numbers, must 
have very little recollection of the early history of the 
Christianity they profess, T, W. H. 


Ziterary lotices. 


Bep-Tiwe Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
With Illustrations by Addie Ledyard. Boston; 
Roberts Brothers, 3. 


Mrs. Moulton, who has long been known as one of 
the most sprightly and graceful correspondents of the 
New York Tribune, Independent, &c., has made a 
book of very pretty stories for children. The mor- 
als" of them are . according to ac- 

But “Coals of Fire," telling the 
common story of the boy who would not return a 
blow given by his schoolmate, endured the taunts of 
cowardice, and by-and-by signalized hie bravery in 
the eyes of the assembled school by rescuing his as- 
sailant'a sister from drowning at a picnic, is a little 
too much tinctured with ‘‘non-resistance’’ to suit the 
character of the “natural human boy," as Words- 
worth styles him. Why teach children that self-de- 
fence is wrong, when maturer life must unlearn the 
lesson? I confess to a hearty admiration of the boy 
who, never guilty of 9 or hectoring his play- 
mates, especially the smaller ones, knows how to give 
a good black eye to the bully that strikes him in the 
face without provocation; and not all the hackneyed 
encomiums passed on the ‘‘moral hero" who puts his 
hands In his pockets, and goes home to his mother to 
tell the story of his Christian forbearance, can wipe 
out the fact that the rough-and-tumble experience of 
the boy who, when hit, hits back agaln, makes a man- 
lier fellow in the end than all the Christian morality 
of the churches. The instinct of self-defence is a 
healthy one, pagan though it be; and I am glad that 
the virile gospel of the Be school proves general- 
ly stronger than the too feminine gospel of the ''Sab- 
bath School" It hurts the real conscience of boy 
hood to teach that the blow struck strictly In self-de- 
fence is a sin to bé repented of. Such teaching will 
not be obeyed in practice, and it is a harmful thing to 
cause an artificial pang of remorse for not obeying it. 
The quick verdict of the boys is not wholly wrong, 
when they set down the bully's unresisting victim as 
a milk-sop rather than n hero. Life in the “world” 
is a sterner thing than the eubmissive morality of 
Christianity can ever control; and I believe in dealing 
honestly with our boys in this matter of #‘non-resist- 
ance." F. E. A. 


OLDPORT DAYS. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


“Only a lite man" says some one, How wide 
of the truth! rough all these pages & tender hu- 
manity,a close and loving observation of Nature, a 
delicate humor full of geniallty, a strain of thought- 
fulness marking the reflective mind and cultivated 
heart, abound to give pleasure to the reader who has 
appreciation for that which is higher than merely lit- 
erary skill. The moral pu: e and strength impart- 
ed by Jong and faithful service inthe school of reform 
make a solid substratum in these essays for the fine 
images, the striking pictures, the nervous and artistic 
use of words, whic’ pe Higginson in the front rank 
of American literati. Hawthorne's famous descrip- 
tions of New England character and scenes, espe- 
cially of the Salem Custom-House, are no more 
graphic than those in “Oldport Wharves;" Poe's 
weird and fascinating fatalism finds, its match in 
“The Haunted Window; Thoreau’s exquisite fa- 
millarity with Nature is paralleled in “Footpaths” 
and "In a Wherry; Parker's profound tendernesa 
and human-heartedness are no more winning than 
the same traits in "A Shadow," But for pathos and 
depth of moral meaning the "Artist's Creation’ 
stands alone,—though there ls not a word of moraliz- 
ing init from beginning to end. A purer and finer 
lesson was never conveyed in a simpler or more 
telling manner; and childhood never found an advo- 
cate more persuasive in the pleading of its rights by 
the setting forth of its Dn eae ery and beauty, and 
ideal significance, When literature becomes thus en- 
listed in the cause of all the higher humanities, it 
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THE IN EST QUESTION. 


Bosrox, Oc 
Eprron or Tex Inpex:— y October 2, ur, 
ore proceeding to answer your 

of October 10, allow me to thank ia D tence 
words n ROS M 8 and to ask zou Righ 
ance of my apology for allowing m: 
"€ x my tore E my bange to ju 

he snow of none save the communi 
think Mr. Heberling does not belong to that cyt 
who oppose interest on any other ground than that jt 
is a violation of the cost principle, If I am 
in this, your statement of the “question at jame" 
agrees with mine in spirit, if not in letter. If Tam 
incorrect, I acknowl ge the force of your criticism, 
As you say no more about Adam Smith, I conclude 
that you have abandoned him as an authority. [We 
did not quote him as such, but atill consider his atate- 
E NE es dtd aii heich 

. Having reconsidered my t| t, 1 fail 
that my interpretation of oar language was z — 
fair one. I have often reflected on the j 
which you mention, but could never believe in it I 
am anxious to become uainted with the | 
which says that the denial of one's right to own more 
than he earns, disestablishes bis title to what he does 


heart, f oppose it as a communistic institution, 

communism I utterly disbelieve in. If true repobli 
canism is based on this institution (and I think itis), 
then true republicanism is destined and ought to die: 
and I shall be among the first to bid à most cheerful 
"farewell" to a aystem which seems to me the worst, 
because least responsible, of tyraunies (that of the 
majority), and which is only valuable as an indication 
of, and a stepping-stone to, better things to come. 

2. If my neighbor was in a position where he mns 
make the exchange or die, then the "right of might" 
would plainly come in, Most business transactions 
differ from this only in degree, not in kind. 

4, Taincerely appreciate the kindness of the spirit 
which dictated your last paragraph, but I cannot see 
the necessity of calling attention to my age. Many 
good people, to my personal knowledge, think the 
ideas of a young man not worth looking into, and 
will pay no attention to his arguments, by which 
alone he should be judged. Hoping that you will 
point out my wild inferences, 

I remain, yours truly, 
BENJAMIN R. TUCEZE. 


earn. 
I do oppose the public schoo] system with all ar 
li- 


[We cannot go bere into any further discussion of 
this subject, but heartily regret the incidental expres 
sion referred to, if it caused any annoyance, Our 
wish wns quite the reverse. Not being one of the 
“good people,! we hope our badness wil] reinstate us 
in favor, for we never inquire the age of an argument, 
but rather its weight—ED.] 
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THE VINELAND LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


VINELAND, New Jersey, Oct, 23, 1878. 
DEAR MR. ABnoT:— 

Our League, alter a long summer vacation, has re 
sumed its regular meetings, and revived its interest in 
liberal questions. At first, most of our attention wat 

ven to the theory of organization. The endeavor to 

armonize so many and such diverse individual opino- 
ions, was, with us, a new and untried experiment, 
and, at times, it seemed a question of almost doubt- 
ful expediency to attempt it. Persous who were 
full favor of the “Demande of Liberalism’ shrank 
from making themselves obnoxious to their — 
neighbors by openly advocating these Demands, 
asserting their intention to work to “secure ien 
compliance" with them. The principle involved was 
i and a recognition of its justice was allows! : 

ut some of our most intelligent liberale — B. 
identify themselves with any movement which — 
ened to do away with observances cherished by A 
èrs, or sanctioned Uy long continuance, When 1 
Li began Its work, the Ist and 9ch 1 part 
it relating to amendments to the Unit » 
stitution) Demands were the only ones upon — 
there was anything like full accord. Fe at 
some thought, did not refer to specific o » 
our rights, or, if they did, they were too irn — 
excited over, and it would not pay to beer, — a 
in our “Articles of Agreement" as a basis 0 bier 
and practical work. iere waa also serion t al- 
to your rm espe 5d et impo- 
forded no loophole of escape, and m y 
— and this was to 19011 been reason for er 

ressing their desires in m . 
Prguch diversity in the minds of individuals - 
have proved an effectual bar to any judicious ae "n 
and it seemed well to accept for s time vida dy and 
union, and to give the Demands thorough 5 
exhaustive discussion. They were taken up 
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ly in the League; objections were stated, and ai 
ments in their favor strenuously urged, and I think 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the result. 
Conservatives were educated to be more liberal and 
individually courageous; sud extreme radicala were 
brought to a sense of the fitness of careful statements 
and less impulsive methods. These debates were 
continued untll the busy season for Vinelanders com- 
menced, making effective work Impossible, and then 
tha T adjourned untl! October. 

But the healthy and new directions given to liberal 
thought have been most helpful, We have met agaín 
with more matured opinions and under better aus- 
pices. I judge so because the League to act at 
once upon the Demand for the exclusion of the Bible 
from public schools. Of all, this Bible question had 
been the most objectionable. The members seem 
now to recognize its pertinence, and the necessity of 

tating it They begin to see that the New Jersey 
school system Is saturated with o and covert Or- 
totoy, and are anxious to be rid of It; and, here at 
least, the liberal element la 20 strong that I think we 
can agitate the matter successfully, 

Yours, with much 
E. G. BLAISDELL. 


WHAT I8 “INFIDELITY”! 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 0, 1873. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

Your indispensable paper failed to reach me last 
quei; probably oring with the Rabbis, teaching. 
Perhaps you allow me to ask its readers a — 
nent question. After having eliminated the laat ves- 
tige of lovefiness from the character of Deity, Is it 
not ‘‘infidel’’ to deify an eminent Jewish reformer, 
bestowing upon him all divine ection and beauty, 
and then to pour unmens wrath upon all who 
sincerely prefer the radical's “God of Science” to 
their human substitute, who once cried, 2 


my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" at is 
“infidelity” ? Fraternally qas 
EUTHANASEA. 


Pliny the elder has left his opinion on record that 
"the best gung God has bestowed on man is the 
power to take his own life," and such would appear 
also to have been the matured judgment of Solomon; 
for we read in Ecclesiastes that “Death la better than 
life" But it has been reserved for the myriads of 
believers in Christianity, and a future state of per 
sonal beatitude, to develop a degree of sentimental- 
ism, In regard to prolonging our present existence, 
altogether inconsistent with that theory of the future 
to which they have given in such an uncompromising 
adhesion. 

It might have been expected that Stoics, as well as 
Epleureans, the ancient Hebrews, ss well as the disci- 
ples of the Buddha, should have been less willing to re- 
sign the joys and sorrows of this life than sincere and 
devout Christians, who are supposed to look forward, 
with fervid faith and earnest enthusiasm, to the Inde- 
ecribable felicity awaiting them after death, But In- 
exorable facta demonstrate conclusively that the 
13 life is stronger among most denominatíons 
of the Church of Christ than would have been con- 
sidered decent or honorable among any other religious 
sect or community of which 3 makes mention! 
Contrast the contempt of death which characterizes 
alike the stern soul of a Cato and the uncultured 
mind of an American Indian—the serenity of a Soc- 
rates, — 7 sipping the hemlock us he discourses 
to his friends and recalla his obligations to creditors, 
or the ready obedience of & Japanese condemned to 
commit hara-kirí, with the unavalling mental agony 
which attends the preparation far death in many a 
Christian bosom,—and who shall say the advantage is 
not Nu the philosophical pagan or the illiterate aav- 


age 

“Death before dishonor” ís the desire of all true 
men; and the nobility of the sentiment must ever at- 
tract the admiration of mankind, We all thrill to the 
story of the English captain who goea down with his 
sinking ship rather than * into port as the van- 
quished captive of a Fre frigate, In such cases, 
every one realizes the grandeur of refusing to live. 
But why may a man be permitted to terminate an 
existence on account of mental disquietude that he ia 
bound to sustain under the most terrible — 
pain? Who believes it would be right to prolong life 
at the expense of becoming a cannibal? o would 
hesitate to put à bullet through the heart or brain of 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter, if by such action 
they could be saved from horrible torture, and even 
ne feola) lust, of brutal barbarians or satanic pt- 


Surely, Christians should be willing at least to do 
unto others as they would have others do unto them. 
It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the 
beneficent desire of the advocates of Euthanasia can 
made popular or prevalent, until the morbid and 
superstitious fancies, fostered by the various creeds 
of Christianity, In relation to personal extinction, are 
done away with, and their place aupplied by more 
natural and healthy opinions. So long as men shall 
de mide to believe that the very hairs of their heads 
are carefully registered, so long will it be next to im- 
Possible to convince them that any degree of human 
suffering can be a greater evil to another than death. 
Tsay to another, because, not unfrequently, when the 
question is brought home to themaelres, they willingly 
uiesce In that view of it ineulcated by the few sen- 
mble men and philosophical thinkers who are now 
seeking to establish the theory and practice of Eutha- 
nasia, Meantime we may expect society to sanction, 
mi At present, the judicial murder of those strong- 
im producers, who violate laws contrived to en- 
‘rap but not to prevent the perpetrators of certaln 


crimes; and, jn like manner, nation will war 

ust nation, until the fair face of Nature blushes 

again with the blood of brave men slain to tify the 

ners of a conqueror, or the abion [A a dema- 

N BERT WARREN Keser, 
PE Louis, Sept. 21, 1873. 

— . H— — 
FIFTY QUESTIONS FOE REVIVALISTS. 


BY J, 8. THOMSON. 


1. Revivalism does not exercise such an Influence 
now as it did a few years ago. Ia this growing pow- 
erlessness of revivallam owing to an increase of 
n or to a disbelief in the necessity of rellg- 
ious excitement? 

2, Revivalists study and practise thelr art with as 
great ET a ever, but they seem to be losing the 
parer of frightening people Into theologie thraldom. 

o not their frequent terrible immoralities create in 
— p mind a strong prejudice against revival- 

m 


8. Does a growing disbellef in the horrible dogma 
Of hell, as it is defined In the Orthodox — ace 
count for the indifference with which revivalism is 
now generally treated ? 

4, nly ignorant boys and girls, and unthinking 
men and women, are mesmerized revivalists to 
prostrate themselves before the God of popular super- 
stition. Is revivalistic salvation provided only for 
uneducated people—the babes and, sucklings" in 
Ev lical nurseries ? 

5. How ls it that revivalists cannot reach the edu- 
en eee 

s ignorance more acceptable than education to 
the God of popular theology? i 

7. The morality of Universallata, Unitarians, and 
so-called Libera! Christians, ie generally of a higher 
order than the morality of revivalistic sects, Con we 
account for this by the fact that the Orthodox party 
lay much greater stress on a belief in the atonement 
dogma than on purity of life? 

. Why did not Jesus run such revivals as we have 
seen in this century? * . 

f, Peter is Tapori to have taken an active part In 
thé Pentecostal revivals; but the New Testament 
represents him as a coward, a liar, a swearer, an un- 
learned and ignorant man," and abypocrite, Read: 
Matthew » 35, 68, 58, 00—74; Acts iv., 13; Gala- 
tians I, 11—14. Did Peter possess the requisite 
qualifications for a revivalist ? 

10, Pau! was educated, but he was not a revivalist, 
in the sense in which we understand the term; Peter 
was unlearned, and he seems to have been the found- 
er of the revivaliatic school. Be ye followers of me, 
even as I also am of Christ," says Paul (f. Corinthians 
xl,1) Which of these two disci les imitated thelr 
Master in the matter of revivallam? Is it orthodox to 
prefer Peter to Jesus? f 

11. Why do revivallets represent their God as being 
more anxlous to save souls" in autumn and winter 
than in spring and summer? 

12. Is it less dangerous to die in an unconverted 
state during spring and summer? 

18. Owing to the wild excitement of revivaliatic 
scenes, many have become insane; and It seems to be 
impossible to carry on revivals successfully without 
terrifying many into madness. Why, then, do not 
revivalists abandon their inhuman profesalon ? 

14. Is it not cruel for revivalists publicly and se- 
eretly to weak-lunged and sickly people to attend 
“protracted meetings“ during inclement nights? 

15. Why lo it necessary night after night for people 
to leave their homes and to kneel at the "altar," or to 
ait on the ‘anxious bench,“ before revivallatic con- 
version can be effected? 

16, Paul says, God is not the author of pany eg 
but of peace“ (I. Corinthians xiv., 33). Does God, In 
the nineteenth century, approve of the howlings, 
groanings, shrtekings, dancings, writhings, insane 
gesticulations, and other disgraceful proceedings 
often witnessed at ‘‘protracted meetings“? 

17. Is there anything in so-called Paganism more 
immodest and irrational than revivalistic extrava- 


ce? 
6218 Revtvallstic preachers are generally very igno- 
rant. Is clerical Ígnorance m passport to success in 
revivalism ? 

19. It frequently happens that wandering revival- 
ists are great impostora, and that they are very suc- 
cessful in their calling. Are their converts properly 
initiated into the mysteries of Orthodoxy ? 

20, Some converts have to go through the process 
of reconversion every year. Does the Infallible 
Spirit do an imperfect work? 

21, Would it not be better to devote the time, 
strength, thought, and money, fanntically and sinfully 
spent in revivallam, to study, philanthropy, and nat- 
ural religion ? 

22. After the revivalistic rage is over, there [s gen- 
erally a donation" given to the chief mesmerizer. 
Does he not often work for “filthy Iucre" more than 
for the Lord's sake" ? 

23. Do not revivalists act as if they did not belleve 
in their cruel dogmas? 

24. Could revivalists eat dinners, sleep sound- 
ly, grow fat, dress well, be jolly, and caress the con- 
verted and unconverted belles, If they really believed 
in the eternal damnation of countless millions ? 

25. If the Spirit of the Purest pervade revivals, how 
ia t that we can trace so much clerical and lay im- 
morality to them ? 


28. If there were no revivalists, would not God do 


right? 

m. Revivalists pray, shouting. Is God deaf? 

98, Revivalists collect the '"seékers'" round the “al- 
tar or on the anxlous bench.“ Is God unable or 
unwilling to operate in otber parts of the building? 

20. In rural districts, the revivalist sometimes calla 
upon the persons he intends to victimize religiously, 


`| the avenue, under the shade of which 


for the purpose of praying with them. Does he not 
insult Wer persons, by assuming that he fo holler 
than they," and that they cannot or do not commune 
with the Ever-Near? . 

80. Revivalista in their pes give directions to 
God, Does He need their directiona ? 

31. Revivalists in their prayers seem to strive des- 
perately to show God the necessity of converting hls 
wayward children. Can they enlighten Him on the 


subject ? 
32. Revivalists pray God to fulfil his promises. 
uina thay abt that He will fall to keep prom- 


33. Can revivalists, by praying, change the Un- 
changeable? 

34. Revivalists accuse God of Injustice by saying 
very often in their prayers, “If thou badst been just 
in marking our e etc. In this not the 
coarsest 1 

85, Jesus said, Use not vain repetitions,” etc, A 
revivalistic poser is full of tantology and repetition. 
Are revivalists wiser than their Master? 

96. Jesus advised his followers to pray in their 
closets; but vociferous revivalists, like the anclent 
Pharisees, pray in public, “that they may be seen of 
men." Do they not pray more to man than to God * 

N. Does not the general conduct of revivalists jus- 
tify us in saying st they assume to be wiser and 
more desirous of "saving souls” than God is? 

98, Would it not be more modest and humane for 
revivalists to follow an honest calling than to give 
lessons to God ? 

98. Could an educated tleman be a revivallat, 
without being conscious of degrading himself? 

40. To save souls from hell is the avowed object of 
revivalists; and a disbelief in the hell dogma, the 
scare-crow dogma of Christianity, would destroy 
their profession, Ie it not blasphemous to assert 
that God is the author of a religion that would die 
without hell-terror ? 

4l. Revivallsts assert that God is “angry every 
day” with many of his children, that He will take 
“vengeance In his wrath," and that He will “smite 
the wicked Into hell in his fury." Are we to under- 
stand from these T ruere i and vulgar assertions that 
God is subject to violent fita of passion? 

42, Here are the outlines of the “Plan of Salva- 
tion," according to revivallem: Jesus was a "just 
man” and a religious teacher; the Jewish priests 
hated him on account of his anti-Mosa!c doctrines; 
er quaa together to kill him; Judas, his friend 
and disciple, betrayed him to them for a mall sum; 
the priests had to hire “false witnesses;" Pilate un- 
justly sentenced him to be crucified; Peter, his disci- 
ple, swore he did not know him; the devil was the 
prime mover; God could discover no other means of 
saving a few from hell; snd we must belleve all this, 
or be tormented forever. Revivallam, th resents 
us with s religion that necessitated the crucifixion of 
a good man; a false Judas; a swearing Peter; an un- 
just Pilate; ‘‘falee witnesses; an omniscient devil; 
an angry God; an endless hell; Jewlsh and Roman 
cruelty; and a bellef in the goodness of divine injus- 
tice! Is not reyiwaliam tbe most horrible blasphemy ? 

43, If revivalism can thrive only in ignorance, as~ 
sumption, fear, blasphemy, and sometimes Immoral 
conduct, thould not the tian churches excom- 
municate the hateful thing? 

44, It often happens, at the close of union revivals, 
that the preachers of the different sects quarrel with 
one another about the denominational distribution of 
the converts. Will there be quarrels in heaven on 
the same subject? 

45. Some revivalists pray for the destruction of 
thelr opponents. Would Jesus approve of such a 
prayer? Luke lx., 54—56, 

48. If a revivalist “love not his brother, whom he 
has seen, how can he love God, whom he has not 
seen"? I John iv., 20. 

47. Is it not a fact that, during revivalistic furor, 
many of the '*seekera" and new converts become mo- 
rose, impolite, lazy, maniacal ? 

48. Must a man unnaturalize himself, before he, 
can be religious? 

49. Should not parents and guardians protect the 
young from the Immoral tendencies of revivallsm? 

50. If a "'seeker," or a new convert, were to study 
these questions, what would be the consequences ? 


Tue LATE John Stuart Mill’s conjuga attachment. 
was remarkable in one who was considered a ion- 
less and abstracted thinker. He dedicated essay 
on "Liberty" to ber—''To the beloved and deplored 
memory of her who was the inspirer, and, in part, the: 
author of all that is best in my writings—the friend 
and wife whose exalted sense of truth and right was- 
my strongest incltement, and whose approbation was 
my chief reward." He met his death in the low-lying 
wel lands about Avignon, which he knew to be un- 
healthy, but which he chose for his retreat because the 
were close to the cemetery where his wife was buried fif- 
teen yeurs , and in order that he might spend as 
much of his time as possible near her tomb. The house, 
moreover, was densely surrounded by trees, which he 
would not allow to be touched, lest the nightingales 
abounding in the neighborhood should quit the spot; 
e composed 
and studied, was filled with these birds. If social 

rofligacy and prurient details of domestic scandal are 
—.— eserving of the space they occupy in public 
journals, let not the aplendid contrast offered In the 
domestic life of one of the ablest and purest men of 
mode times be passed over in silence,— Wornan'a 
Journal. 


THE FOLLOWING advertisement appeared recently 
in an English paper: St. James's Church—On Sun- 
day next the afternoon service will commence at half- 
past three and continue until further notice,” 
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„ GENERAL NOTICE. 

On August 8, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of Tux IxpkX for tbe 
current year. “No advertisements objec- 
tonable to the editor to be taken." 


terms apply to 
ASA K. BUTTS, 36 Dey St., New York. 


No 1 udvertinements, no advertiae- 
ments of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, Will be hereafter admitted into THE 
INDEX. Alladvertisementa accepted before 
thi» date will be allowed to run their time. 
No cuta admitted, 

Tue IxpEX must not be beld responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

FRANCIS E. ABROT, Editor. 

Tovepo O., June 21, 1873. 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 

OF TILE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 

Hy Francis E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
& pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent “INDEX troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to the stockholders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting, 
June 7,1873. It is hoped that every one who 
has read the statements of the other side will 
in fairness read this also, Price, post-paid, 
J6cents. Address the Author, No. 1 Tremont 


(— Advertisement2. i 


No. l. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 


THE INDEX— 


NOV. 6, 1873. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles.“ Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, und I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almoat every word," New Edition. Price 


o cent; 12 copies $1.00, 
| 
I 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acterof the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 3—Lectare on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamonts. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


I 
| 
Place, Boston. No.4.—Christian Propagandiem, by F. 
— c — E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
A CHEAP OFFER: costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
i A N of INDEX TRACTS, of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facta, 
rom No. 1 to usive, will be malied to Interesting Extracts: ; 
any addresa on the propayment of 75 CENTS. pe TURAE MM 
The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory | 17 Ple? 814. 
* is out of print, and therefore | No. ö God In the Constitution,” by 
orders for it cannot be filled at present, But 
{tis intended to reprint It before long, and | U. Arthur B. Bradford, opposelt the pro- 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET wil} |  Posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
be furnished with it without extra charge as ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
8000 ss reprinted. copies $1.00. 
Addre-4 THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Hoston, Mass, No, 6,—“The Sabbath, by Parker Pills- 
T - bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
SPECIAL NOTICE New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
Y 51.00. 
The Report. ix pamphlet form, of the Annual 
Moeting of the Free Religion» Aasoctation for No. 7—*Compulsory Education," by 
- iie m part ast Int.. F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
Wl proc 
clading Essays by 2 pese child to be educated, and the duty of the 
— * T aod by Johu Wee on “Re-| State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
TOON IN FREEDOM," Speeches by O. B. - ; 
tan, W. O. Gannett, Robert n % — cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 
> Higgiuson, 8, Longtellow, J. 8, . 

X. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, and the erra No. 8—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
rem * Committee. Frothingbam, treats of a subject chat in- 
ce. 25 conta a copy; In packsgen of f „ Ni . Pri 
or more, 25 centa oach. Itcan be Stinks 82 terasta everybody. ew Edition. ice 5 

dressing the underslgmed at New Bedford, Maas cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 
or.^» Boston, of A. Williams & Co., aod at lor. 
tage _ Wut. . Porten, Se, F.R.A, No. 9. The Christian Amendment, by 
3 " ~ —-| F, E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
G00D PHOTOGRAPHS ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
or gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. tutlun. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 66 cents. 
> . 
neludin 
aj | No. 10.—T'he Impeachment of Christi« 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

W. J, POTTER, 
W.H.8PENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. BTEVENR, 

Are now forsale at the a: " 2 
And will de matied — — 


on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 


cents each; complete Set hoto- 
graphs, $1.50. dr 


DUNG THE INDEX, 
b le, l Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


To Friend« of Free Thought. 


pon Tux Oxia 
oY Materialien and Super- 
naturalium. from the pen of "H.W." Harvard, 
Dinstrated, und "omineneed fu. The Boston Investi- 
Galor, will be continued in THE TRUTH SUERER. 
8 fexrioan, (nf ^poken, eight-page Monthly. devo- 
ted to Free Thought, the diffusion of Liberal gen- 
ments, and the xWoetsedon of all Questions. per- 
taining to the welfare of the Human Race, Pub- 
Mabed at Paria, Tlis., at tho low price of vente 4 
year, and absolutely Ie "eneapest aud eprightlleat 
Paper of the kind Published in America," 


The able Serius of Articles u 
or Tux UNIYKRHE, 


It le vet unknown to many awineedsaid. Win | 


Dot thong af liberal crems ive It “« helping hand“? 

An article on the subject named will appear fn 
tho number for November, and a duly contin- 
Wed. Sra Sor the Paper, Address 


THE TRUTH SKEKER, Paris, Tits, 


anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
| sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
| who will distribute V, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copies, 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—1a Romanism Heal Christlan- 
ity? Twoessays by Francis W, Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


I 

No.11—O0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
| Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
| the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
| cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 
| No. M.— A Study of Hellgion: The 
| Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
! attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
| Von of the word Religion ix incorrect; that 
i the popularconceptions of Religion itself 
| are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it. based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, 18 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
| of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
| copies $1.00. Address 
[ THE INDEX, 1 TuEMONT PLACE, 

Boston, Mass, 


laugh tb: 
sale of all 


Walt Whitman's Books. | THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. ipp. 
A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONB FREE. 


Devoted to the culture 
vives di Bras Political Essay. Prose. i x 
. Po! NW. 1 
75 cents. 
"m ^^ of John Burrongha's NOTES BODY AND MIND 
WHITMAN AB POET AND PER- YOGA " 
` ober, November and Decem 
THOS. O'KANE, PUBLISHER, 130 Nassau Btreet, | lo new subscribers — —— 
— $? A YEAR, WITH ELEGANT Aus 
7 The October number contains Cicers' 
LA . ed Essay on“ eee a Celebrar. 
S! Fears betoro Christ ainuja CAIA,” writen i 


WuAT PRODUCES LNPIRMITIES oF Bony 


THE 
Eureka Machine Twist, war Uxvrra MAN FOR Ex/oYtyo Livy 


& and 100 Yard Spools, (Thi ensay la worth a year’s subscription | 

AND THE soy TO BENTILATE OUS HOUSES, By T 

Eureka  Bution-Hole Twist, | rracwing CHILDREN Goop HABITS. 
10 Yard pools, HOW CAN A FARMER CULTIVATE ms 

ARE THE BEST IN USE. TOUOHENING CHILDREN. 

For Gale at all Trimming Stores | TEACHING CHILDREN BELY-RNOWLEDOE 

cc EQNGERNINO SEXUAL MATTERS, 

Charles Bradlaugh's Paper. W 
* " 
"THE NATIONAL REFORMER: The November number contains 


Agency im America: 


Ana K. Butts & Co. take pleasure in anugune- 
ing that by recent arrangements with Mr. Drad- 
become ta in America for the 
the Pamphlets and other works of 


Bradlaugh, 1 Watta, 


and other celebrated 
ly of which is expected to reach 


A full eu 
us next month; and are also author- 


ized to receive mubscriptions for 
THE NATIONAL REFORMER, 


4 Secular Advocate and Froe- Thought Journal 
Edited by CHARLES BRADLAUOH. 
Price, post-paid, $3.99 per year; Bingle copies 10 
cents, Address 
484 K. BUTTS & CO. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. By Herbert ipes- 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF DELICATE cH. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORN ALIDA 
By Rev. J. C. Meldet TOR EY d 


HOW TO BECOME 
CHASTITY AND HEALTH. oO 


CAUSES AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 


A other things the 
Senta ings the December number will 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
GH MOTHERHOOD. 

NERVOUS DISEASES, 

CURE OP DYSPEPSIA WITHOUT DRUG, 


— 


36 Dey Street, New York, 
— . Our Qil Chrome is Entitled 

The Philosophica! Werks 

or „|THE ARTIST COW," 
E 

THOMAS HOBBES, In twelve colors. The plevre an ar 
EDITED BY ba the ER ts L jy and palette, 
BIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bann. |i ‘rus rane scart we deerat 
Longman's London Edition, Uncut. vane d 474 y. ia buail a cow , 
Averaging M0 pages to a vol. Bvo. Cloth. | mg off the hint. wie her call Du ord inves: 
Into the artiat's tools, and tumbled them ali ins 


ELEVEN IN ENGLISH. 
FIVE IN LATIN. 


Indispensable to a Free-Thinker’s Li- eine farmer's library, 
brary. This oll chromo will be mounted and sent, poet- 


pald, by mail, to every subscriber of Tus Arr- 
ONE SET ONLY. Price $25. ALD OF HEALTH who sends us $2 for (i4. 
Address ASA k. BUTTS A CO., 3$ Dey St., N.Y. 


Real Estate Securities,  |GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


paying 8 to 10 per cent: Interest, or Or, in ease our re&ders wish a Book Premium 


ME DL of a Picture, we will give them, when K 
IV CHICAGO ND VIUNITY, T ` are sent, THE HERALD OF HEALTH and à copy 


if judiciously made, are the best and safest | ° 
modes of employing capital. The old 
Beal Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 
143 Randolph St, - - CHICAGO, 


(Established 1853) 

Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all ite Estate Loans. 

Firat-claas securities always on hand, In- 

terest and principal collected without charge. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
Tu one volume of 85 pages 

TUE BOOK WILL BREGENT BY MAIL POST-PAID 

It te printed in new and oo pood pareri 
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— peach une" for $1.50; „ ulturaliet" $120; "Our 
Young Folks" $150 th premiums. 


THE HERALD OF HXALTH contains mya tht 
“Scientific American,” morem! articles than 
any other magarine that comes to oor sanctum, 
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Mrs. Hilla New Cook Book .... jå — — 
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Romance of the Revolution. 
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books and stationery, at lowest trade prices, The Wer 
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THE INDEX-—-NOV. 6, 1873. 


The Great Family Newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Which publishes all the news. 
Which is honest and Independent in all 


things. 
Which Instructs and educates Its readers at 
the same time that it gives them the nows. 
Which reports the best thoughts and opin- 
lons of lending men, as well as the actions of 


rs. 
o ich ubli«bed the only full and accurate 
reporta of all the new and valuable aclentific 
lectures of the past year, making a complete 


lib: at merely nominal cost, 
Which Rave acomplete and adequate ac- 
count of the transactiona of the American 


Association for tho Advancement of Science 
at Ita recent annual meeting at Portland, Ma., 
and republished the same ina TRIBUXE Ex- 
tra Sheet. 

Which published, entire, Agasalz's great se- 
ries of lectures on the Method of Creation, 
the final conclusive scientific answer to the 
Darwioian theory, 

Which has reported fully and faithfull: 
during the past year, the lectures of "Tyndall 
on Lights of John Weiss on Shakespeare; of 
Wendell Paiitips on Art; of Prof. Young on 
Astronomy; Youmans on Science; and of 
Bret d Parton, and Mark Twaln, on Ught- 

r subjecta. 

K Which published Beecbor's Yale theologi- 
cal lectures in full-eleven practica] sermons 
to Sung ministers, 
ch has the most complete and intelli- 
nt foreign correspondence of any paper in 
S Unt States. 

Which carries on no quarrels with Ita rivals, 
and excludes mere personal issues from ity 
columns, devoting space thus rescued to 
piws and more important matters. 

Which recognizes agriculture na the fore- 
moat industry of the country, and prints 
mote informallen of value to the farmers of 
the country than any other dally paper, if 
not more nuy cultural paper. 

Which admits no ure or immoral ad- 
vortisements to its columns, nor publishea 
anything which is not befitting a ad fam- 


Dy circle. 

Which is always the first, fullest, and moet 
trustworthy in its news, sparing neither mon- 
ey, effort nor exertion to supply its readers 
complete information of every Important 


event. 

Which anticipated every other paper in the 
country, and the government itself, in the 
news of Custer's victories over the Sioux on 
the Yellowstone, and of tha safety of the Po- 


laris survivors. 

Which had the fullest, moet graphic and 
Intelligent accounts of the events of the re- 
cent great financial criais, 

h disclosed the crimes and corruptions 
of the Brooklyn ring in advance of other 


r$. 
P hich waa never so prosperous and four- 
ishing ss at the present time, and which is 
rece Ma finest newspaper office in the 
world. 

Tux New YORK TRIBUNE i» published in 


three editions: Dally at $10 per year; Semi- 
Weekly at $3; and Weekly at r year. 
For clube the following extremely low rates 


for the Weekly have bean adopted :— 
TO ONE ADDRESS. (All at one Post-office.) 


20 " 

ow, nites " 
And an extra to each clab, 
TO NAMES OF SUBSORIBERS, (All at one Post- 

office.) 

co 4 . 

O 9 aiii 

And an extra to each club. 


EF Vor clubs of Fifty Taz Sxwr-WEERLY 
Tü1BUNE will be sent as an extra copy. 


THE 8SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
one year, 104 numbers. ..... B 3.00 
b coples, or over, for each copy... 2.60 
10 copies (and ons extra oopy) for... 25.00 


1 co; 


SrECIAL NoTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS 
ov TRIBUNE:—Any former subscriber to 
THE TRIBUNE, Whose name has not been on 
our books «Ince February, 1873, may obtain 
Tux WEEKLY TRIRONE from this or any Rub- 
sequent date, to January 1,1875, by sending 
Wi—the price of subscription for one year— 
—to this office. 


FE TO CLERGYMEN.—THE DAILY TRIB- | boo! 


UNE will be sent one year for 89; the SET- 
WEERLY for $2.50, and the WEEKLY for $1.50. 
Addrosa Tux TRiBUXE, New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tribune Extra. 
(Quadruple Sheet.) 


The complete and unexampled reports in 
Tux DAILY TRIBUNE of the "papers discus- 
Blons and proceedings of the World's Evan- 
Quint Alliance at its recent meeting in New 

ork, erring twenty columns per day, for 
nearly two weeks, will soon appear in & 'Trib- 

bd extra. This extra, which will be one of 
will t papers ever lasued iv this country, 
C contain four full sheets of THE TRIBUNE 
Pie will form the only connected and 
rie 12 75 of the entire session of the 
ot tak A price within reach of nll. Man: 
audis Papers have been revised by thelr 
— om alice they were presented, and oth- 
M ch were read In part only or not at all, 
ur, Even by THe Trupuns in full. The Trib- 
extra is thus of historic interest and per- 
ih ra vslne,—indispensable to every intel- 
on t student current history and the 
7 us world. Price by mail 
dress for lo any clergyman's ad- 


Tux Tereuse, New York. 


L- — 


*DOMESTIC" | Etzoaxr rx Dzstox! 
FAULTLEAS 18 Fit! 
PAPER Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR 


FASHIONS.|cATALOGUE. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, New York. 


LETTER FROM 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

“Ihave used THE HEALTH LIFT nearly 
every day for the past year, and with mani- 
fest advantage. A tendency to aleeplessnosa 
at night bas been corrected, my animal splr- 
its have been raised in tone, and my elastici- 
ty of frame increnaed, The sense of repose 
imparted is quite as great as the atimulus,"— 
0. B. Frothingham. 


For circulars descriptive of Tux BUTLER 

Harra Lirt and ita apparatus, address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Manager. 

Principal Office, Park Bank Building, 214 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Brooklyn—158 Remsen St., connecting with 
Dr. Holbrook's Eooma, 180 Fifth Avenue. 

Visitors always welcome. 


A. K. Butts & Co.’s New Pub- 
lications. 


The Essence of Religion. 


GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN, 
Man's Nature the Last and 
EC ee Religion. 
Trenalated from the German of LoDwto FEUER- 
BAK, by Professor A, Loos. 
Imo. Cloth, $140; paper, 60 cents. 


"To see man trembling aud. preitiog a8 the sight 
of his own shadow tou: Foue! to the soul. 
Feuerbach'a Athelam was intended to restore 


bo prevent mania exhaling ba diem. He dented 
im dreams, He 
tha personai immortality of the soul—yes, he did, 
and for the name reason that he denied the per- 
sonal existence of God, He wished to preserve the 
int ty of existence, to make moi ty immor- 
tal, to breathe the epirit of eternity with time, to 
compress all bu Ly within human limits, and 
get the full benefit of this life while itlasted, He 
was anton of the fujare life; a n ev- 
rop of feeling that was spilled over the 
SP tho Rave, and lost on the other aide. 
woud wos pom enough for pimi, aad gush; to be 
ano! or an ; aud to see It neglec 
laoi octet, Wade him heart-sick, — 
tagham's Horticuliural Hall Lecture, Jan. 1873. 


Materialism : 


ITS ANCIENT HISTORY, ITS RECENT DE- 
VELOPMENT, ITS PRACTICAL BENEFI- 


By Dr. L, BUECHNWER, author of “Force and 
Matter," "Man in Nature," £e., &c. 
Translated from the author's manuscript by Pro- 

fessor A, Loos, 25 ct. 


The Childhood of the World: 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES. 


By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.8. 
limo. Paper,50centsa. Cloth, 7$ cents. 


Extract from s letter from Professor Max Mul- 
ler to the aufhor:— I read peu book with 
lsuaure. Ihaveno doubt it will do „and 
Bope you will continuo your work, Nothing 

do much as having to unleara 
ood, aud even old age, so man 
tots yore opere abet oi 

© yours w! ro A 

the child's mind go [ was delighted to haye it 


apolla our tem 
ng uth, 


read to 
— B. lor, F.R.S., in "Nature" says.—''Thís 
gonial ttle volume fs a child's book as to 13 


ness, cheapness, and simplicity of a 
the author reasonably hopes that er peo 
will uso it as & source of Information not E 
larly accessible elsewhere, aa to the life of — 
itive Man and ite relation to our own... . This 
k, if the time has come for the public to take 
to It, will have a certain effect in the world. It hu 
nots mere compilation from the authors men- 
toned tn the preface, but takes its own junds, 
and stands Pr and dot iet. | uz å E 
ought out hiloso; o; „ and used 
bert skli io Bring 1t into the range of & child's 
W.“ 


The Religion of Humanity. 


By 0, B. FROTHINGH AM, 
Becond Firon, with Fine Stee! Fortrait, 12mo. 
io! 


th. Price, post-paid, $120, 
— - "m 
ontrasted. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
A handsome forty-five page pampblet, 15centa. 


Mr, Underwood's best Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 


Eighty-clght page pamphlet, Price 25 cents. 
Address the publishers. 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


56 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
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THE ESSAYS READ BY 


O. B. Frothinghsm, John Weiss, 
E, L. Youmana, James Parton, 


Aud others, before the meeting of the 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
Held in Cooper Institute, Now York, Oct. 14, 
16 and 16, 


In pamphlet form, 3$ centh. (From the Trib- 
wna reporta.) Address tho Publishers, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, New York. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Household Mag- 
azine, 


Which, with its premi: is most 
tractive in the — Paine of ien 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
COMMISSIONS LInERAL, offe a lucrative 
and buaineas to th 
— - 0 osa to give it 


VOL XIL. begins with July, 1573. 
E^ Eramine our Clubbing and Premium 
L. A s 
Two firet-cinas cals for the price of one. 
For 8 „ 
: — — and further informa- 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
Newburgh, New York. 
B, E. BHUTES Publisher. 


The Commercial Review 


— AND— 
MANUFACTUH ER 8! 


JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED EVEBY WEDNESDAY BY 


G. H. ADAMS & BRO., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


This ls the only exclusively COMMERCIAL. 
and TRADE JOURNAL in Northern Ohio, and 
it also devotes n great deal of space to 


Manufacturing News, 


Railroad Intelligence, Financial Faots, and 
everything of Interest to Business Men. 
Tt is invaluable to 


Merchants and Manufac- 
turers 


Who buy or sell in the Cleveland market; 
and it is the BEST 


Advertising Medium 
For business men of all classes in this sec- 
tion of the State. 
BunBSCRIPTION, $3.00 PERE YEAR. 


To Those Interested In 


SCIENCE. 


We would lly call the attention of all 
who are desirous of kee fully inform- 
ed respecting Bclentt c Érogress to 


NATURE, 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Sciences. 
Subscriptions should begin Sept. 18, 1878. 


early Subscriptio 5.00 ingl: 
* Numbers, 13 — * x 


Tho number for , lath contalna 


i fic W. 
Betentin ** orth I. Ferreday (with Fine 


0 " 
Notes from the Challenger. By Wyville Thom- 
son. (Illuatrated.) 
The British Association Meeting at Bradford, 
The Present Aspect of Bio and the Method 
Study. By fessor Allman. 
And many other interesting and sbio articles, 


The number for Rept. th contains 

African Travel, Alfred R. Wallace, F.L.8. 

On the Males and Complemental Males of 
Certain Cirripedes and on Rudimentary 
Structures. * Charles Darwin, F. R.. 

* of the bow. By John Tyndall. 

Fertilization of Flowers. By Dr. H. Muller. 
— 

Molecules. B; f, Clerk-Maxwell, F. R. 8. 

Fuel. By Dr. Blenleus, F. R. B. 

Zoe! —Report of Committee on Zodlogical 


Stations. 
m d and Physiology. By Prof, Ruther- 
Q! 


Anthrop . By J. Beddoo, F. R. BS. 
And —＋ er Interesting ‘and ablo articles, 


ber for October 2d contains 
Tiree" Antiquny of Man." By A. R. Wallace, 


L. S. 
The Cepia or Nerve Fome: By R. Lydekker. 
Oo 2^ olarization of Light (^ tine Rainbow. 
Autumnal Typhota Epidemics. W. M. Wu- 


is Caterpillare, C. Eden; A. Gander. 
Recent Re eite on the Localization of the 
Cerebral Functions. 
The Common Frog. St. George Mivart, F,R.5. 
soles Peolütlon 
And many other interesting and able articles, 
Each number of NATURE contains several 
essays any ene of which ts alone worth 
the price of the number. 


Adáross ABA K. BUTTS & CO, 
3X Dey STREET, New York. 
— — 


LOUIS BLACB, 
194 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, PE 
MANUPACTURING OFTICIAN 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent Interchangeable Spectacles, 
and Salt ta cA ME Boring Eye-Glasses. In- 
r of all kinds of Optical Goods. The 
t Spectacles fitted te the Eyesight so as 

to improve it. 


G9. L. HENDERSON & CO., Bankers, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term 
of im on unincumbered improved farms, 
at 12 per cent, per annum, Interest net. In- 
terest payable annually. All expenses for 
abstract of title and recording mortgage pald 
by borrower. We collect and remit to any 
part of the Unked States free of charge. 

REFERENCES. — First National Bank, Mo- 


Gregor, Iowa; Gilchrist & Co., McGre 
iowa; Firat National Bank, ‘Austin, Minne 


ta; City National Hank, Chicago, Illinois; 
Allen, tovena & Co., New York City. 
THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either in profeasional or mercantile par- 
suite) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent this reliable company. Our 
plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and 
honest. 

Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORX. 


CARD.—We desire to return our thanks to 
our patrons for the ludulgent patience they 
ive shown with our youth and tnexpopencs in 
the book publishing business, To thi 
ence is doubtioss owing the fact that our printers 
tract with ne. The necessary sbecace of ME. 
Butta for four weeks also retarded our TA ? 


acter, "The Essence of Religion,” "Tbe 
hood of the World," our Catalogue, and s 
excellent criticiem, by Frederic ‘Harrison, enti- 
tied “The 5 N of Inhumanity,” will be back 
from the binders before this paper leaves the 
press. Wo have in p A paper o. pre Interest 
on “The Relation of iteberaft to Religion." 
We have also in prora Dr. L. Büchner's principal 
works, "Force and Matter" and “Man,” which we 
intend to naue at a price 1 reduced from 
the lish edition, and iu the reach E - 
im Liberal, When they are quite ready we 
let the public know. * 

we return thanks for some small donations 
of Liberal tracts, éte., to be gratuitoualy distrib- 
uted omong oar patrons,as occasion may offer; 
we intend to keep any book which a sa 
such, may toquira; 

Reapectiully, 


THE 
SPIRIT OF BEFORS. 


COLBY & RICH, 
14 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, Mise, 
Issue weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT, 


An ment of the Spiritual philoso; ot 
e the nineteenth contury: my 


The above is a first-class, eight-page, d 
ly Newspaper, containing FORTY bord 
OF INTEMESTING AND INSTHUCTIYE READING, 
classed us follows: 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT,—Fr om French 
and German. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES. 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Spirit -mee- 
anges from the Bepacted to thelr friends in 
earth-life, 2 through tbe mediumship 
of Mrs. J. H. Conant, 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, — From the 
most talented writers in the world. 


AM which features render this journal a 
porua Family Paper, snd at the «nme time 
— harbinger of a Glorious Scientific Relig- 
on. 


Terms of Subscription im Advance: 


Per year e 83.00 
Six months . "m — 140 
Three months ...... T X 
Specimen copies sent free. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
friends of progress and reform, whether in 
material or spiritum] matters, to the self- 
respecting and dignified tone, and the liberal 
position assumed and mafntained by the Ban- 
ner of Light in the past, the same being the 
guarantes of future usefulness. 

Colby & Rich also pon end offer for 
sale, at the Banner of Light Bookstore, many 
books and pamphlets of a spiritual and re- 
formatory nature. 


The complete works of Andrew Jackson 
Devis; also books by Judge d. W. Edmonds, 
Mra. Emma en William Howitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wil- 
liam Denton, Miss Lizzle Doten, J. M. Pee 
bles, Mrs. J. S. Adame, Prof. S. B. Brittan, 
Hudson and Emma Tuttle Henry C. Wright, 
Warren Chase, Charles S. Woodruff, Dr. A. 
B. Child, Mrs. Lois Walsbrooker, P. B. Ran- 
dolph, Warren S. Barlow, George Stearns, 
and others will here be found. 


TEHE INDEX--NOV. 6, 1873. 
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THE NURSERY. This famous n. 


will maintain its reputa) 
1814, o most RIOBLY ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, $150 a of As 


for a sample number, 
JOHN L, SHOREY, 
3 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
EE 
Imwesas SO or Drrsow & Co.'s New 
CoLLECTION OY OROAN MUBIC, ENTITLED 


“The Organ at Home.“ 


MU HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 

YT for it js over 200 selections of the most 
pular music of the gay well Cox pet H 
Raad, Parlor or Organ, Contains 2 ing 
variatio! 

trations of the best sacred airs. 


year. Send s 
Address 


|a noca 


20. s; $2, Clo’ 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITBON & 
oo 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


fe book iu America—over 2), 
Vo saving "been sold in 10 months, Pric $25, 
Boarda; fi Coin, $8. 


GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD, 


gre! e| Book by L. O. Emer- 
sheet tc SE qiti ue ence 
M likely due composar, The works of either 


PUBLISHED BY 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 


BOSTON. 


Cbharies H. Diteon & Co^ 
711 Brond way, New Tork. 


Important Seientifle Works. 


Br Por. J. CLERK MAXWELL, 
(Ready To-day.) 


Treatise on Electricity and mag 

A rtm By J. Clerk Maxwell, M, A., F. 
R. S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vole, 
svo. With illustrations, $12. 


The Depths of the Sea, An Account of 
the General Results of the Dredging Cruises 
of H. M. S. Lightning and Porcupine dur- 
ing the Summers of „ '69 and 0. By 
Prot. Wyvill Thompson, F. R. 8. Medium 


8vo., with nearly 100 exqulaite wood-cuta |8 


and 8colored maps. 39. 
“It is impossible to read its fascinatin 
without feeling awakened within "E 
Pofre to emulate the author in hi» efforts to 
obtain a knowledge of life beneath the wa- 
ters, of which most of us know nothing.“ — 
Journal of Applied. Chemistry. 

“It is aplendidly Wustrated and popularly 
written, with much humor, and the treat- 
ment, like the subject, ls anything but dry; 
it is 2 volume altogether worthy the Interest 
and 2 of its subject,"— Popular 
Science Monthly. 

“The volume, which forms one of the most 
important contributions of the season to the 
Bateson of 220 70 geogra ny, Ha brought put 
n a style of rare Ta elegance, an 
ts co 9 itustraved with pdinirable raw- 

rom Nature. It will fill a choice place 


in library, both for the interest of ita con- 
tents and the beauty of its executlon."—N. Y, 
Tribune. 


“Nothing can be more complete than the 
account of the actentifio resulta of these voy- 

en, Which are fully lliustrated by wood-cuta 
of the strange forms of life brought from the 
dark Sepe of the ocean, by charta of »ound- 
ings and elaborate tables of the deep pea 
temperature, The book ls another example 
of that mingling of literary interest with sel- 
entific completeness and value, which is the 
en trae form of what i» called tbe popular- 
ization of sclence."—Da(ly News (London). 


Zoological Mythology} Or, The Legenda 
Of Animals. "By Angelo de Guberbatis 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Lit- 


erature at Florence, E vols., Bvo., cloth, 8. 


Tho Scientific Bases of Falth, By Jo- 
seph Jobn Murphy, author of “Habit and 
Intelllgenee.“ 8yo., cloth, 85. 


Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 
Senso Motaphysics, with Some of 
their Aprtices ons. By William Thom- 
as Thornton, author of “A Treatise on La- 
bor." 8vo., cloth; $3.50. 


New Book by Amedee Guillemin. 


The Forces of Nature, 
troduction to the Stud 
nomena By AmedecGutllemin. Translat- 
ed from the French by Mrs. Norman Lock- 
— and edited with Notes and Additions 

J. Norman Lock r, F. R. 8. Imperial 
8vo., with 11 colored plates and 450 wood 
engravings, cloth, $12.50. [Now ready.) 


“This book i» a luxurious introduction 
the study of the physical sciences. M, Guil 
lemin has found an excellent translator in 
Mrs. Norman Lockyer, while tbe editorshi 
— Mr. Norman Lockyer, with his notes And 
edid, are Fut ar ed not only of solen- 

e 2 ut of the completeness and 


lateness of "t 
(Landon). © Information." — Daty News 
Address 


A Popular In- 
of Physical Phe- 


ASA K. BUTTS, 30 Dey Btreet, IN. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, New 
of 100 Pianos and Or; 

on alas nter, inoloding WATERS, 

at extremely low price for cash, or part 

cash, and balance in small monthly amete 


New 7-Octave first-class Planos, 
Inf Beuple Reed e 810% Eaton, $110; 
&-stop, $125 and upwards, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE MYSTERY OF MATTER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


Br J. ALLANSON PICTOU. 
900 pages. I?mo, Cloth. $3.80, Postage 30 cents. 


CoxTENTR.—I. The Mystery o? Matter. II. The 
III. The Antithese 
Philo&o of NAT ana 
olism, 


it d Bight. 
— uh a V Christian Panthoism. 
Address 


A. K. BUTTS & CO, 


18 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buechner, Dr. L. Man: in the Past, 
Present, and Future, A Popular Ac- 
count of the results of recent scientific Re- 
search as regarda the Origin, Position, and 
Prospects of the Human Race. Translated 
by W. S. Dallas, F.L.8. Cloth. 12mo. $3. 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION—WHENCE DO WE 
Come? The Antiquity and Original Stave 
of the Human Race, and its development 
from a barbarous beginning. —WaaT ARE 
We?—Present Position of Man in Nature, 
his developmental hiatory and prod iction 
from the egg cell.—Origin and Genealogy 
of the Human Race.— WHERE ane WE GO- 
1NG ?—Future of Man and of the Human 
Race.—Government, — Nationalities.—Soct- 
ety.—Capital.— Labor and Laborers. — The 
Family.—Education.—Woman, — Marriage. 
—Morals,—Rellgion.—Philosophy. 


ArrENDIX.—Sclentific Evidence, containing 
Pd Explanatlous, and additions of the 
xt. 


“This work, from its bold premises, and 
sweeping conclusions, will certainly be re- 
ar 6d as startling, in its defiance of re- 
ceived opinions," — Liverpool Aliton. 


"Whatever may be one's opinion as to the 
extreme views of the author, no one can read 
his book without Sallie, that he ie in the pre- 
sence of a inan of fine Intellect and of wide 
culture." — Daily Bristol Times. 


“The important queations— Whence do we 
come?’ ‘What are we?" and ‘Where are we 
golug 7“ are discussed by the author, and ir U 
not the least of the merits of his work that 
to each of these questions a diatinet and in- 
telligibie, if not wholly convincing, answer 
is given." — Scotsman. 


“The most conspicuous merits of thia vol- 
nme are ita terseness and its freedom from 
unpleasant dogmatism, It states with fair- 
ness the arguments which have been adduced 
in opposttlon to thosa which it supporta."— 
IUustrated. Review. 


„This author's views bave all the force and 
Iucidity which flow from the entire consisten- 
cy and ainiplicity,”—Medical Times and Ga- 


“We approve of the effort to introduce into 
our langunge so fearless and out-«poken and 
henest a labor as that which Dr, Büchner has 
performed. The book contains nothing that 
will be new to those who have followed mi- 
nutely anthropological science for the past 
ten years, though [t certainly contains, tn a 
pithy nud masterly style, everything that has 

een achleved by the Engllsh and forel :n aa- 
vanis in that «pace of time; but to the gen- 
eral reader It offers a masterly sù of 
the facts, reflections, and ultimate conclu- 
sions that have been put forward in regard 
to Man's origin,"—Popular Sctenos Review. 


“Dr. Rohner has the gift of easy o l- 
tion. Hia generalities are put with praise. 
worthy neatness; his weli-selected examples 
Aiha then hard, and justin the right place," 


„He in eminently judicin], welghing care- 

fully T zeny ps en sfor And . 
elivering Judgment after inde 

investigation *—pubtic Opinion. qu 


NOW IN PRESS OF 


A. K. BUTTS & CO. | 


THE WORKING 
FOR 1872-4. 

The best Agricultural, Architectural and 

J y Paper, ang a book von $1.50 
or $1.50; or $1 per annum, in advance, 
without the premium, 

JOHN E. READ, of Bonth Amberst, Mass., 
for several years conn with the editori- 
al department of THE FARMER, hes been 
engaged as ASSOCIATE EDITOR. series o 

es from his per, entitied "FARM AND 

HOME PAPERS," are now in progress. 

We ebali likewise Improve and extend the 
Agricultural FIL and Miscellaneous De- 

ents of THE WORKING FARMER, ad- 

PE continually to our list of contributors, 
with engravings of useful and novel articles 
for the FARM, GARDEN and HOUBEIIOLD, and 
making its typographical appearance corze- 
spond with the excellence and variety of its 
contents. Hence, with a liberal premium 
list, low club rates, and active canyaasing on 
the part of our readers and well-wishers, we 
anticipate a very large addition to our sub- 
scription llat. 

Special Mewing Machive Premium, 

In addition to our ordin premiums, we 
make the following special offer:— 

For ti -six (36) new subscribere forward- 
ed to us, at the rate of $1.60 per annum, or 
for seventy-two (72) subscribers at our ad- 
vance club rate ($1 per year), we will present 
the Grover & Baker Family Sewin achine 
complete, with Hemmer, price Other 
sew DE machines given by special arrange- 
ment, 

We only give onz premium for RACA AUB- 
SORIBER. We cannoLafford to give a Book 
and also the Sewing Machine or other Preml!- 
um to clubs. 

Cind Terms of ‘The Working Farm- 
er" with other Publications. 
32.25 wil! pay one year's subscription to The 

Working Farmer" and "Demorest'a Young 

America." 
$2.75 will pay one year's subscription to “The 

5 Farmer" and “Arthur's Home 

Magazine. 
$3.00 will pav one year's subecription to “The 

Working Farmer" and “Peterson's Ladies’ 

National Magazine.” 
$3.00 will pay one year's subscription to "The 

Working Farmer" and “The Methodist,” 
33.25 will pay one year's subscription to "The 

Working armer” and "The New York In- 

ndent.“ 

00 will pay gue year's subscription to "The 

Workin armer” and “The New York 

8 ill ‘imes."* 
$3.00 w pay ons year's subscription to “The 

Workln armer” and “The New York 
Weeky Tribune." 

23.00 with pay one year's subscription to “The 
Workin armer” and “Demorest’s Ius- 
trated Monthly and Mirror of Fashions." 

$4.00 will pay one year’s subscription to "The 

MU Farmer" and “The New York 

er. 

$4.00 will pay one year's subscription to The 
Woking armer” and “Godey’s Ladies" 


$4.50 wili pay one year's subscription to 
"The Working Farner" and “The Muantle 
on . 
$4.60 will pa; one year’s subscription to "The 
Working Farmer" an arper's Woekly." 
$4.50 will pay one year's subscription to “The 
None armer” and “Harper's Monthly 
ne." 
ower publications sent on application. 
Note particularly that 25 cente extra must 
be remitted for postage on each of the follow- 
ing books. 


IA Handsome Bock Free to Each 
bubecriber. 


Every new subscriber for 1873-4, at $1.50 
each, who sends In his or her subscription be- 
fore the close of the birena year, will be en- 
titled to one of the following Books, free of 


charge, except postage: 
Ms E Tiura New Nenner Coos Book, by 
Mrs. A. P. Hill. Illustrated with num- 


erous engraviug*. I2mo., cloth, beveled 
boards, 427pp., price $2. 

HANS BRINKER, OR, THE SILVER SKATES. A 
story of life in Holland, by M. E. Dodge, 
author of the “Irvington Stories," Splen- 
idly Illustrated by Darley and Nash. 
12m0., cloth, beveled, M7pp., price 81.75. 

Boys or Tus IBLE) by Henry T. Williams, 
Jr. Anew book, Interesting to all, of every 
age and creed. Splendidly Hlustrated by 
Orr. 12mo., cloth, beveled, 312pp., $1.50. 

Gm OF THE BIDLE, by P. C. Headley. This 
book jas companion of "The Boys of the 
Bible.“ Splendidly illustrated by C. L. 
Derby and others, 12mo., cloth, 81.50. 

M Y's MUSEUM AND PARLEY's Magazine. 
200 illustrations, 12m0., cloth. A book of 
puzzles, tricks, Ke. Prico $1.50. 

PEAR CULTURE. By Field. Price $1. 

LITTLE PET BOOKSA, b kuns Fanny, author 
of "Night-Caps," “Mittens,” “Christmas 
Stories," etc,, eto. Profusely Illustrated, 3 
vols., 1ómo. (the set for two subscribers), 


price $2.00, 

r any book advertised by us which retails 
at not more tban $1.25. 

11.—Webster's New National Pictorial 

Dictionns y. 

Containing nearly six bundred engravings, 
and about one thousand pages, In *ubstan- 
sal Been binding, Mm I send the above 
work, portage pre- us, to an, rson 
sending SEVEN Subscribers at $1.00 per year, 


WEDSTER'S UNABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY. 


Containing nearly 2000 pages, and over 3000 
SARIAYINES. Price $12. Sent, post-paid, for 
TWELVE Subscribers at 81.50 per year, Sent 
by express at tlie expense of the person re- 
celving it. 

Or, fn place of the above, we will give Col- 
by's Plans, Views and Specifications of a 

odel House, built for bia own use, and which 
may wellserve as aput for builders throngh- 
out the une he principal features and 
details of the designs can be adapted by me- 
chanics to suit any style cr ruledesired. The 
house contains in its construction every 
ern Improvement with several new ones of 
real value, all combined in an e 
convenient and beautiful form, Price, C 
plete, 810. 

Address WILLIAM L, ALLISON 

128 NASSAU ST., (near Beekman) N.Y. 


—————— 
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"SOMETHING NEW. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ON THE 


SAME BASIS A8 FIRE TNSUBANCR 
PAY FOR IT 48 YOU oxr IT. 


NO “NOTES, "DIVIDENDS, "RESERVA » 
OE OTHER DEVICES 


to collect more mon 
quired to secure all the — aay 


surance, 
plan 1 National Life Tororancs 


co, of Chi 
Ó paid the hairy 
a „At u cont "Ts 


* perrons been (p. 
would have oaas me a er heir 


INVESTIOATE, AND BA VE MOREY BY URG 
ON THIS PLAN, AID 
MAKE MONEY 
by securing an agency forit Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
T8 and 60 Yan Buren 8t, 


Chicago, 


——— A, 
First Insue—1871. 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC, 


— 
BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART, 
* 


With Hiustrationa by the best. American 
ats, Desimad and Engrraved — 


Will be resdy Oct, Inn. 


TBEALDINE ALMANAC has been gotten 
pardies of expenae, with the 2 of ul 

t, peyond com: tion, the moat 
cation of the kind ever sttempted 
try, Unlike other almanacs, ft is 
second-hand cuta, hut le purely 
design has been made and engraved. 
Mes expressly Sor tle ((Tostruftom 

THY ALDINE ALMANAO fs truly national in 

conception, and will beat once accepted as the 
standard for tanto and accuracy in every section 
of the United States. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE CALENDABS. 


m B. Das à young and rising artist 
a taman of. Amarica, has contributed llbar- 
ally to the embellishments of this ALNANAC. 
Hin aet of twelve calendar borders ia admirable, 
and entirely unique in their way. 

THE SCHUYLKILL 


la represented by splendid full-page cat, for 
a drawing of Thome Moran, tho strongest land- 
pcape t in America, 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT. 


s of Bret Harte's tnimitabis Nie. 


T panies three Dius by L. 


sko! &cconi 
Daris. 
A TROPICAL BCENE. 


One of the most exquialte pictures which It ü 
ible to conceive. 1» contribated 1 ya 
omo, to Illustrate lines from Joaquin 3 


RIP YAN WINKLE. 


disquisition on this popular Americsa legend 
tn nda tad by four designa by Mr. Daris. 


EVENING DN THE DELAWARE 
ia a most perfect ue by Thomas Moras. n 


shows that American paatoral scenery has ampa 
charms for postioal iastration. And S 2 70 —4 


to be properly treated to bava 
ognired. , 
THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


pleture ts strong and full of feeling, 
m Y: vory fine Tllastratíon of Rc 
known lines. 


OLDEN TIME SOUTHERN LIFE 


. Bh rd, a Virginian artist, gives 
m. " The patriarchal phase of — a 
slavery, He haa chosen a Cure the as — 
*N — — 9 

— — na e vriahuaand kindly felis re 


every bross 
A con BUNT 


and 
à contribution of Mr. Sheppard's, 
to of the moat striking in the work. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTER 


ur 
f Mr. Davis's designs, represents 
ald tae Yankee achoolboure, with the master 


“wo 80 true. 
THE ILLUMINATED COVES. 


LXANAG le the 
‘The cover of THe ALDI val Tale ot Wasi 


ich. 
ALDINE ALMANAC Will bo seni 
— roller, by mall pald, on 
the price, GU centa, 


JAS. SUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHEBS, 


os Maiden Lame, New Yerh 


1 f 


Che Inder, 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 4. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1873. 


WuHote No. 203. 


ORGANIZE! 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesimatical 
rty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


3. We demand that tho em Z of chaplaips in Con- 
gress, In State Legislatures, I e navy and Fail tin, and tn 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 


& We demand that all public Alen for boc- 
tarian educational and e table Institutions shall cexse, 

& We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public echools, whether osteusl- 
bly a8 à text-book or avowedly a5 à book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

5 We demand that the . by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts «hall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple tion under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly euforc- 
ing ty observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all Jaws Jockihg to the enforcement of 
"Christian" morality shall be abrogated, and that al] laws 
shall be conformed to the r of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States und of the several States, bur also in the 
practical administration of the snme, no privilege or td- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed und administered on a purely seculur basts; and thut 
whatever elinnges shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
conalstontly, uutiinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, 1t is our profound conviction that the safety of 
An dunn institutions la ünperilled, the advance of clvill- 
zation (mpeled, and the most sacred righta of man in- 
ringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 

Wherens, Certain grave inconsistencies with'the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 

ical administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free publie 
schools, and the peace and prusperity of the entire land; 

Tuxuerouy, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ant, 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tax Lin- 
AAL LEAGUE OF 

ART. 2. — Tue object of the Liberal League «bal! be to se~ 
cure practical compliance with tha “Demands of Liberal- 
lam" throughout the country, and "zr in —: 

Also, a4 Dou as five hundred euch Liba: Leagues shall 
have been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal Lea es, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ART, $,—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular loca) meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the jlatforin and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

ART, 4.—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed lu the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 

ART. 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment, 1 

ART. 6.—The Officers of the Langue shall be a President, 
A Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and their duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. The President 
and Secretary shall be er-oficlo delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 

Aur. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be nmended 
by a three-fourths vote of the member present at any reg- 

meeting, provided due notice of the proposed ameud- 
ments shall have been seut to every membor at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


So far aa L am concerned, the above ls the platform of 
Tun ixpxx. Ibelleve tu it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to securo compllance with these Just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make THE ISDEX 
&means of furthering it; and I ask the nasistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Meves In it, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of thelr Presidents and Secre- 
tarles, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let thelr organized voice be heard like the sound of 


many waters. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
Bostox, Sept. 1, 1873, DPF 


E — — ͤ üʃkꝛ—.1— ——————— 


LIST OF LISERAL LEAGUES. 


ST. Loum, Mo.—M. A. [P 

2. Éa Gr ie, Becr s C P. A. Lot green, 
ay — . B. Rogers, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
JEFFERSON, OAO -W. H. Crowell, President; A, Giddings, 


Secretary. 
p 3 CAL.—AÀ. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
Eo IOWA. Ready, President; E. 8. Beckley, Secre- 
Tania, N. J.— L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaisdell, 


tary. 

JUNOTIONVILLE, NEB.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
Easley, Secretary. . 

o KAN.—8. B. 5. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


Non. W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garreteon, 

Secretary. 

BREEDSVILLE, MICH.— A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, Bocretary. 

OBOEULA, — 7. Thompson, Presideut; M. Roderick, 


NOTES AND COMMEN 


BY A. W.B. 


An EVANGELICAL exchange tells ua that the Alliance 
haa come and gone! Yes, but mostly gone. 

MR. ExPRSON calla books, "these silent wives.“ Ar- 
temus Ward might have pronounced such à remark 
"slightly sareustieal.““ 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH is writing chatty, newsy, and 
racy letters from this country to his paper in England— 
The National Reformer. 

SEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS dollars iu greenbacks have 
been lasued by our government, and not one of these ls a 
strictly veraclous bit of paper. 

Mr, Brapuavenr’s ‘Impeachment of the House of 
Brunswick” is à most scathing review, in particular, of 
the character of the four Georges. 

Mr, F. A. HisckLEY read a thonghtful essay before 
the Second Radical Club, last Monday evening, upon 
*"Woman—Her Rights and Duties.“ 

Da. Contis’s "falth-meetings," held in Freeman Place 
Chapel every Tuesday afternoon at 8 o'clock, are interest- 
ing occasions both to believers ang unbelievers.“ 

Ex-PREsIDRNT WoorsEv, of Yale College, concludes 
that the Constitution of the United States has properly 
nothing whatever to do with religion.” 

Tur JAPANESE havo a daily paper in Yeddo, published 
by "The Soclety fur the Dispersion of Darkness," It 
must be a Free Religious organ, we think, 

J. J. Murray, in a poem on John Stuart Mill, printed 
in Every Saturday, calls Mr. Mill "My fellow-Chria- 
tian"! Well, one cannot prevent people calling one 
names, if they will. 

Tur BROOKLYN Eagle, spenka of the Christian Union 
and the Independent as "semi-religious papers" We 
are curious to know what is the character of the other 
"semi" of these papers. Is it semi-moral? 

Ax ARLE theatrical critic, speaking of Edmund Kean, 
said: He was the first actor who discovered that heroes 
were only men." This discovery ja likely to be made by 
most people who become tolerably familiar with he- 
roes,” 

“NEXT TO EXOELLENCE itaelf is the appreciation of It,“ 
says Thackeray. Much of truth is contained in thia re- 
mark, How often one hears another say a good thing, 
and thinks that he might have said it, had he been in 
season! 

Tux porsas of one ambitious und selfish speculator in 
Wall Street are sufficient to throw thousands of poor men 
out of employment, and to demoralize the finances ofa 
nation. This will not be so when labor and capital are 
rightly related. 

Du. LvwAN lizecuxn's old church, at Litchfield, Ct., 
ways the Golden Aye, has been turned into an opera 
house and dancing hall. Dr. Lyman's son Henry makes 
his pulpit as lively, and sometimes as grotesque and 
amusiug, xs any theatre iu the land. 

“Wu suovrp I not rejoice in tlie Lord?” said a pious 
farmer, lately, In n Boston prayer-meeting, ‘He show- 
ers my crops for me, and he blesses and increases my 
stuck.’ Sure enough! Isn't a man highly satisfied with 
a bank that pays him good dividenda? 

Dr. Ray Parme says, in the Independent, that 


“vastly more of evil lies covered and concealed, than has 
come to light." Why not more hopefully and cheerfully 
say that vastly more of good lies covered and concealed, 
than has ever come to light? This would be also a truer 
statement, 

Tae Western Catholic says: Woman is made to be 
under the dominion of her husband." Well, St. Paul 
says the same; and the Christian Church says that tha 
wile must “obey” the husband. Those who are in favor 
of woman's rights have, necessarily, to oppose the teach- 
ings of the Bible and ef the Christian Church, 

A writer in the Independent says: "We wrangle 
over the reading of the Bible in the public schools, and 
yet rarely givo a thought to the necessity of training our 
youth to the practical observance of the duties of inorali- 
ty." By all meana, let us have morality taught; but let 
it be a natural morality, not a denominational one. 

"| Go ox my knees thirty or forty times a day, and ask 
God to make me holy,” sald a man iu our hearing, in a 
religious assembly, a few days ago. This comes pretty 
near obvying the Apostle's injunction to pray without 
ceasing.” But, query: can God make a man boly? If 
so, Why didn't he make all of us holy, to bégin with? 
And if he did, are we greater than God that we could 
have uninade what he made? 


Tux Frencn are proposing to have a great Military 
Museum, which shall "contain every kind of arm ever 
used in war, from the oldest up to the present time." We 
wish that "every kind of arm" that ever was used, or 
ever will be, might be put into that Museum and well 
locked up, and not one allowed ever to be taken out. If 
mankind could be persuaded to desist from force alto- 
gether, for a time, they would then see how really little 
need there is of any. 


THE EMPEROR of Germany lately touated (not roasted) 
the emperor of Austria thus: "The friendly sentiments 
exchanged nt Vienna area pledge of peace for Europe.“ 
Why are they? Why should two men decida whether 
there shall be peace or war between two peoples? But 
moltis. Most of the bloody wara of history have grown 
out of personal quarrels. If those who govern others 
would only govern themselves, we should need nona but 
individual government. 

Gerrit SmırH is opposed to “‘legialating for temper. 
ance; but he would “have government class the dram- 
seller with high criminals, and punish hlm accordingly.“ 
But how could government do this without “legislating 
for temperance’? We bave no law to prevent people 
eating too much or working too hard; why should we 
have one to prevent them drinking excessively? It is 
not a compulsory morality that we want, but a virtue 
which comes of intelligence aud reason. 

Rey. Du. Bettows, in the Liberal Cristian, makes 
this statement: “Christianity ls the namo for the main 
historic cement of moral and spiritual influence In this 
world, which is traced back to Christ as its historic foun- 
tain.” And is it possible that, before Chriat, there was 
no “historic coment of moral and spiritual influence in 
this world“? The doctor's language would seem to im- 
ply hia disbelief in any worth mentioning; but what, 
then, did hold this world together before Christ came? 


Tis was the way Anna Dickinson appeared to en- 
tranced beholders, when she ascended a peak of the 
Rocky Mountains, She wore “a plain, closely-fitting 
corsage, short skirt extending just below the knee, trou- 
sers wide at the bottom, a few inches longer, blue stock- 
ings with white arrow worked from ankle up, low-quar- 
tered shoes like a gentleman's Oxford ties; and in this 
dress Anun made a Government pack-mule feel that life 
had no further charms, for ehe rode to the top in the 
sume style as her escort!" 


IN rue Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting, lu New York, 
not long ago, one "asked prayer for fourteen young peo- 
ple who were seeking the Savior," two of them had al- 
ready found him, but the others were “in great trouble 
and darkness, "—espeeiilly one young man “who said his 
sina were so great that they could not be forgiven,” It 
these people would seek a savior nearer home, they would 
not have so much trouble In finding him. The one they 
seek died nearly two thousand years ago, and we are not 
surprised that the finding him turns out to be very diffi- 
cult. 
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[For Tus INDEX.) 


The Cost to Christendom of the For- 
eign Mission System. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
In Cooper Institute, New York, Oct. 15, 1878. 


BY FRANCIS X. ADBOT. 


" -—Q L4 

Six or eight hundred years ago, all Christendom 
was hurling itself against the Mohammedans, to res- 
cue from infidel control the Holy Sepulchre, and to 
extend the empire of the Cburch In lande utterly hos- 
tiletoit These gigantic irruptions of the West into 
the East, known in history as the Crusades or ware of 
the Cross inst tne Crescent, came to disastrous 
and ignominious failure, after continuing for centu- 
ries and exhausting Europe of men and means 30 
completely that general social disorganization and 
anarchy énsued. Yet great results of a beneficial 
character followed in the wake of these wild, waste- 
ful, and bloody wars, The feudal aystem was under- 
mined by them; the burgher or middle class gained 
immensely in power in consequence of them; the 
seeds of the great insurrection against the Church of 
Rome known as the Protestant Reformation were 
sows by them; in short, the vast influence of Chris- 
tlanity over medieval society was shaken to {ta foun- 
dations by the very means adopted to extend and per- 

tuate it. The Church began to dig its own grave 

y seeking to establish a universal and solitary sov- 
bai over the world. 

ithin the last two or three hundred years, and 
especially since the beginning of the present century, 
the same remarkable phenomenon has been repeating 
itself. Once more the cry of the Christian crusader 
resounds in all ears; once more the Christian Church 
masses her forces against the heathen world, for pur- 
poses of conquest and universal dominion. True, 
the does not wield the sword or spear, as of old; her 
new weapons are well concealed with the olive branch 
of peace, and the warfare of “iron and blood” is con- 
verted into a cannonade of paper pellets in the shape 
of tracts, hymn-books, and Bibles, She still pours 
forth warriors by the thousand and money P the 
million; but tbe warriors are misslonaries and the 
money fs no longer devoted to su plies and munitions 
of carnal war. Her aim is still the aame to subdue 
the nations to the sway of her own Lord, and to set 
up his kingdom from pole to pole. But her means 
are more subtile than before, and she seeks now to 
adapt herself to the times, While throwing herself 
every year with Increasing energy into the work of 
universal propagandism, she relies now on peaceable 
Persuasion rather than forelble compulsion, She will 
fail in this new warfare as she failed In the old; but, 
as indirect benefits that she little dreams of and 
anathematized when they came proceeded ultimately 
from her crusading campaigna against the Saracens 
50 now indirect benefits that she little dreama of an 
will again anathematize when they come will proceed 
ultimately from her missionary campaigns agalust the 
whole heathen world, The new crusades, like the 
old, will undoubtedly play their part in promoting the 
progress of the race; thongh in waya unsuspected by 
those most active in them, Foremost and chief 
among these ludirect benefits, I reckon the final eman- 
cipation of mankind from the Church herself. Soon- 
er or later all men will perceive that, in attempting to 
evangelize the whole earth. the Church is undertak- 
ing a task that can succeed only by a stupendous mir- 
acle, beside which all the other miracles she claims to 
bave been wrought by God in ner behalf will be 
dwarfed into utter Insiguificance, This I intend to 
demonstrate before I close. The Church herself 
must surely, at last, conselously confront the impoa- 
sibility of ever realizing her own ambition to make 
her empire coterminous with the globe. But even if 
she does not, the rest of mankind will; and the fact 
that she has been commanded by her Lord to accom- 
plish an evident Impossibility will exert a tremendous 
nfluence in opening men's eyes to the true nature of 
— MR to teach — — — religion, — will 
not always accept a religion which Imposes ible 
tasks upon its votaries. 22 Y 

“But does the Church really aim,” it may be asked, 
at the object you attribute to her? Does she really 
aspire and expect to conquer the whole world for 
Christ, her King?" 

I give my answer in the words of Rev, Rufus An- 
derson, D,D., the venerable Secretary of tha Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
He says |Foreiym Missiona: Their Relations and 

, New York, 1870, pages 307 aud 300] :— 

“There is no political movement in the world that 
is commensurate with the missionary movement; 
none that embraces so many nations, none covering 
80 large a partion of the globe. It is the Christian 
Church going forth, under its Great Ca; tain, for the 
subjugation of the world... . The spiritual war for 
the conquest of the world bas certainly b , and in 
» manner never seen in any former age. There is 
not yet, indeed, a popular enthusiasm in the churches, 
but that will come, What we most need, just now, 
- P. — ne rineiple à for the contest upon 

ch we have entered is vast, having for its object 
the reign of Christ over all the Carth. E 

Similar avowals could be collected by the hundred, 
&nd with ease. E 

“But what," you may inquire, “are the reasons and 
motives that prompt to an undertaking 80 enormous 
as the Christianization of the entlre world ?” 

Agaln I will give my answer in the words of a vet- 
eran missionary, Rev. Henry M; Scudder, D, D., 
as published in the New York Independent less than 
a yenr ago. He says:— 

Is the misslonary work one of option, or of duty? 
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It ls important to decide thia, If we can create the 
sense of obligation, the enterprise of missions will be 
triumphantly fulfilled; for there is nothing under the 
heaven that Christ's Church will not undertake to do 
if the duty thereof be made clear. 

eig there a command? ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach 
[lIterally, ‘make disciples of'] all nations, baptizin 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, an 
of the Holy Ghost.“ 

"Does this command issue from competent author- 
ity? Is it like an unauthorized order from a corporal 
in an army, which may be revoked by a dozen persons 
above him? "Who gaveít? Jesus Christ. e know 
no higher authority in the universe. He is master; 
we are his disciples, He is commander-in-chief; we 
are his soldiers. Heis king; we are hls subjects. He 
is creator; we are his creatures. He is redeemer; we 
are his redeemed ones, The authority cannot be dis- 
puted, It is that before which every knee must bow. 

Is the field indicated? The Lord of the enterprise 
himself has said: ‘The field is the world.’ The 
boundaries are so defined that there can be no misap- 
prehension. ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.“ It could not be made 

lainer. Disciples, baptize and teach every one. As 
ong as a single creature is left out anywhere, the limit 
is not reached, the field is not filled, the work that 
Christ planned is not done. 


“Are wethe persons to whom the command is ad- 
dressed? There can be no doubt of it, for Christ 
spake it to his disciples, and then added, ‘Lo! I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world;’ 
which shows that the command is dellvered to the en- 
tire guccession of his disciples, down to the end of 
time. When the world and the Church become co- 
extensive, then the world is at &n end, and the Church 
alone shall exist in millennia: glory, and we can all 
have a good time and enjoy ourselves. 

“Behold, then, the command issued from head- 
quarters, the field indicated, the campaign planned, 
and ourselves the parties commanded, Is it not man- 
test thal we are under obligation to prosecute tiis 
work ?" 

It is, then, as the fulfilment. of a sacred duty to 
obey the Injunction of her Lord, that the Chu: in 
this nineteenth century has gone forth to evangelize 
the world. The motives are, firet, loyalty to her 
King; secondly, the ‘Jove of souls,“ that Is, the love 
of all men as potential subjects of her King; and, 
thirdly, that mixed mass of motives,—pride of sect, 
thirst of power, and so forth,—that always enter into 
such vast movements as this. These motives are ad- 
equate, as all history shows, to incite men to the most 
herculean tasks, It cannot be said that the Church 
js blind to the difficulties of her tremendous under- 
taking, or expects to Bucceed without Divine, or su- 
pernatural, assistance, She knows the facts; and 
she relies on faith in the supposed pledge of Omnipo- 
tence to give her success at last. 

“The Annual Reports of our Societies," says Rev. 
Edward White, in his Theory of Missions [page 13], 
“do not conceal the fact that at present scarcely any- 
thing has been done by modern Christianity for the 
overthrow of the preat Paganisms of the East. There 
are scattered bands of converts; but China and India, 
with their 500,000,000 of mankind, are heathen, ob- 
stinately heathen, still,” 

Nevertheless, the Church confidently expects to 
m by euperhuman means. 

“The certainty of final success,’ eays Rev, John 
C. Lowrie, D. D., Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Forei Misslons, — tor this the Church re- 
lies on the word of God. "The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.’ ‘All nations whom thou hast made shall come 
and worship before thee, O Lord, and shall glorify 
thy name.’ ‘Until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in; and ao all Israel shall be saved.“ "These are 
examples of prophete language concerning the prey- 
alence of the kingdom of our Lord and Savior, Jesua 
Christ. With these predictions in view, no Christian 
can doubt the final issue of the contest now Waging 
in the world between the powers of darkness and 
light. . . . The simple story of the Cross, the preach- 
ing of Christ and him crucified, is the main charac- 
teristic of the work of missions in modein as in an- 
cient times. Al) Protestant missionaries ‘preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.“ The success 
of this apostolic preaching will become more marked 
in comin, s, until all nations are converted unto 
God. e know no other means of success," &c., 
ke [Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 

» page 14. 4 

This, then, Is the object of the great missionary 
movement of modern times—the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ and the universal éstablish- 
ment of his kingdom; the reason and motive of It are 
loyalty to his commands, and the ‘love of souls,“ to- 
gether with such meaner motives as find entrance 
even into sanctified hearts; the confident anticipation 
of success is based on the promises of the Bible and 
faith In the power of God; and the only means con- 
templated is the common preaching of the Gospel, 
which, somehow or other, Ìt is believed, will be more 
efficient in the future than in the past. No reliance 
whatever is placed on civilization, which is avowedly 
not one of the objects specially contemplated. This 
point I would copiaza, inasmuch as the civilizing 
tendency of missions is usually urged upon unbe- 
lievers as a sufficient justification of the vast expense 
they cause. Dr. Anderson refers deprecatingly to 
the tendency to rely on civilization instead of the 
simple Gospel as a converting agency}; he says that it 
has placed modern missionaries at q great disadvan- 
tage, as compared with the apostles; he says that it 

has tended to confuse our conceptions of the relig- 
lon we were to propagate; and he describes the 


failure of the experimen: ae 
the American Board, of bin bie abandoned 
the arts with the missionary agencies" |i Md 
Missions, page 64, et 7000 Frein 
B says erpii tly:— 
ucation, schools, the preas, 
goes to make up the working eaten tien else 
strict subordination to the planting and’ res in 
of effective working churches.” na page 114 up 

The probable reason of this 1 ^ 
such facts as that which he guts, oad a 
Rev. George Bowen, editor of the Bombey C | trom 
7 — id in an article of that paper for March 6, 

“We were told, the other day, b 
the head of one of the largest of O — s 
tional institutions, one where a number of devoted 
and able missionaries have successively labored, 
during thirty years, there had been from it on] m 
converts, the institution being carried on at ui 
age expense of £1000 a year,” 

— is EN 

earíng in mind, then, that the single obj 
foreign mission system ie the conversion LN the 
to Christ, and the extension of his kingdom over al] 
mankind, it is falr to inquire what p has been 
made, whet it has cost, what it ix li kely to cost, to 
ensure euccess, and what prospects of success exist. 
For instance, what has been accomplished by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions, by far the largest and most efficient of Amen- 
can raissionary societies? I shall in my reply to this 
question use the latest published Report of the Board, 
that for the year 1872, A 

Founded in 1810, the American Board has been ip 
active operation sixty-three years. During the first 
sixty-two years of its existence, as I find by calculs- 
tion from the above-mentioned Report, it bas re 
ceived and expended n grand total $14,183,248,05, 
or, on the average, $220,084.65 a year. Dr. Anderson 
reported forthe year 1808 a total of 25,538 converts 
{communivants) connected with all the missions of 
the Board combined. The Annual Report for 182 
gives only a total of 0,019 converte, The great di 
ancy is owing to the fact that the Board has recently 
relinquished all control of the Sandwich Islands mis 
sion, whieh is henceforth to control itself independ- 
Ay: During the year ending August 31, 1872, & 
total addition of 919 new converts is reported, and 4 
total income of $428,083.40; while the total Income 
for 1868 was $535,83%.4—a falling off of $107,145.15 
(attributable to the withdrawal of Presbyterian sup- 

rt on the reunion of the Old and New School 

ranches of that great denomination.) If it were fair 
to estimate the cost of each new convert by divi 
the total income forthe year by the total number 
new converts, the sum would be $467.50; but for ra- 
rious reasons the average cost of a new convert can- 
not be so easily estimated. This I shall calculate 
presently from larger and fuller data. The total 
number of “laborers connected with the missions," 
including ordained missionaries, physicians, male and 
female assistants, native pastors, preachers, cate- 
whists, teachers, and helpers of all sorts, is 1,278, or 
more than one for each new convert gained. The 
whole number of missions, stations, and out-stations, 
is 538, and the whole number of mission churches is 
173; giving an average of 57 members and 7 “labor- 
ers" to each church. The whole number 9 
under training in the misslon schools is 17,122; and 
the whole number of gage printed by the mission 
resses js 7,047,870. Such is the 8 of the 
ard's operations for 1872, ahowing a total gain of 
010 new converts in return for the total outlay of 
$428,603.40, but not showing the loss of old converts 
by death, excommunication, &c., and consequently 
not showing the permanent increase made to the to 
tal number of converts, which lucrease must be less 
than 010. As to this latter total, by the way, author 
ities differ. Dr. Anderson reported 25,538 for the 
year 1808; the Mixsionary Herald reported 20,788 for 
1870; Dr. Butler reported 23,718 for 1871; the Mir 
sionary World, a new Cyclopsedia of Missions edited 
in London, reported 28,718 for 1872; while the Board's 
own Report for 1872, as | have stated, gives 0,019. It 
ia difficult to reconcile these differences; but Dr. An- 
derson is probably the best authority on this ge 
whose apparent dis ent with the Report 2 
1872 ia explained by che emancipation of the San 
wich Islands mission. pre 

To go through in detail the Reporta of the n 
missionary societies would be tiresome and profidess, 
even if I had had access to them all. But fortunately 
this Is not necessary in order to arrive at a ed 
instructive results, With much labor I have 1 
ed data and made calculations which throw no "t 
light on the “Cost to Christendom of the Foreign 

ssion System." 

The American Board (to recur to it once mor, 
being founded in 1810, had been 01 years in ge. fc. 
in 1871. For that year, Professor S. C. Bartle ter of 
lowing Dr. Wm. Butler, reports the total M 
its converts as 23,718, Divided by 61, this gir 
as the average annual gain ín new converts (et be- 

eriod. The average annual income of s — 
ing divided by 388, we arrive at $990 as ert darin 
cost of each permanent increase of one conver ns 
the same period. This sum is larger thant ‘aie 


which would appear to be the cost hel of mes con- 


he reason being 
or remove, and thal 
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nished. This sum, I suspect, is much larger than [s 
commonly supposed, It Is certalnly larger than I was 
prepared to expect. Yet it is lesa than half as large ns 
the average cost of each new convert in the perma- 
nent increase of membership of al! tha Protestant 
missions combined. It i3 clear that the American 
Board is more economical or else more efficient than 
most of its sister societies. 

I pass now to consider the general statistics of 
Christendom on this subject, and ask your Indulgence 
while I explain bow I have arrived at some important 
results; for mere assertions on the subject would very 
properly be challenged by those interested in the sup- 
port of the missionary system. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, certainly an suthor- 
ity of no slight weight, gives the total numbers of 
communicants or converts reported by missionary sv- 
cieties for 1857. Adding these various totals togeth- 
er, I find the sum to be 215,192. Dr. Auderson and 
Dr. Lowrie report the same sum for 1868 as $251,- 
098. From 1857 to 1808, therefore, there has been á 
pais of 35.836 converts as the ag te result of the 
abors of Protestant Christendom in the missionary 
field during eleven years, or 3,285 n year. The Ency- 
clopedia also gives, as the total amount of money ex- 
pended for Protestant missions in 1857, the sum of 
£600,000; which, at present values, Is equivalent to 
$3,240,000 in our legal currency. For 1888, Dr. An- 
derson reports the total expenditure for Protestant 
molssions as $5,355,008,—an increase of $2,115,008, 
That is to say, from 1857 to 1868 the annual receipts 
for Protestant missions gradually increased from $3,- 
240,000 to $5,355,008,—2n average annual increase of 
$102,330. By the common rules of arithmetical pro- 
gresslon, it casy to calculate approximately the 

d 4 expended for Protestant missions during 
— leven years, namely, 7, 276, 430. 

If we now divide this sum total of receipts by 88, 
836, the sum total of new and permanent conversions 
made during the same eleven years, we arrive at $1,- 
811, as the average coat of a permanent increase of 
one church member from 1857 to 1888. In other 
words, It cost Christendom $1,311 for each one of the 
35,838 new converts it gained in foreign misslons in 
that period. It ls quite safe to set down that amount 
as the price paid by Christendom for each and eve 
heathen permanently enrolled in its list of chure 
membership from 1857 to 1968; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the price is less to-day. 

How much money, then, is represented by the en- 
tire list of heathen thus far converted by Christen- 
dom, as repocted in the exlsting church menibership 
of the missionary societies? This list, according to 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Lowrie, amounts In all to 251,- 
023; and the total cost of converting them all, if $1,- 
311 is the cost of converting each, ia the enormous 
sum of $320,097,708. 

But this list of membership is s mere y d in the 
bucket, compared with the vast swarms of heathen 
still to be evangelized; and not only these, but also 
all Roman Catholies and all members of the great 
Greek Church are 
by Protestant missionaries. Under the name of 
*nominally Christian lande," Catholic countries and 
countries inhabited by Greek Christians are classed 
with China, India, and so on, as all needing to be 
converted to the true Gospel of Christ. Sec, then, 
what a task Protestant Christendom lins set for itself! 
Reckoning the population of the globe at the current 
estimate, 1,000,000,000, and conceding that 100,000,- 
000 are Protestants not needing further ey: lization 
(a most extravagant hypothesis, If the preachers are 
to be trusted from Sunday to Sunday here at home), 
there remain 900,000,000 of human beings to be con- 
verted. At an average cost of 81,311, what will be 
the total expense of ‘conquering the world for 
Christ"? Only the modest sum of $1,179,000,000,- 
000! The world to be saved does not contain enough 
money to pay for its own salvation; much less does 
Christendom contain it. Yet, if things remain as 
they are,—if God forbears to change the laws under 
which missionaries and missionary societies have 
thus far been obliged to act,—the kingdom of Christ, 
30 confidently expected to be established, can be es- 
tablished at no less price than the inconcelvably vast 
som Ihave named. So far from steadily increasing, 
the grand total of Protestant missionary receipts 
throughout the world decreased from 1868 to 1871 by 
the sum of $122,082. It may well be questioned 


whether the maximum of growth has not been | 
Teached, and whether the sources of supply do not 


begin to feel the inevitable effect of enlarging knowl- 
edge respecting missionary propagann, Be this 
asit may, there must be a limit somewhere; and it 
must lie unspeakably short of the vast amount shown 
to be required for the evangelization of the world, 
Unless God works a new 1 most astounding mir- 
EN E Is insanity to dream of converting all mankind 


Look, again, at the time that must be required. To 
convert the 900,000,000 of unevangelized and Imper- 
fectly evangelized humanity at the rate of 3,258 n 
Ie which I have shown to be the rate from 1857 to 

RIS, and which is not likely to be increased until the 
missionary receipts begin again to be increased, would 
erquire a period of 276,212 years; by which time It 
may be gravely doubted whether any “men” will sur- 
vive on the earth to be converted,—at least, If the law 
of evolution continues to operate. Yet, to evangelize 
the world in 270.212 years, at n cost of $1,179,900,000,- 
000, is the work to be accomplished by Protestant 
missions, unless God intervenes to hasten the process 
by some miracle of his omnipotence, 

lf any are sceptical of my calculations merely 
because 1 in numbers so enormous, let me 
125 1 r. A. C. Osborn states In che pune 

*kly, as quoted in the Independent of last wee 
(October 9) = 


"In The Baptist Weekly, Dr. A. C. Osborn gives 


rded as needing evangelization | 


certain statistical items in answer to the question, 
‘Where does a given sum of money expended for the 
preaching of the Gospel contribute in fact to the con- 
version of the largest number of souls? These 
statistics are reckoned for the year ending with March, 
1873, and are taken from public reports and associa- 
tional minutes. The resulis of the investigation are 
summed up as follows: 


"The cost to the Misalow: Union (American Baptist: 
per convert baptized le $55; the eost to oe Lon, Tajani iv 
*ociatiou is $441; to the New York Association, $572; to the 
Black River Assuviation, $278; an average of $430—nearly 
vlght to one tu favor of the Union. The largest Asiatic 
mission costs $43 per convert baptixed; to the largest 
chureh in Brooklyn the cost was $1045; to the largest 
church in New York, $840; to the largest church in the 
Black River Association, gio; au average of 8761—«ighteen 
to one |n favor of tue Union. The Asiatic Mission that baj 
tized the largest number cost $24 per convert baptized; [^ 
the church In Brooklyn that baptized the largest number 
the eost was ; tothe church in New York, $110; to tha 
church in the Black River Association, 8101; an average of 
$115—nearly nve to one in favor of the Union." 


“The writer goes on to say, to the credit of the 
churches whose home work is tha moat costly, that 
they are the churches that contribute most largely to 
the support of the Missionary Union; hence, the 
work of the Unlon is in a great degree their work. 
We need not add that these numbers refer solely to 
sor churches at home aud abroad.“ 

r. Osborn here makes the coat of a new yearl| 
convert to one church as high as $1,045; ad this 
seems to show that the average cost of each new per- 
manent convert to Christendom is not incredibly | 
if put at $1,811. All the world is, of course, to 
Ea converted, if the kingdom of Christ is to 

finally established; this conceded, the reat is & 
mere matter of arithmetic. 

What, then. is the spectacle presented by the for- 
2 mission system of Protestant Christendom ? 

ore than 2000 ordained missionaries, or some 16,000 
“laborers” of various kinds, supported here and there 
in scattered groups in the midat of vast heathen com- 
munities, attempting to convert them all to Christ, 
but succeeding at a rate which would require over 
276,000 years for the realization of their object; while 
they bave to oppose, not only the heathen priests, but 
also an army of over 5000 rival missionaries of the 
Church of Rome, whose hostile activity and success 
are greater than their own. Moreover, an annual ex- 
penditure of over $5,000,000 is Mp io support 
this crusading ag 4 and provide for the campaign 
in various ways, The task proposed is hopeiess from 
the start; the object sought Is itself a delusion and a 
mistake; and whatever Is poured into this deceptive 
slave runs to waste. 

But sixteen thousands of men and women, even if 
devoted to utterly visionary ends, do not eeem to be 
a great loss to Christendom; five millions of money, 
even if spent for utterly fruitless purposes, do not 
seem to impoverish Ita resources. Admitting the folly 
and blunder of the whole experiment to bring man- 
kind to the feet of Jesus, it would appear at first sight 
that the vost to Christendom is very slight, after all; 
and that there is no need of shedding tears or uttering 
oe aia at this particular proof of human auper- 
stition. 

Alus, the cost to Christendom la greater than it 
seems. Even as to the money question, five millions 
of dol'ars might do a vast amount of tangible and real 
good, if wisely expended, The amountis large, if the 
total outlay of Christendom for charitable objects is 
taken into the account. What with Bible Societies, 
and Tract Societies, and Young Men's Christian As- 
sociations, and the other countless agencies for Chria- 
tian propagandism at home and abroad, which are all 
movements auxiliary to the mission system, the sum 
total at lest attalned must be formidab'y large. It 
ahould be remembered that only a certaln amount of 
money will ever be available, assurplua above the im- 
mediate wants of the community, for investment In 

hilanthropic enterprises; and even a small sum, fool- 
shiy nppro;;riated, tenda to cripple the wiser humani- 
ties, en will give only about so much; no entreaties 
will induce them to give indefinitely; and if they give 
the available amount to, objects that are worthless, 
worthy objects must suffer in proportion, Hence, in 
the "Cost to Christendom of the Mission System,” 
should be reckoned, not only the positive sinkage of 
the five millions in a roy of superstition, but 
aleo the negative loss of the g:od that might have 
been MEO pth by it if put to better uses. 

But, deeply as I regret the loss of so much money 
to really enlightened charities, I regret far more deep- 
ly the loss of the high consecratlon to duty, the large 
and uncalculating aelf-devotion, the pure enthusiasm 
foran arduous and unselfish service, which prompt 
the faithful missionary so give up home and friends, 
and the comforts of civilized life, in order to live a 
life of hardship aud obscure toil among strangers. 
Many missionaries may go from mixed motives; 
many, also, I firmly belleve, from the yey highest 
and purest. I regret that this fine wine o modern 
society sMould be spilled into the sand, when hu- 
manity does indeed need all the brain and all the 
heart of her best and bravest. The enthusiasm of 
the veritable missionary la one of the noblest exhibi- 
tions of human nature; I regret profoundly it should 
ever be evaporated into nothingness In the propaga- 
tion of unreal and unennobling doctrines. Here ls 
the real and severeat loss to Christendom, after all,— 
the loss of the high purpose and strong devotion 
which are squandered on an impossible task, and 
which humanity can Ill spare to the service of delu- 
sion. What is wanted is not the drying up of the 
golden stream that now flows into sandy deserts, but 
rather its diversion into genulnel irrigaring and ferti- 
lizing channels,—not the extinction o the missionary 
spirit, but rather ite dedication to freedom, to truth, 
to the real service of mankind. And I trust that 
Free Religion will be richly and increasingly blessed 


with it. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. (Concluded.) 

Whatever Miss Lizzie might pretend afterwards— 
and she told a great many fibs about the affair, always 
abusing her [ate admirer—Dick Sabin'à visits to 
Street had little to do with it; though be called prett: 
frequently, and it soon became evident that it was hls 
own fault if he did not step into Mr. Fox's vacant 
— The girl gave him every enco ment, quite 
orgiving his past misbehavior, and, indeed, exhibit- 
ing unusual patience at his persisting In not commit- 
ting himself; which, in truth, cost him the more vio- 
lence to his Inclinations the more he haunted her 
company, for he had strong passions, and was, &s we 
have seen, rather too sensitive to Miss Livingston's 
attractions. His opinion of her, however, had not 
altered in the least; he still thought her both a flirt 
and a vixen, and, apart from his abnormal Bohemian 
objections to matrimony, would have scouted the idea 
of making her bis wife, while he was by no means so 
marr ous a libertine as to coolly contemplate other 
possibilities, As he had told Paul Gower, he wanted 
to keep out of mischief and to avold doing. 4 
tho it might be too curious an inquiry to ask how 
far hls conduct was influenced by a mere sense of ex- 
D As Dick sald, he had had his experiences. 

ut why did he not, st once, shun her presence and 
danger ?—why does the moth hover round the candle? 
The girl was pretty, and had almost uaded her- 
self that she was in love with the handsome English- 
man, whose s4sumed nonchalance of course rendered 
her ten times more desirous of his liking and subjuga- 
tion, And very soon Dick began to find out that try- 
Ing to effect a compromise between duty and Inclina- 
tion was like to prove a difficult experiment. 

He kept on, however, being incapable of denying 
himself the pleasure of her society; and perhaps de- 
serves credit for holding back as far as he did m 
cially considering the temptation and how it tried 
weak side of his character. For Lizzie n 
though selfish, fickle, vain, and capricious—in brief, 
as arrant a little minx as ever existed—could, when 
incited by the desire of conquest and admiration 
e her strongest passions), be diabolieally fas- 

nating. She had eunning enough to play off her 
very faults as merits, to make her impulsive approba- 
tiveness pass muster as dashing frankness or naivet?, 
to hide heraftectations undera bizarre pretence of orig- 
inality—both seemingly in harmony with her disposi- 
tion and physlognomy—and above all to feign quick 
sympathy, aud thick-and-thin partizanship, with any- 
body whom she wanted to propitiate. Such a person 
she petted, and flattered, and coaxed, and wheedled, 
and caressed, in a hundred and fifty ways, all dell- 
cious and very likely lialf-sincere for the time being; 
though liable to violent interruptions from her way- 
ward, wilful temper. Like her discarded lover, you 
might easily have fancied her a little, apoilt beauty, 
whose luxuriant nature produced only weeda In con- 
sequence of its richness and want of cultivation, 
needing but that to reward the husbandman with a 
harvest of the goodllest fruition, instead of auspect- 
ing a radical defect in the soil—how shallow lt was, 
how incapable of yielding anything but mere garish 
flowers which almost withered in the gathering. 
Sabin did not share Mr Fox's delusion, but he never 
distrusted the whole truth till afterwards. Perhaps 
no man ever knows how good or how bad a woman 
can be outside the pale of matrimony—or its sinful 
substitute. 

Of course she imposed on herself more completel 
than she did on Richard; we are, happily, so consti- 
tuted as generally to be on good terms with ourselves; 
and self-deception is almost an indispensable pre- 
liminary to victimizing others. Some of her attempts 
exbibited both shrewdness and daring. She recog- 
nized his position and charged it in front, not having 

tience or skill enough to construct masked batteries, 

shall oblige the reader with a specimen of her 
tactics. 

“What did you keep away for?" she asked, one 
summer evening, as they lingered ther on the 
sloop, or doorstep—a custom derived, like the word, 
from the Knickerbockers, and very prevalent amo! 
modern New Yorkers—after the heat of theday. It 
was a close, humid night; the — windows were 
wide open, to admit what little alr might be atl t 
there was the usual amount of chat and flirtation In 
progress within; and the katydida of St. John's Park 
were making a continual racket In the trees, Dick 
had preferred out-of-doors for the sake of his clgar, to 
which Miss Lizzie was eo far from objecting that she 
had actually lighted it for him, and even taken a whiff 
or two with her own rosy lips, In fact she could 
smoke, herself, and did 60, occaslonally—in private, 
“What kept you away all that time?“ she repeated. 

“A burnt child dreads the frel” he answered, gal- 
lantly. 

VI gueni there's no danger ““ and the brown eyes 
searched his very keenly. ‘Shall I tell you why? 
and something about yourself Into the bargain p 

“Tf you please,” said Richard, politely, 

„Well, then, you wanted to show that you wasn't 
In love with me, and wasn't going to be. You don't 
think I’m good enough. I'm too much of a fool, and 
too much of a flirt, for that. 

“My dear Miss Lizzle—" 

„On, I know! It’s no use denying it! We are ve 
polite and pretty-spoken, of course, and quite shoc! 
at hearing It In plain English; but It don’t alter facts, 
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We have a grand opinion of ourself underneath all 
our secretiveness, and are too proud to throw ourself 
away on à little allly, like Lizzie Livingston! „She does 
well enough to fool with for a spell, but that's all P 

"I'm too old," said Sabin, rather taken aback by 
this very plain speaking, If I were only eighteen, 
now, instead of—" 

"Fiddlestick! As if I cared about boys who are al- 
ways too much in love with themselves to be in ear- 
nest about anybody else. No! it must be a man who 
wins me!—a great, big, strong fellow, who isn’t a fop 
or & dandy, buta real gentleman, though he does 
wear old boots and smokes a pipe in the street, like an 
Irishman. He must be generous, and trust and be- 
lieve in me above al! thi bove all the world! 
And then wouldn't I just love him!" This, as writ- 
ten, rends like a very pretty declaration, but there was 
a theatricality about all this young lady said or did 
even when she was in a passion—which rather Im- 

aired its effect. Wherefore Richard fonnd the less 

culty in replying :— 

“He will be a very lucky fellow, I'm sure. But— 
candidly, now—don't you think it might be as well 
for him to hold his own as long as he could, and never 
put himself wholly at your mercy? You might tire 
of him, you know! Look at Mr. Fox.“ 

“Charley Fox, indeed! I never want to hear his 
name n! Don't mention it, unless you wish to in- 
sult me! Dick Sabin!"—and she stamped with her 
foot and looked desperately melodramatic—''I've al- 
ways been plagued with fools and puppies until I'm 
real sick oí the whole pack of 'em! Sometimes I 
think men are all selfish and sensusi—that they can't 
love a woman as she wants to be loved—and then I 
hate them. When you came it was different—you 
didn't flatter and compliment, and that was why I 
liked you, though I could red gan thought I was a 
perfect goose. But don’t p t In it, or we shall 
quarrel —what a big hand pes got!—but I like big 
hands in men—it looks as if you could defend a wom- 
an, if you cared for hber!" And the capricious little 
creature took it between her own and kissed it, Dick 
feeling—well, as most young men would fee] under 
the circumstances. Perhaps it was fortunate for his 
resolution that, just then, Mrs. Livingston and one 
of the boarders—he of the frille and ruffes—came 
out of the parlor and joined them at the door, thereby 
effecting a change of conversation. Such risks were 
not uncommon ; though, to do the young ay justice, 
she diversified them with episodes of pique and ex- 
traneous flirtation—the latter in conjunction with 
those very admirers of whom she professed to have so 
bad an opinion. But she had a habit of abusing al- 
moet everybody behind thelr backs—and to everybody 
—as her humor varied; ar with an amount of ex- 
aggeration which necessitated the taking go for 
granted but the fact of her own fll-temper. And bow- 
ever seductive she might be, a little reflection, out of 
the range of the big, brown eyes, Invariably confirmed 
Sabin in the dictates of his colder judgment. He 
knew he had better keep away altogether, but held on 
not careless of, but braving, consequences. 

There is very little doubt that the intimacy would 
have resulted either in a violent quarrel or worse, but 
for an opportune cireumstance which brought it to a 
conclusion without a catastrophe—for the present. 
This occurred lu the shape of Miss Lizzie's sudden 
acceptance of an Invitation to go South with a lady- 
friend, who, returning to her Georgian home, was de- 
alrous of securing both a companion for herself and a 
musical-governess for her children, Dissatisfied with 
her position (she had M Ral aser squabbles with her 
mother, and seemed quite incapable of living peace- 
ably with her for three days together—for which, in- 
deed, she was not alone to blame), displeased with 
Sabin, and perhaps entertaining expectations of mak- 
ing her fortune by a marriage with some wealthy 
planter—she hinted at each and all of these induce- 
ments—the gir! eagerly closed with the proposal, and 
summarily departed; there being nt least a score“ of 
her admirers present at her embarkation, but nelther 
Dick Sabin nor Paul Gower, It happened during 
thelr week's cruise down the bay, before mentioned ; 
and ne knew nothing abont it till their return, 
when Miss Lizzie was, in all probability, tossing 
about off Cape Hatteras, 

Richard felt much more disappointment than relief 
at her going away, He was dull for a week, disposed 
lo be splenetic, found the boarding-house in Beach 
Street intolerable, and introduced Miss Lizzie’s face 
so frequently into his “socials” for the Porcupine as 
to provoke jocular comment from the editor and con- 
tributors. Secretly he hoped that she would get mar- 
ried in Georgia—and stay there. 


THE TASK TO BE DONE BY MISSIONS. 


(From the New York Independent.) 
Ina phical point ef view, since the revival of 
Evangelical missionary effort, certain feeble races and 
scantily-peopled islands have been wholly brought 


within the domain of Christendom, The negroes of 
tbe West Indian Islands have in large numbers ac- 
cepted Christian instruction, Mad „ with its 


agascar 

monarch, has outwardly adopted the Christian faith. 
The Sandwich Islanders and the New Zealanders 
have embraced the Gospel. The isles of the South 
Sea are almost wholly Christlanized. In various 
py of the beathen world Protestant churches haye 

n established, which enroll several hundred thou- 
sand members, with many more attendants: and most 
of them are vigorous and rogressive in thelr spiritual 
life. But the continental domains of India, China, 
— 5 xr — sun sltogeftiar unevangellzed ; 

an missions have but touched 

* great 8 — Africa. e 

u a moral point of view, still rue obstacles 
main to be overcome, Of the 7 „000,000 Luman be 
ings yet uneévangelized, by far the greater part belong 
to the three great antagonistie systems of religion 


Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. The 
first of these alone presents encouraging signs for 
greater efforts. In Turkey, the Levant, and Persia, à 
spirit of religious dissatisfaction is visible to an extent 
unknown before. Here and there, individual inquirera 
are found who take into consideration the claims and 
teachings of the Gospel, and, perhaps, secretly place 
more trust In Christ than in the Prophet. But in In- 
dia, Mohammedanism abates little, if any, of its big- 
otry, and among the African tribes it still continues 
its progress and conquests, 

A few years ago, it was thought that Hinduism was 
tottering to its fall before the pores of English educa- 
tíon, 'Those who bad enjoyed the light of Christian 
learning and science were expected to distrust their 
former faith, and, in many cases, to repudiate it alto- 
gether. But now it le found that university graduates 
publicly take part in its most degrading rites, ad or- 
tentatiously enroll themselves, as its champions. It 
holds its followers with a ten&city that seems undi- 
minished, and visits those who forwake it for the 
Christian faith with most severe perseention. Even 
In the midst of Christian Influences, In the heart of 
London, we have lately seen how many attendants at 
the Temple Bar are inflexible Brahmina, and proud of 
their pagan principles. 

Buddhism claims 300,000,000 adherents, among 
whom the few Christian missions which have been 
established are apparently lost and of little effect. 
Ita power seems to be waning in Japan; but in Cey- 
lon, where this system has been most successfully as- 
salled, it replies by a vigorous self-defence, in sending 
out controversial tracts, and in boldly endeavoring to 
sustain its atheistical philosophy by X mm 

The Church Missionary Society has heretofore been 
known as the Evangelical body, maintaining princi- 
ples and advocating measures not shared in or sympa- 
thízed with by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. But now we are thoroughly glad to see that 
the latter joins in d yr ry anil thus makes recog- 
nition before the worl the efficacy of prayer, and 
of its dependence thereon for success in the world’s 
conversion to Christ. 


OLD AND NEW MISSIONARIES. 


[From the London Saturday Review.) 

Various things have just now been calling special 
attention to the attempts of Christian missionaries to 
spread the Christian religion in the heathen and other 
unbelieving parte of the world. The readers of some 
of the ecclesiastical papers have been startled by some 
very hard sayings about modern, at all events about 
Anglican, missionaries, and the missionaries and their 
friende have been stirred up to equally vi.orous an- 
awers. With these things we will not meddle. But, 
steering in a mean between the accusers, possibly the 
slanderers, and the defenders of modern missions, we 
can see the acknowledgment of a truth about which 
we wish to say something as a matter of history. 
That Is the fact that modern miasionariea are not so 
successful aa the missionaries of old time. The same 
fact stands out proclaimed in the general agreement 
among all the churches of the Anglican communion to 
keep a day, not of thanksgiving for success in the mis- 
sionary work, but rather of humillation for lack of suc- 
cess. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
that whole nations are not now converted to Christiani- 
iyin the same way that they were at various times from 
the fourth century to the fourteenth—that is, from the 
conversion of the Gothe to the conversion of the Lithu- 
anians; and, whether the zeal and devotion of modern 
missionaries be or be not equal to the zeal and devo- 
tion of ancient missionaries, we think that it would be 
a very shallow way of dealing with the fact to seek 
for it wholly in causes of this kind. It certainly seems 
at first sight hat modern missionaries do not make the 
same utter self-sacri?ce as the missionaries of the days 
of Columba or of Boniface. But the difference is, we 
suapeet, much more apparent than real. A man who 
went out into the wilderness then did not give up so 
much as a man who goes out into the wilderness now. 
Still there certainly is a difference, which calls for ex- 
planation. England is now-a-days thronged with re- 
tired colonial bishops. But we do not find that 
Augustine went back to end his days at Rome, or Bon- 
{face to end his days in England, And there is one 
difference also which we are almost afraid to speak of. 
Our own early history shows us that a married priest, 
and even a married bishop, was nothing very wonder- 
ful, and certainly no son had need to be ashamed of 
such a father as the priest Odelerius, the father of the 
monk Orderie. But somehow we cannot altogether 
stifle a notion that the conversion of England would 
hardly have gone on quite so well if Augustine and his 
companions had been each man nccompanled by a 
wife. The services of the devouter sex played a large 
p In the conversion of most of the European nations, 

ut they were made use of in another way. 

But the difference to our mind is altogether inde- 
pendent of such small causes ns these. The circum- 
stances under which men try to convert heathens now 
are wholly different from the cireumstances under 
which men more successfully tried to convert them 
then. Christianity, we have said long ago, is the re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire. Be the cause what it 
may, thatisthe fact, Christianity is the religion of 
those countries which either uctually form part of the 
Roman Empire or else got their civilization as well as 
their . from elther the Old or the New Rome. 
Within those limite Christianity is universal. It has 
assumed various national forms—Roman, Greek, Ori- 
ental. and Teutonic—but in one form or another ít is 
universal. In the Asiatic and African provinces of 
Rome, Christianity has either been utterly swept away 
or remains the religion only of a down-trodden minor- 
ity, But this is because those regions were cut off 
alike from the Empire and from the Church by the 
conquests of me Who represented at once an alien re- 
ligion and an alien social system. Roman Asia and 
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Roman Africa were us fully Christian 
Europe. If they are not Christian mek is — 
they were cut off from the sway of Christ and Cres 
by conquerors who did not, like the conquerors of the 
European provinces, become disciples as well as con- 
queror& And, if Christianity is thus universal In the 
lands which have drawn their civilization from 

that is, in Europe and European colonies—it has made 


hardly any progress beyond those limits, 
fourth century, Christianity made the ce ka 
Roman world. Its one conquest beyond the atriet 


limits of the Empire was the border land, 
endent land, of Armenia On the —— po 


ome, on the vigorous nationality of the — 
Persian, It made no impression whatever, In later 


days, we hear wonderful tales of the rogresg 
Nestorian missionaries in tbe far lands of rgo 
they have left no such lasting fruits as the conversion 
of the Roman, and of his disciples~-the Teuton and the 
Slave. Whatever may be the cause, we that 
Christianity is the religion of the Roman mpire in 
the widest sense of those words, and that it js the rm- 
ligion of very little besides. The wonder of wonders, 
the thing which stamps Christianity as divine, is that 
it became the religion of the Roman Empire That 
point gained, the rest was nothing wonderful. The 
wonder was when the Roman Cesar bowed to the 
faith of a persecuted minor. iy of bis own subjects, It 
was not wonderful that the disciples of Rome, not the 
less her disciples for being her conquerors, embraced 
the faith of her teacher. The wonder was when 
Christ supplanted the Jupiter of the Capitol—that 
done, to supplant Woden and Czernibog followed in 
due time as à matter of course. 


The fact is that there la no part of the world in 
which Christianity sets itself before heathen nations 
in exactly the zume light as that in which it was set 
before them In the days when Western Christendom + 
received the Teuton, and Eastern Christendom re 
ceived the Slave, ss half conqueror, balf disciple. 
There was nowhere the same gulf fixed between 
the teacher and the learner that there is now. Our 
MTM forth into distant lands to grapple with 
two states of things, each of them very different from 
one another, but both of them still more different from 
the state of things in Europe at any time from the 
fourth century to the fourteenth. They go out to dis- 
tant lands—the element of distance le no small one 
in which they appear either as utter strangers or ax 
the fellow-countrymen of alien rulers. They elther 
come as civilized men to mere savages, with the great- 
est possible in language, color, habita, and tone of 
thought; or else they come across ancient and firmly 
established systems of religion nnd social order, the 
votaries of which are perfectly able to turn round and 
dispute on equal terms with those who try to convert 
them. Not only the Mohammedan—who, as compared 
with the absolute heathen, might almost pass as an 
heretical Christian—but the Brahmin, the Buddhist, 
the votaries of all the religions of civilized Asia, have 
a great deal to say for themselves. Trying to convert 
them is not like trying to convert one who looks up to 
his teacher as a superior; it is more like disputing 
sgainat Jullan or Libanius. In either case, whether 
the missionary has to deal with the savage or with the 
civilized heathen, there ia as little common ground ss 
there can well be between two human creatures; and, 
at all eventa in the case of the civilized heathen, there 
is absolutely no wish for instruction. There is either 
no dissatisfaction with the established system. or, if 
there is dissatisfaction, it is not of a kind which is 
likely to lead men to the adoption of a foreign religion. 
In the conversion of the Teutonic and Slavonic ur- 
tions all the circumstances were different. There was, 
first of all, a real community of race among all the 
European nations, a community which was utterly 
forgotten, but which still may not bave been vitis 
an unconscious practical working. It may be sj 
that there is the same community of race between 
Europeans and the Aryan nations of India. But, 
widely as the Roman and the Goth, the Greek and 
the Servian, had parted from one another, they hud by 
no means parted asunder so widely as the mo. 
Englishman and the modern Hindu. The — 
the Servian were young nations, full of life and e$ 
but certainly not given toany deep speculations, E 
modern Hindus are an dd nation who have pager 
for ages in an established system, and who mast d 
books and their philosophy just as much as we — N 
The modern civilized Asiatic feels no need for at ; 
er; the ancient Teuton or Slave was justin the — ed 
of mind to be taught. The converts made inthe ul 
ages, say from the fourth to the eighth centur, i 
under iwo classes. The first class came to e) 
teachers, while in the second class their vac Te 
to them. The Teutonic nations which pe 1 
the Empire, and which bowed down before its rion 
ness and civilization, naturally adopted y^ re " 
along with its laws, habits, and military avena 
The whole thing is set forth In the saying of rm it 
that the Goth might conquer as he would, — 
was only by the law of Rome that the world c d 
be governed, With the Roman law the Ade Wer 
ligion came as part of it Some tribes. ea 
Goths themselves among them, had th Empire. 
Christianity even before they ente ith the Em- 
But it was not till they had had dealings wit ed to look 
pire both ir, war and in peace, and Lind Hune om. 
upon Rome as the mistress and teacher of t em — 
Oddly enough, most of them had Christianity Aten 
before them, not in its Orthodox, but in Js, ^D 
form. Buta few generations of dwelling on ^in 

ed faith of the 
pound brought them over to the recei“ bend in 
mpire. 


of his subjects; but if Theodoric never 
a lesson of Orthodoxy, lie gave it the higher lesse 
toleration. "; 
In these cases, the learners came to thé teachers} 
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the learners had a creed of their own, bnt not ac: 
which had enough hold on them to’ bear up Mund 
the spell of the new atate of things in which they 
found themselves. In the other class of cases, the 
teachers came to the learners Foremost among 
these learners were our own fathers. But of whom 
did our fathers consent to learn? They did not stoop 
to learn of the conquered Briton; they did not stoop 
to learn of the Frankish Bishop who came with the 
Frankish Queen; but when Rome spoke they heark- 
ened. Our forefathers, in that world of their own 
from which Cæsar had withdrawn his legions, beyond 
the reach of Roman authority, still felt the spell of 
Roman influence. Let us not disparage the share of 
the Scot in the conversion of England; but the Scot 
only watered where the Roman had planted, Our 
forefathers listened to teaching which came rec- 
ommended by the example of the city to which the 
world still looked up, and they adopted it because they 
clearly had no tie to the faith of their forefathers 
beyond that of mere traditional association. They 
ware not at all like the philosophical Brahmin or 
Buddhist of our own d they did not lack 
either common sense or a it of inquiry. The old 
Thegn at York wished to know what cline of man 
after death; his own religion could not tell him— 
which looks as if Walhalla way not yet known In 
Northumberland; if the Romans knew, he would like 
very much to learn. The layman had wandered thus 
far into ulation; the mind of the priest Coifi was 
more worldly-wise. Woden and Thunder had done so 
little for him that he would have nothing more to say 
to them; he would try the God of the Kentishman, 
who might, perhaps, do more. This last argument 
would seem to be a Joval one; at lenat, it is whispered 
that it has been used in the converse form by a Chris- 
tian successor of Coiti, who is said to have announced 
his firm belief in a God “who had been very good to 
him." Men who accepted à new faith so readily as 
this, could have had no very firm trust in the old one, 
When we contrast the easy conversion of England 
with the stiff-necked resistance of Scandinavia, some 
centuries later, we may be tempted to think that the 
Woden religion had. in the meanwhile, put on much 
more of form and substance; that it had become much 
more of a creed than it had been in the days of Æth- 
elberht. Anyhow, the conversion of the English was 
wonderfully easy. ‘The King first allows the strangers 
to preach, without committing himself to their teach- 
ing. A few converts, doubtless the most genuine of 
„ are made; the King himself believes, then the no- 
bles, then the mass of the people. We hear not sel- 
dom of relapses, commonly when the successor of the 
first Christian King falls away; but the relapses are 
only for a season, In a generation or two, it might be 
thought that Christianity had always been the religion 
of the land. Heathenism is easily swept away, and 
all its relics and monuments are defaced. In North- 
umberland, Coifi, as soon as he has made up his own 
mind, hastens to break down the temple where be had 
just before heen the priest, So, at the other end of 
urope, as soon as the Russian Vladimir has an- 
nounced liis conversion, the people of Kief set to work 
merrily to drag their 1 through the mud, 
and to throw him into the eper. There is an ele- 
ment of fun in all these early conversions, which 
marks a people in the full vigor of their first youth. 


In the next stage we find the Teutonic nations, who 
were already converted, setting to work to convert 
their still unbelieving brethren. From the age of Au- 
gustine we pass to the age of Boniface. Now these 
conversions among kindred nations, Where Northum- 
berland follows the lead of Kent, or where heathen 
Germany follows the lead of England, were made un- 
der the most favorable of all circumstances. We have 
seen that eveu the Roman was not separated from the 
Teuton or the Slave by the same wide gap which seps- 
rates the modern European from either the savage or 
the civilized heathen of our times. Still less was 
there any such gap between the Frank and the Kent- 
ishman, between the Kentishman and the Northum- 
brian, between the West-Saxon and the Saxon in his 
old land. The teacher and the disciple could perfectly 
understand one another; they were all of kindred race, 
Kindred speech, kindred manners and feelings. The 
Christian had simply the advantage which he got 
from his Christianity itself, and from the intercourse 
with the nations of the older civilization for which his 
Christianity had opened the way. A Teuton of the 
eighth century, speaking to another Teuton of the 
eighth century, was quite unlike a modern gentleman 
in black ing to a naked savage—in short, from 
the man of the nineteenth century after Christ speak- 
ing to a man of the nineteenth century before Christ. 
Closely connected with this point is the extraordinary 
influence which women have in all these conversions, 
They play u part which it was casy for them to play in 
those days, but which would be absolutely et 
in these. In Gaul, in Britain, in Poland, we Und the 
same story. The henthen King asks for the daughter 
of his Christian neighbor in marriage. She consents 
only on condition that he should embrace Christian- 
ity, or at least allow Christianity to be preached in his 
dominions. The conversion of the King and his peo- 
ple follows in due order as a matter of curse. But 
this eould only happen im a state of things where 
Christians and heathens were ou the same level, the 
Christian having only so much of wlvantage as his 
Christianity gave him. We cannot do the same be- 
tween nations where every social condition is difer- 
ent. We cunnot send European priucesses, or Euro- 

an women of any clasa, to play the part of Ethel. 

urh and Dombrowka either lu. Japan orin Central 
Africa. There is all the difference. in the world. be- 
tween the spreudl of a faith over a continuous region, 
inhabited by nations on pretty much the same level in 
point of culture, and all of whom looked up, with 
More or less reverence, to One or two common centres, 
and its spread over seattered. lands of every language 
and social state, and by whom the civilization from 


—— the teacher starts Is either unknown or de- 

We will atop with the eighth century, because in {ts 
Jater quus a new element comes in with the wars of 
Charles the Great with the Saxons. The conversion 
of Saxony, of the Slavonic lands to the east of it, of 
Scandinavia, and above all of Prussia and Livonia, 
was largely, though not wholly, wrought by the 
sword. The precept, “Compel them to come in," was 
carried out literally, in a manner Mohammedan rather 
than Christian, But, meanwhile, conversions of the 
old type were going on in Hungary, Poland, and Rus- 
sla, and the last conversion of all, that of Lithuania, 
Was brought about by an ingenious adaptatlon of the 
old method to the new state of things, The heathen 
Prince still married the Christian Queen; he adopted 
her faith aud brought his own Je after him; but 
this time, unlike any of the earlier cases, Jagello be- 
came King of Hedwlg's kingdom, and the patriarch of 
ita most illustrious dynasty. 

Our argument does not go towards the desplsing or 
undervaluing of modern missionary efforts; it goes 
quite the other way. We believe that modern mis- 
sionaries have done really great things, considering 
the circumstances of the case. It is, indeed, only 
here and there that they have had anything like the 
successes of old time; but the wonder is that they 
should have had any successes at all. We will not 
stop to argue whether the difference is in any way 
owing to any fault on the part of modern missiona- 
ries, Their persona! faults or personal merits form s0 
small a part of the case as to be hardly worth thinking 
of. The difference lies far deeper. The modern mis- 
sionary has a task far harder than the task of Augus- 
tine or Boniface, and he fares accordingly. 


rr .! — — 
MR. ABBOT ON THE HIGH PRICE OF 
SOULS, 


[The appended amusing little tirade, from the St. 
Paul Evening Journal of Oct. 18, copies from the New 
York papers many of thelr mistakes, and introduces 
original variations of its own. For instance, we quite 
ndmire the adroit substitution of $13.11 for $1,311, as 
the eost of a conversion,—it so nicely opens the way 
for the cigar illustration! The credit of this little 
change of the figures is entirely due to the Jour- 
nal.—Ep.] 

At the “Free Religious Association" meeting in 
New York, the other day, Mr. F. E. Abbot read à pa- 
per on the Foreign Missionary Service. 

Mr. Abbot has been *a-figuring," and he finds that 
it costs $13.11 to convert n soul. Mr. Abbot thinks 
that is too much. The heathen soul isn't worth any 
$13.11, It is squandering money to send the Gospel to 
these Chinese and Japs, at such a fearful cost per 
head. It is interesting to” know what this “Advanced 
Thinker's“ estimate of the human soul is — $13.11 
will buy a very fair box of clgars at wholesale. We 
ure permitted to infer that Mr. Abbot would sooner 
invest $13.11 in a box of Habanas than lu a Hindu's 
salvation. 

He finds that during the years 1867 and 1808 the 
whole number of converts made by foreign missiona- 
ries was only 3,258. Why does Mr. Abbot go back to 
these years? Could he not find more recent reports ? 
Why not take 70 and "Tl, for instance, when the 
converts by missionaries of the American Board alone 
amounted to 2,585, to say nothing of other societies in 
England and America. But Mr. Abbot complains 
that at this rate it will take 206,212 years to evangelize 
the world, and the coxt of such evangelization, at 
313.11 per soul, would be something appalling. 

Poor Mr. Abbot! He will 8 not live to see 
ta nation bom in a day.“ But his e and 
figures look sorry enough to any one who believes in a 
brighter future for humanity, or can read human his- 
tory aright, or discern the sigus of the times. Match 
against his elaborately absurd review of the Missiona- 
ry Service these two sayings :— 

“What shall it profit a man if he gatn the whole 
world and lose his own soul!“ 

“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 


— rot — — 
Tux ÀTHENS GEORGIAN tells the following sensa- 
tlonal story: “There is a report prevalent on our 
streeta that a man living near Scull's Shoals, about 
twenty miles below this city, told his wife last Sat- 
urday night to awake him up before ‘ole God Al- 
mighty woke on Sunday, as he wanted to catch a 
mess of fish for breakfast. His wife, in accordance 
with his instructlons, called him before day Sun- 
day morning, and he, taking his fisbing-tackle, went 
to the stream, and, finding a tempting ole, took his 
seat upon a rock, His wife waited anxiously for his 
arrival, but he not appearing, toward night she sum- 
moned some neighbors, and went in quest of the 
truant, Going to the stream, she found the missing 
man seated upon a rock, and, upon the party request- 
ing him to get up and accompany them home, he told 
them that the Almighty had sent a judgment upon 
him, and he liad become a part of the rock and could 
not move, His friends, thinking that he was only 
jesting, took hold of him and attempted to move him, 
when he commenced screaming ut the top of hia voice, 
and asked them for God's sake not to attempt to lift 
him up as it would murder him. He further in- 
formed them that he had been informed by an unseen 
presence that, as a judgment for his profanity and 
Sabbath-breaking, he would never be severed from 
his present seat, but would remain fastened to it all 
his days, and that he would be made to preach his 
own funeral. They say he talks quite freely, and is 
visited by immense crowds from this and adjoining 
counties, Several parties, we learn, from this place 
and Winterville went to see him Wednesday, but 
have not yet returned. 


Poetry. 


SONNET. 


TO LITTEE. 
Tiausched my bark upon a lonely sea, 
. Though all I loved lay weeping on the shore, 
And set my sail for climes unknown to me, 
And bade my hopes farewell for evermore. 
No chart had marked the unfrequented way, 
Where soon the giddy needle ceased to gulda; 
While lowering clouds, that darkened all the day, 
Burat into storm, and rent the surging tide. 
Black rocks, that lurked like foes along the night, 
Rose menacing, but «tili I struggled on, 
TiU lo! afar a friendly beacon light 
Shone o'er the waste, and led me to the morn, 
A stranger hand had fed a saving fire! 
‘Twas thine, O Master! may it nevor tire! 


PARIS, Oct. 1, 1878. 
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bili will be sent to each subscriber a few weeks 
provious to the expiration of his term, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of renewing 
without suffering any Interruption in the re 
eeipt of hin papers, 
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—Aflenunth—sea Swallows—The Fortune-Teller— What 
Shall I Sing ?—Kuhe. 
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GLIMPSES. 


| 


Tue Sr. Lovts discussion of the Sunday question | 


has been very ably eqnducted on the liberal side by 
the two Unitarian ministers in that city, Rev. Jolu 
C. Learned and Rev. Jolin Snyder. 

Wuen, AT A PUBLIC MEETING in England, some 


| character and objects. Every attempt to form a new 


organization on radical principles has our hearty sym- 
pathy, and we hope to hear good things of the present 
one in Chicago. ' 

AT LEAST a little wholesome truth got uttered at 
the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, “But two ne- 
tive organized forces exist, Infidelity and Romanism,” 
said Professor Astié; “Protestantism is dead for all 
offensive movements." The most powerful organiza- 
tion of what the Professor is pleased to style “Infi- 
delity“ is the American Union, The United States 
Constitution is the most effective “infidel instru- 
ment in existence, as has been discovered by that 
keen observer of the times, the Christian Statesman. 
It will be well defended. against the machinations of 
all who would Christianize it. 


Tnr SKererary of the Syracuse. N. Y., Radical 
Club. writing in the Daily Standitrd, shows how much 
property is exempted from taxation in thal city: 
numely, 8250,00) belonging to the members of the 
National Guard, averaging 5800 apiece; at least $300,- 
000 belonging to the Methodist College; not less than 
$1,000,000 invested in church property; $1,500 of the 
salary of every minister and priest; and an immense 
amount ot personal property not reached by the tax 
assessment regulations, The annual taxes remitted 
on church property alone foot up some $25,000. How 


| long is such gross inequality and favoritism to con- 


representative of the landlord class began to talk of f 


the "surplus of laborers,” Joseph Arch got ip and 
put the annihilating question: “Where is the surplus 
aristocracy ?”’ 

Last sieg the Pall Mall Gazelle enid that the 
English State, as such, was more worthy of the sin- 
cere homage of all Englishmen than any church 
whatever. Is the English monarchy any more worthy 
than fhe American republic? 

TnHoMA8 NAsr's lecture in Boston on November 8 
was made exceedingly interesting by the illustrations 
he drew on the spot. One seemed to be admitted 
into the very studlo that gave birth to the famous car- 
toons by which so much was done to overthrow the 
Tammany Ring. 
should acquire such facility and rapidity of exce- 
tion. 

Tur Lonxnon Church Times offends the Inde- 
pendent because the former “‘clumsily calls it ‘a lead- 
ing Congregational journal,’ " We are as much 
astonished as the Independent that it should be sup- 
posed to lead“ anything, It is a readable paper, 
but represents no definite idea, and simply reflects 
the prevailing confusion of thought on religious sub- 
jects, 

TuE BnOORLxN Catholic Review speaks of “such 
irresponsible parties as Mr. Frothingham or Mr. 
Abbot of Tux INDEX." If the Review means only 
irresponsible!“ to its own owner, the ope, we cheer- 
fully accept our share of the compliment, But if it 
means “irresponsible’’ to the laws of good breeding rec- 
ognized by all gentlemen, we as cheerfully decline to 
accept a compliment to which the Review establishes 
its own exclusive and indubitable right, 

"SOME HAVE SAID that I began at the wrong end,” 
said Joseph Arch, referring with hard Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables to the objections brought against his 
efforts for the elevation of his fellow-laborers: “I do 
not know which end they wanted me to begin at; 
they did not tell me, and I began at the end I thonght 
best" We are tempted to give these pithy words na 
the fittest reply we can make to those who think we 
have begun at the wrong end“ in impeaching Chris- 
tianity, The “wrong end" for the Church is the 
right end for humanity, 


Mz. THOMAS Scorr, the well-known London gen- 
tleman who unselfishly devotes a large part of his in- 
come to the publication and dissemination of liberal 
tracts of a high order, and who ie so kind as to keep 
us well supplied with them as fast as published, has 
just included in the series one of the articles written 
for Tux INDEX of September 4, by Mr. Charles K. 
Whipple, with the title“ Talk Kindly, but Avoid Ar- 
gument," Weare glad that the work of dur esteemed 
contributor, whose arrows never miss of their mark, 
finds appreciation {n England as well as in America. 

From Dr. T, A, Brann. of Chicago, editor of the 
Scientific Farmer, we learn that a new radical society 
was formed in that city on the second of November. 
The daily papers give reports of Prof, Taylor's ser- 
mon, which was a vigorous defence of rationalism. 
We should be pleased to receive a copy of the consti- 
tution of the new society &nd a liat of its officers, with 
whatever other information throws light upon its 


It is wonderful that any artist | 
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tinue? 


Pnzarbien Dins HAnn.— Mr. Henry E. Hayne, 
the colored Secretary of State of South Carolina, has 
entered the Medical School of the State University. 
The Charleston. News and Courier, which says it is 
anxious that the colored people should have every 
facility for acquiring an eduention, also says that Mr. 
Haynes entrance to the University “marks the begin- 
ning of the end of an institution within whose walls 
some of the purest and ablest men in the State lived 
during the quiet years of their student. life." 1t 
idorsu't approve of admitting colored students to the 
State University while there is a University endowed 
by the State exclusively for their benelit. 

Mr. Hayne was well known to me, during the war, 
as Commissary Sergeant of the First South Carolina 
Volunteers. He was so white that I myself took him 
for a white man when he came toenlist; and the vari- 
ous officials with whom he had to deal, outside the 
regiment, dil not suspect him of having negro blood. 
llo never was a slave, andewas brought up in South 
Carolina, Prejudice must die hard, if the mere en- 
trance of such a man into a medical school is so 
alarming. T. w. IT, 


Ir WILL DE SEEN by a “Communication” in our 
present issue, from Rev. J. L. Hatch, of California, 
that the San José Liberal Lengue is doing an excel- 
lent work. It has started a petition for the repeal of 
the Act of Congress of June 17, 1870, published in full 
in Tur INDEX of August 16, by which churches are 
now exempted from taxation in the District of Col- 
umbia. This is a most timely movement, and we 
rejoice to see that our California friends manifest 0 
much energy in its initiation, We have had printed 


several hundred blank forins of petition adapted for 


general circulation, calling for the repeal of the same 
Act; and a copy will be mailed to any address on re- 
celpt of a three cent postage stamp. If the members 
of all Liberal Leagues anil other radical societies will 
only unite in pushing this movement vigorously, it is 
possible that the obnoxious Act may be repealed this 
very winter. Let every earnest radical send for a 
blank petition, and at once canvass for names; and 
let all credit be given to the San José League for lead- 
ing off in this most righteous movement. 

IN AN ARTICLE published in the Norfolk Counly 
Gazelte, Mr. Alfred E. Giles tells some very whole- 
some truths fespecting the Massachusetts prohibition 
law and the alleged “desecration of the Sabbath” in 
general. Among other things he says: “The prohibi- 
tion Jaw debauches public and private virtue; it offers 
a premium on betrayal of trusts; it gives bribes to in- 
formants; wherever its influence extends, its miasma 
works, It hardens and corrupts the hearts of its ad- 
ministrators. It generates hypocrisy dpd double-deal- 
ing. In the large cities liquor enn always be bought. 
True, the dealer charges a higher price for it, because 
he lias to pay bribes monthly, quarterly, or otherwise, 
to the constables, In the smaller towns it is not al- 
Ways money or gold watches that the officer receives, 
but perhaps groceries free, or at a reduced price, or it 
may be an ocensional box of cigars, or a bottle of 
wine, passed in the evening shades out at the office 
window, and thence taken by an unseen hand. 
Their evil deeds are notorious: the same paper that 
related the doings of "The Temperance Mass Meet- 
ing,’ contained in the first column of its third page 
a paragraph entitled and specifying the Disgraceful 
Conduct of State Constables." The prohibitory law, 
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like the Black Code’ of the former Slave gt, 
whatever it touches," — States, ni 
Ir ANYWHERE there is a taste for e 

à [uia 
pearian criticisms, we hope that Mrs, a 
promptly made to induce Mr. 


John Wet 
his new course of lectures in that ee c 


there is a Young Men's Christian Association 

hy all means let it refuse him its hall. and thus s 
him crowded houses every night, as was the erie 
winter in New York city. This new course is y x: 
"Shakspeare's Women," and the related topics; Z 
bracing "Shakspeare's Women.“ “Portia,” 2 
and Men," “Macbeth and his Wife," “Blonde Wom. 
en and Lady Macbeth,“ “Helena,” “Ophelia,” "E 
Last year's course comprised “Cause of Lauchter.“ 
“Irony and Hinor," *Dozberry, Malvolio, Touch 


Í stone, Bottom," “Ajax, Porter in Macbeth, Fool in 


Lear,” Falstalf.“ “Hamlet” Of these lectures the 
press spoke in the highest terms,—and the people all 
said amen! It was onr good fortune to hear Mr, 
Weiss rend his. “Portia” at the last Meeting of the 
Radical Club at Mrs. Sargent's; and it was a feast 
twice eaten—once in the hearing, once in the Te 
miniscence, As Mr. Bradlaugh said at the time, it 
was "n most beautifully melodions paper," Wilt it 
not be possible this winter to organize in many places 
parlor readings of these bewitching essays? They 
will be a eredit to the taste of any town that bonore 
itself by such an enterprise, Boston has lier Mn. 
Sargent; if other cities cannot discover theirs, we 
shall conclude that Boston is. after all, the real “hub 
of the universe" | 

JosrpH Auen, the head of the “National Agri 
cultural Laborers’ Union," of England, was publicly 
welcomed to Boston on the evening of November 5 
by a great meeting in Faneuil Hall. Wendell Phillips 
presided. Two years ago Mr. Arch was a day-Jahorer 
upon à farm, working for two or three shillings aday; 
now he is the recognized head of a great labore! 
army of nearly ene hundred thousand men, The 
"Union" he helped to form at that time has sue 
ceeded in raising the farm-laborer's wages about four 
shillings a week, from twenty-five to thirty-three per 
cent. more than the former rate; and it has become 
already a felt power in English politics, as Mr, Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright have publicly declared, The 
object of Mr. Arch in coming to America was Lo “apy 
out the land.“ as he says, for the purpose of getting 
information which might be of use in directing omi- 
gration to Canada and the United States. When à 
member of Parliament told him that. “they could 
afford to throw all England into a deer-park," and 
when he found that ten millions of acres of aralle 
Jand-were actually withheld from enltivation forthe 
sole purpose of pampering the luxury of the great, he 
determined that, if the aristocracy would not give the 
poor n chance to cultivate these lands, he would draw 
off every laborer from England and leave the aristee- 
racy "only the dirt to eat." Mence his visit to our 
shores. Now he can tell his companions where to gn 
to earn and to save, whether they want to work 0n 
farms or gardens or railroads, The result of his mission 
(which he proposes to renew next spring) will pmb- 
ably be to increase emigration to this country greatly, 
if, not to turn English game-preseryes into homes for 
human beings insteud of rabbits and deer, Every 
philanthropic heart must sympathize with such aims. 
In person Mr. Arch is heavy-built, with heavy but iu- 
telligent features indicative of grent power of will 
His language ia well-chosen and vigorous, sonretimes 
very pithy and telling, as when he declared that ‘the 
laborer's sweat shall no longer be the ointment lo sup- 
ple the joints of idleness and pride," or when he zaid 
that “the freedom of your schools will be the savior of 
America and the savior of Canada," It was gratify- 
ing to see that he recognized ignorance 3 the worst 
foo of the working-man, Of course it was to be er 
pected that his i's would get a little mixed, but the 
substance atid style of his address proved him to ben 
man of great native capacity. If he once OC rot 
showed a little exultation at his present position, 3 
when lie said,—“£ toll them that, rather than lay 
down the sceptre of power 1 wiell over the worsing- 
men of England, I would let my head be first taken 
from my shouldurs,"—it should be remembers M 
he was referring tò attempts to bribe or cajole 5 
from fealty to his cause, and thatthe iden of a ph 
movement without more or less of personal 8 
is scareely comprehensible by those 10 eme 
spoke. Such expressions would arouse mo fyah 17 
here than In England. On the whole, the deere 
left on our mind by hearing Mr. Arch was that a 
able and incorruptible man, with grent — de 
and tenaeity of purpose, and with an allabsorl A 
votiou to the welfare of the class for whom he ae 
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WHO HAS THE RIGHT TO MARRY; 

Having recently been requested by several couples 
to render the service of uniting them in marriage, we 
have taken occasion to Inquire into the legal qualifica- 
tions necessary to empower us to render this service, 
As the question is of a general nature, affecting many 
ministers who have had the legal right to marry hith- 
érto, but who may doubt their present possession of 
jt on account of baving become radicals in their re- 
ligious opinions, we think it may be worth while to 
state in Tite INDEX the result of our inquiries, The 
qualifications referred to vary in the different States, 
but the following are the qualifications prescribed by 
the statute Jaw of Massacliusetts:—' Marriages may 
be solemnized by a justice of the peace in the county 
for which he i$ appointed, when either of the partios 
resides in the same county; and throughout the State 
by any mninister of the guspel ordained according to 
the usage of his denomination, who resides within the 


State and continues to perform the functions of his | 


office; but all marriages shall be solemnized in the 
city or town in which the person solemnizing them 
resides, or in which one or both of the persons to be 
married reside." — [Rerived Statutes, 106, §14,] 

By these regulations, every minister who is quali- 
fied to perform the marriage ceremony must be à 
"minister of the gospel" he must have been ‘or- 
dained according to the usage of' some recognized 
“denomination ;" he must reside “within tlie State; 
and he must continuo to “perform the functions of 
his office" us a "minister of the gospel ordained ne- 
cording ta the nsage of his denomination,'" 

1. Has any one who no longer considers himself a 
Christian a right to consider himself a **minister" ? 
There seems to be no reason why all ministers should 
be Christians. A great many persons to-day believe 
simply in “natural religion," and not a few of them 
would decline to profess themselves bellevers in 
"Ohristlanily," as that term would undoubtedly be 
interpreted in the courts. But they have the same 
desire and the saine right as Orthodox church-mem- 
bers to be legally married; ànd, as things now are, 
they have the same right to have the marriage service 
performed by a minister or by a magistrate, as they 
may clect. Whoever, therefore, is a “minister of 
natural religion“ ought to be as much qualified asa 
Christian minister to perform this service. The word 
"minister" means etyinolozically a "servant," being 
derived from the Latin munus, a hand; it signified 
originally one who rendered "manual" assistance of 
any kind, and thus enme to be applied to services of 
other kinds, There is nothing in the derivation of 
the word to suggest even a remote allusion to Chris- 
tianity; and a ‘minister of natural religion" ought to 
be as well qualified to marry legally ns a “minister of 
the Christian religion," since all religions ought to be 
en a footing of equality with respect to legal rights, 
There appears to be no reason why a non-Christian 
who devotes his life to the service or ministry of nat- 
ural religion shonld not be a “minister” in the eve of 
the law. 

2. Has one who no longer considers himself a 
Christian a right to consider himself a "minister of 
the gospel’? That depends on what “the gospel’? is. 
Ina loose sense one may speak of the ‘gospel of 
truth,” or the gospel of humanity:’* but there can 
be little doubt as to what gospel i» intended by the 
statute, ‘The “Christian gospel" alone was originally 
intended; and that alone would be allowed by the 
courts (so we are informed on excellent legal author- 
ity} to be “the gospel’ required by the statute, As 
if to limit the bros significance of the word “min- 
ister,” the words “ol the gospel" were added on pur- 
pose to restrict the right of performing the marriage 
service to Christian ministers only. Statute law is 
thus partial to Christianity, as in so many other in- 
atances; but the fact of its partiality does not justify 
a minister of natural religion“ in professing to be a 
“minister of the gospel," One wrong does not justify 
snother, The statute ought to be reformed; bat 
Meanwhile it deprives all ministers of the legal pow- 
er to marry except such ns nre willing to call them- 
selves “ministers of the gospel," that is, the Christian 
gospel, Such was the legal opinion given in reply to 


our Inquiries; and on thia ground we felt bound to` 


decline performing the marriage service, ns requested, 
until we liad received the commission of justiee of the 
Peace, for which, in compliance with an urgent wish, 
we immediately applied. 

3. Does one who has been formerly “ordained ac- 
cording to the usage of his denomination” lose the 
right to marry by leaving lis own denomination, or 
by stepping outside of all denominations? The mere 
change of one denomination for another does not de- 
prive him of this right, if he "continues to perform 


the funetlons of his office;" but the stepping outside 
of all denominations, as we are Informed, does de- 
prive him of it, What constitutes a "denomination" 
is not definitely decided; but it must be a denomina- 
tion commonly recognized as such. It can hardly be 
claimed that the believers in natural religion, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian religion, are a “‘denom- 
ination; and consequently the minister of natural 
religion is doubly disqualified for performing the 
marriage service, as not being a minister of the gos- 
pel, and also as not belonging to any recognized de- 
nomination, Thus the law of Massachusetts assumes 
that every minister who performs this service pro- 
fesses himself not only a Christian, but nleo a mem- 
ber of some particular Christian denomination or sect, 

4. The qualification of “residence” has no special 
interest iu this connection. 

5. Does one who was formerly “ordained” as a 
“minister o£ the gospel," in strict accordance. with, 
the "usage" of some particular denomination,” still 
retain the right to marry, if he becomes a non-Chris- 
tian, or leaves all denominations? No, The statute 
requires that he shall still “continue to perform the 
functions of his office," that is, ns n denominational 
Christian minister. The right to marry does not in- 
here in the man, but in the office; and, the office be- 
ing abandoned or resigned, the right lapses. Although 
regularly ordained in 1804 as a Unitarian minister by 
Rey. Dr, J. F. Clarke, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev, T. J. 
Mumford, and other eminent Unitarlan clergymen, 
we lost the right to marry thus conferred, when we 
cusail to be a Unitarian Christian minister without 
becoming attached to some other denomination, By 
the simpe act of performing the marriage service, 
every minister in Massachusetts professes himself to 
be a Christian. minister, and a member of some 
Christian denomination ; otherwise he does not “eon- 
tinue to perform the functions" of the office by which 
he acquired the right to perform it, and without 
whieh he has no legal richt to perform ft at all. If 
he performs the service without being willing to 
make this profession in open court, he violates the 
law and renders himself liable to n henvy penalty. 
But the quagtion whether he shall make this profes- 
sion or not is left to his own conscience, if he belongs 
to a denomination which has no recognized tribunal 
to decide cases of doubtful membership. v 

While the ubove sets forth tbe legal aspect of this 
subject, an anomaly exists in the case of Jewish rab- 
bis, who undoubtedly perform the marriage service in 
this State without possessing the prescribed legal 
qualifications, Probably no one would be disposed 
to molest them in the exercise of a function which 
rightfully, if not Jegally, belongs to them as much as 
to Christian ministers, But as a matter of fact they 
are not qualified to marry their own people; and, in 
order to prevent possible annoyance to them from 
malicious persons, the statute ought to be amended. 
Of what nature this amendment should be, we have 
now no space fo discuss, Suffice it to say that, in our 
opinion, marriage is purely a civil contract so far as 
the State has any business to meddle with it; and 
the only thorough reform would be to forbid min- 
isters to exercise any tivil function whatever in con- 
sequence merely of their clerical position. In other 
words, no minister as such should hare the right to 
marry; but all marringes qhould be put on an en- 
tirely civil or secular basis, so far as the law is con- 
cerned. z 

— Á—— 


SIGNS OF SUCCESS, 


At the close of the late Convention of the Free Re- 
ligious Assoclation, our reflections were not altogether 
cheerful. The meetings fell short of our'design, and 
of our expectation, Not that the attendance was less 
than we looked for; on the whole it waslarger. But 
the display of power on the part of the Association 
was not so grent as we had anticipated, and was much 
Jess than we had a fair title to expect. The mental 
and moral force of the Association did not come out, 

But ever «ince the first days of private meditation, 
our spirits have heen rising, and we have been sür- 
prised at the evidences of success that have been 
forced upon us. They are not the nsual evidences, to 
be sure, not the favorite or coveted evidences, most 
certainly; but evidences they are, quite as convine- 
ing. 

The first is the enemy's rage, It has been amns- 
ing in its intensity. A newapnper friend has sent us 
clippings from the "Christinn"(!) journals; and, as 
we have read them, our adiniratlon at the Ingennities 
of wrath has overbalanced every emotion. Now, rage 
attests feeling as well ns affection, Both evince 
strong passion towards n thing; one the passion of 
fear, the other the passion of love, People show an- 
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ger at that which hurts them, The loudness of the 
cry, the violence of the gesticulation, the fury of the 
blows and curses, demonstrate the extent of the hurt 
felt. Vituperation la the compliment of hate, as en- 
logium is the compliment of love, It ls inverted flat- 
tery, back-handed praise, the honest, spontaneous 
tribute of terror. Are the Orthodox papers vociferat- 
ing at a shadow, lampooning a spectre, going into 
spasms of contumely over an imaginary danger? If 
they had snid nothing about the Convention, but 
passed it over in silence, we should have felt indeed 
our insignificance. But now we feel, perhaps unduly 
though naturally, elated, having wrung such grim 
anil ghastly merriment from our adversaries, “Oh! 
it was nothing; it did not hurt at all; it was a mere 
flea-hite," cries the blubbering boy, betraying his ag- 
ony at a flagellation by his mock-heroic contempt, 
Henceforth, we shall spare ourselyes the exercise of 
unnecessgry self-depreciation, Our foes have given 
us an estimate of our power mich as we had not dared 
to cherish. 

The second sign of success is the employment 
against us of bad reasoning. The bad cause resorts 
to bad arguments, Bad arguments betray the bed 
cause, The delirations of logic are no less signifi- 
cant than the intemperances of feeling. The exam- 
ples of this nre too numerous in the matter under 
discussion to be mentioned. We choose one from 
the last issue of the Christian Register, the organ of 
Unitarianiem in Boston, published but a few doors 
from Tux IxpEx—whlieh must beware of the conse- 
quences that may ensue from ton close a nelglibor- 
hood! Some may object to our selecting an example 
from the Register, on tlie ground that the paper has a 
hereditary taint of bad logic, a logien “depravity,” so 
to speak, which takes its eins in that kind out of the 
category of faults duc to assignable causes. Its eins 
of reasoning are sins of nature; and sins of nature 
cannot be accounted for by proximate occasions, Dr. 
Francis Parkman once drew a nice distinction bè- 
tween “born fools" and **larned. fools,""—the former 
being irresponsible for their witlessness, while the lat- 
ter, as the qualifying adjective (a corruption of a less 


| becoming word) deriotes, are subjects for reprobation. 


There is force in the objection, but it is weakened by 
the circumstance that the example we select was only 
printed in the paper. ‘The editor merely recognized a 
congenial spirit. It is given below :— 


THE EVANGELICAL AND THE ANTI-EVANGELICAL 


ALLIANCE, 


."For the first time in religious history, not onl 


representatives of differing Christian sects, but people 
of all religious names and of no religious name are 
invited fo come together as equal brothers, and con- 
fer with one another on the highest interests of man- 
kind.“ —First Annual Report of Executive Committee 
of the Free Religious Association (1808). 

“A gentleman in attendance asked to answer Mr. 
Weiss, but the chairman said they hired the hall for 
the purpose of e rii their views, aud not to 
listen to persons holding different opinions," —Zteport 
of Convention of Free Religious Association in New 
York, Adeertiser, Oct. 11, 1873. 

Haye the spirit and methods of the Evangelical 
Alliance captured the Free Religious Association ? 

Religion seems to be about as free and about as 


sectarian in one body as the other, S, C. B. 


The delicious non sequitur of this is one of the most 
perfect things in controversy. It betrays a Jack of 
ratiocination so profound, so utter, so naire, of such 
pure unconsciousness, ag to merit the description of 
‘childlike.’ It evinces that complete disappearance 
of the logical faculty which denotes the final eubsl- 
dence of mind. To expose it would be to insult the 
intelligence of our renders, and at the same time to 
deprive them of the innocent amusement of discover 
ing the little trick. But we cannot help calling thelr 
attention to the ingenious assumption of identity be- 
tween “inviting people to come together as equal 
brothers" and offering a platform for controversy,— 
between “conferring with one another on the highest 
Interests of mankind" and debating theologici 
points,—between freedom in religion, and freedom to 
fight about religion, 

If the Free Religious Association had ever claimed 
that it offered a free platform,—if it had ever pre- 
tended to be a debating society,—if it had ever found 
fault with the Evangelical Alliance for excluding its 
members from their meetings,—if it had ever accepted 
the doctrine that a public hall belonged to others 
than the people who hired it, or that the hirers were 
not justified in using it for the purposes they designed 
when they hired it, there might be some ground for 
criticism on the chairman's villpended decision; 
though even then there could be no excuse for auch 
atrocious abuse of reasoning, Nothing short of the 
sectarian splrit will account for that! 0. D. v. 
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Literary Solices. 


WANTED—A LITERARY CRITIC. 


We Americans are in the hablt of saying—and Lady 
Pollock'a late essay in the Contemporary Review has 
enco the impression — that in some de 
ments of literary art we surpass England. This claim 
of superiority includes the Essay, for instance; and lt 
ia now maintained that we are poaae better short 
stories, The firstrate poets of England, if we give 
this name to Tennyson and Browning, surpass ours; 
but after these names are spoken, there are no second- 
ary English names to equal Emerson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell But the de- 

ent where we clearly fall behind England le 
that of criticism. Good, or at least careful criticism, 
is now abundant in the mother pean) while with 
us even careful criticism is very rare, Let us hastily 
consider its few organs. 

The North American Review livea on its traditions, 
and on the solid value of its leading articles. But it 
is fettered by poverty, and, being unable to pay for 

work, must often put up with that of journey- 
men. It was said of ita eritlelsma, several years ago, 
that they were *one-part Lowell and 3 Soph- 
omore." And now that Lowell is in Europe, the 
Sophomores have it all their own way. 
he Atlantic Monthly has always been very une- 
ual In its criticisms, and especially so of late. Mr. 
Howells lias delicacy of perception and expression; 
but he has no solidity of convictions or attainments 
suffers from the want of thorough early training, and 
is ignorant of many things which a professed critic 
ought to know. He is whimsical and extravagant in 
his praises, and often unnecessarily flippant and dls- 
courteous in his attacks—as in his allowing Tyndall 
to be contemptuously set uside by the Atlantic, as 
“auch a coxcomb," almost on the day of his arrival 
in Boston. The excessively sharp criticism which 
Mr. Howells' poems bave received is in part, no 
doubt, a result of these defects of hia own methods, 

The other monthy magazines attempt little In the 
way of criticism; although much of Bret Harte’s best 
literary work was done in that way, in the Overland, 
There are sometimes good critical notices in Scribner, 
and its more elaborate critical articles (as that of 
Stedman on Landor) are incomparably superior to the 
corresponding class in the Atlantic—as, for inatance, 
Gordou's paper on DeForest's Novels. Old and New 
attempts little by way of criticism, but can always be 
counted upon for hearty praise of its own editor. Is 
it not questionable taste, when the current advertise- 
ment of Old and New, conducted by Edward E, 
Hale," asserts, six lines after, that Mr. Hale is the 
best writer of short stories on this continent“ —a re- 
mark sure to be disputed by the admirers of Bret 
Harte, Aldrich, and ‘‘Saxe Holm," to mention no 
others? 

The Literary World is most commendable for 
promptness, activity, and independence, but is defi- 
cient in intellectual calibre and training. A critic 
who lavishes praise on the style of Ecce Colum, and 
the Fair God, cheapens the value of all his praise or 
censure; and e li journal which ect 
prints French words without their accents and 2 — 
lar notations—as in the last number, Pate de foie 
gra," and "Ca va sans dire"—damages itself as ir- 
retrievably as a man who eats with his knife at a din- 
ner party. Such things put the Literary World, as 
yet, far below the Nation; yet this last paper some- 
times contains wofully bad writing, and makes serious 
blunders. [t also subordinates its literary tastes to 
its personal and politica! hostilities, and so still leaves 
room for a purely literary journal of a high tone. 
During the reigu of Justin McCarthy, the literary de- 

rtment of the New York Independent came up into 

ust influence. Since his departure, It has grown very 
unequal, exhibiting some very careful criticisms, but 
with a preference for theology over science, and for 
science over literature. 

The only dail r paper in America that can be said 
to make a specialty of book-criticism are the New 
York Tribune and the Springfield Republican; al- 
though the Boston Globe, and Transcript, and tha New 
York Evening Post, make occasional efforts in that di- 
rection. Mr. Ripley of the Tribune stands by general 
recognition at the head of his guild; he has ability, 
training, experience, justice, and discrimination; but 
of lata years he has rested too much on hia reputation, 
and has let his scissors do too much of the work. Mr. 
Sanborn, of the Republican, Is a far younger man, and 
has such qualifications of knowledge and acumen as 
may easily put him at the head of American criticism, 
if he can only render his tone more judicial and less 
partisan, and give his literary judgments less the air 
of personal likes or dislikes. But, even ds it is, his 
criticisms (if indeed they are always his) are among 
* —_ 22 element that go to make up what 

perhaps, all 1 considered, the best in the 
United States. i j d 

ut we need for lite: purposes a better paper 

than any now existing; anl untl we have the — 

of several of the above-named editors rolled into one, 

we must still hang out the sign: '"Wanted—a Critic,” 
X Y. Z 


POLITICS AND MYSTERIES OF LIFE INSURANCE. By 
Elizur Wright. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1873. 


Mr. Wright is so well known in insurance circles 
that his name is yi m to secure for his writings the 
most respectful attention from the initiated. But to 
the uninitiated this treatise is a sealed volume, pre- 
supposing as it does a more or less intimate knowl- 

e of the subject of life insurance in general. The 
ordinary reader will contemplate it with somewhat 
of the reverence excited by the inscription on a 
Chinese tea-chest. If Mr. Wright or some other 


equally competent person would publish a simple ex- 
itory treatment of life insurance, imparting such 
fofarmation as common people need in their 
lives Insured, and saving them from beiug awindled 
as they too often are by cunning agents, it would be a 
great service to a large class of persons. F. E. A. 


Srorizs or INriNiITY: Lumen—History of a Comet 
—In Infinity. By Camille Flammarion. Translat- 
ed from the French by 8. R. Crocker. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1873. 

Such books as thie of Flammarion and some of 
Figuier's, which mix up stray bits of science with 
grotesque imaginings, are of very little value. They 
are neither “fish, flesh, nor Ipod red herring." I 
have found it impossible to wade through the drear 
puerilities with which this book abounds, and leave it 
to those who fancy the diet it affords. F. E. A. 


Communications. 


ita must run the ríak of t feat 
will be-taken to Leal Thoth but 


N. B.— 
7 will be spared to Errata. 

N. B. Articles for this department should be SHORT, and 
written sida of 


the sheet. 
articles stand a very poor chance of 


li 


EQUAL TAXATION. 


EniTOB INDEX :— 

As you will see by the enclosed form of petition— 
which we have adopted, and are taking measures to 
have virculated throughout the State—our San José 
Liberal League “meang business." The petition has 
already received a large numberof signatures. Please 

tblish it, and recommend this, or a similar form, for 
munediate circulation in other States, 

You will observe, with pleasure, that a law of ex- 
emption formerly in force in this State has been de- 
elared unconstitutional by our Supreme Court. It is 
provided by the Second Section of the “General Reve- 
nue Act" of 1857, as amended in 1850, that “all prop- 
erty, of every kind and nature whatever," within the 
State, «hall be subject to taxation, "except the prop- 
erty of the State. the Counties, and Municipal Corpo- 
rations, and of the United States, of colleges, school- 
houses, and other buildings, for the purposes of edu- 
cation; publie hospitals, asylums, poor-houses, and 
other charitable institutions for the relief of the indi- 
= aud afflicted; churches, chapels, and other build- 

gs of religious worship, together with lots of ground 
Sale thereto; the property of widows, and or- 
phan children, to the amount uf 31000; growing crops 
and míning claims." 

Notwithstanding that Article 11 of Section 13 of the 
State Constitution declares that—'*Taxation shall be 
equal and uniform throughout the State; and—'* All 

roperty in this State shall be taxed in proportion to 
ts value, to be ascertained as directed by law, —thls 
“Act of Exemption" was passed in 1857, and re- 
mained in force until 1867, when It was declared un- 
constitutional, 

The case came before the Supreme Court on an ac- 
tlon by the people of the State against defendant 
(McCreery) to recover the sum of $8,164.50, alleged to 
be due for taxes on certain personal property in San 
Franeisco—appealed from the 15th Judicial District. 
Counsel for defendant argued that the whole Revenue 
Act of 1857 was null and void, inasmuch as, in direct 
violation of Article 11, Section 13, of the State Consti- 
tion, as quoted above, it did in one of its sections 
(No, 2) exempt various private properties. 

The decision of tlie Court was, that that part of the 
"Revenue Act" which provided for the exemption of 
private pi riy was, &s claimed, unconstitutional, 
null and void; since it was in direct conflict with Arti- 
cle 11, Section It; but that such unconstitutionality 
nf a portion of the Act "does not render the whole 
Revenue Act void." 

The ease of the defendant, not being claimed as 
coming within the exceptionable part, decision was 
rendered against him; but the exempting clause, 80 
far ns all property not public was Included, the Court 
declared must be stricken from the Act, and the Act 
M be read as if that provision had not been insert- 


In its decision, tho Court (Rhodes) said: “Section 
18, Article 11, of the State Constitution was taken, 
with certain important modifications, from that of 
Texas, which says, after the above—except such 
property as two-thirds of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture may think proper to exempt from Laxation.' "' 
The Court held that, by the omission of this clause In 
the Constitutional Convention, “it was not intended 
that the Legislature should possess the power to ex- 
empt property from taxation." Furthermore: “If the 
power exists in the Legislature to exempt growin, 
crops, mining claims, and other property mentioned, 
tbe exemption may be carried still further, until prop- 
erty of one class is made to bear the whole burden of 
taxation.“ 

The defendant asked a re-hearing. In denying 
this, the Court (Crocker) reviewed and re-affirmed 
the decision :— 

“If the Legislature can tax one class of property or 
citizens at a particular rate, and another class at a 
different rate, or omit to tax one or more classes nt 
all, there is no limit to its discretion in these re- 
spects..., It may collect the whole revenue of the 
State from merchandise alone, or from s particular 
class of merchandise; in short, it may establish n sys- 
tem of taxation that would be utterly ruinous to a 
certain class, or classes, of citizens, whilst other, or 
more: favored classes, would be partially or wholly ex- 
emp 

I have written thus at some length of this decision, 
Mr. Editor, in the hope that it would serve somewhat 
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to call attention to the matter in 
courage tote wi rag fhe wrong and enl d aai 
or] u i 

own States for its removal" zi inermi dt 

San JosE, Cal, Oct 99, 1973," ^ arca. 
To the Honorable ; 2 

b] 0 Benate Represe 

tives in Congreas — BAM Y 

We, the undersigned, clüzens and ren 
ifornia, would hereby respectfully pelos Mei Ci- 
orable bodies to repeal the first section d the 
approved June 17, 1870, entitled An Act er ut 
jug from taxes certain Property in the Distant 
Columbia," &c., and prov ding that “all church s 
school-houses, and ali buildings, grounds and — — 
appurtenant thereto, and used * en 
with, ln the District of Columbia, shall be exem 
from any and all taxes and assessments, national, = 
nicipal, or county." We ask this on two nds: 

First—This part of said Act we understand to ben 
variance with the spirit, if not the letter, of t bös. 
stitution, which provides that "Congress shall — 
no law respecting an establishment of religion.” 
Since the exemption from taxation of churches, 
sonages, ecclesiastical houses, aud icio 
in the District of Columbia, is precisely equivalent in 
effect to a direct appropriation by Congress for their 
support, we eonceive this measure to violate what all 
the expounders of the Constitution declare to bare 
been its manifest intent and design; namely, to sever 
all religious organizations from apy connection with, 
or dependence upon, the civil government, except for 
equal and sd grs protection. And 

Second—This part of said Act we conceive to be 
contrary to equity and justice, inasmuch as its effag 
is to increase our relative proportion of the National 
taxes, to the end of relieving altogether from taxation 
certain churches and church properties in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. The Supreme Court of this Sta 
having declared such a law of exemption, formerly 
existing and in force here, to be unconstitutional, the 
people of California now pay taxes on their own 
church property, as well as private and denomina 
tional schools, and they fail to see any reason or jue 
tice in their being compelled, as they virtually are, by 
this Act of Congress, to assist in paying the laxes oo 
ecclesiastical and other private property in said Dis 
trict. 

For these, which seem to us good and sufficient, 
^ x we ask you forthwith to repeal this part of 

[n 


[Mr. Hatch has our most cordial thanks for tbe 
above very valuable communication; and we take 
this opportunity to solicit similar articles from all who 
have information on this class of subjects to impet 
In our editorial columns will be found our respons 
to Mr. Hatch's suggestion, and we look forward hope 
fully to its general adoption, All honor to the Su. 
José Liberal League '—Ep.] 


*ANGLO-BENGALEE." 


“Tt waa a capital thought, tu! 
"What was pta ital nought, David Mr. Montague Inquirw. 


Campaoy 
Montagu. 
"Onpltal Indeed ("" cried the secretary, with another laugh 
one penaa.” 
i "In 182 only port one," observed (he chairman; “whieh 
num ie, A 
SW t ak the secretary, barsting foto another laugh, 
| eru "n be the pald-up capita! according to the nert pm 
npoctus Y” 
^A fikute of two, aod an many oughto after it as tbe printer 
can gel Juto the tame Une.“ replied Ms friend. "Es. A geris 
“Ha, bal" ci ^ 
e PALM Mead inn 
our property In Bepi ha. H 
Th ^ Tees prewed ien seemed no fema ludlerona to Tig thae 
m nablo— 1 
ed David, “being remind zu panel 
tickle mo fu by. 


waving X z 
^ M Mi 1 
"Its a devillen fine property. Lear Rr derer m 


whata chap you are! ^» ftom 
"A CH tal fa n said Tigg, returning to his compantot's 
remark, "no doubt it was s capital | Ty waa my Kees. 


“No, no, It waa my idea,” said David. Hang ft, Jot a un 
have nome credit, Diane t may to you that I'd saved s tew 
“You sald H Didat I nay to you,” Interposod Tia, "thai / bad 
come Into a few poun: y pot 

“Certainly you did," returned David, warmly, “bat that's 
the iden. Who sald, that if wa put the money er we could 
furniah an office, and make a ahow ?" ding wo aid It one 
a A and make! 


“And who said,” a TIRE, "Ihat, qu 
t ar one at allt Ho rational, ad just, ad 


Nr furnta 

show, without any mone e wen that p 
v , "you had tho 
coat it pu a level with 


Wu. 
7 *' AI tho credit you deserve, con haver 


prerana nomoro department, 300^ gion ne opier m^ 


D y ice to . 
After a while, Mr. donas Chuzrlewlt calles at ue 12 ar- 
„ure his wife's ige yok Ws ows, RATAN at, ae apo 
tive abou! he w 

ige E recognized a kindred spirif. and À 
without aeriple or eeremony;— ad of paylog'èm? Tuts 

e y don't vou take premiums, füstead f p: 
what à man Ike Fou nont 3e otn w: 18 

Li taren at him In umazemetnt. 

Mia thata crowded street 2" asked. Montagut, calling 
ton to the multitude without, 


"Very," raid Jones. jun, bier 


calculations.” said his comp 12 Gp 
3 nearly how many P 107 AD 
down that thuronghfare In a day. fe X 


Join ug. You shall come in ehea MM 
arder and harder, t 
dons kalk 70d, dad Tig in bia ear, “how mia © 


Jem vd 


í 
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» 
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' , Montague's An 


annuities, effect Insurances, bring us their money ina hun- 
dred rapes a ways, 4 2 1 it upon us, Munt us ss Lr were the 

? yet know no more about us than you do oi . 
Mieeporat the corner. Not so much, , ha?" crossing 
Jonas grad 


There are many p of contrast between Mr. 
o-Bengalee Disinterested Loan sud 
Life-Iasurance Company" and Dr. Cullis’s “Faith 
Meetings," or Perfect Trust Meetings," held every 
Tuesday afternoon, formerly in the upper story of the 
“Cop; tional Building,“ —now in Freeman Place 
Chapel; but there are also three, points of strong re- 
semblance between them, The features common to 
both are, Ist, an enormous amount of pretension; 2d, 
x basis for this pretension which won't bear scrutiny, 
and Into which, therefore, scrutiny is systematically 
eraded and discouraged ; 3d, a great influx of people 
who take the confident pretension as sufficient evi- 
dence of its soundness, and the reality of its basis, 
without thinking it at all necessary to make inquiry 
or examine evidence. 
1, The pretension in Dr, Cullis's meeting is that 
anything asked of God In faith will be granted, and 


. that the experience of the conductors and correspond- 


ents of the meeting fully sustains that pretension, 


2. The ground on which that pretension is made 
(in advance of the assérted experience) seems simple 
enough, when stated in the Anglo-Bengalee manner, 
bat it is, in reality, quite a complicated affair, Dr. 
Cullis would say, no doubt, if asked for the ground 
of hie pretension above stated—God will certainly 

Ul Aia promise, No doubt He will. Nobody ever 


quemad ių But how does Dr. Cullis know that, 


ever promised the very extraordinary and in- 
tensely Improbable thing In question ? 

This la how Dr. Cullís gets at it. Jesus of Naza- 
reth (whom he calla Christ,“ and whom he worships 
as God) Is reported to have uttered this promise, 

Who re d this? It ls so reported by four 
writers, who, from thirty to elxty years after the death 
and burialof Jesus, noted down such particulars of 
his sayings and doings as remembrance and rumor 
had preserved to that time, Some of them represent 
him as saying to the disciples around him that he 
himself would grant, others that God his father would 

nt, all their requests made in faith. Thus, to au- 
ze the absolute confidence which Dr. Cullis ex- 
presses, the following assumptions must be made :— 

(a) That the words of Jesus were correctly re- 

though reco-ded only after an Interval of time 


which tends to make ve.bal accuracy very ques 


tlonable. 

(b) That the meaning of Jesus was clearly under- 
stood after that lapse of time; though the same wit- 
nesses In the same documents admit that in hia life- 
time they often failed to comprehend his meaning; 
that he repeatedly charged them with dulness and 
blindness; and that he felt obliged to omit many 
things which he desired to say, because It was plain 
that they would not understand him, The same doc- 
uments show that this misapprehension of the funda- 
mental idea of Jesus by hls most devoted disciples 
continued after his death, 


(c.) That Jesus was the Messiah of Hebrew proph- 
ecy; the Christ, or “anointed one," who should be a 
king in the line of David (Jeremiah xxxiii., 17), and 
who should not only rule the collected Jewish people 
os David did (Isaiah ix., 7), but should deliver them 
from all foreign rulers (Isaiah xiv., 2), and make them 
supreme over all foreign nations (Isaiah Ix., 12; Zacha- 
riah ix., 10). As these predictions have not been ful- 
filled at all, itis absurd es well as false to say that 
they were fulfilled in Jesus. As no such king has 
reigned, or even been “anointed.” in preparation for 
reigning, as no such deliverer has come, and aa no 
Such supremacy of & Jewish power over all Gentile 
powers has been effected, this claim fairly parallels 
tbe hardihood, as well as the unsubetantial character, 
of the Anglo-Bengalee pretensions. 


(d.) That God, the All-wise, could possibly have 
authorized, nr could possibly be expected to fulfil, 
fuch a promise; a pledge of supreme wisdom to use 
supreme power to accomplish the requests of all pos- 
sible di of ignorance and prejudice, The true 
God, belng good as well ss wise, le to be trusted ex- 

ressly because He will not grant requesta which are 
horn foollshly, and harmfully made. 

Dr. Cullis does in fact assume, just as confidently 
as if they were true, these very things; namely :— 

t we have, In the New Testament narratives, 
the very words of Jesus: 

That the obvious algnification of the promises about 
Answer to prayer above alluded to, as any reader of 
common intelligence would receive it, Is the real in- 
tent and meaning of Jesus: 

That those promises, alleged to have been uttered 
by Jesus to certain persons present with him eighteen 

undred years ago, are made also, and just as much, 
to whoever will accept them now: 

And that God promises, and will perform, whatever 
Jesus promised, 

Dr. Cullis, as far as his meetings and his publica- 
tlons throw light on the subject, offers no reason why 
any one of these things should be believed. He sim- 
ly reiterates them, with the demand that they shall 

believed. With serene assurance, he points to the 
printed promises In the New Testament, just exactly 
as Tigg Montague pointed to the printed etatement of 
paid-up capital.“ [Let It be noticed here that I am 
not cmparing the composition and Intent of the New 
Testament with those of the Anglo-Bengalee docu- 
ments, I remark only that in both cases a claim fs 
made utterly unreasonable and Improbable, and when 
evidence is naked for. a printed assumption of the 
matters in question is offered instead of ſt.] 

As there are sufficient reasons for not admitting 
any one of Dr, Cullia'a assumptions above-mentioned, 
and as Dr. Cullis systematically ignores these reasons, 
Probably because he cannot answer them, there seems 
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food ground for public notice of these peculiarities of 
a position. 


Among the desires and petitions of fanatics, one of 
the most common is, to have more power with God;“ 
aa if it were an advantage to have power transferred 
from one perfectly wise, to be exercised by numerous 
Individuals very far from perfectly wise. Through an 
extensive mamertising of Dr. Cullis's pretensions, man 
people suppose that he has eminent power with God, 
and in consequence he receives numerous applications 
to exercise lt for the benefit of individuals and asso- 
clations.; Th requests he prints in his 
(such of them, he says, as are “proper for publica- 
tion"), and readsin the meetings above mentioned, 
requesting aH gravent: to join in the prayer that they 
may be granted. Here are specimens of them:— 

That I may be wholly saved; that a church in Ben- 
sonia may be enlightened on the subject of the High- 
er Life; that the ever-blessed Spirit may lead me into 
all truth; from a young lady, that she may have mora 
faith and arem from a lady sick two years, that 
she may be healed of all her diseases, and that the 
Lord would remove two deformities, and make her 
strong, and sanctify her wholly; that God will give me 
wisdom and judgment in certain temporal affalrs; for 
an man; destitute of religion, and trusting in 
strict morality; for a young business man, interested 
in the Po Life; for a Christian young man desir- 
ing this blessing, but who says he cannot see how a 
man in active business-life can enjoy it; for one who 
finda it hard to give up all trying, that she may have 
faith in the blood ; for one about starting on a journey, 
that she may arrive safely at her destination; for one 
with spinal affection and nervous prostration, that she 
may be healed; for a speedy restoration to perfect 
form of my child; that strength may be given me to 
walk; for an unconverted family in Roxbury; for a 
Spanish gentleman, that he may be filled with the 
Spirit; for a people in Florida, that God will come 
among them, and atir them up mightily; from a Nor- 
wegian pastor in Minnesota, for his coun en, 
Some three hundred thousand in this country, who are 
spiritually dead; that God will not let the power of 

manism increase in the land; to be directed in seek- 
ing for 9 to be healed of his infirmity; to 
be delive from the tempter’s pore: to be kept 
2 fear of evil; to be delivered 

tan. 


a 
Occasionally, in these meet. a case is ted 
ol the accomplishment of rp plo things previously 
prayed for. Among such a number and variety of re- 
uesta, it would be strange indeed if some of the 
things desired were not accomplished through the 
ordinary and natural methods. It Is rather probable 
than otherwise that a sick person under medical treat- 
ment will find relief or cure; that one setting out on a 
journey will safely reach the end of it; that he who 
persistently geeks occupation, or spiritual light, or im- 
pre of any sort, will obtain more or less of the 
nefit desired. But the success, in any of these cases 
reported in the meetings, is always referred to speclal 
divine interposition In answer to prayer, and no case 
ia ever mentioned in which believing prayer has failed 
to accomplish its purpose. Whether or not the theory 
is sound, whether or not even & majority of existing 
facte support it, no information at variance with the 
theory is ever to be looked for from that quarter. 


8. The sublime audacity exhiblted in the assump- 
tlon of auch a theory, and the unflinching assertion 
that It is fully corroborated by their experience, nat- 
urally draws observers and inquirers around the chief 
preachers of this dispensation. Observers are just 
what they want, since the Imitative propensity of hu- 
man nature is sure to bring out from the crowd a 
2 of bellevers. O! inquirere they wet 

ispose, ín the manner used by Mr, Squeers to get ri 
of troublesome questions. When the famous disci- 
plinarian of Dotheboys Hall was asked by some in- 
quisitive parent a question which it was difficult or 
undesirable to answer, he would ask of the inquirer— 
“Sir, are you a pce, rg If the inquirer dis- 
claimed that eminence, Mr. Squeers would gravely re- 
ply—"Then, sir, I fear it will be impossible for me to 
make it clear to you." Just so, when the question is 
raised whether the sort and the amount of the evl- 
dence above hinted at is sufficient absolutely to assure 
us that the All-wise has ever promised to place au- 

reme power al the disposal of multitudes of fallible 
Sumas creatures in all stages of ignorance and preju- 
dice, the professors of Perfect Trust" serenely an- 
swer—''Spiritua] things need spiritual diseernment, 
The carnal mind is not to be expected to comprehend 
them!" That is to say, If you venture to ask the 
grounds for a belief and practice which, at the first 
view, seem unreasonable and fanatical, you are told, 
with a» much clyility as the case admits of, that your 


rom the power of 


incompetency to understand the subject is a bar vo all. 


explanation, and that you are gullty for that incom- 
pelana ; that your duty is to believe what a certain 
printed document declares, irrespective of evidence; 
and that the request for evidence shows In you not 
only unbelief but “an evil heart of unbelief.” The 
Anglo-Bengalee method is used as unblushingly by 
the prayer-meeting exhorter as by the prize-cand 
man. Yo. both cases, the amount and the hardih 

of the pretension made are sufficient, of themselves, 
to draw a throng of listeners, ready to become 
believers, ; 

Credulous people, people of easy belief, who are 
numerous in every community, will sarong, T gay, 
about even the prize-candy man, and the clalmant of 
the great property in Bengal, in apite of the immense 
probability that they are knaves. So atrong is the 
tendency to believe what Is seriously and confidently 
asserted! When the confident pretension is sup- 

orted by an appearance of [ges character and honest 
— in him who makes It, the influence, of course, 
But most of allia it effective when the 
"plous," Devoutness, 


ng form of goodness. 


la stronger. 
pretender is understood to be 


to the multitude, isthe most 
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Vast numbers of persons are so constituted or edu- 
cated, so "born or taught,“ that they are far more 
readily impressed and moulded by the claim of apirit- 
ual eminence, words of authority from one claiming 
to speak by divine commission, than by any presenta- 
tion of rational evidence. And such people easily 
jump to the conclusion that be who purports to be 
good Is also wise. It does not occur to them that he 
may honestly err in some of bis premises or some of 
his conclusions; that he may have prejudices and 
make mistakes. du ores with bim something 
of the infallibility which he claims for his Scripture; 
und in the spiritual department they admit hia dictum 
as authoritative and final. When, therefore, Dr. 
Cullis sets up for himself and his associates the claim 
that they are God's people," implying that the re- 
maining hundreds of milliona of men and women are 
not God's, these credulous Ar accept his clas- 
sification as correct; and when he proceeds to offer 
the exercise of his Influence with God to obtain favor 
for any individuals in the crowd who will accept his 
statements without evidence, and put themselves un- 
der hia direction, some are al whys found to admit the 
monstrous claim; to admit it, and act upon it, with- 
out suspecting either the essential and enormous ar- 

of the claim itself, or the false and low esti- 
mate which it makes of the character of God. 

I close by repealing and emphasizing two polnts. 

1. In attitude, |n purposes, in general character, 
there are marked contrasts between the positions of 
Dr. Cullis and Tigg Montague. 

2, Nevertheless, these 88 strongly resembla 
each other In the specific points above noticed; name- 
n enormous pretensions without adequate founda- 

on: disingenuous contrivances to avold exposure of 
the insufficiency of the foundatlon; and success in 
obtaining customers, even on such terms. CEN 


— 89 9— —————————— 
A REPLY TO DH. HOHSCEP"S “QUESTION.” 


EDITOR InDEx:— 

In answer to the question asked through THE 
INDEX of October 23, 1873, page 425, by Mr. Horsch, 
please allow me to Am That the right or wrong, in 
taking interest, would depend in extreme cases on 
other possible alternatives, which the "'circum- 
stances’ described by Mr. Horsch neither limit nor 
define. But U the circumstances were so extreme as 
to —— stealing, or the acceptance of a share of 
stolen property, then it would be right to accept the 
Interest or steal. We hope this will be satisfactory to 


Mr. Horsch. 

With the ission of the editor, I will here add 
that I think Mr. Tucker's ein taken in Tux 
Inpex of October 23, in replying to Mr. Abbot, is 
well taken. And I hope that the apparent approval 
which Mr. Abbot sees in the reference I made to hls 
argument of the liv en's hire will vanish when 
he reads more carefully, and that I only approve & 
*'regnonable" hire, Respectfully, 

Wu. L. HEBEBLING. 

ATALIB8A, Iowa, October 29, 1873. 


— . k — 
"QUTSIDE OR INSIDE." 
My DEAR FREND ÀBBOT:— 
“Outside or inside of Judaism" would have been 
the question eighteen hundred and seventy-three 


years ago. To-day, it is “outside or inside of Chris 
Uanlty. 


g 


There seem to be just as many Christianities as 
there nre Christians. Those who board in the ‘‘half- 
wny-houses" try to make lt out that their own is the 
true Christianity. The consistent Christian must 
submit to the authority of Christianity. Love was 
taught before Jesus, and has its broadest develop- 
ment and basis In the trne radical mind. 

The two moet admirable points of the life of Jesus 
and his Apostles were their consistent opposition 
to the assumptions and corruptions of the priests 
and church, and likewise their holding fast to that 
which they found to be true and good in the church 
of their birth, But did they not stop to be Jews? 
Were they outside or Inside’ of Judaism? If Mr. 
„H. B." calls himself a radical, he will be more 
Christ-like outside than inside the complications, as- 
sumptions, and corruptions of the Christian Church. 
The council of years ago opposed the 3 
radical, or Infldel- Jesus and bis followers. e 
Evangelical Alliance of to-day is, by necessity, m 
council of the same nature. The member who called 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh a "liar would be likely, if he 
had the power, to be a crucifier. 

CARL H. Honscn. 

Dover, N. H,, October 18, 1873. 


— ... —— — — 
Ir ts ONCE more going the rounds of the press that 
a beetle is capable of lifting 315 times its own weigh 
whilo a man of ordinary muscular power is fully 1 
times feebler. Why should man forever be brought 
into unfavorable comparison with beetles? Has it 
ever struck anybody how many beetles a man can lift? 
We are also told for the thougandth time that the flea, 
“acarcely three hun an Inch in height, man- 
ages to leap withont difficulty over a barrier fully 600 
times its own altitude. Fora man, six feet is an un- 
usually hi leap, Imagine him jumping 3000 feet, 
or nearly three-fifths of a mile." We shall imagine 
no such thing, It is well enough for a flea to jump. 
He never does an ng Clee, except to make a doe 
life a burden to him, He never leaves his footprints 
on the sands of time, or sounds the light guitar. He 
never hired bimeelf out to turn a derrick In Chicago, 
or gave us the least assistance during the great fire, 
He has done nothing but jump 600 times his own alti- 
tude ever since he was first created, and will continue 
to do nothing elae unti) his race becomes extinct. It 
{a Inexpressi x painful to us to be continuslly taunted 
with the fact that mankind are not fleas, ants, beetles, 
or something of that sort.—Boston Globe, 
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NOV. 13, 1873. 


r — e aaa 0 GA OR A wmm 1 .... 
HOBERT WALLIN, 


Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE, 


On August 8, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising pages of THE INDEX for the 
current year, "No ndvertisements objec- 
tionable to the editor to be taken." or 
terms A to 

ASA K. BUTTS, 3 Dey St., New York. 

No ＋ advertisements, no advertise- 
menta of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into THE 
INDEX, All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to run their time, 
No cuts admitted, 

THE IspEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
ToLEDo O., June 21, 1873. 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Franois E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
(A pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent "INDEX troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to tho stockholders af the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting, 
June 7,1873. It is hoped that every one who 
has read the statements of the other side will 
in fairness rend this also. Price, post-pald, 
cents. Address the Author, No. 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. : 


A CNEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of T5 CENTS. 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, "Compulaory 
Education," is out of print, and therefore 
orders for It cannot be filed at present. But 
M is Intended to reprint it before long, and. 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
‘de furnished with It without extra charze as 
soon ss reprinted, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tha Report, in pamphlet form, of the Annual 


Meeting of the Fros Rollglous Association for 
1873 will be publishud Sept. let, 


Tt contains full proceedings of the meatin; in- 
cluding Essays by Samuel Johnson on "FRXR- 
DOM IN KALIGION," and by Jobn Welas on RE 
LIGION in FREEDOM,” Speeches by O. N. Froth- 
Ingham, W. C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 
W. Bigginson, 8. Longtellow, J, B, Thomson, F, 


E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, and the Annual Raport 
of the Executive Committee, 


Price, 35 cents a copy; in packages of four 
or more, 25 cents each, It can be obtained by ad- 
dreasing the underaignad st New Bedford, Masn., 
or. ‘a Boston, of A. Williams & Co., and at Lor- 
ings WX. J. POTTERS, Sec. F. R. A. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 

ncluding 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T, W. HIGGINSON, 
W, J. POTTER, 
W.H.SPENCER, 
F. W, NEWMAN, 
CHAS. YOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
"A : F. E. ABBOT, 
now forsale at 

sod will be pared er Goon 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 


cents each; complete Set of Eight 
Graphs, $1.50, mre 


Address, 
No, 1 Tremont 


THE INDEX, 
Place, Boston, Maas, 


To Friends of Free Thought. 


The ablo Series of Articles upon THs ORIGIN 
OF THE UNIVERAR, or Materialisin and Buper- 
naturalism, from the pen of "H, W." Harvard, 
Dunois, and commenced in The Soson Investi- 
Palar, will bo continued In Tux TRUTH SEEKER, 
& fearleas, ont-spoken, éight-page Monthly, dovo- 
ted to Free Thought, the diffusion of Libera! gen- 
timanta, and the discnasion of sil questiona per- 
talning to the welfare of the Human Race, Pub- 
Ushed at Paris, Dls., at the low price of 50 cents p 
year, and absolutely the "cheapestand sprighttlest 
Paper of the kind published in America.” 

It ls yet unknown to many, and needs ald. Will 

not those of liberal views giv It "a helping hand" 7 
An article on the subject named will appear in 
the number for November, and be dwy contin- 
Wed. Send for the paper. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, Paria, Ilis, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Fruths for the Times, by F. E, 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ma, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: have now 
read "TBUTHS FOR THE Truxs, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
actor of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him thet are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion, Price b cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is nn over 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and error» of the Bible, both in the 
Oldandthe New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cente; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. & —Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the wehkness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Faots, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coples $1.00. 


No. 5.—God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 5100. 


No.6— The Sabbath," by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces SabbAtarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. b 


No. T—“Compulsory Education," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure |t an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 8—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frotbingham, treats of a subject that ln- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in tho U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price § cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.10.—Tho Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copies. 


No 11,—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienca upon tbe ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12,—1» Homaniem Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Prico 10 cents; 20 coples 
61.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Prica 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 14.—A Study of Religioni The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to ahow that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with nbsolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 TEEMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Maas. 


NO. 4 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, På., 


keeps on hand a variety of Liberal Books and 
Papers; also, an assortment of Stationery. 

N.B.—A full line of the publications of Asa 
K. Butts & Co, constantly on hand. 


AUTHENTIC TRANSLATIONS 
from the German, French,Spanish, end Clas- 
sic Lauguages. REFEHENCKA; Menara. D. an 

leton & Co.; Dr. W. Hammond, Prof. E. 

oumans, Mr, A. K. Butts, New York Clty; 
H. C. Cary, Esq., Editors uf American Ez- 
change and Review, Philadelphia; Mr. Dana 
Estes, Boston; Dr. B. F. Buffum, New Balti- 
more, Mich, 

Address, ALEXANDER LOOS, A.M. 

1934 Marine Street, Philadelphia, 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


HAVE DETERMINED TO REDUCE PRICES, 


and will hereafter gell their $65 Machine for 
9465, and other styles in proportion, 


THE FLORENCE 


is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the 
work backward and forward, or to right and 
left, na the purchaser may 15 It has 
been greatly IMPROVED and SIMPLIFIED, 
and is far better than any other machine in 
the market. 


It is now thecheapest. Agents wanted, 
FLORENCE, Mase., Nov. 1, 1872. 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


atili “waves,” and, true to ita name, keeps 
well to the front of al) books for Choirs, Con- 
ventions, and Singing Schools. My L.O. 
erson and H, R. Palmer, Price $1.00. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 


.Em- 


containa 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of th 


the century. Has no superior as a collection 
of the most approved sacred music for Choirs 
and Congregations, 500 Editors. 400 pages, 
Price $1.50. 


The River of Life! 


is attracting the notice of all Leaders of 
Singing in Sabbath Schools, because of Its 
very superior arrangement of Bible subjects, 
ite Andie of songs for little chifdren, 
Its ptation to the International lessous, 
and its general richness and freshnessof mu- 
sic aud words. Highly commended by all. 
Price 36 cents in boards, 

This beautiful Sabbath School Song Hook 
in sold at $30 per Hundred in boards; fos per 
Hundred in paper, 


The above books sent, post-paid, on recelpt 
of retall price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 


BOSTON 
Charlos H. Ditaon & Co., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


THE WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 


Organ With Top Removed. 


THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN, 


(only perfect combination of Pipe and Reed 
Organ) has been placed in the market at 
cheaper rates, newer styles, and greatly im- 
proved actions, and as various manufactu- 
rers and dealers of the common reed organ 
are mlsrepreseuting to the public the lability 
of the Cabinet Pipe Organ to get out of tune, 
we hereby guarantee the perfection of the 

Organ, and offer our warrantee that they will 

remain in tune equally with any reed organ, 

and are not affected by change In the atmos- 
phere, 
OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JODORS. 

George W. Morgan, the great organist—“An 
indispensable improvement over all Reed 
Organs.” 

J. R. Thomas, organist and composer ne 
of the most valuable musical inventions of 
our time," 

J. E. Buckton, organist at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, Manchester, Englandi—“In 
my opinion the beat Cabinet Organ in the 
world.” 

Albert W. Berg, the distinguished organist 
and composer—"Thi4 remarkable organ I 
consider something entirely by itself, and 
something above all competition from any- 
thing now kuown." 

Churches, Schools, Musicians, and families 
should not fail to examine this organ before 


buying anywhere, as it is a complete revolu- 
tion In Cabinet Organa. 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
THE CABINET PIPE URGAN CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. v., 


Or, E. B. TREAT, New York Warerooms, 805 
Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR PUBLICATIONS oF 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 8b 
delphia ; 6 Beckman gz 


ZELL'8 POPULAR ENCYGLOF. gp; 
AHY, AND OAZATEER. The eroe 
work of the kind ever feaued, Over deren 
Thousand Columns of Nonparell Ty, 1 
saar 9 E the ëve Important sb 
a. 
— — rated by over 3,000 Pa. 


ine 


ZELL'a BUPPLEMEN) TO Exer 
ing late matters of History u d. 
ooveries in Art and Science, 

ZELL'aA DxAcRIPTIVE HAND-ATL, 
Would. Containing Thirty-five Palya 
erg beautifully engraved and 

and about 300 pages of descriptive geo! 
graphical matter and Indexes, 

ZELL'8 ILLUSTRATED FAMILY B: 
entirely new electrotype plates, with 
ous notes, explanatory matter, and devo 


‘entirely new plates and mostly new sub 
ects) hrs Chromo Lit! Tis 
fect) Latter-presn and Tan pe 


TRE CYCLOPJEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By E. A. and George L. Duyckinck and M. 
Laird Simons. Containing graphic aketzb- 
es of the lives and writings of over elght 
hundred of 3 m. Saatos Americaa 

ors, justrat M engrar- 
ings and 500 woodents. TN d 


Address as above for terms and territory. 
Kr Ctreulars and 8 sent 
plication to rer rn ne 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS, 


Threading my Way. 
Or, Twenty-seven years of Autoblography 
— Robert Dale Owen, suthoret that 
able work, which la having auch an enormous 
sale, entitled the “Debatable Land between 
is World and the Next." 

is new work is a most fascinating one. 
Itis a narrative of the first twenty-seven 
years of the »uthor'a life; Ita adventures, er- 
rors, experiences; together with reminie 
cences of noted personages whom be met 
forty or fifty years since, ete, e. 

"AIL Mr. Owen's chapters are remarkable, 
not only for the attractiveness of the inek 
dents, but for the light shed on many impor- 
tant eocial and industrial moveienta, and 
for the noble sincerity and good humor par- 
yading them," A beautifully printed and 
bound volume. Price $1.50. 


Fanny Fern. 
A Memorial volnme by James Parton; coo- 
taining a short biograpby of Mrs, Faron 
trenng Fern") and selections from the very 
eat an PINE PORIA oÈ her writings. Beas- 
tifully printed and bound, with MWastration 
by Arthur Lumney, A charming volume for 
e Holidays, Price 2.00. 


Jessamine. 
Another splendid new novel, by Marion 
Harland, author of "True as Steel,“ ew. 
Price $1.50. 


Old Curlosity Shop. 

The elghth volume of "Carleton's New I- 
lustrated Edition" of CHARLES Dick 
Works (the best, cheapest, and handsome 
edition in the 7 9 97 Printed from new, 
readable types exquisitely Illustrated by the 
original artists chosen by Dickens himself; 
haudsomely bound, and sold at 8150 per val- 
ume. 


A Wonderful Woman. 
An intensely interesting new novel by Mi 


Agnes Flenting, author of “Guy Earlscou 
e, Price $1.25. 


Bill Arp's Peace Papers. 

A new comic book by the great oen 
humorlat, “Bill Arp," who gives us, in aeeriee 
of irresistiUly funny, satirical papers upos 
War, Politics, and our Domestic my 
one of the sharpest books ever printet o 
thia country, Fall of comic pictures. Pi 


1.60. 
j Loyal Unto Desth. 
A deeply interesting new English Novel. 


One of the best stories that has ap fn 
London for many a day. Price uem 


"Betsey and I are Oni” x 
A Thanksgiving Story in verse, by Mrr B, 
S. Emerson Embed yin her famous ballal of 
“Betsey and 1 are 17 — wae iae 5 
such celebrity, nnd been 50 : 
throughout the conntry, as by another At 
thor, Price $1.50. 


Edna Wrewnisg. m 
Another new novel, by Mary J. 
one of the best she has ever written, 
$1.50. 


Josh Billings" ee a 
i * great Farmers’ 
ue year ISH "ohe of the richest au meg 
humorous little hits of the das oly 
lings has excelled himself, and 1520 00 
ought to have a copy, to urive Bent. 
blues“ with, Paper covers. Price 25 
These books beautifully print a, 
bound, Sold everywhere, and mak "i 
POSTAGE FREE, ov recelpt of price, 


G. W. CARLETON & C0., 
PUBLISHERS, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK: 


FA . n f 


THE INDEX — 


THE NURSERY. This famous pio- 
18 torial will maintain its reputation 
as the best and most RIOHLY ILLUSTRATED 
MOSTHLY MAGAZINE FOU CHILDREN, $1.50 a 
year, Send stamp for n sample number. 
Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
% Bromfield Street, Boston, 


The Philosophical Works 


or 


THOMAS HOBBES, 


EDITED n 
BIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, BART. 
Longman's London Edition, Uneut. 
Averaging 900 pages to a vol, &vo. Cloth. 


ELEVEN IN ENGLISH. 
FIVE IN LATIN. 


Indisponeabie to è Free-Thinker's Li- 
brary. 


ONE SET ONLY. Price $25. 
Address ASA k. BUTTS & CO, 3$ Doy St., N.Y. 


Ken! Estate Securities, 
paying ê to 10 per cent. Interest, or 


STMENTS IN REAL ETATE, 
IVA CHICAGO AND VICINITY, ` 
Af judiciously made, are the best and safest 

modes of employing capital. The old 
Beal Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 
143 Randolph &., - + OBICAGO, 
(Established 1853) 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all its Estate Loans. 

First-class securities Always on hand. In- 
terest aod principal collected without charge, 
Real Estate Investments made on comm 
sion and on shares; taxes paid, &. 

Orders of capitalists and real estate owners 
respectfully aolicited. 


MAGIC LANTERNS : 
MALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON, 
The most powerful Magic Lantern ever made, 

With a brilliant Oil Lamp. For Home, 
Bunday School, &nd Lectures, 
Stereopticons, &c. 
Slides at reduced prices. A 
profitable business for a man with 
small capital. Send stamp for catalogue, 


W. MITCHELL M'ALLISTER, 
1314 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Also, send stamp for catalogue of the largest 
and finest assortment of 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
OLD AND NEW FOR 1874, 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


Is now completing ite Eighth Volume and Fourth 
Year, with « rapidly-growing reputation for Good 
Bense, Courage, Interest, and Brililancy. 

It will continue to improve, aud offers— 

Tho Beet Existing Combination of Brilliant 
Light Roading, Entertaining Knowledge, and 
Powerful Discussions of Living Topics. 

Any New Books or New Music, tros of postage, 
both ways, on recelpt of retall price. 

The best existing Clubbing Ust, affording an im- 
mense varioty from which to choose the Perlod- 
ica) Reading you want, 

Also, our Premiums, vix, First: A number 
of our greatly liked. Chromolitha, "Confidence," 
which ahali be given out "first como, first served," 
to wubeeribers paying $4.00 Jo udvance at this of- 
fice, as long aa they Inst (vit, the Chromoliths), 

Second: To each new subscriber, besides the 
Chromolitha. If It ja in time to get It, three pum- 
bere of the magazine, free, next before his sab- 
scription begins, 

Third: Any two, at your discretion, out of the 
thirty-four admirable full-size fac-almilea of 
steel Engravings insued by the American Photo- 
Lithographic Company, See their advertisement 
with the reduced specimen denigus, in the No- 
vember and subsequent numbers of "OLD AND 
NEW," This ts the best opportunity ever offered 
to obtain first-elaas Stoe! Engravings for nothing 


at all. 
AND PARTICULARLY, 


BESIDES all the above, Mr. Hale's Now Christ- 
maa Story, "IN HIS NAME," EXCLUSIVELY 
our Christmas Gift to each subscriber paying 
$4.00 in advance, at this office, BEFORE Deo, 1, 
1573. We must fix this data, because all our Fall 
Arrangements are čo early, Remit in good sea- 
on. The book la already in proat, and fe offered 
as above FOR NOTHING, and we wish you alla 
Merry Christmas besldra! 

Price of OLD AND NEW, 4400 per year in sd- 
vanco, Single numbers, 35 cents. 

DEALERS! Wo want to deal with you direct, 
and to insure you all the profit we can by ship- 
Plug to you on sale for cash with your order at 
HARD-PAS rates. 


ROBERTS BROS., Pub's. 


Address ^ 


F. B. PERKINS, BUSINESS ÀGENT, 
143 Washington Streot, Boston, Mass, 


Walt Whitman's Books. 


LEAVES OF GRASS, New Edition, 504 p. 


Hound. $3. 
AS A STRONG 
Tastont she BIRD ON PINIONS FREE, 


ente, 
DEMOCRAT: 
FEM OUR 10 VISTAS. Politics! Essay. Prose. 


Also a few copies of J. ugha’: 
ON WALT WHITMAN AB TOR Shae NOTES 
$i. 


Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 38 Dey Street, 


Now York. 
— . E 


Charles Bradlaugh's Paper. 
"THE NATIONAL REFORMER" 


Ron Agency in Aznerlen v 

AA K, Dutta & Co. take plens 

lug that by recent . Ne. Rrad- 
isagħ they become . in America for the 
sali of all the l'umphiets and other worka of 


Bradlaugh, Hol 
and other celebrated E Gl Frea- Thinkers, 


A full supply of which te expected to reach 
Ue next month; and are alao muth 
ized to rocelve subscriptions fr 


THE NATIONAL REFORMER, 
A Secular Advocate and Free- Thought Journal 
Edited by CHARLEA BRADLACOH. 
lí Kada!“ $3.9) per year; Single copies 10 


ABA K. BUTTS & co, 
Ni Dey Street. New York. 


cake, Watta, 


Price 
cents. 


POPULAR BOOKS sv; 


AT SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Mre: Hill's New Cook Book ....,,.,.....,.... $200 
Hans Brinken. By Mre, M. E. Dodge 135 
Little Pet Booka, 3 vols. Hy Mrs. M. E. Dodgo 2.50 
Lifo in Death and Destb in Life, By Mat- 
thew Howard. « 
Boys of the Bible ., 


Girls of tho Bible ,. o 150 
Robinson Crusoe,.. m 1.50 
Swiss Family Robinson. .. 140 
Scottish Chieta....,..,.. IR] 
Children of the Abbey.. 150 


Livoe of Colobratad Female Sove: 
Romance of the Revolution.....,.. 
Arablan Nightas,..... esse pe 
Don Quixote... cies 


Any of the above books, if ordered in lota of 
one hundred, one-half off. Alwo, & full line of 
booka and stationery, at lowest trade prices, 


We also have In stock. Hilton's Ton-cent Song 
Books, twenty-five kinds, 


Hiltou'a Ten-cent Noyols, twelve kinds, 


Hilton's Twenfy-tive cent Novels, Ofteen kinda. 


The trade supplied at current prices. 


WILLIAM L. ALLISON, 


1% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


To Those Interested In 


SCIEN CIE. 


We wonld Ny cali the attention of all 
who are d us of 2 Inform- 
ed respocting Belentific prosa to 


NATURE, ' 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
Subscriptions should begin Sept. 18, 1878. 


Bubscri (5.00, Single 
Yearly "Numbere 12 «mta. on 


The number for 


Sept. 18th contains 
Bclentific Warth. I, Furraday (with Fine 
Staol Portrait 


Notes from the Challenger, By Wyvüule Thom- 
son. (Ilustrated.) 

The British Aseoclation Meeting at Bradford. 

The Present Aspect of Bio and the Method 
of Biolo; Study, By Professor Allman. 
many other Interesting and able articles. 


The number for hM et: contains 
African Travel. Alfred R. Wallace, F. LS. 
On the Males and Domplemental Males of 
Certain 2 and on Rudimeotary 
Structures, Charles Darwin, F. K. g. 
Beflection of the nbow. By John Tyndall, 


F.R.S. 
Fertilization of Flowers. By Dr. H. Maller, 


(Niustrated. bro 
Molecules. B f. Clerk-Maxwell, F.R.S. 


Fuel. B. Dr. Blenleus, E. R. B. 
Zoólo T Raport of Committee on Zoólogical 


Anatomy eid PhyWology. By Prof. Ruther- 


ord. 
Anthropology. By J. Beddoe, F.R.B. 
And MANY QUE interesting ‘and able articles. 


Th ber for October 2d contains 
Lang "Antiquity of Man." By A. R. Wallace, 
The Orin of Nerva Foree. By R Lydekker. 
80 Je Polarization of Light fn ihe Rainbow. 


G. Finlay. 
Antuinnal Typheld Epidemics. W. M. Wil- 


m. 
llars. C. Eden; A. Gillander, 
Recent Rena vere on the Tocallzation of the 
Coreb: nections. 
The Common Frog. 8t. George Mivart, F.R.8. 
Molecular Evolution, 

Ana. many other Interesting and ablo articles. 
Each number of NATURE containa several 
essays any EE. which is alone worth 
the price of the number, 

ASA K, BUTTS & CO. 


ELA * Day BTREET, New York. 


NOV. 13, 1873. 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 


Devoted ta the culture of the 


BODY AND MIND. 


October, November and December n 
e new subacribera who send 


#2 A YEAR, WITH ELEGANT PREMIUMS. 


e 
“The Rules o * 
years before Christ, showing 2 


WHAT PRODUCES IX FTRMITIEBS OF BODY, 
WHAT Unvyits MAX ron ESJOYINO LIPE. 
(Thin ensay ja worth a year's subscription.) 


HOW TO VENTILATE OUR HOUBES. By T 
Rterry Hunt. LL.D. 
TEACHING CHILDREN GOOD TAnITS. 
KY RMER VATE HIS 
DIY THE. FACE. 
TECONCERNING BEXUAL MATTERS Ur 
CURE OF HEADACHE. d 


The November number contains 
THE Monts OF WOMAN. By Herbert Bpen- 
cer. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF DELICATE CHIL- 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOR INVALIDS. 
By Rev, J, C. Holbrook. 
0 O BECOME A GOOD COOK, 
CHASTITY AND HEALTH. 
CAUSEB AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Among other things the December number will 
contain 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
ENLIQRTANED MOTHERHOOD. 


NERVOUS DISEASES, _* 
CURE OF DYSPEPSLA WITHOUT DRUGS. 


Our O11 Chrome te Entitled 


“THE ARTIST OOW." 


tiat in tho field, with paint, essel, and palette, 
mn n landscape. haa for & moment left 
brush to chat with a prett: ‘Lat the door of 
the coti nearby. Meanwhile a cow has dis- 
covered hin picture, and ia busil goesged in lick- 
ing off the point, while bor calf has poked tte nose 
into the artist's tools, and tumbled thom all in a 
heap on the ground. A little back a noble ball is 
seen marching to the sceny, attracted, no. doubt, 
by a huge white umbrella, spread and fastened to 
A stake drove Into the ground to keep the sun 
from the picture-maker while he je at his work. 
1t should bo in every farmer's Hbrary. 
This oll chromo will be mounted and pens, post- 
paid, by mall, to every subscriber of TER AER- 
ALD OF HEALTH who sende us $2 for 1874. 


In twelve colors. pao represents A0 at- 
e 


GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


Or, in cane our readers wah a Book Premium 
Instead of a Picture, we will give them, when 8 
wre scent, THE HERALD OF HEALTH and a copy 
0 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
In one volume of % pages. 
THE BOOK WILL AE BENT BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Tt is printed in new type and on good T; 
eng n 8 portrait of Shakepeare, a Bk ER oi 
hi» Life, and a Glossary, toj er with his Poora, 
and ts the most marvellous Instance of cheapness 
we 
minms. 
ipera Month- 
ly," "Weekly," or "Baxar," and THE HERALD, 
with premium. for $5.00, ‘The same for the "Gal- 
“Atlantic,” " Ibner's," "Old and 
We wilisend Tux HERALD and “Weekly Trib- 
une" for $2.99; “Agriculturallst’ 63.00; "Our 
Young Folks” $3.50 with premiume. 
Tuk HERALD OF HEALTH contains, aaya the 
"Sclentiüc American.” more nena bio articios than 
any other magarine that coros to our sanctum, 


82.00 a year with premium free. 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight St., N.Y. 


— — 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN, 


F DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING 
091088 OF THE PAINS AND DAN- 
GERS OF CHILD-BEARING, 


. L. HOLBROOK, M.D., Editor of "The 
altea by M. LOO of Beatin.” 


WITH AN ESSAY ON 
“THE CARE OF CHILDREN.” 


BY MRS. CLEMENCE B. LOZIER, M.D., 
Dean of the New Fork Medien! College for Wo- 


Mary A. Livermore, editor of “The Woman's 
Journal." Boston, says: “Your book cannot be 
too high! enmmended as con indispensa- 
bla knowledge for women.” 

Its grataitows circulation should bos recognised 
part of the-Woman Movement. Inder. 

The course recommended cannot fall to be ben- 
oficinl.—Beecher’s Christian. Union. 

Glad to nee guch books from the Amorican press. 
—Methodia (New York). 

Contains suggestions of the grestest valuc.— 
Ton's Golden Age. 

A work whose excellence surpasses our power 
to command, —New Fork Mai. 


Th ce by mail-$1.00—pnta It within the 
teach o all. ‘Radrens 


WOOD & HOLBEOON, Publishers, 
15 LAIGHT BTREET, New York. 
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“DOMESTIC” ELzOAXT TW DzSIONI 


FAULTLESS IW FrT! 
Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR 
FASHIONS.|CATALOGUE. 


"DONESTIC' SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, New York. 


G. L. HENDEBSON & CO., Bankers, 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term 
of years, on uníncumbered improved 
at 12 per cent. per annum, Interest net, In- 
terest payable annually, All expenses for 
abstract of title and recording mortgage paid 
by borrower. We collect and remit to ahy 
part of the United States free of charge. 


RErERENOEA,— First National Bank, Mo- 
Gregor, Iowa; Gilchriat & Co., McGregor, 
Iowa; t National Bank, Austin, Minneso- 
ta; City National Bank, Chicago, Illinols; 
Allen, Stevens & Co., New York City. 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(either in professional! or mercantile pur- 
suits) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent this reliable company. Our 
plans of Insurance are simple, popular, and 
honest, 


PAPER 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Household Mag- 
azine, 


Which, with ite premiums, js one of the most at- 
tractive in tha country. Price of Magazine, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
COMWISBIONB LIBERAL, offering a lucrative 
and agrecable business to willing to give It 
proper attention, 


VOL XIII. begins with July, 1673. 
KE Ezamins our Clubb and Premium 
Liste. ey 


Two ioetrauus period) on for the price of one. 
For Specimen Magarine, and further Informa- 
tion, address 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
Newburgh, New York. 
S. E. SnvTES Publisher. 


THE 
SPIRIT OF REFORM. 


COLBY & RICH, 
14 LAXOVER STREET, BOSTON, MAND, 
Issue weekly the 
BANNER OF LIGHT, 


An exponent of the Spiritual philosophy of 
the nineteenth — . 


The above Is a first-cloxe, elght-page, fami- 
ly Newspaper, containing FORTY COLUMNS 
OF DYTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING, 
classed us follows :— 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—From French 
and German. 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES, 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. — Spirit-mes- 
sages from the departed to their friends in 
earth-life, given through the mediumship 
of Mrs. J. H. Conant, 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS.— From the 
most talented writers in the world, 


All which features render this journal a 
bes hurt Family Paper, and at tbe same time 
i harbinger of a Glorious Scientific Rellg- 
on. 


Terms of Subscription in Advance: 


Per year ....... eee — 63.00 
Six months 1 
Three mont 8 


Specimen copies sent free. 


"We confidently call the attention of the 
friends of pr and reform, whether in 
material or spiritual matters, to the self- 
respecting and dignified tone, and the liberal 
poaltion assumed and maintained by the Ban- 
ner of Light in the past, the same being the 
guarantee of future usefulness. 


Colby & Rich also publish and offer for 
sale, at the Ranner of Light Bookstore, many 
books and pamphieta of a apiritaal and re- 
formatory nature. 


The complete works of Andrew Jackson 
Davis; aire hooks by Judge F. W. Edmonds, 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge, Wüllam Howitt, Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, D. D. Home, Prof. Wi- 
linm Denton, Mies Lizzie Doten, J. M. Pee- 
bles, Mrs. J. S. Adams, Prof. S. B. Brittan, 
Hudson and Emma Tuttle, Henry C, Wright, 
Warren Chase, Charles S. Woodruff, Dr, A. 
B. Child, Mrs. Lola Waisbrooker, P. B. Ran- 
doiph, Warren S. Barlow, George Stearns, 
and others will here be found, 


— —  — H  ——  — 
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LOUIS BLACK, 
394 Jeffereon Avo., Detroit, Michigan, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
TEVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Black's Patent Interchangeable Spectacies, 
and Self-Atiaching Spring e-Gingses, Im- 

r of all kinds of Optical Goods. The 
Pest Spectacles fitted te the Eyesight 80 as 


to improve it. 


LADIES! 
Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 Yard Bpóols, 
AXD THE 


Eureka Button-Hole 


10 Yard Spools, 
ARE THE BEST IN USE. 
For Sale at all Trimming Stores. 


THE ESSAYS READ BY 


©. B, Frothinghzm, Johu Weiss, 
E. L. Youmans, James Parton, 


And others, before the meeting of the 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


Held in Cooper Institute, New York, Oct. 14, 
15 aud 16, 


In pamphlet form, 35 cents, (From tho Tríb- 
lind reports.) Address the Publiabers, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, New York. 


A. K. Butts & Co,» New Pub- 
licntions. 


The Essence | of Religion. 


“Man's Dependence upon Nature the Last and 
Only Source of Religion. 


‘Translated from the Germanof LUDWIG FEUER- 
BACH, by Profeasor A. Loos. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents, 


see mas ure e den edat 
of hin own ahaduw touc euer e sou]. 
Feuerbach's Atheiam was intended to restore 
man to himself. His Materialism was designed 
to prevent man’s exhailug in dreama. He dented 
the personal imniortality of the soul—yan, he did, 
and for the aaine resson that ho denied the par- 
sonalexintence of Gud, He wished to preserve the 
integrity of existence, to make mortality immor- 
tal, to breuthe the apirit of eternity with time. to 
compress all human ty within human limits, and 
get the full benefit of this life while itlasted. He 
wae jealous of the future life; he begrudged ev- 
bf rop of feeliny tant waa apilled over the ed 

of the grave, and lost on the otber side, Th 
world wna rich enough for him, and ought to be 
wich enough Cor soy! udy ; aud to see it neglected, 
misused, Houted, made him heart-aick.— Folk“ 
num Lorticuutural Hail Lecture, Jane 1873. 


Materialism : 
aT ANCIENT HISTORY, ITS RECENT DE- 


EN 
LOPMENT, ITS PRACTICAL BENEFI- 
CENCE, 


By Dr. L. BUECHNEN, author nf "Force and 
Matter," Man li Nature," &c., 40. 
"Translated from the author's manuscript by Fro- 

fessor A, Loo. 25 cts. 


The Childhood of the World; 


4 BIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES. 


By EDWARD CLODD, F. R. A. 8. 
mo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 centa, 


Extract from a letter from Profossor Max Mul- 
Yor to thé anther:— I read your book with t 

leasure. Ihave de doubt it will do good, and 

ope you will continue your work, Nothing 
spolis our tapit bo muchas having to unlearn 
in youth, man „und even old age, so man 
thi which we were taught us children. 
book Jika yours will preparo a far better soil in 
‘the child's miud, sud [ was dollybted to haye it 
to read to my children,” 

E. H. Tylor, F.R.S., in "Nature" aays:—"Thia 
geulal little volumo Is u child's hook an to short- 
eas, cheapness, and simplicity of atyle, though 
the anthor reasonably hopes that older peoplo 
will use it as & source of Information not a= 
Tarly aecessible olsewhere, ae to the lfe of Prim- 
itive Man and its relation to our own... This 
book, if the time lina came for the public to take 
*to it, will have a certain effect tu the world, [tia 
not a meré compilation from the authors men- 
tioned in the preface, but takea ita own grounds, 
-and stands by ani for itself. Mr. Cludd haa 
thought out his philosophy of life, and used hia 
Dest akili to bring it Into the range of a child's 


Twist, 


The Religion of Humanity. 


By O. B, FKOTEINGHAM. 


Becond Edition, with Fine Steel Portrait. izmo. 
Cloth, Frico, pout-pald, $1.50. 


Christianity and Materialism 
Onirasted. 


By n. F. UNDERWOOD, 
A handsome forty-five page pamphlet, Is cents, 


Mr. Underwood's beat Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity on 
m. Civilization. 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 DEY STREET, N. 1. 


TEE INDH=X-—-NOV. 13, 1873. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Watera & Son, 481 Broadway, New 
York, will diapose of 100 Pianos and fr ans 
of firet-clase makers, including WATERS „ 
a t4 os RARI monthly RA uid 
New’ T-Octave first-cjass Pianos, An modern 


improvements, for 8276 cash. O iB, $55 to 
37 Double-Reed Organs, $100; Eatop, $110; 
&-stop, $125 and upwards. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MYSTERY 0F KATTER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


Br J. ALLANSON PICTOU. 
MM pages, limo. Cloth. $140. Postage 3) conte, 


CowTENTS.—L. The Mystery of Master, 1 IL The 


Philosophy of orange „ The 

of Faith and Sight. IV. The Essential Nature 
of Ball H Puntheism. 
Address 


A. K. BUTTS & Co., 


% DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buechner, Dr. L. Man: in the Past, 
Presont, and Future. A Popular Ac- 
count of the results of recent acientific Re- 
search as regards the Origin, Position, and 
Prospects of the Human Race. Translated 
by W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. Cloth. imo. $3. 


CONTENTS: IxrRopucTION—WHENCE DO WE 
Come? The Antiquity and Original State 
of the Human Race, and Ita development 
froma barbarous beginning —WHAT ABE 
Wer?—Preseut Position of Man in Nature, 
his developmental hidtory and prod:ction 
from the egg cell.—Origin and Genealogy 


of the Human Race.—WtüE&RE ane WE G- 


ino ?—Future of Man and of the Human 
Race,—Goyerument, — Natlonalities.—Seci- 
ety.—Capltal.— Labor and Laborers.— The 
Family —Education.— Woman, — Marriage. 
—Morals,—Rellgion,—Philosophy. 


ArrENDIX,—Sclentific Evidence, contalning 
Notes, Explanations, and additiobs of the 
text. 


“This work, from its bold premises, and 
&weeplug conclusions, will certainly be re- 
gar ell as 2 In its deflance of re- 
ceived opinions." — Liverpool Albion, 


“Whatever may be one's opinion as to the 
extreme views of the author, no one can read 
bis book without feeling that he is in the pre- 
sence of a iman of flue Intellect and of wide 
culture."—JDaíIy Bristol Times. 


“The important questions—'Whence do we 
come?' (What are we?“ and ‘Where arg we 
golng ?“ are discussed by the author, and it is 
not the least of the merits of his work that 
to each of these questions a distinct and in- 
teni ible, if not wholly convincing, answer 
ls given." —Scotaman, 


„The most eonspleuons merits of this vol- 
ume are its terseness and its freedoin from 
unplensant dogmatism, It atates with fair- 
ness the argumonts which have been adduced 
in opposition to those which it supporta."— 
{thustrated Review. 


‘This author's views have all the force and 


lucidity which fluw from the entire ai= | 
A consisten KAAN MUSEUM AND PARLEV'B MAGAZINE 


cy and alinpllelty."—AMedícal Tisnes and Ga- 
rette. " 


“Wo approve of the effort to Introduce into 
our langunge co foar]oss and outspoken and 
honest a labor as that which Dr. Büchner has 
performed. The book contains nothing that 
will he new to those who have followed mi- 
nutely U science for the past 
ten yeure, though it certainly contains, in a 
pithy and masterly style, everything that has 

een achieved by the English and forein ad 
vants in that space of time; but to the gen- 
eral reader it offers a masterly summary of 
the facts, reficetións, and ultimate conclu- 
sions that have been put forward in regard 


to Man's origin." —Popular Sclenco Hevieu. 


“Dr, Büchner has the gift of easy exposi- 
ton, His generalities E put wit pee: 
worthy neatness; his weli-selected examples 
Saa ftp hard, and justin the right place," 
— re. 


“He is eninently judicial, weig! care- 
fully and fairly the arguments for and against, 
and delivering judgment after independent 
inyestigation."—/ublic Opinion. 


NOW IN PRESS OF 


A. K. BUTTS & CO. 


THE WORKING FARMER 
FOR 1873-4. 


The beat Agricultural, Architectural and 
Family Paper, and a book worth $1.50 
Jor $1,50; or $1 per annum, in advance, 

wilhout the premium. 


JOHN E. READ, of South Amherst. Mass., 
for several years connected with the editori- 
al department of THE Fa has been 
enga! d as ASSOCIATE EDITOH: series o 
articles from hia pen, entitled "FARM AND 
HOME PAPERS," are now in progress. 

We shall Hxewise improve and extend the 
Agricultural, Literary and Miscellaneous De- 
partmenti THE WORKING FARMER, ad- 

continually to our list of contributore, 
wit ros of useful and novel articles 
for the FARM, GARDEN and HOUBEHOLD, and 
making its typographical appearance corre- 
apond with the excellence and variety of its 
contpets, Hence, with & liberal promium 
liat, low club rates, and active canvassing on 
the part of our readers and well-wishers, we 
RUD IgA a very large addition to our sub- 
scription list. 


Special Sewing Machine Premiums. 


In addition to our ordinary premiums, we 
make the following spectal offer :— 

For thirty-six (36) new subscribers forward - 
ed to us, at the rate of $1.00 per annum, or 
for seventy-two (72) subseriliers at our ad- 
vance club rate ($1 per year), we will E rr 
the Grover & ‘Baker Family Sewin achine 
complete, with Hemmer, price Other 
Se. ng machines given by special arrange- 
ment. 

We ouly gius OXE premium for KACH BUB- 
BCKIBEM. €" cannot afford te give a Book 
and also the Sewing Machine or other Preml- 
um to clubs. 


Club Terms of "The Working Farm- 
er" with other Publica!tons. 
$2.25 will pay one year's subseription to“ The 
Working Farmer“ and '*Demorest's Young 

America." 

82.15 will pay one year's subscription to "The 
Working Farmer" and “Arthur's Home 
Magazine." 

83.00 will pay one year's subscription to “The 
Working Farmer” and “Peterson's Ladies" 
National Magazine." 

83.00 will Day one year's subscription to "The 
Working Farmer" and “The Methodist." 
83.25 will pay one year’s &ulbiseriptlon to "The 
Working Farmer" and “The New York Iu- 

pendent.” 

83.00 will pay one year's subseription to “The 

Working Farmer" aud “The New York 

Weekly Times," 

33.00 will pay one year's subscription to “The 
Woking, Farmer“ and “The New York 

" 


eek ibune,” 
$3.00 will pay one year's subscription to "The 
Workin, armer" and "Denarest'a Ius- 


trated Monthly and Mirror of Pye tious," 

$4.00 will pay oue year's snbseription to “The 
Working Farmer" and, "The New York 
Ledger. 


was ing er“ and “Godey's Ladies’ 
ook." 
$4.50 will pay one year's subscription to 


24.50 will pay oue year's subscription to “The 
Working Farmer“ and “Harper's Weekly.” 
84.00 will pay one year's subscription to "The 
Working Farmer“ and “Harpers Monthly 
Magazine." 
Other publications sent on application, 
Noto ms ve that 25 cents extra must 
be remitted for postage un each of the fullow- 
ing books. 


I-A Handsome Book Free to Each 
Subseriber. 

Every new subscriber for 1873-4, ut 81.80 
each, Who sends in bis or her suliserlption be- 
fore the close of bbe prerani year, will be en- 
tilled to one dt the following Books, free of 
charge, except postage: 

Mua, HILi NEW aur Cook Book, by 
Mrs A. P. HN Ihnstrated with nan 
erous engravings. lame, cloth, beveled 
boards, App., prive $2, 

Hass BRink en, On, THe SILVEM SKATER, A 
story of life in Holland, by M. E. Dodge, 
author of the Irvington Stories." Sylen- 
ditly IHustrated by Darley aud Nash. 
12mo., cloth, beveled, 347p), price 31.75. 

Bove or THe tat by Henry T. Williams, 

i 


Jr. A new book, interesting toall,of every 
age anderved. Splendid Hlustrared by 
Orr, 12m0., Cloth, beveled, 312pp., $1.50. 


Sint OF THE KIDLE, by P. C, Headley. This 
Look Isa companion of “The Bovs of the 
Bible." Splendidly Ulustrated Mee L. 
Derby anothers. 12mo., cloth, 81.50. 


200 ülustrations, 12mo., cloth, A book of 
puzzles, trivks, Kc. Price $1.50, 
PEAK CULTURE. By Field, Price $1. 
LITTLE Ver Books, by Aunt Fanny, author 
of "Nieht-Caps," *Mittene," “Christmas 
Storico ete, cle. Profusvly Illustrated, 3 
vols., lomo. (the set for iwò subseribers), 
Tice $2.50, 
r auy book advertised by us which retalla 
at not more than $1.25. 
1K.—Webster'*u New National Pictorial 
Picitonary. 
Containing nearly six hundred engravings, 
iul abont one thousand pages, fu eabstin- 
tal sheep binding. We will eod the above 
work, postage pre-paid hy us, to any person 
sending SEVEN Subsgribers at 81.00 per year. 


WEDBSTER'’S UNARRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY. 


Containing nearly 2000 pages, and over 3000 
eugravings. Prive $12. Sent, post-paid, for 
TWELVE Subscribere at $1.50 per year. Sent 
by express nt the expense of the person re- 
ceiving it. 

Or, in place of the aboye, we will give Cal- 
brs Pins, Views and Specifications of a 
Model House, built for his own nre, and which 
may well serve asa guide for builders through- 
out the country. The principal features and 
detalls of the designs can be adapted by me- 
chanics ta kuit any style cr ruledesired. The 
house contalus Li its construction every mod- 
ern improvement with several new ones of 
renl value, all combined in an (conomical, 
oonyenieut and beautiful form, Price, Com- 
plete, 510. 

Address WILLIAM L. ALLISON, 

128 Nassau BT., (near Beekman) N.Y. 


| 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ON THE 
SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE, 


PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT, 


NO "NOTES," DIVIDENDS,""RESERY: 
OR OTHER DEVICES 
to collect more money than ls 
uiread to secure * 
Surance. all the Venefis of 
the National Life T, 


On this plan 
has actually paid the heat 


. of Chicago 
deceased members $199, „A a cast to them 
ese persona bees tn. 


of only $3,099.10. Had 
1412, 


sured on the old bigh-rate 
would haye received only 

ESVESTIGATE, AND BAVE MONEY BY a, 
ON THIS PLAN, AXD 


MAKE MONEY 
by securing an agency forit. Address, 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
TB and B0 Van Buren St, 


Chicago, 


— — — 
First Issue 1871. 


re 
I> 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC, 


—A— 


BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART,- 


With Hiustrations by te bert American 
Mats, Derimod and Engraond cet fo 


WII be ready Oct. ith. 


THE ALDINE ALMANAC has been gotten up re 

rdless of expense, with the pu: e of 
t. beyond competition, the most Beautiful publ 
vation of the kind ever attempted in this touz- 
try. Uwuliire othor almánaen, {tle not Siled with 
second-hand cuts. but ls purely original. Fiery 
design has been made and mgraved by the ben ar 
tisla expressly for ita illustrativa, 

THE ALDINE ALMANAC h truly national la 
a qoaa beat once 1 as the 
standa: ar e and accuracy in e section 
of the United States, m 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CALENDARS, 


Mr. John A. Davis, a young and rising artist, 
who Ja beginning to be recogulzed as the coming 
Jraughtaraan of America, bas contributed Uber- 
ally jo the embellishments of this ALMARAC, 
His act of twelve calendar borders ts aánárabls, 
and entirely unique ln thelr way, 


THE SCHUYLAILL 


tull- pagr cut. from 


in represented by n. splendid mi — m 


a drawing of Thomas Morau, 
scape artist in America, | 


THE OUTCASTS OF PORER FLAT. 


Hartes inimitable Wertera 


A 88 of Bret prre rt by Mr 


aketch accompaules 
Davis. 


A TROPICAL SCENE 


the most exquisite pictures which tt W 
sanibie me conceive [^] couteibated Ape 
Nemo, to Mustrate lues from Joaquin Miller, 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


Aisquinition on this populat American legend 
uu Bagdad by four desigus by Mr. De 


EVENING ON THE DELAWABE 


is a moat perfect ploture, by Thomas Moran. n 
shame RA hela re mi) 
d o iet " : 

to pope os treated Vo have this fact fully rec. 


ognized, 
E THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


stura de strong and fuil of poetic 1 
m rl: une illustration of porte eed 


known lines, 
OLDEN TIME SOUTHERN LUE: 


slavery 

2 i" present theninelvei 

presents, Rid good wlaben aod kindly feeling rie 
n every breas' 


A ‘COON BUNT 


^s, and 
id contribution of Mr. Sheppard's, 
— Or the most striking tu the work. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTEE, 


the 
t Mr, Davin’s designs, represents 
aparer Sf nice nchoolhotse; with the master 
"ao kind aud sa true." 
THE ILLUMINATED COVER. 

the 
Tux ALDINE ALMABAC 
richest specimen of 115 e. style at om 

need "1 M 

11 Nen ALMANAC will be eot — “t 
dress, fo roller, by mall, post- 
the price, OU cents ù 


JAS. SUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 


58 Maiden Lane, New Tak: 


TAI! 


| 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 4. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1873. 


WHOLE No. 204. 


|" ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We demand that the emplo: nt of chaplains in Con- 

gla Biata Lage a i nary end la aad in 
Ds, ums, other utions su 

Dublic Mey, shall be discontinued. peo by 


$, We demand that all public appropriations for geo- 
tarian educational and charltable institu aball cease, 

4. We demand that nll religious services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

Be se a xt book or avowodly as a Dook of religions war- 

an a tex or avowedly as a o! o! - 

E ip, shall be prohibited, 7 wor 


5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

&. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
mm all other departments government shali be abol- 
ished, and that simple aftirmation under tbe pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing ie observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all lawe looking to the enforoement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the fenpiremenu of natural morality, 
equal right», and impartial Uberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also ín the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vani «hull be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and Wüiinistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions is hnperllled, the advance of civili- 
sation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in mafters of 
religion; and 
Whereas, Certain garg inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the exlatence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ART. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tux LiB- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 

Axr. 2.—The object of the Libera] League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demandas of Liberal- 
izm" tbroughout the country, and den in — 

, a5 sn na five hundred such Libe: Leagues shall 
have been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal Leagues, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all tbe liberals of the 
country lu eecuring the needed reforms. 

AnT, 3,—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussiona, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and tbe press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

AnT. 4.—8ucb measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League a^ shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members, , 


ART. 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
e or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
n 


ART. 6.—The Officers of the Tongue Bhall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Seoretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
uly pertaining to these offices. The President 
and Secretary shall be ez-afficio delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


ArT. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of tho members present at any reg- 
r meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


— 


Bo far a« Iam concerned, the above is the platform of 
TuzIspEx. I believe in it without reserve; I belleve that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
asthe only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Libera! League ought to be formed to carry out Its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance witb these just "Demands" must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tue INDEX 
a means of furthering it; and I ask tho assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
leves In it. Multiply Libera) Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Tight, let their organized volce be heard like the sound of 


oe FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
Boerox, Sept. 1, 1873. ' ' 4 


LIST OF LIGERAL LEAGUES. 


Br. Louws, Mo.—M. A. McCord, F. A. 
T. Ha Gre, md eh , President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
5 amp Ase 8. Rogers, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
JxrrERSOX, Ou10.—W. H, Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


Stary. 
BAN J CAL.—A. J. e 
Secteur : Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
* IOWA,—J. Reedy, President; E. S. Beckley, Secre- 
VEXÉLAND, N. J.—L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaladeu, 
JUNCTIONVILLE, NxB.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
Easley, Secretary. * : WAR 
Orso KAx.—S. B. 8, Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
E i i on.—W, R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretaon, 
BREEDSVILLE, MircH,— A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, Secre fe 


OscEOLA, Mo.—R. F. Thom ; M. 
— a pson, President; M. Roderick, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 8. 


Ex-PuEsTDENT FILLMORE le in favor of limiting the 
presidential service to one term. The people had the 
same opinion when he was President. 

Ocr Massacnusetts Gov, Washburn is caljed a '*mod- 
erate prohibitlonist"" by the Christian Union. What is 
that? Is lta moderate teetotaller? 

Tue Golden Age thinks that Charles Bradlaugh may 
be the first President of the Republic of England, 
Stranger things than this bave happened. 

THE NEXT meeting of the Second Radical Club will be 
on the evening of Monday, Nov. 24, at No. 3 Tremont 
Place, Mrs, Zena Fay Pierce will read tho essay. 

Mn, Emerson says, "We live by truth," Jesus says, 
„Man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word which 
cometh ont of the mouth of God.” Both of these men 
spoke wisdom. 


Tur English National Agricultural Laborers’ Union, of 
which Joseph Arch is President, has the names of eighty 
thousand men on its books, and a weekly income of 
eighty thousand dollars. 

Rey. Da. Mies Horxrws, Ex-President of Brown 
University, says that we are to test the Sabbath by its 
relation to human well-being, and to vae it for that end." 
So, also, saya common sense, 

THERE ARE MORE than ten millions of acres of land 
lying idle in England, of no use to anybody but for the 
aupport of a privileged few; and Mr, Arch and the labor- 
ing men of England protest against this monopoly. 

THEODORE TrLTON bas begun a serial story in his pa- 
per, entitled Tempest Tossed.” He has proved himself to 
be s good editor, a good lecturer, and a good campaign 
orator; it now remains to him to prove that be ls a good 
story-teller. 

CnaARLES BRADLAUOGR highly euloglzes Emilio Castelar 
of Spain. Ho says that, if Castelar falls to make a per- 
manent republic of that country, it will not be for the 
lack of the purest motives and the most distinguished 
ability in himself. 

Ix TAE Bosron Herald, of October 18, appeared this 
advertisement: Wanted — Evangelical Christians to 
stand up for Jeane at the Sanday debates at Hospitaller 
Hall, 508 Washington St." We trust that, before this, 
the Young Men's Christian Association have supplied this 
want. 

“Tan NATIONAL recognition of Jesus Christ as the 
Ruler of nations.” This is the banner-motto of the 
Christian Amendment party; and this, we thiuk, were we 
a Christian, would be onrs also. But, as it la, we perceive 
that thia would be a politico-religions Ciesarism fatal to 
our republican and personal liberties. 

A rmiEeND hands us the following epitaph which, 
though old, is perhaps quaint and striking enough to be 
repeated :— 

“Here lie I, Martin Eldinbrode; 

Hu‘ mercy on my soul,.Loorde Gode, 
As I would do were I Loorde Gode, 
And thou wert Martin Eldinbrode!" 

“Tee MAN wHo worka for bis country's wealth, for hia 
country's benefit, for bis country'a prosperity," says 
Joseph Arch, is a dignified man, and ought to be hon- 
ored and respected as auch.’ Not merely because he la- 


cause of the high motive and the high object with and 
for which he labors. 4 


Tue Boston Journal, of Nov, 15, says: “Mrs, Caro- 


line H. Dall's review of Dr. Edward H. Clarke's work on 
‘Sex in Education,’ published in the Commonwealth 
this week, is very able, It is sensible and exhaustive." 
Mrs. Dall is well known aa an able“ writer, and what. 
over literary work she puts her hand to is quite sure to be 
“sensible and exhaustive." 


Tue Irish World remarks: “It bappens that the United 


States has had eighteen Presidents. Taking them in the 
lump, one may safely challenge all the European mon- 
archies and empires that have existed during the Chris- 
tian era, to produce among them elghteen rulers who can 
compare with these in blameless dignity and moral 
worth," 


We believe the World is right. 
WE LATELY HEARD A request read In a pruyer-meet- 


ing, from a minister "out of employment," for prayers 
that the Lord would send him into some fleld of service 
where he might do good work for the Master.” 
in this case proves efficacious, we would recommend that 
all unemployed ministers resort to the same method of 
procuring settlements. Parish committes could then be 
ignored, und direct application made to “the Lord." 


If prayer 


Ex-Governoxn PALMER, of illinois, has eald a good 
thing about personal liberty and personal morals, and it 
is this: Under our system of municipal govornment, tha 


authority of the local magistracy, and of the police, is 
practically absolute, and the helpless and tha feeble are 
often outraged, and thonsands are made criminals by be- 
ing firat treated as criminals," The method of -compel- 
ling people to be good is not so rational, sa that of educat- 


ing them to be good. Let us hays the minimum of force 
and the maximum of enlightenment. 

Misa RATE HILLARD, President of the Woman's Club 
of Brooklyn N. Y., in her lecture on English Poetry,” 
says that “ballad” and “ballet” are derived from the 
name of the old sun-god—Baal. ‘The sun, being round, 
was supposed to be fitly praised with a sort of rythmic, 
evolving motion accompanied by singing.“ Miuister““ 
and minstrel“ also, she says, are derived from the 
same root. ‘Gradually the dancing was omitted, and po- 
etry, from being used to chant the pralaes of God, became 
the medium by which the deeds of godlike men were per- 
potuated.“ 

WE READ IN the Liberal Christian that “Christianity 
is slowly but rapidly changing the religions of the globe 
into its own likeness.’ “Slowly but rapldly,"—this 
must be a misprint. But the absurdity of the misprint la 
no greater than the unsoundness of the whole afirma- 
tion, Christianity is being quite as much influenced and 
modified by the other world-religions ms they are by It. 
The study of Comparative Religion ia showing up the un- 
spherical character of each of the historical religions, 
while at the same time it is bringing us Into a large place 
outside of all fórnia of religion—into religion ltaelf. 


Tur Western Catholic saya: "Let the truth be told: 
the system of public education and enlightenment, which 
has been ao perseveringly imparted to American youth, la 
the source and cause of all the immorality and all the 
corruption from which its advocates and disciples are, 
now that they aee the consequences, forced to turn away 
in horror;" and it thinks that, to find the proper rème- 
dy“ for all this, woe must riae to the perfect aystem of 
education approved of by the Catholic Church.” This 
explicitness and frankness are admirable. It is plain 
that the Catholic Church is a mortal enemy to our Amer- 
lcan system of popular education. 

HSURSTANCE I8 ETERNAJ,” gays a materiallatia writer. 
Thank God for that, we say, if our materialistic friend 
will permit us the expression. When we observe how 
capricious aud changeful is human nature, how transient 
and evanescent are all external things, and then consider 
that, thongh all forma are fleeting, the substance of 
everything yet is permanent, Our gratitude knows no 
bounds, but breaks through every metaphysical objection 
with a hearty thanksgiving to something or somebody, 
We think that even atheists must find it convenient 
sometimes to say, Thank God/ When an enthusiastic 
heart auddenly comes npon an inspiring truth, it must say 
something,—and why not, Thank God? 
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— Jedes 
jc Taxation of Church Property... 


q L AN ESRAY 
BY JAMES PARTON, 
At the Convention of the Free Religious Association, 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 15, 1873. 


In most of the States of the Union, churches, col- 
leges, schools, museums, libraries, hospitals, fire- 
engine houses, cemeteries; charitable institutione 
generally, and the lands of agricultural societies, are 
exempt from taxation. Iam opposed to all exemp- 
tions. Whatever property the State protects ought, I 
think, to contribute its proportion to the State's sup- 


rt. D 
7 But it is church property with which we are to oc- 
cupy ourselves at the present time—a kind of property 
which nowhere in the world contributes aught to the 
support of the government that protects it. From the 
drum of the medicine man in the Western wilds, to 
the magnificent organ and orchestra of Trinity 
Church—from the praying machine of the Siamese, 
to Saint Peter's at Rome—ecclesiastical property is 
exempt from taxation. 

America is the land of i veran &nd audacity. 
It is right and becoming that here, for the first time, 
the proposition should be deliberately discussed,—to 
discontinue this exemption. 

And let no one suppose that this measure is advo- 
cated here in a apirit of hostility to churches, A 
large pi on of the virtuous people of Christen- 
dom, and certainly a very large proportfon of all the 

ersona to whom I have been most warmly attached 
n tlie course of my life, have been members or fre- 
quenters of churches. I know the Importance of the 
art which churches and In our modern world, and 
ow much solac monition, and entertainment, 
they afford to multitudes of most worthy people in 
every land. 

But you do not strengthen an institution by pau- 
perizing it, and you do not strengthen it by making it 
B fractional part of a pauper, even to the extent of re- 
lievíng it of its taxes. 

An Institution exempt from taxation may be a very 
pes fungus, but it comes short of being a living 

ranch. Taxing ecclesiastical property, s0 far from 
to the church, would be one of those 
which benefit every- 
d send the sap circu- 


being an inju 
just, wise, and timely measures 
y and hurt nobody. It woul 
' lating through torpid members. It would extinguish 
some feeble life; but it wouid strengthen and viyify 
the fittest, which would survive, And this, I am in- 
formed, is the opinlon of some of the most influential 
members of the late Evangelical Alliance. 

Consider the state of things now existing in-any 
representative country town of the United States. 
Let me sclect one, of ten or fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, and endeavor to see how a fair taxatlon of the 
churches would work iu practice. 

In this town are seventeen Protestant churches 
struggling for life. 
ity of the M ncmpe ra noblest part of human toil 
which is dedicated to the general good, or to some ob- 
ject in which others share beside ourselves, —this most 

recious overplus of human energy, strictly limited as 
t is in amount, is chiefly expended in keeping the 
breath of lifa in these seventeen organizations. For 
this the ladies sew, contrive, De, Coik, sling, bold 
fairs, give entertainments, get up Baptist picnics, and 
Episcopal clam-bakes, drum for the Sunday-school, 
and move heaven and earth. For this seventeen 
anxious cle en toil, scheme, and wear out their 
pouls. For this seventeen sextons pull the awful bell, 
making the day hideous with horrid clang. 

This strain upon the best activity of the place is 
due to the simple fact that one half of these churches 
are superfluous. On a certain Sunday, some,months 
ago, u fine day in winter, it was ascertained by actual 
count, that the whole number of persons attending 
these churches during the day, Including the two 
services, was twenty-eight hundred. The entire 
ehurch-going pepulatien could be handsomely accom- 
modated in one half of the existing edifices. 

Why then do they not unite? It is because none of 
them can quite succeed in dying. While there is life 
there is hope. They hold on, and will hold on, as 
long us it is possible for the annual expenses to be 
met. The law of the survival of the fittest hungera 
for the extinction of half of them; but that beneficent 
law is balked and frustrated by the exemption from 
taxation, That blessed bankruptcy which Mr. Car- 
lyle s0 justly extols aa Nature's remedy for superflu- 
ous and mismanaged ivities, hangs over them 
threatening, but powerl 
to bear their just share of the public burdens. 

Macbeth was ratlonally alarmed upon observing 
that Banquo, though his Ins were out, would not 
die. It was a dreadful thing indeed. Nothing is 
more necessary for the general good than that insti- 
5 should perish when they have not lfe enough 

ve, 

In the midst of these seventeen weak and strug- 

ling organizations, there is one which abounds in 

: Vigor, enterprise, and resolution—the Roman 
Catholic ehureh — usually the largest and hand- 
somest in the town, and the only one which bas a 
full congregation. Nay, it accommodates several 
congregations on each Sunda From six in the 
morning until eight in the evening, it ia always occu- 
pied, often crowded, and once crammed. 

On that Sunday when twenty-eight hundred per- 


sons were counted in the seventee: 
churches, in this one arn 


was eighteen hundred. 
And of whom are these con 


ti 
They are composed chiefiy of the ep Rares ee dà 


only classes in the 


„because they do not have | 


Catholic church the number | 


The moral and benevolent activ- ' 


] tical pro 


| masses of ecclesiastical 


| church, in at one window and out at another, without 


United States that can spare one-half of their income) 
—domestic servants, and operatives in cotton mills, 

And they do spare one-half. As n class, they 
spend their — 5 ce ee in two ways: first, in ex- 
tending tbe Catholic Church in America; second, In 
bringing over to America more Catholics, Hence, 
the rapid growth of the Catholic Church and Catholie 
institutions in the United States In tlie manufaet- 
uring cities of New England they add church to 
church, edifice to edifice, field to field, To-day a 
monastery ie begun; now, it isa ra A next year, 
a new house for the priest; and, before long, a cathe- 
dral begins slowly to rise above the houses of the 
town. And they know well the virtue of holding 
land, At the tary beginning of a new enterprise, 
they are apt to go for a large plece of land, with room 
enough sometimes for centuries of growth. 

The seventeen Protestant churches look on, and 
shake their lieads, and grow], and forbode evil in the 
future; but while they are doing eo, the priests kee 
quietly on converting servant girla’ pennies and dol- 
lars into well-situated lots and aolid masonry, 

Already, in some of our cities, the property belong- 
ing to the Catholic Church is immense. In Saint 
Loula it is computed at twenty millions, and in New 
York, say, within ten miles of the City Hall, I should 
suppose thelr property would be valued by just Tax 
Commissioners at not less than eighty milliona, 

Far be it from me to blame the Catholics for push- 
ing the interests of their Church with so much enter- 
prise, energy, and tact,. Their conduct is just what 
their belief demands of them. They could not be 

Ostholics if they did not regard the spread of 

e Catholic Church as the chief interest of man. 

But the question for us to consider—for us who are 
American citizens first, and EVERYTIIING ELSE SEC- 
onp—is, whether it is safe and right that they should 
go on thus Absorbing the property of the country, 

, Look abroad! In Sicily, Italy, Spain, Mexico, Pera 
—in most Catholic countries—wherever you see an 
edifice, or group of edifices, that overwhelms the 
mind with wonder, either for its magnitude or ite 
magnificence, you may be aure that it is ecclesiasti- 

The poopie em sacred man, to us the most 
sacred object the universe, grovels in huta, and 
wallows in dirt, In order that the inanimate God 
whom he adores may dwell in lofty temples and nA 
ten with beautiful gems. It is a sorry sight, ‘fore 
God, a sdrry sight! May this portlon of America 
never witness it! 

At the beginning of the French Revolution, which 
was the most beneficent explosion that history re- 
conds, two acres out of every five in all France be- 
louged tothe Church. And the Church was so good a 
judge of land, that, in a large number of parishes, 
the Church's two acres were worth more than the 
popisa three, France was then bn a condition simi- 

ar to that of England before Henry the Eighth brake 
up the eccleslastical institutions, and secularized their 
property; that is, stopped erzempling if from tazation / 

Now, there are but two conceivable ways in which 
the inerease of Catholic property can be kept within 
safe, just, and reasonable bounds in the United 
States, and the country be saved from the necessity 
of a Henry the Eighth or a French Revolution. One 
is by destroying popular faith In the fictions upon 
which the external part of the Catholic system rests. 
But this will be a slow process, It can only result 
from the gradual advance of our race in knowledge, 
health, happiness, dignity, snd courage, And it will 
be the more slow because large numbers of the Prot- 
estants atill adhere to several of the grosser and leas 
picturesque of these fictions. 

But the other method is, simply, to tax all ecclesiss- 

rty, as other property is taxed. Let every 
tub stand upon its own bottom. Let all the proper- 
ty, I repeat, which the State protects, pay ite just 
proportion to the State's support. 

Catholics themselves, if they will study the past, 
cannot intelligently object to this measure, because it 
would supply the great lack in thelr eystem. Viewed 
merely as an organization, the Roman Catholic 
Church has only one serious defect: There is no pro- 
vision in it against its excessive development. Hence 
we find in the cities of the South of Europe and of 
South America such swarms of ecclesiastics, such 
roperty, that Catholics them- 
selves, devout and falthful Catholics, are among the 
— in urging & reduction of the ecclesiastical 
orders. 

There is only oue just und sure mode of proceeding 
im this mutter: It is to add every portion of the 
Church’s estate to the tax liat, 

A large portion of what religion includes may be 
fairly classed under the head of luxury. And who 
will deny that luxuries are fair objects of taxation ? 
In religion, as in common life, there is the bread and 
meat, and there is also the ture and champagne; 
— the poor man's fustian, and the rich lady's 
velve 

Consider our Trinity Church, for example, so pleas- 
ing an object to us all, at the head of Wall Street, A 
few yeara ago, the attendance at thia costly temple on 
Sun ay was so small that you might have Safely 
tried Carlyle’s experinient—fired a pistol across the 


much danger of hitting a Christian. Of late years, 
on the contrary, it is often well attended, and some- 
times crowded, T once asked the clergyman in charge 
of the church, the late lamented Doctor Vinton—a 
genial soul—what he thought was the reason of this 
remarkable increase in the congr lion. His robust 
and honest answer was thle: "The blessing of God 
upon good music," 

They have, as you know, a very fine organ, a high- 
ly accomplished organist, a choir of highly trained 
men and boys to sing, an orchestra of stringed and 
wind instruments, a beautiful chime of be ls, and 
several cle en trained to chant the seryice in har- 
mony with the music, I suppose the entire perform- 


- chitecture, painting, 
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ance cannot cost less than & thous * 
day. I have enjoyed it once or hr dern mach Suy. 
l always recommend friends visiting the di — 
um to prasok this interesting lion. y by no 
ay more, onor the princi i 
fine arts in the most elevated ech of the ene 
If it devolved upon me to create a church ite en, 
should be, in part, the most magnificent exhibition st 
all that man bas ever accomplished in the wa ^" ei 
sculpture, poetry Au ind 
quence; for one of my main objects should be too 
alt and glorify man. But never would I cripple goil 
degrade my church by putting it on the free’ lets d. 
tarong any part of the burden of supporti 1 
upon fellow citizens who cherished, pediam . 
most opposite Ideas, who would hold in contempt 
"ine — the x pens of my temple, preeniag 
plain benches, walls unadorned 
meeting hymns. aud merry camp. 
ow, in the way of music, the ereates! 
the people of the United States have ae 2 
next to the great European composers, sre such men 
as Theodore Thomas, Max Maretzek, Carl Zerrahn. 
and others of their class. They do more in any week 
of their lives to promote among us a lore oi good 
music, thau Trinity Church has ever accomplished 
during the whole period of its existence; and this 
they have done ín the most legitimate and honorable 
way, n3 their chosen mode of earning their livelihood, 
But these gentlemen are taxed every time they lift 
their baton. Every hall and opera house in which 
they perform ia taxed. Surely, if any musictany 
should be exempt it should not be the clergy and or- 
chestra of Trinity Church, the servants of a rich cor 
poration; but Thomas, Maretzek, and Zerrahn, who 
minister to the r e and elevate the taste, of 
millions of their fellow citizens every year. : 

How heavily rests the burden of life upon the 
shoulders, and upon the heart, too, of an average cit- 
izen and virtuous fatherof a family. For ten years 
he toils anil saves, denying himself man alluring en- 
joyments, in order that he may make a first payment 
upon à modest home for those hé loves, Then he 
works and saves for another five years to pay off the 

pay 
mortgage. When all is done, when he is at last the 
roud possessor of the nest that shelters his family, 
e goes, like a man, every November and pays a ur 
upon it, from one hundred to three hundred dollars, 

The little house in which I hase lived for the last 
npe I shall have to pay a tax upon in fifteen 
days, of about two hundred and twenty dollars. It 
was about that last year, and, iu New York, rerolu- 
tlons never go backward. 

But, right before my ezon aa I used to come down 
the steps, rises a lofty and luxurious edifice, the prop- 
erty of a few rich men which they only care to us 
four hours a week. It is worth, I suppose, balf a 
million of dollars; and if it were fairly taxed it would 
place in Mr, Green’s treasury in the course of next 
month, not less than ten thousand dollars. But it 
will not pay him one dollar, because it has two stee- 
ples upon it and ia named in honor of the patron 
saint of England who slew the dragon. 

But mark, if a mob should burn it, the tax-payers 
of New York would be expeeted to pay every dollar 
of the damage. 

At this moment, a number of very worthy gentle- 
men, who stand TAN high in this community, are 
building, in the Fifth Avenue, edifices for their Sun- 
day edification which cost seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars. The land alone costs three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, These gentlemen have 4 
perfect right to build elegant and costly churches, if 
they can afford it, and if it accords with the principles 
of their religion, of which they alone are to be the 
judges, I merely wish to remark that churches of 
this character may fairly be classed as luxuries, and 
ax such are peculiarly adapted to taxation. Many 
good Christiana deeply lament the expenditure of so 
much money upon edifices which minister to the de- 
sires of so few, and to those few during only a few 
hours ih every week. But I tell those lamenting 
Christians that the only way to keep within bounds 
the erection of costly churches is to subject them to 
just and equal taxation. 

The New York Tribune tells us that our Episcopal 
brethren are about to erect in this city a cathedral 
that is to cost two millions of dollars. It will more 
likely cost five; and there is one gentleman interested 
in the scheme who could build it outright. gold can- 
dle-sticks and ull, by assigning to it his surplus it- 
come for two years. Among the eubscriplions already 
received are two of a hundred thousand dollars nx 
1 would put it to the justice of the American People. 
and I would submit it to the heayy-laden n pere 
of New York, if it is fuir to the laboring men of this 

ity to exempt such an edifice as that from taxation, 


If it is to be exempt from the charge of su m d 
the Government, iken tha 3 ought 
exempt from the charge of protecting it. , 

‘There isa — reason why this subject should 
be considered now. 

Every century bas its pet virtue; ours is bun d 
lence. The works of philanthropists, and, ed 10 
the work of philanthropists, appeals 20 ali Lou 
the heart, and so kindles the Le pup es 
easy for us to attach an exaggerate value tot a 

In truth, no virtue more needs REL. RI 
guiding than our benevolence. If I u^ uld say 
own very limited observation of life, I 8 pe i 
that, generally, a very benevolent character wn nel 
character. A weak character is, usually, Wit yu 
sensitive to the approbation of others, — 7 ia jur es 
vanity and an ignoble lust of glory. Dot 
treme development, is not far from m tar racer, 

The strong are just. And justice is eid ES 
nobler, higher, more difficult, thing than h mue nf Tbe 

But benevolence being the popular Maia its ee 
century. there is a general propensity to Vers, after à 
and lavish honors, Hard old moneyana 
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long life of hard-dealing, amuse a dreary, e 
friendless, loveless, old age, b founding re m 
of which we have too many already, and consi ing 
masses of ill-gotten property to the spoliation enlm 
management of trustees, 

A just taxation of these institutions will but invig- 
orate those that bave a right to exist, and gradual 
extinguish those that ought never to have been 
into being. 5 

America has been the paradise of dead-hends. 
Perhaps all good dead-heads in other lands, when 
they have died, have come to America; and we know, 
for a certainty, that many have been translated hither 
without having gone taroen the ceremony of dying. 

Dead-headism, in the United States, has been a 
cause of wide-spread demoralization, All Washing- 
ton was more or less corrupted by it. The franks of 
members of Congress used to lie about everywhere, 
and people grew rich upon the mere waste of the 
Capitol. As to railroad passes, I was once told that 
nobody but a fool ever paid his fare, Base was tho 
uate t — paid, à 

ut, of late, we have been making an effort to 
change all this. ‘The late Horace Greeley was one of 
the first to set his face against the dead-head princi- 
ple, in all its manifestations, going so far as to put 
down his four cents every time he took a copy of the 
Tribune from the counter of his own office, When 
the Inte Horace E. Clark offered him, in Chicago, a 
free pass to New York, he refused it, and denounced, 
with his usual vehemence, the entire system of trying 
to get something for nothing. 
je frauking privilege has been abolished. Mile- 
age is allowed no more. Free stationery and pen- 
knives are a reminiscence. These three great meas- 
ures of reform euffice to redeem whatever errors of 
udgment the last Congress may have committed. 
he rallroad corporations are making a vigorous 
effort to break up the fraudulent system of frea 
passes. Conductors of the grent newspapers no long- 
er quarter members of their staff upon hotels, The 
free list is, everywhere, and in everything, struggling 
. — get suspended. At least, a notice to that effect ja 
gtuck up. 

It remains to erase from our statute books the en- 
tire catalogue of exemptions from taxation,—to say, 
No dead-heads om the tax list,—and to adopt it as an 
inviolable principle, that whatever property the State 
protects shall contribute its quota to the State's sup- 

rt; or, if the churches and institutions prefer it— 

o taxation, no protection. 
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Opinion of a Roman Catholic Clergyman of the City of 
New York. 


The following article, from the New York Daily 
Tribune of Feb, 22, 1873, presents the views of a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, well-known for his en- 
lightened mind and public spirit: 


FREE GAS AND GENERAL TAXATION. * 
ALL PROPERTY SHOULD DE EQUALLY TAXED, 


To TER EDITOR or TIE TRIDUNE: 


Sir. -& prominent olorgyman of thie city, u request, states 
bis views upon the action pf the Hoard EE (rcd on the free 
n^ Mio and also discusses the genera! subject of taxation, 

Inr to Ingnfrlen respecting my optni f the resoluti t 
ipe Board of Ane, Taped 12 ine Tth fost i 2 publi 


R 1 I wil! candidly say that it is a 12 jo tbe 

Tt Joe, or, in other worda, 

the overburdened taz- 

the stoppage of & source of gross frauds, 
generally the 

wealthier cles, ann thoy are soie and ought to willing, to 


ublie rem They would tat ou 
honesty and econowy, ani if tho public money should be stolen, 

and the best men 
in arma 


use thelr poorer neighbors, 


= It looka ike wrung, to make the poor man, who nov: w the 
luxury of a cushion ina rich chutet, Pay taxes of the rich 
man who enj eane, Tespectability, and platy, in anch 


oye h è 

cem, If (tie wrong, it should be redrensed na avon Au poselble. 

Ii erste in, not only present evije, but evils In the futare, will 
come upon the property-owuers. It js said that curses, like 
chickens, come hoine to roost; so do wrong and injustice of eve- 
ry kind come home, nooner or later, to roost on the perpetrators, 
In my opinion, the rights of property are vory sacred. [havo a 
great roopect for them, Rut the duiles of aene ought to be 
also sacred and equally reapected. [believe that Property har 

, ita duties aa wall an ite Fits, and if the duties ard not sacred and 
$ performed, the righty will not long be re» d norsecnre. If ail 


te 
property bad to bear Its share of Va xa tion, tea rights ta protection 
would ttur secured, for un one wishes to injure what helpa 


, Bim t lichten or benr his own burdens, If we exempt the prop- 
erty of any portion of the community from taxation, the rest 
must pey Íncressed taxes, end boar a hesvler burden. And re- 
member that it |p often those who bave no interest in the ex- 
cepted property, aod who derive no benefit from it whatever, 

y that have to pay the taxes of thelr nolghbors. 

ea, the exemption of certain property from taxation has 

a tendeney to make the managers of Churches and other Inatitu- 

tions uequire and hold unprodovtiva more property than ls nec- 

essary for them, thus increaaine 2 the burdens of the 

commantty. If they han to py taxes 11 

bold only what was necessary tor them, aud key itla a produc- 

tivo condition, The State will nell the property o 


title to the purehaser, No one questions the right of the State 
To loso. Well, then, If on» portion of. the cominunity pays, for 
A cortain number of years, the taxes of another portion, fa jt not 


the history of the world, manifested a great show of liberality, 
by exempto a vant amount of 


E 


, ,tred among the people for generations, 
mof some property from tazatlon nacessitates a 
in on other p: hij 


D 
Tonon: came to bankru . poverty of tha o = 
lem, aod nally ended in Teran and co; fiscation. it T Toe 
eve. ed phil truth that the same cauaa under 
the same effects. Let un, 
nd 
e 


manke all property bear ita ehare of the common burdens. W. 
wil! thus esen) ice, di esty 
revolution E contmen tions WA TA 


Ti 
To before It ia too lave. imitar. da 
‘ORK, Feb. !8, 1473. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OP NEW 
MILFORD, PA. 


new 
New 


It is gratifying to all generous-minded persons to 
hear of the good cheer and prosperity of others. It 13 
certainly so, I am sure, to all earnest ones of the rad- 
ical faith, to receive such accounts from anywhere, in 
respect to their cause, It is this assurance which 

rompts the present communication. The readers of 

HE INDEX may remember a brief notice in Its col- 
umns à year or more ago, of a Free Religious society 
which had suddenly sprung Into existence in New 
Milford, Pa. [Its Constitution was published in THE 
IxpEX of Nor. 0. ; 

As very little, Jf any, intelligence has appeared 
since in regard to it, some have thought, perhaps, 
that, like many such enterprises unduly heralded, 
"having no root," in the words of the parable, when 
the time of actual trial came, “lt withered away.” 

Tt is pleasant to disabuse the minds of any who 
have entertained these conjectures, if there are any 
such, and report what a very interesting Sunday re- 
cently p: with this society permita me to report, 
that its experience thus far has been a most encour- 
aging one, and that its present condition is, in every 
zapor, hopeful and vigorous. 

e State of Pennsylvania ls not distinguished for 
its sympathy with liberal thought, especially in 
to religion, It 1s, therefore, remarkable that the 
first Free Religious society within Its bordera, and 
comparatively one of the moat flourishing in the 
country, should bave been a direct transition from 
genuine Orthodoxy itself, in an almost unknown little 
village of a few hundreds population. New Milford, 
like Jerusalem of old, is in the midst of 1 
mountains, The village nestles on a strip of level land 
at the base of steep ridges which rise on either hand. 
It consista mainly of a single street, amply shaded by 
well-grown trees, and wears a very quiet appearance. 

The inhabitants are mainly of New England origin, 
which may aecount for what Free Religiou has been 
able to accomplish among them, 

Three years ago, or thereabout, Rev. J. S. Thom- 
son, a young man of about thirty years of age, more 
or less, an Englishman by birth, of euperiot educa- 
tional training, then but a short time in the country, 
waa appointed, by the Methodist Couference of the 
district, the preacher to a struggling little church of 
that sect In the place. The appointment seemed at 
first a most fortunate one, inasmuch as the affairs of 


the church n very materially to Improv and It 
became the leading religious attraction on Sunday. 
The quaintness, earnestness, originality, thought- 


ful and common-sense way of discussing religious 
themes which distinguished the preacher, sec 
him, almost invariably, a congregation which filled 
the building to its utmost capacity. 

His Methodist brethren, although naturally much 
elated at first by these signs of the popularity of their 
preacher, soon began to appear nervous and uneasy, 
and to cast dubious looks at one another. People 
came to hear him who never went to church,—who 
were pronounced the infidela of the community. 
Persons who called themselves atheists and free- 
thinkers, as they came out, were heard to say: Well, 
if that is Methodiam, I know what I am—I am a 
Methodist!" “I have not been to church for twenty 
years, but now I am going every Sunday," It was 
announced one Sunday evening that the church was 
‘behind in the payment of its preacher's salary to the 
amount of $150,00, and, as it was principally com- 
posed of ons of limited means, had not the ability 
to meet it, Thereupon a person present, belonging 
to what were termed the “outsiders,” offered to be 
one of a certain number to discharge the debt; and in 
a [us mu d was id " 

u atifying as these things were, there were 
3 circumstances connected with them. 
It was noticed by those who were specially distin- 
guished for their zeal in behalf of the Methodist faith, 
that none of these outside people who so contributed 
to awell the congregations became church members, 
or availed themselves of what were termed the 
“means of e." There was also associated with 
these reflections the charge that the preaching was 
not sound in doctrine, some even prouounced it 
“rank infidelity.” These sayings at last came to the 
ears of the official heads of the denomination In the 
locality, and an ecclesiastical council was summoned, 
to decide upon the Orthodoxy of the preacher. The 
occurrence naturally excited much interest In the 
community, It wae attended with t gravity, and 
occupied an entire day, closing with the verdict of 
heresy against the pulpit incumbent, and his diefel- 
sig tram the Conference. But the result failed 
to meet the approval of those who had hitherto been 
his listeners. it was therefore determined to procure 
a hall, and give those an opportunity to hear him who 
wished to, The best that could be obtained, perhaps 
the only one, was in one of the hotels of the village. 

And here the faithful flock of brave and earnest 
new Protestants gathered with cordial greetings and 
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sympathies to hear, from Sunday to Sunday, the vivi- 
fying words of their leader. ere being a demand 
for a town hall in the place, it was decided to form a 
stock company and b one. As the company was 
composed chiefly of members of the new congrega- 
tion, there was but little difficulty in renting the 
building for its use when completed. It has therefore 
continued to meet there from that time. I am happy 
to say that it is very finely adapted to the pu 
and ls capable of seating between three and four hun- 
red persons. On the Sunday I was with them, 
which was s somewhat unpleasant one (I was told 
there would have been more If it had been otherwise), 
the hall was about two-thirds filled. Nearly half of 
the audience were women, including a large number 
gf young persons, Many were farming people, who 
had come a distance of five miles, over steep and 
roads, Some of them Informed me that they 
seldom missed one of their preacher's sermons. 
The exercises are intended to be, both in their or- 


singing. There were two or three booka upon the 
little table in front of tlie preacher (the only pulpit) 
used for this purpose. One of these was a collection o! 
short religious poems or hymns, by Abner Kneeland; 
the others were Spritualist collections, The singing, 
which was by an excellent choir of male and female 
voices, said to be the best in the town, wus followed 
by the reading of extracts from the Bible, and the 
compilation by Mr. Stebbins, entitled The Bible of 
the Ages,—a good evidence of the latter's adaptation 
toa 2 leE of the Free Religious movement. 
Formerly a prayer was-included in the programme, 
but this, for some time paet, has been omitted. As 
the society is in reality what It pretende to be, free, 
the preacher, whoever he may be, is allowed to act as 
he prefers in this particular. The person, therefore, 
who officiated on this occasion, followed hid Inclina- 
tion, and uttered what was ed as a prayer in 
the exercises, but would hardly have fulfilled the con- 
ception in most religious assemblies. The sermon 
has very little of the ordinary sermon character. It 
sometimes has a text, and is sometimes without one. 
The text is taken occasionally from the Bible, but 
quite as often from any book which suggests one, The 
subject is sometimes derived from a paragraph or an 
article in a newspaper. It was once a flower, and on 
another occasion a pebble. The preaching is always 
extemporaneous, when by the regular preacher, which 
Ig doubtless in no smal! degree the cause of its at- 
tractiveness, There is no benediction, singing usually 
concluding the exercises. The preacher ia accus- 
tomed to announce his themes in adyance, They are 
frequently very odd ones, ns to their titles at least, as 
may be seen from such specimens as these which 
were mentioned to me: "Was Jesus an Infidel?’ 
“The Devil's Pulpit;' "Who made the Bible?" *'Is 
it impossible to be a Christian?" Mr. Thomson has 
of late been contemplating a withdrawal from New 
Milford to some other field of Iabor, feeling that the 
work which he has effected there has advanced to 
that stage when it might safely be transferred to 
other hands, and also desiring the stirring Influences 
and privileges of a larger community. The society 
no sooner heard of this than it offered all {ble in- 
ducements to retain his services. Iam glad to learn 
that the following arrangement has been completed, 
which will porn; the relation from being severed at 
Ru The society will give him the same salary as 
fore for preaching every other Sunday. The alter- 
nate Sundays will be devoted to an effort to build up 
another congregation at Binghampton, N. Y., a city 
of thirty thousand population, about twenty-five or 
thirty miles distant, where there is a1 liberal ele- 
ment. In order to show that the New Milford socie- 
ty is more than simply a Sunday gathering, that it 


der and pom e gee informal as possible. 
sig nre usual Gut, as follows: They open with 


has a coherent life and spirit o nuine fraternal 
aympathy, I would mention that it has its ar so- 
clables during the winter, and at its picnic thia sum- 


mer it had & large attendance. An old-fashioned 
donation party once a year liberally replenishes the 

reacher's larder, and usually adds one or two hun- 
Fred dollars to his annual income, 


The story of the New Milford soclety has appeared 
to mo a very interesting one, and therefore I have at- 
tem; to tell it, in my clumsy way. It is a very 


striking illustration of the power of free thought to 
religion In our time. Here was a young man, in à 
little village in a corner of Pennsylvania, almost an 
entire stranger in the country, with little, if any, 
knowledge of the Free Religious Association, TIR 
IxnEr, or the leaders of the movement in America 
they represent; without any external influence to 
propel him in thst direction; a man who, unalded 
per alone, simply by dint of his own intellectual 
ability, courage, and loyalty to his convictions, 
worked his way out of the bondage of superstition, in 
which he had been reared, to the freedom of unre- 
stricted reason and progress. 

T have related it also with the thought in mind that 
it might afford some suggestions to communities 
where a aimilar enterprise is contemplated, and as an 
encouragement to radicals who are of languid falth, or 
despondent in respect to the possibility of effecting 
permanent success. It has often been asserted and is 
quite generally believed that rationalism cannot. build 
up and sustain churches or religious con ons. 
It is supposed that it must necessarily be incoherent 
without any organization or established Institutions. 
It is this aspect of rationalism or Free Religion which 
doubtless restrains many a person who has been bred 
to the clerical profession, and accustomed to depend 
upon it for a livelihood, from venturing upon its 
larger freedom, knowing that to do so would be, it la 
quite probable, the necessary abandonment of a call- 
ing that has hitherto Laer his predilections, tastes, 
and sympathies, besides depriving him of the means 
of providing bread for his wife aud little ones. 

e question arises, “Need this be so?" May not 
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the Free Religious movement comprehend somethin 

more than an advanced religious Nn or criti- 
cism, and still be “froe” as ever? Iam inclined to 
think that it may. The example of the Free Relig- 
ious society of New Milford, and others, like that of 
Mr. Frothingham in New York, Potter in New Bed- 
ford, Vickers in Cincinnati, Conway in London, and 
what Theodore Parker accomplished thirty years ago, 
confirm this. Thus far, it seems to me, the movement 
has not emphasized the importance of this sufficiently. 
There are radicals or free thinkers now-a-days every- 
where. Every little town or village has more or less 
of them. Moat of them, even the most earnest, ap- 
pear to feel they have done all that is needed when 
they subscribe for a liberal paper. I am sorry that 
even this is not done as generally as it ought to be 


done. 

Mr. Frothingbam was right when he said that, if 
the Free Religious Association, in its recent meetin, 
in New York, had been relatively as well represente 
by those in sympathy with its thought and spirit as 
the convention of the popular en tag just closed, it 
would have composed an assembly that in culture, 
scholarship, and genius, as well as numbers, would 
have been at least equal to lt. What radicals need, in 
order to make themselves effective for the truth, is to 
be educated out of their selfishness,—to realize that 
something more is needed to advance the world than 
mere theory or criticism; that it is important they 
should do something for their convictions as well as 
talk about them—important, not only to the world, but, 
also, to the attainment of a higher excellence in their 
lives, Let them imitate the devotion of energy, time, 
and money, which the devotees of the so-called Evan- 
gelical religion exhibit, and their influence and power 
will be multiplied a hundred-fold, and become speedi- 
ly triumphant, Davip H. CLARK, 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Ta. 


[For Tre INDEX] 
“PREE THOUGHT ASSOCIATION OF CLEAH- 
FIELD COUNTY, PA." 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., Sept, 22, 1873, 
Pursuant to adjournment, the Free Thought As- 
sociation of Clearfield County“ met and organized 4 
electing Samuel Widemire President pro tem., and H. 
Hoover Secretary, The committee on permanent or- 
gazon reported the following Platform and 
onstitution, ... On motion the Articles were read 
separately, discussed, and finally adopted as reported, 
After signing the T'latform and Constitution, the 
following gentlemen were elected to fill the respectiva 
offices named for the term of one year; namely, Pres- 
ident, Samuel Widemire; Vice-President, J. C. Rich- 
ards, M. D.; Secretary; Harry Hooyer; Treasurer, 
George Thorn; Executive Committee, G. W. Cald- 
well, M. D., David Smith, and Thomas Wall; Com- 
mittee on By-Laws, J. B. Walters, A. G, Hoyt, and 
George Thorn. The Association discussed the estab- 
lishment of a Free Thought Library, and raised funds 
for its purchase, The Treasurer was requested to act 
as Librarian, and empowered to choose assistants in 
making the selections, 30 as to represent the mate- 
rialistic, spiritual, and scientific phases of thought in 
the Society. 
On motion of George Thorn, it was ordered that the 
—— of this meeting be sent to the Boston 
NDEX, Investigator, and Banner of Light, for pub- 
lication. 
Approved: SAMUEL WipEMIRE, President, 
Harry Hoover, Secretary. 


[Publication of the above has been delayed till a 
copy of the Platform, which explains the special char- 
acter of the movement, could be obtained, It is here 
appended. The Association is reported to us as in ef- 
fect a “Liberal League,''—Ep.] 


PLATFORM OF “THE FREE THOUGHT ASSOCIATION 
OF CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA," 


I. We believe that Nature has endowed all men with the right 
to think, speak, und act for themselves, and that the true function 
of government is to securo to the individual the largest 
compatible with the frees of socioty: that our fai 
wise appreciation of the inberent ed 
Into the fundamental law of the land provision that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
aligon. oe prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abri 
the freedom of apeach or the press." 

2. We belleve in the sacred. Inviolability of me 
science, as enunciated in the foregoing extract, and claim the 
absolute exercise of the same, untrammelled by any extraneous 


a Se be: veltcerident. That, E we ne- 
Ouncemeht, we would nocem- 

sarily, upon the same nelple, me > 

„ Ng the Er Sd" ple, &ecept an error. Thi 


t of con- 


4. We bellove that In the exercise of this faculty we a 
mponwible to any self-constituted authority; ana that ney, K. 
pt the free use of our reason by any organized 
body, civil, military, or ecclestastical, ia an unwarranted and un- 
natural assumptiou of power, & crime against humanity, an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the age, and nn act of tyranny desery- 
of the reverent censure of mankind, 
We belleve that “he who wil not reason is a bigot, and he 
who dare not lee slave.” 
6. We view with apprebension the machination of roligioua 


seslote who hope to engraft their theologies! di upon the 
Constitution of our country, thereb EON ile hiefng all D 
to think for themselves, or differ from them in p ony and we 


e ad t beller ls an! m 
We ho L1 ef ls an Involuntary act, and depends u 
the nature and amount of evidence, and 10 theretore without 
moral merit, or demerit; aud n protest Agninst the thio- 
logical dogma that unquestioning fait the first duty of man; 
while disbellef is the highest crime and involves eternal ruin. 

B. teat against The horrible doctrine that man [s "totall: 


e 
a ved" and t 
tena ren i Data majority of the human family are destine 


mn, 
all so-called divine revelati 
ied by the same rules of criticlam that wa apply to Do DAUDI 
- M worka; AM i that regions instruction ia no part of the 
1. We believe that Reason fa the hl; 
ES NP edi quere erated 
" note: 
12. Wo bellave that knowledge, not faith, ls the koy. wat un- 


hidden myntaries of Nature, showing us our trae rela- 
kon! Mues andl 11 the power to which we must look for the 


E 
blows upon the 
ton, demollaning at once the shrine ut whieh 


worsh Rn e prison-cell fu which Free Thaught was wont 
to be strangled; and, after clearing away the rnliblah, laying 
broad and 


“Bound to no creed and to no seret confined, 
Our home the world, our brethren all mankind. 
pose good—be juat and king to - 

the truth, though every iam tall.“ 


the enrroschoients of iheneraey — 
We, the undersigned, do hereby associate ournelven together 


blishment of a TA. 
&4 may be deemed proper by n majority of tho members." 


NoTE,—The balance of the Constitution, as well & the names 
of the Dfty members signed, I omit as not being interesting to 
the general reader. H. Hoover, Secretary. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF CHHISTIANYTY. 


[From the Golden Age, Oct. B.] 

A contributor to “The Free Parliament," in a re- 
cent number of the Golden Age, takes Mr. Abbot to 
task for his bold impeachment of Christianity. After 
giving the several counts in the Indictment, the writer 
quotes Mr. Abbot's definition of Christlanity as “the 
great syatem of faith and practice which is organized 
in the Christian Church," a system whose bistory ia 
"the history of the Christian Church.“ In antago- 
nism to this definition, the writer says, No; Chris- 
tianity is the ideal, and the life of Jesus of Nazareth,” 
and claims that Jesus defines hia own religion as 
“love of God and love of man." 

Very well; what Mr. Abbot includes under the 
term Christianity, and what his critic Includes, are 
two different things. But it fs not so well that the 
critic, after honestly giving Mr. Abbot's definition, 
should proceed to attack him aa if he had levelled bis 
batteries nst Christianity, as the critic defines it. 
In the “articles of impeachment,” I do not find a sin- 
gle specification against "love of God and love of 
man," or against “the ideal, and the life of Jesus.“ 
To oppose to the impeachment an array of Christ's 
moral and RE 22 is, therefore, nothing to 
the purpose. e real question to whieh the critic 
should address himself is, Granting Christinnity to 
he what Mr. Abbot defines it, is it justly amenable to 
his charges? 

Of course it is allowable to take exception to Mr. 
Abbot's definition. But thut is altogether another 
issue, It ts one, however, of primary importance. 
If we are to discuss intelligently the claims of Chris- 
tianity, we ought to be agreed as to the meaning of 
the term, The current debauched use of the word 
leads to confusion of thought and unfruitful debate, 
and lends a convenient closk to hypocrisy, It will 
not do to answer that every sect calling itself Chris- 
tian defines Christianity to suit itself, and excludes 
whatever does not suit it, and that therefore any eci- 
entific definition is impracticable. If Christianity 
covers everything you have a mind to put into it, 
then, in the interest of honest thought, it is time to 
discard the word from common parlance, allowing it 
only a place vo Pene technical terms which are pe- 
culiar to certain handicrafts and trades, and which 
"x be . differently in each. 

et neither, on the other hand, in order to a satis- 
factory definition of Christianity, is it necessary that 
we should be agreed as to everything that may be 
rightly included ín it. There may be difference of 
opinion as to some of the details, but there must also 
be some common pons of agreement, some point of 
convergence, or else the term assumes too watery n 
consistency for practical use. Now, in defining a 
thing, we state that which is characteristic of it; that 
which Isolates it from other things, What, then, is 
the great characteristic feature of Christianity; what 
ground of ement upon which any sect, rightly 
calling Itself Christlan, may stand? To say that it is 
simply love of God and love of man," Ís to leave 
Christianity no distinguishing marke, for the primitive 
seers, besides Jesus, have Inculcated the same Insight, 
and have supported it with the same moral teachings. 
The religion of Buddha and Confucius would admit 
of a like definition, and could, therefore, be identified 
with Christianity, In the interest of clearness of 
thought and definiteness of language, we must look 
pacem for the distinguishing mark of Christian- 

y 

Is not this to be found in the mediatorship of 
Chriat—not his mediatorship in the natural sense, in 
the sense that any seer of the race, any man of tran- 
scendent excellence, may be anid to be a mediator, 
but a supernatural, a eg mediator- 
ship, a mediatorship for all time? Around this cen- 
tral idea may be grouped the doctrines of the fall of 
man, of redemption, of heaven and hell, of the trini- 
ty, of grace, election, &c., &c., throughout the whole 
theological catalogue, all of which may be variously 
ak ea or rejected, or refined upon, without impair- 
ing he germinal idea, which is thus the distinctive, 
defining feature of Christianity, 

Now if Mr. Abbot, holding this germinal idea to be 
a false, and, lu some of Its aspects, pernicious, one, 
can show the various doctrines Inculcated by Chris- 
tians to be the outcome of this central conception ; and 
if he can also show that the hierarchical institutions 
of the past and present, which claim a more or less 
n position of authority over the human intel - 
ect and conscience, are the true historical exponents 
and administrators of these doctrines — then, leav- 
ing the sectaries within the pale to settle their minor 
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differences, he ia justified in e 
tem, thus elaborated, under the ene eye 
and in bringing to bear upon Christianity, as — m 
trenched, bis batteries of atack, ‘They i ÒU er 
ceed in showing that, whatever tem Wan 
benefit this system may have effected [ree 
sult is antagonistic to human development, 1. 
cx 2 pulse the mioral sense, and locking 
path of vocial progres 
ic & pt im hren e be makes good his art 
udged from either a friend! 
view, this impeachment of Christianity oe nt x 
good work. It ought to compel a clearer demarcation 
of the Christian and the non-Christian. [It o ms 
shame into a more manly position those milkand. 
water souls, who, having surrendered all that in dis. 
tinctive of Christianity, still fondly cling to the hot 
of a name, It is due to the Church, it iè Fox to 
trath, it is due to common honesty, that those who no 
longer hold to what is essential in Christianity should 
no longer seek to cover themselyes with the border of 
its garment. Howard Hrsrox, 
clober YT, 1873. 
— — 


ME. SPENCER ON HIS 
ns. n coy. 


[From the Haverhill, Mass., Dally Nulletin, Nov. 2, 1873.) 

Mn. Eprrom: The following letter was called ont 
on this wise: Having heard the various rumors in the 
— of Rev. Mr. Spencer's conversion to Orth 
and understanding that such had been ublicly pro- 
claimed in one of the meetings of a leadini hür), 
and seeing the notice of it in the Gazelle, T immei- 
ately dispatched a letter to him, sending the paper 
which had the account; also giving a statement of the 
facts as they had come tome. In justice to bim and 
the people he represents, I hope you will find a place 
for bis reply in your columns. 

ours truly, NEWTON LITTLEFIELD, 
HAVERHILL, Nov, 1, 1873. 


Mv DEAR LITTLEFIELD:—Your letter, together 
with the paper containing the report that “Mr, Spen- 
cer has been converted to the Orthodox faith," is just 
received, and I hasten to reply. 

I cannot imagine how such an absurd story coul] 
have originated, unless, possibly, it was by some uny- 
countable misunderatanding of some playful remark 
of mine made to some one who “did not know bow 
to take a joke." That it has been for a moment 
credited by any one of my friends who know my pos 
itive anti-Orthodox views, I can only account for up 
the supposition that he thought it barely possible that 
meningitis or softening of the brain might! have berelt 
me of my senses, If I should ever lose my reason, T 
may embrace Orthodoxy, but not till then, I ean, 
Indeed, well see how the story would have gained cur- 
rency when once it was started, for it seems to lend a 
little capital to the evidence of the truth of Ortho 
doxy, and would be gladly appropriated and circulated 
by the converts of that faith, II I were dead, it could 
not be denied positively, which to them would no 
doubt be sufficient reason to believe it positively ; but, 
unlike that brave and good man, Thomas Paine. I am 
alive to refute the false story of my lapse of faith. 

“Mr. Spencer converted to the Orthodox faith!” 
Indeed! Mr. Spencer, with the whole world, is not 
moving that way. Orthodoxy itself is moving so fast 
toward a more rational religion that you can only tell 
ris d what Orthodoxy once was, not what Orthodosy 
now is. 

I am, I think, not very far from the Orthodoty of 
Mr. Beecher, of Mr. Murray (in his afternoon sermons], 
of Dr. Loring of Chicago, of Mr. Dudley of Milwankee, 
and many other so-called Orthodox preachers, simply 
because they are so near to Unitarianiam. I pu 
am not lacking in charity when I say that the princi- 
pal difference between me and a very Jarge number 
of the Orthodox and Evangelical preachers, ia not à 
difference of belief so much as a difference of practice. 
T have felt free to preach all 1 believe, In the pulpit: 
many of them feel free to preach all they believe only 
in private; to a confidential friend when the window 
is down and door closed. It seems to me that they 
treat men as children; as spiritual babes, whom (hey 
must nurse, and humor, and quiet, by sugaring 2 
the new ideas with the old, and dealing out tru 
them in bits at a time, while I have talked to men x 
though they were grown men, and able to do pe 
own thinking, and were ready for my newest un a 
thought, spoken frankly and fearlessly, Thal, 15 
lieve, is the principal difference between myself cy j 

ood many of the liberal Orthodox preachers o X 
1 If I could be converted to a discreet qut 
might be such an "Orthodox" perhaps, but i ny 
never thought that dumb speech, or Gospel x 
spoken so low that no one hears you, ever conv à 
many souls. My Haverhill friends euet H — 
whether I would be likely to join this band of * 
Orthodox preachers. 

If, on the other hand, is meant, that I nd been 
converted to what was once the N a n 
the doctrine of the fall of man through i m anè 
depravity, vicarious atonement, eternal hell, a Prin 
xfi heaven, the deity of the man Jesus, the Christ, 
ity of the Bible, and salvation alone t rang 2 Mo- 
and kindred doctrines, which, like the vanishing ir 
docs, we have no room for now-a-day^, — 1 paf 
ing off into the woods where they can tro" civilization 
and will soon die of themselves, while eg chere 
flanks them and moves on ahead—if, t plata 
doctrines are the Orthodox faith, then T om tm 
ically deny that I am converted to 2 W elamderooé 
clear my reputation of a report that Orthodox — 
syna- 


sistibly drawn me to them, or 


; 
i 
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while I try to have charity for all Christian knaves 
whether statesmen or shoemakers, and I ask in re- 
turn the charity that does not suspect me of insanit 
because I was forsooth once afflicted with a disturb 
ance of cerebral functions. 

Yours for a rational religion, now as ever, 


W.H.S 
EVANSVILLE, Oct. 28, 1873. 2 


[Entered according ro Act of Con m the year 1873, by 
F.E. Apso, in the fce of tha Librarian 4 
N bingen. of —— at 


PAUL GOWER. 


A BATIONALISTIC STORY 
or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A RHORT CHAPTER [INTRODUCING A VERY LONG ONE. 

Ithink the sample of Miss Kate Sabin's letters to 
her lover, already eubmitted to the reader, will not 
render him particularly desirous of having them re- 
ported in full; and, Indeed, entertain too much re- 
spect for the very serious nature of the subjecta to 
which she chose mainly to address herself (after her 
first epistle), as well as for the young woman's un- 
questionable sincerity, to exhibit more of either than 
is absolutely necesaary for the development of this 
entirely truthful story, In the undress of an unfortu- 
nate style, slip-shod grammar, and ultra-feminine ec- 
centricity of punctuation, It was not Kate’s fault if 
she did not write as good English as Mre. Hannah 
More, when that highly respectable person sent & 
letter of remonstrance nnd confutation to a certain 
member of the Freneh National Convention, whose 
declared theological opinions could hardly have a 

ared more reprehensible to his admonitrix than did 

aul's milder form of heterodoxy to his mistress. 
But, lest I should be suspected of an attempt at con- 
founding the matter with her unlucky manner of 
treating it (which would be equally unfair and invid- 
ious), f shall relate what now becomes essential to 
this narrative as unexceptionably, and with as much 
condensation, as is possible. 

The correspondence, then, went on, the pair inter- 
changing a letter about once in five weeks, very little 
to their mutual satisfaction. For Kate would persist 
in her well-meant efforts at proselytism, until, in her 
epistles, theology assumed, the proportions of that 
orthodox comparison, the sack” in Falstaff's famous 
bill; while the affection on which poor Paul would 
fain have nourished a passion which absence had not, 
as yet, diminished, may be likened to the half-penny- 
worth of bread. it seemed, in fact, only thrown in 
as a make-weight, or a bribe to secure a favorable re- 
Pays of its accompaniment, Like most of her sex, 
Miss Sabin hud adopted her religious opinions with 
implicit faith, taking everything for granted, and ex- 
periencing none of those doubts and dífliculties which 
80 frequently beset the masculine sonl in its efforts at 
pepe dogma with the natural, inherent convic- 
tions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, which 
are common to all of us, and which sometimes get | 
the better of, and sometimes succumb to, authority. 
That is a faculty peculiar to women; they can ignore, 
and put out of sight, all that militates against what 
they wish to believe; while a man, if he be in earnest, 
must face such questions, and render some kind of an- 
awer. Kate never understood this; harboring no 
scruple herself, and being perfectly in earnest, 
she was too narrow-minded to admit impediment in 
the path of others; besides, she made the ordinary 
mistake of confounding scepticism witli moral perver- 
sity. Paul was a heretic by his own admission—he 
dared to dispute the truth of what she found in the 
Bible, and accepted as an infallible revelation of the 
will of God; thnt was the one terrible, lamentable 
fact, patent above all nther earthly considerations, 
and impelling her either to convert him, or to terml- 
nate a connection which could come to no good, and 
which she believed was forbidden by Scripture. She 
did not, indeed, know the full extent of bis hetero- 
doxy, but more than was sufficient. So, every letter 
she zent him partook more and more of the character 
of a sermon, unti] its recipient, after vainly trying to 
evade the discussion thus forced upon him—to post- 
pone it indefinitely—to beg off—was fairly driven to 
desperation, and impelled to turn and rush upon what 
he, perhaps, felt was an inevitable conclusion. 

As all her appeals, arguments, and remonstrances 
were only variations of the one formula, “Behold the 
Book," there is the less need of abocking anybody's 
susceptibilities with many extracts, some few o which 
(edited and corrected) must be laid before the reader. 
They sliall be selected from the last letter Paul ever 
received from her in America—one written in con- 
demnation of his going to n Universalist church on 
Sundays—that of the Rev. E. H. Chapin, then on 
"Broadway, a gentleman for whom, at that period of 
his life, he had a great regard aud admiration. 

, "1 would advise you," urged Kate, to be very can- 
tious how you listen to a man who preaches such 
deadly, soul-destroying doctrine. Does he take his 
texts from the Scriptures? because, if so, I am entire- 
ly at u loss to imagine how be ean reconcile such 
teachings with the plainly-declared assurances of our 
Lord aud Savior Jesus Christ, who, In many places, 
expressly informs us that there is a world of suffering 
beyond the grave—a hell, wherein the wicked will be 
tormented forever and ever, It is au awful fact that 
some of the most distinct assertions of this proceeded 
from His mouth: and ‘shall mortal man be more just 
than God? shall a mau be more pure than his 
Maker? (Job iy., 17.) Besides, what inducement ean 
a believer in universal salvation hold out to the sinner 
to love and serve God, if, without repentance, his 


condition is, at last, to be equal with that of the right- 
eous? "Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewlse Lazarus evil things; but now he 
is comforted, and thou art tormented.’ (Luke xvl., 
25.) I should like you to get our Bible and carefully 
study the following texts, that you may judge for 
yourself whether there is any hope for the impenitent 
wicked. Do not tire of them: Pealms liL, 5, and 
xelil., 7; Daniel xii., 2; Matthew xxv., 41 and 46; 
Mark iil., 20; Luke xvi, 26; John v., 20; Romans 
vi., 21 and 23; Ephesians v., 6; II. Thessalonians i, 
8and:9; Revelation xxi., 8. Tou say that you wish 
that the harsher parts of my creed were dead letters 
to me, as they are to a certain relative of mine, who 
is yet a religious girl. Of course I know who you 
mesn, and though it is not for me to pronounce upon 
8 not, that ye be not judged, Mat- 
thew vii., 1), I may In charity hope that Esther 
Franklin is not one of that very numerous class of 
nominal Christians and real self-deceivers who, in a 
great measure, trust to their own natural hteous- 
ness (which we are told is no better than filthy rags) 
for redemption, instead of the blood of the Lamb 
Itisa grief to me that any of the Scriptures 
should be neglected by her; if I belieye in one por- 
tion of God's word I must believe In all. Iam not to 
pick and choose, or to pretend to be more merciful 
than Him who will not allow one sinner to escape hia 
wrath in any other way than through the e; ce of 
Hia Son. I must not ‘shun to declare his whole coun- 
sel! (Acta xx., 27.] ‘Yea, woe is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel! (I. Corinthians ix., 10,) I do hope 
you will seriously consider these things, and not leave 
the safety of your immortal soul in a state of uncer- 
tainty. You will, I have no doubt, think this, like 
some of the others, & strange letter, but I must be 
candid with you, I have thought, and still think, 
that I am wrong In keeping up a correspondence with 
one whom I dare not accept as a husband if it came 
to the point. (Don’t think I do not feel this.) How- 
ever dear you might be to me, if we were united with- 
out the sanction of our Heavenly Father, what bless- 
ing could possibly result from such an unseriptural 
marriage? ‘For what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part hath be that believeth with 
an infidel” (II. Corinthians xiv. and xv.) I write this 
because I wish for a proper understanding between 
us, and to avoid future unhappiness. The longer I 
live, the more determined I am not to yoke myself 
to one whose religion does not correspond, in re- 
aspects, with the Holy Bible.” 

Whereunto Paul replied at altogether unexpected 
length, as will be found ín the next chapter, 


"CLEBOYMEN, WITH a small stock of sermons, fre- 
quently speculate too boldly on the shortness of their 
hearera’ memories, but they probably seldom carry the 
practice as far as the reverend gentleman whose aer- 
mons lave been subjected by one of his con tion, 
‘a great statiat and an old resident,’ to the following 
minute classification, A friend of the ‘great statist 
thus wate the result of his inquiries: ‘His theory 
is that during thirteen years of the present incumben- 
cy, the general stock of sermons possessed by the 
vicar has been preached forty-eight times, or, as he 
says, has made forty-eight revolutions, and that 
they are already far advanced in the forty-ninth cycle. 
He thinks tliat when they have gone through fifty 
revolutions they will be tolerably well worn out—see- 
ing that they were ancient when they came into the 
ponente of the present owner, He considers that 

e has actually fixed tbe date of their composition, 
which he believes to be between the thirty-fifth and 
fortieth years of George III., or about seventy-five 
years ago. Two of them, which are known as the 
“Astronomical Sermons," he says, are taken from 
Durham's Astro-Theology, published in 1786, and 
abound with the errors of that date. Another is sup- 
posed to have been written on the occasion of the 
earthquake at Lisbon, and is known as the “'Trem- 
bling Sermon," being suited to occasions of public 
calamity. It has already done duty on the occasions 
of two revolutions in Spain, twice for commercial 
panics in England, once for the Crimean war, and 
recently for the Franco-German war, with a few other 
aimilar occasions, They are taken from some early 
numbers of the Church Magazine.’ "—Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, April 28, 1871. 


nE FOURTEENTH session of the Church Co 
concluded last Friday at Bath... . The Church Her- 
ald says: "The Church Congress was certainly not up 
to the avernge mark, either as regards subjects, at- 
tendance, or debate. .. The High Church party was 


very badly represented among the set speakers. 
There was a tolerable crowd of clerical guys in queer 
hats, cloaks, and pectoral crosses, e service at 


Bath Abbey was simply disgraceful. Except as re- 
gards attendance, the Congress was & dismal failure. 
There was less earnestness, less power, less em. 
less eloquence, and more vulgarity and superfici 
twaddle, than at any similar nesting we have st- 
tended," The Nonconformist says: “The Church 
Congress is well worthy of sympathy and respect. 
The uproarious scenes which have enlivened the re- 
cent assembly, as well us former ones, show indeed 
that the soclal stipremacy of an Established Church 
does not necessarily make its manners su rior to 
those of less privileged Christians.“ The Tablet, as 
the representative of a far more alien creed, is not 
nearly so civil. It says: “The only unity possible in 
the Anglican Church is the unity of discord. The 
Church of England is certainly a unique institution, 
but why do its members mock God by 8 to 
care about truth? Is there anything in the world, or 
out of it, which they really care al ut. except their 
own opinion ?' "—London Graphic. 


Poetry. 


[For THE Ixpex] 


SONNET. 
AFTER READING THE MOTTO, “IN GOD WE TRUST," 
ON A COIN, 


“Tis said the Greeks, when Troy had proved her force, 
Made feigned retreat, and had a story spread 
Of wondrons virtues In à wooden horse, 
And stuffed him full, the rogues! from tall to head, 
A stratagem by which, though rather thin 
‘To modern people, such as you and I am, 
The horse and Trojans both were taken in; 
Which played the devil with the town of Priam. 
The men who now beniege tho Constitution 
Would also like to Introduce a hobby; 
But by a proceas some cal! evolution 
The ways of things have changed in war and lobby; 
So they, like true descendanta of Loyola, 
To get him in have put him on the Dollar! 


PARIS, Oct. 1, 1873. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 


Mre, F. W. Christern, New York Ci e share, 

Richard B. Westbrock, sonman, Pas ' Oge 75 408 
RC, Spencers , Wis Two *' 
R. W. Howes, Boston, Mase, One ^ 100 
Chas. W. Story, Boston, Maas. LÀ " 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mich, Five “ wo 
Jacob Hoffner, Cumininsville,O. One = 100 
Jobn Welas, Boston, Mass, “ " 100 
W. C. Russe! thaca, N. Y. M " 30 
A. W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich, u * 100 
B. F. Dyer ton, Mass. “ » 100 
James Purinton, Lynn, Mass. “w ^« — 100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Mass. “u 4 — 300 
J. S. Palmer, Portland, Me. * ^ 100 
Robt. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N.Y. « 100 
Mre. A. L. Richmond, Lowell Maas, « * 1200 
Mrs. Ben]. Ireson, Lynn, Mass. e „% 100 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following rule has been adopted with ref 
erence to subscriptions to THE INDEX, and 
will be observed on and after December 1, 1873: 

THE INDEX will be discontinued to cach sub- 
scriber immediately on the expiration of his 
term of subscription as marked by the printed 
mati-tag, unless the anbecription Ia rouewed in 
advance, or unions direct notice la received that 
the aubscriber intends soon to renew it. But a 
bill wlll be sent to oach aubscriber a sow weeks 
previous to the expiration of his term, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of renewing 
without suffering any interruption in the re- 
celpt of his papers, 

— MM — — 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER IA. 


E. M. Marshall, $3; Mrs. Ben]. Ireson, $13; Ben). Freeman 
m. Shank, £i; American News Co. $4; Carl Boschin E, 11 
Jno. F. Smith, $3; Jaa, M. 00 1 . 8. p 
Pease, 75 centa; Benj. Cobb, Jr. . ; Iss 
hitinan. £3; J, J. Shatto, $1; Ineac rake, 
1.9; E. S. Wilcox, $2: Jocl P. 
ward Gustine, $3; H. A. Dirdsong. 
B. Buhrer, £3; Schuyler Rae, $3; T. D. El 
nant. $2.50; Henry N. Webb, $2 
$4; B. Ofllotr, $1; (ieo. Mol 
Wm. H. Tt 
ttle, $10; Chas. Bonasa! M ‘obi 
0; C. Auchard, $10; W. T 
A. n. $ Elizabeth 8. Miller, 
H. A, Mills, $10; Clemons Vonnegut, 
Geo, H. Foster, 73 cents; M. V. sh " eleey, 20 
Bids; Matt. H. Fills, 


B cunta; T. H. Callahan, 25 couts; E. Wood, cents; Sam. Keese, 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged aa above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persona 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify ua. 

N. B.—Pleuse remit by post-office money-order, by regis 
tered letter, or by drafton Boston or New York. checks 
on Interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened In the credit, 

N. B—Orders for Tracta or single numbers of THE IN- 
Dex which are not on hand will, if of small amount, be oth- 
erwise filled to the sume amount without further notice. 

N. B.—Postage on TRR INDEX is five cepts per quarter, 
dating from receipt of the first number, payable in ad- 
vance at tbe place of delivery. 

N. B.—When writing about a former remittance, always 
give the date of such reinittanco as exactly as possible. 

N. B.—Plenee examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
IxpEx mall-tag, and report at once any error in either, 


BECEIVED. 


Pamphicts and Periodicals, 
D£nicATORY Services of tbe Parker Memorial Meetin 
House, by the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Soclety 
Boston, Sunday, Sept. 21, 1873. oston: Cochrane & 

Sampson, Printers, 9 Bromfield Street, 1873. 

ANNIVERSARY StNDAY. A Sermon by the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, in London, Oct, 11, 1873. 

Vanity AND LIES. A Sermon by the Rev, Charles Voysey, 
in London, Oct. 18, 1873. 

TRUE Visrve. A Sermon by the Rev. Charles Voysey, in 
London, Oct. 25, 1873. 

DESTINY AND Missios OF THE JEWS. A Sermon by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, in London, Nov. 1, 1873. 
JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PruLosorHy. October, 1873. 

St. Louls: W. T. Harris, Editor. 


New Music. 
gareT MVare pulillshed by Oliver Ditson & Co.—Trois Sen- 
ates Almablos, for four hands, by A. DiabeHi—25 Etudes 
Chantantes, by A. Crolsez: No. 1—Guild the Engineer, Li 
F. Boott— We Sall toward Evening's lonely Star, by T. f. 
Barker—The Boudoir: The Pope, he lends a Happy Life 
Jockey Galop, by R- ‘Aronson—Inyinetble Galop, by E. 
ate a 
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ries. The unreasonableness in this whole matter was 
not on the side of the Alliance, 


THE CLOSING SENTENCE of Mr. Higginson’s article 
tn another column is so beautifully and exquisitely 
true that we cannot forbear calling special attention 
to it: “When shall we learn that, the purer the heart, 
the leas it will shrink from the conclusions of the 
pure intellect?” What a glorious sermon might be 
preached from that text! No better motto could be 
found to be inscribed on the temple of scientific relig- 
fon. The pure heart is needed to make the intellect 
pure, Selfishness, sensuality, egotism, cowardice, 
partisanship, the love of victory that so often usurps 
the place of the love of truth, all darken the mind of 
man and enfeeble the eye of reason. Where they are 
absent, the intellect is pure enough to obey the nat- 
ural laws of thought, and the pure heart as easily 
adapts itself to what the pure intellect discovers as 
the young plant grows towards the Incoming light. 
The spirit of science Is unqualified devotion to the 
truth of Nature; the method of sclence is undeviating 
fidelity to the laws of thought; and all the triumphs 
of science have come from the union of these two— 
have been born from the wedlock of the pure intellect 
and the pure heart. Few comprehend the mighty 
revolution now going’ on in the religious life of the 
world, or perceive that the changes of belief which 
continually come to notice are, at bottom, all caused 
by the unsuspected influence of modern science; but, 
although no little dismay is felt as time-honored opin- 
lons melt slowly away like snow In April, there is infi- 
nite reassurance in the thought that the pure intellect 
can discover nothing which the pure heart will not at 
last rejoice iu, Set your faces, then, to the East, 
and greet advancing day without wasting farewells on 
departing night. 


TWO VIEWS OF FREE RELIGION, 


There are two views of the free rel io 
among its own friends which lead to —— 
points radically unlike. One of these we Will call tha 
sympathetic view; the other, the intellectual view, I 
may not be amiss to say something about them here. 

Those who take the sympathetic view of the free 
religious movement are chiefly charmed by the pros 
pect it opens up of getting rid of the mutual Jealonsies « 
heart-burnings, rivalries, antagonisms, hatreds, which 
are so sadly conspicuous in the religious history of 
Christendom. The time has come, they think, for al 
these things taycease; the world, they hold, has begun 
to be tired of the separations produced by hostile 
creeds, and to long for the unity of brotherly love not- 
withstanding the variety of individual beliefs. Hene 
forth let all those who, in whatever ecclesiastica] fel. 
lowship or no-fellowship they may chance to find 
themselves, turn their faces to the future, —all those 
who in any sect or denomination or church have 
caught the spirit of onward movement and higher r 
ligious life, —lay aside forever the feelings that now 
divide them, and extend to each other, across al) bar- 
riers of sect or creed, a loving and helping hand of 
true fellowship. Let Catholics, Episcopalians, Pres 
byterians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Free-thinkers, Deists, Inf. 
dels, Conservatives and Radicals of all kinds, waiye 
their differences; and especially let all who represent 
the progressive wing of these various fellowships 
unite in a fellowship as large as the love of trath and 
the love of man. 

Such a view as this, which emphasizes one of the 
most vital and elevating tendencies of the free relig- 
ious reform, leads to a corresponding emphasis on the 
simple yet grand truths of which all humanity Is pos- 
sessed in virtue of its common nature and long experi- 
ence. It delights in moral progress, ideal excellence, 
devout upward aspiration, and so forth. It leads to 
distaste, if not positive dislike, of all that would call 
attention to differences of opinion; it inclines rather 
to flank than to oppose the errors of the past; it foe 
ters n disposition to shun the hard and clean-cut an- 
titheses by which the logic of exact science climbs 
from truth to truth, and prefers to let the world grow 
23 insensibly as possible out of the superstitions of its 
childhood; it shrinks from the clash of definite con- 
victions set over against each other, and prefers to 
contemplate the imperceptible gradations by which 
even black can be shaded off Into white; it has in it 
nothing military, nothing aggressive, nothing even of 
the analytic spirit which seeks to learn the true scope 
of all opinions by following them out persistently to 
their remotest and most unwelcome corvilaries, On 
the contrary, this sympathetic view of Free Religion 
develops a spirit of conciliation which, while desirous 
of encouraging to the utmost the new interpretations 
of religion and of diffusing everywhere the new light 
they shed on human life, nevertheless promotes com- 
prehensiveness and tenderness of feeling rather than 
breadth, depth, and strength of thought, or energy, 
decision, and effectiveness of action, Devoted to 
truth, it yet forgets that all of truth the world has 
ever gained lias been won by the mailed hand of con- 
quest; that the "struggle for existence“ which is the 
condition of all evolution is but another name for the 
eternal Jaw of battle; that the opinions which hare 
fought their way to permanence by flestroying all an- 
tagonist opinions are the most signal instance of "sur- 
vival of the fittest,” and have no other title to be con- 
sidered the Tnurn than the indestructible vitality by 
which they have risen auperior to their rivals and van- 
quished them in the warfare of ideas. In short, the 
sympathetic view, winning ns it is in its spirit and 
tendency, creates a disposition to wipe out the dis 
tinctions by which this differs from that, to avold all 
controversy and confilct, and to adopt such a method 
of reform as shall seem to cast no disparaging reflec- 
tions on the eyils to be reformed. 

In contrast with this sympathetic view is the intel- 
lectual view of Free Religion. It setsno less value 3 
harmony of sentiment and fraternal good-will, an 
aims no less earnestly to secure these blessings cà e 
mankind; it deprecates no less sincetely the misch : 
of partisanship and sectarian ambition, and studies n 
less continuously to pave the way for better — 
But it clearly discerns that unity of feeling ee 
on certain necessary conditions, chief among 57 ít 
unity of principle, of purpose, of endeavor. 80 "f Ps 
this depends on unity of thought, just 17 is it 
clares the necessity of unity of thought Wh — 
that prevents harmonious relations among eerie 
bodies to-day? Not "pure cussedness, nt 

" i i compl 
fidelity to principles which admit of no r intol- 
conciliation. Instead of biaming blgotry s 
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INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
T as 3 u harmonize it with the'Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It 
belle ves in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 


Ror MoNOUEE D. COXWAY (England), Editorial Contribu- 
tora. 
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GLIMPSES. E 


A DISPUTE ia going on in Nature about the hemo- 
dromograph, the sphygmograph, the cardfograph, and 
the cardio-sphygmograph. It ought to be conducted 
in the Graphic. 

IN ANOTHER COLUMN will be found the reply of 
Mr. W. H. Spencer, our friend and editorial contribü- 
tor, whose poor health has for many months deprived 
us of his valuable articles, to the absurd stories circu- 
lated of late that he had been converted to Orthodoxy. 
It ia a juicy letter, not very well adapted to console 
the authors of the slander. 


We LEARN from Mr. H. L. Green, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., that the newly elected chief of the Onondaga 
tribe of Indlans is named “Samuel May Ha-dny-a- 
hoh,“ in honor of Rev, Samuel J. May, of that elty. 
The Indians of that region have good cause to re- 
member with gratitude one of the best friends they 
ever had, and one of the manliest and sweetest men 
that ever trod the soil of America, 

Mr. C. D. B. MILER, of Syracuse, N. T., has been 
nominated for State Senator by the temperance party 
of his county. Any party honors itself by putting 
forward such men as candidates. Mr. Mills is too 
well known as a radical writer and lecturer to need 
any mention of ours; but itis a cheering sign of the 
times to see men of ideas and spotless character not 
only nominated for office, but also willing to stand. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION la called to Mr. Potters no- 
tice in another column, By his permission, the essay 
of Mr, Parton and the Appendix are printed in this 
number of TRR INDEX; and we hope that all who 
read it will think it, ns we do, a most timely paper for 
circulation, Will not the Liberal Leagues send or- 
ders to Mr. Potter for one hundred or more coples of 
the Tract he advertises? No better "campaign docu- 
ment" could be found. 

A VERY PLEASANT reception was given by Mrs. 
Sargent on the evening of November 6, at which Mr. 
Sumner, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Sewall, and many oth- 
ers, were present. The distinguished English repub- 
liean makes as many friends in private as in public. 
Tbe health of Mr. Sumner is very greatly improved, 
though he still has to endure, at times, à great deal of 
pain. Yet we have his own authority for the atate- 
ment that, in the opinion of all his physicians, he 
“has no organic disease," It was the rufflan blow of 
Preston S. Brooks that has entailed upon him this 
heritage of suffering, affecting as it did his whole 
nervous system, and especially the spinal cord. Fifty 
assassinations would bave cost him less agony, To 
few men has it been given to do and to suffer more 
for human freedom. 


Ir THE MAIN object of the Independent, in pleading 
for the admission of the Universalists into the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, was to secure the expunging of the 
&verlasting punishment dogma from the Alliance’s 
platform, it went to work in the clumsiest way con- 
celvable. Why did it not go to work directly and 
avowedly for that object? Such a course would have 
brought up the question what everlasting salvation 
through Christ cau possibly mean, when everlasting 
damnution through Adam is given up. It would then 
have come out that, if meu are not liable to damna- 
tion, they have no use for salvation; and the whole 
theology of the Alllance would have tumbled about 
its ears. Why should the Independent seek to intro- 
duce into the citadel of Evangelicalism those who 
would at once betray It to the enemy? The Alliance 
had too much good sense to knock out the underpin- 
ning of their house before they had got safely out of 
it themselves. If the Independent is liberal enough 
to throw away the everlasting punishment dogma, it 
ought to have enough logic to throw away Its corolla- 


BRL ow is the petition, referred to in our last issue, 
for the repeal of the Act of Congress exempting 
church property from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbis. Itis a modification (with additions) of the 
petition of the San José Liberal League, which is 
adapted for circulation Jn California alone, while this 
is adapted for circulation throughout the United 
States. Will not the liberals everywhere interest 
themselves in this matter, and send us long lists of 
names for transmission to Congress? All lists re- 
ceived by us shall be acknowledged in TRE INDEX, 
and forwarded without unnecessary delay. The 
“Anti-Exemption Petition” is as follows:— 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress Assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of the Uni- 
ted States, would horeby respectfully petition your honor- 
able bodies to repeal the first section of the Act approved 
June 17, 1870, entitled “An Act exempting from taxes cer- 
tain property in the District of Columbia,” etta and pro- 
viding that “all churches and school-houses, and all bulld- 
ings, grounds and property appurtenant thereto, and nsed 
in connection therewith, in the District of Columbia, shall 
be exempt from any and all taxes and assessments, nation- 
ai, municipal or county." We ask this for the following 
reasons: — 

1. This part of said Act we understand to be at varlance 
with the spirit, if not the letter, of the First Amendment to 
the Conatitution of tbe United States, which provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion." Since the exemption from taxation of 
churches, parsonages, ecclesiastical houses and sectarian 
schoola In the District of Columbia is precisely equivalent 
In effect to a direct appropriation by Congress for their 
support, we concelve this measure to violate what all the 
expounders of the Constitution declare to hava been its 
manifest intent and design,—namely, to sever all religious 
organizations from any connection with or dependence 
upon the civil government, except for equal and impartial 
protection, This part of said Act, therefore, we consider 
do be UNCONSTITOTIONAL. 

2. This part of said Act we conceive to be also contrary 
to equity and justice, inasmuch as ita effect is to Increase 
our relative proportion of the National taxes, to the end of 
relieving altogether from taxation certain churches and 
church properties in the District of Columbia, We con- 
sider It, therefore, to be UNJUST, 

3. All hiatory shows that the effect of exempting churches 
from taxation is to accumulate property in the hands of 
ecclosiastical bodies to a very dangerous extent, and at last 
to compel resort to confiscation as the only means of escap- 
{ng the great evils thus generated, The examples of Eng- 
land, of Italy, and of Mexico, of Spain, Austria, and France, 
are sufficiont warnings agalnat adopting u policy which is 
hostile to American Ideas and American institutions, That 
the non-taxation of church property ia tending to the same 
results here as elsewhere la evident from the fact that, 
while the number of church- members in the United States 
was not doubled between 1850 and 1870, the value of church 
Property during the same period was quadrupled, advanc- 
ing from $87,328,801 to $354,483,981. At the same rute, Its 
value in 1890 will be over $1,418,000,000; and such rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth in ecclesiastical hands ls most peril- 
ons to civil and religious liberty. This part of said Act, 
therefore, we consider to be UNBAFR. 

For the reasons, consequently, that this part of said Act 
ia unconstitutional, unjust, and unsafe, we respectfully ask 
that it be forthwith repealed. 


— 
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erance or even persecution, it sees that these horrid 
evils most frequently spring out of a praiseworthy de- 
votlon to mistaken, and therefore injurious, ideas; it 
sees that the divisions of mankind on points of special 
bellef or opinion are absolutely incurable so long as 
these points of belief or opinion are deemed funda- 
mental; it sees that the only way to establish peace [s 
to detach men from adhesion to these polnts as of su- 
preme importance, and that the only way to do this 
radically is to expose the falsity they contain. If men 
bellove particular degmas to be true, ought they to do 
otherwise than to act on such belief? Ought they 
not to refuse to walve them fo: the sake of any senti- 
mental union based on neutrality between truth and 
falsehood? Is there any higher virtue than allegiance 
to truth at the coat of all other considerations? If 
the Baptist, for instance, believes that membership in 
the church is the one thing needful, that baptism is 
the only door of admission, that immersion ia the only 
valid mode of baptism, and that the right to partake of 
the Lord's Supper is a privilege indissolubly attached 
to church-membership, does not “open communion" 
become to him synonymous with abandonment of all 
his moat cherished convictions, and does not the clam- 
or against close communion," ralsed so thoughtless- 
ly by many who profess to share these very convic- 
tons, necessarily seem treasonable and impious as 
well as illogical and absurd? Would not the thor- 
ough-going Baptist be recreant to his own conscience, 
if he consented to “commune” with persons whom in 
bis heart he regards as not entitled to sit at the cm- 
munion table" at ali? Is it not clear as noonday that 
the only way to establish “open communion” is to 
show the unscripturalnesa (which to all Baptists ls 
tantamount to the untruth) of Baptist doctrines? 
Appeals to sympathy, to natural affection, to merely 
human considerations of any sort, must appear to the 
dyed-in-the-wool Baptist as so many temptations of 
the devil. The only way to rid him of hie exclusive- 
ness Is to dye him of some other color,—to change his 
innermost convictions of truth. Too broadly human 
fellowship the Baptist's tenets are an insuperable ob- 
stacle; and the intellectual view of Free Religion rests 
on perception of the impossibility of reconciling ir- 
reconcilables, The Baptist owes it to his own man- 
hood, so long us he ia a Baptist, to obey the logic of 
Baptist doctrines, and refuse to “commune” with 
any but his fellow-believers. Hence the condition of 
establishing the universal fraternity longed for by all 
sympathetic natures Is to conyince the world of higher 
truth; 


Recognizing, then, the hard fact that all-inclusive 
harmony la impossible amung men &o long as their in- 
lellects bind them to convictions which make it im- 
possible, the intellectual view of Free Religion leads 
to corresponding methods. Little Is accomplished by 
seeking to divert men's attention from thelr clashing 
convictions to other convictions held in common; the 
root of division remains. What ls imperatively de- 
manded Is the wisdom of courage,—the surgeon's 
courage, if you please, who hesltates not to use the 
knife for the sake of the patient. Perhaps the knife's 
edge cuts hls own sympathetic heart as deeply as It 
cuts the quivering flesh to which he applies it: never- 
theless, he applies it. So is it with the religious re- 
former. The seeming roughness and incisiveness of 
his method, cutting Into the tenderest spots of the hu- 
man heart, exposing the emptiness and falsity of be- 
liefa venerated by the world as guaranteed by divine 
revelation, uprooting institutions which rest on the 
most sacred sentiments and convictions of the people, 
are dictated by no callousness of feeling or reckless- 
ness of results, but rather by knowledge that exsels- 
slon is more merciful than mortification. To shrink 
from inflicting the paln thus caused would be inhu- 
manity,—as of the parent whose misplaced tendernæ ag 
for a wounded child refuses the painful surgery which 
may be indispensable to its life. In valn will you 
preach harmony, fraternity, brotherly love, while you 
leave undisturbed the religious beliefs which make 
men enemies to each other. Be the pain, the ex- 
asperation, the uproar what they may, it is mercy to 
let in the daylight upon the hoary lies that pass for 
truth, and that pledge the world to a tyranny enjoined 
by faith, Drive the ploughshare straight through the 
tangled weeds that pre-empt the soil, and make way 
for the cereals whose ripened grain shall yleld the 
bread of life. Sickle or scythe or plough,—sarcssm, 
invective, persuasion, appeal, or argument,—it mat- 
ters not: let each use the tool he possesses according 
to his akill. So long as the love of truth governs him, 
and not the love of self,—so long as the good of man- 
kind, and not lust of prominence or profit, kindles his 
zoul, —s0 long is the reformera work beneficent, in 
spite of all temporary commotions, throes, or rages, 
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, There need be no fear that a bad institution, or an 


outgrown one, will not find a substitute, If it is 
wanted. —no fear that the false, or the partially falae, 
bellef will not be replaced by a truer. Even agitation 
for reform that is founded upon great and egregious 
mistake will do more good than harm, by bringing 
out the bitherto unsuspected or ill-appreciated merits 
of the old. No reason exists for discontent with oth- 
€r methode of reform than those we ourselves incline 
to; all sincere methods are in order that alm at the 
right end, and the law of “natural selection" will 
winnow out the blundering ones. This is the pecul- 
jurity of the Intellectual 4s contrasted with the sym- 
pathetic view of Free Rellgion—that it penetrates 
through existing discords of feeling to their cause, 
and, finding it in the conflict of truth with error in 
the human mind, aims to convert the discord Into 
concord by putting knowledge in the place of igno- 
rance, This done, fraternity and fellowship of spirit 
will come with knowledge as surely as heat comes 
with light. 
——À——— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The essay on “Taxation of Church Property," by 
Mr, James Parton, read at the recent Convention of 
the Free Religious Association in New York, has 
been published by the Association in Tract form. 
The essay presents a very important subject In a 
most forcible and attractive manner. It was received 
by the large audience that heard it with the greatest 
enthusiasm, The Tract also contains in an Appendix 
an able letter, printed last winter in the New York 
Tribune, from a distinguished Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of New York, taking the same position on the 
question that the essay takes, and adding valuable 
testimony to the validity of its argument. This Ap- 
pendix was subjoined by Mr. Parton specially for this 
Tract, and Is not connected with the essay as else- 
where printed. ` 

The Tract is u most timely one, and should bo 
widely circulated, especially among members of Leg- 
islatures, and in States where the Constitutions are 
undergoing revision. One gentleman has already 
ordered one hundred copies for this purpose. Liberal 
Leagues would do well thus to aid its circulation. 
Price of the Tract, —singly, 10 cents; package of ten, 
60 centa; of one hundred, $3.00, It can be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
Secretary F. R. A. 


—————— 
STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART. 


The following communication came to me, some 
time ago, from a young girl of the purest and most 
truthful nature, who had been brought up under 
Evangelical influences, and with whom I had never 
had any conversation on religious matters, I have 
more than once heard tlie same feeling stated before, 
but never with more touching simplicity and sweet- 
ness:— 

“I want to tell you something, and see what you 
think of it, and if I am very wicked. As long as I 
tried to think of Christ as I'd been taught to, it 
seemed to me there were two Gods, To be sure, I 
was told not to pray to him; but I never could get rid 
of that idea, and it troubled and puzzled me not a lit- 
tle. All at once it came to me, about a year sgor 
not from anything I had heard or read, for I didn't 
‘study up’ the matter at all, and I was surrounded by 
anything but ‘radical’ influences,—that Jesus was 
only aman, I can't tell you how relieved and happy 
I felt; it was like a revelation. And ever since I have 
felt so much nearer to God,—so much aurer of His 
Fatherly love! Was this a very unnatural thing? 
My friends would think so, but I can’t help it. I 
didn't try to be naughty." 

So strong is the influence of early training that 
even this innocent girl cannot quite lay aside the fear 
lest she be "naughty" In discovering that a human 
being ls a human being. As I one should say: "My 
teacher told me that two and two made five; but one 
day it flashed upon me that two and two made four, 
and ever since I have found my arithmetic very easy. 
Was this very unnatural?” How strangely we are 
taught to distrust the plain truth, as something dan- 
gerona! When shall we learn that, the purer the 
heart, the less it will shrink from the conclusions of 
the pure intellect? T, W. H. 


AN 


A great writer Jays it down as a maxim, that it is 
never worth while to explain. Make your statement 
as clearly as you can, and let it go. If It ls not under- 
stood, wait till it is. The drift of your doctrine is the 
best interpreter. The objection to explanations is, 
that they either convey a humiliating affront, or sim- 
ply a humiliating confession. They import elther 
that your hearer Is a dunce, or that you are a dunca 


EXPLANATION, 


yourself. On one side or the other, there must be æ. 
lack of brains. The advice ia, no doubt, in the 
maln, good. To explain is a weakness; there are- 
cases, however, in which the weakness may be par- 
donable. We hope the present may be considered 
one of them. 

The President of the Free Religions Association, In 
opening his address at the recent Convention, used 
this language, as quoted in Tax IxpEx: It will ba 
seen and acknowledged that we are not a clique of 
sentimentalista who mistake emotions for Ideas, and. 
feelings for facts; or a emall army of iconoclasts, men 
without faith themselves, who are bent on destroying. 
the faith of their neighbors,—& group of godless Ma- 
teriallsts,’ ‘disciples of Voltaire,’ ‘followers of Volney 
or Paine,’ who, destitute of religion themselves, are 
anxious that religion should be banished from socie- 
ty. This language gave great offence to the honest 
editor of the Investigator, who calls it denunclatlon. 
“As the followers of no other teachers are denounced 
by Mr, Frothingham, we presume he intended his 
pointed and offensive remarks for such as we are.” 
“Mr. Frothingham’s objurgatory words fell on us lke 
u wet blanket, and we are forced to exclaim, more in 
sorrow than in anger, as one did anciently, ‘And thou 
too, Brutus’ |" 

Now, in all modesty we would submit that the pre- 
sumption,” in this instance, should be on the other 
side. The speaker in question has certainly taken some 
considerable pains to declare that, in his opinion, the 
phrase “godless Materialists" was a vile phrase," 
inasmuch as all godless people were not Materialists, 
neither were all Materinlists godless people. Last 
winter he delivered a lecture on Feuerbach, which 
gave apparent satisfaction to the Investigator, and 
was certainly a sincere, if not a strong, defence of the 
most prominent philosophic atheist of th® genera- 
tion. Two yeara before, be delivered a lecture on the 
“Beliefs of the Unbellevers,“ which, whatever its de- 
fects, has never been charged with acornful deprecia- 
tion of men like Voltaire, Volney, Diderot, or Paine. 
This lecture the Investigator praised and recommend- 
ed to its readers with remarkable cordiality. All this 
surely affords ground for a presumption that Mr. 
Frothingham did not mean to denounce the lesders 
of opinion whose good fame the Investigator is no 
anxious to defend. 


Perhaps the editor suspects the President of cow- 
ardice, surmises that he kept his bold opinions for 
Boston, but judged it Inexpedient to air them in New 
York. Such a suspicion might be pardonable, If he 
were not known In New York as an “infidel” preach- 
er of "pronounced" views,—if his opinions had not 
been repeated many times in public discourses which 
have been printed,—if that very lecture on the Be- 
liefs of the Unbelievers" had not been published in 
New York,—or If the attitude he assumed at the re- 
zent Convention had been in other respects that of & 
trimmer. 

Having said so much, to put the Investigator in the 
position of one who has not pushed hia investigations aa 
far ae he might, or exercised hia ugual perspicacity of 
reasoning, we will mortify him still more—in the spirit 
of love more in sorrow than In anger"—by explain- 
ing the mystery before which he stands bewildered. 
If he will read attentively the report in Tae INDEX, 
which was copled from the Tribune, which printed 
from the author's own manuscript, he will see that the 
expressiona, *'Materiallsta," “disciples of Voltaire,“ 
"followers of Volney and Paine," are printed be- 
tween inverted commas,—a practice [n frequent use 
with writers who wish to express, not thelr own opin- 
‘Yon, but that of an adyeraary, or a dissentient. Bear- 
ing in mind the popular misjudgment of the Associa- 
tion he represented, bethinking himself alao of the 
Identification of it in the public mind with certain 
monsters, sa they are commonly regarded, named 
Voltaire, Paine, Volney,—he meant to say: “We are 
not such people as you suppose those tobe, We are 
not what you call godless Materialists; we are not 
what you fancy the disciples of Voltaire to be, or the 
followers of Paine; we are not people without faith, 
who are resolute to destroy the faith of their neigh- 
bors—as you imagine that such people are.“ The 
speaker—whose unskílfulness In the use of language 
the Investigator appreciates, and kindly forgives— 
was thinking of the way in which stupid and malig- 
nant critics are predisposed to recelye him and his 
companions, and was deprecating any such false judg- 
ment, His polnt was—let me try to make It intelli- 
gible under yet another form of statement—that he 
and his friends were not what they (the hearers) pre- 
judged the infidels to be—that is, were not Infidels, 
after the sort-their terror depicted. It was not hte 

(the President’s) opinion that was in question, but 
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theirs (the cavillers). By an ingenious, but per- 
hapa over-subtle, device of rhetoric, the President 
apoke outside of his own mind, as it were, and cannot, 
therefore, be held sccountable for the literal scope of 
his speech. It seems, as the Investigator says, to 
have been "unfortunate?! but it is, at legat, explica- 
ble, without compromise either of his courage, bis 
sincerity, or his sanity of mind, 

The suspicious habit that sectarianism has begot- 
ten in all of us is probably answerable for misunder- 
standings of this kind. The holders of opinions are 
all in arms against one another, They live In hostile 
camps, in a state of perpetual distrust. To do justice 
to other beliefs than our own is seldom thought of, 
seldomer studied; to do injustice seems to be a delib- 
erate rule, Until & new lesson can be learned; until 
leaders and exponents of opinion can make up their 
minds to take each other at the beat, instead of at the 
worst,—there will never be any approach to truth. To 
wish to understand is u first requisite In all investiga- 
tion. 

Such misconceptions as we have beén dealing with 
demoustrate the importance of the work the Free Re- 
ligious Association has undertaken, at the same time 
that they make its difficulties appear almost insur- 
mountable, If the “outcasts” tear one auother to 
pieces by calumny and suspicion, how shall united 
effort against intolerance be possible? 0. D, F, 


2 iterary Aolices. 


PavurnEMEnr. Par Victor Cherbuliez: Paris: Librai- 
rie de L. Hachette & Cie. 1865. 


Led thereto by a notice in the North American of 
Cherbuliez's last work, Meta JJoldenis, we have late- 
ly been reading the one whose title we give above. 
In purity and vigor of style we were led to ex 
much, ang have not been disappointed. The style is 
a model, even to Frenchmen, who seem born to write 
well as the birds to fly. The author has a way of 
condensing his thoughts into happy sentences, which 
stick in your memory, whether you will or no. In 
this respect, he much resembles George Eliot, from 
"whose works it has been possible to glean quite a vol- 
ume of proverbial philosophy. The story itself is 
very meagre, quite devold of plot, and with hardly 
— in the way of Incident to furnish a story for 
a weekly sani But the characters aré so drawn 
aa to stand out vividly, and give to the slender story 
all the interest of a well-acted play. 

The book is a series of letters written by the hero 
of the story to his friend Felix. This hero, Marcel 
Roger, a man of thirty, with ample fortune and abun- 
dant leisure, meets, at a summer resort, in the Jura 
mountains, a young lady of Geneva, Paule Méré, who 
forms one of a party of Scotch people who are spend- 
ing be summer there. 

aule Méré, the heroine, possesses great beauty, 
coupled with great talent as an artist, great vivacity 
of mind, and every charm of manner. Our hero, of 
course, falls speedily and desperately in love with 
her. Ins few weeks, just as the party to which she 
belongs are going away, he declares his love, and 
they are engaged. As they part, she telle him that, 
when he returns to Geneva, where his mother 
lives, he will very probsbly hear evil reports con- 
cerning her, and that before they meet again he 
may be sorry for what he has done. Sbe assures 
him, however, that she is worthy of him, and that 
*he wil, in due time, explain all. On going to 
visit his mother, a strict Calvinist, with bitter preju- 
dices and a * tongue, he hears Mdlle. Méré, 
purely enough, spoken of ns a person of loose charac- 
ter, and held up as a warning to the young, by the 
gossips of ade rare tea-parties. On inquiry, he 
can find no proof of these accusations, excepting that 
Maile. Méré had been guilty of the imprudence of 
making excursions into the fields sketching without a 
chaperone, had broken with her step-mother and 
rand-parents, with whom she was living, and had 
en adopted into the Scotch family, with whom she 
was then travelling. Of this Scotch famfly no evil 
was known, except that they were rationalists. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the mental 
conflicts of M. Roger produced by this discovery. He 
does not doubt Paule, but he cannot forget what he 
has heard. When he sees her, he believes her to be 
an angel; when he listens to his mother, and the knot 
“of gossips who visit at her house, he knows not what 
to think. The engagement is broken, and is renewed, 
Again it is broken, and under circumstances which 
purs to Paule that Roger wil) never fully trust her. 

be gives him up forever, and with her Scotch guar- 
dians leaves the country. M. Roger discovers his 
error, is in an agony of remorse, tries to find her, and 
fails, At last he discovers the party in Venice. But 
Paule, though loving him deeply, will not again ac- 
cept him. She falls into an iliness supposed to be 
mortal. Roger, on his part, lapses into a state of 
mind verging on insanity—and the book ends, leaving 
the reader in a state of vexation with all parties. 

Ana a story, the book, although abounding in good 
things, does not satisfy, and would not reward the 
labor of translation. 

As a good specimen of the author's style, we sub- 
ion a passage which occurs in a dialogue between 

ger and his mother, 


She is dissuading him fi 
.and proceeda aunt nenn 


Once upon a time do you hear me?—once upon 


there was in Brittany a little genie, called 
Gwyn. He was the king of the fairies, legitimate 
sovereign of the enchanted world. 
three feet in height, his beauty waa marvellous, 
From his neck hung a horn of ivory, and, when he 
sounded it, a man of the gravest humor could not 
keep himself from singing and dancing. One day, 
Gwyn asked s & hermit, named Kollenn, to dine 
with him. Grave imprudence! but who knows every- 
thing? The good hermit distrusted the genie. ‘Per- 
haps he is a devil, thought he. At all events, by 
way of precaution, he took with him a flagon of holy 
water,and made his way to the fairy palace. The 
king of the genies was seated upon a throne of gold, 
Around him hovered a thousand charming appari- 
tions, sylphs, fairies, all the win troop of enchant- 
ed dreams, Kollenn thought himself in Paradise. 
‘Seat thyself at this table, said the king; ‘thou hast 
only to wish, and the vases of gold, and cups of dia- 
mond, which thou seest before thee empty, will be 
filled with ambrosia and nectar.’ 

* ALI! said the sage, ‘I am not the dupe of thy 
enchantinenta; I sce only some dry leaves.“ And tak- 
ing his flagon of holy water, he poured it u the 

le, which instantly disappeared, along with the 
vases, the cups, the palace, and the king. Adieu 
sprites! Nothing remained but a handful of dry 
leaves. Do you understand, Marcel?“ 

“None too well,“ I answered. : 

"How slow is your wit! The king of the fairies, 
the cunning enchanter, the consummate musician 
who makes all hearts join the dance, Gwyn, in a 
word, is Love. 

“The cups of diamond, the fairies, all are his en- 
chantments, Dut, unha ly, near T his pus 
dwells an old sage of crabbed humor. hey call him, 
I believe, Good Sense. But, you say, we need not 
ask him to dinner. Alas! he has a brazen face, One 
day he will invite himself, and then beware lis 
holy water!' Marcel, believe me, it is best to invite 
him before marriage, for it is very grievous to believe 
in vases of gold, and then see oneself condemed forev- 
er to dry leaves.“ Ip. 203 seq.] R. M, 


a time, 


Ir Is THE BOUNDEN duty of every individual to 
serve his or her country and age in some way or other. 
Miss Borg and I think that we cannot do better ser- 
vice, at least for the time being, than to give those 
bent ne reading novels good novels to read, and to 
incite in those who denounce and depreciate novela a 
respect for what, aftes all, is the most effective form 
of literature, A novel is elastic and expansive 
enough to contain’ everything—the concentrated de- 
ductions of essays, the filtered value of sermons, the 
cogency and force of a myriad arguments, and the 
froth and foam of a sparkling and palatable draught. 
It is a portable dramatic entertainment, which one 
may enjoy in solitude and ponder over. It shows ns 
more than we should ever see of ourselves, and 
teaches us what we would never learn in any other 
way. To be a good novelist requires the greatest 
diversity of power, the broadest scope of intellect, the 
most perfect pliancy of mind and faculties, When 
8 comes the work of persons of radical 
thought, enlightened views and correct ideas of how 
things should be, society wil! have ita most efficient 
agent of reform, in fact the only one, with the excep- 
tion of the stage, that it will accept; for lectures, ser- 
mons, and philosophical essays are all rejected be- 
cause unattractive to the mass of people. Scolding, 
advice, or even reasoning, will nat do; the world must 
have illustration; if it cuu be made to see that wrong 
is ugly and repulsive, it will shun it; if it can be 
ahown that certain habits, opinions, modes of life have 
a belittling effect, it will try not to be dwarfed in the 
same way. 

All Swedish literature is moral and elevated in its 
tone, and filled with ideal conceptions of character and 
human destiny, while the two authors that we have 
singled out —Madame Schwartz and Professor Z. Tope- 
lius, —write with a conscious purpose, a determination, 
not to display their talent, or procure fame, but to help 
mankind onward at least one 1 by holding before its 
eyes a bright and beautiful ideal. They are both sin- 
cere, both sound in their principles, and both endowed 
with more than ordinary genius and power. Both 
have made a mark in every country in which their 
works have been introduced, a mark which genius of 
itaelf fails to make, unless joined with strength of 
character and a worthy aim, 

It has been our privilege to introduce the novels of 
Schwartz and Topelius In the United States, a privi- 
lege for which we have paid the inevitable price of 
hardship and suffering which is exacted from all who 
engage in any new work. What we have undergone 
the public will never know, for the public has second- 
ed our efforts and always given us the good hand of 
pe die g ad But that we have conquered all obstacles, 
and not been dismayed or frustrated in our efforts, 
may be inferred from the fact of our resuming the 
publication of our Swedish translations under new 
and favorable auspices, As can be seen from the 
advertisements, the Schwartz enterprise is transferred 
to Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, who have just 
brought out the seventh novel of the series, The Son 
of the Organ-Grinder. With it they also publish 
Northern. Lights, a Swedish and Finnish juvenile, 
composed of the finest selections in the language, 
"Topelius, besides being a poet and historic novelist, 
has no equal ns a writer for children, Our next work 
will be his historic romances entitled The Surgeon's 
Stories. MARIE A. BROWN, 


À FARMER lost a gimlet in the woods near Monti- 
cello, Minnesota, three years ago, and the other da 
cut dowi an iron-wood tree, fast in the forks of whic 
he found—not a gimlet, but a three-quarter inch 
auger! He is sorry he didn't wait a year or two 
longer, as a two-inch auger was just what he wanted. 


Though not 


J 
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N. B.— 
errors. The utmost care will Lr re 
N^ Bo Articles for Uia dope t Gt, * 
on ana slde of the sheet, ^. be SHORT osd 
N., H.—Ilegiby 


z written articles stand a very poor ch : P 
N. B,—No reaponsibil: 
woripa. ity will be assumed or unused mary, 


e .. 
A LETTEH BY A VETERAN HEFORNNER, 
Lotrsnurog, Va. i 
Rev. P. Bex: „ „Oetober 30, 1873, 
ear Sir,—I cannot tell you how ches 
timely your kind and generous contribution i — 
by r. Phillips. It came In our yesterday's maj 

€ owe you our best thanks. We are in the height 
of an Intensely exciting political canvass, in which the 
hopes of our poor colored people are deeply involved: 
and thongh they are wonderfully loyal to the Repub 
lican party, they cannot escape the tricks of dems. 
gogues wholly destitute of all love of republican 
ciples, yet anxious to use the colored vote for their 
own elevation to office. To bafe these desi and 
save the self-reapect of our colored men, Mise Pru 
and I have walked miles and miles—half a score a 
day—under “October sun" (the poor little org 
are too slow to drive), and spent hours and honrs—de 
voted oceans of talk to reason of their interest and 
hest welfare. All this “bother” instead of direct ae 
saults on the rebel enemy! Your cheering thought 
to nid and comfort us arrived in that darkest bour 
fore dawn; for the next six hours of sore trial to our 
patience and faith brought us signs of victory at the 

olls, November 4, That is, we shall, while defeated 

n the vote, p keep an advanced position in the line 
of our march. So we especially rejoiced in Mr. Phil- 
lips’ beautiful letter and your sympathy. 

What an interesting and curious scene election day 
here presents! our one hundred and two Lottaburgh 
colored voters out to a man, usually in groups just at 
or after sunrise, to save the day's work and to aroid 
rebel influence, stopping at our school-house for their 
ballots; or later in the day—an affecting spectacl— 
our octogenarian, honest Isaac Kelley, is bro 
on n dart. It pauses at the school-house door for his 
cup of coffee, and he receives in his aged hand the 
precious ticket that has so exalted his manhood, 


“Up! patched knee and ragged coat! 
A man's a man to-day!" 


(To quote from Whittier.) Lume “Uncle Willian 
Medley," too, never fails us; the only time of the 
year he ever hobbles down is election day, We blew 
the stars and stripes, and float them over the school- 
house in token of this benignant justice to the hum- 
blest man, while we fee] the keen satire of our own 
disfranchisement, Our example—the fact that we 
are present with a controlling political influence—il- 
Justrates the supreme amri (to these colored and 
poor white men who can't read and write)'of denying 
to us the vote. These occasions give us opportunity 
for many a woman's rights lecture! i 
Our school keeps the year round, election day and 
all, as we have a lady assistant teacher always with 
us; some one from the North, able and willing, like 
ourselves, to give her services. We none of us haves 
salary, and, connected with no organization or caste 
school system, “like Hampton is,” we are free to plant 
every libera] idea as fast as we can, I wish you could 
hear our scholars recite from Charles Sumner's Civil 
Righte speeches, and Wendell Phillips’ Womans 
Rights speeches, and old John Brown's glorious testi- 
monies, as they do on all our holidays—Christmas, 
Emancipation Day, January Ist, 10th of April, Deco 
ration Day. 4th of n ugust Ist, Thank He J 
and December 2d, John Brown's Day. Then all thelr 
arents, “uncles,” and “aunts,” and “kin,” assemble 
n the school-house, Aud we think “truth flies into 
a heap of people's minds,” as a colored boy sald to 
me, Such ‘mighty’ singing of patriotic songs,— 


“Mine Li have seen the coming of the glory of the 
Lord—" 


as to arrest the passers-by in a wondering stop! The 
closing exercise is always a distributing of garments 
to each one present. This Insures a full attendance. 
We are very happy in our hard work here, and believe 
it is i for time and eternity. We should be ve 
much pleased to receive n visit from you, and May 
a delightful month in this climate. During aie 
ter our boats stop, and we are quite — d 
Putnam joins me in very warm and gratef " 
to you. Sankte HoLLEY. 


— — — 
THE ATONEMENT DOGMA. 


DITOR INDEX :— ‘ 
: As I am one of those whose subscription awed = 

rior to September 1, and am according) entit 
an extension of time, I have a i Lt 
ever it ia necessary, increase the pr > 
size of Tur Tx as shall seem best, but Keep it 
alive ossible. 

1 5 Tomé things In Tite IxDEx I do not iere 
and some things that 1 think of ty uon Abende 
tance are scarcely noticed. To my mind, pri 
of the Atonement is the biggest lion in the dhe 

rogress that we have to encounter. , Bes d justice, 
ing the intellect to a prope sense of right 2 rd 
it gives the wrong-doer & chance to du Devi, 
science by charging it to the promipting iis When 
and getting Christ to take the responsin ansible 
men are taught that they are person As all the 
for their acts, both here aud herealter, M laring al- 
persistency that the clergy now jen M gi 1 
surdity, the au m P vi 
When we cease to muddie the brains of children 
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« such gross violation of the principles of right and 
wrong, we may reasonably hope for the dawn of a 
brighter day. Solong as men are taught to believe 
that they can, by prayer, by confession, or in any way, 
escape the consequences of their acts, 30 long will the 
icon be filled ep ad arie And scoundrels, 

s outrageous ne, so persistently enforce 
has so debauclied the public mind that it ee no and 
propriety or injustice In doubly taxing the poor man's 
mortgaged cottage, while the towering church, with 
its stalned windows and gilded spire, is proudly ex- 
empt, 

It seerns to me that this dogma is the first and chief 
obstruction in the path of civilization and reform, 
from the fact that, though glaringly false, it is so gen- 
erally accepted. 

More than three score years ago, I had my head 
filled with the abominable stuff, in its rankest and 
most repulsive form. It seemed to me that the Crea- 
tor of the universe was an unrelenting Blue Beard, 
delighting in the agony of his victims, (I now be- 
lieve the Creating Forces are as active as ever they 
were.) My creed— Those who do the least to regret 
here will have the least to regret hereafter. It will be 
very gratifying to me, and I doubt not to many others, 
to have some one of the able writers for Tum INDEX 
give the atonement question a little wholesome dis- 

ne. 
hope you have but few subscribers who are un- 
willing to make the small sacrifice you ask, in order 
to recover the ground lost by the unfortunate **troub- 
5 Henny SEVERANCE, 
DUNKIRK, N. Y., October 5, 1873. 


[There can be no doubt of the immoral tendency of 
the Atonement doctrine, for it destroys the protective 
bellef that all wrong-doing is followed by natural and 
inevitable retribusion. If humanity did not so often 
take the bit in its teeth, and refuse the guidance of 
the theological rein, it would not so often escape, by a 
fortunate inconsistency, the logical result of professed 
opinions. The Atonement doctrine, however, is 
merely part of a complex system of superstition 
which it is easier to get rid of ns a whole than to 
abolish piecemeal, This work Tue INDEX is doing 
according to the best of its ability.—En.] 


— Z⁊᷑̃ —ʃm⅛: 
WISSIONARTES SELLING EACH OTHER, 


[Translated for TuE Ixpxx from tho Cartenluube, for 1873, 
page 633.) 

We have received from the Cape of Good Hope the 

following communication from a countryman of ours 


living there :— 
CAPETOWN, 8 August, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Gartenlauhe :— 

There are to be found in Germany, unfortunately, 
many persons who for want of exact information 
know of no better use to make of their money than 
to give it to Boards of Missions. Shillings and pen- 
nies wander off into the world, to convert the heathen, 
while destitution at home is forgotten. ‘The folly of 
this practice is nowhere better to be seen than at 
Natal, where I have been living for a couple of years, 
not farfrom here. The Zulu Caffir, while he remains 
nnconverted, possesses all the virtues which we often 
find wanting in white persons. He ie downright hon- 
est, truth-loving, strictly moral, although he is naked, 
very proud of hia dignity as Zulu, and of his sense of 
honor, So he is peaceable and of a childlike cheer- 
fulness, and a naked Caftir can be trusted absolutely. 

As soon as he is clothed, that is to say, Christian- 
ized (for his conversion does not go beyond his ap- 
parel), he generally loses al! good qualities, and takes 
to the opposite ones. This is very well understood 
by the popia of Natal; and, accordingly, those who 
are of the better sort, and who, according to conven- 
tional rale, are expected to help along the missionary 
work, are yery careful how they take a Christianized 
Caffir into tlieir service, and they uniformly prefer 
the so-called raw“ ones. 

I am aware that the Gartenlaube does all it can for 
the true interior mission work, which consists in the 
spread of truth and light; and I would have commit- 
nleated to you long ago something concerning the 
subject matter of thls letter, if I had not desired to 
send you striking proofs, Without them, thi the 
most worthy of credit will fail to be believed at home, 
and will be generally rejected by very many persons. 

Itake the liberty now to send you a Natal paper, 
the Natal Mercury, of 24 July, in which I would call 
pur attention specially to the accompanying extract 

m Bishop Colenso's speech. J need not add any- 
thing concerning him. His reputation stands very 
high, not only in South Africa, but also in Europe; 
and, beyond all doubt, he ia to be reckoned among the 
most judicious and enlightened of those who belong 
to the English Churcli. Í would add In all justice to 
the missionaries, that they bave certainly done them- 
selves great credit everywhere by thelr philological 
labors. Yet this is not the only purpose for which 
they collect money-and are sent abroad. 

Ihope thia short contribution will be welcome to 
your journal, Respectfully, W. 8. 


Tus extract from the speech of Bishop Colenso is 
as follows: 
All these missions operate but upon the outskirts 
our native population. We must tranafer our 
schools into the midst of the tribes, under the eye of 
the chiefs, and place them under the protection of the 
leading chief. The instruction should extend not 
only to ordinary learning, but principally to industrial 
arts, I fear that, if we give too much preference to 
e education of the head, and neglect that of the 
hand, we shall meet with great difficulties in provid- 
ing for their support. For illustration, I will give 


Nae a short history of what took place In the neigh- 
ring region of Zanzibar, which not long since took 
an active part in carrying on the slave trade, 

There is there an Educational Institution under 
the care of the Church of England, where the youn 
students, with much tiresome labor and urging, are a 
vanced to the limit of thelr M . Five of them, 
who were thought to have sufficient Instruction 
to spread among thelr benighted brethren the light 
which they themselves had received, were brought 
over to the Mainland, to act there as missionaries. 
After some time elapsed, it wag found, to the great 
alarm of the mission, that the five young men had 
been sold into slavery; and, on further Inquiry, it 
turned out that the missionary education had pro- 
duced such glorious fruit, that the two older cate- 
chista had sold their younger colleagues. [Great 
laughter. 

“Now, I believe that our schools here ought to be 
duch as to lead our natives to be industrious and hon- 
est, to tell the truth, to treat one another with kind- 
ness and cordiality, to obey the laws, and have re- 
spect for the government; and when we have reached 
these results, I believe we have done more than 
would have been done by inculcating in them the 
first rudiments of Christianity, For people of such a 
character are in truth not far from the kingdom of 
God—nearer, perhaps, than those who, by their clam- 
or and violence, disturbed the quiet of our town." 
(This refers to disturbances raised by the pious fre- 
quenters of a chapel, in the streets adjoining. ) 

————— à 0 — 


"MS INTEREST-TAKING UNJUST 1 


Mr. Annor:— 

A brief word ín: reference to your article on the 
above subject in Tue INDEX for October 9. 

It is because labor Is the creator of wealth, that cap- 
ital should not bear interest, It is also because labor 
is entitled to all the wealth it creates, that interest 
upon money Is extortion. Furthermore, it is because 
money is not wealth nor a value, bnt simply its repre- 
sentative, that it should not be classified with it, nor 
be made to bear an analogy with transactions applica- 
ble to wealth, 

Granting that “the value of the use of money is 
based on the fact that, when prudently used, it will 
bear a profit to somebody," it does not touch the 
question at issue. The question is—ought there to be 
such a fact? Neither has it anything to do with in- 
dividuals, either borrower or lender, but solely with 
labor and capital. And nere is the significance of the 
analogy between our system of finance and the slave 
system. Labor, that is, the slave, earna the wealth; 
and capital, that is, the master, takes it. "Provided 
the master justly owned the slave” might be made to 
read “provided money ia rightly held by the capital- 
lat," cause “the claim of the" capitalist is un- 
just to start with, therefore Interest is unjust. If 
the claim is just, interest is also just.“ 

As to “risks” being associated with interest, the 
alave-master also had *risks;" but we have only to 
say in passing that they are only one of the many at- 
tendant evils interest-taking ineurs, of which tbe pres- 
ent panic is the result, 

You adduce a barrel of flour as on & par with ita 
representative value in dollars, and then call the sel!- 
ing of the one and the loaning of the other a ‘quid 
pro quo." I cannot see how a “non tali pro tali? 
can ever become a "quid pro quo," unless you assume 
the current practice to justify the very thing in dis- 

ute. If the loan of a barrel of flour should not draw 
interest, why should its representative value in dol- 
lars? Neither In your association of dollars with val- 
ues, in the case of the livery tenm, ean I see that you 
affect Mr. Heberling's position. He said the loan of 
do:lars was not analogous with the loan of horses, be- 
cause horses were real wealth, while dollars were but, 
representatives of that wealth; alao that their claim 
for "reasonable" hire differed in that horses were 
consumers, while money was not, To this you reply 
that stable-keepers not only charge for the use of 
horses, but they charge “more.” But what has this 
to do with their charging less, unlesa it be to cite an- 
other instance from the real practice In question as 
unréasonable and unjust? 

You quote: ‘Wages, rents, and profits are the 
three sources of all revenue by which men pay for 
their living; one is as legitimate as the other,” We 
should prefer to say that wages, rents, and profits are 
three forms by which wealth is at present distributed ; 
that the one as legitimate as the other; but that 
they are all illegitimate. As for wages,—the specu- 
lation by capital in men's time is not far removed 
from the speculation by 1 25 in the men them- 
selves, It is what Parker Pillsbury would call the 
“high art of slavery," In its place we would substi- 
tute co-operation. As for rents, whether money, 
horses, or houses, we would say & fair remuneration 
for what had been used or what was not returned as 
found, As for profits, instead of cost, we would 
sweep them away altogether, as containing the essence 
of financial corruption—from Bridget bartering at the 
country store up to the officers of government en- 

j^ the Crédit Mobilier, From that species of 
profit called intereat springs, directly or indirectly, all 
the discord between labor and capital. There Is no 
good reason why the government should not,—in- 
stead of creating u vast untazable interest-bearing 
debt,—loan money to the farmer and the mechanic 
upon collateral security without interest. 

It is because of interest that every reformatory iden 
has to be driven through the sluggish brain of unre- 

uited toil, and depend for its resources upon the tight 

st of capital It is because of interest that the 
bread-and-butter question stares men in the face so 
strongly that they nre turned from their ideal. It is 
because of interest that à thousand dollars at. present 
can earn more than a common laborer. It is because 
of interest that brains can only acquire à competence, 


————— — 


while mediocrity with money can lay up riches. It le 
because of interest that it is so hard to earn a living 
and so easy to make money. It is because of interest 
and capltal's assumed prerogatives that Vanderbilt 
towers out of the Five Points with one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, whereas no man in the days of the Revo- 
lution could acquire one million. It is because of 
interest on money that four-fifths of the property in 
Massachusetta is owned hy one-fifth of its citizens. 
It is because of Interest that it takes three bushels of 
corn to bring one from Kansas to Boston. It ls be- 
cause of interest that the same corn can be eaten 
cheaper in Boston than in Kansas City, and 75 — 
still In London than in Boston. The cost of living 
everywhere is proportionate to the rates of interest. 

But some one asks: Why do you take Interest, if 
interest is wrong?" Because it is my share of the- 
tax upon my !ndustry. Since the aggregate produc 
tion and consumption of the country supports the ag- 
g egate capital of the country, every man pays inter- 
est, The question, then, is, shall he not recover 
what bas thus been unjustly taken? But whatif his 
income í greater than the added tax upon his living, 
as in the case of Vanderbilt's and Stewarta? Why, 
it should be divided among those who have no repre- 
sentation in the country's capital, which their labor, 
unrequited, goes to e 

Yours for the abolishment of unjust usages, and 
thus the better education of the people, for religion 
cannot be wholly free unlese the land it stands upon, 
the merchandise it traffics in, and the circulating 
medium, be also free, 

CuanLEs THOMAS FOWLER. 
NoORTHBRIDGE, Masa., Oct. 30, 1873. 


[Mr. Fowler is logical, so fur as he ls driven to deny 
that "money ia rightly held by the capitalists.” To 
deny the right of interest-taking involves the denlal af 
the right of property-owning; just as to deny the right 
of a tree to bear fruit is to deny its right to live at all. 
Wherever capital exists, it cannot help bearing inter- 
est in some form or other, however disguised. Hence 
the protest sgainst interest is a protest against alb 
property whatever. Would the condition of the 
laborer be improved by the destruction of all property ? 
Just as noon as the laborer acquires property, he be- 
gins to receive its interest in some shape, and becomes 
a "capitalist" Our anti-interest friends do not see 
whither their own logic isleadingthem, They would 
extinguish all property, even as held by the commu- 
nity; for all property necessarily beara interest im 
some form, and the community would have no more 
right to receive it than individuals, To abolish inter- 
est ia to abolish capital ; to abolish capital is to reduce 
all men to one dead level of absolute poverty, Would 
that improve the laborer's condition ?—En. | 

— ͤ— — 


POETEY AND PROSE. 


Poetry by Rev. Dr. Bellows in the Liberal Chris- 
tian;— ' 

“The great toiling and hoping, loving and losing, 
dying and rising humanity about us has little in- 
terest in mere critical speculations and philosophical: 
séances, It wants a church, an instituted, public, and. 
orderly place, and ways aud means of educating its, 
religious faculties, and feeding its spiritual wants." 

Prose by Rev. G. J. Mingins, of the New York City 
Missions, us reported in the Boston Journal:— 

“He did not believe a sunay Sunday saw 200,000 
people in the house of God in New York, and that ie 
the condition of almost all New England, Either the- 
people don’t like the church or the church neglects - 
the people," “Itis said not two per cent. in London 
attend church, and he did not believe ten per cent of 
the hard-fisted, brawny-armed, laboring men ands 
women could be found In church of a Sabbath im 
New York." 


Tae NiwrH Census REPOnT of Massachusetts 
shows the . to be the largest of the 
Protestant sects In that State. They possess 500 of 
the 1,704 church edifices in Massachusetts, and pro- 
vide sittings for 260,314 persons. Next follow the 
Baptists, with 286 churches, and 139,095 sittings. 
The Methodists come third, with 207 churches, and 
117,325 sittings. The Unitarians rank fourth, with 
180 churches, and 98,306 sittings. The Protestant 
Episcopalians follow, with 106 churches, and 46,246 
sittings, and are closely pursued by the Universalísta, 
with 07 churches, and sittings for 35,077 persons. 
The Catholic Church ases 106 church edifices; 
and if the same method of computing members by the 
seat-room were followed, she would outrank the 
Methodists, for her churches contain 130,415 sittings. 
But everybody knows that in Massachusetts, as else- 
where, most of our churches, especially in the 1 
towns and cities, where most of them are situated, 
contain three or four different congregations every 
Sunday and holiday. The two dioceses of Boston 
and Springfield, into which the State is divided, In- 
clude some 375,000 Catholics, which makes them 

tly outstrip in polnt of numbers any one of the 
rotestant sects, and nearly equal the two largest of 
them combined,—Catholfc Review. 


“I FOUND IT very inconvenient and a great loss of 
time," said Chateaubriand, “to dine before seven 
o'clock. My wife wanted to dine at five o'clock, and 
insisted upon that hour. After many arguments and 
many heated discussions, we finally compromised 
upon six o'clock—an hour which was very luconve- 

ent to us both. This is what they call domestic. 
concession," 


I 
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Advertisements. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


On August 8, 1872, I contracted for the two 
best advertising Pages of THE IxpEx for the 
current year. 0 advertisements objec- 
tlonable to the editor to be taken." or 


terms ly to 
ASA K. BUTTS, 96 Dey St., New York. 


No Hinproper advertisements, no advertlse- 
menta of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudnlent or unjast to 
any one, will be hereafter admitted into Tax 
INDEX. All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to run thelr time. 
No cuta admitted. 

Tux IxDEX must not be held responsible 
for any n en advertisers. 


CIS E. ABBOT, Eduor. 
ToueDo O., June 21, 1873. eus 


THE INSIDE HISTORY 
OF THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
By Francia E. Abbot. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 
M pages, containing the full explanation of 
the recent "INDEX troubles," which was sub- 
mitted to the stockholders of the Index As- 
sociation at their Second Annual Meeting, 
June 7, 1873. Itis hoped that every one who 
has read the statements of the other side will 
1n fairness read this also. Price, post-paid, 
25 cents. Address the Author, No. I Tremont 
Place, Boston. 


————————— 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
Any address on tlie prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education,” is out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be filled at present. But 
it is Intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be furnished with it without extra charge as 
foon as reprinted. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL . NOTICE. 


one Report, in pamphiet form, of the “Annual 
ecting of the Free Religious Association ft 
E will be publiahert Sept, lat. T 
t contains full proceedings of the meeting, In- 
cluding Essays by Samuel Johnson. on bi 
DOM IN RELIGION," and by John Welna on "RE- 
L1010N IN FREEDOM,” Bpenchos by Q. B. Froth- 
ingham, W. C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 
W. Higglüson, B. Lougtellow, J. 8. Thomson, F. 


E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, aud the Ann 
" al Ba 
Boo Executive Committee, 2 
ce, 35 cents n copy; In packages of four 
or more, 25 cente each. Itcan be obtained by ad- 
Arden the undersigned at New Bedford, Mazs,, 
vr, in Boston, of A. Williams & Co., and at Lor- 


áng's WX. J. POTTER, See, F. R. A. 
— —— 
* 6G00D PHOTOGRAPHS 
. or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Including 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A, W. BTEVENS, 
Are now fo; sierra 
a be a trm E 


9n receipt of price, Bingle Photographs, 25 


centa exch; complete Set of 
graphs, 81.20, n 


Address, 


THE 
No. INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


To Friends of Free Thought, 


The able Serios of Articlas upon THE ORIGIN 
OF THE UNIVERSE, or Materialism and Super- 
maturallam, from the pon of H. W.” Harvard, 
Tiinols, and commenced in The Boston Invesii- 
galor, will be continued in TE TRUTH SEERER, 
& fearless, ont-spoken, elght-page Monthly, deyo- 
ted to Fras Thought, the difusion of Liberal Ben- 
timentes, anit the discussion of all questions par- 
taining to tho welfare of the Human Race. Pub- 
Wahed at Paria, Tiis., at tho low price of 50 canta a 
Year, nnd absolutely the "cheapestand sprightlieat 
vapor of the kind published in America," 

It is set anknown to many. and naedaald. WII 
not thoee of /iberal ovens give it “a helping hand" t 

An article on the Subject named will appear in 
tho number for November, and ba duly contín- 
"ed. Send for the paper. Addreas 

THE TRUTH SEEKER, Parle, Illa. 
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INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Yruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mu, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cion,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read 'TuuTES FOR TEE Trxrs, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost dvery word." New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debading char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, Is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure òf the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coplas $1.00. 


No. 6.—'"The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Prica 10 cents; 12 copies 
31.00. 


No. 7.—Compnulsory Kducation,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 8 
centa; 12 coples 50 centa. 


-| No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 


Frothingham, treata of a aubject that In- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.9,.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tar of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies f cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
wand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distrünze it, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copiea. 


No11,.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Homaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E, Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
81.00. 


No. 13. —On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W, Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
B conta; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derivn- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 

ore inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mess, 


Standard Liberal Works. 


For rale by A. K. BIS M Dry STREET, New 


EXETER HALL. A Theological Romance. 
One of the most exciting romances of the 
day." Price, paper, 60 cents; postage 4 
cents. Cloth, 80 cents; postage 1f centa. 

JEHOVAH UNVEILED; or, The Character 
of the Jewish Delty Delineated. A new 
and valuable book. ice 35 cents, 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGE; or, Miracies Ex- 
perse By Franklin D. Orcutt. Price 40 
centa. 


* SOMETHING NEW. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ON THE 


SAME BASIS AS FIRE INSURANCE. 
PAY FOR IT AS YOU GET IT. 


NO “NOTES,"“ DIVIDENDS, "RESERVES," 
OR OTHER DEVICES 


to collect more money than is ruat re- 
quired to secure all the benefits of Life In- 
surance, 

On this plan the National Life Insurance 
Co. of Chicago has actually patt the hetrs of 
deceased members $199,664, ät n cost to them 
of only €3,909.10, Had these persons been in- 
sured on the old high-rate plan, their helrs 
would have recelved only $95,746.12. 


INVESTIGATE, AND SAVE MONEY BY LYSUBING 
ON THIS PLAN, AND 
MAKE MONEY 


by securing an agency forit, Address, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


$20 SAVED: 

To moet the urgent demand of the times the 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
HAYE DETERMINED TO REDUCE PRICES, 


and will hereafter sel) th 
845, and other Wiel $F Machine for 


THE FLORENCE 
TM 
purchaser may n 


and 
PROVED and SIMPLES 


and Is far better than any other machine (s 


Tule now thecheapest. Agents 
FLOBENGE, Mass., Nov, 1, 1873, 


—— 
SACRED MUSIC BOOKS, 
THE STANDARD! 


Btill waves," nnd, trie to its 

well to the front of all booka for Choim (i 
ventions, and Singing Seliools. By I. O. Em. 
erson and H. R. Palmer. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOR: 


contalns 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes 
the century. Has no superior ae a talea 
of the most approved sacred music forChain 


and Congregstions, 600 " 
Price $150." Editori, 400 page, 


The River of Life! 


is attracting the notice of all Lea 

Singing in Sabbath Schools, bonne d ie 
fer superior arrangement of Bible subjects, 
its department of songa for little ehildren! 
its adaptation to the international 
and its general richness and freshness of mu- 
sicand words, Highly commended by all 


78 and B0 Van Buren St., Price 35 cents in boarde, 
Chicago This beautiful Sabbath School Song Bosk 
iy is sold at 830 per Hundred in boards; ja pe 
undre: paper, 
PROSPECTUS. 


The above books sent, i 
of retàil price, hs Dene aarahi 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 


BOSTON. 
Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
TIL Brond way, New Tork. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


This standard Family Magazine begins ite 
fourth volume with thas anuary number. Ite 
leading object is to teach the Sc1esce oF 
Lire, which includes all that relates tothe 
Art of Preserving and Reenvering Health, 
and promoting a higher physical and mental 
condition of a true manhooil, It will be the 
exponent of every means by which health 
may be preserved, strength of body and mind 
r lite prolonged, and n 
moved, 

How TO RETAIN HEALTA—It is better and 
cheaper to preserve health by obeying tbe 
LAWS OF LIFE, than to regain it when once 
lost. Learn to avold the CAUSES of diewe, 
which one can do by reading carefully Tat 
BoiENCE OF HEALTH for 1654. 

DISEASE AND ITS TREATMENT.—The true 
theory of disease nme N by - 

tent writers, an: 050| p 
I methods of treatment il be given on 
Hygienle Principles, 

Anale sha 15 Td, TR Bom. or 
HEALTH regularly, and learn the 
their diseases, and the methods prescribed 
for self-treatment and cure, where this u 

ossible, which, In a majority of cases, bare 

een and must continue to be successful. 

Doctors’ bills” can easily be saved in many 
families; enough to pay ‘or ten times 
subscription pi ice of TRE SctENCEOF HALTE 
every year, by simply following ite plain 

igs. To know how to treat any com 
plaint satisfactorily without calling in pbr 
is a great gain. 
B ro OMAN.—It is a lamentable 
fact that many women in this country in 
ill health. The wives and daughters of boe 
inesa men, professional men, and even 
farmers, are suffering In one way or 40 | 
and, strunge as it may seem, those who: “4 
be &trongest—those in the country—euft 
the most, This comes not à0 much from over- 
work, as from a violation of the mort sum 
Laws of Life and Health, which ui — 
1 measure have been avoided by fol — 
in the teachings of THE SCIENCE OT — 
ne, 
AE ud y to domete 9 8888 5 
nd needs o à 
sidering the * wants of eases, 
inuteness how to h 
rt oung, that they may 


Woodhull & Clafiin's Weekly. 
a upon the principles of a Free Presa) 

It advocates a new government In which 
the people will be their own legislators, and 
the officials the executors of their will, 

It advocates, as parts of the new govern- 
ment— . 

1. A new political system in which all per- 
sons of adult age will participate. 

2. A new land system in which every indi- 
vidual will be entitied to the free use of a 
proper proportion of the land, 

3. A new industrial system in which each 
individual will remain possessed of all bis or 
her productions, 

4. A new commercial system in which 
“cost,” instead of “demand and supply," 
will determine the price of everything, and 
abolish the system of profit-making. 

5. A new financial system in which the gov- 
ernment will be the source, custodian, and 
transmitter, of all money, and in which usury 
will bave no place. 

6, A new sexual system in which mutual 
consent, entirely free from money or any in- 
ducement other than love, shall be the gov- 
eming law, individuals being left to make 
their own regulations; and In which soclety, 
when the individual shall fall, shall be re- 
spousib)e for the proper rearing of children, 

7. A new educational system in which av- 
ery child born shall have the same advan- 
tages of physical, industrial, mental, and 
moral culture, and thus be equally prepared 
at maturity to enter upon active, responsible, 
and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various 
parts of a new social order, in which all the 
human rights of the índividaal wil] be asso- 
ciated to form the harmonious organization 
of the peoplés into the grand human family, 
of which avery person in the world will bea 
momber, 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastic 
shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation. al 
3. We demand that tho empi nt of chaplains in Con- 
H onda mio ‘and all other “institutions supported tod be 
Publi noy, nail be dlscontin ? by 


X We demand that all 
tarian educational and c! 


ubilo a riati fi 

table spe shalloease. - 
services tained 

edu government shall be a especial 


B. We demand that the ap 
br United States or by the 
al] religious festiv: 


intment, by the President of 
vernors of the various States, 
and fasts shall wholly cease. 


judicial oath in the courts and 


alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 


We demand — all laws directly or indi doe 
ing aho observance of Sunday us xu» or, tni SETA Y 


&. We Masad à that all laws loons to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abroga: and that all laws 
shall be conformed of natural morality, 


the requirements 
Y rights, and impartial Liberty. 


A ne 
on im and tbe ts of 
d, Dy the fen least 2 of the ied iens ot in oL of 
on; and 


tna of the United Bates 
administra! 


perpetuity be — libe — of free paolo 
schools, &n n ty of the entire land ; 

TnEEREFOAE, We, the . eie ir hereby zasociate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AQEEEMENT. 


AAT. |.—The name of this Association shall be THE LIB- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 
2 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
ractical compliance with tha “Demands of Liberal- 
im" ughout the country, and Macy ts 
gate, as soon as five hundred such Leagan shall 
have been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
toa Rasional Convention of Liberal es,to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the Uherals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

AAT, 3.—The means emplo' yee tn in Pork tor these objects 
shall be jar local meetin ree discussions, lectures, 
addresses, Souventions, the p itor a and the press in gen- 
wah sa ni all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right, 

MIU 4,—Such measures shall be ahopted for raising funds 

the League as shali be prescribed the By-Laws bya 
— da vote of the members. 

ART. 5.—Any person may become a member of v 

by i e is or her name to these Articles of 


p 6.—The Officers of the 
* Vice Presiden 
tive Committes 


us. e shall bea 9 
t, a Secretary; a Treasurer, an ecu- 
tee of three members; and thelr Gatien shall be 
mmonl pertaining to these officea, The President 
id Secretary 8 shall be ex-oficlo delegates to the 3 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called togethe: 
—These Articles of Agreement may be cain 
bya thre Pp m foarte vota of tbe members "e at — 
DN Le due notice of the 
monta shall been sent to every mem: at AL two 
weeks provious to such meeting. 


Bo far as Tam concerned, the above ls the platform of 
TmsaIxpxr, I belleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ples wherever half » dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
ean be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make TRE INDEX 
a means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
activa co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Leves in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of thelr Presidents and Secre- 
taries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows. Lf freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, jet their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


Ace nil RANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor 
F : 
Boerox, Sept. 1, 1873. ; v^ 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 

Br. Loum, Mo.— 

I. T Grille. ee eee, P, A. Lofgreen, 

own s J. S. Rogers, President; J. P. Titoomb, 
JEFFERSON, OR10.—W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Baw Jost, CAL.—A. J. Bpencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, IowA.—J. Beedy, President; E. 8. Beckley, Becro- 
M ———— i J. L. Bristol, President; E. G. Blaisdell, 
M te — Nxs.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
5 KAx.—9. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


DETROIT, W. R. Hill, President; A. T, Garretson, 
IREEDSVILLE, MICH.— A, G, Eastman, President; F. R. 
o now ite Sa 
— hoB 


^ Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 8. 


Woman BurrEAGE Political Clubs are being formed 
throughout the State of Massachusetts, 

THERE ARE 8OME three hundred and fifty churchea in 
New York City, valued at something over forty-elx mill- 
ions of dollars, —all exempt from taxation, of course. 

Heyay Jamzs, Esq, will read an essay en Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, at the next meeting of the Second Rad- 
feal Club, at No. 3 Tremont Place, Monday evening, 
Dec, 8, 

Tux Bosrow Journal says that Hon. Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, the new Canadian Premier, began life a4 à stono- 
mason.” Did he, indeed? He must haya been an uncom- 
mon baby! 

"Tug Kino of Ashantee is allowed to have 5,888 
wives, but not to exceed that number,“ says an exchange, 
Well, there must be a limit somewhere; and in this case 
it might just as well come on the three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-third as anywhere else. 

ComwELimvs VawpERBILT and Daniel Drew would ap- 
pear to be on their ‘Jast legs," financially. Well, let 
them stagger. They have made many hoflester men tot- 
ter under grievous burdens, and now the load which 
threatens to break them is one of their own making. 


EOROE B, Emerson, writing to the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiaer, saya that “at least one woman from every ward 
of Boston should be placed upon the School Committee." 
Mr. Emerson is an experienced and wise educator, and 
his advice in this matter ought to be regarded as valua- 
bie, 

“WHERE THREE sit together and discuss the divine 
iaw, there the Divinity dwelleth," says the Talmud. 
Even so! The place aud the hour are sacred, ln which 
two friends have held high converse on high themes. 
When party spirit is absent and the love of truth present, 
then the truth dawns with beauty and with power npon 
the vision. 

Tue Catholic Review has still some hopes of Dr. 
Döllinger, that, with one foot in the grave, he may ses 
the error of his ways and return to the true fold. May 
God give him gracs to see the truth and to follow his 
better convictions." Amen to this last; but we had sup- 
posed that, so far as Dr. Dölllnger had gone in opposing 
Romanism, he was following his better convictions." 

A connmmsPORpENT to the Catholic Review wanta to 
know “what books he ought to read in order to atrength- 
en bis resolution of quitting the world and becoming a 
member of some religions community," If he could find 
some good work on the Art of Suicide, ít might help him 
to carry out bis design; but failing that, let him try 
Young's Night Thoughts, and Tupper's Proverbial Phi- 
losophy. 

Tux Morning Star (Baptist), in epesking of the blows 
which the Romish Church bas received, in Germany and 
Mexico, queries; “After Romanism goes ont, what is to 
come in?" Not “confidence in Christ,“ as the Star 
seems to think, or hope,—for that "goes out" with Ro- 
maniam, {ts truest exponent,—but confidence in human 
nature, confidence in reason, confidence in science. A 
happy exchange, surely! 

“Amowno the dreary mass of secular papers which come 
to us tinged with infidelity,” saya the Church Union, 


“wo are glad to see some which do not fear to stand up 
for old-fashioned, Orthodox truth." It is indisputable 
that the brightest and ableat of our secular papers are, as 
the Church Union deplores, “tinged with infidelity; 
and we should suppose that, in the eyes of that paper, the 
Independent and Christian Union would wear some- 
what of the same hae, 


Rev. Ds. Tywo, Sen., thus once sadly expressed him- 
self: '"What/can I do with old men and women who have 
lived so long in sin that their akins are as hard as a tur- 
He's shell? You can't make then feel You might 
strike them with a pitchfork, and It wouldn't go. through 
them." Though thus hopeless"of ite resulta, Dr. Tyng 
atilllong continued his preaching; but whether he ever 
did try the "pitchfork" axperiment on any of his pachy- 
dermatous hearers, we have never heard. 

Tux Christian Union says: "Church members have s 
bad name among worldly people for small cheating» and 
dishonesties. Great moneyed institutions, bullt on the 
Christian professlon of their managers, crumble into dla- 
graceful ruin. Last winter's scandal in Congresa touched 
professing Christians most nearly." And so the Union ` 
concludes that "salvation by doctrine" is not worthy of 
so much insistance as the living of “godly lives, This 
comes pretty near being good free religious teaching. 

Iw A LETTER from the pen of Horace Greeley, which 
haa recently seen the light for the first time, is revealed 
the fact that, when a boy, he used to admire “pretty 
girls." There were two who were the objects of his ape- 
cial admirstion, and whom, when he "chose aides" in 
spelling matches, he alwaya selected; althongh, as ho 
says, they "couldn't spell hokee, to save their souls,” 
We confess that this little bit of sentimentalism in the 
gray-coated philosopher does not abate our liking of him 
one whit. 

“A GREAT pea of the religious living in the world is out- 
side living," says the Christian Union. More than this 
is true. A great deal of human living is outside living, 
All men live too much according to conventional rules 
and customs, not enough according to the law of their 
own nature, or—as Marcus Aureliua would ssy—accord- 
ing to right reason." Let us ask, Are we in harmony 
with Nature—Are we at peace with ourselves? and think 
leas of what the Church or the State requires of us. Then 
our living will be inside, not outelde, living. 

Ma. 8. H. Mosse has just completed the clay model of 
à bust of Theodore Parker. It gives us great pleasure to 
say that we regard lt as a remarkably admirable piece of 
work. Some of the moet Intimate of Mr. Parker's frienda 
experience the highest satisfaction in it, and one of them 
who is best qualified to judge has suid to us that she con- 
siders It "perfectly wonderful" sa a likeness. The face 
and head exhibit that great strength and dignity, and at 
the same time sweetness, of charactar, which all who knew 
Mr, Parker agres in attributing to him. We trust that 
Mr. Morse's auccess in disposing of coples of this buat to 
purchasers wlll be as great as that which has attended 
his conception and execution of it. 

Pror. THEODORE CunmisrLiEB, of the University of 
Bonn, Prussis, read a very long and able paper before the 
Evangelica] Alliance on the “Best Methods of Counter- 
acting Infidelity.” In that part of hif address In which 
ho trested of “Infidelity as a growing social power in 
Church and State," he sald be would recommend “a more 
negative method of defence; namely, an exposure of the 
miserable consequences of infidelity as shown in history, 
In contradistinction to the wholesome effects of healthy 
Christian faith." This, he thought, would be “a cutting 
attack.’ Now, we are very anxious that our Christian 
friends should do as well as they can with their somewhat 
difficult case, for the only desire which we bave is that 
the truth shall prevail; and if they have the truth we 
would like that they sbould be able to show lt. But, in 
all kindness, we would advise them not to try this "neg- 
ative method of defence." If they undertake to match 
man for man, character for character, fact for fact, and so 
to compare the moral effects of “infidelity” and Chris- 
tianity, they will be overwhelmed with discomfiture. 
“Infidelity” could wish no better vantage given dt by 
Christianity than such a historic comparison would 
afford. We warn Christians, therefore, not to throw 
down this glove; it will be taken up with avidity, if they 
do. 
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Rights of Animals. 


BY PROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN. 


readers of Tuk Ix DEX are often warned that 
88 of special love between Christian bretb- 
ren — been antagonistic to the duty of loving men 
aa men. It ought not to be so, but (it is complained) 
such is the tendency, and such the result, This is 
indeed but a single case of a broader proposition, a 
wider practical danger. Patriotism is right; yet the 
love of country often — TRA to 2 
when special clubs arise in political emergencies, 
115 an piter remark that the "brotherhood,'" the 
arty, undermines patriotism, and even common jus- 
tice. But this is not all. There is an egotism of the 
human species also, which, in devotion to the inter- 
ests of man, forgets or denies the rights of whatever 
is not man. On this topic it is ay now to write. 

It is easy to quote from the Hebrew Scriptures 
texts which recommend the kind treatment of ani- 
mals, They are not numerous, but they are decisive. 
In the Christian books nothing very definite may be 
found, yet inferentially the duty of gentleness and 
mercy to animals is contained beyond a doubt in nu- 
merous precepta and poe Notwithstanding 
this, it is an undeniable fact that the oriental sar- 
casm which calls Christendom the Hell of Animals’ 
has a grievous basis of truth. Cruelties are perpe- 
trated on the greatest scale, incessantly and through 

, and no remonstrance arises from any of the 
urches, as such, though now and then the indigna- 
ton of individuals swells into an outcry, and some 
little alleviation follows. But even so, no principles 
of action are firmly laid down. Cruelty to a living 
creature ls deprecated,—when gratuitous,—but no 
one utters the maxim that “living creatures have 
some righls," much less tries to define what rights. 
It bas long appeared to me that thls is among the 
moral defects of historical Christianity, which a 
rightly developed Theism ought to correct. Let the 
thing complained of be first clearly stated, and next 
let the causes be denoted, so far as possible. 

We have a history of cruelty. Gladiatoria) shows, 
in which men slaughtered men for the amusement of 
spectators, when 1 were succeeded by vari- 
ous substitutes in different countries, as by bull-fights 
in Spain. In England, we had bear-baiting, and 
badger-baiting, cock-tights, and other such sports, 
besides the mauling of man by man with the fist, a 
relic of antiquity: which does not here concern us. 
These "sports" have been sustained by the zeal of a 
part of the English aristocracy, in alliance with a 
very disreputable clasa of the people, They are now 
suppressed by the police, and may seem to be extinct; 
but still without the enunciation of any wel] defined 
principle, Pigeon-shooting for sport remains, but 
has suddenly become disreputable in the course of 
the last year or two; insomuch that apparently a real 
check has been given to the practice. There bas 
been much writing against salmon-fishing with line 

and rod, against fox-hunting, and hare-bunting, indic- 
ative of a new sentiment widely spread among writ- 
ers for the press, But the topic appears to be con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the pulpit: no church 
nor leading church-organ pronounces upon it. Laws 
have recently been passed to forbid fishing for salmon 
in uneultable times, or modes, or killing certain sem- 
birds while they are breeding: but al! this is in the 
interest of man, not in consideration of any right 
sessed by the animals. Shooting at wild birds and 
beasts is still considered, not as necessary butchery, 
but as gentlemanly amusement. The most frightful 
cruelties are incessantly inflicted on Innocent animals 
br we with iron teeth, and other fell devices; 
which continue to be legal and reputable, In spite of 
the execrations occasionally heard from certain quar- 
ters. Yetu volun soclety, which at first encoun- 
tered ridicule, has In half a century left a distinct im- 
reas on England, and on English law, to enforce the 
umane treatment of animals. It is no longer ridi- 
culed. It receives high patronage, and among its 
patrons no name is to be mentioned with more honor 
than that f Baroness Coutts. We English have 
made some progress, in a part of the community, to- 
wards a gentler conception of our era} towards our 
humblest friends and servants; but it is not easy to 
define how much, 

Can we justly claim to have repudiated, a» applied 
to animals, the celebrated verdict against Dred Scott? 
“Animals have no rights which men are bound to re- 
spect?” It may be replied, “Yea: they can claim as 
s right not to be subject to needless cruelty," Need- 
less! Much turns on that word, In the cause of 
science (a very Indefinite phrase), animals are sub- 
jected to the most exquisite tortures. Fifty years 
ago, the discoveries made concerning the nerves at 
the expense of suffering innocents threw a glare of 
splendor around VIVISECTION; and it was t ought 
legitimate to torture cats. rabbits, dogs, and horses 
for the instruction of medical pupils, or to repeat ani 
confirm a discovery, This is now disproved by some 
medical men, era by many; others totally ex- 
plode the defence that human welfare requires 
such cruelties. Eminent physicians have protested 
that no advantage has accrued to the art of healing 
from any of these horrors; but it is rare indeed for a 
3 to avow that they cannot be justified by the 

esire and hope of extending human knowledge; 
moreover, the practice of vivisection, with agonles 
which those who have witnessed them avow to be too 
dreadful to narrate, continues systematic, and (I fear) 
not much abated. Little now is talked of it: the 
public conscience is known to be uneasy. In sport, 
our middle-class youth ape the cruelties of the rich- 
est. It was in the papers, not long back, that s com- 
ny of young men In Australia went out with guns 
or the fun of shooting large bats, which were known 


o live in a certain grove. The poor animals, aroused 

bom sleep, fluttered about blinded in the daylight, 
and fell easy victims. The young men had the satis- 
faction to boast that they left on the ground more 
than one hundred and fifty harmless bats, dead or 
wounded, and lingering in agony. 

Not science only, nor sport only, but cookery 
also claims its victims. A wholesome stir has been 
made in the press of late against the cruelties perpe- 
trated on MA nem to make their flesh white, for the 
gratification of the eater’s eyes, and for an Increase of 
tenderness, probably imaginery, in consequence; it is 
reported that a few butchers have changed their prac- 
tice. But this is only one of the atrocities ever at 
work against the helpless beings who are placed ut 
our mercy, Man, says Thompson, ought to be the 
jord, but not the tyrant of the world. 

Can we now trace the causes of this lamentable 
conduct? Why is Christendom worse in this matter 
than Turkey or India? In so far as the Eastern 
countries are better, it is because their religious senti- 
ment shelters animals. A Turk (for instance) will 
not kill a wild creature for mere sport. He says, 
“God gave it life: I will not take from it what I csu- 
notgive." If the anima! is dangerous, or is needed 
for food or clothing, he has no scruple against killing 
it; but even to drown a kitten, lest cats be too nu- 
merous, he disapproves, This scruple inconvenient- 
ly fills Turkish towne with wild and famished cats, 
but not the less exhibits to us the zeal and sincere 
difference of Mussulman sentiment from ours. Birds, 
it Is sald, are itted to take their share uf cargoes 
of corn on the Nile by Mohammedan owners, who 
think it implous to drive them away. If this be a su- 
perstition, it is more amlable than our practice, nor 
must we make sure that it is a very costly sentiment. 
The late eccentric Charles Waterton, who would not 
allow a gun to be fired on his estate, and made friends 
of all the birds, falsified the predictions uf his neigh- 
bors by the excellence of his crops. It is now recog- 
nized that birds are very serviceable to the cultivator 
by the destruction of grubs, and as Mohammedans 
do not kill small bawks and weasels any more than 
sparrows, these predatory species keep the balance of 

ature in the fields. If manleaves the butchering to 
those tribes to whom it is natural,—who do it more 
effectually and with less cruelty than he can,—he 
gains in tenderness of sentiment towards the humbler 
creatures, Christendom seems In this matter to fall 
below the Eastern nations, through want of reverence 
Sor brute life. Ancient men, in civilized countries, 
made it a part of elidon to take no animal life 
without recognition of God ns its source. Slaughter 
was turned into sacrifice. Though plentiful superati- 
tion encrusted the primitive idea, a reverence for 
ay life was in some nations retained in connection 
with it. 

If, leaving off to compare one religion with anoth- 
er, we ask, What chiefly perpetuates cruelty to ani- 
mals, and hinders the attempt to fix any ideas as to 
their righta ?—we must probably answer, The belief 
that their lives may at any time be taken for our 
small convenience. Men assume without debate, 
without a moment's serious thought, that brutes 
have no right to life, if their life interfere with our 
slightest whim. Not only my hunger, or danger of 
starvation, but the needless gratification of my palate, 

asses an a sufficient reason for killing a wild bird or 

st. The like may be said, not only if I need the 
bide or the down to save me from perishing by oold, 
but If I covet Its feathers as an ornament, or its horns 
or tusks forthe market, Thus the principle is laid 
down that its life [s of less importance than my emp- 
tlest pleasures, and this, even if in killing lt I pro- 
duce wide-spread distress to the living. Amateur 
butchera are clumsy; much cruelty arises from 
wounding without killing. Law cannot forbid cru- 
eltlea In detail, if it allow indiscriminate slaughter. 
Hearts are hardened by custom, and thus the evil 


spreads. 

Evil it must be called; yet to establish fixed princi- 

les that shall guide conduct rightly is no light task. 

uch combination of earnest minds will be wanted, 
The Brahmins aspired to a high morality, in refusing 
to take brute life at all; though in self-defence we 
must be in permanent war with the more powerful 
carnivora, and with countless tribes of insects, The 
first step towards a just theory seems to be, a right- 
ful classification of animals into different grades, on 
which their rights must depend. 

1. Animals which bave feelings as sensitive as ours 
have a claim upon us to respect those feelings. All 
warm-blooded creatures at least are here included. 
To a philosophic slaveholder, who asks "why he may 
not flog a black fellow" at pleasure, it ia impossible to 
give any valid answer, which will not equally apply 
against torturing a horse. Those who have equal an- 
imal sensitiveness, whether it be two men, or a man 
and a horse, stand here on the same footing. And as 
regards animal slaughter, the inference is, that if you 
must kill a horse (for whatever reason), or if it be a 
tiger, or a shark that you need to kill, you should kill 
him as tenderly as 15 would kill & man, when you 
believe it right to kill him; that is, you must inflict as 
little pain as possible. Vivisectors coldly assume 
that, because a horse fa worn out and no longer 
“worth his feed," and on that account it is resolved 
to kill him, it is therefore lawful to kill him with tor 
ture; such torture, as, if inflicted on a man, would 
rouse burning indignation in whole nations. Tha 
vivisector has to prove that he has any euch right 
over another being, equally sensitive as himself. He 
will not attempt to establish bis right by quoting any- 
thing about “cursed Caunan;“ and |t is hard to see 
(the Bible — him) what philosophy can justify 
him. He hopes, forsooth, *'to enlarge the boundaries 
of sclence by it,”’ and “‘possibly to abate future human 
suffering.” It i» well to add bly ; but this is a 
very infirm justification of deliberate torture. « 

We need not be entang'ed in Brahminical scruples 


„mixed with flesh. That ia an inqui 


concerning insects and animals J Ws 
A sphinx moth, when its stomach vr etnia. 
and devoured other insects, A crab, when it Par 
wounded, kicks it off, and hops without it, — 
other claw has grown. Such animala hase . 
so little sensitiveness that when their dertructi 

necessary, the mude of it is generally quite Unimp ^ 
tant. Not so, to kill rats or pheasants por- 
Each of these eio is repobated ax dange: ＋* 
man; but besides, it is cruel to the animals. "in 

2. We have also to consider what second, 
MU — * yt z we wound three, 
and entch one, Again, when animals h 
moral affections or an intelligent 1 
shall our philosophy justify wounding the beat dd 
mother by slaughter of her offspring, in order fed: 
to gratify our palate, when we have other food 1 
plenty? Or will it Justity driving thousands from 
their accustomed haunts into distant and less 
able abodes, because it is our easiest mode of 
diately getting blubber or tongues? These are ues- 
tions for New Morala to study and solve, An English 
gentleman, Mr. John Smith of Malton, who has wit 
ten a classical work on Fruits and Forinacen the 
Proper Food of Man, narrates in it what betel} bim u 
the result of a paper read before a literary society on 
the phenomena of sensation, Itled him to Inquire: 
“la man justified in slaughtering snimale for his food, 
— that they [or many of mn are exquisitively 
sensible of pleasure and pain?” Hie reply was, that 
only real necessity can justify it; (le. if the welfare of 
the superior and nobler life can only be maintained 
by the sacrifice of the lower, Further Investigation 
convinced him that a diet which does not sacrifice an: 
imal life is even better for man than a diet on flesh or 
involving 
numerous Bin vege of fact. But moral philosophy 
has to deal with the principle, whether mere con- 
venience or the pleasure of the palate, wilhout any 
real necessity, pra us a right to kill creatures, or 
ganized as sensitively aa ourselves, enjoying life and 
suffering in death. 

3, The question of relation to man here opens upon 
us, A sportsman of kindly nature Is apt to provide 
for the comfortable old age of a horse that has long 
carried him, and would be grieved to sell such an an- 
ima) to a poor master for mean work and nilserble 
treatment. Poverty may force consent; but a certain 
gratitude Is felt for old and faithful service; still more, 
where there is personal affection, as in a dog, But 
where there is no personal relation, |t would seem 
that our rights over animal life are increased by a cer- 
tain domesticity. If by defending sheep we cawe 
their numbers to increase, our right to take the lives 
which would not have existed without our care 
pears greater than in the case of wild animals whol 
independent of us. Let this be thrown out for ful 
er debate. It is not expedient to prolong this paper, 
Its object has been to excite thought on a large topic 
which has never yet had due attention in any system 
of Christian morals, or in any large Christian society, 
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(For Tus Ixbxr.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY. 
My DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 

My excuse for this ment on the question of 
‘freedom and necessity" is the belief that all valuable 
reforms now In progress, Including the theological re- 
form you have at heart, act upon principles wholly 
inconsistent with the “freedom” theory. Believing 
this, I cannot view discussion on the subject as à 
mere war of words, but as something 
vital. I will as briefly as possible answer, as I best 
can, the points you make in your criticism E my 
letter published in TNE INDEX of March 23, 1 

1. As to obeying the strongest motive: it seems lo 
me fair to belleve that the soupe motive is always 
obeyed, unless some reason is offered showing why it 
is not, You refer to the establishment of s univers) 
criterion for determining the relative atrength of mo 
tives, What hus strength to do in the case, if the 
strongest does not win? How could such n criterion 
help to clear the subject? 

2. You say: Does our friend admit that morality 
commands the possible?" I admit that it commands 
the possible, as physical health commands obedience 
to the laws of health, as Nature commands — 
to her requirements generally, if we would enjoy the 
fruits of obedience. Not because there is — 
may get without her law altogether. A spi — 
fated to blossom, In accordance with the forces w! i 
and without it, Shall we therefore withdraw ory 
the sunshine, and all general Influences, ae 
fated? Sunshine, light, and warmth, form , 
its fate; without these its fate isa wholly di à 
one, but none the less fated in either case. be 
the much more complex’ production, the — — 
ing; he is a thousand times more sensitive than infu 
flower, and subject to a ruillion-fold more 
ences, 

3. You say: “If a man is determined to narid 
course, he must follow it, right or wrong, par 

ay." Let me ask if this l» the case, were " 
act that the course pays, or that he believes Mm 
canatitutes the determination? II be is doing P und 
ly that which under the circumstances he 7. 
to do, it 1s hardly fair to describe him as och mort 
with a rope un bisneck, This would e 
fitly picture the man obeying the weaker m ym 

. You say you wish — to e Lp 

“cuts away all conceptions, no ; 
mands, bur of policy also," This] fall to parait 
for the reason that the fate which qa bet wh 
our action in every inatance I hold to adden dè 
after a long deliberation, or after the moet * 
termination us the case may be, 2 than this, 
most ble; no more and no em tbe qv 
and a part of this fate with many will 


of policy. 
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Ia the thing to be done politic? Now I may spec- 
ulate and reconsider by the hour, and yet be Ta the 
end as fated to obey what remains, after all deduc- 
tions and all criticism, the strongest motive, as if T 
had jumped to obedience on the first presentation of 
it A billiard-ball going stralgbt from the end of a 
cua seems fated to take the course it does; a bird 
aalling in the alr seems free, yet does thelr fate differ 
Fon: held th 

5. You say: e never he! at no inducements 
exist for doing right But we hold thut they are in- 
ducements, and not compulsions," Now this sounds, 
and la, very reasonable, but does not meet the neces- 
sities of the position you take In defending freedom. 
The question ls whether, there being inducements on 
one side and none on the other, they do not then be- 
come compulsions,—or, there being strong Induce- 
ments on one side and weak ones on the other, the 
strong inducements do not become compulsions? If 
not, in the name of reason, say WHY not? 

6. Near the beginning of the article, you state your 
position on this subject to be that While man never 
acts morally in the absence of all motives, he exer- 
elses real cholce.in deciding which motiva he will 
obey." Now if in exercising this choice he can obey 
the weaker motive, why may not a power adequate to 
auch n feat ns this perform what would seem the sim- 
| task of acuta ia the absence of any motive? It 

like saylng—''Whlle I cannot move at all unless 
some one pulls me, yet, if a child pulls me one way 
and a giant the other, I am quite able to obey the 
child, and resist the giant." And when we remember 
that the motives are not something outside of the 
man, but are in him and part of him, then disobeying 
the strongest motive becomes the more Incompre- 
hensible. If a man obeys the lesser motive, he prac- 
tically does what he does not want to, and the reason 
assigned is because he ls free to do what he does 
want to. While this would seem of iteelf perplex 
enough, you add to it by holding him hity of evil 
for the act, although conceding that at the time of Its 
commiasion he may have dealred to do something else 
more than the thing done. 

7. Lask, why does he choose? The fact of freedom, 
supposing it to be a fact, no more explains tha act of 
choosing than the fact of breathing does. Freedom 
at most is but a condition within which action may 


or Ay dot take p 

B. The first o ur “Fifty Affirmations” defines 
religion to be— The effort of man to perfect him- 
self’ This seems to me reasonable and true, be- 
cause it implies relationship between the man and 
his act. The better the man, the better the action, 
life, thought, desire, will, of the man. Yet why 
should this be so, if the will does not depend for ita 
quality on the quality of the man minge If it coes, 
why conclude that, while the action of the will al- 
ways indicates the quality of the man, yet that it, or 
ho, ht In each instance have so acted that it would 
contradict this quality? Such action would not only 
cease to be comprehensible, but would also cease to 
be an index of character, 

9, The freedom theory claims that a certain some- 
thing exists without which there would bé no morals, 
yet this something (called freedom) is by its nature 
absolutely unrelated to,man; and while in the de- 
partments of life many of the practical applications of 
thelaws of his belng are inconslatent with the fatal- 
let's eer all are inconsistent with the freedomist's 
theory, hey are Inconsistent because of this impos- 
sibility of relationship, We can but be free with what 
we not over what we are. 

10. If I condemn myself, it is myself also that cón- 
demns myself in a different mood. If you ask why 
condemn at all, I should say, because the previous 
action seen lu the light of tha better mood Is discor- 
dant, ugly, repellant, shocking; and all these and 
many other qualities make what we call evil. If the 
different mood had not come, we should never have 
condemned. Lf it had uever departed, the bad act 
would not have been done, Yet the coming or golng 
of the mood is not an act of the will, All wise re- 
forms move upon the theory that you must Improve 
man's desire, make him love the true and enduring; 
then action, and will, and all the rest, will fall into 
line, The good “Sir Galshad,” when recounting 
those pleasures of the senses of the finer kind 30 
A? prized and remembered by most men, and 
which be had forborne, says:— 


“More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightior transports move and arm.. 


With the coming of the more bounteous aspects 
and mightler trans „ he became the pure, saintly 
soul, the ideal of the poet. Yet if these full trans- 

hold him with irresistible strength and joy to 

is highest conceptions of duty, what a meritless 
slave be Is, after all, compared with that other un- 
necessitated saint who, with gpeat hunger for all the 
lower pleasures and no coun r-balancing transports 
at all, of his own freedom, and otherwise unsccounta- 
bly, goes out Into the cold, while not wanting to, in 
pursuit of a Holy Grail which has but slender at- 
trations for him, compared with the warm pleasures 
he has left? In the latter we have both freedom and 
— in the former neither. Which ls the better 

n 

11. In the fourth division of your answer, you refer 
to the legend of Virgintas, who slays his daughter to 
save her from an enforced life of shame, as giving an 
illustration of action inconsistent. with the position 
taken In my letter, Now let us analyze. To Virgin- 
ius, the daughter living an enforced life of shame, or 
the daughter dead by his band, are the two alterna- 
tives presented. The terrible conflict In hla mind, 
occasioned by the necessity for an Immediate choice 
of tho one or the other, does not Interfere with, or 
should not confuse, the logical simplicity of the situs- 
tlon, Of these two terrible alternatives, does he not 
of necessity accept the one that seems the least terri- 


ble? If not, why not? It is certain! ible that 
Virginius may have preferred to take hie da hter'a 
life rather than have her live an enforced life of 
shame, All the admiration his character excites is 
upon this theory. II true, then, his action is, logical- 
ly considered, ax simple as preferring bread to a stone. 
at we admire [s the quality of the actor, which the 
act indicates; yet if he did not obey the strongest mo- 
tive, the act does not indicate what he ia, or was, at 
the time, but indicates what he was not. Now in 
this case, and In every au ble case, all I ask is 
that some cause for the action be assigned. Choice ls 
ust as much actlon as striking or running; and if 
irginius killed bis daughter because he loved her 
purity more than her life, it is fair to conclude, in the 
absence of all testimony to the contrary, that in every 
act since time began s similar law has governed. 

12. You say: Whether the right will pay or not, 
and whether you love it or not, and whether you do 
it or not, the OBLIGATION to do it abides, and over 
to be obeyed.” In — popular sense this, I admit, 
ls true. Yet if we ask for a reason fn this matter, we 
must say that the "obligation abldes and ought to be 
obeyed," because it pays; that, if it did not pay, or in 
other words if it is loss (not relative but absolute 
loss), then there is no “ought” nor obligation about 
it. Suppose acts of virtue should result in never- 
ending disappointment and misery to the actor here 
and hereafter, ls he under a moral obligation to con- 
tinue them? This is not on my theory a supposable 
case, but on yours 1 think it is. 

13. I would say that virtue is virtue because of its 
relationship with the happiness of man, and is deter- 
mined by his organization as surely as his eye gives 
color and his ear music. We wrongly interpret the 
action of our senses, and fancy that Toth color and 
sound exiat independently of our organization instead 
of being made by it. Is not the belief giving an inde- 

ndent existence to right and wrong an analogous 

ncy? Take the words with their original mean- 
ings—right meaning straight, and meaning 
crooked—and the analogy is perfectly sust.ined, 

14. To be very frank on this whole matter, I con- 
cede that It ia difficult to see how a firat act can come 
In any human or divine experience, save as an ex- 
pression of absolute freedom; yet equally difficult 
to see how |t can so come. But my claim is that to 
nelther method (neither to the free nor the caused) 
can you attach moral responsibility; eince over the 
former we have no control, and the latter but indi- 
entes a condition precedent—the condition determin- 
i not we it, Yours, 

xr&Eorr, Mich. 


II. If it be conceded that the strongest motive is 
always obeyed," It follows that obedience to any given 
motive proves it to have been the strongest. Let us, 
then, suppose that A. riska his life to rescue a drown- 
Ing child. The two motives, benevolence and fear, 
prompt to different courses,—the one to leap over- 
board, the other to refrain from dolng it; and the fact 
that A. leaps overboard Is, upon the hypothesis stated, 
conclusiva proof that his benevolence was stronger 
than his fear. But (as men are sometimes very per- 
plexingly inconsistent) let us suppose that on another 
occasion A, refrains from leaping overboard under 
similar circumstances: the result would, on the same 
hypothesis, prove that his fear was stronger than his 
benevolence. That is, at one time benevolence was 
stronger than fear in A.'s mind, while nt another time 
fear was stronger than benevolence. Whether this 
particular case is or is not supposable, others will 
flock to mind. The fact of human “Inconsistency” 
(that is, obedience to one of two conflicting motives 
at one time and to its opposite at another) ls beyond 
dispute; and our supposition is offered simply toshow 
that it Is self-delusion to think we explain human. ac- 
tions by “the relative strength of motives," so long as 
thelr strength Is a variable quantity,—ao long as it 10 
Impossible to tell beforehand which motive is the 
strongest,—so long as we have to infer the relative 
strength of motives from the subsequent action Itself. 
For the question between ‘‘freedom and necesalty" is 
thia: is, or is not, every human action the necessary 
result of a per se strongest motive? If there ia no 
motive which ia strongest per ae, but, on the contrary, 
every known or concelvable motive varies in strength 
in the same mind, it is to triék oneself with mere 
words to say that “the strongest motive ls always 
obeyed.” To say that "the strongest motive Is al- 
ways obeyed,” and then to say that the motive which 
1a obeyed is the strongest, Is to argue In a circle, We 
want our friend to say either heads“ or "talla" be- 
fore the copper falls to the ground, and not wait to 
make his selection afterwards, What (s the "strong- 
est motive”? Name any one you please, and we will 
show that it ls not “always obeyed" by anybody. But 
if the motive you name la now obeyed and now dia- 
obeyed (which Is the case with every possible motive), 
then we submit that the phrase strongest motive“ ts 
absolutely meaningless, The only way to give It a 
meaning is to show that each known motive has, at 
least in the same mind, a precise, unvarying, mesa- 
urable strength; and then the necessarian must prove 
that, whenever several motives are present at once, 
human actions always conform to the PREVIOUSLY 


CALCULABLE result 


Please choose heads“ or 
"tails" before we pitch up our copper! 
2. The point of our quoted question i» not ap- 


parently perceived in the second paragraph of our cor- 
respondent. We mean this: that, if morality com- 
mands anything at all, the alternatives of obedience 
and of disobedience are equally open. 
presupposes these equally possible alternatives; oth- 
erwise morality makes & fool of herself by command- 
ing either what must be done or else what cannot be 
done. The word “ought” la without significance, If 
every action ls the necessary result of causes. 


The command 


8. If a man is determined“ to & particular course 


by any consideration whatever, in the necessarian 
sense of "determination," the results of this course 
are In no sense due to him aa an individual. Hie 
conceptions of policy and impolicy, right and wrong, 
are all fated to exist, and Indicate, not his own char- 
acter, but the character of causes outside of and an- 
terior to it. Necessarianism wipes out all individual- 
ity that Is not purely phenomenal, 


4. It a man ls able “by the hour” to postpone obey- 


ing the “‘strongest motive," what has become of its 
strength? What makes it hang fire? For the time 
being, is not something or other stronger than this 


"strongest motive“ ? IT so, what is it? Manifestly, 


the man himself. The concession of this ability to re- 
sist the strongest motive“ for an indefinite time, and 
to remain inactive under its Influence, is the sur 
render of the necessarian theory: does not L. T. I. 


perceive thia? The billlard-ball, instanced by him as 
an illustration of the human mind under the influenca 
of motives, could juat as easily fly at right angles from 
the end of the cue as delay an Instant in obeying its 
impulse, The fact seems to be that the mind ls not 
like a billiard-ball at all, but welghs motives as long as 
It pleases instead of being driven by them, and at last 
elects freely which of them to follow. If the ball can- 
not, while the man can, “reconsider by the hour," a 
difference in kind“ Is so evident that no analogy 
can be instituted between them. 

5. Our correspondent has answered his own question. 
Supposing that there are “strong inducements on ona 
side and none on the other," his concession that the 
mind has power to "speculate and reconsider by the 
hour" before yielding to them proves that they are 
not “compulsions.” In the name of reason, what is 
acompulsion which does not compel ? 

8, The “weaker motive" is as meaningless a term 
as the "strongest motive," unless the weakness or 
strength is inherent lu the motive itself, independent 
of circumstances, and existent ina degree which is 
definitely, permanently, and exactly measurable, Be- 
tween a “child” and a "giant'' a criterion of strength 
can be found; one can lift (say) twenty pounds, and 
the other five hundred pounds; and the power they 
exert in pulling la in the exact ratio of twenty to five 
hundred. But our correspondent, while likening op- 
poalte motives to the child and the giant pulling con- 
trary ways, forgets that he nees the terms weakness"! 
and “strength” without Indicating any unit of force, 
and has therefore no right to make the comparison. 
We deny that there is any meaning In such terminol- 
ogy until some unit of force ls discovered, and until 
the “strength” of motives ls found to be a constant, 
not a variable, quantity. On our part, we discard 
such loose and misleading terms as “weak” and 
“etrong,” when speaking of motives, and substitute 
“higher” and “lower” instead. A high motive lo ons 
that appeals to our higher (that is, our moral or in- 
tellectual) nature; a low motive fa one that appeals to 
our lower nature (that is, our selfishness or senenal- 
ity or other bad tendencies), This criterion of mo- 
tives is the only one which ls possible; and the world 
cannot too soon get rid of the habit of conaldering 
motives as if they were Interior physical forces rather 
than the mere appeals of circumstance to our higher" 
or lower nature, We do right when we obey the 
higher motives, and wrong when we obey the lower; 
and all talk of "strength" or “weakness” in the case 
is the abuse of an inexact and unscientific metaphor. 

J. To go back of the fact of cholce and demand an 
efficient causa for it, is simply to beg the question, 
The point at Issue ls whether any such efficient 
cause exists or not. If it exists, the necessarian is 
right,—lf not, the advocate of freedom, Until this 
point is settled, the question Why does ha choose? 
—is not in order. The advocate of freedom can only 
reply that the choice is an ultimate fact, of which no 
explanation has been found in the sense of assigning 
an efficient cause. It is for the necessarian to prove 
that such s cause exists. 

& No Intelligent upholder of the fre&dom-theory 
would contend for any absolute human freedom ; he 
can only argue for freedom within limits. Natural 
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constitution or organization is among them. What 
he denies is that natural constitution or organization 
acts as an efficient cause in every volition, While 
the general "quality of the man“ produces a perma- 
ment bias towards certain lines of general activity, it 
seems to us untrue that it will account for the incon- 
sistency of special actions with this permanent bias. 
The “action of the will" does not “always indicate 
the quality of the man;" it does too often “contradict 
this quality," So long as men frequently rise above 
or fall below their own general quality, the necessari- 
an theory fails to explain the problem of character, 
and has to take refuge in the purely physical analo- 
gies of “‘motives,”"—that in, efficient causes of motion, 
Human life is too complex to be explained by physical 
conceptions alone, 

-8. It is an error to suppose that the freedom-theory 
postulates freedom as a *'something" which "exista" 
in man. On the contrary, the necessity-theory postu- 
lates the existence in man of “somethings,” wholly 
distinct from his personality, which it styles mo- 
tives;" it attributes to these "motives" the proper- 
tles of independent entittes,—unconsclous, it is true, 
yet compelling actions with the Irresistible power of 
causation. A more mechanical view of man would 
be impossible. In reality, Motives are nothing but 
the man himself, affected with certain desires 
through the combined influences of circumstance 
and organization, But the man in not, or need not 
be, the slave of his desires. To elevate desires into 
"motives" which exert absolute causation over action 
is indeed to imagine "unrelated" entitles in man 
that are neither part of him nor of anything else; 
yet the necessarian theory, attempting no explanation 
of them, falls to the ground at once without their 
support, The billiard-ball philosophy of character 
introduces imaginary quantities into the problem 
which falsify the solution. 

10. Thé phenomenon of moral sclf-condemnation 
for wrong-doing is entirely misrepresented by our 
friend. Unless the self-condemnation accompanies 
the wrong act at the time, no remorse can subse- 
quently arise; it is never the product of a subsequent 
mood comparing itself with a previous mood, but 
rather the synchronous protest of violated conscience, 
It is not a fine philosophy which reduces morality to 
a succession of moods, A nobler view is that of the 
unquenchable consciousness of un eternal obligation, 
perceived even when disobeyed, and therefore entail- 
ing the natural retribution of a pain born at the very 
instant of transgression. Is not this a truer psychc- 
logical analysis, a more faithful account of the fact 
itself? We think every one who has experienced re- 
morse will say so. : 

11. Our want of space forbids a consideration of 
our correspondents illustrations. But their point is 
contained in bis statement—“All I ask is that some 
cause forthe action be assigned," To this we can 
only say that choice, on the freedom-theory, is an ulti- 
mate fact, not to be classified with necessitated effects 
without destroying Its moral quality. If it is necessi- 
tated, it is morally no more admirable than any other 
effect,—the course taken by the billiard-ball, for in- 
stance, What we admire in a heroic nct is the free 
obedience to an ideal under great pressure of tempta- 
tion to disobey it; and, gladly as we would agree with 
our friend if we could, he seems to drop out of it pre- 
clsely this admirable quality. 

12, The supposition that virtue may result in 
“never-ending disappointment” is not in accordance 
with any philosophy but Schopenhauer's pessimism. 
But we admit that the obligation to be virtuous 
would still subsist, Is this admission any more dam- 
aging than our friend's, that virtue ia obligatory only 
“because It pays“ ? 

A 13. Right and wrong, it fs true, nre not objective 

entities; yet they objectively exist às truly as nuniber 
or quantity exists, —that is, as relations, We cannot 
hold that they are made” by our organization. 
Even colorand sound exist objectively a9 vibrations 
which affect our subjective sensibility. As we intel- 
lectually perceive mathematical relations, so we mor- 
ally perceive moral relations; and the sense of obli- 
gation accompanies the perception. But happiness, 
or the prospect of happiness, has nothing to do with it. 

14. This closing paragraph we do not clearly under- 
stand; but we have no disposition to take advantage 
of the concession so frankly made, That we nre not 
alone in our views, however, muy be illustrated by 
what Sir John Herschel, the great astronomer, says 
in his Familiar Lectures on Scientifle Subjects: “To 
choose the right and to avoid the wrong, as suth, 
must be in his [man’s] power, and a freedom and in- 
dependence of choice as between these two grand 
lines of action must be left him, if we would not re- 


í duce him to a machine. So far, then, and to this ex- 


tent, I do not see how it is possible not to recognize 
an original cauaation, or at least one which it is mor- 
ally, intellectually, and logically impossible for us to 
find an antecedent for by any power of merely human 
inquiry." 

In closing, we cannot help saying that, while 
L. T. I. has a theory of morals over which we bope- 
lessly stumble, we should go nowhere sooner than to 
L. T. I. himself to find an illustration of the theory 
we believe in.— Ep.] 

oo Bt: —ę—-BJ 
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THE COST PHINCIPLE. 
BY JOSIAH WARREN. 


Round again to anarchy! The next phase in all 

political systems is despotism in government—the 
‘one man power.“ 

Is there nothing else in store for our wretched race 
but these two great sources of confusion and misery ; 
or are there some unexplored regions of thought from 
which we can derive some hope of repose for ourgreat 
bediam misenlled *'soclety" ? Let us see. The sub- 
ject of money is now up for discussion, more promi- 
nently than any other, Let us see if we understand 
ita true function. 

Although one may travel many miles in some coun- 
tries, and pay hls way” with needles, silk thread, or 
wampum, we cannot carry flour, corn, meat, etc., 
about u* to exchange for what we need; and therefore 
we carry little bits of metal, or pictured papers promis- 


ing these bits of metal, called dollars and cents. 
There being no accepted principle for the ation 
of prices, a contest arises in every transaction between 


gachenn artles,—the one aiming to get as much 
as poss ble — the other to give as little as sible, 
of these bits of metal for the commodity exchanged ; 
and this debasing scramble has become the most ab- 
borbing business of life. 

Now (ns nothing is ever settled till it Is settled 
right") the problem before us is, what constitutes 
je or, whnt would bring about adjustment? 

ow many of these dollars should I, in justice, give 
for a barrel of flour? Should I give five, ten, three, 
twenty, or a hundred ? 

The Hour dealers tell us that the price depends on 
the "demand." They have no other answer to give; 
and it is true to the spirit of trade throughout the 
world, 'lhey proceed to buy up flour to create a 
scarcity, and then set their prices according to the 
"demand" or degree of want or distress thus created ; 
and the more distress they create, the greater are their 
speculations. 

While this practice may give the speculator in a few 
hours as much as a useful man could earn in hia 
whole life, ít entirely overlooks and disregards justice 
to the producers of the flour. So completely is this 
justice left out of sight, it is not probable that there is 
a man in Boston who has the least idea of the average 
amount of labor in a barrel of flour in any part of the 
world. 

Our question recurs: what should be the price of 
the barrel of flour? 

As there is no ascertainable relationship between 
dollars and the labor in the flour, the question never 
can be answered in dollars; the little girl who said 
she “loved her father fifty cents,” illustrated the fu- 
tility of any attempt to pay properly for labor in any 
common money. 

Agaln: what should be the price of a barrel of 
flour? Some have replied that an equal number of 
hours of labor as had been bestowed on the flour. 
This might hold good with some kinds of labor. But 
hour for hour would not apply ss a rule, because 
some pursuits are so much more disagreeable than 
others: we might prefer to work three hours in one 
rather than one hour in another; and we cannot reach 
adjustment as long as there is much preference for 
some pursuits rather thun for others. But it we adjust 
denn according to the pleasures and pains involved 
n each pursuit, giving to the most disagreeable the 
highest compensation, and to the most pleasurable the 
least, we should avert all contests arising out of P 
erences for positions, Each one would be filled ac- 
cording to the demand, 

It will at once be seen that thís highest reward to 
the most repugnant Jabor is exactly opposite to the 
prevailing customs in all countries; while it is, at the 
same time, in perfect harmony with the strongest in- 
Blíncts of every worker, and wi'h common sense, 

In the most compact phrase, it is the SACRIFICES 
we make for each other that should measure ourcom- 
pensation in order to reach adjustment. The barrel 
of flour, then, would be properly paid for with an 
amount of labor or service which cost sacrifices equal 
to those involved in the E and delivery of it, 

To get this principle into practical working order, 
we take some staple article, such ns wheat, corn, or 
iron, and ascertain by investigation the time re- 
quired on an average for the production of a certain 
quantity in a certain locality, Corn was selected in 
Ohio and Indiana as this unit of measurement, and it 
was found to cost an hour's labor to raise twenty 
pounds. The corn was used, Instead of dollars and 
cents, for the measurement of prices in the different 
pursuits. 

The easiest and pleasautest labor was priced, per- 
haps, at five pounds Lr nour, and the more repug- 
nant (or that attended with contingent losses) at 
twenty-five, thirty, or fifty pounds, or whatever each 
one might decide on for his own work. 

This makes it necessary to find out the amount of 
labor in the different products; but these estimates 
once obtalned may remain unchanged for a long time, 
during which time all speculations on food, clothing, 


fuel, ete, thus estimated, would i 
head. If a barrel of flour is found to nocle in 
hours’ labor, then thirty-five hours of equival ty five 
would be its price from year to year. vaten labor 
ut," asks our critic, “ 
holder of the flour from demanding i M bey 
labor for it?“ This question introduces red day 
able money," which is simply n posilite mr. eguit- 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY lo deliver 2 
Jour, e woua nn to say, “Flour cy 1 
up. e note calls for a barrel 
San erede spen e md 
en the natural effects of this 
prices begin to be appreciated, iatea of meat 
to exceed these limits, the temptations, — 
men and women of high culture and moral * 
tions, will be all the other way; and if one 
dealer in a city shonld religiously adhere to this equ 
table limit of price, it would be impossible fe 
other in that city to raise the price above that limit. 
The same may be said of any other department of 
business. One single person in a neighborhood, who 
would buy and sell land for an equitable compenta- 
tion for his time and trouble, would put an end to the 
ever-vexed ge of land tenures, by cutting up by 
the roots all monopoly in that neighborhood for the 
sake of selling it rt a profit, and would open the way 
to homes for the homeless, and bread to the starring 

An unchangeable limit to the prices of our su 
plies would be the commencement of that ‘secuntry 
OF CONDITION" which is the professed object of a] 
governments, and the chief excuse for their existence, 

This equitable limit of prices, abolishing all profits 
over and above compensation, would abolish the 
sharp and destructive competion between individu- 
als and nations,—would abolish the principal caus 
of modern wars,—would pu an end to excessive im- 
portationa to the ruin of our own productive busi- 
ness; but at the same time it would the way to 
legitimate commerce with all parts of the world where 
exchanges would be mutually beneficiah 

Trade merely for the sake of profit would be abol- 
ished; and would be limited to the simple equitable 
exchange of commodities, for the same reason that 
the farmer and the carpenter exchange with each 
other—not for the me derived from price, but for 
the benefits derived from each others" products, aris 
ing from the division of labor. 

f the needle manufacturers of Birmingham can 
supply all the world with needles, and are willing to 
limit their prices by the costs incurred, then it would 
immediately become the interest of all the world to 
coóperate with them in affording every practical faell- 
ity and Improvement in the processes of manufacture 
that would tend to reduce the costa, But, it profit- 
making intervenes and buys these needles to peddle 
out at the highest price that can be extorted from the 
"demand," then there ia no such motive for eoüper- 
ating help—no bond of mutual interest between the 
parties; but instead of it an unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of manufaetories and à mutual strife between 
different countries to under-work and under-sell exch 
other, grinding their workmen down to the starvation 
point. Then come the tariff systems for the "proter- 
tion of labor?" and then a war againat tariffs, (The 
first premonitory symptom of war between the South 
and the North was heard in 1832 in South Carolina, 
in opposition to the tariff insisted on by the North) 
It is the buying cheap and selling dear that grinds 
the workers and small manufacturers to powder. 
With simple exchanges on the cost principle, every 
one bearing his own burdens, two or three hours’ em- 
ployment per day would abundantly furnisb a hand- 
some living and security of condition, and we could 
afford to be almost indifferent to the mere question of 
cheapness, 

Perhaps it would be well to elaborate this cost 
principle more fully. 

The words Cost, Value, Worth, and Price, are gen- 
erally used indiscriminately, but here it is necessary 
to discriminate very carefully, to avoid infinite con- 
fusion. The word Value is here used to express tbe 
benefit or satisfaction derived by the receiver from 
the thing received: as, for instance, a loaf of bread 
may be of great value to one dying of hunger, but it 
might not be of much value to even the same person 
if he was not hungry or had an abundance. 

The word Worth is synonymous with Value. 
Price is the thing we pay for the thing we receive. W 

The word Cost, like every other word, changes 
meaning as often as it refers to different things. de 

We say, that house cost five thousand Le paper 
word cost referring only to the money paid for 
house; but, speaking of the costs of a war, the uU 
expended is but a very email item of its costs, — 
sacrifices made by parents, brothers, and ap“ — 
families are ruptüred to make up the ants t e e 
donment of the useful industries, the D LOS dii 
and degradation of men under tyrannical ^ ni 
cipline, their sufferinff from exposures to e tie de 
and wet, the pains of the wounded and dying M pir 
struction of homes, the snguith of widows, t be tels 
tütion of orphans, and the lasting enmities wr 
the contending parties, are some of ihe b * 
war, as that d is used when speaking of is pai: 

rinciple, It is intended to express 8 — 
ul or repugnant in what we do or suffer—!! un 
fices we may make in the services we 11 255 ont 
for each other. The word cost [s pred in 1 d 
prehenaive sense, and is preferred Legh applica- 
and convenient, and not altogether new ini 
tion. ; ice ist 
: It will be perceived that this costlimit ameh s 
direct conflict with the prevailing practice A dry 
all we can, according to the "demand. 4o the pur 
flour, or anything else, must have a va t to makè 
chaser, or there is no motive to buy it: the measure 
this value, or the necessities of the huyen avement for 
of price subjects the necessitous 10 pe^ to crime, 
food, clothing, and shelter, or drives t 
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suicide, or starvation, and fills the world with antago- 


— 


nisms and confusion, Let costs govern pri 
ruinous fluctuation in prices is * — Lat i^ 
money be notes promis ositive, definite quantities 
of detinitely specified articlas or services, them 
romise specified quantities of corn, iron, wheat, 
our, coal, carpenter-work, and all kinds of services. 
The positive promise for certain quantities cuts off all 
wer of the seller to take advantage of the necessi- 
ties of the buyer, and puts an end to this kind of can- 
albalism, which will be found to be the subtle, un- 
geen virus that has poisoned all our business inter- 
course. Take up any busipess newspaper, and there 
will be found an sbundance of illustrations of this 
cannibalism. Wherever prices are touched upon, 
they are fixed with reference, not to any idea of jus- 
tiee, but to create the most “demand,” and make the 
most out of it; and the more effectnally buyers are 
“cornered, the more they can be made to pay, This 
exhibits human nature in a hideous light, and 
rompts us to apologize for it by the fact that it 
nows nothing but what it learns. All the financlers 
and 1 economists have admitted into their 
remises that pric-s may properly be measured by 
‘the demand,’ aud all their after-reasonings nre viti- 
ated by this fatal, unexamined error; which has been 
admitted and followed without question as the fiat of 
authority. It is with this hideous dogma that the 
cost principle makes direct issue, 
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or 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL (Continued, ) 


I read, then, very attentively, not only the Seri 
tures, but the doctrinal parts of the Prayer-Book, 
and everything else that I could come at on the sub- 
ject; including—when I was admitted to the British 

useum Library—some of the “infidela,"” whom I 
didn't find to ba the horrible fellows they had been 
represented, ‘Though they occasionally shocked and 
startled me, I could not help thinking they were often 
in the right, and on the side of truth and humanity. 
Always they sent me back i the Bible, with in- 
creased curiosity and less fear, aiding rather than 
originating the discoveries which I began daily to 
make lu it. Looked at strictly from this new, human 
point of view, its diserepancies, contradictlons, want 
of uniformity in doctrine and statement, impieties, 
Shomindsion®, andimprobabilities—you will be horri- 
fied at this, but may find the same yourself, if you 
choose—seerned so self-evident that there was no 
gainsaylng them, The Book conflicted with every 
thing but itseli—with seience, history, natural laws, 
and the inherent convictions of God's goodness and 
justice, implanted by Himself within us. Not to 
multiply instances, which, to avy but the blindly- 
Orthodox have become perfectiy stale and threadbare 
—as the account of creation (demolished by geology, 
the revelations of which opens infinitely grander 
and more in accordance with our conceptions of Deity 
than those of Genesis); of God's speaking with a 
voice (Exodus xix., 19); writing with a finger (xxi., 
18); liking the smell of burnt meat (Genesis vill., 21); 
walking in A garden (ili, 8); showing hia hinder parts 
(Exodus xxxii.. 23); coming down to find out what 

men were doing, and to devise measures against 
them (Genesis xi., 5—T: xvill., 20, 21); encouraging 
fraud (Genesis xxvli., 33—37); accepting a human 
sacrifice (Judges xi., 30—39), and so on; of a talking 
pon and donkey (Genesis iii., I—t; Numbers 
xxii, 28—30); of the flood; Joshus commanding 
the sun to stand still (that a people fighting for their 
own land might be butehered)—merely to mention 
these. I read, also, of a cruel, a partial, an ünreason- 
able Divinity—n chosen people, who, by hls order and 
assistance, committed horrible atrocitles—of ferocious 
prophets und kings, who hewed men in pieces, put 
them under harrows of iron, made them pass through 
brick-kilns, murdered their own brothers and daugh- 
tera, and all without ceasing to be favorites of the 
Almighty—of witches, ghosts, and devils—of Incredi- 
ble, self-contradictory and wicked miracles—all claim- 
tag implicit faith, and presented as recorded under in- 
fallible inspiration. orse—there were filthy stories, 
of which I could not then fathom the meaning; only 
they suggested the idea of vices too frightful for con- 
templation. Was I goinz to believe in these things? in 
the sacredness of such a record? Clearly, if I did, it 
must be in spite of myself—in slavish submission to 
the letter, which afforded no evidence whatever of its 
assumed divine origin, but much aguinst it, The 
various hooks, too, were either anonymous, or of dis- 
| ise and doubtful authorship, collected nobody 

ew when, or how, or by whom, from a number of 
writings of similar pretensions, which had been as 
arbitrarily rejected. The Bible, then, stood wholly on 
its antiquity and the credence of those who accepted 
it—like the Koran, and Vedas, and Zend Güttras, of 
other nations, which we made no scruple in repudia- 
ting There were thousandsof persons, better, wiser, 
snd more learned thay I, who found no such difficul- 
ties in the volume as I did; who ignored or explained 
them away (very miserably, I thought); was it not 
the height of presumption for me to question their 
conclusions? ought I not, rather, to submit to them? 
I felt I could not do so and be satisfied. 

I was desperately in earnest, remember, I had ex- 
perienced what J knew to be the legitimate results of 
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ty. I felt that if I tried to force it upon my con- 
science with all these doubts and difficulties unsettled, 
I should never succeed, or be at rest, or have any re- 
liglon at all worth mentioning. That way everything 
seemed dead and hopeless. Even if I could have 
personally ignored all but the one fundamental arti- 
cle of faith to which I know you are longing to direct 
me—and of which I shall speak presently—that would 
hardly have helped me, or have lifted from me the 
overpowering sense of the Bible scheme being cruel, 
unjust, and partial—in a word, intolerable, Tepes. 
ing I were saved—a large assumption, and one, I 
thought, demanding au intensity of bellef quite above 
my capacity—by far the greater proportion of the hu- 
man race would be cast into hell, which I couldn't 
reconcile myself to, or see the justice of, on any terms. 
I didu't credit it; I had quite got rid of it; it afforded 
me no further concern or anxiety. Always I returned 
to that point; and it made it simply impossible that I 
should adopt the ordinary, Orthodox views of religion. 

or acknowledge the vindictive, wrathful, Jewish God 
of the Bible. 

At the same time, I felt that in renouncing both I 
was freer, and better. anil happier. I had got into 
healthier relations, both with the Book and my fellow- 
creatures, Before I searched for myself (and if you 
deny my right, I commend to your consideration 
these texts: “Refuse profane and vld wives’ fubles:“ 
“Not giving heed to Jewish fables: and „All un- 
cleanness let it not be named among you:") Ihad, 
like others, but à barren belief in the letter, thinking 
that all tha events spoken of occurred in an excep- 
tional time and manner, outside the scope of vital 
human interest: now, walving the supernatural 
claims of the volume, it assumed an unexpected value. 
I could recognize in It matter of the highest impor- 
tance, the grandest and most beautiful truths, the 
sublimest poetry—all more or less involved with error. 
It seemed to recall the infancy of the world, in its first 
freshness, ever glorified by the presence of God. 
Especially I liked the book of Job, the Psalms, and the 
Prophecies: imperfectly I began to comprehend some- 
thing of the individuality of the various writers; but 
the further 1 went, the move convinced I was that 
they were distinctly human—they and their belong- 
ings. There was religion, und fatalism, exaltation, 
epicureanism, and despondency, plety, patriotism, and 
rage; the loftiest conceptions of God's omnipotence 
and majesty alternating with assertions concerning, 
and prayers to, Him which I wondered people cou:d 
bear to hear read in Christian churches: nearly every- 
thing had its alloy; nothing could be admitted with- 
out discrimination, but a great deal cheered, consoled, 
elevated, At the "Rooms," ns they were called, to 
which we occasionally went on Sundays, they read the 
Church Service; I used to follow It as far as I dared, 
breaking off in the responses when they went against 
my conscience, and always maintaining a running 
mental commentary on what was transpiring. The 
Athanasian Creed filled me with disgust and con- 
tempt: the sermon was generally productive of mere 
weariness. I wanted to tell people what I had dis- 
covered. And. naturally, I felt kinder towards every 
living soul, now that I knew we were not to be ship- 
wrecked everlastingly. 

You will have observed that I have hitherto spoken 
almost exclusively of the Old Testument: I now came 
to consider the New, which bad always appeared dif- 
ferent to me—nothing like so formidable. There was 
one central figure which brightened it immeaaura- 
bly—which irresistibly attracted me—whom I longed 
to believe ln with all my heart, Somehow I didn't 
seem to fear hin, or to identify him or his teachin 
with the cruel Jehovah of the older books. e 
texts in accordance with them on what I bad die- 
carded male little impression on me; neither did I, at 
first, think much about the questlon of the inspiration 
of the apostolic writers, or of his divinity. I sup- 
nose I took the latter for granted; but it was the hu- 
man side of his character which penetrated me with 
love and reverence, and, for a time, thrust all these 
considerations into the background.: That wes so 
real, so distinct, that it dwarfed the surroundings into 
comparative iusignificance, His announcement of 
God's paternity and care for us, hia pure and un- 
selfish faith, summing np all the law and the gospels 
in love to God and man, above all his surpassing 
goodness, were what I found nowhere else—unique, 
and altogether beautiful. These involved no contra- 
dictions or absurdities, no violations of what God him- 
self had implanted in the soul in order to enable na to 
choose between right and wrong, good and evil: the 
were radical, absolute, and instinctive. I found evi- 
dence of them in my own heart and conscience; in 
their suitability to all conditions of mankind; in my 
accepting them us freely as the song of a bird or the 
voice of a dear friend. Not a seeker for truth through 
all the ages but would have done so; such doctrines 
were of yesterday, to-day, and forever, I began to 
understand something of their importance, and re- 
solved, come what would, to hold on to them—to 
make them tlie foundation of my religion, if I ever at- 
tained to one. I did not know then that they com- 
prised all religion, being “all that is required of us, 
either to do or to foresee.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


THe “DANRURY MAN'S" last ls: ‘The churches 
were well filled Sunday, The shape is an improve- 
ment, but the trimming is not wholly satisfactory. 
They set a little farther back on the head than the 
summer styles, we think.” 


Tne GENTLEMAN who asserted that his friend 
never opened his mouth without puse bie foot in it, 
being called upon to apologize, said he was very sorry; 
but when he made tlie assertion he did not see the 


such a belief, when carried out to its logical extremi- | size of his friend's foot. 
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— Poetry. 


SONG OF THE HINDU DEVOTEE. 
TRANSLATED BY MR. BAYRRS, AN ENGLIAN MISSIONARY, 


The snow-flake that glances at noon on Kallasa, 
Dissolved by the sunbeams, dosoends to the plain; 

Then, mingling with Gunga, it flows to the ocean, 
And, lost in its waters, returns not agalz, 


On the rose-leaf at morning, bright glistens the dew-drop 
That in vapor exhaled falls ia nourishing rain; 

Then in rMa back to Gunga through green flelds meanders, 
Till onward it flows to the ocean agaln. 


A snow-flake still whitens the peak of Kallaaa, 

But the snow-flake of yestarday flows to the maln; 
At dawning, a dow-drop atit) hangs on the rose-leaf, 

But the dew-drop of yesterday comes not again. 
"The soul that is freed from the bondage of Nature 
Escapes from illusions of Joy and of pain; i 
And, pure as the dame that [a lost in the sunbeam, 
Ascends unto God, and returns not again. 


It comes not, it goes not—It comes not again. 
——————M—— 
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$3; Catherine G. Tolfraan, $3; Killan Brothers, £3; Varein 
Vorwarts, $3; G. W. Topping, $3; W. E. Lukens, $3; Na- 
thin Tabor, $3: Gerrit | $3: J. H. Fork, 814; S. S, 
Green, $3; R. £3; F. Fradley, $5 Marcus 
Marx, $5; N. 8. „ W. $3: E. 8. 
$3; Atherton EE Richard J. C. 
25: F. J. Scott, or- 
M. H. Marks, $9; Hannah Put- 
Mott, $3 à 


mit 


10 
ick, 


N. B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Ixprx mnil-tag, and report at once auy error in either. 


RECEIVED. 
Booka, 
THE DRICIDEA. Anniysiv of tho Life of Jesus, and of the 
Several Phases of the Christian Church fn. their Relation 
to Judaism. Ry J. Cohen, translated by Anna Maria 
a 8 Fimt American Edition. Baltímore: Deutach 


Pamphiets. 

Jonx STUART MILL AB SOME OF TIE WORKING CLASSES 
KNEW mu. i (eorne Jacob Holyoake. London: Trüb- 
ner & Co., Lu te HIN. 1878. 

SECULAR NERPO. ILITY. George Jacob Holyoake, 
London: Trübner & Co, 1873. 

Tre Loc oF CO-OPERATION. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
London: Trübner & Co. 1873. 

THE POLICY OF COMMERCIAL CO-OPERATION, as respects Tn- 
cluding the Consumer, By George Jacob Holyoake. 
London: Trubner & Co. 1873. 

THE POWER OP THE WOED MADE FLESH. A Bermon by O. 
Ti E rotbinghim, Nov.16,1873. Naw York: D. G. Francia. 


BuoGESTIONA hening a National Currency, By F. J. 
Scott. Toledo, Ohlo. 1873. 

AX ADDRESS before the North Middlesex Conference, by 
Hon. Danlel Needham, on the Cause and Prevention 
Crime. Ayer, Mass.: ] 

Tracrs of the American Liberal Tract Society, Boston. 
Nos. 1 to 23 Inclusive. 

New Music, 

New SHEET Moste publlsbed by Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton.—It ls of the Lord's at Mercies, by Molique—Ave 
Marin, by F. Boott— When in the Stilly Hour of Night, 
by Franz Abt—Tbe Glove, by Madame S. Dolhy—A Little 


oad, y Ciro Pinsuti—Ripples on the Lake, by Sydney 
Smith—Chant du Guerre, by Gottsohalk—La Fille de 
Mme. Angot. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 11, 1873. 

BUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tux INDEX will 

lecture occasionally on Sundays, U desired, within a con- 
venlent distance of Boston. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


To EVERY Subscriber, new or old, who shall 
send us 83.00 at any time between now and New 
Year, THE INDEX shall be sent until January 


1, 1875. 
s ——— — — d 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR 1874. 


In order to increase the circulation of Tae INDEX, 
and thereby make it a more powerful instrumentality 
in the reform to which it is devoted, the followlng 
Cash Premiums are now offered :— 

1 Tue INDEX will pay to any one of its old sub- 
scribers $1.00 for every new subscription of $3.00 
obtained by his or her means and forwarded to this 
office. If preferred, the $1.00 may be deducted be- 
fore remitting. This offer holds good for new sub- 
scriptions alone, and not for renawala. 

2. In addition to this, It offera One Hundred 
Dollars to the person who shal! send the largest Nat 
of new subscribers, with the money, before the first 
day of February, 1874, and Fifty Dollars to the 
person sending the next largest list during the same 
time, 

There are many warm friends of THE INDEX 
throughout the country who would be glad to help 
Increase its circulation, I they could only afford to 
give their time to the work. The above offers will 

* enable them to do so. Supposing that the largest list 
sent contains one hundred new names, the sender 
will be entitled to $100,00 ax commission and another 
$100.00 as premium. Will not many of our lady aub- 
scribers, who are the most efficient of all canvassers, 
selze this opportunity to help Tax INDEX without too 
great a sacrifice on their own part? 


ꝛZͥ—ͤ——ç ͤ — — 


GLIMPSES, 


MR. HORACE SEAVER, editor of the Investigator, 
has our hearty thanks for his generous coóperation 
in securing signatures to the “Anti-Exemption Peti- 
tion.” 

Ma. PARKER PILLSBURY, as will be seen by acor- 
dial letter from him on another page, is faithfully at 
his post in Salem, Ohio, where he has spent several 
winters, and has the warmest friends. His long and 
self-sacrificing service in the old anti-slavery cause is 
continued in the new anti-slavery cause of Free Re- 
ligion. 


WE save had prepared a number of handsome 
placards, printed with colored inks on thick Bristol 
boards, for gratuitous distribution to auch News- 
Dealers as are willing to hang them up conspicuously 
in their stands, Please ask your own news-dealer 
whether he will bang one up near his counter, If sent. 
We shall be happy to forward it to his address, This 
little service, which will cost our frienda very little 
trouble to render, may be of great value to THE IN- 
DEX. 


A GOOD JOKE ought to be appreciated, and the In- 

dependent does Itself credit in the following :— 

“Says THE INDEX: L 

‘What is the difference? The Radicals believe In 
the ‘Perfect Man, the Orthodox belleve in the Per- 
fect Horse.“ 

“Who is that ‘Perfect Man’ that the Radicals be- 
lieve in? We supposed it was only the Orthodox 
who believed in Him. Is it not more accurate to aay 
that the Radicals believe in the perfect race? If so, 
the difference would seem to be that, while the Or- 
thodox have no objection to a perfect horse, they are 
generally opposed to races.“ 

WE FIND in Nature, for November 6, an account 
of a recent discovery of a human bone In the Victoria 
Cave, near Settle, Yorkshire, belonging to an age pre- 
vious to the great ice-sheet of the Irish Sea basin,— 
that is, to inter-glacial, if not prie-glacial, times. Mr, 
Busk, after long deliberation, has pronounced the 
bone to be human; and his verdict is that of an ac- 


now no doubt, human,—a portion of an unusually 
clumsy fibula, and in that respect not unlike the same 
bone in the Mentone skeleton." Thus the evidence 
of the vast antiquity of man is strengthened by new 
discoveries day by day; and the Mosaic cosmogany 
has already taken Its place among other well-recog- 
nized myths. 

Mr. B, F. UNpERWOOD, the well-known Liberal 
lecturer, has kindly offered to act as agent for THE 
IxpEx; and the public is hereby informed that he is 
authorized to recelve subscriptions for It wherever he 
goes. Mr, Underwood favored us with a call lately, 
and, expressing great interest in the Liberal League 
movement and the object it seeks to accomplish, prom- 
ised to use his Influence to form Leagues in all places 
where he lectures. We anticipate important results 
from his exertions, as there la no more successful or 
popular lecturer In the field in behalf of Liberalism. 
He is in favor of combining all Liberals, of what- 
ever shade of opinion on religious subjects, in the 
energetic prosecution of thelr common ends; and 
we congratulate all friends of the movement on 80 
valuable an acquisition, 

Wat A TREASURE-HOUSE of noble thoughts is 
Carlyle's Sarlor Resartua! “Of this latter sort are 
all true Works of Art: in them (if thou know à Work 
of Art from a Daub of Artifice) wilt thou discern 
Eternity looking through Time, the God-like ren- 
dered visible, Here too may an extrinsic value grad- 
ually superadd itself: thus certain Iliads, and the 
like, have in three thousand years attained quite new 
significance. But nobler than all in this kind are the 
Lives of hervic, god-inspired Men; for what other 
Work of Art is so divine? In Death too, in the 
Death of the Just, as the last perfection of a Work of 
Art, may we not discern symbolic meaning? In that 
divinely tranafigured Sleep, as of Victory, resting over 
the beloved face which now knows thee no more, read 
(If thou canst for teare) the confluence of Time 
with Eternity, and some gleam of the latter peering 
through.” 


THE MEETING of the Boston Liberal League at | 


Parker Fraternity Hall, December 5, was very well 
attended, the hall being more than two-thirds filled. 
Speeches were made by Horace Seaver, Dr. H. B. 
Storer, B. F. Underwood, Dr. H, F. Gardner, S. H. 
Morse, and others; and numerous names were added 
to the League's list of members, which now numbers 
about one hundred and sixty. Vigorous efforts will 
be made this winter for the abolition of church-ex- 
emption, both in this State and in the District of Co- 
lumbla. The Anti-Exemption Petition" addressed 
to Congress recelved a great many signatures; a simi- 
lar one addressed to the Massachusetts Legislature 
was voted by the League, and was also numerously 
signed. We were highly gratifled to see how cordial- 
ly Materialista, Spiritualists, Theists, and so forth, 
united to press the “Demandas of Liberalism." The 
reader will find an interesting report of this meeting 
in another column, 

THE ARTICLE on the Cost Principle," on a previ- 
ous page, was written for Tue INDEX by Mr. Josiah 
Warren, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, to whom 
John Stuart Mill refers in his just published Autobi- 
ography [page 250] as "a remarkable American,” who 
“had formed a System of Soclety on the foundation 
of the ‘Sovereignty of the Individual,’ and had actu- 
ally commenced the formation of a Village Commu- 
nity (whether it now exists I know not), which, 
though bearing a superficial resemblance to some of 
the projects of Socialists, is diametrically opposite to 
them in principle, aince it recognizes no authority 
whatever in society over the individual, except to en- 
force equal freedom of development for all individu- 
alities," Mr. Mill further says that, In his world- 
renowned Essay on Liberty, he “borrowed from the 
Warrenites their phrase, the sovereignty of the Indl- 
vidual.” Mr, Warren, now in feeble health and ad- 
vanced years, is the author of a little work of less 
than one hundred and twenty pages, entitled True 
Civilization, which is one of the most remarkable 
treatises on social science ever produced,—certainly 
original, powerful, and instructive, if not altogether 
adequate to its noble object. We recently had the 
pleasure of spending àn evening with Mr. Warren, in 
company with a little knot of his enthusiastic discl- 
ples; and nt some future time we shall probably bave 
something to say in THE INDEX concerning bia theo- 
ry, when we have given It sufficient study to justify 
criticism. Meanwhile we commend his article, prob- 
ably to be followed from time to time by others, to the 
close attention of all who all are Interested in the 
equitable adjustment of economical and social rela- 
tionships. 


knowledged expert. He says: The bone la, I have 


Below is the form of a petition to 
the Legislature of Mali —— Ms 
asking the repeal of the laws whereby church à 
other property is now exempted from taxation, * 

The Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE desires the si, 
T X" voter and tax-payer In the * i 
wealth to this petition, who wish : 
herd , es these unjust lawy 

It being important, however, that the i 
presented at an early date, prompt action 3 
we therefore cal) upon the friends of the movement in 
the different cities and towns of the State, who are 
willing to see that their ward, town, or neighborhood, 
as the case may be, is immediately canvassed for sig- 
natures, to send us his or her name at once; and the 
| proper blanks, with any other assistance which lies in 

our power, will be cheerfally furnished. 

Members-elect of the Legislature, who intend to 
sustain the measure, will confer a favor and assist the 
movememt by sending us their names, 

We would also say that copies of this petition, a 
well as of a like petition for the repeal of the same 
class of laws in the District of Columbia, may be 
obtained at THE INDEX Office. 


R. H. Ranney, ) EI 
HB oes ee 
Liberal League, 


F. E. Annor, 

N. B.—Plense get as many signatures as possible to 
this Petition, and then return it to ‘The Boston Lib- 
eral League," 1 Tremont Place. 

A PETITION 
POR JUST AND RQUAL TAXATION. 

To the Honorable tha Senate and House of Representatives of 
tha Commonwenlth of Massachusetts in General Court 
Assembled :— 

We, the undersigned, voters and tax-payers of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetta, respectfully represent— 

1, That under the laws of this Commonwealth parsons 
can readily Incorporate themselves into so-called Religious, 
Educational, Scientific, Literary, Benevolent, and Chari- 
table associations, and aa ruch bold large amounts of prop- 
| erty exempt from taxation, 

2. That the exemption of auch associations from taxstion 
is practically taxation bf the rest of the commnnity for 
their support; which is to increasa unduly and nujusty the 
taxes of all otier property-holders. 

3. That this exemption from taxation has come t0 be 40 
large and valuable a gratuity, that many such corporations 
are formed unnecessarily, for the purpese of holding prop- 
erty untaxed until such time as the corporation shal) wih 
to divide the same. 

4. That this exemption in the case of religious societies, 
instead of promoting the Interests of pure religion, or sub- 
serving any public end, stimulates the various sects to 
multiply such incorporations unnecessarily, solely for the 
purpose of competing more successfally with each other by 
Increasing sectarian wealth and power. 

5. That no State support to auch corporations ehould be 
given elther directly or indirectly; but that, u given at all, 
it should be given by direct appropriation, to the end thet 
the people may know the amounts, and to what nses the 
public money is really put. 

6. That the exemption complained of ia frequently ued 
to cover large amounts of property which are not intended 
to be legally exempt,—thus increasing the taxes of the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. 

1. And that therefore your petitioners pray that tbe third, 
seventh, and ninth clauses of section five of chapter deren 
of the General Ststutes—belng those parts of the Statutes 
which provide for the aforesaid objectionable exemption— 
together with all special acts of like parport, be repealed. 


Note,—Ladies signing this petition will pleme 
write under the head of "Remarks" not a voter, If 
also a tax-payer, write tared. 


————— 
INTELLECT AND SXMPATHY IN BADI- 
CALIS™, 


With characteristic gentleness, Mr. Gannett erm 
ines in another column the opinions expressed in our 
late article on “Two Views of Free Religion.” » 
asmuch as we depicted the "sympathetic view" e 
partial and non-inclusive of the "intellectual view, 
while the latter was represented a» comprehensive, 
embracing substantially the other also, he considers 
our treatment of the subject “one-sided,” and unin- 
tentionally unjust. 

This witches, if merited, would Indicate s grave 
defect vitiating the whole article in question. - 
haps it would indeed have been better to state ag 
is certainly true) that it Is possible to look at Free ei 
ligion In a narrowly intellectual light, to the negl : 
of ite aympathetic side; and that this form of ae 
ity is as mischievous as the other. But such a vi 
would be imperfect intellectually u well jag! 
thetically, The only thoroughly intellect 
must be worthy of the intellect, that is, compr 20 
sive,—doing justice to sentiment and aspiration s 
well as to thought and truth. It was our peed 
point out, on the one hand, that the excess E. " 
| thy which disinclines one to the necessary 
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directly exposing error in every legitimate way, 
whether by sarcasm or logic or any other well-recog- 
nized means, and which creates a repugnance to the 
energetic agitation of measures of practical reform, 
tends to paralyze the efforts of Free Religion to 
amellorate the condition of the world, and to frustrate 
to some extent the practical advancement of its own 
cause. It was equally our purpose to point out, on 
the other hand, that broadly Intellectual view of 
Free Religion not only does ample justice to its 
sympathetic side, and abundantly appreciates ita 
sweetness, geniality, and reverential spirit, but also 
comprehends the necessity of dissipating error by 
every possible means of {llumination,—of arguing, 
persuading, or ridiculing dogma ont of existence,— 
and of boldly seeking to secure auch political and 
social reforms as shall deprive dogma of a power over 
the human mind to which it has no title but that of 
flagrant usurpation. It will thus be seen that what 
Mr, Gannett considers *an empty corner of the 
sketch" was not an omission; that on the contrary 
we intended to contrast the excess of sympathy with 
that true intelleetualism which justly values sympa- 
thy in the highest degree, yet sees the necessity of 
making its universal existence possible by abolishing 
the causes which now render its opposite everywhere 
prevalent. In a word, we meant to depict the ''sym- 
pathetic view” as partial and the ‘intellectual view" 
as comprehensive, because no view which failed to do 
entire justice to sympathy would be entitled to the 
high praise of being really intellectual.“ The in- 
tellectual view cannot too much prevail;’ for the 
more it prevails, the more it will correct the semi- 
Intellectualism which despises sympathy and genuine 
sentiment, and thereby proven itself incompetent to 
understand human nature on all its many sides. 

Now Mr. Gannett has a very profound and beautl- 
ful appeciation of the sympathetic side of Free Re- 
liglon, Hes a teacher to us all in this respect, and 
we acknowledge with equal gratitude and gladneas our 
own indebtedness to hlm for the Influence he exerts 
on all who come within its reach, Nor is this all. 
"There is no braver or truer knight in the new chivalry 
of thought,—none who more utterly ignores the 
temptations of policy In the avowal of his convictions, 
or who ls more incapable of insinuating them under 
the mask of old plirases out of which the old mean- 
ings have died, If he withholds hls approval to some 
extent from the method of work which we act upon 
in TRR Inpex,—if he thinks that “the perpetual 
military insistance on special points almost inevitably 
produces the bigot's disproportion” (though we should 
certainly claim that what we “‘insist’’ on are not so 
mach “special points" as special applications of unl- 
versal principles),—no one could be less desirous than 
we that he should either try to coóperate with us in 
these respects or withhold from them his most ex- 
plicit and public disapproval. On the contrary, we 
court criticism and open rebuke when we are thought 
to go wrong; and whoever thinks we go wrong has a 
right, nay, a duty, to seek to counteract the evil 
where it is most likely to do harm—in the pages of 
Tae Inpex. Hence we have only cordial acknowl- 
edgments to return for such articles as Mr. Gannett's. 

In defence, however, of the “intellectual view“ of 
Free Religion, taken in the comprehensive sense we 
intended rather than the partial sense in which Mr. 
Gannett misunderatands It, we should plead the ne- 
ceasity of no longer allowing an excess of sympathy 
to paralyze the practical efficiency of religious radi- 
calimm. It is too true that the public influence of re 
ligious radicalism, especially in New England, is alto- 
gether disproportioned to the mental, moral, and 
spiritual power it embodles. Instead of revolution- 
izing the thought of the times, and making itaelf felt 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it remains, after 
three or four decades of ‘self-conscious existence, 
merely the ‘pecullar views," the private ism, of a 
clique. Learning, scholarship, culture, refinement, 
genius, purity, exceptional benuty of character, have 
not availed to nffect to any great degree the religious 
bellef of the American people. The radicals hold 
brilliant soirées in private parlors; they make little or 
no impression on public opinion. They are not, as 
they ave juatly entitled to be, the brain of religion in 
America, originating the impulses which dominate 
the religious development of the country. Such re- 
lgious progress as is made results far more from the 
writings of the representative men of modern science, 
who are growing dally more bold and outspoken in 
their strictures upon the prevailing faith, than from 
those of the radicals themselves. Why? Because the 
People want instruction, Information, knowledge,— 
Plain speech on religious subjects, vigorous exposure 


of the absurdities which make the staple of pulpit 


"ence of the churches is still vast, their following im- | 


gospelling, direct application of scientific principles, 
facts, and discoveries, to religious thinking. We 
venture to say that the Free Religions Association, by . 
a few itinerant conventions (which in the West three 
years ago earned for it the euphonious soubriquet of 
"hell on wheels"), has done more to affect the popu- 
lar mind than all the other activities of the radicals 
combined. So weak inherently is the doctrinal 
framework of Christianity, when tested by the truths 
of modern thought, that it conld not long survive the 
ordeal of universal public discussion; it would inevi- 
tably give place to truer views of human life, duty, 
and destiny. Yet the radicals, who are best fitted to 
discharge the function of popular enlightenment, 
have not risen to the height of the occasion: their 
light is hidden under a bushel. The religious infu- 


mense, their supremacy indisputable; and the far 
auperior religious influence of radicalism js ecarcely 
felt at all by the publle at large, i 

Now we do not say this at all in the spirit of blame 
or censure: we are simply noting & fact, Ourown 
view of the scope, function, and opportunity of radl- 
calism in the religious development of the country 
determines the view we take of the real utility of a 
paper auch as Tne INDEX; and to this point we are 
now speaking. What is the situation? 

1, The influence of the churches over public opin- 
lon is vast, despite the fact that their crceds are grow- 
ing more and more brittle us time goes on, It is not 
only vast, but unnaturally vast,—that is, immensely 
disproportioned to the real hold which the creeds 
have on the public mind. This great surplusage of 
influence over and above that of the creeds is due to 
the social and political status of the church, and would 
be lost if that status were greatly changed. 

2. The various points specified in the ‘(Demands of | 
Liberalism” indicate the secret source of this surplus- 
age of influence, The present seml-establishment of 
Christianity as the national religion, maintained by 
exemption of church property from taxatlon, by the 
legally authorized reading of the Bible in the public 
schools as an act of Protestant Christian worship, by 
Sunday laws, by the judicial oath, by governmental 
proclamation of religious fasts and festivals, and so 
forth, invests the Church with a quasi-national au- 
thority and dignity which exerts enormous power 
over the average American mind. It Intimidates a 
people so sensitive to public opinion as the Americans 
are. It prevents their looking at Christianity straight 
in the face. It closes their minds by the apell of pop- 
ularity and fashion and social prestige, In short, the 
political support given to the Church by the State, 
while seemingly slight, is immense in fact; it invests 
the former with the majesty of the latter, and, all the 
more because not obtruded on public attention, stands 
to-day as the chief obstacle to the universal spread of 
radical thought, 

8, It ls the first duty of radicalism, in our opinion, 
to abolish this great political eyil of State patronage 
of the Church. If the radicals were fully alive to 
their own public function and opportunity, and to 
the strenuous exigencies of the time,—if they realized 
their own profound obligation to the country to ren- 
der the service now most urgently needed for the per- 
fection and purification of the American idea in the 
public mind,—they would rally to a man, and throw 
themselves into the work of organizing Liberal 
Leagues with a hearty and contagious enthusiasm. 
But they do not do it. They wait for the people to 
start such movements spontaneously. They do not 
heartily believe in such agitation—perhaps think it 
ill-timed, demoralizing to the individual, and Injuri- 
ous to the cause of radicalism itself. Not detecting 
the wide ramifications of the evil we have pointed 
out, which are not obvious to the careless eye, they 
hold aloof, and lose the mighty influence they would 
achieve if they united to demand, at once and with 
vigor, a Republic emancipated from the Church. 

4. The reason why the radicals thus leaye undone 
the especial task of radicalism, and consequently fail 
to make any deep impreasion on the religious devel- 
opment of the country, Is to be found, we belleve, in 
an excess of the sympathetic tendency. The grim 
fact that Christlanity and Free Religion are at deadly 
variance, cannot be reconciled, and are slowly ap- 
proaching that battle-fleld where all great contests in 
America are at last fought out—the arena of politics,— 
is repulsive to their sympathies; and these blind their, 
Intellectual perceptions, Antagonism is an unwel- 
come thought; it implies unwelcome things. But he 
who announces a painful fact does not create lt. 
Neither does antagonism bring evil alone. Universal 
agitation of the political reforms specifled in the De- 
mands of Liberalism’? would in five years do more 
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towards diffusing radical thoughts, Ideas, and aspira- 
tions throughout this nation than all the utterances 
of all the radicals for a hundred years—including 
Tae INDEX Itself, Such agitation will make the ns- 
tion educate [tself in radical principles, There is no 
education so good as that; and the sympathy which 
stands in the way of it will not, in the long run, do a 
tithe as much for the sweetness, gentleness, goodwill, 
and tender religiousness which Mr. Gannett has so 
much at heart, as will the seemingly sterner and 
harsher method which we adopt. Through the con- 
filet we look beyond; and, while we should count it 
mawkisbness to feel obliged to dish up every hard 
fact with affectionate expressions, or to ‘‘trath-tt-in- 
love" in every paragraph, we yet afmcerely belleve that 
we have a better and more humane motive at bottom 
than any “battle-Joy,” 

5. Hoping, then, to mnke these pages rich with 
many such thoughts and sentiments as beautify all 
that Mr. Gannett writes, and not neglecting the warm 


| heart of sympathy and fellowship in all that is noble, 


pure, and elevating, we yet accept the task lald upon 
us by our conception of the real duty of radicalism to- 
day. We hope to make Tue INDEX a powerful 


| agency in freeing the State totally from the Church, 


doing yeoman's service in the abolition of all ecclesi- 
astical privileges, and thereby gaining a fair fleld for 
Error and Truth to fight it out In the public mind, 
In this great work we wish deeply to have the aid of 
all radicals; but the work has got to be done, will 


| sooner or later rally an anny out of the very stones 


we tread on, and must go on toa glorious end, fall 
who may to the rear or on the field. If the wise and 
learned scorn the task, then the common people shall 
take it up; and whoever takes it up, by hls side we 


| stand. 


— —ñ —•4ꝛ — 
LIBERTY FIHST. 


I forget what sectarian publication had some such 
fling as this at the Free Religious Association, the 
other day: "The Free Religionists are always talking 
about freedom of thought. Now that they bave ob- 
tained It, why do they not use it, and do some think- 
ing m 

Such an attack would seem hardly worth answer- 
ing, for an Association which includes among its 
Vice-Presidents Emerson and Garrison, Curtis and 
Youmans, But I cannot part with the criticism so 
easily, since it suggests a polnt of no amall impor- 
tance. This mode of argument is indeed precisely 
parallel with that other common complaint of our op- 
ponente, that we do not spend money as freely as 
they do. The answer In both cases is the same: We 
do not give our time to works of pure thought, for the 
same reason that we do not give it to making money 
—because the service of freedom comes first, and wo 
cannot get excused from that, For us, “there Is no 
discharge in that war," No conscript was ever more 
ready to lay aaide his uniform, on his discharge, than 
we shall be when our term of service as radicals ex- 
pires. Then we will be great thinkers and write 
great books, or great money- makers and get up costly 
conventions, Meanwhile, we must stick to our work. 

In youth," saya Goethe, we expect to build pal- 
aces for men. As we grow older, we find that we 
have us much as we can do in clearing away the dust 
and rubbish left by others, The work requires reslg- 
nation, but it must be done." 

But it will be asked: Why this perpetual talk 
about freedom? Are you not free?" Individually 
we have made ourselves so. But at what cost of res- 
olution, of time, of money, of friends—and our crit- 
ics say, even of temper—is best known to ourselves. 
It is our desire that our children, and the children of 
our critics, shall not have to pay ao high a price for 
thelrfreedom. These clergymen who come to us and 
tell their pitiful tale,—how they dare not speak what 
they know, lest thelr wives and children starve in 
consequence; these young college-tutors who come to 
us and aay, “If we join the church, itis a lle; if we 
refuse to join it, our career as scientific instructors is 
at an end,"—it is for these we labor. We would 
rather let all the work go, did not consclence compel ; 
it would be far pleasanter to pass into *'the still alr of 
delightful studles; Mr. Abbot would much rather go 
beck to the metaphysical researches which first won 
him fame In the North American Review ; merely in- 
tellectual labor would be happiness for all of us, did 
not moral service frat constrain. Liberty first; first 
freedom to think, then thought. 

I know a young woman of high character, excellent 
attainments, and Intelligent though not radical opln- 
ions, She was a teacher in a large school, professed- 
ly unsectarian. The school was visited by a well- 
known lay-revivalist, At a prayer-meeting, this 
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preacher gave his definition of Christianity, aud in- 
vited all who could call themselves Christians, on 
that basis, to rise. Many rose. He then asked all 
who wished to be Christians, on that basis, to rise. 
Every one in the room rose, except this teacher, It 
cost her a struggle to keep her seat; but truth con- 
strained her. She honestly wished to be a Christian, 
but not as the revivalist had defined the word, She 
knew that she was alone lu her refusal; she knew the 
risk Involved, It would probably cost her place in 
the school; and she thought of the invalid father, 
himself a retired clergyman, who was dependent on 
her salary. Yet she kept her seat; and for this act 
of brave fidelity, on which angels might have looked 
with loving admiration, she was dropped from the 
list of teachers In that school. While such things are 
possible, the war for free thought must continue, 
May we, who have enlisted for it, not turn back! It 
was Whittier who wrote, on his sixty-fourth birth- 
day :— 
“Bettor than self-Indulgent years 
The outfluig heart of yourh,— 
Than plensant songs In idle ears 
Tho tumult of the truth." 
T. w, H. 


MEETING OF THE BOSTON LIHEHAL 
LEAGUE. 


SPECIALLY BRVORTED FOR TRE IXDEX. 


The Boston Liberal League met at the Parker Fra- 
ternity Rooms on Friday evening, December 5. The 
attendance was large, and the discussion upon the 
question of church taxation was animated, and much 
to the point. Petitions to the State Legislature and 
the National Congress wero circulated, and received 
many signatures. This Leagae is about to issue a 
tract on "Equal Taxation and No Exemption,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Abbot. During the evening a consider- 
able sum was subacribed, that the tract might have 
an extensive circulation. F. W. Clarke having re- 
signed as a member of the Executive Committee, F. 
E. Abbot was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. F. E. Abbot opened the discussion, by referring 
to the work of the League, He approved of its plan 
to take up one measure at a time, making vigorous 
efforts in its behalf until the object proposed was ac- 
complished. The League had wisely chosen to press 
upon public attention first the justice of taxing 
church property. By its non-taxation, the State com- 
pelled all citizens to contribute to the support of a 
system of theology which many of them believed to 
be utterly pernicious, It was not true that the 
churches were in any important sense the conserva- 
tors of publie morals. They dealt not with morality, 
but with theology. The Christian system sets moral- 
ity aside ns relatively of no account. It ministered 
not to the necessities of this world, but preached a 
scheme of salvation for souls in a world to come. He 
had heard a distinguished revivalist declare that “a 
moral man out of Christ could not be saved.” 

When. therefore, it is claimed that the exemption 
of church property saves the 8 of police courts, 
we have only to refer to the facts as they are fur- 
ulshed by Christian churches to refute the nssertiou. 
The only effect is to build up the different denomina- 
tions, to make them more powerful and able to 
spread their peculiar religious dogmas. Mr. Abbot 
spoke of the great amount of property thus exempted, 

ere belng over six millions in the city of Boston 
alone. What we want is simple justice, that taxa- 
tion shall be for the public benefit, and not for pri- 
vate sectarian ends, We demand the entire separa- 
tion of Church and State, 

Horace Seaver spoke briefly in favor of the peti- 
tions, He hoped that they would be widely circulat- 
ed, and that all Free Religionists, Spiritualists, Infi- 
dels, and liberals of every shade of opinion would 
ues them. at liberals under the — 2 Mr. Abbot 

sent to Congress a petition against the proposed 
religious amendment of the Constitution, signed by. 
about one hundred thousand nanies in all. The good 
work should be continued, and no effort spared to se- 
cure the absolute secularization of the State, 

There is no remsun in the world why n church 
should not be taxed as much as a museum, a theatre, 
or a railroad corporation, The pressis taxed. And 
what is the Church compared with the printing 

ress? We could easily get along without churches, 

ut who could ge along without your weekly aud 
daily journals? "There lias been great progress in re- 
ligions emancipation. Fifty years ago in this State 
religion was openly and directly supported by law. 
But much remained to be done. Liberals must keep 
awake, and keep up the struggle. If they put forth 
half the energy the Christians show, the liberal bat- 
tle might be won at once. Why should they not be 
up and doing? 

Dr. H. F, Gardner did not wish to make a speech, 
but would state a fact. He had tried to get a Spirlt- 
ualist society incorporated with the right to hold 
Property exempted from taxation to an amount equal 
to thatof the Tremont Temple Baptist Socicty, but 
failed. He mentioned this to show the bias of gov- 
ernment in favor of the Orthodox faith, 

Dr. H. B. Storer, being called on, spoke fora few 
minutes warmly advocating the Liberal League, hop- 
ing that it would push forward its work, and secure 
the repeal of all unjust and unequal Jaws, We ask 
only for fair play. 

oses Hull epoke, earnestly calling upon liberal 
IE to awake to the great importance of the issue, 
u his judgment we are fast approaching a crisis—a 
war, it may be, a religious war more terrible than the 


organized? It was the 
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rebellion. Weare asleep over a voleano, We muat 
bestir ourselves, and that speedily, if we would avert 
the catastrophe, Already the enemies of relizious 
freedom in this country are in motion; they are 


quietly organizing, and putting forth mighty efforts 
to forestall and control public opinion. at aces 
the exlstence of the Young Men's Christian Ansocia- 


urpose was that institution 
eliberate and well-laid plan 
of the Christian Church to bring about the political 
ends it had in view. It intended to remodel the Con- 
stitution, get possession of the government, and put 
down the anti-Christlan party by the aid of law, at 
the point of the bayonet. We might shut our eyes to 
these plain facts, we might dream of peace, but Chris- 
tian leaders meant war. Mr. Hull cited a nun ber of 


tion mean? For what 


eases Jn which Christianity waa making encroach- 
ments on our liberties, and steadily moving towards 
the end of its ambition. He was in for the fight. He 


wanted no truce, no delay; but instant and unflag- 
ging zeal, He wanted freedom, freedom in its broad- 
est sense—civil, religious, and social freedom. 

B. F, Underwood was next invited to speak. He 
said that he came to the meeting not to participate in 
its proceedings but as an observer. But he was glad 


to express his bearty approval of the objects of the: 


League. No true liberal but must feel a sense of 
duty resting upon him to help secure n compliance 
with these most just, "demands of liberalism." 1t is 
a matter we cannot shirk. The work is to be done, 
and liberals must do it. He liked the ides of circu- 
lating tracts, sending them out by thousands over tbe 
country. We must educate the people. That done, 
the victory is won. We should cireulate documents 
stating our menta in such a way as not unneces- 
sarily to offend our opponents, and at the same time 
convince them. He hoped the League would prosper. 
He should do all he could as he travelled about the 
country to help on the good work. 

Mr. S. H. Morse was then invited to say a word, 
but declined, not attacbing comparatively so. much 
importance to the work of the League as others. He 
thought there were greater questions to be consid- 
ered, but that was not the proper place to introduce 
them, The President ssid that they welcomed any 

sition, and would be glad to hearfrom him. Mr. 

orse then said he would simply ask the question, 
why the State had not as much right to tax the people 
for the support of churches as for schools, This 
drew forth severa] answers and questions, when Mr. 
Morse took the floor to explain his meaning further, 
lle was of opinion that, if the majority regarded it as 
essential to the public welfare that religion should be 
supported and taught by the State, it had the same 
Tight to enact this that it had to establish the public 
»chool system, But he denied the right of the State 
to tax any one for the support of anything. For the 
Individual to be gecure in his freedom, he must act 
voluntarily. Hia private judgment and conscience 
must in all cases be respected. He would not add a 
tax where it was not, but would abolish existing 
taxes. He would permit our expensive and unprofit- 
able systems of government to come to an end. He 
believed in practically carrying out the doctrine of 
self-government by abolishlug what we are accus- 
tomed to call the State altogether. 

Shortly after the meeting adjourned. 


THE “TWO VIEWS OF FREE RELIGION,” 


Dear ÁnnoT:— 

Iu the paper of Nov. 20, you contrast two views of 

Free Religion, “the sympathetic’ and “the intellect- 
ual” view. The reader's first thought is: He means 
that we may not bope fairly to possess them both at 
onee,” But this proves to be the meaning only when 
one approaches from the side of sympathy. As you 
draw the pictures, the two are after all not two but 
one, provided that one be “the intellectual" view, 
You credit the former with a certain kind of devotion 
to the truth, then point out well its sbort-comings. 
But for the latter you claim that it includes not one 
whit less of sympathy, while It adds, as its especial 
power, the insight to discern that unity of feeling 
must depend largely on unity of thought; and that 
therefore the ouly way radically to promote good-will 
is to expose error, accept the eternal law of battle, 
and use the surgeon's knife unsparingly, be the pain 
and uproar what they may. So ‘sarcasm, invective, 
persuasion, appeal, argument,—it matters not; let 
each use the tool he possesses according to his skill. So 
long as the good of mankind kindles liis soul, so long 
is the ,eformer’s work beneficent in spite of all tem- 
porary commotions, throes, or mY. 
. ls not this one-sided, a begging of the vantage- 
ground? So might another say (and you would not 
dispute), “As long as the man of sympathies does not 
let Lhem blind him to the truth in any way, thus long 
he i» sure to be beneficent," You are contrasting 
two typal dispositions and methods; and as you haye 
taken pains to describe the bad tendeucies of the one 
where it too much prevails, ought you to have pointed 
out only the good tendencies of the other where it 
does not too much prevail? May I fill in the empty 
corner of the sketch ? 

You cite a sincere n or persecutor Insisting on his 
dogma as fundamental, to ask; How can one estab- 
lish peace with such a man save by showing him the 
falsity of his position? "The close-communion Bap- 
tist would be recreant to his conscience unless he in- 
sisted on his point.“ 

Let no man be a recreant to his conscience. But 
by the logic of “the intellectual view,“ might not the 
sincere bigot or perseoutor be cited also as type of the 
truc refortner? Perhaps you mean that be is, He 
adopts the intellectual view of religion. His action 
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"rests on perception of the i 688 
ing irreconcilablea ” He would | 2 of reemei. 
could be no abiding € till there os ther 
thought, and would lead: “Sarcasm, inp unity d 
gument, it matters not; let each use the ton we” 
gesses according to bla skill.” etimes " he poe- { 
ea the sword, or the stake, or the gibbet c] at 
opinion; and has the power and skill to use th k 
of: mankind.” in the love of truth and for the good 

If we radicals come to feel th 
may be rightly divorced, and 2 ^ 
the last [s left, we may indeed become mere li t 
of vague speech or silent lips; but if the last un i 
and the first one left, I think we ahal) be biou | 

For what is bigotry but the disposition toemphas 
as fundamental the minor inatead of the grealer — 
ciplea? To emphasize them, I say, as fundamen ; 
for my thought may be very free from the ordin al; | 
bonds, and yet I shall practically be a bigot if 
mind and heart are really eugrossed in in i uy 
points, albeit Important, rather than in those E ved | 

ret grand truths of which,” you say, “all humane | 
s possessed." I am a bigot, if my life sums u n 
more N. in any one idea or set of ideas bower 
helpful, than in what you say the sympathetic — 
delights in— moral progress, ideal excellence, and 
devout upward aspiration." These are surely the 
really fundamental things,—and not the meaning of 
"Christianity," or the detachment from authority in 
religion. Unity of feeling depends largely on unity of 
thought,—true; and here in fundamentals we hire 
unity of thought, and therefore ground for ever-actiye 
unity of feeling. Our di menta cannot be s 
great a4 our agreements. e most important prim 
ciples must stand as such in our utterance and lite, or, 

I should say, we shall miss the grandest, deepest truth: 
that is, our view fails even as an "intellectual slew" 
if we do not keep facts in our minds proportioned 4s 
bey are in Nature. But in most of us the perpetual 
military insistance on our special poluts dont lz- 
evitably produces tbe bigot's disproportion, In many 
one may fear itis somewhat great, Not mos! whom 
we hear speaking against current faith speak as if it 
burt them, or with a surgeon's desire to save pain; 
— rd with Impatience and a sneer, or with à cer 

n battle-joy. 

Here lies, I think, the great danger of "the intel- 
lectual view," where it too much prevails. Those 
who hold it are apt to miss their own peculiar aim, 
and after all be fatally untrue to truth. 1t is in one 
sense nixnamed “intellectual,” because the real troüb- 
le is a lack, not n surplus, o£ insight; but it is that 
especial lack which, resulting less from weak eres 
thun from the cold heart, shows how inseparable in- 
tellect and feeling really are. Although all we see, 
we see wifh intellect, very much of what we see is 
seen, as it were, through sympathy. It is Ne qui 
that keeps objects within our range of sight and car- 
ries our eyes into new ranges. II we lave it deeply 
in us, those common fundamentals can never gow 
unduly dim to us, and we all the time enlarge and 
correct our vision by things which others see. 

There is another danger,—which is not to be much 
thoughtof, unless what has been already said Is true; 
but if that be true, iL is to be thought of s good dea. 
Where this '*intelleetual view“ prevails too much, ope 
may not only become a bigot, but to others be vill 
seem a bigot, and so he loses influence as a reformer, 
Should one urge: Each one must do his good bygir- 
ing help where others do not, and J, in pushing my 
especial polnts with my own tool, am advancing those 
fundamental truths and principles in the most essen- 
tial way: they nre the spirit in my attack, the mutive 
in my impeachment, the hope in all my work,"—I 
should beg, for that work’s sake, that they be shown. 
more visibly. Press it in word, prove it in life, that 
the “two views“ cannot be divorced, rather than sug: 

est they may be, 
3 A pat is s practical matter. Influence is what 
we want. We have to specialize exertion, but may 
do it too much and too carelessly. Save in crises or 
in times of rapidly increasing evils, to seem 1o La 
specialty makes a paper dull, a man uninteresting; ^ 
cuts off readers, thins an audience, and, when s 
is abating, und abating through many varied agent th 
it deprives a cause of natural allies who feel 2 
at such narrow leadership. Sympathy dependi iT 
ly on unity of thought; but, as just exp! cy - 
almost as true to turn the sentence round and siy, 
Unity of thought depends largely upon E e qid 
Since men are greatly helped to “see al - 2— 
pathies, and since it is our agreements wit * 
that give us fulcra and a place to stand beer rdi 
bring reforms to bear, and since what — a ay 
is specially rooted in those “grand and simple tail 
common to all Ducem ang since cae 
to recognize the abiding active presem 
truths ir men who push the less important ia 
fifty-five minutes in the hour, would it no — 
spend more time in rixibly displaying ihein 5 m 
and simplicity? Whatever we are or thin Relig 
this unduly intellectual view" of Free beet là 
makes us seem bigots to the men who most 26 n- 
feel its influence, Those already ert E 
plaud; but itis the unpersuaded masses apices en 
we wish to win. "inm the sime 
bigoted as efficient as those who, ue DE nindel* 
truths, do it in 7 a Ls why seem large 

I do not deny the ro 
thing-I-do" i reci In history, — re Das 
deservedly get large credit. though Leche all its 
really belongs to them. The ter- age, row. R 
due praise for them, sees that they APP Harm often 
traces harm to that narrowness; and the feels 

i other impeacher 
lives to check the good, till some d the system 
called to rise up and impeach the first an 
that stande in his name. 

But in Free Religion, above all re : 
day more than in all before, the one 


s, und in our 
— “intellect 


(wl 
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ual view"! 5cems out of place. In our day, — be. 
the belief in evolution is spreading as MR before, 
and where it spreads it carries a new theory of prog- 


ideas becomes the badge of the unnatural reformer, 
keeping up a mediivalism in the light of a new era. 
This is the broadest day the world has known. The 
"struggle for existence with survival of the fittest” 
will ceaselessly go on, but the metaphors of the bat- 
tle-field do not hint the spirit or the practical method 
necessary to make the laws reach their best result 
most speedily. In science, ideas to-day struggle and 
vanish, or survive without uproar. Where exaspera- 
tion enters, the unfit longest live. Men cannot but 
be more sensitive about their religions than their sci- 
entific thought: then the more, not the less, care 
should be taken to avoid exasperation, It does mat- 
ter what tools are used,—and it seems more out of 
place in Free Religion than in other reforms, because 
this is the broadest of reforms, "Thousand& are in 
the movement who do not bear the name, but those 
who make bold to bear it ought to be in the centre of 
the line as well as in advance, We should not be, or, 
if we can help it, look, one-sided. We should repre- 
sent the breadth, as well as the length, of the move- 
mont. I take it no man on earth by True Church,” 
Church Catholic,” **Orthodox," or any other lofty 
title, is so bound by his name, as we are bound by 
ours, to the open heart as well as the open mind, to 
good humor and cordial recognitions of every fellow- 
struggler towards the light and every blinded loiterer. 
A Free-Religionist ill-humored, sneering, or satiric, T 
should say, belies hia name, I speak as one but little 
om at compared with many,—and yet as one con- 
‘essing, 


No; the deepest sympathy drives one on totheanti- | 


thetic logic, and tbe clearest speech: the deepest 
truthfulness cannot give its best help, cannot exist, 
without activo, expressive sympathy, The spirit of 
love compels the spirit of truth: tbe spirit of truth 
compels the spirit of love. When each is at its full, 
the two views" are not two, but one; which Is neither 
“the sympathetic’ nor „the intellectual’ view, but 
one for which both names are necessary,—Paul's 
“truthing-it-in-love.”’ It is not a view “of Free Re- 
ligion” which emphasizes either separately. Each, 
prevailing, brings peril by its tendency; but what 
right has one, as an advocate of Free Religion, to 
take sucha view? If it be urged that temperaments 
differ, it still is question for a man,—especially for 
onein any way a publicinan,—to ask himself, Which 
is the better temperament, the loving, the logical, or 
that which has both elements in large and equal 
measure?" Every one must, of course, do his own 
work in sincerity, and merits no blame for honest 
blundering; but ju à good cause one cannot help re- 
gret for what he thinks is blunder, regret for influ- 
ence hindered and the allies lost, 

I think the clearest thing that can be urged by any 
method can be snid as clearly, and urged as persist- 
ently, as energetically, and, in the long run, more in- 
tluentially, by the method which couples open sym- 
pathy with open truthfulness, 

Yours truly, 

Bosrox. Dec. 1, 18733, 

— — — — - 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


W. C, GANNETT, 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I was interested by the letter of C. W. Newton 
(published in Tue INDEX of Oct. 18), on the subject 
of Judas, The character and crime of that unħappy 
man, at one period of my life, formed the subject of 
considerable reflection ; and 1 wish it were possible to 
arrive at the truth about him. As De Quincey re- 
marks: "In the greatest and most memorable of 
earthly tragedies, Judas i» a prominent figure, So 
long ns the ear:h revolves, he cannot be forgotten. If, 
therefore, there is a doubt affecting his case, he is 
entitled to the benefit of that doubt.“ Judas was 
the bete noir of medieval Catholicism: Dante, its 
best exponent, puts him in one of the mouths of his 
triple-headed Cerberean Satan, the head within, and 
tells us that, in common with his fellow-sufferers, 
Brutus and Cassius, he was champed by the teeth 
and bruised as with a ponderous engine, all the skin 
of his back being often stripped off by the .Berce 
rending,—in strict accordance with the popular con- 
ception of the enormity of his guilt and its deserved 
. By the popish populace of Southern 

urope, it was long the custom, on Good ret: to 
make an effigy of Judas, nnd subject it to all kinda of 


insult and Ul-usage, finishing by burning or hanging | 


it: the Portuguese vulgar do so to this 1 Even in 
modern times, and amoug Protestants, the betrayer 
ia regarded ns ouiside the pale of forgiveness—the 
arch-monster of Cliristendom. It was reserved for 
the thoughtful Germans totake up his MONET 
desperate case and make the best of it, ost of us 
are acquainted with their view of his character and 
motives, which “the English Oplum-Eater’’ adopted. 
lt had been introduced before by R. H. Horne, the 
author of Orion, in a dramatic poem, and also by 
Disraeli, with more or less distinctness of nssertion, 
in his Sidonia novels, in which Judas figures as a 
very ctable gentleman, Also, in another of his 
stores | Venetia, if I am not mistaken), regard and 
admiration are challenged for the Jewlsh race on ac- 
count of its having furnished both the instrument and 


the means for the redemption of mankind. The | 


question of Judas’ real character, and the causes in- 
stigating bis crime, involves perhaps Insuperable diffi- 
culties. the record is so imperfect, I think we must, 
with Rénan, admit that “avarice, which the aynopties 
give as the motive, does not suffice to explain it. It 
would be very singular if the man who kept the purse. 
and who knew what he would lose by the death of 
his chief, were to abandon the profits of his oceupa- 
tion in exchange for a very small sum of money." 


Then we have his repentance, energetic repudiation | What new 


of the bribe, and suicide (Matthew xxvii., 5), which 
are utterly incompatible with the character of a mere 


ress, before which a crusading violence in urging ; sordid traitor; one who, having secured his thirty 


pieces of silver, would hardly have been troubled by 
remorse nt what he must have regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, but most likely have invested his money 
(as, indeed, he ia represented as doing in Acts J., 18), 
and thought no more of the matter. Lam afraid, too, 
that the German idea so admirably set forth by De 
Quincey is untenable, That may be condensed from 
his own words as. follows: 

“Believing, as Judas did, that Christ. contemplated 
the establishment of a temporal kingdom, but had 
not decision enough to risk a collision with the 
authorities, it became neces that the Master should 
be precipitated into action, when he would no longer 
vacillate, but be foreed into giving the signal to the 
populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise nnani- 
mously, for the double purpose of placing Christ at 
the head of an {nsurrectionary movement, and of 
throwing off the Roman yoke. Therefore Judas act- 
ed, He presumptuously assumed that he compre- 
hended his Master and understood his purposes better 
than he did himself. His object was audacious in a 
high degree, but not treacherous at all.” 

ow this, however ingenious, subtle, and interest- 
ing, bas the one grent fault of possessing no corrobo- 
rative evidence—unless Judas’ suicide should be ad- 
mitted as constructively such, (That event, too, is 
extremely disputable; in the verse of Acts, already 
alluded to, he is represented as “falling headlong in 
his field, and bursting asunder, so that all his bowels 
gushed out...“ There la not a word of his self- 
murder.) The German argument, indeed, resembles 
the famous camel, in being entirely evolved out of 
the theorists own consciousness. e have too many 
of that kind of nh rog rep: a strong proclivity to- 
wards them invalidates the otherwise admirable writ- 
ings of Rénan, To very much that he advances we 


; must say: “It may have been so, but how do you 


; &varice muet, I think, be admitted. 


| know about it? Mere h 


| evidence of the fact of his worldliness, 


thesis will not satisfy us, 
without proof" Then the record, though obscura, 
and, if you like, partial and prejudiced agalnat Judas 
(in testimony of which Rénan instances Jolm vi., 
04, 71; xii., 0; xliL, 2,27, and following), gives direct 
There ia the 
dinner at Bethany and his notable objection to Mary's 
costly act of adoration; which, however, according to 
Matthew and Mark, other apostles shared. Judas’ 
One is inclined 


to Allow that passion, in pert, as an Influencing mo- 


| which we ure uninformed, 


| pointed out how the repeated N 


tive to the betrayal, but to suspect something, of 
superadded. Rénan's 
supposition, that it originated in some feeling of 
jealousy or dissension among the disciples, would 
meet the case and explain the subsequent remore 
and suicide. John, too, tells us, twice, that the devil 
entered into him (xiii, 2, 26); which might imply a 
sudden, impulsive fit of passion. Perhaps, in Ameri- 
ean vernacular, he got mad and went and did jt," 
and afterwards was sorry and hung himself. But'we 
really have no evidence. 
Of course, looking at the matter from the Orthodox 
point of view, C, W. Newton's plea on behalf of Ju- 
as would be highly just and reasonable. He is not 
the first who has justified him. There was x sect 
called the Cainites, in the second century, who in- 
gentously found out a resson for honoring the betray- 
er, because he foresaw what good would come to men 
from his action. There is no necessity for electing 
Judas a fifth person in the Trinity. Theodore Park- 
er's “fourth or outlying member" will nmply subserve 
all theologic purposes. In the words of John, we 
have only to suppose that “the devil put it into the 
heart of Judas riot to betray him." To Satan, 
therefore, be all the credit for perfecting the scheme 
of human redemption. By the way, if It were worth 
while knocking another hole in what has been so 
completely riddled, “the inspired Word,“ it might be 
of what 
must happen to him, by Jesus to his disciples (Mat- 
thew xx., 18, 19; Mark X., 33, 84; Luke xviil., 31, 32, 
and elsewhere), would be calculated elther to frustrate 
or secure the fulfilment of the prediction. ica 


MipLAND, ENGLAND, Nov. 10, 1873. 


AN ISHAELITE"S GHEETING. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa, Oct, 28, 1873. 
Eprvor or THE INDEX: 

Dear 8ir,—1 have been a reader of your liberal pa- 
per for several years, and it has given me way pleas- 
ant hours. It does ras fear a Freut deal of moral 
courage of you, born and raised as a good Christian,— 
that is, as one who should belleve and have faith in 
whut his great-grandfather had faith in, and not allow 
his own brain any liberty of action,—to think and act 
on the dictates of your own common sense. Of how 
much benefit it would be, if more of our learned and 
talented men could be influenced to let the world haye 
the benefit of what Nature bas intrusted to them! 
But, sir, they are afraid to declare their convictions, 
and act the hypocrite through life. One is afraid to 
injure his business, and others well-payIng connec- 
tions in life. Others, again, wish to represent the 
people and fill their enn in Congress nnd Sennte, 
and hope through * to deceive every one. 
We find eat £05 nh the meanness of the man who 
representa us. Here, in the land of che free, is the 
battle of priestly dominion to be fought. They have 
found out that Europe is like a child, who burned its 
fingers once, and will not trust them ngain In the fire. 
The Council at Rome opened the eyes of Europe. 
The Evangelical Alliance will open the eyes of Amer- 
ica. We will ask ourselves, what have these holy 
men who came here at a great expense from every 
corner of the world—what have they accomplished? 
idea have they proposed to satisfy the 


spirit of the nineteenth century? They tell us faith 
in Christ is the key to lienven; that is to say, in dark- 
ness you must find your everlasting home. For my- 
self, 1 prefer light. Since God said, "let there be 
light,“ it is not good for man to be in darkness, He 
must have known the man whom he created with a 
desire after truth and knowledge. If a truth ie to be 
proven, it does not need an Alliance to prove it; the 
truth must come out, If you say that the horse has a 
tail, you need no Alliance to prove it. Hut if you say 
that God is one, and one la three, it does need an Al- 
liance to prove it. In the trial of Stokes for killing 
Fisk, it needs an alliance of witnesses to prove that 
he is innocent, How is it that the Jews have kept 
thelr faith in One Supreme Power through all ages of 
oppression? Because their belief 1s in accordance 
with the nature of man. It gives every man the right 
to think and act for himself, Wis belief is in a rul- 
ing Power, no matter what name you give to the 
same. You may call it Nature, as I do. It is the 
conviction of all Jews, and makes them all one people, 
without priests, without missionaries, and without 
Alliances, They consider that religion is made for 
the good of man. but not man to be the slave of re- 
ligion. I know, if God has the power to look down 
from heaven, and seea in this beloved land of ours 
how we get robbed and cheated by the ministers of 
U. 8. Grant, he will 1 our sins for not trusting 
In man, but coming to him direct, and asking for as- 
alstance to carry us through this life and the life to 
come. Yours, * 
N. GnossMAxER. 


FROM ME, PILLSBUBY. 


SALEM, Ohlo, Nov. 20, 1873. 
DEAR FRIEND Annor:— 

Salem bravely holds its own in liberal thought, and 
other things liberal; true to her paniy Bree an 
Hicksite Quakers are almost ez-officio Liberal Relig- 
lonists; and most of them in Salem are now seen 
regularly at the." Broad Gauge Church," as the Free 
Religionist Sunday congregation is now called,—per- 
haps, not improperly called. The adhering Hickoites 
have the largest and best house, but we much the 
Inrgest congregation; and very friendly relations ap- 
pear to subsist all round, 

In a population of only four thousand, we fill a 
amall or moderate-sized Baptist meeting- house, which 
we have appropriated and promoted to our purposes, 
respectably fullin all weathers, And yet we are the 
eleventh in number of regular Sunday congregations. 
I heard a man say the other day "it was truly won- 
derful how those Broad (fauyers kept up, and in- 
creased even without any fear of hell nt all in their 
preaching.” 

The West suffers severely by the commercial dis- 
tress, Salem, belng largely a manufacturing town, 
feels very heavily the pressure. and the Free Keligion- 
ists are among the largest manufacturers, some of 
them; but so far all survive the panic, And so with 
us neither Sunday nor weekday-work declines in de- 
mands or supply. All appear to rejoice in the pros- 
poy of Tux Ixpzx. I shall on next Sunday mom- 
ng refer to it, and present your proposals for new 
subscribers, and renewals of old subscriptions, 

Very sincerely and truly yours, , 
PARKER PILLSuURY. 


THEODORE PAEKEH,. 


ANOTHER BUST OF THE GREAT RAMICAL THINKER 
AND PREACHER, 

Mr. S. H. Morse has on exhibition at his studio, 
No. 25 Bromfield Street, a bust of the late Theodore 
Parker, which is as yet unfinished, but which bas 
been pronounced a success by those who knew him 
intimately. The bust represents Mr. Parker when he 
was about forty years of nge, and immediately after his 
arrival in Boston, and, of course, differs mnterlally 
from pictures and statuettes which have been pro- 
duced in later years, The face is scraggv and uneven, 
its lines drawn prominenty, and the moutb is so con- 
structed as to give the expression of mingled haughti- 
ness and settled conviction. It la the best represen- 
tation of Mr. Parker ever executed in clay, as it is 
marked by a strong desire on the part of the artist to 
avoid idealty, and stick closely to his models. 

The bust will be cast on Friday, and until then Mr. 
Morse proposes to have it open for criticism, and In- 
vites those who knew Mr. Parker well in life to in- 

et it. It will be sold by subscription at $10, and 
already the subscription list is well represented. 
Coming ns it does almost simuntaneously with the 
completion of the Parker-Memorial meeting-house, 
and the publication of Mr, Frothingham's life of the 
grent tator, it cannot fail to be eminently succesa- 
ul This is Mr. Morse's first work, and it is meeting 
with flattering encouragements. — Boston Globe, of 
Dec. g. 

— Č 

A SEA CAPTATN invited to meet the committee of a 
society for the evangelization of Africa, when asked: 
“Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey keep Sab- 
bath?” replied, “Yes, and everything else they can 
lay their hands on,” 

— — — 


Foorr ONCE asked a man without a sense of tune 
in him: “Why are you forever humming that tune - 
“Because it haunts me," was the reply. Na won- 
der," nnswered Foote; “You are forever murdering 
it.“ 

— — — — 

A NennAskA man, on hia dying bed, remembered 
that bie wife was smoking some hams, and he sald: 
“Now, Henrietta, don’t go snufiiing round and forget 
them hams,” 
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SPECIAL. NOTICE. 


The Report, In pamphlet form, of. tho "Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association for 
1873 will be published Sept. lat, 

It contaína full proceedings of the meeting, in- 
elndíng Essaye by Samuel Johnson on "Frew 
DOM IN KELIOION," and by Jobn Welas on "Rz- 
LIOION IN FREUDOM," Bpeeches by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, W.C. Gannett, Robert Dale Owen, T. 
W. Higginson, 8. Longfellow, J. 8. Thomson, V. 
E. Abbot, Lucretia Mott, and the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee. 

Price, 35 cents # copy; in peckages of four 
or more, 25 cents each, Itcan be obtained by ad- 
dressing the underzigned at New Bedford, Mass., 
or, in Boston, of A. Williams & Co., and st Lor- 
ing's Ww. J. POTTER, Ser. F. R. A. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 


Including 
0, B, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 26 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 81.50. 
Adüress, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Cultured Free Thought. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


OFFIOK NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 


has been organized with u capital stock of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, abd 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It u edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with tho following list of 
Zaltorlul Contributors ;:— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Masa. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
Ray. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
PROF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ao the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
sm, Every Christian ministar, end every think- 
ing church-member, abould subscribe for it, ss 
the clearest, most candid, and moat scholarly oz- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming wel) informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future. 

Almost overy number contains & discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ono year's nubscription, 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, says: "That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
euch & journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the baat minds of your 
country. Is a good algnof the times. There is bo 
such journal in England. France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicala Is, as you know, very largo." 
And later still: "T rend the nambors of your IN- 

DEX with increasing interast."' 
Bond $3.00 for oue year, or 15 cents for three 
mouths on trial, 

Address 


THEINDEX, 
No. | Tremont Place, Boston, 


Problems. Price $2.00. 


Radical Problema, 
Price 82.00. 


Ugtous faith," gays the Globe. 


by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, containa the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
clea,” aays, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subae- 
quently authorized to be used: *I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, nnd I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rer. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ts an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and 33 of the System 
of Foreign Missions. of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 centa; 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 5.—**God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B, Bradford, opposea the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.— The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure It an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. §—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothjngham, treats of a subject that io- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows tha dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to Interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, B. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies & centa. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred ooptes. 


No11,—T'he God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1,00. 


No. 12.—Ys Homanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Francis W. Newman 

` and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W, Newman, of England 
the Christian conception of hr 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. M. — A Study of Religion; The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular d 
tion of the word Religion prime i rs 
the poppar conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thongs 

is 
4 


ce 


and independent oven of bellef in Go 
the necessary condition of the 
of Religion among men, Price 1b osata; 1 
copies 51.00. Address 

THE INDEX, i TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston, Masa, 


rpetult; 


Third Edition. 


“What a wonderful book is the Radical 
Problem,’ says the Liberal Christian ; “Spirit- 
wality, purity, gentleness, love, child-like 
simplicity, bless and sanctify bim," says the 
Commonwealth ; “Dr. Bartol Is one of those 
men who have religions genius as well as re- 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, 


Published Quarterly at 3% conta a Fear, 
First number for 1674 Just lasnod. A German 
edition at same price, Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A POSITIVIST PRIMER, 
BEING A SERIES OF 
FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 
ow THE 


RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Dedicated to the only Bupreme Boing man can 
ever know, the great but Imperfect God, 


Humanity, 


Tn whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose servico all other gods exist, and to 
whom all the children of men owe Labor, Love 
and Worship. 


Imo. Cloth. 75 conts. 


A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
Now York. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS! 
Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining! 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS ++ 82.00 


Address, 


LIFE OF GOTTSOHALK 1.50 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 2,00 
LIFE OF CHOPIN...» 1.50 
LIFE OF HANDEL... 2.00 
LIFE OY MENDELABOHN D 1.75 


LIFE OF ROBAINI ...-..-....- é 
LIFE OF VOX WEBER, 2 vols., 
LIFE OF RCHUMANN ........ 
LIFE OF MOZART..... 
MOZART'B LETTERS. 
MENDELABOHN'B L. 
POLKO'S SKETOHES......- 
EULERT'S LETTERS ON MU 
RITTERA HISTORY OF MUSIC., 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF MUSIC, 
GARDNER'S MUSIC OF NATURE 

OHOPIN'S MAZURKAB AND WALTZES 


GEMS OF STRAUSS . 
ORGAN AT HOME 
MUSICAL TREABU! 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
MOORE'S IRISH MEI 


each. 


E pa ed ot mi pa på Be 
88888888888 


5.00 


DIMES e s e " 3.00; “ 4,00 
GEMS OFOERMANSONG “ 3.00; " 4.00 
OPERATIC PEARLS .,,. * 3.00; „ 400 
SILVER CHORD .......- * 3.00; „ 4,00 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 

Dust $00; „ 400 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS... “ 3.00; “ 400 
HOMECIRCLE, Vols. 1, 

2 und 3, each...... E: 300; „ 4.00 


All books sent, post-paid, for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


THE WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 


Orgen With Top Removed. 


THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN, 


(only perfect combination of Pipe and Reed 
Organ) has been placed In the market at 
cheaper rates, newer styles, and greatly im- 
proved actlons, and as various manufactu- 
rers and dealers of the common reed organ 
are misrepresenting to the public the liability 
of the Cabinet Pipa Organ to get out of tune, 
we hereby guarantee the perfection of the 
organ, and offer our warrantee that they will 
remain in tune equally with any reed organ, 
and aro not affected by change in the astmos- 
phere. 
OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JUDGES. 

George W. Morgan, the great organist—"An 
indispensable improvement over all Reed 
Organs." 

J. R. Thomas, organist and composor—“One 
of the most valuable musical inventions of 
our time," 

J. E. Buckton, organist at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, Manchester, England—*in 
my opinion the best Cabinet Organ in the 
world," 

Albert W. Berg, the distinguished organist 
and composer—"This remarkable organ I 
consider something entirely by itself, and 
something above all competition from any- 
thing now known," 

Churches, Schools, Musicians, and families 
sbould not fail to examine this organ before 


buying anywhere, as it 1a a complete revolu- 
tion In Cabinet Organs. 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Or, E. B. TREAT, New York Warerooms, 805 
Broadway, New York. 


ROBERT WALLIN, 
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ps on hand s variety of Libera? Books 
Papers; also, an aasortment of Stationery. 
N.B.—A full line of the publications of ig 
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— iC e p 
8. L. HENDERSON & CO, Baal 
LEROY, MINNESOTA. 


Money loaned on short 
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Beal Estate Securities, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent, Interest, or 
INVESTMENTS IN R 
JIN CHICAGO AND Vicinity 
Af judiciously made, are the best and taft 
modes of employing capital. Theod 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 
143 Bandolph Bt, = - CHICAGO, 
(Established 1852) 
fra ala eae Late’ emm 
First-clams securities always on hand, Is. 


terest and principal collected 83 


Real Estate Investments made on 


sion and on shares; taxes paid, &c. 
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HIS MARRIAGE VOW. 


BY 
MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN, 
Author of Rebecca or, A Woman's Baert," de 
Imo. Price 61.0. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRES 


[From the Tribune, New York Clty) 
From s commen(atory notice of overs can 
in Jongth we extract the following :— 


"His Marriage Vow,” by Mrs. Caroline P. Cor 
bin, ls a novel sufficiently pronounced in ltridens, 
and strong In ita statements of them, to promike 
discussion, It purports to be written in the Inter 
eat ot marriage, und yot it ia as far remored from 
the ascetic morality which wowe condemn a 
man for discovering that a flower waa a rose be- 
canne it grew outside of his own ganien A from 
that license which would pluck s ross, no matter 
whore it graw, because It ts sweet. Mrs. Corbin 
claims to deal with human natare aa it ls, striving 
alwaye to elevate It toward what It should be. 
Tt ls a book nure to be read sud discussed, and te 
make both frionds and foes. Tho charscters are 
too mach slike, too full of the actual emotions of 
actual people, not to make their mark. . . Itt 
matne to say that "His Marriage Vow" hss may 
striking literary merits. 

(From the Evening Journal, Chicago.) 

From a careful perusal of an early copy of Mn. 
Corbin’s new book,—which, the nomerous med 
ers of “Rebecca” will be glad to learn, is pearly 
ready for pablication,—we gether that. while tht 
author holds somewhat advanced views concern- 
ing the relations of the sexes, sho stoutly mals- 
taina the supreme sanctity of the marriage losti- 
tution, and claims that it te equally binding vjcn 

N who take upon themselves Its holy Towi.» 
In the ond, virtue triumpha, and the rich traits 
of disciplina and pelf-denial are placed to ths 
eredit of those laws, deemed arbitrary and tp 
ealled-fo by somo, bnt which, as it proved by 
univorsal experiance, Ue at the beals of al) chaste 
and progressive life. 

[From the Sunday Timer, Boston.) 

This novel, which will be published during pa 
current week, I» likely to provoke earnest * 
various comment, ,.. It desis with u phase 
that long-vezed aud apparently fusoluble p 
tion —the relatfons of the sexes, whlch few wr 
ers have yentured to trast. .. The ang ue 
of the author mame to be to deOne true vest 
to set forth its power in the conduct of Ai 
Lova ia tho eure of all evil, all crime; Ja, ta EN 
religion, In Illustration of thla theory, pei 
constructed a story of singular intenalty 
or. Her convictions are earnest, and tha es 
them with a force that s almost vebem * 
The book Ie evidently the product of o thong — 
ful mind and a heart that Jonga for the siju 
mont of sexual relations an thelr trus e 
gives evidence of wide and esrefa) Dame 
is written with a nervous strength which : p* 
Impreealvo. .. In view of the peculiar An du 
cato nature of Its theme, the novel 8 45 
theory which it enforces, and the d 1920 
proaches which It makes to the very Uml 
ventional proprieties, it mast inevitably Com 
general attention. 


(From the Dally Tribune, cote 
An exceedingly earnest volume, 7 rad 
man and woman in Lite couatry ought 


with serions care. 
Bent, post-paid, ou reeelpt of price. 


reas , BUTTS & 00. 
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Finn: in the Past, present end Fu- 
ture, Buechner, Dr, L. A Popular Ac- 
count of the resilta of recent sotentsu. Re- 
search as regards tho (ri Dy Postion; and 
Pros) CY. of the Human "Translated 

Dallas, F. L. 8. Cloth, 1e Amo. $5.50. 

U bs English Edition.) 


Contents: IXTRODUOTION—WHENOR DO WE 
Cous? The Antiquity ead Original State 
of the Human Race, and ita development 
from a barbarous beginning.—WHAT ARR 
WRa'—Present Position of n in Nature, 
bts developmental history and prod jection 
from the egg cell.—Ort, E. n and Genealo, 
of the Human Race,—WHERE ARE WE du. 
ivo?—Future of Man nnd of the Human 
Bace.—Government. — Nationalities,—8oci- 
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“DOMESTIO” | ErzoasT IN Dzatox! 


FAULTLESS IN FITI 
Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR 
FASHIONS, |cATALOGUE. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Now York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


— "Waters i pos an Biosdwe New 
will dispose o anos &h 

of first-class makers, including WATERS", 
at Wer Cn low prices for cash, or part 
cash, and balance in small monthly payments. 
New 7-Octave first-clam Pianon, modern 


improvements, for §275 caab. Organs, $55 to 
si. Doable-Reed —— $100; Eatop, 110; 
&-atop, $125 and upwards, 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GENTLEMEN of standing and ability 
(elther in professional or mercantile pur- 
waits) are desired in all parts of the country 
to represent this reliable company. Our 
panee Insurance are simple, popular, and 

est. 


PAPER 


Address 178 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


$20 SAVED! 
To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
HAYE DETERMINED TO REDUCE PRICES, 


and will hereafter sel! thelr $65 Machine for 
, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


is the ONLY Sewing Machine that foeds the 
work backward and forward, or to right and 
left, as the 1 may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED and SIMPLIFIED, 
and ls far better than any other machine in 
the market. 


It de now theoheapest. Agenta wanted. 
FLORENCE, Mass, Nov, 1, 1873. 


WORKERS WANTED! 


For Wood's Housebold Mag- 


azine, 


Which, with ita premiums, ja mos 
tractive In the Country.” Price at EN ren 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
COMMISSIONS LIBERAL, offering a Incrative 
and ble b: 
* ta thous willing to give It 
VOL XIIL begins with July, 1873. 
EN- Examine our CU and 
med Premium 
‘Two first-class periodicals for the price of ona, 
For 8. 
— . — Magazine, and further informa- 
WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Newb ? 
8. E. SpcTER Publier ™ Tux. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR PUBLIOATIONS OF 


jT. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


d 19 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
Vr phia | 0 Bookman Street, N.Y, 
ZrELL'" POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA, DiCTION- 
ARY, AND GAZATEES. most perfect 
work of the kind ever issued, Over Seven 
Thousand Columns of Nonpareil Type, con- 
slating of matter on ev important sub- 
ject known. Illustrated by over 3,000 En- 
gravings. 


ZELL's SUPPLEMENT TO ENCYCLOP XEDIA, CON- 
taining late matters of History and Dis- 
coveries in Art and Science. 


ZELLAS DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS OF THE 
WoRLD, Containing Thirty-five Full- p. 
, beautifully engraved and colored, 
and about 300 pages of descriptive geo- 
graphical matter and indexes, 


ZELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. From 
entirely new clectrotype plates, with copl- 
* ous notes, exp! matter, and devo- 
tional commentary. ith Divetra- 
tions, consisting of Engravings on Steel 
‘entirely new plates and mostly new sub- 
jects), Maps, Chromo Lith hs, Wus- 
ative Letter-press and F; y ter. 
THECYCLOP.£DIA OF AMERIOAN LITERATURE. 
By E. A. and George L. Duyckinck and M. 
Laird Bimons. Containing graphic aketch- 
os of the lives and writings of over elght 
bundred of the most illustrious American 
authors, Illustrated by 54 steel engray- 
Anga and 600 woodcuts. 


Address us above for terms and territory. 
EX7 Circulars and sent on 
n oastea to akore adde E 7 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BCOKS, 


Threading my Way. 
Or, De years of Aptoblography 
By Robert Dale Owen, author of that remar! 
able work, which ls ha such an enormous 
aale, entitled the "Debatable Land between 
this World and the Next.“ 

This new work is a most fascinating one. 
Itis a narrativo of the first twenty-seven 
years of the author's life; Ita adventures, er- 
Fors, experiences; together with reminis- 
cences of noted personages whom he met 
fent an years since, ete., etc, 

“All Mr. Owen's chapters are remarkable, 
not only for the attractiveness of the inci- 
dents, but for the light shed on many impor- 
tant social and {ndustrial movements, and 
for the noble sincerity and d humor per- 
vading them." A beautifully printed and 
bound volume, Price $1.50. 


Fanny Fern. 
A Memorial volume Uy James Parton; con- 
taining @ short biography of Mrs. 
Fern") and selections from the very 


"Fann, 
tand most popular of her writings: Beau- 
tifully printed and bound, with illustrations 


by Arthur Lumney. A charming volume for 
the Holidays. Price $2.00. 


Jessamine. 
Another splendid new novel, by Marion 


Harland, author of “True as Steel,” etc. 
Price $1.50, 


Old Curiosity Shop. 

The eigbth volume of “Carleton's Now Il- 
lust Edition” of CHARLES DICKENS’ 
WORKS (the best, cheapest, and handsomest 
edition in the world) Printed from new, 
readable ome: exquisitely illustrated by the 
original ts chosen by Dickens bimself; 
handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per vol- 
ume, 


A Wonderful Woman. 
An intensely interes! new novel by 


Wes 3 of “Gay Rit Rapes 


LT umu. 
get full benefit of this life while ft inated. 


OPT 
INVESTOR AND — ^) 


Black's Pi 
and Baie Pe ing Serben e spectacles, 


-Attaching 8 


Best Spectarlon nena 
fi 
to improve it, * 


— — — 
LADIES 


THE 
Eureka Machine Twist 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, : 
AND THE 
Eureka  Hution-Hole 


THE ESSAYS READ BY 


. B. Frothiogham, John Welas, 
E. L. Youmans, James Parisa, 


And others, before the meeting of the 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATI 


Held in Cooper Inatitute, Ni 
per ob and je r Ton, Oct. 


In pamphlet f. 
eee TOSS es pate e 
ASA K. BUTTS & co., 


34 Dey Street, New Tork. 


— — — 
A. K. Butts & Co. New Pub 
lications. 


The Essence of Religion 


GOD THE IMAGE OF man. 


Man's Dependence upon Nature the Las 
Only Source of Reliylon. * 


Tranalated from the German of Li 
BACH, by Freiern 


Imo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, Bi canta 


"To eee man trembling and 
of his own shadow tout — — 
Feuerbach 


th personal z riality of the soul— — 
ie mma: [1 
and for the same Teason that he denied U per- 


compresa ali h. A 
cry drop of feeling that vaa epliied i 
ê oí waa over 

of the Kare. aud lost 


world was rich sangh for him, and ought tobe 


zich ongugh for anybody. and tose neh 
ingham's Horticultüral Hail Leeture, Jan. l 
Materialism : 
* DE- 
TT ANCIENT HISTORY, ITG RECENT DE 


CENCE. 
. L. BUKCHNER, author of "Fore ant 
5 Prater Man In Nature," £c, Ee. 


"Tranalated from the author's manuscript by Fro- 
fessor A. Loos. 25 cu, 


The Childhood of the Word; 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY 
TIMES. 


By EDWARD CLODD, F. EA. 
mo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, Scents 


Extract trom a letter from Professor Max 
ler ta the author:—"I read Tue with 
ensure. Ihave no doubt it will do 
oi et eet atta alae wed 
Tr 40 
edu manhood, and. even old age, 20 


1 mt as children. 
e," Price 61.75, boo vs yours wil propare & fur bever wills 
eis the child's mind, and I waa delighted to here 
Bill Arp's Peace Papers. to read 5 „Nature“ ap "De 
A new comic book by the great Southern _ E, Au ar Red ac 'a book as io gert 
bumorist, “, Bill Arp," who gives us, in a series gonia! cheapness, and city of sije, Dag 
x eard 2 * cal pa Spon | the author reasonably hopes 1 2 
‘ar, Politics, and our Domestic onm, will use it as s source of Informatot Sit Prin- 


one of the sharpest books ever printed in | larly 
Price 


this country, Full of comic pictures. 


Loyal Unto Death. 


A deeply Interesting new English Novel, 
One of the best stories that has appeared fn 
London for many a day. Price n 


"Hetsey and I are Out." 

A Thanksgiving Story in verse, by Mra. N. 
8. Emerson; embodying her famous ballad of 
“Betsey and I &re Out," which has gained 
T n and been no wider copied 

roughout tbe coun as another au- 
hor "Price gis, 77 ae Wy 


Edna Brewning. 
Another new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. 


coer the best she has ever written. Price 


Josh Billings’ Alminax. 

Josh Billings’ great Farmers’ Alminax for 
the year 1874. One of tho richest and most 
humorous little hits of the day. Josh Bil- 
lings has excelled himself, and everybody 
ought to have a copy, to drive away the 
"blues" with. Paper covers. Price 25 cents. 

EF These books beautifully printed and 
bound. Sold everywhere, and aunt by mall, 
POSTAGE YEEX, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
MADIBON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


itive Man and ita relation to our own. 

book, if the time ha» come f. 

to it. will haves oe effect ln 
re col 

toned ia the preface, but takes t» Own. 


haa 

and stands by and for iteelf, d wed bM 
t quA hy of life, and 

thong ont dB [ho range of » chli 


The Religion of Humani: 


By O- B. FROTHINGRAX, 
Beco! ition, with Fine Bteal Portralt, lE». 
na le. Price, post-pald, $124. 


Christianity and aii 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
A bandsonis forty-five page pamphlet. 1 


Mr. Underwood's best Lecture, 


The Influence of Christianity o 
Civilization. 


Fighty-alght page pamphlet, Price? 
Address the publishers, 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


20IDEY STREET, X. T. 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


VOLUME 4. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, 


MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1873, 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Woe No. 208. 


ORGANIZE! 


1. We demand that churches and'othef ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains In Con- 
2. 

utions a 
public Tne bg shali be discontinued. ZA pe by 
e demand that all public aj riatio! 

9.5. 2 and eharltable wnsdtudons e MA 

4& We demand that all rell 5 savisa air sustained 
by the go government shall be a ; and dally that 
ü ose of che Bible in. in the public schools, queer er ostenai- 

mm avowedly as a - 
p, shall be prohibited. Seow Tie 
5. We demand that the appointment, by the President 
mey United Statas or 2 thet Governors ot the various Staten, 
a! religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

y. Wo demand that the adii oath in the courts and 
m all other departments o government shall be abol- 
ishod, ar and that simple Mien under ey. a pane and pen- 
alties of perjury shall bo established in its 

T. We demand that all laws directly or —.— enforo- 
— the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be ro- 


jemand that al) lawa lookin 


to tha or per of 


«Christian morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be r the 3 ot natural morality, 
equal rights, and 


$. We demand e! not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
Faas administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
that our entire political system shall be found- 
oe and Eüministered on x purely rd "basia; and that 
whatever changes shall prove *. this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


CA. 2 OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


It 1s our profound conviction that the safety ot 
1 8 1 E 1» Unperllled, the advance of civili- 
on impeded, snd the most sacred rights of man 
d, conta feast interference of the State in matters of 


2 5 of the U United ho 


—— * the undersigned, hereby moie: our 
selves together under ho following 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Axr, l,—The namo of this Association shall be Tux Lrs- 
ERAL pee arm US or 
2,—The object of the Liberal League when, be to se 
are pias ractical compliance with the (Demands of Liberal- 
i t Kongbous the coantry, and capectall I 
aa boon as five hundred xu Ibe: 
Met been formed in different p ral Lengue 
to a National Convention of Liberal 
ter called, in order to co-operate with 
country in securing the needed reforms, 
ART, 3.—The means N in working for these objects 
shall be regular local m Me re Soag discussions, 11 
addresses, De the platform and the press in ge 
eral, and other means as are’ peaceable, orderly, 


Ant. 4—Such measures shall " ado un for raising funds 
for the League ua shall be prescribed In the By-Laws bye 
arr hes of the members. 

n may become a . A rena 
m subscribing 22 or her sama to these Arti 
men 


Ant, 6.—The Officers of the Longue shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an ecu- 
tiva Committee of shree members; and thel lr duties shall be 
those rtalning to theae offices. The Presirient 
and Secretary s e er-ofieio del to the Nathmal 
Convention of Liberal E when Called to together. 
AAT. T.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
à aree ours vote of the members present at any rej 
tng, , provided due notics of the proposed amen 
ments is shall ave been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to euoh meeting. 


So far as I am concerned, the above la the platform of 
Tux INDEX. I believe in It without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
ean be got together. Belng convinced that tho movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tun INDEX 
&means of furthering it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who bë- 
eves in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
taries, Intolerance and bigotry will trembie la proportion 
as that Mat grows, Lf freedom, justice, and reason are 
fight, let thelr organized voice be heard like the sound of 


Many waters, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor 
Bowron, Sept. 1, 1878. 


LIST OF LISEBAL LEAGUES. 

6 Louw,» 2-3 A, MoCord, President; P, A. Lofgreen, 
ofr, Maga J. 8. $ Rogers, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
EUN. On0.—W., H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
god Sonn | CAL.—A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, lowa.—J. Beady, President; E. B. Beckley, Secre- 
VINELAND, N. J.— L. Bristol, President; E. G, Blaisdell, 


Secretary. 
7 NEB.— J. W. Praaj: 
Easley, Bn — J. W. Eastman, dent; B. L. 


b- x, — B. B. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 

Deere, DM uon. -W. IL Hill, President; A. T. Garreteon, 

BREEDAVILLE, Mion.—A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, Sec. 

OS xoL A Mo. i F. - Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 

Barn, ME.—F. G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secre 


BERLIN, Wi8.—President, J. D, Walters; Secretary, E. 


NOTES AND D COMMENTS. 
araw 4. W. 3. 


WHAT BUBTILTY of metaphysies can excel] the Irish- 
man's definition of nothing—''a footleas stocking with- 
gat legs“ ? 

Tux Shaker and Shakeress, publislied by the United 
Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, N, Y., laa neat, aweet, 
fresh, and liberal publication, 

Tur QuAxEns recently held, at Lynn, in this State, 
thelr seventh biennial “ Friends“ National First-Day 
[Sunday] School Conference." Delegates were preaent 
from Canada to North Carolina, and from Maine to Iowa. 

“A LIFE AGALINBST Alle!" This phrase, employed by 
one of the speakers at a recent meeting of Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., in a good one. Let lt stand 
for its worth per se, and let It apply in every case where 
it la applicable. 

Asrasi4, Cleopatra, Zenobia, Hypatia,—what names 
of women were these that graced the classic eral In all 
ages when there have been great men there have also been 
great women; for half of man’s greatness is derived from 
woman's wit, woman's tact, woman's Inspiration, wom- 
an's influence, 

THE TROUBLE with special reformers is, that they 
think that their pet theory or idea ia the one thing need- 
ful to bring in the millennium. Methods may be very 
important, but principles are more so. We must take 
human nature into account when we go to reform the 
world. “Whatever belpa that rightly to develop itsel/, is 
good, But beware of too much manipulation! 

Taz EDITOR of the Jeraelite—Rabbi Isaac M. Wise— 
thinks that Judaism, in ite pure and denationalized 
form, will and muat become the religion of all free men.“ 
We suppose that the enthualastic devotees of every other 
religious denumination are ready to make the same 
prophecy concerning thelr own faith; but it is not wise, 
at present, to say what the name and form of the future 
religion will and must“ be. 

FRANCE i8 SAD to bea perfect paradise for authors, 
there being no country in the world in which literary la- 
bor la so remunerative, and whose literary writers be- 
come do wealthy. Thiers ls nearly a millionaire; Victor 
Hugo ls very rich; George Sand is the wealthiest author- 
eas in the world; Dumas, Girardin, About, Sardou, Karr, 
Janin, and a long list of others, have large incomes, 
Even Henri Rochefort is eald to have a good deal of 
money. 

"How ro LIVS ina manner resembling the gods, was 
the fundamental problem which lie set himself to solve.“ 
This is said of Plato, by G. H. Lewes, in his Biograph- 
ical History of Philosophy. Tuo Christian's problem is, 
bow to live like Chriat. The Rationalist’s problem is, 
how to make the actual life resemble the ideal one, But 
they al] mean substantially the same thing, What each 
man has to do is to make lila Ifa resemble the highest of 
which he hus any conception. This desire and effort 
alter perfection obliterate all distinctions between pagan 
and Christian, Orthodox and infidel. 

Bianor Porter favors (aa of course he would) the pro- 
posed new Episcopal cathedral in New York; and his 
reason for sv duing is significant. He thinks that the 
possession of a cathedral would tend much to elevate the 


mind in regard to religious matters, and infuse new life 
into the members of the Church." The vitality of a re- 
ligious denomination must be low, indeed, when it needs 
anew church to revive it! A new auit of clothes to each 
member would, perhaps, have the same effect! To be ln 
"the fashion," and to excel In It, would appear to be as 
stimulating to “sainta” as to "'ainnera." 

Wu., Lrorp Ganzisox, in the Christian Union, 
thinks that, “if with the free institutions we possess, 
with present unllmited exercise of free thought and free 
inquiry corcerning religious faith and practice, with every 
advantage of means, appliances, and numbers in the dls- 
semination of truth against error, we are unable to main- 
tain our ground [against Romaniam], then it can only be 
because we ure recreant to our trust. With auch odds 
As are now In ita favor, if Protestantism must go to the 
wall, then to the wall let it go! It have in Itself nei- 
ther faith nor courage, nelther accompanying grace nor 
renovating power.“ 

Bisuor LavrworoN—a bishop of the Church in the 
elghteenth century—in au address to the clergy said: 
"My brethren, I beg you will rlae up with me against 
moral preaching. We have long been attempting the 
reformation of the world by discourses of this kind. 
With what success? None at all On the contrary, we 
have dexteroualy preached the people into downright Ln- 
fidelity, We must change our voice. We must preach 
Christ and him crucified." The old bishop was right. 
The whole Christian system turns upon the pivotal doo- 
trine of the Atonement. Therefore, if that system be 
true, only Christ and him cruc(fed" should be preached, 
"What ls the use of mere morality,” when the blood of 
Christ" is aufflelent for salvation? Let Christians atick 
to their text. 


Ix BuckLE's History of Civilization thia paragraph 
occurs; "From the moment men began to insiat on in- 
quiring into the validity of first principles, instead of ac- 
cepting them without Inquiry, and humbly submitting to 
them as matters of faith and of necessary bellef,—from 
that moment, the theologians, driven from one post to an- 
other, and constantly receding before the pressure of ad- 
vancing knowledge, have been forced to abandon en- 
trenchment after entrenchment, until what they have 
retained of their former territory is hardly worth the 
struggle." Hardly worth, indeed, in our eyes; yet, in 
the eyes of many of those who still so desperately "atrag- 
glo” to retain it, it may appear of very great worth. We 
prefer to believe, if we can, that people are absurd rather 
than that they are dishonest. 

Ir seems THAT the New York World is not an admirer 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, and recently It took occasion 
to express ita disapprobation of the reverend gentleman 
in some caustic editorial remarks, Although Mr. Tal- 
mage has a paper of his own, ix which he might have re- 
plied, he chose his pulpit for such a medium instead; and 
on Sunday, Nov. 4, he religiously went for’ the World 
in his prayer. Firat, he prayed "for all who fill editorial 
chairs" (Tax Inpex editora are grateful for their ahare 
lu this petition); then he became more explicit, and said: 
We pray for the editors of the New York World, that 
they may be converted to God, and by thy grace prepare 
for heaven. May the blessing of God come down upon 
them and their children forever!" This la & curious 
mingling of magnanimity and revenge, and is highly 
worthy of the sublime Talmage. 

OUR BRETERÉN, the Jews, certainly have occasion to 
congratulate themselves on the importance to which cer- 
tain of their membership have arrived, buth iu the world 
of thought aud of affairs. Spinoza is their great thinker; 
and no single writer bus exerted a profounder influence 
on the development of modern thought than Spinoza, the 
Jew, In financlal leadership, the Rothachilds are pre- 
eminent; and they are Jews. In European politics, to- 
day, three of the must prominent figures bulong to the 
Jewish faith, Emilio Castelar, President of the Spaniah 
Republic, we are told, isa. Jew; Gambetta, in France, lu 
a Jew,—aharing with Thiers the leadership of French re- 
publicanism; Disraeli, who has been and probably will 
be again England's premier, in a Jew. We rejoice that 
this long despised and persecuted race are able thus to 
pluck honors from Christendom's reluctant hand, and to 
bring themselves into the world’s free parliament of 
thought and action, 
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Woman: Her Rights and Duties. 


AN EBBATY 


Read before the Second Radical Club of Boston, Nov. 
10, 1878. 


BY FREDERIO A. HINCKLEY. 


Every human being has certain rights and duties. 
The first and most important of these is the right to 
the fullest possible development of all the faculties. 
That is what education, broadly and worthily consid- 
ered, means. Not what we so often think it—a little 
mathematics, a smattering of Greek and Latin, anda 
weak show of so-called accomplishments; but the 
building up of the human structure, the steady 

wth of character. Whatever contributea to this 
farelo ent and growth belongs by right to humani- 
ty. Whoever undertakes to monopolize it ia a ny 
er. Nor can the individual be in any way limited in 
its use, provided he does not infringe upon the like 
privil for every other man. Such is the law of 
the universe. There can be no lite without growth, 
and whatever contributes to growth is common prop- 
erty. There must be no insurmountable conditions 
to tte acquirement. There i» no higher duty than to 
take this right and make the most of lt. If resist- 
ance to thé taking of it be offered, then duty justifies 
the use of every peaceable mensure possible in its de- 
fence, It has been held that in such cases duty not 
only justified but compelled war. Our revolutionary 
war was a notable instance of this sort, But war is 
repugnant to the enlightened conscience, and the 
sword of itself never cured anything, The right of 

aceuble resistance is, however, another thing, and 
— a solemn duty whenever this universal hu- 
man right to education and wth is encroached 
upon Of course s law ao b , aright thus univer- 
sal, must be applicable to every human being regard- 
less of race, sex, condition, or color. To deny it to a 
man because he is poor, or black, or to a woman be- 
cause she is a woman, is a manifest denial of the 
1 pon itself, and the grossest of outrages upon in- 

vidual liberty. 

What follows concerning woman? Why, that she 
has a right and a duty to take possession of every 
means necessary to her highest development ss a hu- 
man belng, provided always that she does not in- 
fringe upon a like right duty for every other per- 
ton, To give health and wholeness to her life and 
character is her first right and duty. Let us see how 
the right is granted, and the duty exercised. Per- 
chance at this very moment there are pos | born into 
the world -two immortal souls. One shall be a boy, 
the other a girl. Their lives are to be moulded in 
part by their parents, afterward by themselves, all 
the time by existing social institutlons and customs. 
What 18 the prevailing spirit running through these? 

ly are the new comers out of babyhood before 
invidious distinctions begin. The skirts, which are 
destined to be the life-long curse of the girl, soon get 
too inconvenient and clumsy for the boy, and he 
kicks himself out of them and into something warm- 
er and better In every respect, His arms and | 
are henceforth allowed free swing, a right vigorously 
maintained and exercised wherever he goes. He is 
encouraged to active exeralse, and taught to be self- 
reliant. From the start, in school, college, and home, 
he ie trained to the Idea that he must pull his own oars. 
Perhaps he sets up a little business in a corner of 
his father's lot, where out of school hours he raises 
hens, and sells to his mother. Perhaps on the 
school platform he declaims that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
emed,” and that eternal vigilance le the price of 
liberty," Whatever he does, whatever be is urged to 
do, be sure that it will be something to educate his 
faculties, and fit him for future duties. And so he 
goes from one thing to another, until he finally enters 
manhood, a self-respecting and respected unit. 

But the pocr girl—alas for ber | she goes half clothed, 
and in almost every particular improperly clothed. 
Freedom of muscular action is made impossible for 
her, Her hands cannot touch her head, her lunga 
cannot properly expand, her digestive organs cannot 
freely perform their functions. She is early taught 
that it is unladylike to play and run in the open air, 
that her brother ean do anything he wishes, but she 
can do but one kind of work, often not even that; 
namely, help her mother in the kitchen without re- 
muneration. Many a girl has felt the gross injustice 
of working day after day for nothing, when her 
brother was encouraged by some trifling pay for his 
little services. He is trained to the idea of working 
for pay, that he may become a self-reliant man,—she, 
to working for nothing, or at best for some vague senti- 
ment; such as the duty of a daughter to her mother. 
Such help usually and properly amounts to nothing. 
There are duties which children should voluxtarily 
and cheerfully render to their parents, and the boys 
should not be allowed to evade them, nor the girls to 
look upon them as compulsory. 

But the lack of self-reliance is not the only evil 
arising from thís distinction, The girl is stunted and 
made a hot-house plant, her tastes fostered—for gew- 

aws and confectionery—and her education “ fin- 
hed,” as tey say, with school. Then she ís 
launched into life without much knowledge, very 
little, if any, self-reliance, and a corrupted hysical 
and mental organization; sometimes a to Tor fops 
to play with, occasionally and to her infinite credit, 
considering the circumstances, an efficlent help-meet 
and counsellor, often a dead-weight, more ornamental 
than useful, a quantity but not a quality in the 
world. Custom, which favored the boy at eve step, 
has cursed her with limitations and falsities, It now 


demands, with the approval of many otherwise senai- 
ble men and women, that one of her duties is to 
make herself beautiful. Of course, every human be- 
ing should seek to do the right thing, the true and 
noble thing, and to possess the beauty which comes 
of that. hen a woman makes herself a martyr for 
an idea, when she gives herself to some great work, 
then she is indeed beautiful. It is the kind of beauty 
which is its own excuse for being, This, however, 
loses half its charm when it becomes self-conscious. 
But this is not the beauty which people mean when 
they talk of its being woman's province to make her- 
self beautiful, What they mean le the very essence 
of self-consclousness, It ia that woman shall study 
dress, shall see how much she can call attention to 
herown person. This has come to be a demand of 
society, and every woman lacking a strong develop- 
ment of independent character feels that she must 
meet it. Nay, worse than that. It does not occur to 
her to question but that it is all right she should 
meet it, Now in the nature of things such an idea is 
pernicious in the extreme. It is one of the giant 
wrongs which the present state of society does wom- 
un. It trains her from her earlleat years to be a doll 
fills her head with effeminate notions instead of 
healthy ideas, and encourages her to dress in a man- 
ner which every honest physiologist must condemn. 
In obedience to a corrupt idea of beauty, the body is 
laced out of all true beauty, and the mind made a 
storehouse for rubbish, 

Strangely enough, this weak result has been - 
nized by a noted reformer as the work of Nature. He 
does not calls it weakness, but a “sensitiveness of 
structure.” 

And this la beanty,—et all events the price which 
woman pays for the divine destiny of motherhood. 
Such words at a time when the whole tendency is to 
look upon woman as naturally diseased, given to sick- 
ness, and altogether the weaker vessel, Scene aud 
mentally, are, to say the least of them, unwise. They 
serve to rivet chains Wen heavy for the aspir- 
Ing, free spirit to bear. ey are the offspring of a 
weak sentimentality. Donbtless in its present state 
womanhood is not equal to the exertions of manhood; 
but womanhood as God made it, and womanhood as 
man has perverted it, are two very different things. 


Physicians are necessary now, limitations are inev- 
ítable now; not because they are civinely appointed 
for woman, but because, by false physical education, 
by a weak and wicked idea of beauty, she has ceased 
to bea natural growth. It is her right to have the 
limitations removed, her duty to see to it that they are 
removed, by the gradual unfolding of higher powers, 
and à strict adherence to Nature's laws. Take off 
the artificia! limitations of steel and whalebone, of 
heavy uncomfortable skirts, and tight waists, of ex- 
clusive culinary and hot-house culture, and let wom- 
an go one hundred years without them, before you 
begin to talk about the natural limitations of sex. 

he baby with which we started has now passed 
through girlhood, and stands, as it were, at the part- 
ing of the ways. She has uated from the high 
school, and, if much force of character is hers, la nat- 
urally asking, What next? She can rely upon ber 
father for support, and help her mother in the kitch- 
en and parlor in P therefor; but few girla are 
satislüled to spend their lives in such a way, and this 
fa mot one of them. What is left, then, for ber? She 
must either study more, work for herself, or be mar- 


ed. 2 

So she comes, if a sensible girl, to an examination 
of these three d menta of life, neither of which is 
opposed to the others, but between all of which there 
should be a natural sympathy. They are— 

1. The Higher Education of Woman, 

2, The Employments of Woman, and 

8..The Married Life of Woman. 

Putting ourselves for a moment in her place, let us 
examine each of there, 

Movements looking to the higher education of 
woman are being ted with marked success; 
and many seem to think that in their own good time 
men will welcome her to tbe halls of learning, and 
until then she had better remain outside. It is hard 
to see how this position can be reconciled with our 
fundamental proposition. According to that, it is 
woman's right and duty to enjoy all means possible 
for a full development of all her faculties, and to take 
possession of these means whenever and wherever 
she can, peaceably and honorably. To this end she 
must make her demand felt. She often goes to the 
individual, or the State, as the poor creature at your 
door comes ng for bread. 

Such is not the proper attitude for people reclaim- 
ing their own. If Harvard College refuses admission 
to women on equal terms in every respect with men 
if the Institute of Technology asks for additional 
privileges with which to build up n male aristocracy 
of learning, they must bear the consequences of hay- 
ing their requests for aid refused. The State has no 
right to grant land or help, In any way, except upon 
the fundamental condition that all distinctions of sex 
shall cease. It could with more justice legislate for 
Protestanta as against Catholics, or Unitarians as 

alnst Orthodox, since in the latter cases the bar- 
riers set up would not be absolutely insurmountable 
in their nature. The State represents the people, 
and cannot rightfully legislate In favor of one portion 
of the people as against another portion. 

There is no meaner prejudice in existence than 
that which would foster exclusive male institutions 
for instruction, It is blind to the everlasting law 
which makes one sex necessary to the other In all de- 
girone of life,—s law which would carry the re- 

ning influence of the true woman into every college 
and Institute, to purify and tone the characters of the 
Vor Hows und oth tha I 

r. Howe and others say that insane people should 
not be herded together, but should — — with the 
sane. The same law holds good with all people, and 


everywhere, Dark complexion d 
old, men and women, Rome dnd 


It only remain 
carry the principle a little furthe: to p 
glorious results, But the separation of the — 
arising from the present 
system, Woman is practically deprived of the higher 


branches of education. Why should a igh 
34 the pulpit? Wh should she not 8 
ar? Most of all, why should she not Practise medi. 
cine? What could be more appropriate than that 
female physicians should attend he cases of d 
peculiar to women, what more inappropriate 
that men should do so? And, certainly, in that 
pertence which la in no just sense 8 sickness ki 
unction of health, that of bringing into the world 
the little men and women who are to make for 
or for evil its citizens, women are naturally best fitted 
for attendants and advisers, But they cannot fill 
such positions without study, and they cannot stud 
to advantage if at every step they have to fight ton, 
prejudices, explore the mysteries of science Outside of 
scientific institutions, or at beet do the bard work of 
study without winning fte honors, Who can tell 
what quack nostrums, now invented on the sy pai- 
tion that woman is naturally a creature of d 
will be consigned to oblivion under the serntiny of 
her educated aclentific eye? How many limbs may 
be saved, aye, how many whole bodies saved, when 
she holds the knife, and superintends the treatment 
of the mother? 

Nothing is plainer than that men have made amo 
nopoly of preaching, pleading, and prescribing, The 
result in morals, law, and medicine is what might 
have been expected—corrnptlon. To set it right is the 
work of time; but sooner or later, gradually or sud- 
denly, we muet go beck to fundamental principles, 
If an association of ministers set» up a fence, say 
to woman, “Inside this sacred enclosure thou shalt 
not come;" If courts of ie exclude her from act- 
ing as judge, lawyer, or juror; if the medical profes 
sion decline to receive into the advan of their fre- 
ternity M women who stand knocking at ther 
doors,—thé sooner they each and all are informed thst | 
they are the most inexcusable of cliques, tbe better. 
The gates to colleges, and all the higher institutions of 
learning, muet not only be ajar, they must be open 
wide to women as to men. 

It is claimed that woman is not physically equal to 
hard, scientific study. Well, if that Ía eo, what risk 
in giving ber the opportunity forit? Surely she will 
not long continue to do that which Nature has made 
her incapable of doing. But when learned doctors 
say that women are not physically able o do this 
thing and that thing, what do they judge from? 
Have they not struck the same rock which € 
capsized our reformer's ethics? Is it woman as 


made her, or society's perversion of ber? There was 
a time when Bible, Constitution, thing bumm 
and divine, was claimed as on the side of chattel 


slavery. That time has gone by. We can hardly 
forgive now the men who accepted the Sonth-side in- 
terpretations, The time is when we accept as fore 
ordained the slavery of woman to “all the ills that 
flesh is heir to." In the not distant future it will be 
very hard to forgive the Jefferson Davies of this last 
barbarism. Occasionally in the old days some fugi- 
tive alave who rebelled against the condition of 
to which Nature had consigned him, taking the N 
star ns hls guide, would cut a way to freedom. 80. 
thank God, spite of the quibbles of fossils, there am 
fugitives now from the alavery of enforced female lg- 
norance. They knock at doors most of which we 
st them. Quite often they distance ten 


not 
18.2 
Wendell Phillips once; “ff it be found oŭ inlet, 
the pulse of a girl will in time beat it down. Again 
these one-sid: 


and tumble to their final fall, 
out a struggle? Yes, if you can. But — ter 
what has been gained thus far has been by the e 
neers, who have toiled day and night, knowing 5 
such word as fall. Is it fair to then is it —— 
womankind, for you who go through e unanno; 

by great ambitions, to sit down and say, eese 
we want these privileges, but we await I iv 
ure. No; rather say, Gentlemen, we deman — 
which is ours; by refusing us, you uphold à m — 
of gross Injustice; you keep us, who onght to be y 


uals and companions in knowledge, ur inferior 
e slaves. Welcome to side, in d y 
— 9 the sex to which your wives, mothers, 
sisters belong.“ 


d 
efore such an appeal few true men could stan 
— To-day they Pak women have all they mait 
They ought not to withhold the opportunities saiba 
account any more than the nation &hould bar * 
held freedom because some slaves did 7 ma 
But it furnishes an excuse which nothing bu 
cided action of woman herself can Loa a -— 
It is her right, may I not say her duty onde 
an aggressive attitude in presenting 1 . 
is not your rose-water conflicts that win Tee 
is the women whose lives have been a co ni 
straggle, who have presented Zenobiasto nis sone 
When at every cut of the chisel the c ^ 
forth—“ Unhexed!" they have vut " 2 
law, medicine, When E — 
women keep silence,” the court eaid, There doc- 
nate and'are contaminated by the men, and th tbe 
tors stood aghast in holy horror then, P «d 
keen sweep of an intuitive ebe al be per 4 
ploded some long-cherished theory o 


These women have fought battles for the edu 
of their sex, and what has been galned is ime 
them, not to the silly notion that women should go 
submissively without their rights until men volunta- 
rily grant them. 

his demand for a higher education, while more 
fundamental than many others, is still the moat con- 
servative one which woman makes. It is the da- 
maul which naturally excites most sympathy, the 
demand to which It is the hardest to say no, Neither 
sex Is alone responsible that to-day it Is denied. But 
the louder and more imperative the demand on the 
part of woman, the fainter will be the opposition on 
the part of man, untl) finally they shall seek the 
fountains of knowledge side by side. 

The majority of girls, however, do not desire, as the 
world is at present organized, to pursue the higher 
branches of book learniug. If in a healthy condition, 
mentally and physically, they turn naturally to the 
world of work. Perhaps most of them, when not In 
such condition, are obliged to work or starre. Here 
into some channels they can go, although on poor pay 
and with a certain loss of caste, A young woman, for 
example, if possessed of a fair amount of intelligence, 
may teach on a salary about one-third of what a man 
would get for the sama service, no betterdone, But 
when we leave teaching, and come down to tending 
in shops, and especially to needle-work, we find that 
while in most cases barely a living is earned, in many 
instances there is actually not enough received to 
keep body and soul together, What is the result? 
That terrib:e blot on society which we call the aoclal 
evil. Whether in Paris on the authority of Duchate- 
let, or in Boston on the authority of the Chlef of Po- 
lice, and the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, we find 
that the ona cause prominent above all others of 
prostitution is poverty. 

Duchatelet says: “Of all causes of prostitution In 
Paris, and probably In all great towns, none is so ac- 
tive as the want of work, or inadequate remunera- 
tion. What are the earnings of our laundresses, 
seamstresses, and milliners? Compare the price of 
labor with the price of dishonor, and you will cease 
to Chief of Police Savage, in hie F 

of Police Savage, in his Report for 1872, 
45, says of night-walkers, “that parties of wis 
there was a reasonable hope of reform have been 
either provided with some suitable employment, or 
sent to their friends in the country,” 
k the words—“provided with some aultable 
employment." 

e Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statla- 
tics of or for 1871, pase 270,—an invaluable con- 
tribution to this questlon,—says: Not a few cases 
have come under our personal observation, where Ín- 
safficient food and the want of proper clothing have 
ended in a death that could be called nothing but 
starvation; and alas, many more have confessed to 
us, some with shame and remorse, others with the de- 
flant question, What else could I do? that they had 
sold thelr womanhood for bread to sustain life." 

So the testimony might be muluplied; but enough. 
Is it strange that girls whose training le false from 
the time they leave thelr mother's arma, thrown upon 
the world to wring from its unwilling purse the poor 
crust which wealth would not give ite dog, should fall 
before the temptations of base but honored men? 

I know dark pictures are painted of the hardened 
girls who walk the streets to tempt the men. How 
often are we told of some innocent, virtuous conntry- 
man led into vice by such. Did you ever ask, If this 
be so, who first tempted these girls? The Chief of 
Police of Boston, looking through official eyes, says 
they are the victims, And yet society, Adam-like, 

ronounces them the sinners. Now women may not 
better than men, nor men than women, when the 
balance is struck; bnt the ains of the one are not the 
sins of the other. Every honest man who has a vir- 
tuous wife at home, one who is worthy to represent 
her sex, knows that in this matter of prostitution, in 
nine cases out of ten, women are the victims. Why 
are they the victims? Because poverty, staring them 
constantly in the face, says dishonor or starvation, 
“Why not starvation, then?" say you, Ah! that 
would be unseen, unrecognized martyrdom. Has this 
society, for which you and I are in part responsible, 
given girls In its standard of training the eléments 
which make m ? Then think of the women 
who really do sacrifice themselves for others. 


Mrs. Dall, In her lecture on Death or Dishonor,” 
Eives, as an example of thís kind, a young girl of seven- 
teen years, who had the chargo of a sick, crippled ŝis- 
ter. They were left to touch the very brink of de- 

*psir. A kindly, fair-faced woman brought work 
which saved them from death. More was promised, 
on conditions that you can guess; and the toils were 
80 skilfully woven that the young and healthy girl 
longed for her sister's sickly face and broken limb to 
ward off her fate. When & whole day's work brings 
only a few pennies; sald a prostitute to Dr. Sanger, 
^a smile will buy me a dinner." 

No, friends; the wonder is not that so many, but 
that so few, fall. The at mass, spite of early in- 
fluences, spite of scandalously low pay, spite of prom- 
ines of future comforts and luxuries, keep their virtue. 
Itis 2 proof of the natural purity of woman. 
Only when weakest, and in the most extreme cases, 
does she fall; and this thought suggests the true rem- 
edy for prostitution. 

atisit? Why,toopen to her the prospect of 

an honorable career. Insist that she shall have an 
tei chance In life with the man; that all branches 
of labor shall be open to her; and thatit shall be as 
dishonorable for her not to work for some purpose a3 
itis for man. By giving woman more self-respect, 
and making her more a power in the world, you strike 
a fatal blow at prostitution, as well as full half the 
_evils that beset her. You must deal with the work- 
ing-woman. Dainty fingers refuse to touch her: 
when she falls, even Christians turn the cold shoulder; 
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and yet public virtue and private integri {Entered according to Act of Co: in thi h 
a thread ou her fate. The ballot as an Eri rd on] the Omice af the Librarian of Congress, at 


will not save her; Magdalen Asylums will not save 
her but the practical justice which shall abolish all 
distinctions of sex in the world of work wijl do more 
to elevata her and paste the &oclal state than vol- 
umes of statutes. To that sense of justice woman 
must appeal, not begging, but demanding, as In the 
educational realm, the natural rights of which she has 
uc deprived. 

e next step brings us naturally to marri 
the relation in which the principles of individual lib. 
erty have been most persistently denied. It is one of 
ia bei y? 1— 7 A 25 ve encouraging and dis- 

ing, that at length discussion has be; 

important subject. inima 

ncoursging, that there are those earnest and brave 
enough to undertake it. Discouraging, that so many 
men and even more women shrink from and díscoun- 
tenance it in every possible way. A friend tells us 
that Mormon women loathe the uses to which they 
are put, the life of subjection they lead; and yet they 
are so enslaved by it that they rarely show this feel- 
ing, save In the most private manner, perhaps hardly 
own It to themselves. It does not occur to them to do 
otherwise than submit. There is s striking parallel 
to this fact among us. Many, probably a majority, of 
married women loathe certain features of the ordinary 
relation between husbands and wives; but it does not 
even occur to them that the relatlon is in any particu- 
lar wrong. And these very women shrink from dls- 
cussion. But splte of all false notions of propriety, 
discussion has begun. It will goon, becoming more 
and more general, until a purer union of the sexes 
shall have made its further continnance unn * 
Whatever is corrupt in the present relation ought to 
be, and will be, exposed. 

What then, let us ask, is true marriage? Theodore 
Parker sald it was “a constant falling in love,“ 
Some people seem to think that marriage begins on 
that eventful day when the two stand up in the pres- 
ence of family and friends, and the minister pro- 
nounces them one. But no words can make two one; 
neither can an hour, or two hours, a day, or a year, 
That marriage which you thought you were witness- 
ing months, perhaps years, before; and, if it be 
true, shall continue to all eternity, “a constant fall- 
Ing in love," It Is the sublimest thing on earth,—per- 
haps in heaven,—the union of two souls, the wedlock 
of minds and hearts as well as bodies; nay, infinitely 
more than bodies. Plainly, such a union must have 
two essential characteristics, love and freedom. There 
can be no true love without freedom, no true freedom 
without love, Strictly Interpreted, the grandest ex- 

ression of this Idea is found in the phrase, “free 
ove," Not promiscuity,—that la slavery,—but the 
union of one man to one woman in love and freedom, 

Such a love needs no bonds of man’s device to keep 
It alive, and, where such a love Is not, there ought to 
be no unlon in form, as there certainly ls none in 
spirit. The one fatally weak spot in marriage now la, 

at It is not free, unless the husband choose to make 
it so. Tou must not do as you will, but ss I 
will,’"’ says Herbert Spencer, is the basis of every 
mandate, whether used by the planter to his negro, 
or by a husband to his wife," Again he says: Com- 
mand is a blight to the affections, —whatsoever of re- 
finement, whatsoever of beauty, whatsoever of poetry 
there 1s in the passion that unites the sexes withers 
up and dies In the cold atmosphere of authority.” 
When your friends who have reached middle age 
seem cold and stern to each other, when quarrels 
easily arise, and the atmosphere about them Is thick 
with dissension, think you the love which once united 
their two young hearts still lives, and has grown and 
been purified as the years have rolled on? O no; 
eed has ít been stunted, perhaps killed by au- 
thorlty. 

Is ni strange that it should be so? Remember the 
sickly thing society has made the young woman, the 
— — feeling of superlority which has arisen 
therefrom in the young man. They come together 
totally unfitted for the relation they are about to as- 
sume,—the man generally without much respect for 
womanhood, the woman without much respect for 
her own higher character and life work; and the Iron 
bands of law are thrown around them to hold them in 
a forced union. Such an union thus formed and only 
thus sustained is a curse to the parties making it, and 
to society of which they are & part. It tends every 
hour it exists to corrupt the marriage relation, and to 
make it more and more a mere animal association. 
The result is that, if a man choose to make her so, bis 
wife is a slave; for, not to speak of any lesser evil, he 
can clalm from her and enforce what Stuart Mill 
calls "the lowest degradation of a human being, that 
of being made the instrument of an anima) function 
cont to her inclinations.” We talk of the social 
evil with bated breath. Itisa t ulcer on the body 
politic, sad Indeed to contemplate; but there la a le- 
gallzed prostitution not less bad, not less an insult to, 
and a corruption of, the human race. Go into families 
of your acquaintance where there is some invisible 
spectre, a something Indefinable felt, though all un- 
seen. The wife does not own her own person; ehe la 
deprived of the first of her rights. No wonder she 
does not respect herself. Her children sea that she 
does not. Her husband knows tbat she does not. 
The boys learn from it to treat motber and sisters as 
dependents, as the father does. No wonder love can- 
not grow with such surroundings, The cold atmos- 
phere of authority has taken its place. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED.) 


A LADY once asked C. Simeon if teachers ought al- 
ways to be talking about religion. “No, no," an- 
swered the good man rather precipitately, let your 
speech be seasoned with salt, madam; not a w. ole 
mouthful.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII (Continued.) 

But, mixed wita these teachings, was much that 
was M era to them, much that was imperfect, false 
and chaotic; which my own researches, as well ea my 
friends, the sceptics, soon pointed out to me, "There 
were miracles (of an improved character, because ben- 
eficial), Inconsistencies, threats, a general assum 
tion of supernaturalism; the incomparable Christ 
himself distinctly enunciated the horrible dogma of 
eternal punishment, which I had made away with— 
as if it were compatible with the rest of his doctrines. 
T found it in all four of the gospels—in those precious 
texts you commend to my consideration. But for 
that, I belleve I might have paused apd tried to effect 
some compromise with the record; so loth was I to 
break with it; so willing to be guided, The respect 
legitimately attaching to him clang about his ignorant 
biographers, and it was long before I dared to seps- 
rate them, or to follow out y own convictions Bu 
far more than anything else, hell-fire decided me. I 
I accepted that, farewell to my bellef in the goodness 
of God, without which he was no God to me. So I 
kept on whithersoever honest inquiry led me, feelin, 
that eternal truth ought to be able to satisfy all a 
questioning. 

It did not cost much of a struggle to let inspiration 
and literal adherence go the same road with the New 
as the Old Testament. The narratives differed, there 
e Sate: (two conáletin 

n es ending In who was, notwithetand- 
| „ repudiated as the father of Jesus), begsings of 
the question, In attempts at reconciling fact with 
prophecy, e tations of an immediate end of the 
world—positive announcements of it (placed in his 
mouth) as to occur in "this generation” —all denoting 
human weakness and fallibllity. I eould not any- 
where find that the writers claimed inspiration; that 
seemed to have been nssumed subsequent!y ; certainly 
In the face of important, if not overpowering, evidence 
to the contrary. Were God speaking, why these 
blunders? if the work of mortal man, what more nst- 
ural? Freely I resolved to accept that conclusion, 
and to believe no more of the New Testament than 
I could reconcile with my own conscience; though, 
as aforesaid, it inevitably commanded infinitely mora 
of respect and affection than the Old. 

I had now to face the greatest question of all, which 
T must either answer or remain in the painfullest un- 
certainty. Who was he? what was he? this won- 
derful person, whose very name sounded like no oth- 
er: who spake as never man spake; whose life, even 
seen through the Imperfect medium which has come 
down to us, was so good as to place him, apparently, 
at an Immeasurable distance from ordinary humun- 
ity; while, at the same time, his love appena to 
comprehend most forms of it with infinite mercy, 
tenderness, and compassion? Was he God incar- 
nate? From my earliest years I had been taught so, 
and I trembled at the seeming impiety of disputing it 
But why should I tremble, except at the echoes of 
old fears, which, thank Heaven, were extinct—in con- 
sequence of an involuntary timidity confounding re- 
ligion with what I had disproved? I haveaiready as- 
serted that I could not fear Aim; at times I yearned 
to have lived in Judea, when he walked the earth—to 
have fallen at his feet and worshipped him; it seemed 
that I should have found peace aud forgiveness, then, 
If I were wrong, he, who knew my heart and how 
earnest I was—he who prayed for those who put him 
to a cruel and shameful death, because it was done in 
ignorance—would pardon me. Nay, he bade me per- 
severe: ‘Why judge ye not even of yourselves what 
is right?" I hesitated no longer. 

The decision necessarily involved à consideration of 
the whole scheme of redemption, as maintained by 
Orthodox bellevers. This, ignoring the doctrina of 
the Trinity, which did not greatly affect me, as ſt was 
clearly incomprehensible and, therefore, I could see 
no merit in accepting it, may be stated as follows: 
That man is, by nature, since the fall of Adam, so ut- 
terly alienated from his Crestor aa to be righteously 
subject to his eternal wrath and punishment, from 
which there is no escape but by believing in his Son; 
who, though co-existent, co-powerful, and identici 
with him, became Inearnate In the person of Jesus 
Christ, and was crucified by his own creatures; eape- 
cially that they might believe in him and be saved. 
Outside the pale of that there was no redemption—no 
possibility of it to any human soul, I know that 
most peop'e assert a larger charity tban this, saying 
that those who have not heard the "glad tldings" wil 
be judged by thelr works; but the text Is clearly 
against them in many places. Heaven is for bellev- 
ers, hell for all beside, 

Waiving the question of the duration of the punleh- 
ment, or ita character, I could not admit the justice 
of this. Imprimis, myriads of souls—by far the great- 
er portion that had ever existed—were condemned 
arbitrarily, for no fault of their own. These in- 
cluded the best and most admirable natures through- 
out antiquity; those who seemed, as it were, to ap- 
proach him, in their attempts at goodness. They 
were all doomed, indiscriminately with tyrants, mur- 
derers, and sensualists—there was no hope. That 
stamped the scheme as unjust and cruel; therefore 
not of God, as I conceived him. It was useless to tell 
me that this was none of my business; that I ought 
to concern myself only with selfish considerations; as 
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aforesaid, I had a right to bring everything to bear on 
the subject; if it were what it pretended to be, it 
would emerge triumphant from all questioning, It 
did not do so in thia instance. 

Secondly, of those who had heard, how many, or 
rather, how few, would be saved? Omitting the ex- 
plicit testimony of the Bible, which, over and over 

ain, pronounced the number of the elect to be infi- 
oftely small, it was generally taken for granted, and 
all o Daervation confirmed the fact, that the vast ma- 
pag of those who claimed to be Christians and be- 
levers were only nominally such; belng mere world- 
lings, intent on the affairs of this life; whose tacit 
conformity with religion would, its stricter votaries de- 
clared, avail them nothing—nay, rather heap upon 
them greater damnation than the heathen, because 
they had neglected Sap, tig te The fulfilment 
of their duties could not help them; that was „filthy 

" and *'self-righteousness," Here, again, I joined 
Jasue. I could not believe in the dogmas of pian 
eln and total depravity (the Iden that we were all cor- 
rupt because Adam and Eve had eaten an apple was 
too absurd for consideration). I felt that we might 
be infinitely better than we were—that there was a 
at deal of sin and suffering in the world; but, also, 
Tat we were not wholly bad; else why should we 
desire to amend? If evil were our natural element, 
we should feel quite at home in it, instead of uneasy 
and unhappy, and longing for deliverance. (The 
mystery the existence of the evil, at all, I, of 
cow found insolvable, and could only reconcile 
myself to it by supposing that it worked out o great 
end—was a means to 6 something higherin the 
scale of being than mere good, alone, could have ac- 
complished.) Boldly I determined that goodness 
must be acceptable to God, even when unaccompanied 
by belief, that if the latter were Indispensable he 
would not have made it irrational also; that ie to say, 
conflicting with our ideas of right and justice, which, 
however limited, must, to their poor extent, coincide 
with his own; becapse they were of his creation. 
Besides, the eternal casting away of the greater pur 
of the human race, under any circumstances, involves 
either injustice or a failure in his scheme, and there- 
fore implies a denial of his pis or power; on 
both of which I relied as fundamental facts, Impossi- 
ble to be disputed. Nor does it at all affect the argu- 
ment to urge that it is thelr own fault (which, in the 
case of the heathen, I have already disproved), but 
opty shifts the responsibility to another count. How 
they deserved being subjected to such a risk? For 
who, with a choice, would have accepted existence 
(not an unalloyed one here, either) on the terms? 

‘Thirdly (and lastly, in this connection), the salva- 
tlon of the elect only by Jaith seemed to me as objec- 
tionable as the reprobation of the indifferent or igno- 
rant. I know you will quote, Falth without works 
la dead;“ but I put it to your own candor and experi- 
ence whether, in all “Evangelical preaching," as it I» 
called, the first is not allowed to eclipse the second, 
even to total obscuration? And there are -texts 
enough and to spare in support of this: I have al- 
ready quoted some of them. Hear what an uncanon- 
ical writer named Fielding has to say on the subject, 
as it exactly expresses my opinion: "Can anything be 
more derogatory to the honor of God, than for men 
to imagine that the all-wise Being will hereafter sa: 
to the good and virtuous, ‘Notwithstanding the bed 
ty of thy life, notwithstanding that constant rule of 
virtue and goodness in which thou walkedst upon 
earth, still, as thou didat not believe everything in the 
true Orthodox manner, thy want of falth shall con- 
demn thee. Or, on the other side, can any doctrine 
have a more pernicious influence on society than u 
persuasion that it will be a good plea for a villain, at 

the last day; ‘Lord, It is true I never obeyed one of 
thy commandments; yet punish me not, for I believe 
them all!?“ Such an expectation, in fact, leas pun- 
gently stated, often accompanies a murderer to the 
gallows, and dismisses him in a state of spiritual 
ecatasy, rather than heart-broken repentance. It 
does yee makes lives bad; allows people to 
think that they can be mean, selfish, hard, cruel, and 
yet “believe and be saved.” 
religious ple, as they are denominated, are not 
kinder or better than others—of which I shal! have 
more to say presently, . 

All this made wild work with the narrow, inl, 
and un-Christian scheme of redemption, but I could 
not pause; having ascertained the injustice of the 
plan in Its results to humanity, it now behooved me 
to consider it solely us attributed to the Almighty. 
Postponing the question of Christ's divinity, was It 
right that the Innocent should suffer for the guilty— 
that such an expiation should be demanded or 
complled with? umanly speaking, no; for what 
should we aay of an earthly parent who crucified his 
moat virtuous and best-beloved child forthe sake of 

robates—especially when it was entirely optional 
with him to forgive them as freely as the father did 
the repentant prodigal in tle blessed parable? Tobe 
consistent with what we are taught, he should firat 
have slain his eldest born. in obedience to the savage 
maxim: “Without the shedding of blood there le no 
remission of sins,” Indeed, the doctrine is Jewish, 
the parable Christian; therein lies the essential dif- 
ference. Do not try and stop my mouth with “His 
Ways are not our ways," but remember they are those 
“of truth and righteousness.” Again, I could not 
see the justice of the atonement. 

Then, was it likely that he, the creator of worlds 
x spe worlds, systems beyond systems, to inconceiva- 
ble infinity, should assume buman form, in order to 
live and die obseurely in a corner of one planet 
(which must be as an atom of dust compared to the 
awful totality), in accordance with a covenant, ex- 
clusively accredited to one narrow-minded, barbarous, 
and bigoted people; that the event, imperfectly and 


For it is notorious that 
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confusedly recorded, should produce such incredible 
and partial consequences? His ways should be con- 
sistent with what we know of his works, his glory, 
and omnipotence. It did not seem &o in this instance. 
If there were intelligent Inhabitants in the starry orbs 
above us—which I, for one, * more than prob- 
able—what was their religion? We could not fancy 
the same scheme of redemption repeated in each of 
them—that were impious Burlesque; but the religion 
of auch a creator—theire and ours—should be as suit- 
able to them xs to us—absolute, universal, eternal, 
In fact, just such a religion as Jesus Christ declared to 
be all that was necessary to salvation—Lore to God 
and to each other. 

We cannot but suppose an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man; the most orthodox of believers 
unconsciously make a distinction in thelr preference 
of the Son to the Father; in the relegation of all the 
vengeful characteristics to the latter, the beautiful 
ones tothe former. Why this, if in their minds both 
are identical? Inquire, and you sliall find the Indefi- 
niteness that muat accrue from the attempt to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable. (The explicitness of the 
Athanasian Creed, not made, nor created, but be- 
gotten," is impious and mE beyond expression; 
everybody conspires to ignore it, nobody daring to 
face its plain meaning.) People have, in truth, so 
desecrated the Almighty in their imaginations that 
they cannot love him, but are fain to take refuge from 
the frightful and monstrous abstraction of their own 
fears and superstitions Jn the person of Jesus Christ, 
The time will come—is not, Ite far distant— 
when they will recognize in the fatherliness of the 
one the Pod his attributes; in the declaration 
of it, by the other, hís strongest title to our gratitude 
and admiration, 

Thus justice, probability, and Instinct were all ar- 
rayed against the supernatural part of the scheme; 
nor was the record, when closely looked into, even 
half in favor of it; nor harmonious, coherent, nor sat- 
isfactory. In the first three pape one finds nothin 
whatever of the pee vi are altogether dif- 
ferent from the fourth, which, offensively obtruding 
that especial dogma in certain portions, does so at the 
cost of all verisimilitude with the others, represent- 
ing Jesus Christ as proud, partial, severe, narrow- 
minded, and intolerant—in a word, inferior to, and 
almost utterly unlike, the Christ we love to belleve in. 
I did not then know that none of these Gospels (them- 
selves selected from a vast number of rejected ones, 
nearly three centuries after the crucifixion) were 
written or compiled long subsequent to the eventa 
they treat of: that their text is corrupt, conflicting, 
and imperfect: that the fourth, in particular (attri- 
buted to John on purely arbitrary grounds), has the 
least pretensions to historical accuracy; nor that the 
divinity of Jesus was an open question, from the 
Apostles’ time till nearly seven hundred years after- 
würds, when the “heresy” contradicting it was ex- 
tirpated" by the sword, I say I did not then know of 
these things; and it was only when I searched fur- 
ther (In my cousin's library at Thorpe Parva and else- 
where) that I discovered the truth; and understood 
on what a slender foundation such a gigantic super- 
stition had been erected—though always protested 
against, through all the ages, by some of the 
best men (aye, and churchmen!) who have ever 
lived. The facts are patent to everybody who cares 
to Inquire for himself, and is not merely acquiescent 
—one of the great crowd of conventional believers 
blank Bibliolaters —word-worshippers—in servile 
rer. to the letter—who can give no reason for the 
faith that ia in them, but the pitiful one that the ma- 
jority is on their side—an argument which, in Christ's 
time, would have justified his murder. For, be it re- 
marked, doubt is an indispensable preliminary to in- 
telligent conviction; and he who never examined 
cannot ratlonally believe. Your hereditary religion 
has no better basis than that of a Turk or Hindu, 
and much more In common with them than you are 
aware of. 

But the record, as It stood, furnished sufficient eyl- 
dence of the humanity of Jesus, as distinguished 
from hia divinity. Not to instance his never speak- 
ing of his conception and birth as being supernatural, 
or tbe denial or imperfect credence of his Messinh- 
ship by his brethren and the Apostles, even in the 
face of asserted miraculous proofs of it, many of his 
words and actione are against that assumption. We 
are told that he win favor with God and man; 
that he declared himeelf to be Jess than his Father— 
nay, even refused the compliment of excellence above 
others. What do you say to these words, to be found 
in i but that last and least truthful of the Gos- 
pels ?— 

"And he said unto him, ‘Why calleat thou Me 
good? There is none good but God: but if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments.’ ™ 


What is the meaning of this, if not the honest, 
straightforward one implied by the text? Nothing 
but the most miserable special pleading, and such 
begging the question as ia an insult to the under- 
standing, can make it agree with the Orthodox belief 
of Christendom, It la the expression of a devout 
soul, conscious of God's Infinite superiority to his 
creatures, and directing us heavenward. Again, he 
prays to him to be spared death, ia tempted, discour- 
aged—despairing almost—in short, subject to mortal 
weaknesses and infirmities. How should God be 
tempted? how cast down? how ignorant of the date 
of the day of judgment, nt which he 1s to preside? 
and which, as we have seen, he asserted would take 
place in his time—before the men of that generation 
should be gathered to their fathers. Then he speaks 
of a personal devil—an absurdity so gross that even 
the clergy are why of alluding to it now-a-days—and, 
as aforesaid, of hell and the unpardonable sin, Can 
rox rang read the Gospels candidly, and not discover 
these things, and their obvious deduction? It may 
be that God permitted these errors, that In his own 
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good time—when men were able 
the arbitrary husk inclosing it should be — be 

There yet remained another consideratio, del, 
thinking the most important of all—his ion—t0 
have already told you how that affected me rf. 
withstanding what I have just mentioned €, and not- 
discrepancies, it was long—yeare—before’ M older 
peace on the subject, and absolute conviction a 
such high and heavenly utterances, such — 
such goodness, such a life, and such a desi ess, 
mortal? Familiar from my childhood with d. 
of total depravity,” I had not faith enough i p^. 
manity to think so, The miracles didn't eye m. 
much: I could have accepted them as appendan . 
him, only they seemed wrong, as makine Gen t to 
tus xm his 1 majestic and far more wong tèr- 

aws, for mere tem; 

accomplished very Kale even by Wen ver era 
in the most remarkable of them, the widow, oF, 
Jairus’ daughter, and Lazarus, must hare died om 
long run, hence what availed the few brief tan 
galned by their resuscitation? If you say these mirs 
cles occurred in evidence of his divinity, I ans 
that they did not convert the Jews (who even vital 
to kill Lazaros); and it is doubly illogical to ask 
to believe them on the anauthenticated authority of 
the record. Then we do not scruple to deny modem 
miracles, though they are attes by living witnem- 
es. But, as I may, they seemed unworthy of him: 
though I scarcely knew why. Will you bear bim xh, 
wie 8 and set me at zan on the subject? then lis 

n e greatest and most spiritual of i 
E 

eaus st belo to the true 

ets. He saw with open eye the myster of m 
Drawn by ita severe harmony, ravished with it 
eid he lived in it and bad his being there. Along 
in al history, he estimated the greatness of man, 
One man was true to what is in you and me. Hetiw 
that God incarnates himself in map, and evermore 
goes forth anew to take possession of his world, He 
said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion, ‘I am divine. 
Through me God acts; through me, speaks, Would 
you see God, see me; or see thee, when thou als 
thinkest as I now think.' But what a distortion did 
his doctrine and memory suffer In the same, in the 
next, and the following ages! There is no doctrine 
of the Reason which will bear to be taught by the 
understanding. The understanding caught this high 
chant from the poet's lips, and said, in the next age, 
‘This was Jehovah come down out of heaven. Iwill 
kill m you say he was a man.’ The idioms of 
his language, and the figures of his rhetoric, bare 
usurped the place of his truth; aud churches are not 
built on his 9 but on his tropes. Christiani- 
ty became a Mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece 
and of Egypt before, He spoke of mi ; for he 
felt that man’s life was a miracle, and all thet man 
doth, end*he knew that this daily miracle shines, ss 
the man is diviner. But the very word miracle, a 
pronounced by Christian churches, gives a false im- 
— — itis monster. It is not one with the blow- 
ng clover and the falling rain. - 

"By this Eastern monarchy of a Christianity, 
which indolence and fesr have built, the friend of 
man is made the injurer of man. The manver in 
which his name is surrounded with expressions which 
were once sallies of admiration and love, but are now 
petrified Into official titles, kille all generous sympathy 
and liking, All who hear me feel that the language 
that describes Christ to Europe and America is not 
the style of friendship and enthusiasm to & good and 
noble heart, but is appropriated and formal—paints a 
demigod, as the Orientals or the Greeks would de- 
scribe Osiris or Apollo. . . . 

“The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of 
my intellect, of my strength, They admonish me 
that the gleams which flash across my mind are not 
mine, but God's; that they had the like and were not. 
disobedient to the heavenly vision, So I lore them. 
Noble provocations go out from them, inviting me 
also to emancipate myself; Lo resist evil; to subdue 
the world; and to be. And thus, by his holy thoughts, 
Jesus serves us, and thus only. To aim to convert à 
man by miracles is a i emn of the soul. A ime 
conversion, à true Christ, is now, as always, lo be 
made by the reception of beautiful sentiments. 11 * 
true that a great and rich soul, Ilke his, falling amo : 
the simple, does so preponderate that, as his did, 
names the world. The world seems to exist for him, 
and they have not yet drunk so deeply of his ws 
to see that only by coming agaln to emselves, S 
God in themselyes, can they grow forevermore. E 
a low benefit to give me something; it ja a hi 2 
fit to enable me to do somewhat of myself. 1 God 
is coming when all men will see that the gift o 101. 
to the soul is not a vaunting, overpowering, erclug- 
ing sanctity, but a sweet, natural goodness, & * 
ness like thine and mine, and that so invites 
and thine to be and to grow."* 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Divinity 
*Add delivered before the Senlor Class in 
Coile| €, Cambridge, “Massachusetts, U: S. Sunday eveniat 
15th F uly, 1838. 
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THACKERAY tells us of a woman begging Lr 
him, who, when she saw him put his M follow 
pocket, cried out, “Muy the blessings of Ted out bis 
you all your life! But when he only pal er du 
snuff-box she immediately added, And ne 


take ye!“ 
and Si- 


— — 
- arts 
THE vwIQUE method of making the h 
ences dourich is to allow every individual ot, 
what he thinks, at his own risk and peril; 
d 
A SENECA FALLS clergyman is said to dor ae 
at a millinery store on opening day “in Sunday 
ipate what he should see on the [o lowing & 
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INF MPANT-BELIGIOUS RAD- | resent them in an official station on account of their 


IOALISM, 
[From tha Daily Statesman, of Austin, Texas, Noy. 1j 


There has lately been held In the city of New York | 


a meeting of an Association called“ 
ious Associstlon," devoted to what its members des- 
ignate as free religion. It was held in the large hall 
of the Cooper Union, which the Tribune says was 
“two-thirds filled with an audience of a high order of 
Intelligence." The meeting was presided over by a 
Mr. Charles Storrs, of Brooklyn, and the Rev, ?jO. 
B. Frothingh&m made a very long address on i oc- 
ession. e have read the Tribune'a report of this 
speech and must confess ourselves somewhat startled 
by its revelations, We were aware that infidelity had 
progressed to an alarming extent in the Northern 
tates, but we had no idea of the boldness and au- 
8 which it is being avowed and inculcated. 
Free Religion, according to Mr. Frothingham, is no 
religion nt all, a0 far as the Bible is concerned, It is 
purely a religion of Nature, without any Bible or Sa- 
vior or God of the universe, It is, aa this rever- 
end infidel explained it, the religion of science. We 
give au extract from his closing remarks, on the first 
* Speaking of his faith, he anys: „The result 
will be a gospel of kindness, a religion of humanity, 
natural philanthropy, social reform, social acience, 
the deffication of charity, the worship of culture, re- 
rts instead of liturgies, politics instead of prayers!" 
he benediction, which followed this extraordinary 
sermon of the Rev, Frothingham, was in keepin; 
with his falth. It was“ I bid you good evening." An 
we say, 5 to Marmion," and the reverend 
infidel O. B. Frochingham. But this gentleman was 
not alone in his glory of hn en overturn nearly 
nineteen hundred years of Christianity. There were 
other reverend gentlemen, so-called, who were present, 
or who wroge letters approving the object of the 
meeting. There was the Rev, Mr. Gannett, of Boston, 
the Rev. Wm. J. Potter, of New Bedford, the Rey, 
J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and many literary co- 
lebritles, such as James Parton, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Francis E. Abbot, Professor E. L. Youmans and Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, all of whose produc- 
tions our Southern youth are reading in the Northern 
— Tt is well enough, we think, for them to 
be informed what sort of literature they are encour- 
aging. There were also, letters read trom Charles 
Bradiaugh, the English radical, now in this country, 
and from Gerrit Smith of old abolition memory, Judge 
Hoadly, of Cincinnati, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
even old Peter Cooper himself. On the third and 
last day of this remarkable convention of reverend 
and literary infidels, Mr. Frothingham made a good 
deal of fun out of the great revival which took place 
some years ago in Boston, and the irreverent Shad. 
hoy sald that “God created the heavens and earth 
and there was an end of lt, except a very few times 
he had to interfere and NA to mend in some way the 
great world machine, which had not somehow gone 
satisfactorily," These free religious jokers seem to 
have had a jolly time. As usual on such gatherings 
at the North, there were some semi-women present, 
who rend essays and made speeches, Mrs. A. D. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Mary F. Davis among the num- 
ber, The Rev. W, J. Potter, as evidence of the pro; 
ress of the Free religion’ among the churches, said 
that in hls own soclety at New Bedford, the ordi- 
nances of baptism and the communion bad been dis- 
continued, As Frothingham began the infidel exer- 
cises of the convention, &o he ended them by assert- 
ing, that "Lhe wildest dream cherished to-day, was 
the dream of the Christian Church, and the most au- 
dacious dreamer was Jesus of Nazareth," “How long, 
O Lord, how long?" Every one of these impious in- 
fidels are radicals of the deepest dye. 
— —ñ — —⸗ 


[For Tux INDEX.) 
PHROSCRIPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, ` 


On the 16th day of this month (December), the 
people of Pennsylvania will be called upon to vote for 
the adoption or rejection of a new Constitution, 
which, among other clauses In what Is styled the 
“Declaration of Rights,“ contains the following: “No 

erson who acknowledges the being of a God and a 
Totus state of rewards and punishments shall on nc- 
count of hls religious sentiments be disqualified to 
hold any office or place of trust or profit under this 
Commonwealth." All persons, therefore, who do 
not acknowledge those dogmas are disqualified. We, 
as American citizens, in our sprend-eagle Fourth of 
July orations, are very much Jn the habit of boasting 
of our free government, where all classes of citizens 
stand on an equality before tbe law; we Invite people 
of other nations, who are oppressed and find their 
freedom of conscience Interfered with by their rulers, 
to come to us and partake with us the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. Under the Constitution of 
the United States, entire freedom is the birthright of 
every one born on its soil, and no human authority 
can in any case whatever contro! or interfere with the 
tight of conscience, No preference can ever be given 
by United States law to any religious establishment 
or special mode of worship. Yet this new Constitu- 
tion to be submitted as a whole to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, without any opportunity to reject such aparta 
as do not meet thelr approbation, contains a clause 
disqualifying a very large and respectable body of the 
most intelligent citizens in the State, on account of 
their conscientious disbelief In the Christian doctrine 
of future punishment. It really seems unaccountable 
that men intelligent enough to frame a Constitution 
for the great State of Pennsylvania should so stultify 
themae)ves as to insert a provision of that kind. 
Since when have tbese wiseacres discovered that & 
man’s theological öpinions bave anything to do with 
his qualifications for holding an office, or that men’s 
opinions are mere matters of choice? The public are 
generally discriminating enough to select mea to rep- 


he Free Rellg- 


* 


| opinions, 


‘the Act of Congress designated will please circulate 


capacity, not on account of their private religious 

Men's honest opinions on reli ion, politics, 
And other subjects, are often beyond their control, 
and force themselves upon them according to the nut- 
ural bias of their minds. It has not been always cus- 
tomary in the history of our country to select men for 
important positions on account of their sound Or 


thodox theol or certainly such men as Thomas 
Jefferson and 'njamin Franklin would never have 
occupied the positions that an appreciative public 


awarded them, Neither of them made any secret o 
their disbelief of the doctrine of future unidinnent ; 
Such a clause in the Constitution « any State in 
the Union should be treated as a dead letter; for 
should a test case ba made and taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that court could not with 
any consistency declare a provision of that character 
Constitutional, conflicting as It does with the spirlt of 
the Constitution of the United States, which entirely 
ignores everything of a theological nature, and re- 
quires no religious tests from any of its officials, 


— —-—-— — 
Copies of the subjoined petition wil] be sent from 
Tus INDEX Office to auy address, on receipt of a three 
cent postage stamp. All interested in the repeal of 


this petition for signatures; and all lists returned to 
THE INDEX will be acknowledged in its columns,— 
Ep. 


We, the undersigned, citizens and rosidente of the Uni- 
ted States, would hereby respectfally petition your honor 
able bodies to repeal the firat section of the Act approved 
June 17, 1870, entitled “An Act exempting from taxes cor- 
tain property in the District of Columbia,” ato., and pro- 
viding that “all churches and school-houses, and all bufld- 
ings, grounds and property appurtenant thereto, and used 
in connection therewith, in the District of Columbia, shali 
be exempt from any and all taxes and usgesumenta, nation- 
al, municipal or county." We ask this for the following 
reasons j— 

1, This part of sald Act we understand to be at variance 
with the spirit, if not the letter, of the First Amendment to 
the Conatitution of the United States, which provides that 
“Congrona sball make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” Since the exemption from taxation of 
churches, parsonages, ecclesiastical houses and sectarian 
achools In the District of Columbia is precisely equivalent 
in effect to a direct appropriation by Congress for their 
support, we concelve this mensure to violate what all the 
expouuders of the Constitution declare to have been (ts 
manifest intent and design,—namely, to sever all religious 
Organizations from any connection with or dependence 
Upon the civil government, except for equal and impartial 
protection. This part of anid Act, theretoro, we consider 
to be UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

2, This part of said Act we concelve to be also contrary 
to equity and Justice, Inasmuch aa ita effect f» to Increase 
our relative proportion of the National taxes, to the end of 
relieving altogetber from taxation certain churches and 
church properties in the District of Columbian, We con- 
alder it, therefore, to be oxgust. 

8. All history shows that the effect of exempting churches 
from taxation fs to accumalate property in the hands of 
ecclesiastical bodies to a very dangerous extent, and nt last 
to compel resort to conüseation as the only means of e«cap- 
ing the great ovils thus generated. The examples of Eng- 
land, of Italy, and of Mexico, of Spain, Austria, and France, 
are sufficient warnings against adopting a policy which is 
hontlle to American Ideas nnd American Institutions, That 
the non-taxation of church property Is tending to the saine 
results bere as elsewhere is evident from the fact that, 
while the number of ehurch-inembers in the United States 
was not doubled between 1650 and 1870, the value of church 
property during the same period was quadrupled, advanc- 
ing from £87,328,801 to 04,488,361. At the sume rate, its 
value In 1890 will be over §1,418,000,000; and such rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth in ecclesiastical hands is most peril- 
ous to civil und religious liberty. This part of anid Act, 
therefore, we consider to be UNBAFE. ' 

For the reasons, consequently, that this part of said Act 
is unconstitutional, unjust, and unsafe, we respectfully ask 
that it be forthwith repealed, 

tr cc — á—— 

THE NOVEL EXPERIMENT instituted by President 
Grant of mixing Church with State in Indlan affairs, 
and designating through the Interior Department the 
varlous paths to salvation which the different tribes 
must pursue, does not in all cases work satisfactorily. 
The Osage Indians, who are Catholics, have been 
turned aver to the supervision of Quaker missionaries, 
and they are very much dissatisfied with the change. 
A memorial to the President has been prepared and 
signed by the principal chiefs, in which they say they 
have frequently petitioned the authorities to return to 
them their Catholic missionaries, but thoir wish has 
not been gratified. They say the Catholle priests 
came to live among them in 1844, and have always 
been regarded ns their fathers; that they would never 
have signed the treaty of 1845 If it had not been fully 
understood that their Catholic priests were to remain 
with them. educate their children, and aid them with 
advice. They complain that the experience of the 
last four years has proved that the religious teachers 
who have been forced upon them cannot command 
the respectful obedience of the young men and chil- 
dren, and say that the present officers and mission- 
aries are siispected of seeking self-interest nnd wast- 
Ing their annuities. The memorial closes with an ap- 

al to the President to give them back their Catholic 
— promising if this is done that their chil- 
dren shall be sent to school, They think that they 
have a right to choose their own religion and select 
their own teachers, as only their own money is in- 
volved in the expense. The Osages have a large 
education fund.—New York Sun. 


Poetry. 
b ~~ [For Tux Ir 


WINTER, AND A GHAVE, 


"Thou little brook that croon'st as blithely 
Between thy frozen, anow-beaped banks, 

As when the apple trees were blooming, 
And bee and bird were giving thanks! 


Well mayst thou sing, e'en in the winter, 
And strive to cheer me with thy pranks, 

Since April's grass will soon be springing, 
And violets clustering on thy banks. 


I too might keep a gladsome current 

Aye rippling through this gloomy heart, 
If, after long and dreary winter, 

The spring could bid my blossoms start. 


Thou singest to me of past jose only, 
Of summers that will come no more, 

Leaf, blossom, bird-song, love-light, yaniahed, 
And I alone ou a wintry shore. 


And ever, as thou journegest onward 
To the river flowing allently, 

I think of ono who vanished from me, 
Aye, lost in death's deep mystery. 


Ah, could that seeming deathless spirit 
Boinotimes revisit these dear haunts, 

And I might know what once was human 
Still shares with me dear huroan wants,— 


Still hungers for the old communion, 
Mothinks such knowledge would be sweet, 
And midst hope's rapturous resurrection 
My heart with awiftest tides would beat, 
Alas! thy ceaseless flow and murmur 
But volee the grief within my breast, 
Through summer, winter, winter, summer, 
An endless sorrow, a fruitless quest, 
‘Many R. WRITILESEY. 
— — . —V—ͤ 3 — 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 


Mrs. F. W. Christern, New York Cl 
Richard B. Westbrook, Sonman, Pan?’ Opeahaze, 100 


o 

R. C. Spencer, Mlüwauükee, Wis Twa “ 20 
R. W. Howes, Boston, Mass. One “ 100 
Chas, W, Story, Boston, Masa, ^ 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Dotrolt, Mich. Five * 500 
Jacob Hoffner, Cununinsville,O. Oue  * 100 
John Weiss, Boston, - 100 
W. C. Russe Ithaca, N. Y. jM 100 
A. W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich, u u 103 
F. T Boston, Masa, M 100 
ames Lynn. Manas, " " — 100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Maas, a“ M/ 10 
S. Palmer, Portland, Me, ^ " 310) 
Robt. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N.Y. " " — 10 
Mrs, A. L. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. a] „* 100 
Benj, Ireson, Inn, b s 100 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following rule has been adopted with ref 
erences to subscriptions to THE INDEX, and 
Will be observed on and after December 1, 18735 

THE INDEX will be discontinued to cach sub- 
serlber immediately on the expiration of his 
term of subscription as marked by the printed 
mall-tag, unless the subscription I» renewed in 
advance, or unless direct notice la rocelved that 
tho subscriber intends soon to renew it, Bata 
bill will be sent to each subscriber a few wooka 
previous to the expiration of his term, In order 
that he may have an opportunity of renewing 
without suffering any interruption in the re- 
celpt of hin papers. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMDER 13, 


1 "n P mous 
arr, B3; J. Se. 
i li 


owe, 83; W. Fred te, H 

$5; G. H. Foster, 7^ cents; LeRoy Sunderland, 

Bench, 25 cents; E. C. Gast, W centa; Wm. 
W. 820; J. L. Whi 

; Edwin H. Hall, 33; A. R. Hamil- 

Geo. W. Julian, $3; T, Loes 

H. Gill, $3; 

$3; Geo. Rupp, 81; J. W, Ell 

F. W. Christern, $3; Edw. L. Crane, $3; Seth Hunt, $3; M. 

Diefendorf, $5; Fred, Frothingham, 83; J. R. Hawley, 85; 

Jobu E. Magee, $3; J. T. S. Smith, $3; Harriet Brothers 

$3; 0, Martin. $3; Sarah B. Berry, $3; J. P. Mendun, 83 

ceuta; T. D. Elltott, 81; Jas. Ruddlo, 10 cents; A, P. Stev- 

ens, 10 cents; Wm. Berrian, 25 cents; R. H. Ranney, 20 cts. 


EECEIVED, 


Books. 

CnuncH THOUGHT AND nungen WORK, Edited hy the Rev, 
Charles Anderson, M.A. London: Henry 8. Kíng & Co., 
85 Cornhill and 12 Paternoster Row. 187 

Pamphiets and Periodicals, 

THERE Notices of the “Speaker's Commentary." 
the Dutch of Dr. A. Kuenen. London: Thomas Scott. 

TH&EXxERCIAEOF PRAYER. By Thotuas Lumisden Strange, 
London: Thomas Scott. 

EVERLASTING PUKISHMENT: A Letter to Thomas Scott. 
London: Thomas Scott. 1873. 

LETTER by Gerrit Smith on “Spain and Cuba,” 

MONTULY MIRROR, December, 1873. Edited by R. A. Gunn. 
New York: B. J. 3tow, 

Towa SOHOUL JOURNAL, November, 1873, Des Moines: C, 
M. Greene. 


New Music. 

NEW Suter Musto published by Oilver Ditson & Co,, Bos- 
ton.—Wake Thee, my Dear, by Varley—Floweret of the 
Valo, by the same—Embarrassment, by Abt—Pace 
n quest’ alma oppreses, by Campana Ab Rest, by Vir- 

nla Gabriel —Come unto Me, by Coenen—Prayer of the 
gels, by Maylath—Trubel Jubel, by Faust, 
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SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tux Ixprx will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, if desired, within à con- 
venient distance of Boston. 

— — — 
PREMIUM OFFER. 


To EVERY Subscriber, new or old, who shall 
seud us 83.00 at any time betwoen now and New 
Year, THE INDEX shall be sont until January 
1, 1875. 


— —— a 
CASH PREMIUMS FOR 1874. 


In order to Increase the circulation of THE INDEX, 
and thereby make it a more powerful instrumentality 
in the reform to which it is devoted, the following 
Cash Premiums are now offered: 

1. Tae INDEX will pay to any one of its old sub- 
acribers $1.00 for every new subscription of $3.00 
obtained by his or her means and forwarded to this 
office. If preferred, the $1.00 may be deducted be- 
fore remitting. This offer holds good for new sub- 
scriptions alone, and not for renewals. 

2. In addition to this, it offers One Hundred 
Dollars to the person who shall send the largest lst 
of new subscribers, with the money, before the first 
day of February, 1874, and Fifty Dollars to the 
person sending the next largest list during the same 
time. 

There are many warm friends of TRR INDEX 
throughout the country who would be glad to help 
Increase its citculation, if they could only afford to 
give their time to the work. The above offers wil! 
enable them to do 80. Supposing that the largest list 
sent contains one hundred new names, the sender 
will be entitled to $100.00 as commission and another 
2100.00 as premium. Will not many of our lady sub- 
scribers, who are the most efficient of all canvassers, 
seize this opportunity to help Tue INDEx without too 
great a sacrifice on their own part? 

ůnꝛN— — —À— — 
GLIMPSES, 


WE HAVE HAD a surfeit of radical words; give us 
now 8 radical deed! 


Ir 18 A Loss to you to lose faith In your brothera 
virtue. You cannot afford to lessen the world's stock 
of goodness. If you are forced to credit a revelation 
of guilt, you hnve less goodness to believe in; if you 
make haste to credit a slander, you have less goodness 
to belleve with. 

Mr. Monse's bust of Theodore Parker excites 
great admiration among those who knew him person- 
ally. It is full of life and character, and proves no 
ordinary genius in the artist. Ten dollars is a very 
low price for such a noble memento of one of the 
noblest of men. We hope that Mr. Morse will find 
sbundant encouragement from all who can appreciate 
the excellence of hia work. 


We wave had prepared a number of handsome 
placards, printed with colored inks on thick Bristol 
boards, for gratultous distribution, to such News- 
Dealers as are willing to hang them up conspicuously 
in their stands, Please ask your own newa-dealer 
whether he will hang one up near his counter, if sent. 
We shall be happy to forward it to his address. This 
little service, which will cost our friends very little 


trouble to render, may be of great value to Tum Iy- 
DEX, 


Ir MAY Nor be generally known that the Catholics 
of this country are forming an organization with ob- 
jects analogous to those of the Protestant “Young 
Men's Christian Association,” It is a branch of a 
European organization designed to influence public 


opinion in favor of supporting the Pope and all bis 
pretensions, old and new, and to advance in all re- 
epects the peculiar interests of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Under the name of the “Catholic Union," It 
is intended to organize the Catholic laity under the 
complete control of the Catholic priesthood; and 
such Unions have already been formed in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. The Boston Catholic 
Union was organized about a year ago, with the full 
approval of the Bishop of the diocese, and held ita 
first public meeting at Music Hall in this city on 
Nov. 14. Five Bishops and about a hundred priests 
were present, besides the immense audience, The 
opening speech was made by Mr, Theodore Metcalf, 
President of the Union, who read the Address sent 
by the Union to the Pope last May; and Mr. Pelletier 
read the Pope's reply, dated July 23, 1878. Mr, 
Henry L, Richarda then stated the objects of the 
Union, and the following extracts, though coplous, 
should receive the closest attention :— 


The object of the Catholic Unlon cannot, perhaps, 
be better expreased than in the terse and comprehen- 
sive language of the first article of our Conatitution : 

The Catholic Union of Boston Is formed under 
the inspiration of the words of Our Most Holy Father, 
Pius 1K. W and organization of 
the Catholic laity in the spirlt of loyalty to the 
Church, Its objects ure to defend and promote 
Catholle interests, to maintain a spirit of devotion to 


the Holy Father, and to promote vas proper means | 


a spirit of reverence for hia rights, both spiritus] and 
temporal,’ Observe we are an association of Catholic 
laymen, acting under the inspiration of the Holy 
Father, the highest authority in the Church, with the 
sanction and approval of our own beloved Bishop. 
We are not an tar dak association with ambi- 
tious political aspirations or quixotic schemes of mor- 
al reform. We have a legitimate end to aim at, a 
definite work, as it were, put into our hands, and it 
in our pride and our glory, as it is the guarantee of 
our safety and the augury of our success to act in 
concert with and under the advice and counsel of our 
spiritual superiors. We wish to demonstrate to the 
world the fa AT ind utter groundlessness of the im- 
pression which has been attempted to be created in 
certain quarters, that Catholic laymen look with eus- 
picion upon the movements of their clergy, We ut- 
terly scout the idea that the Catholic hierarchy are 
seeking self-aggrandizement,—the exaltation of their 
order at the expense of the rights of the laity. The 
Catholic Union is but too happy to respond to the 
suggestions of the Holy Father, by showing to the 
world that the laity are in perfect harmony with the 
clergy. There is but one party in the Church, one 
interest, one common bond tbat unites all in loving 
accord in the same holy faith, seeking the same glori- 
ousend. The whole spirit of our association would 
lead us to frown indignantly upon the first dawning 
of an attempt to alienate any portion of the lalty 
from the most complete loyally, the most hearty de- 
votion to our splendid hierarchy. Especially do our 
hearts kindle with enthusiasm at the very mention of 
the venerable name of the illustrious Pontiff who 
now occupies the chair of Peter and adminiaters the 
affairs of the Church as its glorious head; the grand- 
est figure of the nge in which we live, Persecuted 
and depod, as he is by the world, we are proud to 
be called his children, and we should esteem it a high 
honor to devote our lives to the defence of his rights 
and the exaltation of bis nem atives, - 

“Under the head of Catholic Interests which our 
Constitution pledges us to defend, there are soma 
questions of serious * gy: which will necessarily 
engage the attention of our Union, and in which, as 
time goes on, we hope by judicious and rsevering 
effort to be successful. 1 refer now principally to the 
important question of Catholic education, and to our 
rights in our publie institutions of charity and cor- 
rection. 

"Finally we are organized for the defence of the 
rights of the Sovereign Pontif. These rights are 
two-fold: 1. The rights of St. Peter as head of the 
Church, and—2. The rights of tbe principality of the 
States of the Church as head of the State. 

“There is undoubtedly a widespread conspiracy to 
rule God out of society, This they hope toaccomplish 
by exalting Ciesar in the place of Christ, by subject- 
Ing the Church to the State, and by substituting god- 
leas education, compulsory if need be, for that good 
old-fashioned, dogmatic Christian teaching and cult- 
ure which is the only sure basis of morality, and 
therefore, the only security for the good order and 
well-being of society. For this they are organizing 
all over the world, laboring with ceaselesa vigilance 
and untiring energy for the accomplishment of their 
nefarious purpose. We must be prepared to meet 
them on their own ground, not, indeed, with the 
weapons of carnal warfare, not with hatred and bit- 
terness, not with retaliation of bigotry and intoler- 
ance; but our warfare is a warfare of reason, of argu- 
ment, of persuasion. It should be a confederacy of 
holy charity, a contest of love against hatred, of pa- 
tlence under Insult, of forgivenesa of injury, but, at 
the same time, of a bold, fearless, manly maintenance 
of principle, and assertion of the right, the just, and 
the true. 

We want no compromise in this contest, no weak- 
kneed, vaclllating, half-bearted attachment. ‘Phank 
God! Gallicanism is dead ; having been killed by the 
decrees of the great Council of the Vatican. And 
‘liberal Catholicism,’ which is animated by the same 
spirit and seeks the same end, has been marked and 
proscribed by the Holy Father. A liberal Catholic 
is too often a man who [s ashamed of his religion and 
hus not the courage to be consistent." 
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DUBIE m 
THE RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENT, 


It is à marked tendency of modern 
the explanatlon of blological, PROP lo 
and even biographical phenomena In the — 
surrounding circumstances or outward conditions 4 
various sorts, all of which are summed up ín — 
Comte styles the "medium" (milten) and Spencer es 
“environment.” The development of Individual 
ganisms, of species, of institutions, of nations j 
character, in traced more and more to the action. of 
climatic or other general agencies, operating to 
duce external or internal chauges by insensible slepa 
in everything of which development can be predicated 
This tendency is 8o pronounced 55, in our opinion, to 
Tun into excess,—to prevent the recognition of ES 
peculiar manifestation of force in Organic life aia 
cannot be ultimately reduced to the Ordinary action of 
cosmical Influences, and thus to enlarge the bounds. 
ries of physles until it swallows up and digests a)i 
the other sciences. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy 
exhibits this tendency in its full strength, 
as {t does to state all problems and their solutions in 
mechanical terms. We look, however, for the tor- 
rection of this excessive tendency sooner or later by 
the recognition of a true gradation in all manifesta- 
tions of Torce, each distinct science being perceived to 
involve conceptions peculiar to itself and irreducible 
to the conceptions of any other science, When this 
natural reaction takes place, the danger of overlook- 
ing the part played in all development by the special 
constitution or individuality of that which i» devel- 
oped will be escaped, and the higher sciences, anch as 
sociology and ethics, will no longer be eramped by the 
futile attempt to solve their peculiar problems by 
eliminating everything which is peculiar to them, 

Now the general tendency here noted to secure ade 
quate appreciation for the action of the environment 
in all cases of evolution, which runs even to excess in 
the more advanced schools of modern thought, has 
not begun to be felt at all in ordinary thinking on re- 
ligious subjects, Even radicalism itself bas hitherto 
looked almost exclusively at the fact of individualism, 
as if the growth of the individual were quite inde- 
pendent of general causes, and could be wholly con: 
trolled by the individual himself,—as if be could take 
into his own hands his own fate, irrespective of the 
laws which confine his power of self-determination 
within exceedingly narrow bounds. The fact is tbat 
what we are depends chiefly on what tho society isin 
which we are reared. We imbibe opinions, purposes, 
ideals, at every pore. No man, however original or 
self-centred, can escape this suction into himself of 
cireumambient fluids. To some small extent we do 
indeed preside over our own destiny, carve our own 
future, control our own culture. But we breathe 4 
social atmosphere which poisons or oxygenates the 
blood of our entire system, and thus carries life or 
death to every remotest cell of our moral organism. 
The key-note of American radicalism was pitched by 
Emerson decades ago, in his doctrine of the autocracy 
of the selfhood over its own career, As a tonic im- 
mensely needed by an over-imitative people, with 
whom too often the vote of the majority is the voice 
of God, this doctrine has been most salutary. Bul it 
needs to be qualified by the doctrine of science that 
the environment exerta an enormous influence over 
the individual, in spite of himself. What the world 
about ua is, that will most certainly be reported in our 
characters and our lives; and he who wishes to en- 
sure n grander humanity in the succeeding age i 
fatuous, unless he attempts to change for the better- 
the general conditions of life among which it is to be 
educated. 

In this fact, which no one who is imbued with 
modern scientific thought will question, lies the 
strongest vIndication of that policy of reform which 
aims at immediate results in social or political 
changes. Such efforts will be often very unwise, if 
they are not grounded on a broad and deep knowledge 
of man; and especially if they aim at a posltiré 
management of society rather at the mere abolition of 
unnatural restrictions. But efforts directed primarily 
at effecting such a change in the social environment 
as shall purify the atmosphere from known poisons, 
and give men oxygen to breathe instead of fou) ex- 
halations, are the wiseat of all reformatory activities 
They render true progress certain, not only for indi 
viduals here and there, but for all society at M 
An improved social environment means an — 
humanity in the next generation. Baiiian " 
scientific when it expects to regenerate the wor 
preaching new motives under old 3 Aes 
new motives are all-important; but they deman hiy 
conditions. They must have new conditions, oF 
cannot widely prevail, The nearest possible app 
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of society to the free individualism of Emersonlat 
radicalism must be secured by the Spencerian method 
of ameliorating the social environment. In other 
‘words, to get a finer human harvest, you must weed 
and enrich the soil in which. it Is to grow. Nature 
will do the rest. 

The prime condition of ennobling the religious 
character of mankind, if what we have said is true, 
consists in purifying the environment in the midst of 
which this character must grow. To-day the relig- 
jous environment is in large measure eccleslasticism, 
sectarianism, theology of a specifically Christian 
type,—denominationaliem supported and maintained 
by privileges conferred by the State, A great system 
of church domination over the minds of men, which 
draws subsidies from the universal community by 
the Iniquity of exemption from just taxation, welghs 
on humanity like a mill-stone; and there is no posel- 
bility of a general advance till this general burden is 
thrown off. Vast as is the Importance of proclaim- 
ing a purer religion to individuals, vaster still ja the 
importance of providing afreer religious environment 
for them, A lighted candle goes out, if plunged into 
a jar of carbonic acid; and the light of the purest re- 
ligion is extinguished in the “fixed air” of ecclestasti- 
cism, All we desire for Free Relijion is “a fair field 
and no favor;" and to secure thia is the primary ob- 
ject ol the Libera! League, When the specia? De- 
mands of Liberalism” are all conceded, Christianity 
will simply stand on a footing of civil equality with 
all other types of religious belief. To purify the re- 
ligious environment by the abolition of all ecciesiasti- 
eal privilege is the first duty of radicalism to-day; 
and then, whatever is the truth, the essential condi- 
tion of Its final victory will have been established, 

————— M —ͤkʒ ———„—t 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Executive Committee of the Free Religious 
Association have established an office for the Aasocla- 
tion at No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. For business 
convenience and economy tlie office has been arranged 
in the rooms of the *Index Association;" but there 
is no other alllance between the two associations, and 
no responsibility of either for the other. 

The publications of the Association are on sale at 
the office, and membership fees and other donations 
can be paid there if persons wish to do so, 

It will be seen by reference to our new advertise- 
ment in the advertising columns that several of the 
back Annual Reports and other publications can now 
be secured. The Boston fire destroyed most of our 
published matter, so that of Reporte prior to 1872, 
and of the Sympathy of Religions and Religions of 
China, we have only a limited number of copies, that 
were in the hands of friends of the Association; con- 
sequently the prices of these have been put somewhat 
higher than formerly. 

The Essay by James Parton on Taxation of Church 
Property is now ready in tract form. It is a most 
timely publication and should be put into the hands 
especially of Congressmen, and members of State 
Legislatures, and of Constitutional Conventions, The 
larger part of the first edition has already been or- 
dered for such distribution. © 

A number of persons who became members of the 
Association at the Annual Meeting last May, and are 
therefore entitled to this year's Report, have possibly 
not recelyed it, because no post-office address stood 

against their names on the Treasurer's books. If any 
such persons will notify the Secretary, New Bedford, 
Mass,, sending their address, the Report will be for- 
warded to them, 
WILLIAM J. Porrer, Sec'y F. R. A. 
— . — 


MEDIATORS AND MEDIUMS. 


A writer of distinguished reputation among the 
Spiritualists, for hia intellectual strength, finds fault 
with that portion of an address on. Tbe Religious 
Outlook in America,” which relates to Spiritualism, 
on the ground that it makes an issue between Spirit- 
nallsm and Christianity precisely where it should 
show a sympathy. The author, he rays, represents 
Spiritualism as fundamentally opposed to the doctrine 
of Mediation, the centrai doctrine of Christianity— 
whereas this is the one cardinal point wherein the 
two systems of faith concur. Ia not the doctrine of 
Mediation cardinal with Spiritualism too? he asks. 
It is founded on the fact of mediumship, and me- 
diumship is mediation. The two words have the 
same root and the same import. 

We cannot but express surprise that a writer and 
thinker so practised as LeRoy Sunderland should 
allow himself to be deceived by a superficial analogy. 
How can we explain it? Certainly not by any desire 
on his part to propitiate the popular sentiment of the 


Christian community, He is wholly above that, Yet 
It seems impossible that he can have failed to think 
below the surface of his words, or have missed the ul- 
timate significance of ideas that atand so plainly out 
in the avowed beliefs of mankind. 

To our mind, the terms mediumship and mediation, 
as used in the respective vocabularies, are as atrong- 
ly contrasted as it is possible for terms to be. They 
convey mutually excluding doctrines; they assume 
opposite schemes of philosophy. The cardinal thought 
of Spiritualism is thut the barrier that divided the 
visible from the invisible, or, as they are commonly 
called, the material and the spiritual worlde, is re- 
moved, and free communication established between 
the dwellers below and the dwellers above. The me- 
dium is the agent through whom this communication 
la effected, the interpreter of it, the messenger who 
brings it, the bond of correspondence—the genial go- 
between, the friendly middle-man, the intervening tle 
or link; a neutral person, qualified by some physi- 
cal or moral peculiarity to receive and transmit infin- 
ence from one aphere to another, 

The cardinal thought of Christianity is that the 
barrier which divides the lower world from the upper 
is insurmountable except by the supreme being; that 
a great gulf separates the inhabitants of a world of 
sin from the inhabitants of a world of glory, The 
Mediator is the person—and there is only one—di- 
vinely commissioned to bear terms of forgiveness from 
the offended King to the allenated subjects, 

The medium has no sacrificial function, is not in 
any sense an intercessor or reconciler. What should 
he reconcile? The two apheres are not hostile, butin 
cordial sympathy and union. They are essentially 
one and the same. He merely reports and effectuates 
an established amity. The mediator on the other 
hand 1s a redeemer, a savior who, by special authority 
and by peculiar means, procures admission for out- 
casts into the region of felicity, The distinction 
will be obvious to anybody who will take à popular 
enumeration of the offices of the Christ, such as any 
hymn-book contains, and set It along side of the per- 
fectly familiar class of functions which mediums of 
every rank perform. There la not a single office 
shared between them, unless it be that of communi- 
cating a message; and even there, the essentially dif- 
ferent character of the message brought, as regards 
import, purpose, the implied disposition of the par- 
ties corresponding, and the final result of the inter- 
course, deprives the acta of all resemblance, No 
“Christian” would admit, for an instant, an analogy, 
even, between the mediation which opens a way of 
deliverance from sin, and the exchange of service by 
which the interests of a community are held together, 
the correspondence of friends by medlation of the 
post-office, the intervention of middle men, of all 
kinds, in the transactions of the market, the parts per- 
formed by letter-carriers, telegraph-operators, newa- 
boys, scribes, who simply facilitate communication 
between persons living remote from one another. 
Yet this, If we understand it, is all the spiritual me- 
dium does. He claims no exalted rank in creation; 
he affects no sanctity; he pretends to no powers; he 
does not even present himself as» an ambassador, 
What he does people might, if suitably "developed," 
do equally well for themselves, The function of the 
medium is altogether incidental and occasional. 

It cannot much longer be concealed that Spiritual- 
ism and Christianity are at war; a few are brave 
enough now to avow it. But the many, the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who still hold places in 
Orthodox churches, thinking thelr belief compatible 
with the form of Evangelical faith which they prefer, 
have yet to perceive the radical antagonism between 
the first principle of the new Faith they welcome and 
that of the old faith to which their associations cling, 
The perception, when it comes, must compel them to 
let one faith or the other go} and eo dear are the in- 
terests of, just thought, that we hold It to be the duty 
of all clear Beers to dispel the mists and vapors as 
much as possible, It ls with genuine sadness thet we 
Bee teachers confounding distinctions and confusing 
judgments, Words are not counters the value where- 
of ia assigned by the intellectual gamester; they are 
coins, of value more fixed and permanent than that 
of gold and ellver. The substance of them la thought. 
They stand for rational facts that must be weighed 
and appreciated. We speak of calling things by their 
right names. It is quite as important that names 
should be called by their right things. The prime 
duty of all thinkers i» to weigh their words, The 
man in a recent audience who requested the speakers 
when using the word God“ to state exactly what 
they meant by it, was less impertinent than he 
seemed. 9. B, F, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 


Bir,—1 was much gratified to notice your spirited 
and well-deserved rebuke of the Rev, James U. 
Mitchell for his pitiful attack upon the Jews. 

In this country such language as he uses would not 
be tolerated for a moment. Never were the Jews 
Tnore respected and honored than they are now, and , 
what is so remarkable about thelr position is that they 
have won It for themselves. Quite unalded by advo- 
cacy or partisanship, they have established their claim 
not only to the rights of citizenship, but also to many 
of its honors—most of all to the confidence and grati- 
tude of their fellow-citizens. 

There has not been one hair'a breadth of their re- 
ligious position surrendered; not one inch have they 
advanced towards the Christian territory; not a sus- 
plcion of "conversion" or “perversion” has been at 
the bottom of their recent promotion. It has all been 
due to our having simply opened our eyes to the fact 
that the Jews are our best citizens already ; that they 
furnish the smallest proportion of our criminals; that 
they are among the moet peaceful and amiable of our 
neighbors; that they do really care for and maintain 
their own poor; that their charity is not to be 
matched by any Gentile community; and, lastly, they 
do not bear ill-will and malice against the children of 
those who tormented and persecuted them. The old 
reproach of *'Orlental revenge" no longer applies, M It 
ever did apply, to their race. 

My object, however, in writing to you about them 
is not to speak pleasant things of them, though that 
is a laudable reactión after the cruel and unjust rayil- 
Inge which the ‘followers of Christ" have cast in 
their teeth. But I am desirous of polnting out cer- 
tain facts relating to the Jews of the period, and 
showing the bearings of those facts upon the great 
body of religious free-thinkers, 

Both in England and on the Continent of Europe— 
and, I doubt not,—in America also,—there is » great 
mental agitatlon going on amongst the Jews, They 
have been touched by the Zeit-Geist like ourselves, 
and are awakening to an entitely new epoch of re- 
ligious thought and feeling. It is the old story of the 
examination of the claims made by authority, fol- 
lowed by an assertion of Individual right to think, to 
form opinions, and to frame one's cultus In accord- 
ance with one’s own moral and spiritual instinct, 

The Jews dre thus divided into two sections (with- 
out any outward schism-or rupture). 1st Those who 
hold the Divine origin of the law and the truth of the 
Mosaic miracles; and, 2d. Those who have given up 
that entirely—aimply accept the bare outline of fact 
which must Jie as a substratum beneath all their tra- 
ditions—and accept the main teaching of Judalsm in 
Its theology and morality, because it appears io them 
agreeable to reason. 

Buch a fundamental change of principle, however, 
does not necessitate much divergence of practice and 
ritus], The Jew has a duty to perform to the rest of 
his people—not to cast aside all the ceremonies, etc., 
which have kept them distinct among the nations; 
and so It Is not incumbent upon him to withdraw 
himself from the congregation and synagogues be- 
cause of hia more rational views, 

But, on the other hand, his altered views not only 
permit, but require, him to court the sympathy of 
men of all religions who have arrived at similar con- 
clusions to his own; he therefore does not scruple to 
attend thelstie places of worship, where the llturgy 
conforms to the spirit, and is largely composed of the 
very words, in which his own best religious thoughts 
have been clothed for so many centuries, In fact, 
there Is an alliance apringing up between Jews and 
such theists quite spontaneously, and free from any 
compromise on either aide, 

Should your readers have access to the London 
Jewish Chronicle, or Jewish World, they will see at 
once how the tide is flowIng, and detect in the very 
efforts made to turn it the latent sense of hopelessness 
on the part of the more orthodox, 

Before long, Independent efforts will be made by the 
most advanced Jews to bring the truths, which they 
so dearly prize, before the minds of the non-Jewish 
communities among whom they live. 

I, for one, shall welcome such an auxiliary as that 
in drawing attention to those conclusions of natural 
religion which seem likely to tie thrust into & corner, 
in all the hubbub of the times. I think it would be 
an evi) day for the principles of Tux INDEX, when It 
should come to be regarded aa a retrogression, or an 
impertinence, for an honest bellever to give utterance 
to his belief, We at present stand on common and 
impregnable ground when we declare our purpose to 
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be wholly true to ourselves, to express our real con- 
yictions, and to be equally ready to listen to each 
other. ThisI tske to be our charter, and the very 
raison d'élre of Tae INDEX ; and, therefore, as one of 
its best friends, I could wish to see more promi- 
nence given to those reasonable, and as yet not dis- 
proved, assurances of the human soul respecting the 
wisdom and love of God, which many persons feel 
and more would express but through a false delicacy 
and a timid deference to an overbearing atheism. 

Surely, if it be competent in one to think of that 
conglomerate of forces which haye produced the 
universe and ourselves, I have a right to say that 
Tt)’ or “He” 1a not a potato, nor a horse, nor a man. 
No one will quarre] with me for giving utterance to 
such palpably reasonable assertions; then why quar- 
rel with me if I go through some human attributes 
and likewise deny that It“ or He“ can possess 
them? But, remember, the same reasoning or con- 
scientious faculty which enables me to say God is not 
a liar, nor impure, nor selfish, nor unjust, etc., gives 
mé the power to discern that He is the opposite of 
these. I grant that itis not the same as demonstra- 
tion; but it is a balance of probabilities, and where 
the scale so plainly predominates on the side of God 
being at least as good as the best of his creatures, or 
subordinates, it is somewhat unfalr to meet the ex- 
pression of this belief with ridicule, or with a scarcely 
less scornful pity. 

Let us then welcome the Jew, the enlightened, 
emancipated Jew, as one who will bring to a desperate 
and determined minority that timely support which 
may help to lift the dark clouds of atheism, and to 
bring the eunshine of true faith and hope into the 
hearts which are well-nigh frozen among the iceberga 
of materiallem. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES VOY8SEY. 
CAxDEN Hovsz, Dulwich, S. E., Nov. 29, 1873. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES AND OTHERS. 


The subscriber, designing soon for purposes of 
public effort to visit the West, respectfully proffers 
his services as lecturer to any who may wish to secure 
them. 

The theme of the lecture he now offers is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The History before History; or some account of 
the early beginnings and growth of the Arts and of 
Civilization among mankind.” 

Liberal Leagues, and any other progressive organi- 
zations, will be gladly served. ‘Terms moderate. 

Please address at Syracuse, N. T., 

Ons. D. B. MILLY. 

Syracuse, Dec. 9, 1873. 


Literary Slotices, 


LITERARY Jupements. By W. R. Greg. Boston: 
James R Osgood & Co, 1813. 


For more than twenty yeara the name of William 
Rathbone Greg has been associated with one of the 
best treatises in behalf of free thought that has as yet 
issued from the press, the Creed of Christendom,—a 
work of the utmost delicacy and truthfulnass of feel- 
ing as well as . intrepidity of scholarship. 
Quite recently hia Enigmas of Life has arrested the 
attention of the whole literary world by the boldness 
and crystalline sincerity with which it haudles the 
questions that touch the human heart most profound- 
ly and universally. Now the same author sends 
forth a collection of detached essays which, though 
quite miscellaneous in character, carry the marks of 
equal ability, equal culture, and equal moral earnest- 
ness, They are models of criticism in many respecta, 
both as respects vigor and elegance of style, and also 
the sobriety, juatice, and penetration of the judgments 
passed on the world's celebrities. The moral ele- 
ment in the book must command the sym athy of 
every appreciative reader, being of the healthiest de- 
scription and totally free from the affectations of 
moralism; while the information imparted, the anal- 
pa made, and tlie characters sketched, render the 

ok as instructive us it is enjoyable. Especially in- 
teresting are the accounts of Madame de Staël, her 
upright father, Necker, and her brilliant associates, 
Talleyrand and Benjamin Constant; of de Tocque- 
ville, the profoundest and purest of Frenchmen; of 
Chateaubriand, the monkey of genius; and of Kin 
ley and Carlyle, running a race with each utr in. 
the denunciation of evils. The essay on French 
Fiction: The Lowest Deep,” in which the demoral- 
ization of French literature in the hands of Eugene 
Sue, Dumas (prre el fils), Paul de Musset, and Ernest 
Feydeau, is painted with an honest English wrath 
perhaps a little intensified by latent antagonism of 
race, should be read in connection with "British and 
Foreign Characteristics," in which generous appreci- 
ation is accorded to Emile Souvestre's touching little 
Pictures of the better side of French life. The strong 
ethical interest of the writer, conspicuous on almost ey- 


ery page, is especially so in the essay on the False Mo- 
rality of Lady Novelists," which is handled in the spirit 
of one who is at once moralist and man of the world; 
and even more so in the essay on Truth versus Edi- 
fication.” The wretched distinction of exoteric and 
esoteric is defended by Matthew Arnold, who con- 
demns the publication of auch a book as Bishop Co- 
lenso’s work on the Pentateuch, on the general ground 
that no treatise on such subjects should be published 
except “to inform the instructed or to edify the unin- 
structed, *—as if it were not precisely the uninatruct- 
ed who most need information! Mr, Greg makes too 
much of a concession when he says 12]: “The 
young, the ignorant, and the uncul masses, who 
seek only moral [o my and spiritual consolation 
and support, should be fed with what St. Peter terms 
the ‘sincere milk of the Word’ rather than with 
‘doubtful dísputatlons.'" It is quite time to drop 
forever the notion that the uncultured masses can be 
put off with moral 3 when so many thou- 
sands of them are thirsting for sound knowledge and 
exact ideas. But Mr. G goes on to plead vigorous- 
ly for tbe enlightenment of the people, and maintains 
that to destroy superstitious dogma is to ''edify" the 
people in the best sense: “Can he [Mr. Arnold] not 
E that Colenso is laboring to win legally, pud- 
icly, and for all, that acknowledged right of separat- 
ing God's truth from man's assertion which Mr. Ar- 
nold, per sallum, by lawless assumption, in bis secret 
soul, and in his locked closet, has won for himself 
alone?" Mr. Greg cannot but gain many new friends 
by this excellent, entertaining, and high-toned yol- 
ume, F, E. A 


Tue Srogv or GogTHE's Lire. By George Henry 
Lewes, Boston: James R. & Co. 1878. 
This [s an . of Lewes“ two-volume Life 

and Works of Goethe, made by Lewes himself to meet 

the wants of readers who are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with German literature to find either profit or enter- 
tainment In the numerous criticisms contained in the 

larger work. It gives the history of Goethe's life in a 

very engaging manner, with enough of literary infor- 

mation to make the great mme career and general 
course of development intelligible. Mr. Lewes treats 
his subject with an evident desire to be just, yet with 

a degree of enthusiasm that sometimes seems to carry 

with ita Fas piod of undue partiality. The son of 

great genius is always fascinating in the extreme, fur- 
nishing even to people of o d talents one of 
the moat instructive of lessons; and the presminent 
pem of Goethe in this respect can be questioned 

y noone, Yet his character as a man is not one to 
excite profound sympathy, or to command the admira- 
tion which Is the involuntary homage pald to all sig- 
nal disinterestedness, While he was capable of gen- 
uine and unobtrusive kindness to individuals, as in 
the case of Kraft,—while he could be roused to a gen- 
erous indignation against wrongs inflicted on individ- 
uals, as in the ease of the indignities heaped by Na- 
poleon on the Grand Duke Keri August, it still 
remains true that his supreme interest waa centred in 
himself, and that he showed little or none of that 
magnificent self-identification with humanity at large 
which is the necessary condition of being loved and 
reverenced by humanity in return, Especially in hia 
relations with women, to whom he was never wholly 
true, he manifested a degree of smallness and egotism 
which forbids immunity from blame. Even Mr. 

Lewes is obliged to confess that Had Goethe never 

written Faust, no one would have heard that he was 

an inconstant lover and a tegid politician. His glory 
immortalizes his shame." Such a confession in part 
convicts his blographer of a certain inconsistency when 
he attributes to him a self-mastery of the very high- 
est Kind;“ and a painful absence of the truly admira- 
ble forces itself N the mind, when we are told that 

Goethe could fee! a “grand enthusiasm" for the “per- 

sonality of the hero," but none for the cause in which 

the heroism was displayed. But, with all his failings, 
there is much in the life of Goethe to justify the ad- 
miration expressed for him by Lewes, His friend- 
ship for Schiller, his great rival, was magnanimous 
and pure; his attachment to Karl August was con- 
stant and real; hia patient purauit of culture, even if 
not illumined by the conscious dedication of it to hu- 
man welfare, was worthy of all honor. The ''ruany- 
aldedness“ of his mind, which made literature, art, 
and science equally the objects of his activity, and 

revented tbe narrowness of development character- 
stic of most men, must never be left out in the esti- 
mate of his true place in the pantheon of genius. 

Poet and artist though he was by nature, he was far 

too great to feel the poor jealousy of science which 

is the usual accompaniment of inability to appreciate 
it; he was preéminently a thinker, and, although 
mathematics waa alien to his taste and capacity, he 
has left enduring truces of himself in the history of 
science by making illustrious discoveries in different 
branches of it His optical theory (Farbenlehre) wus s 
mistake; but botany owes to him the doctrine of the 
metamorphosis of plants, anatomy the vertebral the- 
ory of the skull and the discovery of the intermaxilla- 
ry bone in man. ea Eo shares the glory of this 
last discovery, and C. F. Wolff that of the metamor- 
phosis of plants; but Goethe's name is justly and 
universally &«ociated with both. It was his sympa- 
thetic tendency, his profound and irresistible impulse 
to view Nature as a great whole, that led his mind to 
these magnificent and illuminating facts; and super- 
cilious allusions to ‘plodding science” and its “want 
of insight" look sorry enough in the light of such a 
career a8 Goethe's. In him the creative intuition of 
the poet and the patient induction of the scientist 
were harmonized and united; and whoever imagines 
any necessary antagonism between them betrays his 
own Ignorance and one-sidedness. Under this aspect 
the life of Goethe is a needed lesson to our ; and 
in Mr. Lewes it has found a skilled and fascinating 
narrator. F., E. A. 
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‘IMPROPER ADVEERTISEMEN Ts,» 


EDITOR or THE INDEX 


At the head of your advertising columns, Te4ders of 


your paper are duly notified that No impro 


vertisements, no advertisements of patent m 


NDEX.' 


and no advertisements known to be fraudulent 


aj- 
cines, 
OF un- 


ust to any one, will be hereafter admitted Into Tax 


This la quite as it should be, and is a worthy exam. 


peta the 2 of the special 


ligion to set AN 


or the benefit of the more 


members of the journalistic professlon, whether e 
se made clearly appar- 


ligious or secular, Iris likew 


of Free 


ent that it is solely the province and du 

tor to determine what advertisements aie ant, — 
are not, "improper" and "fraudulent or unjust," by 
the farther insertion of a clause in the contract with 


Mr. Butts, stipulating your general s 
advertisements in the following wo oN, 
tisements objectidnable to the editor to be 
ne follows logicall 
orses as unobjectionable in p: ë and 
every advertisement which . 0 within 
wmns, and voluntarily becomes res 
good taste nnd consciences of his su 


vision of the 


© adver. 


that the editor of Tux Immer 


its cal- 


Bible to the 
bers for his 


exercise of authority in the case of all ad 
Need. y 0 vertisenienta 


As m constant and delighted 
valuable paper, and one who sincere]: 
manent success, as well as that of 


reader of your truly 
desires its per- 
ê noble cause it 


advocates eo boldly, I wish to record my v respect 
ful but most earnest protest againat i — By et 
the circulation of THE INDEX being giveu to aid in 
the moral contamination of our homes and firesláes 
by disseminating the “Prospectus” of Woodhull and 


laflin'a Weekly ; 
many other absurd 
lowiu, 
tow. 


“A new sexual system in which mutual consen 
free from money or 21 inducement cther than I 
be the governing law, 
own 
ual shali fail, shall be responsible for 
children.” 


sly immoral and irreligious 
fhe 


containing, as ít does, ami 
and Impracticable ideas, the fol 


creation of “a new government” .— 
t en 


ove, 


ndividuala being left to make their 
regulations; and in which socle E HER the individ. 


Proper rearing of 


Any ‘‘sexual system“ in which “indtvidusls” shall 
be left to make their own regulations" would speed- 
ily reduce mankind to a level with the brnie beasts, 
inasmuch as the primal unit of al) civilizations, in 
every age and country, lias ever been, and must ever 
continue to be, the permanent home, which could not 
exist but for the equal permanence and durability of 


tbe marriage relation. However vague and 


specious 


may be the lan, quoted above, it is not open to 
doubt as to the predio end and object it seeks to at- 


complish; and I res 
any journal to len 


ally deny the moral right of 
its countenance to the immoral- 


ity so audaelously urged by the publiestion before 


mentioned. 


The unanswerable argument against the demoral- 
ized or insane advocates of the abolition of marriagt 
is that any system which does not permit of an en- 
during family relatibn, where the indispensable and 
reciproca] influence of & father and a mother can be 


continuously and harmoniously exerted in 
the habits of children from infancy to adult 
produce instant and terrible degradation 
women especially), leading to infanticide by 
upon the females the entire responsibility of 
ing the offspring d 
How many men would be willing to harbor 


fo 


among 
throwing 
support- 


their own unaided exertions, 


and pro- 


tect children by their hearth and fireside whose pa- 


ternity was doubtful or even alien to them? 


If men 


will not consent to do this ss individuals, there is 
surely small hope of their taxing themselves collec- 


tively to support a system outside of the ties 
and ftia ' 
the individual shall fail, aball be responsibl 
proper rearing of chi|dren" !- 


sents to assist in extend 


of blood 


affection, “in which society, when the 


le for the 


& journal with any claim to respectability con- 
A the nefarious influence of 


these foes to society, civilization, and true progress, 
would it not be wiser not to pretend to qae E 
usual supervision over its advertisements, and at 
acquit its subscribers, at least, from any suspicion 


being accomplices? What more 


“improper” adver 


tisement could be admitted, or indeed offered? What 
“patent medicine” could begin to do the harm to the 


community at large that 


Woodhull and Claftin's 


Weekly proposes to accomplish? And, if tbe "Pro 


spectus“ herein alluded to, 


is not “known to be 


i i for 
fraudulent and unjust” in Its impudent devices f 
reforming society by deforming the minds of the rit 


bood, by breaking down every oaf a 
that the experience of countless generations 
thoughtful observation of the wisest of 


ing generation and debaucbing the purit 1 


womal- 
barrier 
and the 


mankind has 


invented, we may expect to hear next that itis easier 


fora gnat to swallow a camel than for 
olude paying advertisements on accoun 


an editor to ex- 
t of their char- 


acter, ) " 
I remain, with sincere regret, your ind 1 
scriber, ALBERT WARREN 
Saint Louis, December 1, 1873. 
— ja not 
[There is nothing in the above letter — : 


received by us with tha great respect to wh 
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justly entitled. To every such remonstrance we 
listen with the strictest attention, and with the sin- 
cerest desire to profit by counsel offered in such a 
apirit aa that of Mr. Kelsey. In reply we wish to 
state à few facts. 

1. By the terms of the contract, Mr. Butts prom- 
jsed to pay a fixed sum for the "two best advertising 
pages of THE INDEX." Whatever profit accrues 
from advertisements In those pages belongs to him, 
not to tbe Index Association. Whether they „pay“! 
or not, is his concern alone. He solicits, obtains, 
and forwards the advertisements for these pages; and 
we are not even Informed whether they pay or do not 
pay. 

2. The “editor” is under obligation to insert all 
advertisements thus sent, except such as he judges to 
be "objectionable" in any sense. It la true that we 
must be held responsible for their admission; but, as 
all loss resulting from thelr rejection falls on Mr. 
Butts, we have endeavored to exercise the right of re- 
jection with as scrupulous regard to his interests as if 
he had shown himself a friend to the paper and its 
editor,—giving him the benefit of all doubts as to the 
character of the advertisements sent. 

8. While It Is easy to decide at once on the charac- 
ter of most advertisements, there are othera which 
seem to be on the border line between the admissible 
and the inadmissible; and here there is room for 
practical mistakes, even with the best intentions, 
Perhaps we were mistaken in the case complained of, 
—perhaps not: of this every ono has a right to his 
own opinion. Suffice it to say that, after no little 
hesitation, we decided not to reject this particular ad- 
vertisement; and that we were prepared to expect a 
difference of opinion on this polnt. To suspect any 
mercenary motive, however, would do us great Injus- 
tice, 

4, Whether correctly or incorrectly, we belleve that 
Mrs. Woodhull’s purpose“ Is to foster what she her- 
self considers a truer morality. As to the real immo- 
tality of the theory she sdvocates, we quite agree 
with Mr. Kelsey's opinion; but there is a wide differ- 
ence between seeking to pander to vice for the sake of 
profit and seeking to establish a new moral theory 

Jor the sake of human welfare. We admitted her ad- 
vertisement because we think that all who endeavor, 
or even profess, to advocate a higher morality should 
be accorded a fair and conrteous hearing, on the 
ground that truth will protect itself better than we 
can protect it by suppressing free discussion. 

5. It ia not entirely just to say that we “indorse as 
unobjectlonable“ every advertisement we admit. If 
that were the case, we could not admit any in which 
we suspected the slightest exaggeration; in other 
words, we should have to reject almost all advertise- 
ments Mr, Kelsey overlooks the standing announce- 
ment: Tux INDEX must not be held responsible for 
any statement made by advertlsers." The admission 
of àn advertisement merely indicates that we do not 
think it sufficiently "objectionable" to warrant rejec- 
ton. This is a difficult matter to decide, We sim- 
ply profess to do the best we can, If we err in judg- 
ment, we must bear the consequences. But we expect 
to be credited with upright intentions.—Ep.] 


THE WICKEDNESS OF PROFITS. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Bince Mr. Abbot, in hla reply of Nov. 20 to Mr. 
Fowler, affirms that the protest against interest is a 
protest against all property whatever," and that we 
‘would 9 all property,“ as one of his anti- 
Interest friends“ I would ask permission to say that, 
besides claims for free gifts, the only juat claims to 
property arise from the inherent right of the individ- 
ual to his or her personal energy, whether before or 
after its accumulation in material form. This prinel- 
ple, though destructive to intereat and A uar would 
plataly not destroy property, but only false claims to 
t, as did the emancipation proclamation, and would 
secure property to its rightful owners. 

Is it not interest and profit that denies the right of 
the “trea” to life by denying the right of the laborer 
to his own energy; as did the slave power? 

Respecttully, Ws. D. HEBERLING. 

ATALIS8A, Iowa, Nov. 28, 1873. 


[John Smith, we will euppose, plants five bushels 
of corn In his field, and gathers a harvest of (say) one 
hundred bushels, John is very conscientious, He 
thinks he has a right to five out of the hundred bush- 
els, ns that was the principal he lent to Nature; and 
he thinks his actual labor in planting, hoeing, &c., is 
Worth (say) forty-five bushels more, So he considers 
that fifty bushels pay him for his outlay and his 
labor, But he is perplexed as to the ownership of 
the other fifty bushels, It Is profit or interest of one 
hundred per cent. on his total investment of capital 
and labor; it is not the product of his “personal en- 
ergy” at all, but the product of Nature's energy 


alone; and he concludes that he has no right to what 
is the common property of mankind. When Peter 
Brown comes up and wants to buy these fifty bushi- 
ela, Jobn says he bas no right to aell what is not hla, 
and turns over the whole withont pay. He sees he 
has no more right to make profit out of Nature than 
out of his fellow-men; the Increase is the interest on 
the capital and labor he Invested, and it ls wrong to 
take interest; and the natural wealth which grows 
spontaneously out of the earth, and Is in no sense the 
“accumulation in material form" of bia own per- 
sonal energy,“ belongs as much to Peter ns to himself. 
Seeing all this, John is very indignant with the far- 
mers about him, who insist on making immense prof- 
its out of Nature and selling to the consumer what ib 
as much the consumer'a property as theirs; he Bays 
they are grasping capitalists, exacting & profit of one 
hundred per cent. from the hungry widow and or- 
phan; he declares that the farmers are doing precise- 
ly what the usurer does, except that they charge a 
much higber rate of interest than the usurer ever 
dares to charge; and he wonders what difference 
there iu between a monopoly of corn and a monopoly 
of land, when each is based on simple possession of 
what is really natural wealth free to all. Now John 
is evidently a very queer and unressovable fellow in 
all this; but what shall we say to him neverthe- 
less ?—Ep.] 


THE BEPHODUOCTIVENESS OF CAPITAL, 


EDITOR Inpex:— 

Your discussion of the interest question with Mr. 
Fowler and others has 3 some thoughts 
which, if not deemed intrusive, I should like to anb- 
mit to your consideration. Mr. Fowler inalsts that 
taking interest ought not, in justice, to be allowed; 
that it is the cause of the extremes of riches and pov- 
erty among us. I take the ground that It is capital 
that Is made to do this mischief—not interest—not 
money even, I will try to make this appear in as 
brief a manner as possible. Let us endeavor to get 
clear and accurate fundamental ideas, and then build 
on them. And firet—what is the true Idea of capital ? 

It Is defined to be such wealth as is *'necesaaril, 
consumed in the process of making other wealth." 
This is called reproductive consumption; such 
wealth mainly consists of tools and raw materials. 
To simplify, we will let toola (i.e. ploughs, harrows, 
spinning-jennies, sewing-machines, etc.,) stand for 
capital; and then see what we can do towards makin 
the rich richer, while money and its interest are whol- 
ly left out of the agencles. The natural tools for 
making property are braina and hands; and these 
natural Instruments are found to exist, in the natural 
man, in different degrees of efficacy in different in- 
dividuals. This ls the way it works. 

Suppose vome men are cast upon an island—all in- 
tercourse with others cut off. With a very few bad 
old tools saved, they are, at the start, just able to keep 
alive, by working all the time, One of the number, 
with better head and hands, the gift of Nature, culti- 
vates aud plies them so intensely and skilfully as to 
be able, In time, to support himself and have one day 
in the week to spare. This he devotes to making 
other and better tools. In a given time, he has made 
a full set, and with these new and better tools he la 
now abie to live and have three days in the week to 
spare, With half hia time now given to tool-making, 
a second aet is soon completed. This last set he can- 
not use himself, but one of his n bors offers to 
give the proceeds of two days’ work in the week for 
the use of them; the neighbor gaining, by this opera- 
tion, one leisure day per week, the tool-maker two. 
The tool-maker has now at his command five a 
work per week, after earning his living; with thia 
increased force, a third set of tools is soon turned out, 
and a second neighbor hires them upon the same 
terms. In quicker time still he now turns out anoth- 
er, and another—ten—fifteen—twenty—fifty—an hun- 
dred seta, and so on without limit, laying the whole 
colony in tíme under contribution; and here we have 
a young millionnaire, Now, fully under way, he goes 
on easily doubling up and piling up productive capital 
into mountain heaps, while, at the same time, he has 
not only not wronged any one, but haa actually In- 
ereased the productive power and prosperity of all, 
and alao initiated civillzation. 

In conducting this Illustration I have endeavored to 
simplify and make the showing as plain as possible, 
by divestin the case of all non-essentials, but retain- 
ing and giving due consideration to everything essen- 
tial. Have T not fairly made & young millionnaire 


without using money or Interest in any shape? 


Now if we had Introduded the money agency into 
these transactions It could only have superseded bar- 
ter without changing result. If other men of native 
ability had sprung up and competed with the first— 
made or got possessed, by barter or money, of ploughs, 
and harrows, and wa:ons, or shops, and tool-makin 
tools, sewing-machines, spinning-jennies, ote.,—an 
followed suit, this could only have operated to check 
è little without arresting the rst man's accumula- 
tions. Now the essence of the whole thing lies in 
this:— 

Capital has an inherent reproductive power, as die- 
tinct from the power of labor as the power of labor is 
distinct from the power of capital; and neither can 
reproduce wealth without (he help of the other. 

But here is the vast distinction—capital can be in- 
creased and owned to any extent; whereas the mere 
laborer cannot even double himself, If for every ad- 
ditional set of tools he could turn out à new pair of 
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hands and head, and set them to work, he might keep 
pace with the capitalist; but he cannot, 

The most essentia! quality which makes an article 
capable of being used as capital in the process of re- 
production is, that by its use it increases the produc- 
tine power of the laboring man—increases ít enormous- 
ly—ten—twenty—fifty—an hundred fold, and more. 

et Mr. Fowler is of the opinion that the laborin, 
man la the sole producer of wealth, and should have it 
alll But if an inventor of a sewing-machine give its 
use to a tailor and so quadruple his (the tallor's) pro- 
ductiveness, is not the inventor entitled to a fair 
share of the Increase? Well: now eubstitute owner 
for inventor, and the case is not altered. 

By this time it may be thought I am in favor of the 
capitalist, Not a bit of It. The self-augmentl 
power of accumulated capital is absolutely frightf 
and must in some way be checked. But as long 28 
the Creator apportions his gifts among men unequal- 
ly, varying from one talent to ten, there la a meaning 
In it, and this la one of the things so meant; but the 
evils (penalties) naturally resulting from overgrown 
estates fe proof that he does not approve of it. 

If the fo; g reasoning be correct, it will not be 
difficult, I think, to settle the interest question; so I 
leave the subject just here. E. WALKER. 

CINCINNATI, Main Street. 

|The necessary tendency of capital to reproduce it- 
self is vary lucidly illustrated by Mr. Walker; and we 
commend hie article to the especial attention of thoee 
interested in the discussion of the labor question in 
general, Natural inequality of talents is at the bot- 
tom of the unequal distribution of wealth, though 
this !s largely Increased by rascality and unwise so- 
cial arrangements, Let us rectify all that can be 
rectified, without deluding ourselves with the hope of 


abolishing the natural inequalities of men.—Ep, | 


RELIGION DEFINED. 
Bos rox, Dec. 6, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND:— 


You ask for definitions of “Religion” from your 
various friends and correspondents. It is audacious 
to tread the ground already measured by yourself and 
such a thinker as Samuel Johnson; but with the hope 
that the weakness of my statement will provoke some 
etronger ones, I send you this :— 

Religion is three-fold; Sentiment, Idea, Action. 

As Sentiment, It is the intuitive feeling of alliance 
with the infinite, 

As Idea, it forms conceptions of he mode of that 
alliance, sees Law, which ls the union of the finite 
with the Infinite, and recognizes duty. 

As Action, it is conscious effort to make thet union 
completa, H. E. S. 


NEW LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


A Liberal L e was formed at Berlin, Wis., Dec. 
7, 1873, by Mr, W. F. Jamieson. 

The following 1s a llat of the officers :— 

President, Josephus D. Walters; Vice-President, 
Geo. N. Smith; tery, Mrs. E. M. Bridgman; 
Treasurer, Volney C. Mason. 

E. M. BEIDGMAN, Becretary. 

BERLIN, Dec. 8, 1873. 


ANTI-FASHION CONVENTION, 


In view of the Indifference of woman to the press- 
ing demands of the hour; and belleving it to be the 
result of her absorption by fashions of dress which 
are destructive to physical health, mental vigor, and 
moral power; and belng convinced that she cannot 
make a successful demand for the full equality which 
Nature bestowed, but man has denled her, until she 
accumulates power by the use of that now within 
reach; and hoping by discussion and concert of action 
to encourage some in the adoptlon of a natura! sys- 
tem of dress, one comporting with all the duties of 
woman, we invite lovers of truth to meet in conven- 
tion in Plum Street Hall, Vineland, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, January 20 and 21, 1874. 
As an Important aid In the work proposed, we rè 
spectfully urge that every woman who can, come to 
the Convention in such costume as may best express 
ber thought of a national dress for woman, 

Many E. TILLOT8ON, 
Susan P. FOWLER, 
OLIVIA F. SHEPARD, 
LUCINDA S, Witcox, M.D., 
ELLEN DICEIN80N, 

A. W. M. BARTLETT, M.D. 

Friends desiring entertainment will please write to 


either of the above. 
Names of speakers will be duly announced. 


WHEN THE DEVIL finds us in the wilderness, and 
single-handed meets us, the devil alone and we alone, 
he is not much of a devil, he is not hard to put to 
rout. But the great temptation of the devil is when 
he i$ backed by interest or fashion, and meets us not 
alone but lu the crowd. The devil who lies in am- 
bush under the counter, who skulks behind a bale of 
cotton, or rings money in your ear, or rustles gay gar- 
menta,—that la the n devil, and fortunate fs 
he who sees him fall as lightning from heaven. Nay, 
that is the kind that goeth not forth but by manly 
prayer and man]y work,— Theodore Parker. 

— e — — — 
EUCHRE seems to be one of the oldest of games with 


cards, An instance is recorded in Scripture where the 
Levite passed" and the good Samaritan “assisted.” 


TT 
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Advertisement. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


August 8, 1372, I contracted for the two 
bent advertising pagos of Tux INDEX for the 
current year. fo advertisements ob, 
tonable to the editor to be taken," 


tarma to 
iy a BUTTS, 30 Dey gt., New York. 


, No tmproper advertisements, no adv@rtine- 
ments of patent medicines, and no advertise- 
ments known to be fraudulent or unjust to 
any one, will bà bereafter admitted into THE 
Iz. All advertisements accepted before 
this date will be allowed to ran their time. 
No outs admitted, 

Tux Inpzx must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers. 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor, 
ToLzDO O., June 21, 1873. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
FHEE HELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other Proceed- 
ings of the original Meeting tu 1867, at which 
the Free Religious Association was organ- 
ized. * 
(This pamphlet has notbeen on sale fora 

number of years, and many persons who have 

Allof the Annual Reporta succeeding do not 

posaeas this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meeting, 1869. 
50 cents, T 
Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting, 1870, 

50 centa, 

Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meeting, 1572. 
B6 cents. (Four or more, 25 cents each.) 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meeting, 1873. 
35 cents. (Four or more, 25 cents each.) 

"Sympathy of Rellgions," by T. W. Higgin- 
Bon. 25 cents. 

“Religions of China," by Wm. H. Channing, 
25 cents. 

“(Reason and Revelation," by Wm. J. Potter. 
10 cents. 

"Taxation of Church Property," by James 
Parton, 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
00 cents; of one hundred, $3. 

These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. Orders by mail may be 
addressed either Free Religious Associa- 
Won, No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, or to 
the Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER, Sec. F. R. A. 


Cultured Free Thought. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


OFFICE NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 


haa boen organized with a capital stock of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND dollara, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moat cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply ft directly to the social 
and politica! amolioration of society. 

Tt is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, usted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following Liat of 
Editorial Contributors: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Muss. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverbili, Mass. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mas, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Pror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng, 


Every libara) should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Roligious Liber- 
aliam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for M, as 
the eleareat, most candid, and mont scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and aa the best 
means of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
menta snd the raovementa which the Church will 
have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains & discourse or 
leading article, which alone ts worth the price of 
one.yoar's subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, iu 
A letter to the Editor publlabed in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion tn the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
nuch à journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by tho best minds of your 
country,—is a good siga of tho times. "There ls no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals la, as you know, very largo." 

And later still: “I read tho numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 
Beud $3.0 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial. 
Address 


or 


THEINDEX, 
No. I Tremont Place, Boston, 


TEE IINIDENXX-- 


DR. BARTOL'S NEW BOOK. 


The Bising Faith, Br Ezv. C. A. 


BARTOL, D. D. 
CONTENTS: 


The Sdcker, The Beer, The Secret, Power, 
Sinoerity, Bex, Teaching, Forms, Values, 
Validity, Personality, Prayer, Unity, Survi- 
val, Signs, Ideas. 

One volume, uniform with Bartol’s Radical 
Problems. Price $2.00. 

Radical Problems, Third Edition. 
Price 82.00. 

“What & wonderful book ts the ‘Radical 
Problem, says the Liberal Christian ; "Spirit- 
unlity, purity, gentleness, love, child-like 
simplicity, bless and fanctify him," says the 
Commonwealth ; “Dr. Bartol [s one of those 
men who have religious genius as well as re- 
Mglous faith," says the Globe. 

Bold by ali booksellers, Malled, post-paid, 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmatione" 
and “Modern Principles." ME. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
Clen, says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but aubse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTSS FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 canta; 12 copies 81.00. 


No, 2.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing chàr- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents, 


No, 5.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errore of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples $1.00. 


No, 6.—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“*Compulsory Education,’ by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 6.— Tho Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed la the U. S. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Irapeachmont of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributa €, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies. 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show tbe real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—1s Bomanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
31.00. 


No.13.—0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
tbe Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 14—.A Study of Religion; The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the lar deriva- 
tion ri the word Rellgion in incorrect: tunt 
the popular conceptions of Religion ‘itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the rpetul 
of Religion among men. Price i! cents; 
coples 21.00. Address 

THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 


DEC. 25, 1873. 
CATALOGUE 


Standard and Popular Radical 
and Spiritualistic Books 


FOR SALE BY ABA K. BUTTS & CO., 35 Der 
BTEEZET, N. Y. 


E^ All orders, with the prios of books desired, 
and the edsitional amount mentioned for post- 
aga, will meat with prompt attention. Posege 
1. free where no postage ts mentioned. 


Antiquity of Man, by Lyell..... 
Autobiography of J. 8. Mill. . 
Ancient Faiths, by Inmen,.. » 25,00 
Astrological Origin of Jehovah-God, b 

D, W. Hull 


Artificial Somnambulism, by Dr. Faben- 
D BEE EAI «4 
Alice Vale, by Lois Walabrooker ..... 
American Crisis, by Warren Chase. 
Answers to Questions, Practical and 
Bpiritual, by A. J. Davt . 
Apochryphal New Testament 
A Peep into Sacred Tradition, by Orrin 
Abbo 
Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine, clotb. 
Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine, paper 
Arcana of Nature, by Hadson Tuttle. 
Vol. I. I Philosophy of Spiritual Ezxist- 
ence, and of the Spirit World 
ABO of Life, by A. B. Ch¹¶,ẽur . . 5 
Arabula; or, The Divine Guest, by A. J. 
Davis. ccccpercscmcpevecverssencisccasees 100 
Approaching Crisis, by A, J. Davi’ ...... 
Apostles (translated from the Wrench), 
DR . — 
Astrovomy and Worsblpof the Ancients, 
by G. Vale. "m abe 
A Btellar Key ummer Land, by 
A. J. Davis, paper Covers... ciere 
Astro-Theological Lectures,by Rev. Rob- 
ort Taylor e. covercscresenessreccones 
A Kiss for 4 Blow,» book for children, 
by H. O. Wright. Small Edition 
Large Easton " 
An Eye-opener, by Zepa, paper covers.. 
Allegories of Life, by Mra, J. B. A"amas.. 
Bible in the Balance, by J. G. Fisb....... 
Blasphemy, by 7, R. Hazard.. 
Bible in India ........,. m " 
Belloie of the Unbeltevers, by Frothing- 
bu ett 
Better Views of Living, by A. B. Child,. 
Brotherhood of Man, and what Follows 
from i sett nnn rn 
Both Bides; or, God and the Devil's 
Prophets, a discussion between Moses 
Hull and Bev. J. F, MoLaln ....... 
Book on the Microscops...... 
Book of Religions, by J. Hayward.. 
Bible Chronology, by M. B. Craven. 
Baller Festus 
Bhagvat-Greta—Indian Dlatogues. 
Blücbner's Man, English Edluon... 
Bocoacolo’s Dreameron ...... 
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Bradiaogh's Ia there a Godt.. 0 
Buddhist Nibillem, by Max Müller. B] 
Büchner's Matertallom..........cs++ 3 
By-and-By, by E. Mattland.,...... 175 
Bible Exposed Erasmus ...... 2.00 
Bichner’s Force and Matter . 20 
Baatian'a Modes of Origin.. 1325 
Beginninks of Life, by Baatian.... 6.00 
Buckle History of Civilization .... 800 
Birds and Reptiles, by Figuler. s... 4.00 


Body and Mind, by Maudaley... 
Burroughs’ Notes on Walt Whitman 
Correlation of Forces, by Youmans, 


Cooper on tbe St. e 490 

Clodd's Chilthood of the World . 30 

Cranial AMolties of Man and the Ape, by 
Prof. R. Virchow, of Bertin ............ 35 


Comte'a Philosophy of tbe Sciences. 


Confucius and Chinese Class 
Child's Book of Religion, by Frothlog- 


Confessions of an Inquirer, by J, J. Jar- 
ves. Very interesting. . 
Curlous Myths of the Middle 

Gol. . 2 2 
Confucius’ Life and Teachiags, by Legge. 
Clergy a Bourse of Dauger, by Jamieon 
Christianity before Chriat, by M. B. Cra- 
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^ De- 
1" ceof Wo ana Rights, eic., by M. B. 
Craven t 4 
Conjugal Bins agains: the Laws of Life 
aud Health. by A. K. Gardner, A. M. 


Christ and the 
i People, by A. B. Chiid, 


Coptramed ji , 


Chríailau Ameodmebt, by Abbot... 
Christianity no Fipality ; or Bpirituallm * 
Superior to Obrisuanity, by Wu. Den- 
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Christianity, Ite Origin and Te 
Cansidered in the light of Aslro-Theot- 
ogy, by D. W. Han eee deere 

Christian Propagandism, by Abbot... 

. Bptritaa!lnn, embracing the 

perienos of au Investigato: 
Medica) Man RE 
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Dictionary, Webster's Unsbridged,,.... 1200 " 4 
Pocket, flexible cover. .., 1.09 * « 


Descen! of Man, by Darwin, 4 vols. (8 "i 
per vol.)... .. . . . . . . , una 

Davenport Brothers—thair able 4 

and Interesting History ,..,..........., 149 ^ 

J 


Diegesia, by Key, Robert Taylor, written 

by bim while tmprieoned for blar 

phemy. This work is an account of 

the origin, evidence and exriy history 

of Christianity um £00 N 
Day of Doom, a Pootical Description of 

tbe Greatand Last Judgment, with gth- 

er poema, from the sixth edition of 1715 1.0) ij 
Devil's Pulpit, by Rev. Robert Taylor, 

wilh s etch of the Author's Life ..... 146 L] 
Deluge, by Wm. Denton. . . . . ... LOY 
Dawn,a Novel of Intense interest... 171 1 
Death and the After-life, by A.J. Darie . 8 
Debatabie Laod, by Bon. R. D. Oven. ., 2.0) 
Dr. Bartol's new book, The Rising Faith. 
Essay on Man, by Pope, cloth, llt. .., 1.00 
Early Social Life of Mag. . . , d$ 1 
Errors of the Bible, demonstrated by tha 

Truths of Nature, by Henry C. Wright, 
English Life of Jesos, by Scott... 
Enigmas of Life, by Greg. .. 


Exeter Hall, a Theological Romanet, pa- 
Empire of the Mother over the 
ter and Deatiny of the Race, by H. C. 


h Dy +s 
Electrical Paychology, by Dods.......... 
Hear of the Living God, by Prothingbem 46 
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tractive In DRE. Price of Magazine, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Boek I. Fer Primary Sshoels| Pris 
35 conta, or $3.60 per Deen, 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., Threading my Way. The first of an excellent seriós of Graded 
36 Dey Street, N. Y. Commissions LABERAL, offering a lucrative Or, Twenty-seven years of Autoblograp! e Books, by L. O. Emersoo and 
2 ˙ m ̃¾ . ˙ LL 
THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. ™ ` : „ 
— VOL XII. begins with July, 1973, fig World and the bt, . Land between |, Emerson's Singing School. 


This new work is a most fascinating one. 
It ls a narrative of the firat twenty-seven 
years of the author's life; its adventures, er- 
fors, experlencea; together with reminix- 
cences of noted persona whom he met 
forty or atey years since, etc., eto. 

“All Mr. Owen's chapters are remarkable, 
not only for the attractiveness of the inci- 
dents, but for the light shed on many impor- 
tant social and industrial movements, and 
for the noble sincerity and humor per- 
vading them," <A beautifully printed and 
bound volume. Price §1.50. 


Fanny Fern. 


A Memorial volume by James Parton; con- 

taining a short biography of Mrs. Parton 

13 Fern") and selections from the very 
ont an e of har writinga. Beau- 

tifully printed and bound, with illustrations 

x Arthur Lumney. A charming volume for 
e Holidays. Price $2.00. 


Another splendid new novel, by Marion 
Harland, author of “True as Steel," etc. 
Price $1.50. 


Old Curiosity Shop. 


Tbe eighth volume of *Carleton's New Il- 
lustrated Edition" of CHARLES DIOKENM' 
WORKS (the best, cheapest, and handsomest 
edition in the world). Printed from new, 
readable t: ; exquisitely illustrated by the 
original ta chosen by Dickens himself; 
handsomely bound, and gold at $1.50 per yol- 


: A Wonderful Woman. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May 
Ae. Fleming, author of “Guy Earlscourt's 
e," Price $1.76. 


Bil Arp's Peace Papers. 

A new comic book by tlle great Southern 
humorist, “Bill Arp,” who gives us, In aseries 
of irresistibly fanny, satirical papers upon 
War, Politics, and our Domestio ations, 
one of the sharpest books ever printed in 
this country. Full of comic pictures. Price 


1.50. 
Loyal Unto Desth. 


A deeply interesting new English Novel. 
Ove of the beat stories that has sppaated in 
London for many s day. Price $1.75. 


Price 75 cents, or 87.00 per Deuce. 
Ia a complete, cheap, and useful book for 
"Singing Schools. 


This standard Family Magazine begins Its 
fourth volume with the January number. Its 
leading object is to teach the SCIENCE or 
Lirk, which includes all that relates to the 
Art of Preserving and Recovering Health 
and promoting a higher physical and men 
condition of à true manhood. It will be the 
exponent of every means b which health 
may be preserved, strength of body and mind 
Mere life prolonged, and e re- 
moved. 

How ro RETAIN HEALTÉ,—It is better and 
cheaper to preservé health by obeying the 
LAws oF LIFE, than to regain it when once 
lost. Learn to avold the CAUSES of disease, 
which one can do by reading carefully TRE 
BorkNCE Or HEALTH for 1874, 

DISEASE AND ITs TREATMENT.—The true 
theory of disease will be considered by com- 
petent writers, and philosophical and practi- 
cal methods of treatment will be given on 
Hygienic Principles. 

nyalids should read Tux Science OF 
HEALTA regularly, and learn the nature of 
their diseases, and the methods prescribed 
for self-treatment and cure, where this in 
owe, which, in à majority of cases, have 
en and must continue to be successful. 

„Doctors“ bills” can easily be saved in many 
families; enough to pay for teu times the 
subscription pricoof TBE ScrkNCEOF HEALTH 
every year, by simply following its plain 
teachings. To know how to treat any com- 
plalnt satisfactorily without calling in a phy- 
Bician i» 2 great galn. 

HEALTB OF WOMAN.—It is a lamentable 
fact that many women in this country are in 
Ul health. The wives and daughters of bus- 
iness men, professional men, and even of, 
farmers, are suffering in one way or another, 
and, strange as it may seem, those who should 
be strongest—thoso in the country—suffer 
the most. This comes not o much from over- 
work, as from a violation of the most simple 
Laws of Life and Health, which would ín 
large measure haye been avoided by follow- 
ing the teachings of THE SCIENCE OF HRALTE. 

tis a Family Magazine, uu every number 
is devoted largely to domestic {nterests; con- 
W 2 health and needs of women, aud 
especially the physical wants of Children, 
It will tell with minuteness bow to feed, 
clothe, and care for the young, that they may 
be strong, vigorous, an healthy. 

HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT — HEALTHFUL 
CooxERY.—We shall publish a series of val- 
uable articles on "Seasonable Dishes," writ- 
ten expressly for this Magazine, Inthesume 
department will be gren an amount of in- 
formation, in short, brief paragraphs, always 
80 popular and useful, worth in themselves 
the price of the Magazine, 

Teachers are interested in THE SCIENCE or 
HEALTH. It will enable them to understand 
the laws affecting the mental and physical 
condition of themselves and pupils, and 
make teaching a delight, inatend of the 
drudgery that so many find it now to be. 

TALKS WITH CORRESPOXDENXTS.— This is one 
of the moat interesting features of the Mag- 
azine, Here questions (of general Interest 


and Premium 


‘Two first-clasa porlodicals for the price of ons, 
For Specimen fine, and further informs- 
tion, address 


Clarke's Dollar Instr for Reed Organi, 
Clarke's Dollar Imstracter for Plano, 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Vialia, 


For inners and amateurs. Full of we 
ful, (Ber i and at the same (ime brill 
iant music. 


FATHER KEMP'S 


OLD FOLES CONCERT TONES, 
Price 40 cts., or $3.00 per denen books. 


Sung everywhere with great applause from 
old and young. 


Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, for retall 
price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
BOUTON. 


CHARLES H. DIT8ON & CO. 
TL Broadway, New York. 


— . —(é.—— 
THE WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
Peta. New York. 
B.E. BHUTEA Pub T. 


VOICES 


THE VOICES! 


THE THREE VOICES 


WITH BPLENDID PORTRAIT ON STEEL OF THE 
AUTHOR, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 


“The fact that this work has rapidly passed 
through Five Land EDITIONS ls sufficient 
evidence that the book possesses merit. It 
would be difficult for ua to speak too highly 
of these poems. We have ever since their 
first publication constantly endorsed them 
as one of the very BEST AND MOST EFFEOTIVE 
MRANXS with which to DATTLE ERROR that can 
be used. The work contains food for ali. The 
philosopher peruses page after page with in- 
crenalng zest and wonderment, finding there- 
in new ideas, sound logic, and the most ele- 
vated reason, dressed in elegant and besuti- 
ful or sharp and pungent language, as the 
theme requires. The devout religioniat can 
here find new and sublime ideas of bis 'Heav- 
enly Father,“ while the fabulous God of old 
theology is held up in al) his hideous deform- 
ity. 

“The work clearly shows Man has ever 
made a Gon in his image, and has concelved 
him to be in harmony with his (man's) own 
development, Hence, when man saw only 
through his own nature, hls God was blood- 
thirety and combative. 

“High authorities assert that some of the 
most difficult questions have been rendered 
plain in this remarkable bock. Forinstance, 
the soverelgnty of God and tbe free agency 
of man for the first time reconciled. 

“No person, whatever may be bis religious 


Organ With Top Removed. 


THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN, 


(only perfect combination of Pips and Tod 
Organ) has been placed in tho markot al 
cheaper rates, newer styles, and gres im 
proved actions, and as various manaich 
rere and dealers of the common reed orga 
are misrepresenting to the publio the abu 
of the Cablnot Pipe Organ to get out of tune, 
we hereby guarantee the perfection of tbe 
organ, and offer our warrantes that they will 
remain in tune equally with any reed orga, 
and are not affected by change In the almos- 
phere, 


ume. 


OPINIONS OF MURICAL JODOES 
George W. Morgan, the — Tent 
"Netsey and I are Ont." Indispensable improvement o 


Organs," 
A Thanksgiving Story in verse, by Mra, N. 
8, Emerson; embodying her famous ballad of | J. R. Thomas, orgarilst and —— a 
“Betsey and I are Out," which has gained of the most valuable musical Joven 
such celebrity, and been so widely copled our time.” 


throughout the country, as by another au- 
thor. "Price 81.50. 5 T J. E. Buckton, organist at the — s 
the Holy Trinity, Manchester, Eoglan 


Edna Browning. best Cabinet Organ in the 
Another new novel, by Mary J, Holmes. peri a m 


One of the best ahe haa over written. Price 
$1.50. Albert W. Berg, the distingulshed pen 
and composer—"This remarkable organ 


only) are answered, from subscribers in all| belief, can read these poems without bene- Josh Billiogs' Alminax. itself, and 
arts of the world; a single number contain- | gp» 1000 Josh Billings’ great Farmers’ Alminax for consider something entirely by m 
FCC 
y y. HE VoioRA printed from large, ch umorons little hits 0| e » Josh - E ' 
Ax INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, Tir SCIENCE type, on heavy, tinted paper, arthtioally lings has excelled himself, and everybody| thing Lame y 


Or HEALTH ls not the organ of any person or 
institution, but an independent, earnest 
teacher of the Inwa of life and health, puli- 
lished in the Interests of the people, and not 
&nexponent of any man's practice or pro- 


bound, and sold for 81.25. Full Gis, 91.50; 
postage 16 centa. 


Address the author, 


ought to have aA copy, to drive away the a, Schools, Musicians, am 

alues“ with: Paper covers. Price 25 couta. aA fall to examine tair ore era | 
LE Thess books beautifully printed and | baying anywhere, aa it ls a 

bound. Sold everywhere, and sent by mall, tion In Ca inet Organs. | 


Fenson. POSTAGE FREE, on receipt of price, by For Illustrated Catalogue address ide 
Eras; Monthly, $2,00 a year; #aro ple num- INET RES i 

ber, 20 cents; three months freo t MG YR YRA! 

‘#ubscribe now for 1874. Most liberal pret Warren Sumner Barlow, G. W. CARLETON * Bia 7 DEREN oo | 
mms offered for Clubs, For terms, address E * 

» R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New abit ees Ori% T dpa rod $ 


862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK Broadway, New York: 


